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THE  parliament  which  had  been 
prorogued  on  the  20th  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  1831,  was  again  assembled 
on  the  6th  of  December.  Even  if 
ministers  had  been  inclined  to  take 
advantage  of  a  longer  interval,  their 
reforming  adherents  were  too  vio¬ 
lent  and  impatient  to  leave  them 
any  chance  of  retaining  their  po¬ 
pularity,  unless  they  introduced 
anew,  without  delay,  the  bill  which 
had  just  been  lost  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  prepared  at  the  same 
time  to  exercise  the  royal  preroga¬ 
tive  in  so  modelling  that  House 
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as  to  fdl  it  with  a  majority  favour¬ 
able  to  the  popular  innovations 
which  were  in  prospect.  The  bill 
had  scarcely  been  negatived,  when 
deputations  of  London  reformers  in¬ 
truded  themselves  into  the  presence 
of  lord  Grey,  urging  the  necessity 
of  not  prolonging  the  prorogation 
beyond  a  week  or  two,  and  of 
immediately  renewing  the  efforts 
to  accomplish  the  same  kind  and 
measure  of  reform.  Ministers 
themselves  were  pledged  neither 
to  propose,  nor  to  accede  to,  any 
bill  “less  efficient”  than  the  one 
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which  the  Lords  had  just  rejected. 
It  was  possible  that  they  might 
consider  something  very  different 
in  kind  to  be  equally  efficient  in 
its  results  ;  but  to  the  ears  of  their 
supporters  this  language  must  have 
meant,  that  the  same  quantity  of 
actual  innovation  was  still  to  be 
enforced  ;  and  if  so,  then  it  was 
not  easy  to  see  how  a  different 
result  could  be  anticipated  in  the 
House  of  Peers.  The  political 
unions,  therefore,  the  reforming 
clubs,  and  the  reforming  Journals, 
pressed  upon  the  ministry,  day  and 
night,  the  necessity  of  constraining 
the  king  to  create  such  a  number 
of  reforming  peers,  as  would  render 
futile  all  opposition  in  the  upper 
house  ;  and  lord  Grey  was  told, 
that  if  he  hesitated  to  take  this 
step,  he  would  be  regarded  and 
treated  as  a  betrayer  of  that  cause 
which  alone  had  given  him  power, 
and  had  enabled  him  to  retain  it. 
It  was  taken  for  granted  that  the 
king,  who  was  himself  held  forth 
as  the  great  patron  of  the  bill,  was 
ready  to  secure  its  success  by  mak¬ 
ing  the  peers  bend  to  the  preroga¬ 
tive;  or,  if  he  should  be  reluctant, 
then,  it  was  plainly  announced,  the 
people  would  find  means  to  bring 
both  his  Majesty  and  the  peers 
into  a  fitting  temper  of  conces¬ 
sion. 

On  the  6th  of  December,  the 
king  opened  the  session  in  person 
with  the  following  speech  : — 

“  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

“  I  have  called  you  together  that 
you  may  resume,  without  further 
delay,  the  important  duties  to 
which  the  circumstances  of  the 
times  require  your  immediate  at¬ 
tention  ;  and  I  sincerely  regret 
the  inconvenience  which  I  am  well 
aware  you  must  experience  from 
so  early  a  renewal  of  your  labours, 
after  the  short  interval  allowed  you 


for  repose  from  the  fatigues  of  the 
last  session. 

“  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty,  in  the 
first  place,  to  recommend  to  your 
most  careful  consideration  the  mea¬ 
sures  which  will  be  proposed  to 
you  for  a  reform  in  the  Commons’ 
blouse  of  Parliament :  a  speedy  and 
satisfactory  settlement  of  this  ques¬ 
tion  becomes  daily  of  more  pressing 
importance  to  the  security  of  the 
state,  and  to  the  contentment  and 
welfare  of  my  people. 

et  I  deeply  lament  the  distress 
which  still  prevails  in  many  parts 
of  my  dominions,  and  for  which 
the  preservation  of  peace  both  at 
home  and  abroad  will,  under  the 
blessingof  Divine  Providence,  afford 
the  best  and  most  effectual  remedy. 
I  feel  assured  of  your  disposition 
to  adopt  any  practicable  measures, 
which  you  will  always  find  me 
ready  and  anxious  to  assist,  both 
for  removing  the  causes  and  miti¬ 
gating  the  effects  of  the  want  of 
employment,  which  the  embarrass¬ 
ments  of  commerce  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  interruption  of  the  pursuits 
of  industry  have  occasioned. 

“It  is  with  great  regret  that  I 
have  observed  the  existence  of  a 
disease  at  Sunderland,  similar  in 
its  appearance  and  character  to 
that  which  has  existed  in  many 
parts  of  Europe.  Whether  it  is 
indigenous,  or  has  been  imported 
from  abroad,  is  a  question  involved 
in  much  uncertainty ;  but  its  pro¬ 
gress  has  neither  been  so  extensive 
nor  so  fatal  as  on  the  continent. 
It  is  not,  however,  the  less  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  every  precaution  against 
the  further  extension  of  this  ma¬ 
lady  ;  and  the  measures  recom¬ 
mended  by  those  who  have  had  the 
best  opportunities  of  observing  it, 
as  most  effectual  for  this  purpose, 
have  been  adopted. 

“  In  parts  of  Ireland  a  systematic 
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opposition  has  been  made  to  the 
payment  of  tithes*  attended,  in 
some  instances,  with  afflicting  re¬ 
sults  ;  and  it  will  be  one  of  your 
first  duties  to  inquire  whether  it 
may  not  be  possible  to  effect  im¬ 
provements  in  the  laws  respecting 
this  subject*  which  may  afford  the 
necessary  protection  to  the  estab¬ 
lished  church,  and  at  the  same 
time  remove  the  present  causes  of 
complaint. 

“  But  in  this  and  in  every  other 
question  affecting  Ireland,  it  is* 
above  all  things*  necessary  to  look 
to  the  best  means  of  securing  in¬ 
ternal  peace  and  order  ;  which 
alone  seem  wanting  to  raise  a 
country*  blessed  by  Providence 
with  so  many  natural  advantages* 
to  a  state  of  the  greatest  pros¬ 
perity. 

“  The  conduct  of  the  Portuguese 
government*  and  the  repeated  in¬ 
juries  to  which  my  subjects  have 
been  exposed*  have  prevented  a 
renewal  of  my  diplomatic  relations 
with  that  kingdom.  The  state  of 
a  country,  so  long  united  with  this 
by  the  ties  of  the  most  intimate 
alliance,  must  necessarily  be  to  me 
an  object  of  the  deepest  interest. 
The  return  to  Europe  of  the  elder 
branch  of  the  illustrious  house  of 
Braganza*  and  the  dangers  of  a 
disputed  succession*  will  require 
my  most  vigilant  attention  to 
events*  by  which  not  only  the 
safety  of  Portugal,  but  the  general 
interests  of  Europe,  maybe  affected. 

“  The  arrangement  which  I  an¬ 
nounced  to  you  at  the  close  of  the 
last  Session,  for  the  separation  of 
the  states  of  Holland  and  Belgium, 
has  been  followed  by  a  treaty  be¬ 
tween  the  five  Powers  and  the 
king  of  the  Belgians*  which  I  have 
directed  to  be  laid  before  you  as 
soon  as  the  ratifications  shall  have 
been  exchanged. 


<(  A  similar  treaty  has  not  yet 
been  agreed  to  by  the  king  of  the 
Netherlands  ;  but  I  trust  the 
period  is  not  distant  when  that 
sovereign  will  see  the  necessity  of 
acceding  to  an  arrangement,  in 
which  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
five  Powers  have  unanimously  con¬ 
curred*  and  which  has  been  framed 
with  the  most  careful  and  impartial 
attention  to  all  the  interests  con¬ 
cerned. 

“  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  in¬ 
form  you  that  I  have  concluded 
with  the  king  of  the  French  a 
convention*  which  1  have  directed 
to  be  laid  before  you,  the  object 
of  which  is  the  effectual  suppression 
of  the  African  slave  trade.  This 
convention*  having  for  its  basis  the 
concession  of  reciprocal  rights*  to 
be  mutually  exercised  in  specified 
latitudes  and  places,  will,  I  trust* 
enable  the  naval  forces  of  the  two 
countries*  by  their  combined  efforts, 
to  accomplish  an  object  which  is 
felt  by  both  to  be  so  important  to 
the  interests  of  humanity. 

u  Regarding  the  state  of  Europe 
generally,  the  friendly  assurances 
which  I  receive  from  foreign  Powers, 
and  the  union  which  subsists  be¬ 
tween  me  and  my  Allies,  inspire 
me  with  a  confident  hope  that  peace 
will  not  be  interrupted. 

Gentlemen  of  the  House  of 
Commons, 

I  have  directed  the  estimates 
for  the  ensuing  year  to  be  prepared, 
and  they  will,  in  due  time*  be  laid 
before  you.  I  will  take  care  that 
they  shall  be  formed  with  the  strict¬ 
est  regard  to  economy  *•  and  I  trust 
to  your  wisdom  and  patriotism  to 
make  such  provision  as  may  be 
required  for  the  public  service. 
ttf  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen* 

The  scenes  of  violence  and 
outrage  which  have  occurred  in 
the  city  of  Bristol*  and  in  some 
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other  places,  have  caused  me  the 
deepest  affliction. 

<<r  The  authority  of  the  laws 
must  be  vindicated  by  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  offences  which  have  pro¬ 
duced  so  extensive  a  destruction 
of  property,  and  so  melancholy  a 
loss  of  life ;  but  I  think  it  right  to 
direct  your  attention  to  the  best 
means  of  improving  the  municipal 
police  of  the  kingdom,  for  the  more 
effectual  protection  of  the  public 
peace  against  the  recurrence  of 
similar  commotions. 

f<r  Sincerely  attached  to  our  free 
constitution,  I  never  can  sanction 
any  interference  with  the  legiti¬ 
mate  exercise  of  those  rights  which 
secure  to  my  people  the  privilege 
of  discussing  and  making  known 
their  grievances;  but,  in  respecting 
these  rights,  it  is  also  my  duty  to 
prevent  combinations,  under  what¬ 
ever  pretext,  which  in  their  form 
and  character  are  incompatible  with 
all  regular  government,  and  are 
equally  opposed  to  the  spirit  and 
to  the  provisions  of  the  law ;  and 
1  know  that  I  shall  not  appeal  in 
vain  to  my  faithful  subjects  to  se¬ 
cond  my  determined  resolution  to 
repress  all  illegal  proceedings,  by 
which  the  peace  and  security  of 
my  dominions  may  be  endangered/* 
The  Address,  which  was  moved 
and  seconded  in  the  upper  house 
by  the  earl  of  Camperdown  and 
lord  Di  nor  ben,  and  in  the  lower 
by  lord  Cavendish  and  sir  F.  Vin¬ 
cent,  did  not  produce  any  division. 
Both  parties  kept  aloof  from  the 
reform  question,  as  it  was  known 
that  the  new  bill  was  to  be  imme¬ 
diately  introduced.  The  principal 
matter  of  discussion  in  the  House 
of  Peers  was  found  in  those  parts 
of  the  royal  speech  which  regarded 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Lord  Harrowby  objected, 
that  this  passage  of  the  address — 


“  We  beg  to  express  to  your  Ma¬ 
jesty  our  satisfaction  that  the  ar¬ 
rangement  which  your  Majesty 
announced  to  us  at  the  close  of  the 
last  Session,  for  the  separation  of 
the  states  of  Holland  and  Belgium, 
has  been  followed  by  a  treaty  be¬ 
tween  the  five  Powers” — implied 
an  approbation  of  a  treaty  which 
the  House  had  never  seen.  Then 
the  address  made  the  House  say, 
in  the  words  of  the  Speech,  “We 
trust  that  the  period  is  not  distant 
when  the  king  of  the  Netherlands 
w  ill  see  the  necessity  of  acceding 
to  an  arrangement  in  which  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  five  Powers,” 
&c.  This  was  liable  to  the  same 
objection,  as  the  House  did  not 
yet  know  what  the  arrangement 
was.  The  address  went  on  to 
state,  following  the  speech,  that 
the  arrangement  had  been  framed 
with  the  most  careful  and  impartial 
attention  to  all  the  interests  con¬ 
cerned.  This  was  another  matter 
which  had  not  yet  come  within  the 
knowledge  of  the  House.  As  he 
was  desirous  that  the  address  should 
be  voted  unanimously,  and  there¬ 
fore  did  not  wish  to  propose  an 
amendment,  he  hoped  that  the 
mover  himself  would  adopt  the 
following  altered  reading  of  the 
passages  in  question: — “  We  beg 
to  express  our  thanks  to  your 
Majesty  for  the  information,  that 
the  arrangement  which  your  Ma¬ 
jesty  announced  to  us  at  the  close 
of  the  last  session,  for  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  states  of  Holland  and 
Belgium,  has  been  followed  by  a 
treaty  between  the  five  Powers  and 
the  king  of  the  Belgians ;  and  for 
the  directions  your  Majesty  has 
given  that  that  treaty  be  laid  be¬ 
fore  us  as  soon  as  the  ratifications 
shall  have  been  exchanged.  We 
thank  your  Majesty  for  communi¬ 
cating  to  us,  that  a  similar  treaty 
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lias  not  yet  been  agreed  to  by  tbc 
king  of  the  Netherlands  $  but  that 
your  Majesty  trusts  the  period  is 
not  far  distant  when  that  sovereign 
will  see  the  necessity  of  acceding 
to  an  arrangement  in  which  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  live  Powers 
have  unanimously  concurred,  and 
which  we  are  assured  by  your  Ma¬ 
jesty  has  been  framed  with  the  most 
careful  and  impartial  attention  to 
all  interests  concerned/'  Earl  Grey 
agreed  that  the  proposed  alteration 
was  an  improvement  on  the  address, 
and  that  the  address  should  have 
been  so  worded  at  first ;  for  it  cer¬ 
tainly  had  never  been  intended  to 
pledge  their  lordships  to  any  opin¬ 
ion  upon  a  treaty  which  had  not 
yet  come  regularly  before  them. 
Lord  Camperdown  accordingly  ad¬ 
opted  the  alteration  as  part  of  the 
original  address. 

In  the  Commons,  sir  Charles 
W  etherell  brought  particularly 
under  the  notice  of  the  House, 
that  part  of  the  royal  speech  which 
related  to  the  riots  at  Bristol. 
To  enter  into  the  details  of  those 
outrages,  while  inquiries  into  their 
causes  were  in  progress,  would,  he 
said,  be  unseasonable  ;  but  in  so 
far  as  he  himself  was  connected 
with  these  events,  he  stood  in  a 
different  situation.  He  had  been 
directly  charged  by  the  daily  press 
as  being  the  author  of  the  late 
events  at  Bristol.  If  any  part  of 
this  accusation  were  true,  he  should 
feel  it  his  duty  to  retire  from  the 
LI  ouse;  but  the  charge  was  false 
in  all  its  parts,  and  known  to  be 
false  by  those  who  made  it.  These 
accusations  against  him  had  been 
promulgated  in  newspapers  avow¬ 
edly  in  connection  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  ;  these  prints  had  charged 
him  with  going  to  Bristol  to  exer¬ 
cise  the  functions  of  his  judicial 
office,  against  the  remonstrances  of 
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his  Majesty’s  government,  and  of 
the  magistrates  of  Bristol ;  yet 
every  part  of  the  statements  so 
made,  day  after  day,  by  papers  in 
daily  communication  with  theTrea- 
sury,  was  base,  false,  and  slander¬ 
ous.  How  stood  the  facts?  A  de¬ 
putation  from  Bristol,  consisting  of 
the  sheriff  and  one  of  the  aldermen, 
had  waited  on  him,  and  had  stated, 
that  the  person  of  therecorder,  who, 
in  the  exercise  of  his  official  duties, 
should  make  a  public  entry  into  the 
city,  would  not,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  period,  be  safe.  A  con¬ 
versation  then  took  place,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  inquired,  whether 
the  magistrates  could  not  furnish  a 
constabulary  force  adequate  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  public  peace. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  deputation 
a  sufficient  constabulary  force  could 
not  be  furnished.  In  consequence 
of  this  he  desired  the  deputation 
to  wait  on  the  secretary  for  the 
Home  Department  ;  and  he  had 
absented  himself  from  the  inter¬ 
view,  in  order  that  the  noble  se¬ 
cretary  might  put  any  inquiries 
without  the  restriction  which  his 
presence  possibly  might  have  im¬ 
posed.  The  deputation  accordingly 
waited  on  the  noble  secretary, 
and  military  assistance  was  fur¬ 
nished.  The  noble  lord  subse¬ 
quently  requested  his  attendance 
at  the  Home-office,  and  he  did 
attend.  Now,  in  the  first  instance, 
the  information  was  conveyed  to 
government  that  military  assist¬ 
ance  was  requisite.  On  the  second 
occasion,  it  was  arranged  that  every 
thing  should  go  on  as  usual ;  this 
was  done  in  the  presence  of  some 
members  of  the  cabinet,  amongst 
whom,  however,  neither  the  noble 
lord  (Althorp),  nor  the  right  lion, 
gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Stanley), 
were  numbered.  Thus,  if  govern¬ 
ment  thought  that  military co-ope- 
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ration  was  necessary,  and  that  it  was 
also  necessary  to  suspend  the  usual 
gaol  delivery,  there  existed  two 
opportunities  for  declaring  the  facts 
— one  in  his  (Sir  C.  W.’s)  absence, 
the  other  in  his  presence.  He  had  in 
his  own  mind  discussed  whether  by 
any  mode  the  public  ceremonial  of 
his  entry  might  be  dispensed  with, 
but  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
this  was  impossible.  The  noble 
secretary,  he  repeated,  had  agreed 
that  all  should  go  on  as  usual. 
Was  not  this,  then,  a  flat  contra¬ 
diction  of  the  charges  which  had 
been  so  flagitiously  circulated 
against  him  ? — charges  not  merely 
kept  up  in  the  daily  prints  of  Lon¬ 
don  for  a  fortnight  —  not  merely 
diffused  throughout  the  country 
by  the  veins  and  arteries  of  the 
public  press- — but  at  last  echoed 
in  Paris  by  one  of  the  prints  there. 
Not  only  did  The  Times ,  the  Globe , 
and  the  Courier  trumpet  forth  the 
calumny,  but  there  was  a  replica¬ 
tion  of  the  notes  on  the  banks  of 
the  Seine.  The  morning  calumny 
of  The  Tunes  was  not  eclipsed  by 
the  evening  irradiation  of  the  Sun. 
The  Courier  also  took  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  adding  its  comments  upon 
his  conduct  in  terms  the  most 
stringent  and  personally  offensive 
— whatever,  in  short,  malignity 
could  devise.  The  Paris  papers 
proclaimed  that  the  recorder  had 
been  condemned  by  the  coteries — 
to  what  coteries  the  Parisian  jour¬ 
nalist  alluded,  he  could  not  divine. 
Of  course  the  current  of  slander 
in  Ireland  kept  pace  with  the  rest. 
This  must  be  considered  a  little 
provoking  to  any  man  —  it  was 
rather  too  much  to  put  up  with  ; 
but,  notwithstanding,  he  should 
have  deemed  himself  unfit  to  oc¬ 
cupy  the  situation  he  did,  if  he 
had  entered  into  any  expostulation 
with  the  gentlemen  of  the  press, 


Had  lie  entered  into  any  such  ex¬ 
postulation,  he  should  have  felt 
that  he  had  degraded  his  character 
as  a  gentleman,  and  the  commis¬ 
sion  which  he  had  the  honour  to 
hold.  It  had  been  farther  alleged, 
that  he  had  proceeded  to  Bristol 
against  the  remonstrances  of  the 
magistrates,  when  they  sent  to 
Bath,  beseeching  him  not  to  come. 
This  charge,  like  the  other,  wasut- 
terly  unfounded.  The  magistrates 
themselves  were  also  abused  for  an 
irritating  display  of  the  military, 
whereas,  in  fact,  the  soldiers  were 
not  stationed  in  Bristol,  but  were 
placed  under  cover  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  and,  but  for  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  the  political  union,  their 
presence  would  nothave been  known 
to  the  people  of  the  city.  All  un¬ 
necessary  display  of  the  military 
had  been  avoided  by  the  judicious 
plans  of  the  magistrates.  He  would 
follow  the  example  afforded  by  the 
royal  speech,  and  abstain  from  go¬ 
ing  into  the  consideration  of  what 
had  subsequently  occurred,  simply 
stating,  that  he  did  not  retire  until 
the  chief  magistrate’s  feather-bed 
was  taken  from  its  accustomed  de¬ 
pository,  and  used  as  a  barricade 
for  a  window  of  the  Mansion-house- 
hall.  All  the  transactions  of  Sun¬ 
day  and  Monday  had  taken  place 
after  his  departure  from  Bristol. 
He  conceived  that,  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  he  had  laid  be¬ 
fore  them,  he  might  presume  that 
in  the  eyes  of  that  House  he  had 
exculpated  himself.  If  any  lion, 
member  were  of  opinion  that  he 
had  failed  in  doing  so,  he  might 
reasonably  demand  from  the  libera¬ 
lity,  impartiality,  honesty,  and  cou¬ 
rage,  which  ought  to  characterize 
every  member  of  that  House,  on 
whatever  side  he  sat,  that  he  should 
rise  up  and  tell  him  what  other 
course  he  could  hare  pursued.  To 
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what  personal  abuse  would  he  not 
have  been  subjected  by  the  many- 
tongued,  foul-mouthed,  and  venom¬ 
ous  press,  if  he  had  abstained 
from  going  to  Bristol  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  threats  of  personal  vio¬ 
lence  ?  The  unions  would  loudly 

have  declared,  that  he  was  falsely 

* 

imputing  to  them  the  fabrication 
of  tumults,  and  of  tumults  directed 
agai  n  s  t  th  e  ad  m  i  n  i  s  ti  at  ion  of  j  u  s  t  ice, 
which  had  never  been  contemplated. 
They  would  have  pronounced  it  the 
falsehood  of  an  anti-reformer,  the 
mere  invention  of  his  own  baseness, 
and  would  have  stigmatized  him 
as  a  coward  who  framed  lying- 
calumnies  to  shield  his  own  pusil¬ 
lanimity.  it  had  been  said,  that 
the  occurrences  at  Bristol  did  not 
spring  out  of  reform,  but  had  been 
perpetrated  by  delinquents  ever 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  any 
opportunity  for  plunder.  He  would 
not  inquire  at  present  how  far  these 
outrages  were  owing  to  the  spirit 
which  reformers  had  conjured  up  $ 
he  would  only  draw  the  notice  of 
the  House  to  a  document  bv  which 
the  Bristol  political  union — a  re¬ 
form  association — assumed  to  itself 
the  power  of  deposing  the  magis¬ 
trates  and  the  recorder.  This 
paper,  which  had  been  published 
on  the  25th  of  October,  set  forth 
the  surprise  of  the  council  of  the 
union  at  the  conduct  of  the  cor¬ 
poration  in  having  called  in  the 
assistance  of  the  troops  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  the  recorder 
into  the  city — a  statement  which 
was  not  true.  It  then  stated,  that, 
if  the  magistrates  found  themselves 
incapable  of  maintaining  the  public 
pea  ce  without  military  aid,  it  was 
their  duty  to  resign,  and  allow  the 
citizens  to  elect  the  municipal  au¬ 
thorities.  Who  the  electors  were 
to  be  was  not  intimated ;  but  here 
was  an  association  telling  the  ma¬ 
gistrates  that  they  ought  to  resign, 
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rather  than  use  the  aid  of  the  mi¬ 
litary  for  the  preservation  of  the 
public  peace.  And  this  document, 
after  recommending  sedition,  and 
worse  than  sedition,  added  a  re¬ 
commendation  to  the  reformers  to 
respect  the  public  peace  !  He  could 
not  join  in  the  applause  given  by 
the  seconder  of  the  address  to  go¬ 
vernment  for  the  “promptitude” 
which  they  had  displayed  in  ap¬ 
pointing  the  special  commission, 
and  had  that  word  been  introduced 
into  the  address,  he  must  have 
moved  an  amendment.  More  than 
three  weeks  before  the  riots  at 
Bristol,  he  had  called  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  what  had  happened  at 
Nottingham,  and  had  stated,  that 
if  persons  were  allowed  to  act  on 
the  principle  of  public  vengeance, 
there  would  be  found  to  be  but  a 
slight  partition  wall  between  Not¬ 
tingham  castle  and  the  house  of 
any  other  anti-reformer.  It  was 
the  duty  of  government  to  have 
issued  a  special  commission  at  that 
period,  hut  hitherto  the  Gazette 
was  silent.  Even  in  the  commis¬ 
sion  which  had  been  issued  for 
Bristol,  how  came  it  that  the 
magistrates,  and  lie  himself,  the 
recorder  of  l  lie  city,  had  been 
omitted  ?  He  had  put  in  his 
claim  to  be  included  in  it,  as  a 
matter  of  right,  lie  had  asserted 
that  claim  before  the  home  se¬ 
cretary,  and  likewise  the  lord 
chancellor.  He  would  not  charge 
the  government  with  being  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  wish  personally  to 
degrade  himself  and  the  magis¬ 
tracy  ;  but  he  would  say,  that  they 
had  committed  a  grievous  error  in 
not  including  in  the  commission 
every  person  who  was  entitled,  by 
the  charter  of  the  city,  to  assist  at 
the  gaol  delivery— -and  all  this  was 
done  to  gratify  the  political  unions* 
with  one  of  which  lord  John  Rus¬ 
sell  had  corresponded;  after  it  hud 
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adopted  a  resolution  approximating 
closely  to  high  treason.  It  was 
those  unions  that  had  deposed  the 
magistrates  and  recorder  of  Bristol. 
The  only  precedent  in  point  to 
sanction  this  proceeding,  had  the 
name  of  Jefferies  attached  to  it— 
a  name  which  did  not  use  to  rank 
very  high  in  general  estimation. 
While  he  agreed  with  that  portion 
of  the  king’s  speech  which  stated 
that  his  Majesty  never  could  sanc¬ 
tion  any  interference  with  the  legi¬ 
timate  rights  of  the  people  to  make 
known  their  grievances,  yet,  if  the 
remainder  of  that  portion  were  de¬ 
signed  to  apply  to  the  Birmingham 
union  alone,  as  the  only  association 
illegally  constituted,  he  must  pro¬ 
nounce  the  proposition  to  be  equally 
ill-founded  and  ill-advised.  The 
Bristol  union  was  equally  illegal ; 
the  associations  which  had  declared 
hereditary  rights  unnatural,  and 
the  unions  in  London,  from  which 
sir  Francis  Burdett  had  withdrawn 
his  name,  were  equally  illegal. 

Mr.  G.  Lamb,  under  secretary 
of  state  in  the  Home  Department, 
disclaimed  all  connection  with  the 
libels  of  the  Press,  and  all  inten¬ 
tion  of  impugning  the  chartered 
rights  of  Bristol.  It  had  been  to 
government  a  grave  and  serious 
question,  whether  the  threats  of 
violence  called  for  an  interruption 
of  the  regular  course  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  justice.  In  the 
first  of  the  interviews  to  which  Sir 
C.  Wetherell  had  alluded,  two  of 
the  magistrates  of  Bristol  had  re¬ 
quested  military  assistance,  which 
was  accorded  to  them  after  their 
admission  that  the  police  of  the 
city  was  unequal  to  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  peace.  With  respect  to 
the  second  interview,  it  was  much 
as  it  had  been  described  by  the 
lion,  and  learned  member,  with  the 
exception  of  one  addition,  which  he 
should  supply,  namely,  that  his 


Majesty’s  government  were  never 
asked  to  pronounce  an  opinion, 
whether  the  sessions  ought  or  ought 
not  to  have  been  postponed.  All 
that  was  submitted  to  them  was, 
the  circumstance  that  there  was 
not  in  Bristol  a  sufficient  force  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  public 
peace.  A  military  force  was  there¬ 
fore  granted  ;  it  also  moved  to  the 
spot,  and  was  eventually  found 
perfectly  adequate  to  effect  the 
object.  He  could  only  say,  that 
whoever  had  brought  accusations 
against  the  lion,  and  learned  gen¬ 
tleman,  he  had  not ;  and  he  be¬ 
lieved  that  he  could  make  the 
same  assertion  on  behalf  of  every 
member  of  the  King’s  government. 
Fie  asserted,  however,  in  opposition 
to  the  lion,  and  learned  gentleman, 
that  the  government  had  displayed 
promptitude  upon  that  occasion. 
Promptitude  did  not  imply  hurry 
— it  meant  that  just  speed  which 
left  time  for  the  employment  of  all 
those  means  which  were  necessary 
to  prevent  a  measure  from  being 

defeated.  It  was  extraordinary 

•* 

that  a  lawyer  of  the  high  preten¬ 
sions  of  his  lion,  and  learned  friend 
should  use  such  strange  language 
as  had  fallen  from  his  lips,  when  he 
said,  that  after  the  walls  of  Notting¬ 
ham  Castle  were  burnt  down,  a  spe¬ 
cial  commission  should  have  been 
sent  the  next  evening  by  the  mail 
into  that  county.  Had  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend  considered  what 
previous  inquiries  Mere  necessary 
before  a  special  commission  could 
issue  ?  Must  not  the  government 
know  something  about  the  number 
of  prisoners  taken,  and  the  evidence 
against  them  ?  In  this  instance, 
it  was  not  ten  days  since  the  depo¬ 
sitions  had  been  received  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  yet  he  thought  that  a 
special  commission  ought  to  have 
been  issued,  even  before  the  prison¬ 
ers  were  caught,  and  their  com-, 
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mitments  made  out  by  tlie  magis¬ 
trates.  The  conduct  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  in  sending  the  special 
commission  to  Bristol,  was  prompt; 
for  it  was  sent  at  the  very  first 
moment  that  there  was  a  prospect 
of  its  being  brought  to  a  success¬ 
ful  issue.  It  was  asked,  why  no 
commission  had  been  sent  to  Not¬ 
tingham.  The  propriety  of  issuing 
such  a  commission  must  be  con¬ 
fided  to  the  judgment  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  government.  Hon.  gentle¬ 
men  would  see,  without  his  ex¬ 
plaining  the  reasons,  how  inconve¬ 
nient  and  even  injurious  it  would 
often  be  to  the  public  service,  to 
state  why  special  commissions  were 
or  were  not  issued.  Thev  might 
discover  something  of  a  reason  why 
a  special  commission  had  not  been 
sent  to  Nottingham,  in  the  fact  of 
a  reward  being  still  offered  for  the 
discovery  of  the  authors  of  the  out¬ 
rages  which  had  been  perpetrated 
in  that  town.  As  to  the  question, 
whether  the  names  of  the  magis¬ 
trates  and  recorder  ought  to  have 
been  inserted  in  the  commission, 
the  very  fact  of  its  having  been 
demanded  as  a  right  made  it  im¬ 
possible  to  comply  with  that  de¬ 
mand  ;  for  how  could  government 
make  any  concession  to  judges, 
who  claimed  a  right  to  act  as  such 
in  their  own  cause  ?  If  ministers, 
from  dread  of  the  imputation  of 
giving  way  to  political  unions,  had 
appointed  the  recorder  of  Bristol  a 
judge  in  his  own  cause,  it  would 
have  been  a  most  flagrant  instance 
of  their  folly  in  being  afraid  of 
being  thought  afraid.  He  knew 
well,  that  although  the  recorder’s 
name  had  been  inserted  in  the 
commission,  he  would  not  have 
acted;  but  that  could  not  be 
looked  on  as  a  sufficient  reason  for 
inserting  his  name,  as  it  would 
have  furnished  a  precedent  for 


other  men  similarly  circumstanced, 
but  not  possessing  the  same  high 
sense  of  honour.  Nor  was  the 
omission  unprecedented.  There 
^vas  a  precedent  much  later  than 
Judge  Jefferies,  and  under  a  very 
different  person.  In  lffth  a  spe¬ 
cial  commission  was  issued  for  the 
trial  of  a  prisoner  at  Bristol.  He 
was  accused  of  having  forged  the 
name  of  the  recorder  to  a  bill  drawn 
on  an  alderman  of  Bristol,  so  that 
when  his  case  was  called  on  for 
trial  at  the  sessions,  where  the  re¬ 
corder  and  the  aldermen  were 
judges,  it  was  found  that  it  could  not 
be  tried,  unless  the  recorder  and  al¬ 
derman  made  themselves  judges  in 
their  own  cause.  In  consequence, 
a  special  commission  was  drawn 
up;  in  that  commission  the  names 
of  the  recorder  and  aldermen  were 
not  inserted,  but  two  of  the  king’s 
justices  were  named  in  their  stead  ; 
and  when  he  told  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend,  that  the  recorder  of 
Bristol,  and  the  person  by  whom  it 
was  drawn  up,  was  John  Dunning, 
he  was  sure  that  the  value  of  the 
precedent  would  not  be  denied. 

Sir  R.  Peel  proposed  the  same 
amendment  or  alteration  on  that 
part  of  the  address  that  related  to 
the  affairs  of  Holland  and  Belgium, 
which  had  been  suggested  in  the 
Blouse  of  Peers  by  lord  Harrowby ; 
and  it  was  adopted.  Besides  ad¬ 
verting  generally  to  the  other 
topics  in  the  speech,  he  protested 
against  a  precedent  now  estab¬ 
lished,  which,  if  it  were  followed 
on  future  occasions,  would  be 
both  bad  and  dangerous  —  he 
meant,  the  assembling  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  the  despatch  of  business, 
without  giving  the  usual  notice. 
He  admitted  that,  by  the  letter  of 
the  law,  government  was  entitled 
to  call  parliament  together  after 
fourteen  days’  notice  :  yet  it  was 
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laid  down  by  the  highest  author¬ 
ities,  that,  up  to  the  period  when 
tlie  old  law  was  altered,  it  was 
deemed  of  high  importance  that 
forty  days’  notice  should  be  given 
of  the  meeting  of  parliament.  Mr. 
Hatsell  had  stated,  that  though 
there  was  no  express  law,  stating 
that  so  long  a  notice  should  be 
given,  yet  such  was  the  danger  of 
having  members  taken  by  surprise, 
that  any  minister  who  failed  to 
give  such  a  notice  would  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanour,  and  liable  to 
the  censure  of  both  Houses  of  Par¬ 
liament.  By  the  Act  of  1797, 
the  old  law  was  altered,  and  go¬ 
vernment  was  enabled  to  call  the 
parliament  together  after  fourteen 
days’  notice.  Yet,  though  such 
was  the  law,  the  conviction  of  the 
necessity  of  giving  the  old  length 
of  notice  was  so  strong,  that,  in  the 
thirty  years  which  had  elapsed 
since  its  enactment,  the  shortest 
period  between  the  summoning  of 
parliament  to  meet  and  its  actually 
meeting  was  twenty-three  days, 
and  that  was  occasioned  by  the 
necessity  of  ratifying  the  peace  in 
the  year  1801.  Pie  admitted  that, 
when  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Grenville 
introduced  the  Act  of  1797*  they 
alleged  that  the  greater  facilities 
of  intercourse,  and  also  of  commu¬ 
nication,  by  the  post,  justified 
them  in  abridging  the  time  of  no¬ 
tice;  but  it  ought  not  to  be  forgot¬ 
ten,  that  since  that  time  tlie  union 
with  Ireland  had  taken  place,  the 
parliaments  of  the  two  kingdoms 
had  been  incorporated  into  one, 
and  therefore,  as  a  general  rule,  a 
longer  notice  than  fourteen  days 
ought  to  be  given.  For  govern¬ 
ment,  be  it  recollected,  were  always 
on  the  spot ;  they  could  tell  their 
friends  when  parliament  would 
meet,  and,  therefore,  if  the  prece¬ 
dent  now  established  were  followed, 


it  might,  in  the  hands  of  a  bad 
minister,  form  a  very  dangerous 
precedent.  If  it  had  been  neces¬ 
sary  to  take  immediate  precautions 
against  the  cholera,  or  to  devise 
measures  to  put  down  the  unions, 
or  to  frame  new  provisions  to 
quell  disturbances  like  those  which 
had  recently  occurred  at  Bristol, 
then  there  would  have  been  some 
show  of  reason  for  establishing 
such  a  precedent  as  the  present. 
But  the  speech  from  the  throne 
said  nothing  of  the  necessity  of 
taking  immediate  measures  on  any 
of  these  matters.  Reform,  for¬ 
sooth,  was  of  urgent  necessity: — 
admitted  :  but  that  necessity  was 
as  well  known  to  the  government 
on  the  1st  of  November  as  it  was 
fourteen  days  ago.  At  the  close 
of  the  last  session,  parliament  was 
prorogued,  in  the  usual  way,  till 
the  22nd  of  November.  Members 
left  town,  not  so  much  to  attend  to 
their  private  affairs  in  the  country, 
as  to  obey  the  injunctions  con¬ 
tained  in  his  Majesty’s  speech,  by 
securing  the  tranquillity  of  their 
respective  counties.  Up  to  a  late 
period,  before  the  22nd  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  it  was  the  general  impression 
throughout  the  country,  that  par¬ 
liament  would  not  meet  for  the  de¬ 
spatch  of  business  before  Christ¬ 
mas.  For  reasons,  into  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  which  he  would  not  enter, 
an  alteration  in  the  intention  of 
government  took  place.  Now,  if 
the  necessity  for  reform  were  so 
great  as  was  now  alleged,  that  ne¬ 
cessity  existed  before  the  22nd  of 
November,  and  consequently  mem¬ 
bers  were  entitled  to  a  longer  no¬ 
tice  of  the  meeting  of  parliament 
than  that  which  they  had  recently 
received.  Other  matters,  which 
might  have  been  thought  to  be 
urgent,  were  not  even  noticed. 
That  they  should  meet  with  two 
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such  questions  as  the  renewal  of 
the  Bank  Charter  and  of  the  East 
India  Company’s  Charter,  and  that 
not  one  word  should  be  said  on 
either  in  the  king’s  speech,  did 
appear  to  him  to  be  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  and  incomprehensible. 
That  they  should  discuss  the  ques¬ 
tion,  whether  the  cholera  was  in¬ 
digenous,  or  imported  from  abroad 
— a  question  involved  in  much  un¬ 
certainty,  and  on  which  medical 
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men  would  be  the  only  good  de¬ 
baters, — and  that  they  should  leave 
the  heavier  matters  of  the  Bank 
andEast-Xndia  Company’s  Charter 
totally  unnoticed,  was  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  omissions  that 
could  well  be  imagined  in  what 
3) ad  been  praised  as  a  straightfor¬ 
ward  and  manly  speech.  Of  the 
allusion  in  the  speech  and  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  necessity  of  a  speedy 
and  satisfactory  settlement  of  the 
reform  question.  Sir  Robert  said 
he  would  not  object  to  it,  as  minis¬ 
ters  had  declared  it  was  not  in¬ 
tended  to  express  any  pledge.  But 
though  his  most  fervent  wish  was, 
that  this  question  should  be 
brought  to  a  speedy  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  settlement,  he  would  candidly 
avow  that  he  despaired  of  witness¬ 
ing  so  desirable  a  consummation 
He  was  afraid,  that,  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  discussions  on  the  reform 
bill,  they  had  agitated  principles 
which  did  not  admit  of  any  sa- 
tisfactory  settlement.  If  he  could 
bring  himself  to  imagine  that 
the  passing  of  this  measure 
would  be  the  conclusion  of  the 
agitation  to  which  it  had  given 
birth,  many  of  his  objections  to  it 
would  disappear ;  but  it  was  his 
conscientious  belief  that  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  bill  itself  were  so 
many  impediments  to  the  speedy 
and  satisfactory  settlement  of  the 
question  of  reform,  which  the  mi¬ 
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nisters  themselves  had  not  the  ca¬ 
pacity  to  remove.  u  We  are  at  issue 
as  to  the  causes  of  the  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  state  of  flie  country.  Of 
course,  the  advocates  of  reform  say 
that  it  is  attributable  to  us,  who 
oppose  their  favourite  bill.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  tell  you  that  it 
is  to  your  measures,  and  to  your 
measures  alone,  that  it  is  owing ; 
for  you  cannot  shake  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  ancient  institutions  of 
a  country  without  producing  dis¬ 
content  which  will  long  survive  the 
introduction  of  the  measure  which 
gave  it  existence.  In  the  speech 
from  the  throne,  what  do  I  read  ? 
The  admission  of  combinations 
against  property,  of  distress,  of 
suspended  confidence,  of  embar¬ 
rassed  commerce,  of  interrupted 
and  paralysed  industry.  I  find  in 
the  speech  the  admission  of  a  spirit 
of  violence  and  outrage,  which 
must  be  controlled  by  the  power 
of  the  law,  but  which  has  hitherto 
only  been  repressed  by  the  power 
of  the  sword.  Do  I  hear  anything 
of  economy,  of  reduction  of  tax¬ 
ation,  of  reduction  of  estimates  ? 
Nothing  like  it.  Do  I  com¬ 
plain  of  this  ?  Am  I  of  opinion 
that  the  estimates  which  will 
shortly  be  proposed  for  our  consi¬ 
deration  are  greater  than  the 
emergencies  of  the  state  require  ? 
No  ;  but  I  have  no  hope  that  true 
economy  will  ever  spring  from 
reform,  or  at  least  from  that  re¬ 
form  which  introduces  changes 
into  our  system,  tending  to  un¬ 
settle  all  the  principles  of  govern¬ 
ment.  I  hear  sarcasms  from  various 
quarters,  of  the  past  measures  of 
Tory  governments.  I  hear  invita¬ 
tions  to  us  to  attend  public  meet¬ 
ings,  and  to  express  our  opinions 
on  the  great  question  which  now 
agitates  all  bosoms — in  the  pre¬ 
sence,  I  suppose,  of  the  150.000 
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philosophers  of  Birmingham.  Alas! 
what  a  mockery  of  freedom  of  opin¬ 
ion  and  discussion  is  there  !  Has 
there  ever  been,  in  the  whole  his¬ 
tory  of  the  last  century,  any  period 
in  which  such  effectual  practical 
restrictions  were  imposed  on  the 
freedom  of  speech,  as  have  been 
imposed  on  it  since  the  agitation 
of  the  question  of  reform  ?  Be¬ 
lieve  me,  sir,  there  are  other  ty¬ 
rannies  than  those  of  individual 
despots.  Who  can  deny  their  ex¬ 
istence  ?  Who  can  doubt  their 
galling  and  oppressive  character, 
who  has  seen  the  bitter  and  unre¬ 
lenting  animosity  with  which  the 
populace  have  pursued  many  of 
those  great  and  illustrious  charac¬ 
ters  who  acted  the  part  of  good 
subjects  and  honest  men  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  without  the  least 
suspicion  of  unworthy  motives  ? 
And  yet,  can  it  be  denied,  that  it 
was  not  safe  for  them  to  travel 
home  to  their  country  seats,  after 
the  conscientious  votes  which  they 
had  given  in  defence  of  the  true 
interests  of  the  people  of  England? 
What  system  of  government  can 
that  be,  in  which  you  deny  to  your 
opponents  the  free  exercise  of  judg¬ 
ment  and  of  speech  ?  You  cannot 
propose  changes  extensive  as  those 
of  your  reform  bill,  without  ex- 
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pecting,  if  you  are  reasonable  men, 
that  they  will  encounter  opposi¬ 
tion.  You  may  denounce  that 
opposition — you  may  visit  it  with 
confiscation,  exile,  and  death ;  but 
so  long  as  honour  and  courage 
exist  among  men — and  in  English 
bosoms  I  trust  these  qualities  will 
find  an  eternal  spring — you  will 
not,  you  cannot,  deter  us  from  the 
expression  of  our  honest  opinions/’ 
Lord  A1  thorp  justified  the  short 
notice  on  which  parliament  had 
been  called  together  by  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  country,  contending 


that  whoever  looked  at  the  exist¬ 
ing  state  of  excitation  would  ad¬ 
mit,  that  ministers  had  exercised  a 
sound  discretion  in  assembling  it  at 
this  unusual  season,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  public  and  private  incon¬ 
venience  which  might  be  occa¬ 
sioned  to  individuals.  Sir  R.  Peel 
had  complained  that  the  speech 
made  no  mention  either  of  the  Bank 
Charter  or  of  that  of  the  East- 
India  Company.  As  to  the  Bank 
Charter,  it  had  not  been  custom¬ 
ary,  when  its  renewal  was  neces- 
sarily  brought  under  the  consider- 
ation  of  parliament,  to  allude  to  it 
in  the  king’s  speech.  At  the  same 
time  he  had  no  objection  to  state, 
that  as  the  period  at  which  the 
Bank  Charter  would  expire  was  so 
near  at  hand,  he  should  feel  it  his 
duty,  in  the  course  of  the  present 
session,  to  submit  a  motion  for  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  on  the 
subject.  With  respect  to  the  East- 
India  Charter,  there  had  been 
already  a  committee  appointed  on 
the  subject,  which  would  be  re¬ 
appointed  this  session  ;  but  as  the 
charter  would  not  expire  until 
1834,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
introduce  any  more  specific  mea¬ 
sure  on  the  subject  this  year. 

Mr.  Hunt  spoke  of  the  distresses 
of  the  industrious  classes,  many  of 
whom  he  stated  to  be  destitute  of 
employment,  and  many  more  to  be 
employed  at  miserable  wages.  He 
thought  that  a  great  part  of  this 
distress  was  occasioned  by  the  too 
hasty  withdrawal  of  the  paper 
currency,  and  by  not  reducing 
taxes  in  the  same  proportion  that 
the  circulation  had  been  reduced. 
He  therefore  moved  the  following 
amendment,  the  object  of  which  he 
declared  to  be,  not  to  get  rid  of 
the  address,  but  to  give  ministers 
time  to  consider,  whether  they 
would  not  depart  from  the  absurd 
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practice  of  making  the  address  a 
mere  echo  of  the  speech,  and  move 
one  which  had  some  meaning  in 
it: — “  That  in  the  present  critical 
and  alarming  state  of  the  country, 
when  trade  and  manufactures  were 
reduced  to  such  difficulties  by  the 
withdrawing  of  and  narrowing  the 
circulation,  without  a  proportion¬ 
ate  reduction  of  taxation,  by  which 
the  incomes  of  all  but  those  who 
lived  upon  the  taxes  were  reduced 
one  half  in  value,  the  greatest  dis¬ 
tresses  existed ;  that  these  were 
aggravated  by  the  baleful  system 
called  free  trade,  by  which  a  com¬ 
petition  of  foreign  silks,  gloves,  and 
other  articles,  was  permitted  with 
our  own  manufactures;  that  by 
these  means  the  people  were  driven 
to  desperation  and  phrenzy ;  and 
that  to  these  causes  were  to  be  at¬ 
tributed  those  incendiary  proceed¬ 
ings  going  on  in  the  country  3  that 
for  these  reasons  the  House  do 
adjourn,  to  give  time  to  ministers 
to  prepare  a  suitable  address,  tak¬ 
ing  proper  notice  of  the  state  and 
condition  of  the  country.”  As  no 
member,  however,  could  be  found 
to  second  the  amendment,  it  fell  to 
the  ground. 

In  pursuance  of  a  notice  given 
on  the  first  night  of  the  session, 
lord  John  Russell,  on  the  12th 
December,  moved  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  new  reform  bill.  He  recalled 
to  the  recollection  of  the  House 
the  declaration  of  Lord  Grey,  on 
the  rejection  of  the  former  bill  by 
the  House  of  Peers,  that  he  re¬ 
mained  in  office  only  with  the  view 
of  bringing  forward  another  and 
not  less  efficient  measure  of  reform. 
The  principle  of  the  new  measure 
was,  therefore,  to  be  the  same  with 
that  of  its  predecessor.  Any  alter¬ 
ations  which  had  been  made,  left 
its  efficiency  unimpaired.  A  reso¬ 
lution  of  the  House  of  Commons 
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had  been  passed  in  favour  of  that 
principle,  so  that  government,  in 
proposing  a  measure  of  reform  to 
that  House,  which  already  stood 
pledged  by  its  former  votes,  must 
expect  that  it  would  reject  any 
measure  which  was  not  conformable 
to  its  own  settled  declarations.  It 
was  only  necessary,  therefore,  to 
explain  the  alterations  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  bill,  and  which  regarded  the 
manner  of  carrying  into  effect 
principles  already  adopted  and 
sanctioned  by  the  House. 

These  principles,  as  recognized 
in  the  former  bill,  consisted  in  the 
disfranchisement  of  decayed  and 
inconsiderable  boroughs,  the  en¬ 
franchisement  of  large  and  opulent 
towns,  and  the  introduction  every 
where  of  a  new  electoral  qualifi¬ 
cation.  To  determine  the  boroughs 
which  should  be  disfranchised,  the 
former  bill  had  taken  the  census  of 
1821,  and  had  fixed  on  a  certain 
amount  of  population,  disfranchis¬ 
ing  all  the  boroughs  whose  popu¬ 
lation  did  not  reach  that  amount. 
Since  then,  a  new  census  had  been 
completed,  which  could  not  be 
thrown  out  of  view,  but  which,  at 
the  same  time,  was  liable  to  ob¬ 
jections  ;  because,  having  been 
taken  after  a  particular  point  of 
population  had  been  fixed  as  that 
of  disfranchisement,  it  was  not  im¬ 
probable  that  pains  had  been  taken 
to  raise  individual  boroughs  above 
the  line  of  disfranchisement.  Mi¬ 
nisters,  therefore,  had  determined 
to  take  the  number  of  houses, 
rather  than  that  of  inhabitants,  it 
being  less  likely  that  improper 
practices  would  be  adopted  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  former  than  to  the 
latter.  When  the  census  of  1821 
was  adopted,  it  was  supposed  that 
the  difference  of  the  limits  between 
the  different  towns  and  the  limits 
of  the  different  boroughs  would  not 
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be  so  great  as  to  produce  much 
variation.  It  had  appeared,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  course  of  the  late  dis¬ 
cussions,  that  the  difference  was 
great  indeed,  and  it  was  found  dif¬ 
ficult  to  draw  a  line  which  should 
mark  where  the  census  should  be 
attended  to,  and  where  it  was  to 
be  disregarded.  Ministers,  there¬ 
fore,  had  used  every  means  in  their 
power  to  obtain  a  correct  account 
of  the  size  and  importance  of  the 
boroughs  which  were  to  be  abo¬ 
lished,  and,  in  doing  so,  they  had 
found  no  small  difficulties  to  con¬ 
tend  with.  Where  there  was  a 
borough  containing  all  the  town, 
you  took  the  number  of  houses  of 
the  town  as  the  number  of  houses 
of  the  borough,  and  obtained  a 
satisfactory  result.  But  where  the 
town  had  extended  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  borough,  it  would  be 
wrong  to  say  that  because  you  had 
taken  all  the  houses  of  the  bo¬ 
rough,  and  they  were  below  a  given 
mark,  therefore  the  town  was  not 
to  be  allowed  that  importance  in 
the  scale  of  representation  to  which 
its  growth  entitled  it.  It  was  often 
a  matter  of  difficulty  to  ascertain 
what  that  importance  really  was  ; 
and  ministers  had  called  in  another 
test  to  obtain  a  comparative  view 
of  the  importance  of  the  different 
boroughs,  and  also  to  prevent  an 
inconsiderable  place,  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  low  houses,  obtaining  any 
advantage  over  another  place  wi  tli 
a  smaller  number  of  houses,  but  of 
more  respectable  houses.  I  his 
additional  test  was  obtained  by 
taking,  along  with  the  number  of 
10/.  houses,  the  amount  of  assessed 
taxes  as  stated  in  the  returns  for 
the  present  year.  Great  assistance 
had  been  derived  from  the  diligence 
and  attention  of  the  gentlemen 
who  had  been  sent  into  the  country 
as  commissioners  to  ascertain  the 


limits  of  the  different  cities  and 
boroughs.  Letters  had  likewise 
been  addressed  to  the  returning  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  different  boroughs  ; 
the  answers  received  had  in  general 
been  fair  and  explicit ;  and  even 
where  the  commissioners  had  made 
corrections,  these  corrections  were 
generally  required,  because  the 


mayors  had  made  their  towns  not 
too  large,  but  too  small.  These 
letters  had  been  referred  to  one 
of  the  commissioners.  Lieutenant 
Drummond,  in  order  that  all  the 
information,  whether  acquired  from 
them,  or  from  the  labours  of  the 
commissioners,  might  be  reduced 
into  a  compact  and  comprehensible 
shape.  This  being  done,  Lieute¬ 
nant  Drummond  had  farther  been 
requested  to  make  out  a  list  of  one 
hundred  boroughs,  beginning  at 
the  lowest,  and  ascending  upwards, 
taking,  as  the  compound  test  of 
their  importance,  the  number  of 
houses  which  they  contained,  and 
the  amount  of  assessed  taxes  which 
they  paid.  On  these  data  sche¬ 
dule  A  of  the  new  bill  was  to  be 
founded. 

The  drawing  of  the  line  at  which 
disfranchisement  should  stop,  his 
lordship  said,  must  necessarily  be 
arbitrary,  whether  the  population, 
the  houses,  or  the  amount  of  as¬ 
sessed  taxes,  or  the  number  of  bo¬ 
roughs  was  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion.  It  had  appeared  to  Minis¬ 
ters,  that  they  could  not  do  better 
than  take  the  number  which 
had  been  fixed  last  session  as  the 
number  of  decayed  and  inconsider¬ 
able  boroughs.  They  therefore 
proposed  to  strike  off  fifty-six,  the 
number  which  stood  in  schedule  A. 
of  the  former  bill.  The  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  determination  would 
be,  that  some  of  the  boroughs, 
which  formerly  escaped  disfran¬ 
chisement  in  consequence  of  the 
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population  of  their  parishes  being 
large,  though  the  boroughs  them¬ 
selves  were  inconsiderable,  would 
now  be  placed  in  schedule  A,  whilst 
others  would  be  raised  out  of  it, 
and  placed  in  schedule  B.  The 
boroughs  which  would  be  placed  in 
schedule  A,  in  consequence  of  this 
change,  were  Aldborough,  York¬ 
shire;  Amersham ;  East  Grin- 
stead;  Okehampton,  and  Saltash. 
Concerning  Ashburton,  the  last  of 
the  fi  fty-si  x,  there  were  some  doubts, 
occasioned  by  the  doubts  as  to  the 
limits  of  the  borough.  Supposing 
Ashburton  to  be  one  of  the  fifty-six, 
then  the  boroughs  raised  out  of 
schedule  A  into  schedule  B  were 
Midhurst,  Petersfield,  Eye,  Ware- 
ham,  Woodstock,  and  Lostwithiel, 
these  boroughs  under  the  new  cri¬ 
terion,  appearing  to  be  of  greater 
importance  than  was  deemed  to 
belong  to  them  under  the  criterion 
adopted  in  the  old  bill. 

Another  part  of  the  disfranchis¬ 
ing  clauses  of  the  bill  regarded  the 
boroughs  in  schedule  B,  which  were 
to  be  deprived  of  only  one  of  their 
two  members.  This  class  depended 
on  very  different  principles  from 
those  which  governed  schedule  A. 
The  boroughs  in  schedule  A  were 
disfranchised  because  they  could 
have  no  free  election  ;  but  the  bo¬ 
roughs  in  schedule  B  vrere  placed 
there  from  an  idea  of  the  propriety 
of  not  giving  to  the  smaller  boroughs 
such  a  large  share  in  the  represent¬ 
ation  as  they  possessed  at  present, 
and  with  a  view  of  diminishing  the 
numbers  of  the  House.  The  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  framers  of  the  bill  as  to 
the  propriety  of  diminishing  the 
share  which  these  boroughs  had  in 
the  representation,  remained  un¬ 
changed.  With  regard  to  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  filling  up  the  numbers 
of  the  House,  it  had  been  matter 
of  serious  consideration  with  them, 
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whether,  as  the  vacancies  occasi¬ 
oned  by  the  disfranchisement  of 
the  boroughs  had  been  filled  up  so 
far  as  to  give  to  the  house  only 
twenty-three  members  less  than 
those  which  now  constituted  it, 
it  might  not  he  of  greater  ad¬ 
vantage  to  leave  its  members  un- 
diminished  in  number,  especi¬ 
ally  as  those  who  objected  to  the 
diminution  of  the  House  might 
be  conciliated  without  sacrificing 
any  of  the  principles  of  the  bill. 
One  of  the  constant  objections 
made  to  the  bill  of  last  session 
was,  that  many  of  the  large  towns 
which  were  enfranchised,  having 
only  one  representative,  would  re¬ 
main  in  a  state  of  discontent,  until 
they  received  the  privilege  of  each 
returning  two  representatives. 
Without  yielding  all  the  force  of 
that  argument,  it  was  evident  to 
the  framers  of  the  bill  that  a  great 
advantage  would  be  gained  if,  by 
giving  a  second  member  to  those 
towns,  the  objection  was  in  some 
degree  obviated  ;  and  the  larger  of 
the  towns  would  be  placed  in  a 
still  better  situation.  Ministers, 
therefore,  bad  resolved  to  give  an 
additional  member  to  a  certain 
number  of  the  boroughs  in  schc- 
duleB,  taking  the  number  included 
in  that  schedule  to  be  forty-one, 
as  it  bad  been  fixed  last  session, 
and  divide  the  rest  of  the  twen  tv- 
three  members,  with  two  except¬ 
ions,  among  the  newly  enfranchised 
towns  which,  under  the  late  bill, 
were  to  have  only  one  representa¬ 
tive.  Of  the  twenty- three  mem¬ 
bers  required  to  fill  up  the  numbers 
of  the  bouse,  it  was  proposed  that 
ten  should  be  given  to  the  most 
considerable  towns  in  schedule  B, 
one  to  Chatham,  so  as  to  render  it 
independent  of  Rochester,  and 
another  to  the  county  of  Mon¬ 
mouth,  from  which  there  had  been 
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several  petitions,  stating  tliat  there 
was  only  one  district  of  boroughs 
in  that  county,  though  its  popu¬ 
lation  exceeded  100,000.  Thus 
were  twelve  of  the  twenty- three 
disposed  of,— the  rest  were  given 
to  the  large  towns  to  which  the 
late  bill  gave  one  representative 
each.  The  consequence  was,  that 
there  would  only  be  thirty  boroughs 
in  schedule  B  instead  of  forty-one, 
and  thus  in  schedule  C,  instead  of 
twelve  members,  there  would  be 
twenty-two.  Instead  of  there 
being  sixty-nine  places,  as  by  the 
old  bill,  there  would  only  be  forty- 
nine  places  returning  one  repre¬ 
sentative  each. 

His  Lordship  then  proceeded  to 
the  10/.  qualification  clause,  which 
he  considered  to  be,  in  its  principle, 
altogether  unassailable,  bringing 
into  the  constituency  of  the  coun¬ 
try  those  who  were  best  qualified 
to  exercise  the  electoral  franchise, 
while  any  attempt  to  raise  the 
qualification  in  large  towns,  and  to 
diminish  it  in  small  towns,  would 
have  created  a  set  of  scot  and  lot 
boroughs  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on 
the  other,  would  have  alienated 
from  the  government  a  large  mass 
of  active  and  intelligent  persons 
whom  it  was  desirable  to  conciliate. 
The  only  question  respecting  this 
clause  was,  whether  it  was  so  framed 
as  to  enable  those  on  whom  it  be¬ 
stowed  the  franchise  to  exercise 
it;  and  he  believed,  that  whenever 
it  should  have  been  attempted  to 
reduce  that  clause  into  practice,  it 
would  have  been  found  abortive. 
As  it  stood  in  the  last  bill,  the 
right  of  voting  in  boroughs  was  to 
be  enjoyed  by  occupiers  of  houses 
assessed  to  the  house  duty  or  poor’s 
rate  at  10/.,  or  rented  at  10/.,  or 
of  the  annual  value  of  10/.;  but 
then  this  right  was  afterwards 
limited  thus  : — that  no  one,  whose 


landlord  compounded  for  the  rates, 
should  be  entitled  to  vote,  unless 
he  claimed  to  be  rated  in  his  own 
name  ;  and  that  no  one  should  be 
entitled  to  vote  for  any  premises, 
unless  he  had  occupied  them  for 
twelve  calendar  months,  and  had 
not  been  in  the  receipt  of  parochial 
relief  during  that  time.  He  now 
proposed  that  every  one  who  occu- 
cupied  a  house  of  the  value  of  10/. 
should  have  a  right  to  vote  in  be¬ 
half  of  it,  provided  he  was  rated 
— not  that  he  should  be  rated  at 
10/.  but  that  he  should  be  assessed 
to  the  poor  rates ;  and  then  the 
only  question  to  be  decided  would 
be,  whether  he  was  the  occupier 
of  a  house  or  warehouse  of  the 
value  of  10/.  a  year.  It  would 
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likewise  be  enacted  that  any  person 
who  was  not  rated  to  the  poor 
rates  might  demand  to  be  placed 
upon  them,  and  being  so  placed 
upon  them  might  claim  to  be  put 
on  the  registry.  The  mode  of  as¬ 
certaining  the  value  of  the  house 
where  any  dispute  arose  respecting 
it  would  be,  that,  on  a  fixed  dajr,  as 
in  the  former  bill,  the  barrister  to 
be  appointed  for  that  purpose  would 
hold  his  court,  and  would  there 
examine  as  to  the  value  of  pre¬ 
mises  for  which  parties  claimed 
the  right  to  vote,  and  he  would 
decide  as  to  whether  all  the  names 
placed  on  the  list  by  the  overseers 
should  be  allowed  to  remain,  and 
whether  any  others  of  those  claim¬ 
ing  should  be  added. 

In  other  matters,  too,  connected 
with  the  right  of  voting,  the  pre¬ 
sent  bill  would  be  found  to  differ 
from  the  last,  though  most  of  what 
stood  in  the  latter  was  still  allowed 
to  remain.  One  great  objection  to 
the  former  bill  had  been,  that,  in 
depriving  freemen  of  the  right  of 
voting  after  the  lifetime  of  the 
present  possessors,  it  would  have 
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the  effect  of  destroying  all  corpo¬ 
rate  rights.  The  former  bill  ah 
lowed  the  existing  and  inchoate 
right  to  remain  during  the  lives  of 
those  now  in  possession.  The  pre¬ 
sent  bill  did  the  same,  but  it  went 
one  step  farther,  which,  without 
affecting  the  general  principle  of 
the  measure,  was  a  most  impor¬ 
tant  point  as  regarded  the  right  of 
members  of  municipal  corporations. 
It  was,  that  the  present  bill  would 
preserve  for  ever  the  rights  of  free¬ 
men,  acquired  by  birth  or  servitude. 
It  was  not  intended,  however,  to 
change  the  provisions  of  the  late 
bill  with  respect  to  non-residence. 
Non-resident  freemen  would  not 
be  allowed  to  vote,  and  that  part 
of  the  former  bill  which  declared 
non-residence  to  be  a  residence  of 
seven  miles  from  the  city  or  bo¬ 
rough  would  remain  unaltered. 
Another  change  related  to  return¬ 
ing  officers,  about  which  some  dif¬ 
ficulty  arose  in  the  committee  on 
the  late  Bill.  It  was  this — that 
in  any  case  where  his  Majesty 
might  grant  a  charter  of  incorpo¬ 
ration  to  any  of  the  new  boroughs 
to  be  created  by  the  bill,  such  as 
those  in  schedule  C,  it  was  intended 
that  the  mayor  or  other  chief  of¬ 
ficer  of  such  corporation  should  be 
the  returning  officer  of  such  bo¬ 
rough.  It  was  thought  much  bet¬ 
ter  to  unite  the  voters  in  such  bo¬ 
roughs  in  a  corporate  form  on  libe¬ 
ral  principles,  the  same  as  those  of 
London,  and  some  other  large  and 
populous  places,  than  to  leave  them 
the  right  of  voting  without  such 
corporate  form.  There  might  be 
some  difficulty  in  arranging  all  the 
details  of  creating  so  many  new 
corporations,  but  they  were  not  in¬ 
surmountable.  Another  right  re¬ 
served  in  the  bill  related  to  the 
rights  of  freeholders  in  cities  being 
counties  in  themselves.  The  free- 
Voj,  LXXIV. 


holders  were  of  three  classes.  Some 
voted  in  the  county  at  large : 
others  voted  only  for  the  county 
of  the  city  or  borough  •  and  others 
did  not  vote  for  either.  It  was  in¬ 
tended  that  those  who  voted  for 
the  county  at  large  should  remain 
undisturbed.  Those  who  voted  for 
the  county  of  the  city  would  also 
be  allowed  to  continue  that  vote  ; 
but  those  who  by  the  former  bill 
were  not  to  be  allowed  to  vote  for 
cither  place,  would  now  be  allowed 
to  give  their  vote  for  the  county  in 
which  the  city  or  borough  happened 
to  be  situated.  By  the  late  Bill 
commissioners  were  appointed  to 
make  inquiries,  and  to  ascertain 
the  limits  of  boroughs.  The 
reports  of  these  commissioners 
would  be  laid  before  Parliament, 
and  Parliament  itself  would  de¬ 
termine  the  limits  of  each.  It 
would  not  now  be  necessary  that 
this  matter  should  be  left  to  the 
commissioners.  In  consequence  of 
the  inquiries  already  made  on  this 
subject,  and  which  appeared  to 
have  been  conducted  with  very 
great  ability,  a  mass  of  information 
had  been  obtained  which  he  hoped 
he  should  be  able  to  lay  before  the 
House  soon  after  the  Christmas  re¬ 
cess.  By  means  of  this  informa¬ 
tion,  they  would  be  enabled  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  separate  bill,  and  thus  par¬ 
liament  would  determine  by  its 
own  judgment,  and  not  leave  it  to 
the  judgment  of  others  to  state, 
what  boroughs  should  have  their 
boundaries  enlarged,  and  to  what 
extent  the  enlargement  in  each 
case  should  be  carried.  There 
were  other  alterations  of  minor 
importance,  and  some  verbal 
changes  to  which  it  was  not  ne¬ 
cessary  particularly  to  allude,  as 
the  discussion  of  these  would  come 
on  more  properly  in  the  committee; 
and  into  any  discussion  of  the  ge- 
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neral  principles  on  which  the  mea¬ 
sure  was  founded  it  would  be  im¬ 
proper  to  enter,  as  a  more  fitting 
place  would  be  found  for  that  dis¬ 
cussion  at  another  stage  of  the 
bill. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  for  his  own 
part,  was  willing  to  take  the  de¬ 
cision  on  the  second  reading  ;  but 
in  one  thing  there  must  be,  without 
discussion,  one  unanimous  feeling 
on  all  sides,  that  of  gratitude  at  the 
great  escape  which  the  country  had 
had  from  the  bill  of  last  session,  a 
danger  which  he  had  never  fully 
appreciated  till  now.  The  new  bill, 
now  about  to  be  introduced,  was 
a  full  and  complete  answer  to  the 

calumnies  of  which  they  had  heard 

•> 

so  much  in  the  last  session  against 
the  factious  delays,  as  they  were 
then  called,  of  those  who  sought  to 
introduce  some  of  those  very  mo- 
dificatious  now  adopted  by  the  noble 
lord  who  brought  forward  the  for¬ 
mer  measure.  The  advantage  of 
those  much  maligned  delays  and 
objections  was  now  visible  in  many 
parts  of  the  new  bill.  On  looking 
at  schedule  A,  there  was  scarcely 
an  amendment  which  had  been 
offered  from  the  opposition  side  of 
the  House,  which  had  not  been 
adopted.  The  principle  of  popu¬ 
lation  was  abandoned — as  far  as 
the  census  was  taken,  that  of  the 
present  year  was  preferred  to  the 
census  of  1821—  the  preservation 
of  the  rights  of  freemen,  and  many 
other  modifications  which  the  op¬ 
position  had  struggled  in  vain  to 
introduce  last  session,  were  now 
voluntarily  urged  by  the  noble 
lord  as  so  many  improvements  in 
his  plan  of  reform.  He  would  not 
stop  to  inquire  why  when  five  bo¬ 
roughs  were  taken  out  of  schedule 
A,  as  many  more  should  be  added, 
so  as  to  make  it  contain  the  exact 
arbitrary  number  of  fifty-six,  as  it 


stood  in  the  last  bill.  He  would 
not  examine  why  the  number  of 
boroughs  having  but  one  member 
each  should  be  reduced  from  sixty- 
nine  to  forty-nine,  nor  would  he 
enter  into  any  inquiry  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  change  in  the  right 
of  voting  in  cities  and  counties ; 
but,  leaving  all  these  as  matters  for 
future  discussion,  he  must  congra¬ 
tulate  himself  and  his  friends  on 
the  opposition  they  made  to  the 
last  bill,  of  the  effects  of  which 
they  had  now  such  unquestionable 
proofs.  He  was  not  surprised  that 
the  noble  mover  should  have  been 
so  severe  on  the  late  bill  ;  but  he 
owned  he  was  not  prepared  for  such 
a  sacrifice  to  the  manes  of  the  late 
parliament  as  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution  of  General  Gascoyne, 
by  keeping  up  the  number  of  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  House  undiminished. 
It  was  said  that  the  10/.  clause  was 
still  maintained.  He  did  not  ob¬ 
ject  to  that  which  determined  the 
class  of  voters  in  cities  and  counties, 
but  he  attached  less  importance  to 
the  accidents  of  the  clause  than  to 
the  clause  itself.  The  ground  of  the 
right  of  voting  was,  that  the  party 
claiming  it  should  occupy  a  house 
of  the  yearly  value  of  10/.  and  be 
rated  to  the  poor’s-rate.  He  did 
not  sec  how  that  differed  from  the 
clause  as  it  stood  in  the  last  bill. 
In  that  clause  rent  and  assessment 
and  yearly  value,  were  introduced  ; 
and  he  at  that  time  stated  his  opin¬ 
ion  that  rent  alone  would  be  the 
fairest  as  well  as  the  simplest  mode 
of  ascertaining  value  ;  for  value 
would  involve  difficulties  from  the 
differences  which  would  exist 
amongst  many  as  to  what  that  value 
was.  After  all  that  had  been  said 
in  the  House  and  out  of  the 
House,  as  to  the  nature  and  alleged 
object  of  that  opposition,  what 
was  at  length  the  result  l  It 
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was  now  declared  to  be  the  de¬ 
liberate  conviction  of  the  king’s 
government  that  the  objections  the 
opposition  took  were  well  founded. 
Whatever  might  be  his  objections 
to  the  bill  which  was  now  about  to 
be  introduced,  he  rejoiced,  for  the 
sake  of  the  character  of  those  on 
that  side  of  the  House  with 
whom  he  had  the  honour  to  act, 
that  such  a  triumphant  refuta¬ 
tion  was  brought  forward  of  the 
charges  which  had  been  made 
against  them.  He  for  one  rejoiced 
at  the  delay  which  had  taken 
place,,  not  only  on  account  of 
the  amendments  which  had  been 
made  in  the  details  of  the  bilb 
but  because  if  the  House  should 
determine,  on  the  second  reading 
of  the  Bill,  to  adopt  the  principle 
of  the  measure,  and  to  make  so 
extraordinary  and  extensive  a 
change  in  the  frame  and  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  Government  of  this 
country,  he  could  not  help  think¬ 
ing,  that  when  they  approached 
the  discussion  of  the  details 
there  would  be  a  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  majority  of  that 
House  to  follow  the  course  of  the 
king’s  government,  and  to  introduce 
more  amendments  into  the  measure. 
Another,  and  a  great  advantage, 
arising  from  the  delay  was,  that 
they  would  now  have  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  discussing  this  important 
question  in  a  state  of  greater  calm¬ 
ness,  influenced  by  less  excited 
feelings,  and  altogether  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  better  calculated  to 
enable  them  to  arrive  at  a  wise  and 
dispassionate  conclusion. 

Lord  Althorpe,  on  the  other 
hand,  could  not  recollect  that  a 
question  had  been  moved  from  the 
opposition  side  of  the  House  with 
respect  to  any  of  the  alterations 
which  had  since  been  made  in  the 
bill.  Ministers  had  certainly  given 


their  attention  to  every  reasonable 
suggestion  with  regard  to  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  bill ;  and  many  of  those 
alterations  which  were  now  pro¬ 
posed  might  have  been  pressed 
upon  their  consideration  ;  but  he 
did  not  remember  that  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  had  been  given  them  from 
the  other  side  of  the  House,  during 
the  last  session,  to  adopt  such 
alterations.  When  Ministers 
brought  forward  the  measure,  ob¬ 
jections  were  raised  to  some  of  its 
details,  and  various  improvements 
were  proposed  in  it.  The  bill 
having  been  thrown  out,  they 
employed  the  interval  which  had 
since  elapsed  in  endeavouring  to 
remove  all  reasonable  objections  to 
the  details  of  the  measure,  and  in 
introducing  such  improvements  as 
were  consistent  with  its  great 
principle  ;  and  because  they  had 
thus  attempted  to  render  the  mea¬ 
sure  as  perfect  as  they  could,  the 
right  hon.  baronet  now  taunted 
them  with  their  conduct !  Would 
it  have  been  the  conduct  of  men  of 
sane  minds,  when  time  for  consi¬ 
deration  with  regard  to  a  measure 
of  this  description  had  been  forced 
upon  them,  not  to  employ  it  in 
endeavouring  to  remove  all  the 
reasonable  objections  which  had 
been  raised  to  the  bill  ?  The 
giving  up  the  clause  regarding  the 
commissioners  was  a  necessary  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  fact  of  the  commis¬ 
sioners  having  now  made  their 
inquiry.  This  was  the  reason,  and 
the  only  reason,  for  the  omission  of 
that  clause.  Great  alterations 
were  said  to  have  been  made  in 
schedule  A,  Now  fifty-one  boroughs 
out  of  fifty-six  remained  as  before, 
and  whether  the  alteration  which 
was  proposed  to  be  made  as  to  the 
other  five  would  be  advantageous 
or  disadvantageous,  at  all  events  it 
was  not  one  from  which  he  thought 
[c  2] 
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that  the  right  hon.  baronet  had 
much  reason  to  congratulate  either 
himself  or  the  country  on  having 
had  a  great  escape.  The  10/. 
clause,  again,  it  was  admitted,  suf¬ 
fered  nothing  from  the  alteration 
which  had  been  introduced  into  it. 
The  fact  was,  that  the  clause  had 
been  merely  simplified  in  its  word¬ 
ing  and  provisions ;  but  in  its 
practical  effect  it  was  still  precisely 
similar  to  that  contained  in  the 
late  bill.  The  main  principle  of 
the  bill  remained  precisely  the 
same  as  it  was  before,  and  in  all 
points  of  material  consequence  the 
present  bill  would  be  precisely 
similar  to  the  late  one. 

In  answer  to  his  lordship,  Mr. 
Croker  expressed  his  surprise  that 
the  recollection  of  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  should  be  unable 
to  furnish  him  with  any  instance 
of  the  alterations  now  adopted  as 
improvements  having  been  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  opposition,  and  resist¬ 
ed  by  ministers  and  their  majorities. 
Had  he  forgotten  the  vote  regard¬ 
ing  Aldborough  in  Yorkshire  ? 
On  the  last  night  that  the  late  bill 
was  in  committee,  it  was  proposed 
that  Aldborough  should  be  trans¬ 
ferred  from  schedule  13  to  schedule 
A,  and  that  motion  was  lost  by  a 
large  majority,  who  would  no 
doubt  now  be  ready  to  place  Aid- 
borough  in  that  schedule.  Had  he 

o  g 

never  heard,  in  the  discussions  on 
the  late  bill,  mention  made  on  that 
side  of  the  house  of  the  borough  of 
Northallerton,  and  did  he  forget 
that  it  was  contended  by  the  oppo¬ 
sition  that  the  principle  as  applied 
to  that  borough  was  perfectly  falla¬ 
cious,  and  that  it  ought  not  to 
stand  where  it  did  in  the  bill  ? 
The  voice  of  the  opposition  was 
upon  that  point  resisted,  and  North¬ 
allerton  was  left  in  a  position  where 
it  should  not  be.  Had  lie  never 


heard  of  the  injustice  which  was 
committed  in  placing  the  borough 
of  Morpeth  where  it  was  ?  Had 
he  never  heard,  then,  of  such  a 
word  as  Caine  ?  If  the  same  rule 
had  been  applied  to  Caine,  which 
had  been  applied  to  other  places,  it 
would  have  been  placed  either  in 
schedule  B  or  schedule  A.  In  the 
late  bill  the  strict  rule  as  to  the 
limits  of  boroughs  had  been  applied 
to  Guildford  and  Dorchester,  but 
Northallerton  and  Caine  had  been 
allowed  to  swell  their  numbers  by 
the  addition  of  the  population  of 
the  neighbouring  parishes.  In 
fact,  he  did  not  remember  a  single 
point  of  those  details  in  the  former 
bill,  that  had  been  brought  to  a 
division,  which  was  not  now  con¬ 
ceded.  He  was  ready  to  admit 
that  the  alterations  which  were 
proposed  appeared  to  be  improve¬ 
ments  on  the  old  bill,  but  his  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  principle  of  the  bill 
remained  as  great  as  ever. 

Similar  language  was  held  by 
the  other  opposition  members. 
They  declared  that  no  improve¬ 
ments  of  detail  could  reconcile  them 
to  the  mischievous  principles  on 
which  the  bill  was  founded,  and 
which  they  were  determined  to 
meet  with  the  same  hostility  which 
they  had  formerly  opposed  to  it. 
The  adherents  of  ministers  were 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  present 
bill,  as  they  had  been  with  the  last. 
Some  of  the  Irish  members,  how¬ 
ever,  complained  loudly  that  in¬ 
justice  was  done  to  Ireland  in  not 
allowing  her  a  greater  number  of 
members.  Under  the  former  bill, 
when  the  members  for  England 
were  to  be  reduced  considerably 
below  the  point  at  which  they 
would  now  stand,  Ireland  was  to 
have  had  105  members.  To  Eng¬ 
land  twenty-three  additional  mem¬ 
bers  had  now  been  given.  Scot- 
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land  was  to  be  raised  from  forty- 
five  to  fifty-three  ;  but  Ireland  was 
still  to  receive  only  the  105  which 
had  been  allotted  to  her  under  very 
different  circumstances.  The  bill, 
however,  was  read  a  first  time 
without  opposition,  and  the  second 
reading  was  fixed  for  the  1 6th,  Lord 
Althorpe  having  stated  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  ministers  to  be,  that,  so 
soon  as  the  bill  had  been  read  a 
second  time,  the  House  should 
adjourn  for  the  Christmas  holidays, 
and  that  the  introduction  of  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  bills  should  be 
delayed  till  after  the  recess. 

On  the  16th,  the  motion  that 
the  bill  be  now  read  a  second  time 
was  met  with  an  amendment  moved 
by  Lord  Porchester,  that  it  should 
be  read  a  second  time  that  day  six 
months.  He  had  hoped,  said  his 
lordship,  that  ministers  would  have 
presented  to  parliament  a  bill  so 
framed  as  to  receive  the  almost 
unanimous  assent  of  the  legislature. 
Feeling  as  he  did,  that,  in  the 
present  excited  state  of  the  country, 
all  extravagant  party  views  and 
recollections  ought  to  be  abated, 
and  that  the  harshness  of  party 
opinions  should  be  mitigated  by  a 
spirit  of  mutual  concession,  he 
would  have  gladly  hailed  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  any  well-regulated 
reform.  Ministers  had  thought 
lit  to  pursue  a  different  course  ; 
they  had  refused  to  put  it  in  the 
power  of  even  the  least  hostile  of 
their  opponents  to  return  the  sword 
into  the  scabbard.  The  adoption 
of  the  census  of  183L  and  the 
perpetuating  the  privileges  of  free¬ 
men  were  improvements ;  but  with 
these  exceptions,  the  present  bill 
contained  all  the  defects  and  evils  of 
the  former,  and  contained  them  in 
some  instances,  wofully  aggravated. 
The  qualification  rested  on  a  basis 
even  more  objectionable  than  before. 


Twenty  additional  members  were 
given  to  towns;  only  one  to  the 
counties,  and  that  one  to  the  county 
of  Monmouth.  The  landed  interest 
would  thus  suffer  more  than  they 
would  have  done  under  the  former 
bill,  and  the  present,  therefore,  was 
still  more  democratic.  So  lo  ng  as 
the  national  institutions  were  in 
harmony  with  the  property  of  the 
country,  he  was  not  apprehensive 
of  any  disorganization  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  ;  but  if  that  constitution 
were  made  more  democratic  than 
it  now  was,  a  contest  would  ensue 
between  property  and  numbers,  in 
which  either  property  would  break 
down  the  representative  institutions 
opposed  to  its  safety,  or  these  in¬ 
stitutions  would  break  down  pro¬ 
perty.  To  separate  power  from  pro¬ 
perty  was  the  secret  motive  of  the 
revolutionary  impulse  in  so  many 
states  of  Europe.  In  the  natural 
progress  of  the  democratic  institu¬ 
tions  of  America,  the  federal  or 
conservative  party,  once  so  power¬ 
ful,  was  now  nearly  annihilated. 
The  same  would  be  the  case  in 
England,  if  once  we  converted  our 
mixed  constitution  into  an  unmixed 
democracy,  blindly  responding  to 
the  passions  of  the  people,  and  deaf 
to  the  still  small  voice  of  reason. 
To  produce  this  democracy  was 
the  whole  tendency  of  the  measure 
now  proposed  ;  and  while  ministers 
thus  increased  the  democratic 
power  on  the  one  hand,  they  were 
destroying,  on  the  other,  those  pro¬ 
tecting  influences  by  which  the 
institutions  of  the  country  had  been 
so  long  strengthened  and  supported. 
They  were  unnecessarily  creating 
a  large  popular  constituency  in  the 
metropolis,  where  it  was  less  re¬ 
quired  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  kingdom,  and  where,  most  of 
all,  its  existence  was  likely  to  be 
mischievous;  and  least  under  con- 
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trol.  The  creation  of  this  new 
democratic  power  was  the  less 
necessary,  seeing  that  the  agricul¬ 
tural  or  landed  interest  was  in 
itself  weak,  incapable  of  simulta¬ 
neous  action,  and  easily  overcome. 
Instead  of  strengthening  a  power 
already  too  strong,  the  policy  of 
government  should  have  been  to 
add  to  that  which  was  confessedly 
weak. 

The  debate  which  followed  was 
continued  by  adjournment  on  the 
17th.  The  principal  speakers  in 
defence  of  the  bill  were  Mr.  Macau¬ 
lay,  the  chancellor  of  the  exche¬ 
quer,  Lord  John  Russell,  and  Mr. 
Stanley  ;  while  the  amendment 
was  supported  by  Sir  E.  Sugden, 
Mr.  Croker,  Sir  C.  Wetherell,  and 
Sir  Robert  Peel.  Sir  E.  Sugden, 
who  seconded  the  amendment, 
joined  with  Lord  Porch  ester  in 
characterizing  the  bill  as  being 
still  more  democratic  than  its  pre¬ 
decessor,  and  equally  unfounded  in 
any  sound  principle  of  the  consti¬ 
tution,  though  some  of  the  altera¬ 
tions  made  in  matters  of  detail 
were  changes  for  the  better.  There 
were  other  changes,  however,  and 
in  far  more  important  particulars, 
which  were  alterations  greatly  for 
the  worse,  even  setting  aside  the 
essentially  mischievous  and  un¬ 
constitutional  tendency  of  the 
whole  measure.  Its  general  result, 
iu  the  first  place  was,  that  it  gave 
sixty-six  members  to  the  agricul¬ 
tural  interest  balanced  by  sixty- 
three  given  to  the  towns;  but  it 
did  so  only  after  having  deprived 
the  proper  conservative  interest 
of  the  country  of  no  fewer  than  a 
144  members.  The  former  bill 
had  provided  that  voters  in  cities 
and  boroughs  should  not  be  enti¬ 
tled  also  to  vote  as  freeeholders  in 
the  counties  in  which  such  cities 
and  boroughs  were  situated ;  but. 
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under  the  present  bill,  they  might 
exercise  this  latter  right  ;  and  thus 
the  weight  of  the  population  of  the 
towns  would  be  thrown  into  the 
counties,  where  it  would  often  be 
powerful  enough  to  decide  the 
contest  against  the  rural  popula¬ 
tion.  If  government  bad  really 
intended  to  preserve  the  balance 
between  the  agricultural  and  manu¬ 
facturing  interests,  they  would 
have  confined  the  copyholders  and 
leaseholders  to  those  towns  in  which 
their  freeholds  were  situated,  ex¬ 
cluding  them  from  the  right  of 
voting  for  counties.  A  similar 
deviation  from  the  former  bill  had 
been  made  in  regard  to  cities  which 
were  counties  of  themselves,  the 
weight  of  whose  town  population 
would  be  brou glit  to  bear  upon  the 
counties,  and  this,  too,  with  the 
counties  divided,  and  being  able  to 
oppose  to  it  only  half  their  pro¬ 
perty  and  strength.  The  proper 
agricultural  interest  would  possess 
very  little  influence  over  the  mem¬ 
bers  given  to  the  counties,  and 
none  at  all  over  the  members  given 
to  the  large  cities  and  great  towns. 
He  objected,  too,  to  the  disfran¬ 
chisement  of  those  40.?.  freeholders 
who  were  as  yet  possessed  of  the 
right  of  inheritance.  This  provi¬ 
sion  would  not  be  any  efficient 
remedy  for  the  evil  which  it  was 
intended  to  meet,  viz.  the  creation 
of  fictitious  freeholds ;  while  it 
would  strip  the  poor  of  England  of 
the  franchise  which  they  had  en¬ 
joyed  since  the  time  of  Henry  VI. 
Nor  did  the  10/.  qualification, 
which  was  now  to  be  introduced  as 
a  substitute,  recommend  itself  by 
any  superior  excellence.  As  the 
bill  at  present  stood,  there  must  be 
a  valuation  of  every  bouse  in  Eng¬ 
land  by  surveyors  and  valuators. 
There  was  nothing  more  change¬ 
able  than  value.  A  bouse  worth 
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10/.  one  year.,  might  be  worth  less 
the  next,  and  it  would  be  absolutely 
necessary  that  there  should  annu  ¬ 
ally  be  a  valuation  of  every  10/. 
house  in  England.  The  conse¬ 
quence  would  be  endless  litigation 
and  disputes,  and  the  holding  out 
a  great  temptation  to  extensive 
perjury.  Under  the  former  bill  it 
was  required  that  the  premises,  the 
occupation  of  which  was  to  give  a 
vote,  should  have  been  the  same 
during  all  the  twelve  months  ;  but 
now  it  was  provided  that  they 
might  be  different  premises  held  in 
succession.  This  would  call  into 
existence  a  mass  of  voters,  the 
great  majority  of  whom  had  a  very 
doubtful  right,  arid  even  weekly 
lodgers  might  claim  the  franchise. 
Landlords,  too,  who  were  likewise 
the  employers  of  persons  tenanting 
their  houses,  had  only  to  raise  their 
wages  ostensibly,  while  they  raised 
the  rents  in  the  same  proportion, 
and  thus  create  fictitious  votes. 
Then  there  would  be  a  general 
registry  every  year,  which  would 
be  little  less  than  tantamount  to  a 
general  election.  If  the  people 
were  driven  annually  to  so  trouble¬ 
some  and  expensive  a  proceeding, 
they  would  not  long  hear  it,  unless 
they  were  likewise  allowed  to 
exercise  annually  their  right  of 
voting;  and  the  result  would  be 
annual  elections  and  annual  par¬ 
liaments.  Another  most  objection¬ 
able  result  of  the  bill  would  be, 
that  every  overseer  of  a  parish 
would  become  a  political  officer.  Let 
any  one  only  read  the  bill,  and 
then  think  in  what  a  relation  the 
overseer  of  his  parish  would  stand 
to  him.  The  overseer  had  a  right 
to  object  to  every  vote,  for  there 
was  nothing  to  prevent  him  from 
writing  the  words  objected  to,” 
opposite  to  any  man’s  name  in  the 
list.  The  party  must  then  appear. 
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and  clear  his  title,  or  lose  his  fran¬ 
chise.  It  was  impossible  that  the 
overseer  could  himself  do  all  that 
was  required  of  him  ;  they  would 
have  recourse  toattornies,  and  attor- 
nies  would  have  their  bills,  to  which 
the  overseer  could  have  no  objec¬ 
tion,  for  all  was  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  poor’s  rate.  Whoever  got  hold 
of  the  overseer  would  possess  the 
political  power  of  his  neighbour¬ 
hood,  and  the  office  would  now  be 
as  much  sought  after  as  hitherto 
it  had  been  avoided.  After  advert¬ 
ing  to  other  parts  of  the  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  bill,  Sir  Edward 
expressed  his  opposition  to  its 
whole  principle  as  being  both  un¬ 
called  for,  and  incompatible  with 
the  safe  existence  of  other  essential 
parts  of  the  constitution.  He  was 
not  opposed  to  a  rational  and  tem¬ 
perate  reform,  but  to  this  one  he 
could  not  give  his  assent.  His 
Majesty’s  Government  had  placed 
this  question  in  a  position  in  which 
it  had  never  stood  before.  Its 
opponents  were  willing  to  yield 
something,  but  not  all  that  was 
required,  because  of  the  danger 
they  apprehended ;  for  now  they 
were  about  to  remove  all  the  old 
barriers  of  the  constitution,  and  lie 
would  say  that  there  never  was  a 
country  of  civilisation  and  wealth 
like  this,  which  had  ever  attempted 
to  frame  a  constitution  such  as 
that  now  proposed. 

Mr.  Macaulay,  the  most  rhe¬ 
torical  of  the  defenders  of  the  bill, 
though  not  so  ready  and  expert  a 
debater  as  Mr.  Stanley,  contended 
that,  since  it  was  admitted  even  by 
the  opposition,  and  put  forth  by 
them  as  the  justification  of  their 
continued  hostility,  that  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  bill  were  unchanged, 
they  had  no  reason  for  the  exulta¬ 
tion  in  which  they  had  already  in¬ 
dulged  over  the  minor  alterations,, 
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as  if  ministers  had  abandoned  their 
own  plans  to  adopt  theirs.  Had 
it  been  so.,  discretion  and  decency 
should  hare  prevented  the  utter¬ 
ance  either  of  sounds  of  triumph 
or  sneers  of  derision  by  men  who,, 
when  ministers,  had  gradually 
adopted  all  the  plans  and  proposals 
of  the  then  opposition,  and  had 
carried  off  all  the  merit  that  at¬ 
tached  to  them,  though  for  years 
before  they  had  obstinately  resisted 
them.  He  had  supported  the 
former  bill,  and  he  supported  the 
present;  but  in  doing  so,  he  did 
not  recant  one  iota,  for  he  support¬ 
ed  both  on  exactly  the  same  prin¬ 
ciples.  The  new  bill  he  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  be  an  improved  edition 
of  the  first,  but  the  first  was  un¬ 
deniably  superior  to  it  in  one  point, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  the  first,  and 
was,  therefore,  the  more  likely  to 
cement  a  reconciliation  between 
the  refractory  aristocracy  and  the 
exasperated  people.  The  mischief 
of  delay  was  sometimes  greater 
than  the  advantage  of  improve¬ 
ment  ;  and  the  present  was  a  case 
to  which  the  remark,  in  its  fullest 
extent,  applied  ;  for  it  was  to  be 
feared  that  the  consolidation  of  the 
two  classes  would  not  hereafter 
prove  so  complete  or  satisfactory, 
and  that  a  long  time  would  elapse 
before  the  rancorous  feeling  arising 
from  one  unlucky  decision  should 
have  altogether  disappeared.  It 
was  asked  why  they  had  the 
temerity  to  legislate  in  haste.  He 
did  not  mean  to  dispute,  that  a 
hurried  settlement  at  a  season  of 
excitement,  might  not  be  wholly 
unaccompanied  with  evil ;  but  if 
so,  the  responsibility  must  be  with 
those  who  had  pertinaciously  with¬ 
held  concession,  when  no  such  public 
excitement  was  apparent.  The 
time  was  at  last  arrived,  when 
reformers  must  legislate  fast,  be¬ 


cause  bigots  would  not  legislate 
early— when  reformers  must  legis¬ 
late  in  excitement,  because  bigots 
would  not  do  so  at  a  more  auspi¬ 
cious  opportunity.  Bigots  would 
not  walk  with  sufficient  speed — 
nay,  they  could  not  be  prevailed  on 
to  move  at  all ;  and  now,  therefore, 
the  reformers  must  run  for  it. 
Those  parts  which,  in  his  eyes, 
constituted  the  best  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  late  bill,  were  also  to 
be  found  in  the  present ;  it  gave 
the  right  of  representation  to 
sundry  large  constituent  bodies, 
which  were  entitled  to  such  a  pri¬ 
vilege,  while  it  withdrew  it  from 
those  bodies  which  had  been  long 
since  disqualified  from  its  consti¬ 
tutional  exercise.  At  the  same 
time,  it  would  extend  the  franchise 
to  all  who  had  a  reasonable  claim 
to  be  invested  with  the  right  of 
suffrage  and  would  materially  di¬ 
minish  the  expenses  of  elections. 
It  had  often  been  pretended  that 
nomination  boroughs  were  valu- 
able,  because  they  enabled  rising 
men  of  talent  to  take  a  station  in 
that  House,  from  which,  but  for 
them,  they  would  have  been  virtu¬ 
ally  excluded.  On  this  principle, 
the  civil  polity  of  Sparta  might  be 
preferred  to  that  of  Athens  ;  and 
the  constitution  of  Venice  was  as 
much  to  be  esteemed  as  that  of 
Florence,  for  the  less  eligible  system 
of  government  in  both  cases  had 
been  equally  prolific  of  illustrious 
men.  But  after  all,  how  stood  the 
case  at  home  ?  Why  Westminster, 
Southwark,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  and 
Norwich,  returned  two  members 
each  by  a  popular  form  of  election, 
and  yet  these  cities,  within  a  very 
recent  period,  had  been  represented 
by  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr. Wind¬ 
ham,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  Mr. 
Canning,  and  Mr.  Huskisson.  He 
was  willing  to  take  the  five  first  or 
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the  five  last,  or  any  five  boroughs 
in  schedule  A,  and  he  would  chal¬ 
lenge  any  hon.  gentleman  opposite 
to  exhibit  from  amongst  the  mem¬ 
bers  they  sent  to  parliament  a  list 
of  names  equally  influential.  It 
was  no  doubt  difficult  for  needy 
men  of  abilities  to  enter  the  House 
from  the  expensive  hustings  of  a 
popular  election ;  but  that  fact 
only  proved  the  more  decisively 
the  urgent  necessity  of  a  searching 
reform  in  the  representation.  How 
monstrous  was  the  pretext,  that 
they  ought  to  uphold  the  crying 
grievance  of  Old  Sarum  on  account 
of  the  turmoil  and  extravagance 
that  attended  contested  elections 
in  the  town  of  Liverpool.  The 
expenses  of  such  elections,  however, 
would  he  considerably  diminished 
by  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  and  in 
one  place  which  he  could  name.,  he 
had  the  best  reason  for  believing 
that  they  would  be  reduced  in  the 
proportion  of  1 8,000/.  to  1,800/. 
But  whatever  the  consequences 
might  be,  the  concession  must  be 
made,  if  government  was  to  be 
stable,  and  property  secure.  At 
present  there  were  two  parties  in 
the  country — a  narrow  oligarchical 
power  above,  which  exhibited  all 
the  vices  that  arose  from  abuse  of 
power ;  and  an  infuriated  multitude 
below,  which  equally  developed  all 
the  vices  that  originated  from  dis¬ 
tress  and  destitution.  The  one 
party  sought  to  hallow  a  system  of 
corruption  with  the  same  sacred 
character  which  a  civilized  com¬ 
munity  ascribed  to  the  right  of  pro¬ 
perty  ;  and  the  other  wras  clamour¬ 
ing  against  property  itself.  Fie 
feared  not  a  collision,  for  between 
these  extremes  was  a  third  part)  , 
infinitely  more  powerful  than 
either,  which,  though  vilified  by 
both,  would  save  both  from  the 
consequences  of  their  own  infatua¬ 
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tion.  This  was  the  party  which 
had  supported  the  first  reform  bill, 
and  which  he  hoped  would  be 
found  to  rally  wdth  equal  zeal  and 
readiness  around  the  second.  It 
was  of  the  middle  class,  having  the 
flower  of  the  aristocracy  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  their  front,  and  the  flower 
of  the  working  body  in  their  rear. 
This  party  would  have  reform,  and 
it  would  not  have  revolution,  it 
would  mediate  between  the  others, 
and  it  would  enforce  its  mediation. 
A  struggle  was  at  hand,and  it  must 
terminate  ere  long  ;  but  whether 
happily  or  otherwise,  was  still  to 
be  decided.  The  time  was  now 
arrived  when  great  concessions  must 
of  necessity  be  made  to  the  demo¬ 
cracy  of  England,  and  how  far  it 
might  operate  for  evil  or  for  good 
came  at  length  to  be  a  secondary 
consideration  ;  for  the  boon  must 
be  granted,  be  the  consequences 
what  they  might.  Society  w7as 
under  the  influence  of  a  great  uni¬ 
versal  movement ;  those  who  ap¬ 
peared  to  lead  were  in  reality  borne 
onward  by  an  impelling  influence 
from  behind ;  and  whoever  should 
endeavour  to  resist  it  would  be  in¬ 
fallibly  borne  down,  and  trampled 
on  by  the  advancing  mass  which 
they  fondly  thought  to  have  im¬ 
peded.  It  w;as  not  by  absolute, 
but  by  relative,  misgovernment 
that  nations  had  been  driven  to 
madness.  Louis  XVI.  of  France 
presided  over  a  much  more  consti¬ 
tutional  system  of  government  than 
did  his  predecessor  Louis  XIV., 
and  yet  the  one  monarch  enjoyed 
popularity  through  his  whole  life¬ 
time,  while  the  other  w7as  de¬ 
throned  and  dragged  by  an  insult¬ 
ing  rabble  to  an  ignominious  scaf¬ 
fold.  In  our  ow  n  history  Charles 
I.  was  a  more  amiable  and  less 
despotic  monarch  than  Henry 
VIII. ;  while  the  second  James  was 
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not  half  so  intolerant  or  tyrannical 
as  his  predecessor  Edward  VI.  It 
would  have  been  impossible  for  the 
Stuarts,  with  all  the  vigour  of 
Richelieu  and  the  craft  of  Mazarin 
at  their  command,  to  have  governed 
England  with  the  high  hand  of 
the  Tudors ;  it  would  have  been 
equally  impracticable  for  the  first 
princes  of  the  house  of  Brunswick 
to  have  ruled  their  dominions  on  the 
same  arbitrary  principles  which  in¬ 
fluenced  the  Stuarts  ;  and  vain  was 
the  attempt,  in  these  times,  to  coerce 
the  people, as  they  were  controlled  by 
the  first  princes  of  the  Brunswick 
dynasty.  Society  could  not  always 
continue  in  a  state  of  infancy;  men 
could  not  now  be  amused  with 
rattles  and  wrapped  in  swaddling- 
clothes.and  terrified  with  bug-bears, 

*  o  J 

as  was  the  case  at  a  former  era ;  they 
might  not  be  happier,  they  might 
not  be  better,  but  they  were  no 
longer  the  same,  and  no  longer  could 
they  be  subjected  to  the  same  treat¬ 
ment  as  before.  There  bad  been  a 
change  in  the  society,  and  not  in 
the  government,  and  what  could 
be  done  to  prevent  reform,  when  it 
was  sought  by  the  people  ?  You 
could  no  more  stifle  the  cry  than 
you  could  retrograde  to  the  times 
of  the  Tudors  or  of  Louis  XIV. 
You  might  make  the  change  more 
tedious,  and  you  might  make  it 

more  violent  and  more  bloody. 

• 

Such  objects  of  the  human  mind 
could  not  be  deferred  long,  or  if 
deferred  they  did  not  end  in  no¬ 
thing.  When  the  season  was 
accomplished,  great  events  would 
not  tarry.  By  fair  means  or  by 
foul,  either  through  parliament  or 
over  parliament,  the  question  of 
rform  must  be  carried. 

Mr.  Macaulay  was  followed  by 
Mr.  Broker,  who  said  that  the 
doctrine  now  set  up  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  some  terrific  and  uncon¬ 


trollable  necessity  put  an  end  to 
all  argument  and  all  consideration. 
The  House  was  told  that  they  had 
no  choice ;  they  must  embark. 
But  did  those  who  used  this  lan¬ 
guage  know  any  tiling  of  the  end 
of  the  voyage  ?  They  were  told  to 
throw  open  their  gates,  lest  the 
enemy  should  force  an  entrance 
by  the  breach  j  but  no  security 
was  given  that,  if  the  gates  were 
opened,  we  should  be  safe  from 
massacre  and  plunder.  If  it  could 
be  said,  4  open  your  gates,  for  here 
is  a  bill,  a  kind  of  convention,  the 
conditions  of  which  the  invading 
army  will  observe/ — it  might  be 
well.  But  all  that  had  been  said 
amounted  to  this,  that  the  leaders 
would  be  content-— that  the  whigs 
wished  the  bill  to  be  final— but 
that,  so  far  from  being  the  efficient 
leaders,  able  to  answer  for  their 
followers,  they  were  merely  the 
foremost  of  a  throng  pressing  upon 
them,  just  as  they,  under  this 
extraneous  influence,  were  pressing 
on  the  House.  Ministers,  too, 
were  the  very  last  men  who  could 
be  entitled  to  plead  this  extra¬ 
neous  influence,  for  they  themselves 
had  laboured  hard  to  create  and  to 
foster  it.  One  meeting  came  to  a 
resolution  to  pay  no  taxes  5  another 
declared  that  hereditary  rank  was 
an  abuse  which  should  no  longer 
be  tolerated  :  yet  from  and  with 
meetings  like  these,  members  of 
the  ministry  had  accepted  of  thanks 
and  bandied  compliments,  instead 
of  manfully  telling  them  that  with 
men  who  preached  such  doctrines 
they  could  not,  as  honest  statesmen, 
hold  any  communication  except  to 
assure  them  that  the  whole  force 
of  government  would  be  applied  to 
discourage  and  repress  their  sedi¬ 
tious  and  anarchical  determinations. 
Lord  Altborpe  and  Lord  John 
Russell  did  not  see  in  these  assem* 
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blies  a  mob  urging  on  tlieir  leaders 
—a  dictatorial  despot,  whose  de¬ 
mands  they  would  be  bound  to 
perform,  though  it  now  treated 
them  with  cajolery  and  flattery. 
In  the  great  body  of  men  who 
resolved  to  resist  the  payment  of 
taxes,  and  who  voted  permanent 
rank  an  abuse,  they  saw  not  the 
future  butchers,  but  the  present 
flatterers.  Poor  innocent  souls  ; 
they  could  perceive  nothing  but 
good  humour  and  good  nature  :~— 

“  Pleased  to  the  last,  they  cropped  the 
flow*ry  food. 

And  licked  the  hand  just  raised  to 
shed  their  blood.” 

To  expect  firmness  from  such  a 
government  in  restraining  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  demagogues,  and  stemming 
the  torrent  which  they  themselves 
had  assisted  to  overflow  its  limits, 
was  futile.  Ministers  might  talk 
of  their  determination  to  protect 
persons  and  property,  but  where 
was  the  proof  of  if  to  be  found  ? 
Let  Bristol,  Derby,  and  Coventry 
answer.  No  ;  they  had  not  even 
the  power  to  protect  their  own  dig¬ 
nity.  Their  privacy  was  assailed 
at  noon  and  at  night  ;  they  were 
publicly  insulted  by  addresses  of 
combinations  of  people  who  refused 
to  pay  taxes.  Even  on  a  certain 
day,  when  his  Majesty  was  ad¬ 
vised  to  issue  a  proclamation  against 
these  societies,  and  to  exert  the 
vigour  of  the  constitution  to  re¬ 
press  their  improper,  lie  had  almost 
said  treasonable,  practices,  this  Bir¬ 
mingham  Union,— not  waiting  re¬ 
spectfully  till  his  Majesty's  pro¬ 
clamation  appeared,  putting  an  end 
to  their  seditious  parliament, —for 
that  would  have  had  the  appearance 
of  obeying  the  law,  and  would 
have  been  dangerous  as  an  example 
of  subordination,— -hut  being  ap¬ 
prised  that  a  proclamation  was 
about  to  come  out,  they  repealed. 


the  evening  before,  those  of  their 
regulations  which  the  proclamation 
might  have  reached.  At  Derby,  the 
gaol  had  been  attacked,  and  saved 
by  the  courage  of  one  man.  In 
another  place,  the  life  of  a  wife 
and  a  mother  had  been  sacrificed 
to  rioters,  who  drove  her  from  her 
home,  that  they  might  consign  it 
to  the  flames.  At  Nottingham,  a 
mob,  after  giving  some  hours  notice 
of  their  intention,  destroyed  a  cas¬ 
tle  belonging  to  a  nobleman,  al¬ 
though  it  was  not  his  place  of  re¬ 
sidence,  but  consecrated  to  pur¬ 
poses  of  charity.  It  mattered  not. 
He  was  a  borough-monger,  and 
therefore  his  property  was  to  he 
destroyed.  Had  any  special  com¬ 
mission  been  issued  to  inquire  into 
these  transactions,  all  of  which  had 
preceded  the  more  widely  destruc¬ 
tive  scenes  at  Bristol?  If  govern¬ 
ment  had  vindicated  the  dignity 
of  public  justice  at  Nottingham, 
and  the  dignity  of  human  nature 
and  national  feeling  at  Derby,  the 
outrages  at  Bristol  never  would 
have  taken  place.  Who  bad  been 
punished  for  the  outrages  at  Bris¬ 
tol  ?  What  had  yet  been  done  ? 
If  the  order  of  proceedings  had 
been  inverted — if  the  special  com¬ 
mission  to  try  the  Bristol  rioters 
had  been  issued  for  the  6th  of  De¬ 
cember,  and  parliament  had  been 
appointed  to  meet  on  the  6th  of 
January,— it  would  have  been  more 
to  the  purpose.  Hie  first  person 
against  whom  any  proceeding  was 
taken  was  the  recorder  of  Bristol. 
He  was  branded  in  all  the  news¬ 
papers,  with  the  silence,  if  not  with 
the  consent,  of  Government,  as  the 
chief  criminal,  instead  of  the  vic¬ 
tim  ;  and  it  was  only  now  that 
Ministers  had,  at  length,  done 
tardy  justice  to  the  learned  indivi¬ 
dual  who  had  been  thus  unfairly 
attacked.  And  if  Ministers  thought 
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they  would  themselves  escape  from 
the  tempest  which  they  had  raised, 
let  them  only  look  to  what  had 
lately  occurred  in  France,  and  learn 
their  error.  Every  body  knew  that 
there  had  been  a  glorious  revolu¬ 
tion  in  France.  The  three  great 
days  had  given  it  a  reformed  con¬ 
stitution.  The  reform  was  a  most 
extensive  one  ;  but  what  had  been 
the  result  ?  Not  a  month  had  passed 
since  the  establishment  of  that  re¬ 
formed  constitution  which  was  to 
settle  every  thing,  and  against 
which  not  a  murmur  was  to  be 
heard,  but  what  had  witnessed  a 
popular  sedition  in  the  seat  of  go¬ 
vernment.  Among  the  persons 
who  had  become  Ministers  in  France 
since  this  glorious  revolution,  was 
M.  Guizot.  Fie  was  a  favourite 
of  the  people,  and  was  carried  on 
their  shoulders  during  the  three 
days.  He  enjoyed  the  confidence 
of  a  regenerated  king  and  a  rege¬ 
nerated  people,  but  he  had  been 
only  a  few  months,  he  believed  he 
might  say  weeks,  in  precarious 
power,  to  which  he  had  attained 
by  steps  made  slippery  with  blood, 
when,  like  a  man  of  sense  and  ho¬ 
nour,  he  turned  round,  and  said 
that  he  would  leave  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  which  he  belonged,  because 
he  found  himself  unequal  to  stop 
the  torrent  of  the  movement. 
Could  it  be  hoped  that  any  English 
Guizot  would  be  able  to  stop  the 
popular  movement  in  this  country  ? 
Could  a  Lord  John  Russell  do  that 
in  England  which  M.  Guizot,  with 
all  his  ability,  had  failed  to  do  in 
France  ?  There  had  been  a  lawyer, 
too,  voluble,  bold,  clever  at  any 
thing  in  the  ring ;  he  spoke  at  the 
bar,  and  in  the  House,  he  wrote 
pamphlets,  and  lie  wrote  in  news¬ 
papers.  By  a  sudden  revolution 
he  was  made  Keeper  of  the  Seals. 
M.  Dupin  was  a  distinguished  man. 


FI  is  triumphs  in  oratory  were  only 
equal  to  his  triumphs  in  literature, 
and  the  latter  could  only  be  sur¬ 
passed  by  the  popular  acclaim 
which  attended  him  wherever  he 
showed  himself, — so  grateful  were 
the  people  for  his  regenerating  and 
reforming  efforts.  One  day  he 
appeared  in  the  Chamber  with  his 
face  pale,  and  hair  dishevelled ; 
and  on  being  asked  what  was  the 
matter,  he  said  that  because  he  had 
in  his  place  in  parliament  denounced 
dangerous  combinations,  and  ad¬ 
vised  king  Philippe  to  issue  a  pro¬ 
clamation  against  them,  the  rege¬ 
nerated  but  ungrateful  people  broke 
into  his  house,  ill-treated  him  and 
his  domestics,  and  burned  his  fur¬ 
niture  in  the  court-yard.  Such 
were  the  never-failing  consequences 
of  calling  forth  the  spirit  of  demo¬ 
cracy  in  the  exaggerated  and  un¬ 
thinking  form  which  Ministers  had 
succeeded  in  giving  it.  From  de¬ 
mocracy  sprang  all  the  mischief 
that  disturbed  the  land.  Its  steps 
coidd  be  traced  as  surely  as  those 
of  a  malefactor,  from  the  first  in¬ 
sult  to  the  homes  and  peace  of  the 
metropolis,  when  the  lord  mayor, 
who  seemed  to  consider  himself  a 
minister,  claimed  a  party  triumph 
in  an  illumination,  to  the  bloody 
catastrophe  of  Bristol.  The  rhe¬ 
toricians  on  the  other  side  of  the 
FI  ouse  had  often  asked,  what  a 
stranger  would  think,  if  he  were 
led  through  populous  and  wealthy 
districts  of  the  metropolis,  the 
depots  of  manufactures,  commerce, 
or  art,  and  then  told  that  they  had 
no  share  in  the  national  represen¬ 
tation.  What  would  such  a  stran¬ 
ger  say  now,  when  the  spirit,  which 
was  to  cure  tins  supposed  injustice, 
had  been  allowed  to  revel  unre¬ 
strained?  He  would  suppose  such 
a  stranger  entering  the  great  west¬ 
ern  avenue  of  the  capital ;  he  would 
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say,  in  this  favoured  land  are  no 
fortified  towns ;  he  would  call  to 
mind  the  sentiment  of  Lord  Chat¬ 
ham,  that  “  an  Englishman’s  house 
is  his  castle  he  would  say,  here 
the  people  look  to  the  law,  and 
not  to  barricades,  for  protection. 
But  what  house  would  first  arrest 
the  stranger’s  eye  ?  Perhaps  it 
would  be  the  dwelling  of  some  per¬ 
son  enriched  by  public  rapine,  or 
of  a  Minister  whose  policy  had  en¬ 
tailed  ruin  on  the  empire.  No  ; 
that  barricaded  house  the  stranger 
would  be  told  is  the  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington’s,  Prince  of  Vittoria,  Duke 
of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  Prince  of 
Waterloo.  He  would  perceive  an¬ 
other  barricaded  mansion.  That 
house,  he  wouldlearn,  was  inhabited 
by  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal. 
What  !  he  would  exclaim,  with  a 
popular  king,  a  monarch  whose 
sceptre  was  studded  not  with  gems 
or  the  riches  of  the  mine,  but  with 
the  hearts  and  affections  of  his 
subjects, — whose  brows  were  not 
encircled  with  baubles  from  the 
Tower,  but  with  the  glorious  civic 
wreath  of  the  reform  bill,— -with 
such  a  sovereign,  were  the  king’s 
own  family  made  the  subject  of 
attack?  Yes,  and  not  only  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  that  family  closely  connected 
with  the  line  of  succession,  but  his 
Majesty’s  own  sister, — the  daughter 
of  George  III.,  the  sister  of  George 
IV.,  and  the  sister  of  William  IV., 

■ — an  illustrious  lady,  confessedly 
amiable,  and  adorned  with  every 
virtue.  Advancing  two  or  three 
paces  farther,  he  would  see  another 
house.  He  would  presume  it  to 
be  the  residence  of  a  Bishop,  a 
purse-proud, overgrown, lazy  drone, 
fattening  on  the  labours  of  the 
poor.  He  would  have  no  doubt 
but  a  starving  populace,  indignant 
that  the  possessor  of  the  mansion 
should  be  wallowing  in  riches,  had 
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revenged  themselves  for  his  superi¬ 
ority  by  breaking  Ids  windows. 
But  he  would  find  that  this  house 
was  tenanted  by  a  man  as  great  in 
his  way  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
—by  Mr.  Baring,  a  gentleman  who 
had  obtained  a  great  fortune  with 
a  great  character,  who  had  reached 
liis  high  position  by  those  noble 
arts  which  were  the  pledges  of 
England’s  safety,  industry,  and 
honour.  His  public  life  had  been 
spent  in  the  honest  advocacy  of 
liberal  principles,  and  his  private 
life  was  free  from  stain  or  suspicion. 
Thus  were  a  prince  of  the  blood 
royal  of  England,  the  most  con¬ 
summate  general  since  the  days  of 
Marlborough,  and  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  merchants  that  had  ever  en¬ 
riched  our  shores,  obliged  to  exhi¬ 
bit  their  dwellings  barricaded  under 
the  auspicious  administration  of 
the  reform  bill.  If  such  were  the 
effects  of  that  bill  when  in  embryo, 
what  would  they  be  when  it  had 
arrived  at  its  full  stature,  when  it 
got  its  clubs,  its  unions,  to  increase 
the  measure  of  its  potency  ?  Its 
first  effect  would  be  against  the 
Ministers  who  had  nurtured  its  in¬ 
fancy,  and  who,  he  believed,  were 
honest  enough  to  be  disappointed 
in  their  exnectations.  Sentiments 

L 

had  been  expressed  by  them  in  that 
house,  that  theydid  not  wish  for  dis¬ 
turbances — that  there  might  per¬ 
haps  be  a  little  violence,  but  that 
there  was  no  fear,  if  they  let  it  alone, 
but  that  it  would  die  out  of  itself. 
He  would  not  charge  them  with  the 
crime  of  raising  the  fire,  but  he 
would  charge  them  with  not  having 
called  for  or  used  the  engine  to  ex¬ 
tinguish  it.  And  why  were  they 
so  culpably  remiss  ?  Because  they 
dared  not  act  otherwise,  lest  they 
should  break  with  the  reformers, 
and,  unsustained  by  the  reformers, 
the  administration  must  have  gone 
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down.  There  was  no  word  that 
they  could  say,  there  was  no  act 
that  they  could  do,  there  was  no 
act  they  could  abstain  from  doing, 
hut  such  as  might  accord  with  the 
supreme  resolves  of  the  political 
unions.  Ministers  felt  the  absolute 
necessity  of  doing  that  which  they 
were  unwilling  to  perform.  The 
state  of  the  realm  was  unparalleled. 
Britain  never  before  exhibited  an 
instance  in  which  the  Government 
was  on  the  side  of  agitation.  The 
true  secret  was,  that  the  king's 
name  had  been  abused  3  it  had 
been  employed  in  a  mode  directly 
the  reverse  of  that  which  the  con¬ 
stitution  recognised  in  the  duties 
of  the  monarch  and  the  necessities 
of  his  oiiice.  He  was  the  hereditary 
guardian  of  a  settled  constitution ; 
it  was  his  duty  to  protect  life,  and 
property,  and  freedom  of  opinion  ; 
and  that  he  would  gladly  do,  but 
his  wishes  were  unavailing,  when 
he  delegated  his  authority  to  Mi- 
nisters  who  were  not  his  servants 
— who  were  not  their  own  masters, 
but  the  servants  of  a  faction  which 
they  dared  not  but  obey.  All  these 
evils,  however,  melancholy  as  they 
were,  were  still  capable  of  one  tre¬ 
mendous  aggravation ;  and  that 
would  be  supplied  whenever  the 
House  passed  the  present  bill, 
which  gave  stability  and  perma¬ 
nence  to  the  very  power,  and  re¬ 
warded  even  the  excesses  of  the 
very  spirit,  which  had  given  birth 
to  all  these  miseries. 

Lord  Althorpe,  on  the  other 
hand,  challenged  the  opposition  to 
point  out  any  instance  in  which 
Ministers  had  neglected  their  duty, 
or,  from  a  love  of  place,  had  looked 
with  apathy  on  the  violations  of 
the  public  peace,  or  on  outrages 
against  persons  or  property.  Special 
commissions  were  intended,  not  to 
institute  inquiries,  but  to  try  of¬ 


fenders  3  and  the  commission  for 
Bristol  had  been  issued  with  all  the 
speed  consistent  with  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  which  it  was  to  per¬ 
form,  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that 
there  were  prisoners  to  be  tried  for 
grave  offences.  It  was  idle  to  at¬ 
tribute  these  disturbances  in  any 
degree  to  the  reform  bill ;  they 
arose  rather  from  the  want  of  it. 
Clamour  had  existed  long  ago,  and 
had  constantly  increased,  till  it 
became  irrepressible  in  consequence 
of  the  declaration  of  the  late  mi¬ 
nistry.  The  bill  itself  retained  all 
its  original  principles,  unaffected 
in  the  slightest  degree  by  the  al¬ 
terations  in  matters  of  detail, 
though  he  admitted  that  the  coun¬ 
try  had  gained  infinitely  by  the 
delay.  The  rule  on  which  they 
would  proceed  in  the  new  Bill  was 
much  better  than  the  rule  adopted 
in  the  former,  and  would  obviate 
many  of  the  objections  to  which  it 
had  been  liable.  If  he  could  bring 
himself  to  entertain  the  opinion  of 
Sir  E.  Sudgen,  that  the  bill  would 
lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  landed 
interest,  he  should  think  himself 
guilty  of  a  great  dereliction  of  duty 
in  recommending  it  to  the  House. 
But  there  was  nothing  in  it  to  pre¬ 
vent  that  interest  from  still  pos¬ 
sessing  its  due  weight  in  the  re¬ 
presentation,  and  the  present  bill 
certainly  was  as  far  from  having 

»  Q 

that  effect  as  the  former  had  been. 
Eleven  members  had  been  added 
to  boroughs  in  schedule  B.  This 
was  a  counterpoise  to  the  members 
added  to  the  large  towns,  and  it 
removed  one  of  the  leading  object¬ 
ions  urged  against  the  limiting  of 
these  boroughs  to  a  single  member 
— that  the  single  member  was  sure 
to  be  the  representative  of  the 
operatives  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
landed  interest.  The  great  object 
of  the  bill  was,  to  reduce  the  dis- 
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proportion  between  the  property 
of  the  country  and  its  represent¬ 
ation,  and  to  place  the  represent¬ 
ation  in  a  more  equal  relation  with 
the  present  distribution  of  pro¬ 
perty.  That  reform  was  necessary 
was  now  generally  allowed  ;  and  it 
was  the  part  of  a  wise  statesman 
not  to  look  back,  but  to  look  at  the 
situation  in  which  he  was  placed ; 
and  any  man  who  reflected  what 
that  situation  now  was,  must  be 
convinced  that  a  considerable  al¬ 
teration  in  the  representative  sys¬ 
tem  of  this  country  was  become 
necessary.  Such  being  the  case. 
Ministers  had  come  forward  with 
a  proposition,  with  which  large  bo¬ 
dies  of  the  people  had  declared 
themselves  perfectly  satisfied.  They 
offered  to  Parliament  a  plan  of 
reform,  which  had  given  entire 
satisfaction  to  the  people.  Under 
these  circumstances,  he  put  it  to 
the  House  whether  the  wise  course 
would  uot  be,  to  adopt  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  bill,  and  not  reject  the 
measure  without  going  into  com¬ 
mittee  ?  A  bill  of  a  similar  prin¬ 
ciple  to  the  measure  now  before  the 
House  having  been  supported  by 
large  majorities  during  last  session, 
he  looked,  he  confessed,  with  great 
anxiety  to  see  the  present  bill  passed 
into  a  law  3  for  the  continued  agi¬ 
tation  of  this  great  question,  and 
the  suspense  in  which  the  public 
mind  was  kept  with  respect  to  it, 
were  evils  most  afflicting  to  the 
country. 

Mr.  Stuart  Wortley,  whose 
opinions  were  looked  to  with  some 
interest,  in  consequence  of  his  rela¬ 
tionship  to  lord  Wharncliffe,  who 
had  taken  the  lead  in  rejecting  the 
former  bill  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
said,  lie  had  hoped  that  ministers, 
after  knowing  the  sentiments  en¬ 
tertained  in  another  place,  would 
have  introduced  a  measure  which 
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might,  to  a  great  extent,  have  met 
the  wishes  of  those  who,  like  him¬ 
self,  were  disposed  to  mitigate 
their  opposition,  if  it  could  be  done 
without  sacrificing  the  principles 
for  which  they  contended.  In  this 
he  had  been  disappointed.  To 
the  present  bill  be  could  not  give 
his  support,  notwithstanding  the 
improvements  which  had  been  in¬ 
troduced  into  it  in  comparison 
with  the  former.  The  giving  up 
population  as  the  single  test  of  re¬ 
presentation  was  a  material  im¬ 
provement  ;  and  although  the  num¬ 
ber  of  boroughs  in  schedule  A  was 
the  same,  he  would  rather  adhere 
to  that  arbitrary  number,  than 
adopt  the  principle,  that  a  fixed 
amount  of  population  should  have 
a  certain  number  of  representa¬ 
tives.  For  the  same  reason,  he 
thought  the  change  in  schedule  B  a 
change  for  the  better,  not  merely 
from  the  fact  that  many  more  of 
these  boroughs  were  to  retain  their 
members  than  had  been  at  first  in¬ 
tended,  but  chiefly  from  the  aban¬ 
donment  of  the  rule-of-three  prin¬ 
ciple,  that  if  you  gave  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  4,000  two  members,  you 
must  give  only  one  to  a  population 
of  2,000.  Other  alterations  he 
likewise  considered  to  be  improve¬ 
ments,  and  in  this  light  lie  regard¬ 
ed,  above  all,  the  intention  which 
had  been  announced  of  incorporat¬ 
ing  large  bodies  on  whom  the  fran¬ 
chise  was  to  be  bestowed;  for, 
where  they  created  new  rights,  or 
extended  those  already  in  exist¬ 
ence,  they  created  a  desire  to  take 
a  part  in  local  politics;  and  it  was 
expedient  therefore  to  furnish  to 
those,  in  whom  this  desire  was  cre¬ 
ated,  objects  of  local  ambition. 
Tliis  would  be  effected  by  the 
formation  of  corporations,  while  it 
would  likewise  beget  a  reverence 
for  the  ancient  forms  and  institu- 
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tions  of  the  country.  But  though 
the  bill  was  tlms  much  improved 
in  several  parts.,  and  though  lie  was 
one  of  those  who  were  sincerely 
desirous,  if  the  thing  could  be 
brought  about,  of  seeing  some  ar¬ 
rangement  between  the  two  sides  of 
the  House,  there  was  no  such  es¬ 
sential  alteration  in  the  principles 
of  the  measure  as  to  justify  him  in 
voting  for  the  second  reading.  If 
nothing  had  been  gained  by  the  re¬ 
jection  of  the  late  measure  beyond 
the  improvements  now  introduced, 
that  alone  would  be  sufficient  to 
justify  the  House  of  Lords  in  what 
they  had  done.  At  the  same  time, 
after  the  great  excitement  which  ex¬ 
isted  in  the  public  mind — after  the 
strong  expression  of  opinion  in 
many  parts  of  the  country — after 
the  passage  of  one  bill  through 
the  Commons,  and  the  vote  to 
which  they  had  come  on  its  reject¬ 
ion  by  the  Lords — after  being  con¬ 
voked  at  this  early  period,  so  soon 
succeeding  the  close  of  a  protracted 
and  fatiguing  session, — and  after 
having  the  early  consideration  of 
the  question  recommended  to  them 
from  the  throne5  as  involving  the 
best  interests  of  the  country,  —  he 
did  think  they  had  arrived  at  a 
point  at  which,  it  became  every  man 
to  see  whether  the  evils  of  further 
suspense  might  not  be  avoided, 
and  whether  many  of  those,  who 
had  supported  the  former  bill, 
might  not  be  disposed  to  admit  of 
further  improvements,  so  as  to  re¬ 
move  the  most  weighty  objections 
of  the  opponents  of  the  late  mea¬ 
sure.  Satisfied  that  in  principle, 
and  in  some  of  the  details,  this  bill 
was  dangerous,  yet  if  members  on 
the  other  side  would  declare  their 
willingness  to  admit  of  farther 
amendments,  he  would  not  be  in¬ 
disposed  to  give  up  the  point  of 
disfranchisement  to  a  considerable 


extent,  as  being  the  point  on  which 
lie  considered  popular  feeling  to  be 
most  strongly  excited,  provided 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  concessions 
were  made  in  parts  of  the  bill  on 
which  the  public  did  not  feel  so 
strongly.  Without  such  an  assur¬ 
ance,  it  would  be  vain  for  him, 
however  prepared  to  concede  to 
the  pressure  of  the  times  much 
that  he  could  not  approve,  to  go 
into  committee. 

Lord  John  Russell,  after  repeat¬ 
ing  the  statement  of  ministers  that 
it  was  not  their  bill  which  pro¬ 
duced  excitement,  but  excitement 
that  demanded  the  bill — a  state¬ 
ment  all  the  effect  of  which  lay  in 
confounding  two  very  different 
things,  reform  and  the  reform  bill 
— observed  that  it  signified  little, 
whether  they  took  away  this  or 
that  number  of  nomination  bo¬ 
roughs,  for  the  time  was  gone  by 
when  any  government  could  be 
carried  on  by  means  of  their  opera¬ 
tion.  It  must  be  carried  on,  and 
ought  to  be  carried  on,  under  the 
control  of  the  intelligent  and  re¬ 
spectable  part  of  the  community, 
and  this  control  would  be  provided 
by  the  bill.  There  would  be  166 
members  for  the  counties  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Wales,  the  only  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  constituency  being, 
that  copyholders  and  tenants-at- 
will  to  the  amount  of  50/.  a-year 
would  have  the  right  of  voting,  and 
that  twenty-seven  counties  would 
be  divided,  each  division  to  return 
two  members.  It  might  be  true  that, 
in  some  places,  the  members  would 
be  exclusively  returned  by  the  agri¬ 
cultural  or  the  manufacturing  inte¬ 
rests;  but  it  was  not  the  duty  of 
parliament  to  oppose  interest  to  in¬ 
terest,  or  to  dwell  on  topics  tending 
to  excite  distraction  and  disunion. 
They  should  bear  in  mind  that 
landed  gentlemen  were  returned 
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for  several  manufacturing  towns. 
There  were  likewise  in  schedule  R 
some  thirty  towns,  which,  they  had 
been  informed,  were  likely  to  re¬ 
turn  landed  gentlemen.  There 
would  be  120  members  returned  by 
places  with  less  than  10,000  in¬ 
habitants  ,  where  the  average  num¬ 
ber  of  constituents  was  from  400 
to  500 ;  indeed,  not  more  than 
twenty  of  them  had  a  constituency 
of  500.  On  inquiry,  he  had  as¬ 
certained  that  the  10/.  voters 
would  average  about  one- third  of 
the  householders  of  every  town 
entitled  to  return  members.  It 
was,  therefore,  he  conceived,  rather 
hard  to  condemn  the  amount  of 
qualification  as  too  comprehensive. 
In  Leeds,  out  of  130  mechanics 
who  were  householders,  only  two 
were  10/.  householders.  In  Man¬ 
chester,  the  proportion  was  thirty 
to  130.  There  was  no  reason, 
then,  for  raising  the  qualification 
to  15/.,  since  the  constituency 
could  not  approximate  to  univer¬ 
sal  suffrage.  He  admitted,  that  in 
some  of  the  districts  of  the  me¬ 
tropolis  there  would  be  a  consti¬ 
tuency  of  18,000  or  20,000.  The 
10/.  qualification  was  not  too  low  ; 
but  he  also  thought  that  it  was 
low  enough.  If  it  had  been  farther 
reduced,  they  might  have  intro¬ 
duced  a  class  of  voters  from  among 
those  who  lent  a  willing  ear  to 
designing  persons,  who  declaimed 
against  erils  that  had  never  existed, 
and  promised  remedies  which  the 
reform  could  not  give.  What  he 
desired  to  see  was,  an  independent 
constituency  ;  and  if  the  bill  passed 
into  operation,  there  appeared  to 
him  no  reason  to  doubt  that  men 
would  be  returned  of  sound  views, 
and  entitled  to  the  confidence  of 
the  country. 

In  opposition  to  Lord  John 
Russell,  sir  C.  Wetlierell  main- 
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tained,  that,  while  the  present  was 
the  most  unfit  of  all  seasons  to 
agitate  such  a  question,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  violent  excitement 
into  which  the  country  had  been 
thrown,  setting  reason  and  argu¬ 
ment  at  defiance,  that  excite¬ 
ment  itself  was  mainly  attributable 
to  ministers,  who  had  fostered  it 
for  the  express  purpose  of  carrying 
the  bill.  If  ministers  had  made 
only  partial  and  necessary  changes, 
without  overturning  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  every  town,  borough,  and 
corporation  in  England,  they  might 
then  have  reasonably  demanded  of 
their  opponents,  why  they  blamed 
them  for  introducing  a  measure  of 
this  description.  It  might  be 
proper  to  give  members  to  wealthy 
and  populous  towns;  but  the  bill 
went  far  beyond  this.  Why  did 
not  ministers,  when  they  made 
parliamentary  reform  one  of  the 
main  principles  on  which  they  ac¬ 
cepted  office,  proceed  according  to 
the  ordinary  course  of  the  consti- 
tution,  instead  of  proceedingagainst 
it  ?  Why  did  they  not  proceed 
with  that  gradual  pace  which  had 
been  kept  in  all  former  changes  of 
the  construction  of  the  House  of 
Commons  ?  Why  did  they  proceed 
at  once  to  this  unbounded  step  of 
reform,  when  one  of  their  own 
number,  now"  a  member  of  the 
cabinet,  had  moved  a  resolution 
only  some  few  years  ago,  which 
proved  that  he  thought  that  the 
people  would  and  ought  to  be 
contented  with  much  less  ?  Why 
had  lord  John  Russell,  who  avowed 
his  opinion  to  be,  that  a  gradual 
course  of  reform  was  the  right 
course — why  had  he,  as  well  as  his 
colleagues  in  the  administration, 
abandoned  that  course  for  this 
unexpected  measure  of  universal 
change  in  the  constitution  ?  It  was 
said,  that  a  great  change  was  ne- 
[1>] 
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cessary.  That  might  be  true  ;  and 
yet  this  plan  of  reform  might  not 
be  necessary.  He  denied,  and 
ever  would  deny  tot  is  tiribus ,  that 
tlie  spirit  of  the  times  required  the 
reform  which  ministers  called  for. 
It  might  be  true  that  it  was  right 
and  fitting  that  great  towns,  like 
Manchester,  Birmingham,  and 
Leeds,  should  have  conferred  upon 
them  the  right  of  returning  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  parliament  ;  but  he 
would  do  credit  to  the  former  argu¬ 
ments  of  ministers  themselves,  and 
contend  that  it  was  quite  another 
thing  to  assert  that,  because  cer¬ 
tain  new  towns  which  had  arisen 
from  insignificance  into  wealth  and 
importance,  ought  to  be  represent¬ 
ed  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
therefore  you  ought  to  overturn 
the  right  to  representation,  which 
had  belonged  for  centuries  to  all 
the  boroughs  in  schedule  A,  and, 
after  such  wholesale  and  sweeping 
devastation,  should  proceed  next 
to  a  partial  destruction  of  the 
boroughs  in  schedule  B,  and  should 
then  conclude  by  overturning  the 
existing  right  of  franchise  in  all 
the  other  towns  of  the  country  now 
sending  members  to  parliament. 
One  sure  consequence  of  what  the 
bill  did  do,  and  of  what  it  did  not 
do,  would  be  the  keeping  up  of 
constant  irritation,  and  the  inces¬ 
sant  creation  of  new  demands  ; 
for,  by  the  principles  on  which  it 
gave,  it  justified  the  exaction  of 
that  which  it  refused.  The  result 
of  the  bill,  and  one  which  was  de¬ 
clared  to  be  final  and  satisfactory 
was,  that  no  man  who  did  not 
occupy  a  10/.  house,  should  he 
allowed  to  vote.  Blit  the  popular 
feeling  Would  he  more  irritated  by 
the  establishment  of  this  exclusive 
right  of  voting,  than  it  was  by 
the  present  system  of  franchise. 
This  new  right  of  suffrage  was  a 


nomination  which  would  be  far 
more  odious  to  the  public  feelings, 
than  'any  nomination  which  the 
country  knew  at  present.  In 
ancient  times  there  had  been  a 
rule  that  no  man  should  pass  from 
one  caste  to  another,  and  a  man 
whose  father  was  of  one  profes¬ 
sion  could  not  migrate  into  any 
other.  But  this  system  of  castes 
was  not  compatible  with  British 
feeling,  and  lie  was  certain  that  a 
hill  which  established  it,  and  there¬ 
by  broke  the  people  into  classes 
and  subdivisions  hitherto  unknown 
to  the  British  constitution,  and 
created  a  local  aristocracy  of  shop¬ 
keepers,  never  would  be  a  favourite 
with  the  lieges  of  this  country. 
The  bill,  too,  not  content  with 
creating  a  new  right  of  suffrage, 
absolutely  destroyed  the  old,  for  it 
got  rid  of  the  old  scot  and  lot  right 
of  voting,  by  introducing,  not  a 
plebeian,  but  an  aristocratical 
principle,  by  which  two-thirds  of 
the  male  population  of  England 
were  disfranchised.  Ministers 
boasted  of  having  discovered  a 
mathematical  formula  which  would 
satisfy  the  inhabitants  of  every 
borough  in  the  country.  And 
what  was  it  ?  It  was  not  equal 
employment,  it  was  not  equal  cha¬ 
racter,  it  was  not  equal  education, 
it  was  not  equal  earnings  which 
entitled  inhabitants  to  become 
electors  ;  but  if  one  man  lived  in 
East-street  where  a  house  let  only 
for  q/.,  he  had  no  vote  ;  but  if  lie 
lived  in  West-street,  where  a  house 
of  no  better  quality  let  for  10/., 
then  he  had  a  vote.  It  was  in  this 
that  these  moral  geometricians 
had  found  a  balm  for  all  the  dis¬ 
content  and  dissatisfaction  of  tile 
country.  A  more  senseless  propo¬ 
sition,  a  more  irrational  plan,  a 
more  insulting  enactment,  was 
never  sought  to  be  imposed  upon 
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an  intelligent  and  hitherto  free 
community .  Yet  the  House  was 
told  it  would  satisfy  the  country  ? 
Whom  would  it  satisfy?  Would 
it  satisfy  the  aristocracy,  or  the 
landed  interest  ?  Certainly  not. 
Would  it  satisfy  the  radical  re¬ 
formers?  Let  the  member  for 
Preston  answer  the  question. 
Would  it  satisfy  the  unions  of  Bir¬ 
mingham,  or  Bristol,  or  Manches¬ 
ter,  which  had  already  declared  for 
ulterior  and  very  different  objects? 
To  one  class,  indeed,  it  ought  to 
give  satisfaction — to  those  who 
saw  in  it  the  sure  means  of  striking 
at  every  institution  of  the  country. 
The  church  had  already  been 
marked  out  for  destruction.  The 
spirit  which,  under  Charles  I.,  de¬ 
signated  the  bishops  as  malig- 
nants,”  and  the  peers  as  <e  indivi¬ 
duals,”  which  made 

“  Oyster  women  lock  their  fish  up, 

And  trudge  away  to  cry  “  no  bishop.” 

was  already  at  work.  To  treat 
peers  as  individuals  would  have 
been  mild  ;  they  had  been  treated 
as  individuals  whose  persons  and 
properties  had  forfeited  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  law.  And  who  was 
it  that  had  entered  into  unholy 
alliance  with  this  spirit  ?  The 
prime  minister  of  the  crown  had 
given  the  bishops  notice  to  “  set 
their  house  in  order,” —  and  in  the 
course  of  a  month  the  palace  of 
one  of  them  was  in  dames.  He 
believed  that,  among  the  radicals 
of  Charles  I.,  nothing  had  ever  been 
uttered  worse  than  the  words  of 
the  political  prophet  who  gave 
forth  this  ominous  warning.  Talk 
not  of  excitement  among  the 
people,  when  such  language  had 
been  used  in  such  a  place.  Blame 
not  those  whose  untutored  minds 
were  easily  influenced,  when  we 
saw  who  those  were  by  whom  they 
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were  excited.  Ministers,  forsooth, 
acted  in  a  torrent  by  which  they, 
were  borne  along  incapable  of  re¬ 
sistance.  But  who  had  opened  the 
flood-gates  ?  They  had  no  right 
to  complain  of  excitement  raised 
by  themselves  to  carry  their  own 
bill.  They  made  the  case  which, 
according  to  them,  necessitated  the 
bill,  and  then  meanly  skulked 
under  that  necessity  for  their  own 
motives.  They  hinted  at  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  physical  movements  as 
making  resistance  vain,  while  it 
was  they  themselves  who  had 

brought  it  into  action,  that  they 

might  extort  a  legislative  measure, 
not  by  reason  but  by  intimidation. 
To  this  measure,  and  to  these 
means,  ministers  had  faithfully 
adhered.  He  admitted  they  had 
redeemed  their  pledge  to  introduce 
a  bill  equally  effective  with  the 
last  in  all  that  was  unconstitutional 
and  ruinous.  Jacobinism  had  been 
the  principle  of  the  late  bill,  and 
Jacobinism  was  the  principle  of 

the  present  bill.  The  late  bill 
presented  a  principle  of  radical 
equality,  a  vice  which  had  been 

faithfully  transferred  into  the  bill 
now  before  the  House. 

Mr.  Stanley  took  up  the  charge 
brought  against  ministers  of 
having  produced  or  encouraged  the 
existing  excitement,  and  of  having 
looked  with  apathy  on  the  violent 
outrages  to  which  it  had  led.  If 
the  opposition  had  any  accusations 
to  bring  against  them  for  failing  to 
maintain  the  peace  and  tranquil li tv 
of  the  country,  why  not  bring 
them  manfully  forward  by  a  spe¬ 
cific  motion  of  condemnation  ?  or 
if  it  was  thought  that  there  was 
no  chance  of  obtaining  justice  in 
that  House  from  a  pledged  ma¬ 
jority,  then  let  some  noble  opponent 
in  the  other  branch  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture  step  forward  as  the  accuser. 

[D  21 
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This  was  the  open  and  distinct 
course  which  ought  to  be  pursued, 
instead  of  indulging  in  secret  in¬ 
sinuations  and  unworthy  taunts 
which  it  was  not  possible  to  answer 
or  to  repel.  When  ministers  were 
charged  with  being  the  authors  of 
excitement,  and  were  asked  why 
they  had  not  pursued  the  milder 
and  more  gradual  course  which 
Lord  John  Russell  had  recom¬ 
mended  in  1819,  his  answer  was, 
that  this  was  not  1819*  but  1831. 
If  that  noble  Lord  had  been  suc¬ 
cessful  with  his  proposition  in  the 
former  year,  it  was  probable  that, 
by  slower  means,  they  might  have 
attained,  a  little  later,  the  objects 
of  the  present  bill.  But  were 
ministers  to  be  taunted  with  being 
the  authors  of  the  excitement  now 
prevailing  throughout  the  country, 
because  his  noble  friend  had  been 
struggling,forthe  last  twelve  years, 
to  force  the  question  of  reform 
upon  a  reluctant  government,  the 
members  of  which,  over  and  over 
again,  asserted  that  the  country 
cared  nothing  about  reform  ;  who, 
so  far  from  being  favourable  to  any 
degree  of  reform,  refused  a  motion 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  give 
members  to  Manchester  and  Hali¬ 
fax — nay  more,  who,  when  the 
resolution  was  moved,  about  three 
years  ago,  that  it  was  expedient 
that  the  representation  of  the 
people  should  be  placed  upon  a  more 
extensive  basis,  met  that  proposi¬ 
tion  with  a  direct  negative  ?  Was 
it  fair,  under  such  circumstances, 
and  after  such  conduct,  on  the 
part  of  the  late  Government,  to 
lay  at  the  door  of  His  Majesty’s 
present  ministers  the  excitement 
that  existed  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  ?  Were  they  to  be  taunted 
with  the  state  of  the  country? 
Were  they  to  be  told  that  the 
metropolis  was  not  safe  ?  Were 


such  charges  to  be  preferred 
against  them,  when  hardly  one 
year  had  gone  by  since  that  fatal 
declaration  came  forth  from  the 
head  of  the  king’s  government, 
that  all  the  people’s  hopes  should 
be  met,  not  by  any  delusive  grati¬ 
fication,  but  by  one  decided  nega¬ 
tive,  and  that  they  should  have  no 
reform  ?  Did  that  declaration 
produce  no  excitement  ?  Was  not 
a  state  of  things  then  produced  so 
alarming,  that  his  Majesty  was 
told  by*  the  first  minister  of  the 
crown,  that  he  durst  not  trust  his 
person  in  the  city  of  London  ? 
And  yet,  forsooth,  the  present 
ministers  were  to  be  taunted  with 
having  disturbed  the  tranquillity 
of  the  metropolis  and  of  the  coun¬ 
try  ?  Whether  the  bon.  gentlemen 
opposite  would  give  any  reform,  or 
a  little  reform,  or  no  reform,  it 
was  impossible  to  foretell  from  their 
declarations ;  but  suppose  they 
should  succeed  in  throwing  out 
this  bill,  and  in  overturning  the 
government,  he  would  ask  them 
boldly  what  were  they  prepared  to 
do  ?  Were  they  prepared  with  a 
measure  of  reform  themselves,  or 
would  they  abide  by  the  negative  ? 
Let  the  country  understand  their 
answer  to  that  question,  let  the 
country  know  it,  and  let  them 
have  the  benefit  of  it,  whatever 
that  might  be.  Would  they  give 
no  reform,  or  were  they  ready  to 
play  over  again  the  game  which 
they  had  played  before  on  another 
great  question  ;  and,  after  having 
continued  to  fight  against  this 
measure  to  the  last,  take  the  places 
of  those  whom  they  should  succeed 
in  defeating  on  that  measure,  and 
then  adopt  it  themselves  to  the 
full  extent  ?  Even  if  they  did  so, 
and  carried  their  measure  to  the 
full  extent  of  the  present  one, 
neither  they  nor  their  measure 
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would  obtain  or  deserve  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  country.  Ministers 
were  told  that,  instead  of  proposing 
the  present  measure,,  they  should 
have  proceeded  gradually  and  have 
given  members  to  the  large  towns 
by  disfranchising  such  boroughs  as 
should  be  proved  to  be  corrupt  and 
delinquent.  If  they  had  proceeded 
in  that  way,  it  was  possible  that 
somewhere  about  the  year  1890, 
Leeds,  Birmingham,  and  Manches¬ 
ter  would  have  representatives. 
Some  years  ago,  a  gradual  reform 
of  that  description  might  have  done, 
at  least  for  the  time;  but  it  was  not 
a  reform  suited  to  the  present  period ; 
and  if  ministers  had  brought  in  a 
bill  less  extensive  than  the  present 
one,  they  might  have  conciliated 
some  of  their  opponents,  but  they 
would  not  have  obtained  for  such  a 
measure  the  support  of  the  coun¬ 
try. 

In  regard  to  the  objections  urged 
against  the  bill  itself,  Mr.  Stanley 
said  it  was  amusing  to  observe 
how  they  varied  from  and  contra¬ 
dicted  each  other.  Some  com¬ 
plained  that  it  was  more  demo¬ 
cratic  than  the  former  one,  while 
others  complained  that  it  was  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same,  with  some  slight 
improvements.  The  fact  was,  that 
ministers  had  introduced  some  al¬ 
terations  in  order  to  meet  the  ob¬ 
jections  which  had  been  made  to 
details  in  the  former  bill  ;  but  in 
no  respect  had  they  deviated  from 
the  great  leading  principle  and 
important  features  of  that  bill. 
The  extent  of  disfranchisement  in 
schedule  A  was  still  the  same;  for 
though  they  had  made  a  few  alter¬ 
ations  with  regard  to  the  boroughs 
in  that  schedule,  and  had  omitted 
some  which  were  included  in  it 
before,  they  had  taken  care  to 
substitute  other  boroughs,  pre¬ 
cisely  to  the  same  extent.  Then 
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as  to  the  principle  of  enfran¬ 
chisement,  the  enfranchisement 
of  great  towns  was  carried  to  a 
greater  extent,  and  the  10/.  fran¬ 
chise  remained  inviolate.  They 
were  now  told  that  they  had  taken 
no  intelligible  rule  to  guide  them 
as  to  the  disfranchisement  of  the 
boroughs  in  schedule  A.  It  had 
been  over  and  over  again  imputed 
to  them  in  the  discussion  on  the 
late  bill,  that  in  their  choice  of  the 
boroughs  to  be  disfranchised  they 
had  been  influenced  by  private 
motives  and  individual  interests. 
In  the  present  instance  they 
had  been  exposed  to  a  different 
attack.  They  had  been  charged 
with  not  being  prepared,  at  the 
meeting  of  parliament,  to  say  what 
number  of  boroughs  were  to  be  dis« 
franchised  according  to  the  calcula¬ 
tions  to  be  founded  on  the  returns 
that  were  to  be  laid  before  the 
House.  Now  that  matter  stood 
thus— 111  the  former  bill  population 
had  been  taken  as  the  readiest  and 
the  best  test  for  ascertaining  the 
relative  importance  of  boroughs. 
It  having,  however,  been  objected 
to  that  test,  and  with  some  degree 
of  reason,  that  it  was  an  insufficient 
one,  and  that  it  introduced  a  prin¬ 
ciple  which  it  would  be  dangerous 
to  follow  up  to  its  full  extent,  they 
abandoned  that  test,  and  they 
adopted  a  different  rule,  and  a 
different  census,  which  were  not 
liable  to  the  same  objections,  to 
guide  them  in  the  disfranchisement 
of  the  boroughs  in  schedule  A. 
The  result  of  the  application  of 
the  new  test  of  combined  assessment 
to  taxes  and  population  was,  that 
fifty-one  out  of  the  fifty-six  bo- 
roughs  formerly  in  schedule  A  were 
still  there;  and  notwithstanding  all 
that  had  been  said  last  session  as 
to  the  injustice  done  to  Saltash, 
that  borough,  tried  by  the  com* 
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billed  tests  of  tlie  population  in 
1831,  the  taxes  which  it  paid,  and 
the  number  of  10/.  houses  in  it, 
was  still  found  worthy  of  a  place 
in  schedule  A.  There  was  another 
objection  which  they  had  endea¬ 
voured  to  remedy  in  this  bill,  with¬ 
out  departing  from  the  principle  of 
the  measure.  It  had  been  said 
with  regard  to  schedule  B  in  the 
former  bill,  that  it  was  not  de¬ 
sirable  to  extend  that  principle  of 
single  representation,  and  objec¬ 
tions  had  been  also  taken  to  the 
reduction  of  the  number  of  mem¬ 
bers  in  that  House.  Now  what 
did  ministers  do  ?  So  far  as  it 
was  necessary  to  enfranchise  the 
great  towns  and  populous  districts, 
they  yielded  to  that  objection,  and 
they  tilled  up  the  numbers  of  the 
House,  so  as  to  maintain  a  fair 
balance  between  the  boroughs  in 
schedule  B,  and  the  towns  to  be 
enfranchised  ;  thus  meeting  the 
objection  as  to  single  representation, 
and  doing  away  with  it  in  twenty- 
two  places.  As  to  the  10/.  fran¬ 
chise,  this  was  not  the  time  for 
discussing  it,  as  it  would  be  more 
conveniently  and  fitly  discussed  in 

1  w 

the  committee;  but  he  would  say 
this  of  it,  that  of  all  the  parts  of 
the  bill  which  had  been  altered,  it 
had  been  most  improved.  It  ex¬ 
tended  in  its  present  shape,  as  far 
as  it  could  be  extended  consistently 
with  the  safety  of  the  country,  the 
right  of  representation  to  the  lowest 
class  of  property  ;  and,  without 
going  as  far  as  the  member  for 
Westminster,  who  maintained 
that  it  was  the  natural  right  of  all 
to  be  represented,  he  would  say, 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  every 
representative  government  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  right  of  representation 
to  as  low  a  scale  of  property  as 
would  be  consistent  with  the  safety 
of  the  state.  That  the  desirable 


point  had  been  hit  seemed  to  be 
proved  by  the  contradictory  nature 
of  the  objections  urged  against  this 
clause.  It  had  been  described  by 
one  as  a  10/.  aristocracy — by  an¬ 
other,  as  an  oligarchy  of  shop¬ 
keepers — by  a  third,  it  had  been 
characterised  as  an  unrestrained 
democracy — while  a  fourth  said 
that  it  led  at  once  to  universal 
suffrage  ;  and  the  crowning  climax 
of  the  whole  was  the  objection 
taken  to  it  by  Sir  C.  Wetherell, 
that  it  was  a  system  of  nomination. 
A  system  of  nomination,  when  every 
man  with  a  10/.  house  had  a 
vote  !  A  system  of  nomination  on 
the  one  hand,  and  universal  suf¬ 
frage  on  the  other !  Such  were 
the  characteristics,  according  to 
gentlemen  opposite,  of  the  10/. 
franchise.  Was  it  possible  for 
absurdity  to  go  farther  ?  But  no 
man,  whatever  might  be  his  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  danger  arising  from 
this  bill,  could  deny  that  the 
danger  was  one  which  might  be 
much  aggravated  by  a  delay  of  one, 
two,  or  three  years,  and  that  it 
might  not  be  possible  to  go  on 
much  longer  in  that  delay  without 
having  recourse  to  compulsion 
which  no  administration  would 
venture  to  make  use  of. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  began  by  reply¬ 
ing  to  the  attack  of  Mr.  Macauley, 
who,  he  said,  in  three  different 
speeches  on  the  reform  bill,  had 
charged  him  with  making  an  un- 
worthy  return  to  the  present  min¬ 
isters  for  the  support  which  they 
had  given  him  on  the  Catholic 
question,  and  had  now  again  come 
down,  as  Sir  Robert  expressed  it, 
with  all  the  sweltering  venom 
collected  in  the  interval.”  And 
the  logic  and  argument  of  Mr. 
Macauley  was  this  :  the  wdiigs 
supported  the  former  ministers  on 
the  Catholic  question,  because  they 
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agreed  with  tliem ;  therefore  he 
ought  now  to  support  ministers  on 
the  reform  bill,  because  he  differed 
from  them.  Or  was  it  meant  to 
be  put  in  this  way,  that  because 
the  whigs  had  supported  him  when 
they  thought  him  to  be  doing 
what  was  for  the  good  of  the 
country,  therefore  lie  oiight  to 
support  them  in  doing  What  lie 
believed  to  be  ruinous  to  the  coun¬ 
try  !  One  of  these  two  things, 
this  reproach  must  mean;  and  the 
want  of  morality  in  the  one  was  a 
perfectly  fitting  companion  for  the 
want  of  reason  in  the  other.*  He 
had  been  accused,  too,  of  obstinately 
resisting  a  popular  demand  for  re¬ 

*  On  this  occasion,  Sir  R.  reel  allowed 
himself  to  be  drawn  into  a  fuller  expla¬ 
nation  than  he  had  hitherto  given  of  the 
circumstances  which  had  induced  him 
to  advocate,  as  a  minister,  the  question 
of  Catholic  emancipation  :  “  It)  the 

month  of  January  1828,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  was  called  on  to  form  an 
administration,  in  which  1  took  a  part. 
For  several  years  1  had  been  mostactive 
in  opposition  to  the  Catholic  claims,  and 
I  had  taken  that  part  on  the  ground  that 
J  much  doubted  whether  the  removal 
of  the  disabilities  complained  of  would 
restore  tranquillity  to  Ireland.  I, 
therefore,  opposed  the  Catholic  claims, 
avoiding  all  asperity,  but  still  my  oppo¬ 
sition  had  continued  decided  and  un¬ 
qualified.  In  1828,  I  was  left  in  a  mi¬ 
nority.  There  were  then  circumstances 
which  the  time  is  not  yet  come  to  dis¬ 
close,  which  convinced  me  there  would 
be  more  danger  in  continuing  to  resist 
these  claims  than  in  yielding  to  them.  My 
opinion  on  the  subject  was  unchanged  ; 
for  I  had  doubts  whether  the  people  of 
Ireland  would  be  bene  fit  ted  by  the 
change,  which  would  give  strength  to 
dissent,  and  power  to  the  many.  From 
time  to  time  I  found  that  the  success  of 
the  Protestant  party  was  balanced  by  the 
success  of  their  opponents,  and  S  thought 
it  hopeless  to  maintain,  with  effect,  a 
further  resistance  ;  but  at  the  same  time 
I  thought  there  could  he  nothing  more 
unfortunate  than  that  I,  who  had  been 
the  most  strenuous  in  opposition,  should 
be  the  individual  to  undertake  the  settle- 


form,  an  accusation  which  came 
with  a  peculiarly  bad  grace  frotn 

merit  of  that  question.  It  was  not  for 
the  sake  of  any  personal  sacrifices  I  was 
called  on  to  make — for  I  always  expected 
that  such  sacrifices  must  be  made— that 
I  felt  a  repugnance  to  it ;  but  that  !  felt 
1  must  necessarily  lose  the  confidence  of 
the  party  with  whom  I  had  so  long 
acted  ;  and  I  did  feel  it  unfortunate,  that 
1,  who  had  evinced  the  most  decided 
opposition,  should  be  the  individual  to 
introduce  the  very  measure  I  had  so 
long  opposed.  It  happened  that  1  was 
absent  from  London  in  the  year  1828, 
and  I  wrote  my  opinion  on  the  policy  of 
settling  the  Catholic  question  to  my 
noble  friend.  I  stated — ■“  I  have  thus 
expressed  my  opinion  without  reserve  on 
the  first  great  question  of  all — on  the 
policy  of  seriously  considering  this  long- 
agitated  question  with  a  view  to  an 
adjustment.  I  have  proved,  I  trust, 
that  it  is  no  false  delicacy  with  respect 
to  past  opinions,  nor  any  fear  of  charges 
of  inconsistency,  that  will  prevent  me 
from  taking  that  part  which  the  present 
danger  and  the  new  position  of  affairs 
seem  to  require.  I  am  ready  to  do  so, 
if  it  is  absolutely  necessary.  I  think 
there  is  less  of  danger  in  the  settlement  of 
the  question  than  in  leaving  it,  as  it  has 
been,  an  open  question,  by  the  effects  of 
which  the  government  has  been  on 
many  occasions  paralysed.  I  must  at 
the  same  time  say,  that  I  think  it  would 
not  conduce  to  the  satisfactory  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  question,  that  the  charge  of 
it  should  be  left  in  my  hands.  Personal 
considerations  are  entirely  out  of  the 
question.  I  show  this  by  avowing,  that, 
in  case  of  necessity,  I  am  ready  to  under¬ 
take  the  duty,  but  [  think  I  could  sup¬ 
port  the  measure  more  safely,  if  my  sup¬ 
port  of  it  were  given  out  of  the  House. 
Any  authority  which  it  may  be  thought 
I  possess  among  the  Protestant  party, 
would  be  increased  by  my  retirement. 

I  have  too  deeply  been  engaged  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  concessions  to  make  it  advan¬ 
tageous  that  I  should  be  the  individual 
to  originate  this  measure.”  I  mentioned 
this  to  show  that  circumstances  had 
compelled  me  to  undertake  the  settle¬ 
ment.  of  that  question.  I  did  afterwards 
undertake  to  introduce  a  measure  for 
the  settlement  of  that  question  ;  but  I 
remained  till  January,  1828,  in  the  belief 
that  I  should  retire  from  office  and  give 
support  to  that  measure  in  my  private 
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the  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
present  government.  Had  they 
forgotten  the  events  of  1827?  Did 
they  recollect  that  in  that  year  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston,  the  two  Messrs.  Grant, 
and  other  lion,  gentlemen  opposite, 
took  office  under  Mr.  Canning?  — 
Mr.  Canning,  the  uncompromising 
foe  of  all  reform,  and  who  empha¬ 
tically  declared  in  that  House,  and 
that  too,  be  it  remembered,  after 
these  noble  and  right  hon.  gentlemen 


capacity  alone.  But  it  was  made  evident 
to  me  that  my  retirement,  together  with 
the  king’s  opinion  on  the  Catholic  ques¬ 
tion,  would  absolutely  preclude  the  satis¬ 
factory  settlement  of  it.  I  wrote  a  letter 
to  my  friend,  expressing  an  earnest  wish 
to  avoid  undertaking  the  painful  office. 
That  was  on  the  12th  of  January,  1829  ; 
but  knowing  the  difficulties  with  which 
he  was  at  that  time  surrounded,  I  said, 
i(  I  speak  without  reserve.  If  my  retire¬ 
ment  should  prove,  in  your  opinion,  after 
the  communication  vou  have  made,  an 
insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  course 
you  intend  to  pursue,  in  that  case  you 
shall  command  any  service  1  can  render.” 
The memorandumendorsed  on  that  letter 
states,  that  the  archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury, and  the  bishops  of  London  and  Dur¬ 
ham,  had  that  day  had  an  audience  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  to  declare  that  they 
should  give  their  decided  opposition  to 
the  proposed  plan.  That  circumstance 
made  it  impossible  for  me  to  retire.  I 
had  advised  the  king  to  concede  the 
measure.  I  could  not  shrink  from  taking 
part  in  introducing  the  measure  I  had 
advised  him  to  adopt;  and  no  other  con¬ 
sideration  on  earth  should  have  induced 
me  to  stand  in  that  place  and  to  propose 
it.  But  if  I  believed,  as  circumstances 
had  compelled  me  to  believe,  that  a 
settlement  of  the  question  was  necessary, 
and  that  my  retirement  was  an  insuper¬ 
able  obstacle  to  the  settlement,  I  appeal 
to  any  man  of  honour  whether  I  should 
have  been  justified  in  retiring.  I  bad 
advised  the  king;  and  could  I,  when  his 
Majesty  said,  1  have  scruples — you 
ask  me  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  them,  yet 
you  yourself  refuse  to  make  a  similar 
personal  sacrifice, ’’ — could  I,  when  thus 
appealed  to  as  a  subject,  refuse  to  under¬ 
take  the  task  V> 


bad  joined  his  administration,  that 
lie  would  oppose  reform  to  the  last 
hour  of  his  life.  Perhaps  it  might 
be  said  that,  though  these  were  Mr. 
Canning’s  personal  feelings  with 
respect  to  reform,  it  might  be  left 
open,  as  on  the  Catholic  emancipa¬ 
tion,  to  every  member  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  to  speak  and  vote  on 
the  question  as  he  pleased.  It 
was  not  so;  for  Mr.  Stapylton’s 
recent  “  Life  of  Mr.  Canning” 
placed  this  fact  beyond  doubt — 
namely,  f<r  that  not  only  Mr.  Can¬ 
ning  would  resist  reform  himself, 
but  would  not  acquiesce  in  any 
member  of  bis  government  bringing 
forward  the  question.”  He  did 
not  state  these  facts  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  showing  that  those,  who 
had  acted  thus,  were  now  involved 
in  gross  inconsistency,  but  to  incul¬ 
cate  this  lesson — that,  if,  so  recently 
as  1827,  they  could  see  no  reason 
against  their  joining  an  adminis¬ 
tration  pledged  to  the  deatli  against 
reform,  he,  who  then,  as  now,  was 
opposed  to  all  such  schemes  of 
reform  like  the  present,  might  see 
reason — other  than  mere  party 
obstinacy — for  persisting  in  the 
same  course  in  the  year  1831.  If 
they  shrunk  from  opening  the 
question  in  1827,  why,  in  the  name 
of  fairness,  might  not  lie  be  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  same  feelings  of 
apprehension  a  few  years  longer  ? 
But,  said  the  noble  paymaster  of 
the  Forces,  “it  was  very  well  for  Mr. 
Canning  to  oppose  reform  in  every 
its  minutest  shape,  for  he  would 
be  only  consistent  in  so  doing  ; 
but  how  can  you,  who  admit  the 
principle  of  reform,  in  agreeing  to 
transfer  the  franchise  from  a  cor¬ 
rupt  borough  to  a  great  unrepre¬ 
sented  manufacturing  town— how 
can  you  venture  to  oppose  the 
present  bill,  which  is  only  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  same  principle  ?  You 
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have  conceded  the  principle,  when 
you  agreed  to  transfer  the  fran¬ 
chise  of  Gram  pound  to  Manchester. 
How,  then,  can  you  stop  there  ? 
To  you,”  added  the  noble  lord, 
{c  who  admit  the  principle,  but 
refuse  to  go  its  lengths,  I  say,  in 
the  words  of  Cromwell,  u  the  Lord 

lias  delivered  you  into  my  hands.” 

•  * 

The  answer  was  contained  in  the 
noble  lord’s  own  question,  for  if  to 
make  the  slightest  concession  be  a 
u  delivering  of  us  into  his  hands,” 
what  resource  have  we  but  to 
oppose  the  principle  altogether  ? 
However,  after  what  had  passed  in 
the  course  of  this  debate,  it  was  fair 
to  presume  that  they  would  hear 
no  more  of  this  bill  being  defended 
as  a  structure  built  on  the  old 
foundations  of  the  constitution.  The 
paymaster  himself,  in  again  at¬ 
tempting  that  line  of  argument, 
had  been  more  unsuccessful  than 
even  in  his  former  exhibitions.  He 
had  admitted,  that  if  he  had  lived 
at  the  time  of  the  revolution,  he 
might  have  supported  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  small  boroughs.  They 
could  not  then  be  contrary  to  the 
constitution ;  otherwise  he  would 
have  been  voting  against  the  con¬ 
stitution,  and  that,  too,  in  the  days 
of  its  conquering  vigour.  In  the 
very  next  breath  he  maintained  that 
these  boroughs  were  unconstitu¬ 
tional,  because  they  had  no  freedom 
of  election,  and  that  their  existence 
was  a  violation  of  the  bill  of  rights, 
which  declared  that  u  elections 
shall  be  free.”  There  must  be  a 
great  want  of  argument,  when  re¬ 
course  was  had  to  such  a  reading. 
True  that  these  words  were  in  the 
bill  of  rights  ;  but  its  preamble 
stated  that  they  were  introduced 
to  meet  a  particular  specific  griev¬ 
ance,  which  had  no  connexion  with 
small  boroughs  or  the  number  of 
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electors.  The  grievance  was  the 
result  of  the  “  unhonoured  parlia¬ 
ment”  of  l6*85,  which  had  lent 
itself  so  unworthily  to  the  purposes 
of  James  II.  That  monarch,  then 
deeply  engaged  in  his  design  of 
restoring  the  Catholic  worship,  had 
issued  orders  to  the  sheriffs  to 
make  out  lists  of  electors  and  can¬ 
didates  who  would  vote  for  the 
repeal  of  the  test  act- — the  barrier 
against  the  admission  of  the  Ca¬ 
tholics  into  parliament  and  public 
oflice.  Without  entering  into  a 
minute  history  of  James’s  proceed¬ 
ings,  he  would  cite  one  anecdote  in 
point,  told  them  by  Sir  John  Re- 
resby  in  his  Memoirs.  It  appeared 
that  the  king  requested  the  writer 
to  stand  for  York.  “If  your  Ma¬ 
jesty  so  please  it,”  replied  Sir  John, 
“  I  will,  but  it  can  only  be  on  one 
condition.5’  Name  it.”  “  Simply 
that  your  Majesty  will  so  order  it 
that  none  of  the  corporation  shall 
vote  but  those  I  may  choose.”  The 
king  gave  the  order,  and  Sir  John 
was  returned.  And  it  was  to  meet 
this  and  similar  gross  violations 
of  corporate  rights,  that  it  was 
enacted  in  the  bill  of  rights,  that 
6e  elections  shall  be  free,”  evidently 
showing  that  there  was  not  the 
remotest  connexion  whatever  be¬ 
tween  that  enactment  and  the 
opening,  far  less  disfranchising, 
of  small  boroughs.  On  the  con¬ 
trary  the  provision  had  been  made 
in  consequence  of  encroachments 
on  those  very  rights  which  the 
present  bill  forfeited  in  the  mass. 

As  constitutional  grounds  would 
not  do,  recourse  was  had  to  the 
necessity  of  not  remaining  behind 
what  was  called  “  the  spirit  of  the 
age.”  He  was  ready  to  admit, 
that,  if  there  did  not  exist  an 
elastic  spirit  in  the  constitution,  so 
as  to  meet  the  temper  of  the 
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times,  that  would  be  an  im perfec¬ 
tion  requiring  alteration  ;  and  lie 
would  further  admit,  that  if  the 
boroughs  were  made  of  such  iron 

would  not  yield  to 
of  improvement, 
their  doom  was  from  that  moment 
sealed,  and  the  attempt  to  put  them 
down  was  justifiable.  But  would 
any  one,  after  looking  at  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  legislature  since  the 
year  1827>  say  that  this  House 
lagged  behind  the  improvement  of 
the  times  ?  Was  it  not  rather 
before  it,  in  what  it  did  on 
the  Catholic  question  and  on 
free  trade  ?  In  what  instance, 
during  the  last  five  years,  would 
any  member  point  out  that  that 
House  had  not  kept  pace  with  the 
growing  improvement  of  public 
opinion  ?  Not  one  could  be  shown  ; 
and  it  was  vain  to  attempt,  by  pre¬ 
cipitate  means,  and  rushing  blindly 
in  the  dark,  to  effect  a  change, 
which  was  hourly  going  on,  like 
the  assimilative  processes  which 
were  in  constant  progress  in  the 
physical  world.  Had  ministers 
duly  considered  the  effect  of  the 
proposed  change  in  our  constitution 
upon  our  immense  colonial  pos¬ 
sessions  ?  If  it  were  said,  that  the 
population  of  India  was  of  so  low 
a  grade  of  intellect  as  not  to  under¬ 
stand  the  nature  of  good  govern¬ 
ment,  that  would  only  make  the 
case  worse;  for  if  they  perceived 
that  a  change  was  taking  place  in 
England,  without  being  able  to 
perceive  the  justice  of  that  change, 
it  would  only  lead  them  the  more 
doggedly  to  require  a  change  in 
their  own  condition.  Was  this  a 
safe  lesson  to  inculcate  upon  count¬ 
less  millions,  separated  from  us  by 
thousands  of  miles  ?  To  look  nearer 
home,  let  them  consider  the  effect 
which  their  freely  and  cavalierly 
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destroying  the  smaller  boroughs 
must  inevitably  have  upon  the 
minds  of  the  people.  If  there  was 
any  feeling,  which,  more  than 
another,  should  be  cherished  in 
this  country,  it  was  that  of  regard 
—  scrupulous  regard — for  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  property,  and  for  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  those  political  rights 
which  were  the  birthright  of  free¬ 
men.  Was  that  feeling  cherished 
by  destroying  small  but  honour¬ 
able  boroughs,  merely  because  they 
were  small  ? — for  no  effort  was 
made  by  ministers  to  distinguish 
small  from  nomination  boroughs, 
though  the  distinction  was  as  prac¬ 
ticable  as  it  was  just.  It  might  be 
very  well  to  say  that  the  nomina¬ 
tion  boroughs  must  be  got  rid  of, 
but  that  showed  no  cause  for  de¬ 
stroying  the  small  boroughs  also. 
Besides,  the  real  fact  was,  that  this 
bill  did  not  destroy  those  very  bo¬ 
roughs  at  which  it  was  said  it 
aimed.  Look  at  Midhurst — the 
mound  Midhurst.  They  had  been 
told  over  and  over  again  that  the 
representation  of  that  place  belong¬ 
ed  to  a  hole  in  a  wall  ;  but,  after 
all,  that  very  hole  in  the  wall  was 
to  retain  its  rights.  It  was  true 
that  the  constituency  was  enlarged, 
but  the  place  itself  continued  the 
same — and  the  principle  remained 
the  same — and  the  same  change 
of  constituency  could  have  been 
effected  in  the  boroughs  which 
were  condemned. 

As  to  the  10/.  franchise,  lie  feared 
the  result  of  it  would  be  to  throw 
the  power  of  elections  almost  en¬ 
tire!  v  into  the  hands  of  that  class 
who  necessarily  must  be  the  least 
competent  to  form  sound  opinions 
on  intricate  questions  requiring 
calm  and  protracted  investigation. 
From  him,  more  than  any  man  in 
that  House,  any  reflection  on  the 
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working  classes  would  come  with 
ill  grace.  He  was  of  them,  and 
necessarily  would  not  willingly  dis¬ 
parage  them.  The  House,  how- 
era*,  might  judge  for  themselves 
of  the  tone  and  sentiments  of  the 
working  classes  from  the  documents 
issued  by  them,  and  the  publica¬ 
tions  most  popular  with  them. 
The  Walsall  Political  Union  had 
issued  a  declaration,  in  which  the 
members  (workmen)  insist  upon  the 
immediate  abolition  of  taxes  upon 
the  necessaries  of  life  and  know¬ 
ledge — the  throwing  open  the  East 
India  Company’s  charter — the  abo¬ 
lition  of  the  corn  laws — triennial 
parliaments — vote  by  ballot— and 
the  abolition  of  the  traffic  with  the 
flesh  and  blood  of  our  African  fel¬ 
low-creatures.  He  did  not  mean 
for  a  moment  to  question  the  right 
of  the  workmen  of  Walsall  to  urge 
their  opinions  on  these  difficult  and 
most  complicated  questions,  nor 
did  he  mean  to  say  that  all  was  not 
very  honestly  intended  j  but  what 
he  was  afraid  of  was,  that  when 
we  got  a  popular  parliament,  we 
should  find  it  jumping  to  conclu¬ 
sions —  conclusions  that  might  be 
right,  but  which,  from  the  great 
variety  of  interests  they  embraced, 
required  the  nicest  caution  and 
consideration  in  their  management. 
In  the  same  way  with  respect  to 
property.  He  had  no  fear  of  its 
destruction  by  confiscation  ;  but  he 
was  afraid  that  some  popularity- 
seeking  Chancellor  of  the  Exche¬ 
quer  might  be  forced  by  a  demo¬ 
cratic  assembly  to  propose  the  re¬ 
peal  of  taxes,  and  to  adopt  steps, 
the  ultimate  tendency  of  which 
would  be  to  shake  the  confidence 
of  the  country  ;  and  that  confi¬ 
dence  once  shaken,  there  would  be 
an  end  at  once  to  the  chief  stimulus 
which  induced  men  to  amass  pro¬ 
perty,  and  which  in  England  had 


hitherto  been  productive  of  that 
wealth,  commerce,  and  power,  which 
had  given  her  so  high  a  station 
among  the  nations  of  Europe. 
The  effect  of  all  such  rash  and  pre¬ 
cipitate  changesin  government  was$ 
to  suspend  commerce,  to  derange 
industry,  to  put  a  stop  to  credit* 
and  injure,  almost  to  death,  all  the 
manufacturing  and  labouring  clas¬ 
ses.  Any  change  in  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  a  country  exposed  to  hazard 
its  dearest  interests ;  and  he  was 
sure,  if  such  a  change  were  made 
here,  property  would  be  unjustly 
attacked,  and  the  destruction  of 
this  country  would  be  sealed  the 
instant  its  property  was  not  secure. 
He  was  afraid  that  the  10/.  house¬ 
holders  would  not  pay  the  same  re¬ 
spect  to  those  institutions  on  which 
property  depended.  He  did  not  say 
that  they  would  be  guilty  of  con™ 
fiscation,far  less  spoliation,  but  from 
not  respecting  institutions  they 
would  shake  the  public  confidence, 
and  lead  to  consequences  as  bad  as 
confiscation.  “  This  bill,  therefore, 
1  shall  oppose  to  the  last,  believing, 
as  I  do,  that  the  people  are  grossly 
deluded  as  to  the  practical  benefits 
which  they  have  been  taught  to 
expect  from  it ;  that  it  is  the  first 
step,  not  directly  to  revolution,  but 
to  a  series  of  changes  which  will 
affect  the  property,  and  alter  the 
mixed  constitution,  of  the  country  • 
that  it  will  be  fatal  to  the  authority 
of  the  House  of  Lords  ;  and  that  it 
will  force  on  a  series  of  further 
concessions.  I  will  oppose  it  to 
the  last,  convinced,  that  though  my 
opposition  will  be  unavailing,  it 
will  not  be  fruitless,  because  the 
opposition  now  made  will  oppose 
a  bar  to  further  concessions  here¬ 
after.  If  the  whole  of  the  House 
were  now  to  join  in  giving  way,  it 
would  have  less  power  to  resist 
future  changes.  On  this  ground  I 
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take  my  stand,  not  opposed  to  any 
well-considered  reform  of  any  of 
our  institutions  which  the  well¬ 
being  of  the  country  demands,  but 
opposed  to  this  reform  in  our  con¬ 
stitution,  because  it  tends  to  root 
up  the  feelings  of  respect  towards 
it  which  are  founded  in  prejudice 
perhaps,  as  well  as  in  higher 
sources  of  veneration  for  all  our 
institutions.  I  believe  that  reform 
will  do  this,  and  I  will  wield  all  the 
power  I  possess  to  oppose  the  gra¬ 
dual  progress  of  that  spirit  of  de¬ 
mocracy  to  which  others  think  we 
ought  gradually  to  yield  ;  for  if 
we  make  those  concessions,  it  will 
only  lead  to  establish  the  supremacy 
of  that  principle.  We  may,  I 
know,  make  it  supreme — we  may 
be  enabled  to  establish  a  republic, 
full,  I  have  no  doubt,  of  energy, 
—not  wanting,  I  have  no  doubt,  in 
talent,  but  in  my  conscience  I 
believe  fatal  to  our  mixed  form  of 
government,  and  ultimately  de¬ 
structive  of  all  those  usages  and 
practices  which  have  long  ensured 
to  us  a  large  share  of  peace  and 
prosperity,  and  which  have  made 
and  preserved  this  the  proudest 
kingdom  in  the  annals  of  the 
world.” 

Mr.  Bulwer,  Mr.  Slaney,  Sir  H. 
Willoughby,  Lord  William  Len- 
nox,  and  some  other  members, 
joined  Ministers  in  defence  of 
t lie  Bill,  although  some  of  them 
expressed  their  hopes  that  parti¬ 
cular  parts  would  be  modified  in  the 
committee.  They  all  insisted  on 
the  absolute  necessity  of  yielding, 
and  of  yielding  precisely  what  was 
contained  in  the  bill,  because  all 
the  principles  therein  contained, 
and  the  extent  to  which  they  should 
be  applied,  had  been  submitted  to 
the  people,  and  had  been  adopted 
by  them  with  a  determination 
which  rendered  resistance  useless. 


Their  adoption  of  the  measure, 
too,  was  only  the  more  determined, 
that  it  rested  on  just  and  reason¬ 
able  grounds  ;  for  the  Bill  did  no 
more  than  re-establish  that  system 
of  true  and  efficient  represent¬ 
ation  which  the  spirit  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  required,  but  which  had 
almost  disappeared  under  accumu¬ 
lated  abuses.  A  constituency  of 
householders  was  the  old  principle 
of  the  English  constitution.  In 
all  towns  and  boroughs,  with  the 
exception  of  peculiarities  arising 
from  burgage  tenure,  the  parties 
entitled  to  the  elective  franchise 
were  the  resident  and  substantial 
householders.  The  man  who  re¬ 
sided  in  the  town — who  used  its 
trade  and  was  entitled  to  its  liber¬ 
ties — who  was  assessed  to  the  wages 
of  the  member — that  man  pos¬ 
sessed  the  elective  franchise.  Bur¬ 
den  and  privilege  were  reciprocal. 
The  whole  cloud  of  corporate  rights 
had  been  superinduced  on  this  con¬ 
stituency,  and  had,  in  too  many 
instances,  usurped  its  place.  The 
bill,  therefore,  did  nothing  more 
than  re-produce  the  old,  true,  sub¬ 
stantial,  English  electors,  it  re¬ 
stored  them  too  in  circumstances 
which  rendered  the  proceeding  as 
expedient  as  it  was  just.  At  a 
distant  date,  the  manufacturing 
population  of  the  kingdom  bore  but 
a  small  proportion  to  the  agricul¬ 
tural  ;  but  now,  Mr.  Slaney  stated, 
the  former  had  so  much  increased, 
that  it  stood  to  the  latter  as  two 
to  one.  This  increasing  population, 
too,  had  continued,  for  the  most 
part  to  be  unrepresented,  but 
could  no  longer  be  overlooked, 
and  had  expressed  their  determi¬ 
nation  not  to  be  overlooked.  It 
was  natural  that  large  bodies,  when 
thus  increased  in  numbers,  should 
desire  representation  ;  and  to  this 
was  added,  that  they  had  increased 
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in,  at  least,  an  equal  proportion, 

in  wealth  and  intelligence.  It 

would  be  found,  for  example,  that 

thirty  eight  of  the  boroughs  now 

in  schedule  A  paid  only  100/.  each 

to  the  taxation  of  the  country  ; 

while  an  equal  number  of  towns, 

hitherto  unrepresented,  but  which 

were  to  be  enfranchised  by  the  bill, 

* 

paid  each  26,000/.  The  former 
averaged  only  twelve  electors,  while 
each  of  the  latter  would  furnish 
between  2,000  and  3,000  voters. 
It  was  from  the  existence  of  such 
a  system,  not  from  its  destruction, 
that  danger  was  to  be  apprehended. 
The  danger  lay  in  having  a  mode 
of  government  to  which  the  greater 
part  of  its  subjects  had  declared 
themselves  to  be  hostile.  Under 
the  direct  and  honest  representa¬ 
tion  which  the  bill  would  introduce, 
disaffection  to  the  laws  and  insti¬ 
tutions  of  the  country  would  be 
almost  a  moral  impossibility.  It 
was  not  necessary  to  suppose  that 
it  would  invigorate  trade,  or  raise 
the  wages  of  labour.  It  would  not 
clothe  the  naked,  feed  the  hungry, 
or  pay  the  national  debt ;  but  it 
would,  at  least  enforce,  by  the  con¬ 
trol  of  an  efficient  constituency, 
that  economy  which,  though  par¬ 
tially  practised  during  the  last  fif¬ 
teen  years,  had  been  so,  not  from 
principle  or  system,  but  simply 
from  the  penury  of  the  public 
purse.  Above  all,  it  would  produce 
that  which  was  wanting  to  the  cor¬ 
rect  working  of  the  legislature, 
the  confidence  of  the  people.  Con¬ 
fidence  so  reposed  furnished  of  it¬ 
self  the  answer  to  all  the  dangers 
which  the  opponents  of  the  bill  an¬ 
ticipated  from  its  operation  to  the 
other  institutions  of  the  country. 
The  crown  would  be  strengthened. 
The  people  of  England  loved  a 
monarchical  government,  and  would 
love  it  the  more  when  they  found 
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that  it  fairly  admitted  and  esta¬ 
blished  the  exercise  of  their  own 
rights.  The  church,  it  was  said, 
would  be  destroyed — and  so  it 
might,  if  an  useful  and  efficient  re¬ 
form  were  synonymous  with  de¬ 
struction.  What  was  truly  danger 
to  the  church  arose  from  a  very 
different  source.  The  votes  of  the 
bishops  in  the  House  of  Peers  two 
months  ago  had  inflicted  a  deeper 
wound  on  the  ecclesiastical  esta¬ 
blishments  of  England,  than  twenty 
years  would  have  effected,  if  that 
bill  had  passed,  and  if  the  country 
had  been  taught  to  see  in  the 
supporters  of  the  church  the 
defenders  of  the  people.  It  was 
the  same  with  the  aristocracy.  It 
was  not  this  Bill,  but  the  failure  of 
this  bill,  which  could  touch  their 
honours  and  their  power.  Their 
power  lay  in  the  love,  esteem,  and 
respect  of  the  people  ;  but  of  these, 
the  only  true  foundations  of  their 
greatness,  the  anti- reformers  seem¬ 
ed  determined  to  strip  them.  To 
preserve  the  aristocracy,  and 
strengthen  their  interest,  you  must 
make  their  interest  and  that  of  the 
people  one.  Why  was  it  that  the 
English  nobles  were,  as  a  body,  the 
most  powerful  in  Europe  ?  Because, 
in  our  past  history,  instead -of  op¬ 
posing,  they  had  led  the  way  to, 
popular  institutions — had  blended 
themselves  socially  and  legislatively 
with  the  people — had  grown  with 
the  growth  of  that  people  and 
strengthened  with  its  strength. 
Let  them  return  to  that  the  only 
wise  course  ;  and  let  their  accept¬ 
ance  of  this  bill  stand  forth  a  great 
memorial  that  the  Peers  of  England 
refused  to  persist  in  dividing  them¬ 
selves  from  that  people  with  whom 
hitherto  their  proudest  distinctions 
had  been  associated. 

On  the  other  hand,  Lord  Mahon, 
Sir  It.  LL  Inglis,  Mr.  B.  Wall,  and 
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other  members  of  the  opposition, 
supported  the  views  taken  by  their 
leaders;  contending  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  not, —change  or  no  change, 
— but  simply  whether  justice  al¬ 
lowed,  or  expediency  required  the 
sweeping  changes  contained  in  this 
extravagant  bill,  which  pretended 
to  restore  the  constitution  by  theo¬ 
retical  and  arbitrary  arrangements 
which  neither  the  spirit  nor  the 
practice  of  the  constitution  had 
ever  known — to  secure  the  crown 
and  fortify  the  peerage  by  making 
both  of  them  tenants  at  will  under 
a  newly- created  democracy  —  to 
spread  harmony  over  the  land  by 
separating  its  great  interests  by 
sharp  distinctions,  and  placing  them 
in  hostile  array  against  each  other 
— and  to  provide  for  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  political  tranquillity  by  es¬ 
tablishing  principles  which  ren¬ 
dered  unavoidable  the  unceasing 
iteration  of  political  complaints  and 
popular  demands.  Who  had  ever 
clamoured  for  this  10/.  qualifica¬ 
tion,  till  Ministers  volunteered  it 
as  a  bribe  to  keep  themselves  in 
power  — and  when  had  any  uniform 
qualification  been  known  to  the 
constitution?  It  was  mischievous, 
not  merely  from  its  amount,  but 
from  its  universal  application  ;  for, 
in  a  country  containing  such  va¬ 
rieties  of  habits  of  life,  and  degrees, 
relative  and  positive,  of  wealth,  to 
say  that  a  qualification  was  uni¬ 
form,  was  to  declare  that  it  was 
highly  exceptionable.  What  might 
be  a  fair  rate  of  qualification  in  a 
great  manufacturing  town,  would 
be  wholly  inapplicable  to  an  agri¬ 
cultural  district,  and  vice  versa  ; 
and  no  argument  could  be  stronger 
against  a  rate  being  adopted  in 
Greenwich,  for  instance,  or  some 
town  in  the  southern  counties,  than 
that  it  was  the  fittest  for  Leeds  or 
Manchester.  Under  the  existing 


system  of  representation,  all  clas¬ 
ses  were  represented,  and  not  all 
places.  Under  the  new,  places 
only  would  be  represented,  and  the 
interests  of  the  middle  classes  alone 
would  be  attended  to  in  the  nati¬ 
onal  council.  It  would  necessarily 
deprive  the  higher  classes  of  their 
legitimate  influence  in  the  state ; 
it  would  equally  exclude  the  work¬ 
ing  and  lower  classes  from  all  po¬ 
litical  power.  It  would  leave  only 
a  representation  whose  members 
would  be  the  representatives,  not 
of  the  interests  of  the  state,  but 
of  the  exclusive  interests  of  the 
10/.  householders;  and  wherever 
the  political  power  of  the  state 
was  monopolized  by  any  one  class, 
political  and  moral  degradation 
was  the  inevitable  result.  A  more 
immediate  consequence  would  be, 
utter  dissatisfaction  with  arrange¬ 
ments  so  strange,  that,  while  they 
professed  to  be  founded  on  the 
principle  of  including  in  one  holy 
embrace,  all  who  could  be  useful 
to  the  state,  terminated  in  ex¬ 
cluding  the  great  mass  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  from  all  share  in  the  elections. 
What  explanation  could  these  ad¬ 
vocates  of  popular  rights  give,  for 
instance,  to  the  electors  of  Preston, 
of  the  fact  that  this  popular  bill, 
so  far  from  adding  to  their  political 
power,  deprived  them  of  any  share 
which  they  possessed  ?  What  an¬ 
swer  could  they  make  to  a  radical 
member,  who  in  the  next  session 
might  submit  a  measure  for  ex¬ 
tending  the  franchise  to  those  now 
unrepresented  ?  According  to  their 
own  principles,  they  could  not  re¬ 
fuse  the  proposition,  and  yet  to 
assent  to  it  would  be  in  the  teeth 
of  all  their  declarations,  as  well  as 
a  reversal  of  the  10/.  qualification. 
Where  was  the  line  of  distinction 
to  be  drawn?  Could  Ministers 
take  their  stand  on  the  10/.  clause. 
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and  say,  “Hie  mums  alien  eius 
esto?^  They  could  not;  for  by 
their  own  principles  they  could  not 
stop  short  of  the  fullest  extension 
of  popular  suffrage  contemplated 
by  their  radical  allies.  But  it  was 
not  in  this  way  alone  that  the  bill 
would  be  fatal  to  that  tranquillity, 
and  to  that  permanence  of  political 
institutions  which  were  essential 
to  the  prosperity  of  a  country. 
The  town  population  was  to  domi¬ 
neer  in  the  lower  house  ;  and  there 
would  necessarily  ensue  either  a 
constant  collision  between  the  new 
commons  and  the  peers,  or  the  lat¬ 
ter  must  abdicate  their  independ¬ 
ence  and  their  powers.  Even  in  the 
towns,  it  scattered  germs  of  endless 
agitation  and  excitement.  Looking 
at  the  schedules,,  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible,  with  any  regard  to  con¬ 
sistency,  to  refuse  the  right  of 
being  represented  to  any  town  of 
more  than  4,000 or  6,000,  or  10,000 
inhabitants,  omitted  in  these  sche¬ 
dules.  If  the  blouse  should  be 
required,  in  the  course  of  next 
session,  to  bestow  the  right  of  re¬ 
turning  one  or  two  members,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  rate  of  population 
which  formed  the  basis  of  these 
schedules,  on  some  rising  but  yet 
unrepresented  town,  what  member 
on  the  opposite  side  could  possibly 
refuse  his  consent,  without  con¬ 
tradicting  every  principle  of  which 
he  now  boasted  ?  The  same  thing 
would  happen  with  those  counties 
whose  representation  was  not  en¬ 
larged.  The  measure  instead  of 
being  final,  must  and  could  be  only 
a  commencement.  It  was  only  the 
first  application,  and  a  most  partial 
and  imperfect  application  of  prin¬ 
ciples  which,  since  they  were  to  be 
applied,  must  go  On  in  unceasing 
motion.  The  radicals  declared  it 
was  not  to  be  final ;  the  press  re¬ 
echoed  their  declaration  ;theopin- 
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ion  was  shared,  not  merely  by  tlie 
ignorant  many,  but  by  the  judicious 
few,  and  was  openly  announced  by 
favoured  adherents  of  those  very 
ministers  who  said  that  here  all 
was  to  end.  Most  members  of  the 
H  ouse  had  already  seen  an  address 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Leeds  signed 
<f  Thomas  Babin  gt  on  Macau  ley /’in 
which  that  gentleman  stated  that 
he  by  no  means  considered  the 
measure  as  final,  and  looked  upon 
it  only  as  a  step  towards  a  more 
extended  suffrage.  Such  would 
be  the  necessary  strivings  of  the 
principles  now  let  loose  ;  such  were 
the  unavoidable  consequences  of 
tearing  up  by  the  root  institutions 
under  which  a  great  empire  had 
thriven  for  ages,  and  dealing  with 
them  as  if  they  were  framing  a 
code  for  a  new  colony  in  a  chrysalis 
state  of  existence.  The  popular 
triumph,  in  the  carrying  of  this 
measure,  might  be  followed  by  a 
calm,  but  it  would  he  one  of  short 
duration,  for  it  must  inevitably  he 
succeeded  by  the  re-action  that 
would  arise  from  disappointment. 
The  present  Ministers  would  soon 
he  superseded  by  able,  vicious,  and 
destructive  radicals,  who  would 
trample  on  Whig  and  Tory  alike  ; 
and  then,  when  too  late,  would 
these  now  crowded  benches  feel 
hitter  regret  that  they  had  not 
hearkened  in  time  to  the  voice  of 
reason,  and  brought  in  a  moderate 
reform,  which  would  have  saved 
the  constitution,  and  preserved  the 
monarchy  from  destruction. 

The  ]  Iou  se  divided  early  on  the 
morning  of  Sunday  the  18th,  and 
the  motion  for  the  second  reading 
w7as  carried  by  a  majority  of  324 
to  162.  The  second  reading  of 
the  former  hill  had  been  carried  by 
367  against  231.  On  the  present 
occasion,  therefore,  the  number  of 
members  present  was  smaller  by 
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112;  and  the  majority  was  propor¬ 
tionally  greater  than  on  the  former 
division.  The  length  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  session;  the  shortness  of  the 
prorogation;  the  knowledge  that  all 
resistance  to  the  second  reading 
would  be  ineffectual,  and  that  when 
the  bill  had  passed  that  stage,  the 
proceedings  of  parliament  would  be 
suspended;  occasioned  the  absence 
of  many  members  of  both  parties. 
The  House;  immediately  after  the 
division;  adjourned  for  the  Christ¬ 
mas  holidays  till  the  1 7 th  of. Ja¬ 
nuary. 

During  the  recess,  legal  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  instituted  out  for 
the  punishment  of  the  rioters  at 
Bristol  and  Nottingham  in  the 
preceding  October.  A  special  com¬ 
mission  commenced  its  sittings  at 
Bristol  on  the  2nd  of  January,  and 
did  not  close  them  till  the  14th. 
Besides  a  number  of  prisoners  who 
were  brought  to  trial  for  theft  and 
larceny  committed  during  the  riots, 
twenty-four  persons  were  capitally 
indicted  as  having  been  concerned 
in  burning  or  destroying  the  jail, 
the  bridewell,  the  bishop's  palace, 
or  dwelling  houses.  Twenty- one 
were  found  guilty,  but  the  lives  of 
all  of  them  were  spared,  with  the 
exception  of  four  whose  guilt  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  the  deepest.  Of  these 
four,  one  had  been  engaged  in  de¬ 
stroying  the  jail,  another  in  de¬ 
stroying  both  the  jail  and  the 
bridewell,  and  the  other  two  in  de¬ 
molishing  dwelling  houses.  At 
Nottingham,  where  another  special 
commission  sat,  twelve  of  the  mob, 
who  had  commemorated  the  re¬ 
jection  of  the  reform  bill  in  the 
House  of  Lords  by  burning  down  a 
silk  mill,  were  brought  to  trial,  and 
six  of  them  were  convicted.  Three 
persons  were  convicted  of  the  at¬ 
tack  upon,  and  the  attempt  to  burn 
Colwick  Hall,  which  had  cost  the 


lady  of  the  mansion  her  life.  No 
information  could  be  gained  re¬ 
garding  the  burning  of  Nottingham 
Castle,  the  most  public  and  daring 
of  all  the  exploits  of  the  mob.  Two 
persons  were  indicted  as  having 
been  concerned  in  it ;  but  the  evi¬ 
dence  which  could  be  brought 
against  them  was  so  weak,  that  the 
court  stopped  the  case  so  soon  as 
it  had  been  opened  by  the  counsel 
for  the  prosecution.  Of  the  nine 
criminals  convicted,  five  were  con¬ 
demned  to  die,  but  the  sentence 
was  carried  into  execution  against 
only  three  of  them.  The  public 
organs  of  the  reformers  and  radi¬ 
cals  omitted  no  effort  to  save  the 
lives  of  all  who  had  been  con¬ 
demned  by  the  special  commissions. 
They  held  meetings,  and  passed 
resolutions ;  they  got  up  petitions 
both  to  the  king  and  to  parliament. 
Mercy  was  craved  upon  the  ground, 
that  the  crimes  of  these  brutal 
ruffians  arose  merely  from  political 
excitement,  from  their  love  of  the 
reform  bill,  and  their  anxiety  to 
prove  that  no  reaction  of  opinion 
regarding  that  measure  had  yet 
taken  place  in  the  public  mind. 
At  a  public  meeting  convoked  at 
Manchester,  on  the  22nd  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  by  the  “  Political  Union  of  the 
working  classes,5'  for  the  purpose 
of  petitioning  his  Majesty  to  spare 
the  lives  of  the  criminals,  one  of 
the  speakers  declared,  “  that  he 
trusted  the  men  of  Bristol  would 
not  remain  satisfied  till  they  had 
hung  the  rascal  Sir  C.  Wethereli, 
and,  if  the  king  did  not  grant  the 
prayer  of  the  petition,  the  work¬ 
people  must  act  for  themselves." 
Another  of  these  orators  repeated 
the  sentiment,  saying  ie  that  if  the 
king  did  not  listen  to  the  prayer 
of  the  petition,  the  people  of  the 
country  must  be  determined  to  act 
and  legislate  for  themselves.’'  The 
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petition  itself  assured  the  king  that 
these  citizens  viewed  6c  with  horror 
and  alarm”  the  infliction  of  death 
or  transportation  on  criminals  who 
had  only  burned  and  plundered 
great  part  of  a  peaceable  town  ; 
that  these  outrages  were  merely  ex¬ 
cesses  committed  in  moments  of  ex¬ 
citement  and  desperation,  to  which 
they  were  driven  by  the  conduct 
of  sir  C.  Wetherell,  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  and  the  rejection  of  the 
reform  bill ;  and  that  justice  would 
not  be  done,  if  the  individuals,  who 
had  thus  been  the  cause  of  the  riots, 
did  not  share  a  similar  fate  with 
the  rioters. 

Loud  complaints  had  been  heard 
that  the  long  continuance  and 
ruinous  extent  of  the  riots  at 
Bristol  had  been  mainly  owing  to 
the  mismanagement  of  the  military 
who  had  been  called  out,  on  that 
occasion,  for  the  protection  of  the 
city.  Government  ordered  a  pre¬ 
liminary  investigation  of  the  con¬ 
duct  of  Colonel  Brereton,  who  had 
commanded  at  Bristol.  It  was 
carried  on  by  a  Court  of  Inquiry, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining,  as 
is  done  in  ordinary  cases,  by  a 
Grand  Jury,  whether  there  existed 
sufficient  cause  to  institute  a  more 
particular  investigation.  The  de¬ 
cision  of  that  tribunal  rendered  it 
necessary  to  bring  colonel  Brereton 
to  trial  before  a  Court  Martial. 
The  trial  began  at  Bristol,  on  the 
qth  of  January.  The  charges 
against  the  accused  were  charac¬ 
terized  by  major  general  sir  Charles 
D’Albiac,  who  had  been  president 
of  the  court  of  inquiry,  and  was 
now  appointed  to  prosecute,  as 
containing  some  a  which  bore 
upon  the  face  of  them  every  cha¬ 
racter  of  culpability  unprecedented 
in  the  case  of  a  British  officer.’ 9 
The  charges  stated  that,  on  the 
evening  of  the  Saturday,  after  the 
Vol.  LXXIV. 
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outrages  had  begun,  and  the  riot 
act  had  been  repeatedly  read,  the 
colonel  did  not  act  with  any  vigour 
or  effect  in  obeying  the  directions 
of  the  magistrates  to  disperse  the 
mob,  but  conducted  himself  in  a 
feeble  and  temporizing  manner, 
calculated  only  to  encourage  the 
rioters :  That  on  the  Sunday,  the 
second  day,  when  he  had  brought 
the  military  for  the  protection  of 
the  mansion  house,  he  sent  back 
the  14th  light  dragoons  to  their 
quarters,  in  the  very  heat  of  the 
riot,  under  the  pretext  that  their 
presence  only  irritated  the  popu¬ 
lace,  and  shortly  afterwards  sent 
them  away  five  miles  from  the 
city,  alleging  that  the  men  and 
horses  were  already  too  much  ex¬ 
hausted  to  be  useful,  which  was 
not  the  fact,  and  positively  refusing 
to  comply  with  the  directions  of 
the  magistrates  to  call  them  back, 
although  the  riot  was  hourly  be¬ 
coming  more  destructive  and  alarm¬ 
ing  :  That,  when  required  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  jail  which  the  rioters  were 
attacking,  after  having  already 
destroyed  the  Bridewell,  he  gave 
positive  orders  to  the  cornet  whom 
he  put  in  command  of  the  detach¬ 
ment  sent  for  that  purpose,  on  no 
account  to  use  force,  but  only  to  go 
to  the  jail  and  come  back — which 
the  troops  accordingly  did,  although, 
when  they  arrived  at  the  jail,  the 
mob  had  broken  into  it,  and  were 
in  the  very  act  of  liberating  the 
prisoners,  and  setting  fire  to  the 
governor's  house  :  That  after  the 
rioters  had  made  their  way  into 
the  court  of  the  bishop’s  palace, 
and  had  forced  the  main  door  of 
the  palace  itself,  the  colonel,  al¬ 
though  he  himself  took  post  within 
the  court,  with  a  detachment  of 
military,  remained  wholly  inactive 
during  the  commission  of  various 
acts  of  outrage  by  the  rioters, 
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under  h is  own  eyes,  <c  refusing,  dr 
omitting  to  comply  with  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  certain  of  the  Bishop's 
servants,  as  well  as  of  certain  con¬ 
stables  and  other  persons  there 
pr  esent,  to  afford  them  assistance, 
in  order  to  check  the  outrages  of 
the  rioters,  and  to  save  the  said 
palace,  and  the  property  therein 
contained,  and  on  the  contrary 
thereof,  he  the  said  lieutenant 
colonel  gave  most  peremptory 
orders  to  the  said  detachment  not 
to  use  any  violence  to  the  rioters, 
or  to  that  effect,  and  passively  per¬ 
mitted  certain  of  the  rioters  re¬ 
turning  out  of  the  said  palace, 
laden  with  its  plunder,  to  escape, 
and  at  the  same  time  released,  or 
caused  to  be  released,  certain  of 
the  said  rioters  who  had  been  ap¬ 
prehended  in  or  about  the  said 
palace,  in  the  act  of  committing 
outrages,  or  carrying  off  plunder, 
and  whom  the  persons  apprehend¬ 
ing  them  had  consigned  or  offered 
to  consign  to  the  custody  of  the 
said  detachment:”  That,  on  the 
Sunday  evening,  when  the  man¬ 
sion  house  was  in  flames,  al¬ 
though  he  was  on  the  spot,  at  the 
head  of  a  detachment  of  troops, 
he  not  only  made  no  attempt  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  fire,  or 
prevent  farther  outrages,  but,  after 
looking  on  for  a  few  minutes, 
actually  marched  away  the  troops, 
and  ordered  them  to  return  to  their 
quarters,  leaving  Queen  Square 
utterly  unprotected,  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  was  that,  during 
the  night,  two  entire  sides  of  it 
were  burned  down :  That,  although 
he  received  at  midnight  a  letter 
from  the  mayor,  requesting  and 
authorizing  him  to  take  whatever 
steps,  and  issue  whatever  orders 
he,  as  military  commander  of  the 
troops,  might  think  necessary  to 
check  the  destruction  which  was 
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going  on,  he  paid  no  attention  to 
it  during  four  hours — went  to  bed 
in  the  mean  time — and,  when  called 
out  of  it  by  a  magistrate  about 
four  o'clock  on  Monday  morning, 
manifested  great  reluctance  to  act, 
pretending  that  the  troops  would 
be  of  no  use  :  That,  on  various 
occasions  during  all  the  three  days, 
instead  of  resisting  and  putting 
down  the  rioters,  he  temporized 
with  and  yielded  to  them,  “  fre¬ 
quently  shaking  hands  with  them, 
addressing  them  familiarly,  and 
even  using  to  them  language  which 
reflected  on  the  conduct  of  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  troops  under  his  com¬ 
mand,  and  which  was  calculated 
to  add  to  the  irritation  of  the  riot¬ 
ers,  and  at  the  same  time  to  aug¬ 
ment  their  confidence  in  their  own 
strength  and  power.”  Colonel 
Brereton  sunk  under  the  weight  of 
the  evidence  by  which  these  charges 
were  supported.  The  fourth  day 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  court 
martial  closed  with  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  officer  whom  he  had 
dispatched  to  the  jail  at  the  head 
of  a  detachment',  with  orders,  as 
the  witness  expressed  it,  on  no 
account  to  use  any  violence,  but  to 
go  there  and  return.  On  my  arrival 
at  the  jail  I  saw  an  immense  mob 
collected  together.  I  marched  up 
the  men  to  the  jail  door,  and  saw 
a  great  number  of  people  inside 
knocking  things  to  pieces,  I 
marched  my  men  back.  Colonel 
Brereton  asked  me  what  I  had  done 
at  the  jail?  I  said  I  had  done 
what  he  told  me  to  do — nothing  ; 
that  I  had  seen  an  immense  mob 
at  the  jail  destroying  it,  and  had 
done  nothing  to  check  them.  ITe 
told  me  he  had  heard  I  had  shot 
four  men  there.  I  replied  I  had 
done  nothing  of  the  sort,  and  he 
said  I  had  acted  perfectly  right.” 
Before  the  court  assembled  oil  the 
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fifth  day  of  its  proceedings.  Colo¬ 
nel  Brereton  had  shot  himself.* 
Another  court  martial  was  subse¬ 
quently  held  on  Captain  Warring¬ 
ton,  who  had  commanded  a  troop 
of  the  third  dragoon  guards.  The 
charges  against  him  were  to  this 
effect,  that,  when  informed,  on  the 
Sunday  night,  that  the  mob  was 
about  to  set  fire  to  the  custom  house, 
he  neither  turned  out  with  his  troop 
for  itsprotection,  nor  communicated 
to  his  commanding  officer  the  in¬ 
formation  which  he  had  received  : 
that,  on  the  Monday,  although  he 
received  positive  written  instruct¬ 
ions  from  the  mayor  to  take  the 
most  effective  and  decisive  measures 
in  his  power  for  quelling  the  riot, 
he  neither  acted  on  them,  nor 
transmitted  them  to  his  superior 
officer,  but  kept  his  troop  inactive 
in  its  quarters,  till  he  was  again 
applied  to,  an  hour  afterwards,  by 
a  magistrate  in  person,  while  the 
mob,  during  the  interval,  had  fired 
and  sacked  several  houses  :  That 
although  it  was  his  duty,  as  being 
the  only  commissioned  officer  with 
the  troop,  except  a  young  cornet 
of  sixteen  months  service,  to  be 
constantly  at  its  quarters  to  direct 
its  movements,  and  take  the  com¬ 
mand  of  any  detachment  which 
might  be  called  upon  to  act,  he,  on 
various  occasions,  either  had  been 
absent,  or  had  sent  out  detachments 
to  act  under  the  command  of  that 
young  officer,  he  himself  remaining 

*  v.  Chronicle. 


at  home.  The  court  martial  found 
him  guilty  of  the  first  and  second 
charges,  and  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  third,  and  sentenced  him  to  be 
cashiered.  The  king,  however, 
while  approving  and  confirming 
the  sentence,  allowed  the  captain, 
in  pursuance  of  an  unanimous  re¬ 
commendation  of  the  court,  to 
retire  from  the  service  by  selling 
his  troop. 

The  reformers  of  Bristol  did 
not  aim  at  the  military.  Their 
object  was  to  strike  down  the  civic 
authorities  whom  they  had  aban¬ 
doned,  or  coldly  supported  in  the 
day  of  need.  Their  organs  and 
partizans  insisted  that  the  magis¬ 
trates  should  be  put  on  their  trial, 
because  their  want  of  energy  and 
discretion  had  been  the  prime 
causes,  it  was  said,  of  all  the  out¬ 
rages.  Ministers  consented.  The 
attorney  general  was  ordered  to 
prosecute,  the  prosecution  having 
no  other  value  or  end,  in  the  eyes 
of  its  instigators,  except  the  hope 
of  rendering  the  corporation  and 
the  magistracy  odious.  Mr.  Fin¬ 
ney,  the  mayor,  was  tried  at  the 
bar  of  the  King’s  Bench  for  neglect 
of  his  duty  as  chief  magistrate  of 
the  city.  The  j  ury  not  only 
found  him  not  guilty,  but  declared 
their  opinion  that,  in  a  situation 
of  great  difficulty,  and  when  de¬ 
serted  by  those  from  whom  he  was 
entitled  to  expect  aid  and  en¬ 
couragement,  he  had  conducted 
himself  with  great  firmness  and 
propriety  * 
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CHAP.  II. 

Complaints  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  want  of  documents  regarding 
the  Reform  Bill — Motion  to  postpone  the  Committee — Committee  on  the 
Bill — Motion  to  omit  the  number  of  Boroughs  that  should  stand  in 
schedules  A  and  B — Debate  on  the  clause  for  dividing  counties — On 
the  franchise  of  tenants  at  will — Amendments  moved  on  the  10/.  quali¬ 
fication  Clause — Objections  to  the  Registration  Clauses — Debate  on 
the  principles  on  which  Boroughs  were  selected  for  Disfranchisement — 
Discussions  on  the  Cases  of  Appleby — Amersham — Midhurst — Dart¬ 
mouth — Helstone — Debate  on  the  Representation  of  the  Metropolitan 
Districts — Motion  to  give  a  Member  to  Merthyr  Tydvil  instead  of 
Gateshead,  lost  by  forty-seven — A  Member  taken  from  Monmouthshire 
and  given  to  Merthyr  Tydvil-— Discussion  on  the  Cases  of  South  Shields 


—  Walsall— Whitby — Bill  read  a 

ON  the  17th  of  January,  when 
parliament  assembled  after  the 
recess,  ministers  expressed  their 
intention  of  going  into  committee 
on  the  Reform  bill  on  the  20th. 
Mr.  Croker  and  Mr.  Goulburn 
resisted  this  proposition  as  bringing 
the  House  into  a  consideration  of 
the  details  of  the  bill,  before  it  had 
been  put  in  possession  of  that  in¬ 
formation  without  which  no  proper 
judgment  could  be  formed  con* 
cerning  them.  On  the  night  of 
the  adjournment  it  had  been  stated, 
that  all  the  necessary  information 
would  be  timeously  furnished  ; 
that  part  of  the  documents  would 
be  furnished  on  the  22nd,  and  the 
remainder  on  the  26*th  ;  but,  up  to 
the  present  hour,  this  information, 
so  essential  towards  considering 
the  very  complicated  scale  by 
which  disfranchisement  was  to  be 
regulated,  had  not  been  laid  before 
them.  Of  such  papers  again  as 
had  been  produced,  there  was 
scarcely  one  which  did  not  seem 
to  have  been  studiously  drawn  up 


third  time  and  passed. 

in  such  a  way  as  to  perplex  and 
mislead.  Thus,  the  bill  proposed 
that  counties  having  a  population 
of  not  less  than  150,000  should 
send  four  members  to  parliament. 
All,  therefore,  that  was  required 
was,  a  specification  of  such  counties 
as  had  that  extent  of  population. 
But  the  account  was  given  in  such 
detail,  and  was  so  artfully  con¬ 
structed,  that  an  individual  could 
not  arrive  at  this  simple  point, 
without  going  over  12,000,000  or 
14,000,000  of  figures.  The  coun¬ 
ties  were  divided  into  districts  and 
sections — the  population  was  not 
given  in  totals ;  neither  did  the 
returns  already  produced  contain 
the  numbers  of  ten  of  the  boroughs 
which  were  to  be  disfranchised. 
The  whole  list  of  the  boroughs,  and 
the  order  in  which  they  stood, 
according  to  the  scale  of  Lieutenant 
Drummond,  wrere  liable  to  be 
changed  by  the  addition  of  those 
ten  boroughs.  It  wras  impossible, 
moreover,  to  go  into  committee 
without  having  the  necessary  in- 
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formation  as  to  the  limits  of  the 
several  boroughs,  with  reference  to 
which  the  number  of  their  houses 
and  amount  of  their  taxes  had 
been  calculated.  The  furnishing 
of  information  should  be  accele¬ 
rated  ;  and  such  a  day  should  be 
fixed  for  the  committee  as  would 
leave  time  for  the  proper  exami¬ 
nation  of  these  documents. 

Lord  John  Russell  and  Lord 
Althorpe  would  not  consent  to  any 
delay  of  the  committee.  It  had 
been  found  that,  in  the  papers  given 
in,  there  were  some  deficiencies  and 
some  errors  ;  but  they  had  hoped 
that  a  great  number  of  correct 
copies  of  the  borough  population 
returns  would  have  been  ready  in 
the  week  after  parliament  had  ad¬ 
journed.  They  had  unfortunately 
been  disappointed  ;  and  all  those 
who  were  concerned  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  these  documents  regretted 
that  they  could  not  be  got  ready 
so  soon  as  had  been  expected. 
Some  of  the  tables  were  then  under 
consideration,  and  others  had  been 
laid  before  parliament  previous  to 
the  recess.  It  was,  however,  con¬ 
sidered  useless  to  produce  a  number 
of  papers,  some  of  which,  it  ap¬ 
peared  on  examination,  would  have 
to  be  corrected  by  others.  There- 
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fore,  when  Lieutenant  Drummond 
mentioned  that  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  corrections  in  some 
of  the  papers,  he  had  at  once  been 
told,  that  it  would  be  better  to 
keep  back  the  documents,  in  order 
that  the  corrections  might  be  pro¬ 
perly  made.  The  papers  were  now 
ready,  and  would  in  the  course  of 
the  week  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
members.  As  to  the  ten  boroughs 
omitted  in  the  list  on  which  that 
gentleman  had  founded  his  calcula¬ 
tions,  the  reason  assigned  by  him 
for  so  doing  was  that  they  were 
so  insignificant  and  so  exceedingly 
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various  — some  having  a  few  houses 
and  paying  a  considerable  portion 
of  assessed  taxes,  while  others  of 
them  had  a  great  many  houses 
and  paid  but  a  small  portion  of 
taxes — that  their  omission  Mould 
make  no  material  alteration  in  the 
calculations.  Lieutenant  Drum¬ 
mond  had  been  so  busily  occupied 
that  he  M;as  not  able  to  produce  the 
desired  information  regarding  them; 
but  it  would  be  furnished  forthwith. 
The  county  list,  again,  which  had 
been  referred  to,  had  never  been 
intended  to  give  the  total  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  counties.  It  had  been 
drawn  up  with  a  view  to  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  counties,  that  each  division 
might  contain,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
the  same  numbers ;  and  it  shewed, 
therefore,  the  population  of  dis¬ 
tricts.  At  all  events,  nothing  had 
been  stated,  which  required  the 
House  to  delay  the  committee.  It 
would  not  be  necessary,  on  going 
into  committee,  to  begin  with  the 
discussion  of  any  of  the  schedules. 
Those  parts  of  the  bill,  to  which 
the  papers  particularly  referred, 
might  be  postponed  while  other 
portions  of  the  bill  might  be  pro¬ 
ceeded  with.  The  enacting  clauses, 
even  those  which  regarded  the  bo¬ 
roughs,  might  be  as  well  discussed 
without  the  information  in  ques¬ 
tion  ;  and  thus  sufficient  time 
would  be  afforded  for  the  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  documents. 

On  the  20th,  when  the  motion 
was  made  for  the  House  going  into 
committee,  Mr.  Croker  repeated 
his  objection  to  their  proceeding  in 
the  state  of  imperfect  information 
in  which  they  were  even  now  left. 
In  the  new  lists,  some  of  which  had 
been  laid  before  the  House  only 
that  morning,  there  occurred  what 
had  been  called  some  trifling  altera¬ 
tions  ;  but  they  could  scarcely 
deserve  that  name,  when  they  had 
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the  effect  of  changing  the  places  of 
forty-eight  boroughs  out  of  100  in 
the  original  lists.  These  changes 
were  said  to  be  of  no  importance  in 
regard  to  the  first  thirty  or  forty, 
because  a  greater  number  was  to 
be  disfranchised.  There  was  no 
soundness  in  that  position,  because 
the  House  had  not  yet  decided  what 
number  should  be  disfranchised  ; 
but  even  beginning  with  No,  40, 
there  were  no  fewer  than  forty- 
four  changes  in  the  relative  position 
of  the  remaining  boroughs.  Now, 
if  the  House  was  to  have  lists  for 
the  purpose  of  guiding  its  judge¬ 
ment,  it  was  important  that  they 
should  be  correct.  If  the  taxation 
and  houses  were  to  be  taken  of  100 
boroughs,  the  difference  would  be 
great  with  respect  to  the  position 
which  some  boroughs  would  hold  3 
for  instance,  if  Heytesbury,  Woot- 
ton  Bassett,  Whitchurch,  Down- 
ton,  and  Fowey,  were  to  be  taken 
as  to  taxes  and  houses,  and  if  in 
the  same  list  were  introduced  Chip¬ 
penham,  Devizes,  and  others,  about 
which  there  was  no  question,  the 
result  would  be  to  disorganize  and 
derange  the  whole,  as  comparing 
one  with  the  other.  Again  ;  it 
was  said  that  fifty-six  boroughs 
were  to  be  disfranchised,  and  for 
this  purpose  a  list  of  100  boroughs 
was  made  out;  and  the  effect  of 
this  was,  that,  by  taking  100  in¬ 
stead  of  sixty,  from  which  to  select, 
some  boroughs  were  disfranchised 
which  would  otherwise  be  saved, 
and  some  were  saved  which  would 
otherwise  be  disfranchised.  In  the 
papers,  too,  which  were  last  pre¬ 
sented,  there  were  some  singular 
discrepancies  with  respect  to  the 
number  of  houses  in  some  boroughs ; 
and  this  discrepancy  did  not  exist 
with  respect  to  one  list  as  compared 
with  another,  but  between  every 
subsequent  list,  and  each  and  all  of 


those  which  had  preceded  it.  Thus 
as  to  Caine,  one  or  two  lists  did  not 
mention  it;  in  a  subsequent  list 
the  houses  were  stated  at  7 10.;  in 
another  list  they  were  stated  at 
99b  ;  and  in  a  third  list  which  had 
been  furnished  that  morning,  they 
were  set  down  at  6/3.  In  the  lists 
as  to  Chippenham  there  was  a 
difference  of  140.  In  the  case  of 
Malton,  as  well  as  Caine,  there 
were  some  singular  differences  in 
the  lists.  In  one  list  of  Malton 
the  houses  were  stated  at  1,079, 
and  of  course  it  was  far  out  of 
the  line  of  disfranchisement.  Some 
errors  were  subsequently  detected, 
which  were  considered  to  be  of 
no  importance,  as  the  number  of 
houses  had  put  it  beyond  the  reach 
of  being  affected  by  those  trifling 
errors.  But,  on  referring  to  a 
subsequent  paper,  it  would  be 
found  that  there  was  a  correction 
of  a  trifling  error,  which  reduced 
the  payment  in  taxes  from  1,300/. 
to  130/.  That  error  was  set  right, 
but  the  effect  of  the  first  was  to 
give  to  Malton  a  very  high  place. 
The  changes  with  respect  to  Mal¬ 
ton  did  not  stop  here.  In  another 
paper,  No.  5,  the  number  of  houses 
was  fixed  at  849.  Then  Malton 
was  going  down  in  the  world.  In 
a  subsequent  paper  it  got  up  again, 
for  it  was  made  1,031  ;  but  in 
another  list  it  was  reduced  from  its 
original  number  of  1,079  to  793; 
and  this  within  twenty-four  hours. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  was 
incumbent  on  the  House  to  wait 
for  better  information,  before  they 
proceeded  farther.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  information  to  guide  them 
would  be  the  reports  of  the  com¬ 
missioners,  and  the  maps  which 
were  to  accompany  the  reports.  In 
the  absence  of  such  information  they 
would  be  legislating  in  the  dark, 
without  anything  to  guide  them, 
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He  was  ready  to  go  into  the  com¬ 
mittee  ;  but  before  lie  did  so,  lie 
required  of  ministers  that  they 
should  give  to  the  House  and  to 
the  country  that  information,  in 
the  absence  of  which  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  take  the  first  step  in  consi¬ 
dering  the  details  of  this  bill. 

Lord  John  Russell  admitted, 
that,  in  order  to  investigate  the 
particular  claims  of  particular  bo¬ 
roughs,  it  mi glit  be  necessary  to 
consider,  as  attentively  and  accu¬ 
rately  as  possible,  the  relative 
number  of  houses  in,  and  the 
amount  of  taxes  paid  by,  each  of 
these  boroughs  ;  and  he  would  say 
now,  as  he  had  said  before,  that 
that  part  of  the  bill — namely,  the 
schedules  to  which  the  information 
referred  to  specifically  related — « 
would  be  postponed  to  a  later 
period,  while  the  House  proceeded 
with  other  provisions  of  the  bill ; 
but  he  denied  that  any  reason  had 
been  adduced  for  postponing  the 
committee  entirely.  There  were 
some  points  in  the  list  of  the  12th 
December,  relative  to  which  it 
was  proper  that  further  inquiry 
should  be  made.  But  was  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  wait  for  the  result  of 
that  inquiry,  and  the  corrections 
to  which  it  might  lead,  before  they 
went  into  committee  ?  No  altera¬ 
tion  was  intended  to  be  made  with 
respect  to  any  place  mentioned  in 
that  list;  not  one  of  them  would 
lie  taken  from  schedule  A  or  sche¬ 
dule  B.  There  was,  therefore,  no 
ground  for  postponing  the  going 
into  a  committee,  because  the  ques¬ 
tion  remained  exactly  as  it  was 
with  respect  to  the  disfranchise¬ 
ment  of  fifty-six,  and  the  partial 
disfranchisement  of  thirty  bo¬ 
roughs.  The  discrepancies  with 
regard  to  Caine  and  Mai  ton,  arose 
from  Lieu  tenant  Drummond  and 
the  commissioners  having  adopted 


different  boundaries.  He  would 
propose  that  they  should  go  into 
committee  on  this  bill  ;  and  he 
would  next  move,  when  the  House 
was  in  committee,  that  each  of  the 
fifty-six  boroughs  in  schedule  A 
should  cease  to  return  members  to 
parliament.  Ministers  had  endea¬ 
voured,  by  a  reference  to  the  census 
of  1881,  by  information  supplied 
by  returning  officers,  and  by  the 
accounts  of  the  collectors  of  taxes, 
to  procure  the  best  possible  inform¬ 
ation  ;  and  lie  believed  that  any 
member  would  be  disappointed,  if 
be  hoped  to  prove  that  any  of  the 
places  in  schedule  A  or  in  schedule 
B  ought  to  be  removed  from  their 
present  situation. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  Sir  C.  Wether- 
ell,  and  Mr.  Goal  burn,  supported 
the  views  of  Mr.  Croker.  They 
had  no  objection  to  going  into 
committee,  and  going  into  it  for 
the  purposes  of  disfranchisement  ; 
but  since  they  were  to  go  into  it 
to  disfranchise  fifty- six  boroughs, 
they  maintained  it  was  impossible 
to  do  so,  with  any  regard  to  either 
reason  or  justice,  unless  the  grounds 
were  laid  before  them  on  which 
these  boroughs  were  to  be  deprived 
of  their  representation.  It  was 
admitted  there  was  information 
which  ministers  themselves  consi¬ 
dered  material  ;  and  it  was,  there¬ 
fore,  improper  to  go  into  committee 
until  the  necessary  documents 
were  produced.  It  had  been  said, 
that  certain  parts  of  the  bill  might 
be  proceeded  with  ;  but  what  was 
now  proposed  ?  The  first  thing 
to  be  done  by  the  committee  was 
to  be,  to  vote  that  very  clause  on 
which  it  was  admitted  there  wTas 
no  sufficient  information.  If  the 
House  had  any  regard  for  its  own 
privileges,  or  for  t lie  rights  of  the 
people,  it  would  refuse  to  do  so, 
till  all  the  information  that  was 
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necessary  had  been  regularly  laid 
before  it*  In  the  first  letter  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  Lieutenant 
Drummond^  he  said,  fc  The  govern¬ 
ment  have  determined  to  found  the 
reform  bill  on  a  new  basis.’'  As 
that  was  admitted,  was  it  not  ne¬ 
cessary  that  this  new  basis  should 
be  submitted  to  the  House?  Ought 
they  not  to  know  the  peculiar  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  each  borough,  and 
the  nature  of  its  claims,  when  they 
were  sitting  in  a  judicial  capacity  ? 
They  might  rate  the  privileges  of 
those  boroughs  as  of  little  worth. 
But  they  must  see  that  it  was  not 
a  matter  of  small  moment  to  those 
places  on  which  they  were  about  to 
inflict  disfranchisement  ;  and  it 
became  a  monstrous  and  oppressive 
evil,  if,  in  effecting  that  object, 
they  proceeded  on  a  principle  of 
injustice.  To  show  the  anomalous 
situation  in  which  they  were  placed, 
it  was  only  necessary  to  look  to 
various  passages  in  the  documents, 
and  the  notes  appended  to  them, 
which  referring  for  explanation  to 
the  commissioners'  reports,  which 
were  not  yet  in  the  hands  of 
members.  Lieutenant  Drummond 
had  himself  acknowledged  that,  in 
making  out  his  list,  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  part  of  his  task  was  to  obtain 
correct  data  and  accurate  informa¬ 
tion  whereupon  to  found  it.  Now 
if  the  House  went  into  committee, 
without  the  information  which  had 
been  promised,  and  which  of  course 
would  be  soon  forthcoming,  it 
would  place  itself  in  a  still  worse 
predicament,  for  it  would  proceed 
to  legislate  without  having  the 
proper  data  on  which  to  ground 
its  decisions.  If  ministers  forced 
them  into  a  committee  to  night, 
they  would  be  called  upon  to  dis¬ 
franchise  a  number  of  boroughs 
without  having  the  local  limits  of 
those  boroughs  before  them,  where¬ 


by  they  might  be  enabled  to  ascer¬ 
tain  with  any  thing  like  precision 
their  amount  of  taxes,  houses,  and 
population.  They  were  called 
upon  to  go  into  committee  with 
something  promised  to  them  that 
they  should  not  have,— with  some¬ 
thing  to  look  at  that  they  were 
not  now  to  look  at — and  with  some¬ 
thing  that  was  to  be  on  the  table, 
but  which  they  would  not  at  present 
be  permitted  to  see.  When  they 
were  required  to  disfranchise  fifty- 
six  boroughs  on  the  evidence  of 
facts,  was  it  not  consistent  with 
common  justice  and  common  sense 
that  they  should  have  those  facts 
laid  before  them?  They  were  told 
that,  by  going  into  committee, 
they  would  only  be  voting  that 
fifty-six  boroughs  of  some  kind  or 
another  should  be  disfranchised, 
and  that  hereafter,  when  they  came 
to  the  case  of  each  individual  bo¬ 
rough  they  would  have  before  them 
the  information  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  decide  on  that  case.  But 
the  fact  was,  that  the  intended 
first  step  in  committee  would 
amount  to  a  disfranchisement  spe¬ 
cifically  and  by  name  of  fifty-six 
boroughs  without  having  a  single 
fact  before  them  to  warrant  such 
a  proceeding. 

On  the  other  hand.  Lord  Al- 
thorpe  and  the  ministerial  adhe¬ 
rents  asserted  that  the  information 
called  for  was  unnecessary  in  de¬ 
ciding  on  the  first  clause,  which 
respected  the  number  of  boroughs 
to  be  disfranchised  ;  though  they 
admitted  that,  when  they  came  to 
the  schedule,  information  would  be 
necessary,  in  order  to  see  whether 
the  boroughs  designated  ought  to 
be  retained  there  or  not.  If  the 
question  were  as  to  the  relative 
claims  of  the  boroughs  contained 
in  the  schedule,  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  that  they  should  have  the 
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commissioners’  report  before  them  ; 
but  it  was  of  ho  importance  at  all 
in  deciding  on  the  number  of  bo¬ 
roughs  that  should  be  placed  in 
schedule  A.  When  the  House 
voted  the  disfranchisement  of  fifty- 
six  boroughs,  it  would  merely  vote 
that  fifty-six  of  the  most  inconsi¬ 
derable  of  the  boroughs  should  be 
disfranchised;  and,  when  in  com¬ 
mittee,  they  would  apply  the  rule 
to  those  boroughs  individually,  so 
as  to  ascertain  that  they  came 
within  that  description.  There 
was  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  even  take  up  particular  bo¬ 
roughs,  postponing  those  in  regard 
to  which  farther  information  might 
be  required  ;  for  there  were  many 
about  which  no  doubt  could  be 
entertained.  But  at  all  events,  no 
injustice  was  done  in  fixing  the 
principle,  leaving  for  future  dis¬ 
cussion  its  application  to  parti¬ 
cular  instances. 

Mr.  Croker  having  moved  as  an 
amendment  that  the  committee 
should  be  delayed  till  the  24th, 
the  House  divided,  when  the 
original  motion  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  53,  the  numbers  for  it 
being  152,  and  those  for  the 
amendment  99. 

In  the  committee,  the  first  clause 
being  read,  which  enacted  that 
fifty-six  boroughs,  as  yet  not  spe¬ 
cified,  should  be  totally  disfran¬ 
chised,  ministers  were  asked  to 
state  the  reason  or  principle  on 
which  this  particular  number  had 
been  selected.  Lord  John  Russell 

i 

explained  briefly  that,  as  the  line 
must,  in  any  case,  be  arbitrary,  it 
had  been  thought  best  to  take  the 
number  which  had  received  the 
sanction  of  the  House  in  the  former 
bill.  Ministers  would  have  liked 
quite  as  well  fifty  or  fifty-five,  or 
sixty  or  sixty-five  ;  but  in  fixing 
upon  a  number  different  from  that 
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of  the  preceding  bill,  they  would 
have  been  acting  on  their  own 
responsibility.  This  number,  too, 
contained,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
greater  number  of  the  boroughs 
which  had  stood  in  the  former  sche¬ 
dule  A.  For  his  own  part,  he  would 
have  had  no  objection  to  go  farther 
with  disfranchisement ;  but,  under 
the  circumstances,  it  was  not  deem¬ 
ed  advisable  to  proceed  further 
than  they  had  gone  before.  These 
were  the  only  reasons  for  choosing 
this  number,  and  if  the  various 
plans  of  reform  heretofore  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  House  were  exa¬ 
mined,  it  would  be  found  that 
some  arbitrary  number  of  100  or 
150  members  had  always  been 
fixed  upon,  for  which  no  satisfac¬ 
tory  reason  could  be  given. 

The  opposition  contended,  that 
the  only  ground,  onwhich  the  House 
was  called  to  sanction  a  measure  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  arbitrary,  now  appeared 
to  be  one  which  had  no  foundation 
in  point  of  fact.  For  it  was  not  true 
that  the  House,  in  the  former 
session,  had  fixed  on  fifty-six,  or 
any  other  number,  as  the  number 
of  boroughs  to  be  disfranchised  ; 
every  member  knew  the  contrary. 
The  House,  under  the  former  bill, 
had  agreed  to  a  principle,  viz.  that 
all  boroughs,  having  a  population 
of  less  than  2,000,  should  be  de¬ 
prived  of  their  members.  That 
the  number  of  boroughs  to  which 
this  principle  applied  happened  to 
be  fifty-six,  was  a  mere  accident. 
They  might  have  been  many  more, 
or  many  less.  The  principle  was 
not  adopted  because  it  would  dis¬ 
franchise  fifty- six  boroughs  ;  that 
number  of  boroughs  had  been  dis¬ 
franchised,  because  it  turned  out  to 
be  the  number  to  which  the  prin¬ 
ciple  was  applicable.  All  that  the 
H  ouse  had  decided  was,  that,  if  the 
principle  of  population  were  adopt-. 
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ed.,  then  fifty-six  was  the  number 
to  be  disfranchised  3  the  House  had 
never  decided  that  fifty-six  was 
the  number  to  be  disfranchised, 
even  if  another  principle  should  be 
adopted.  But  such  was  now  the 
case.  The  population  principle 
had  been  abandoned  as  the  rule  of 
disfranchisement.  Ministers  boast¬ 
ed  that  they  had  discovered  a  new 
and  a  better  rule.  It  was  mere 
absurdity  then  to  say,  that  this 
better  rule  was  to  be  thrown  aside, 
in  the  only  thing  of  any  import- 
ance — the  quantity  of  disfranchise¬ 
ment,  and  that  the  quantity  should 
be  determined  by  the  old  rule 
which  had  been  discarded  as  not 
being  a  trust-worthy  guide.  The 
new  principle,  again,  as  it  was 
called,  was  to  do  tin’s.  It  was  to 
furnish  the  House  with  a  list  of 
100  of  the  most  insignificant  bo¬ 
roughs  ranged  according  to  their 
comparative  values.  That  might 
be  of  use  in  pointing  out  what 
boroughs  should  be  affected,  when 
the  number  of  boroughs  to  be 
affected  had  once  been  fixed.  But 
it  would  defy  human  ingenuity 
to  explain,  how  a  knowledge  of  the 
comparative  values  of  these  bo¬ 
roughs  was  to  furnish  a  principle  by 
which  that  number  could  be  deter¬ 
mined.  If  it  were  said,  that  fifty- 
six  was  the  number  out  of  the  100 
which  could  fairly  be  considered 
trifling  or  insignificant  places — or 
that  it  was  the  number  of  them 
which  were  nomination  boroughs, 
— or  that  this  number  must  be  dis¬ 
franchised  to  make  room  for  the 
representatives  of  larger  towns  in¬ 
tended  to  be  enfranchised, — there 
would  be  a  reason  and  a  principle, 
which,  be  it  right  or  wrong,  would 
be  capable  of  discussion.  But  as 
the  question  now  stood,  the  House 
was  asked  to  come  to  a  result  not 
following  in  any  conceivable  way 


from  the  basis  now  adopted,  and 
which  could  be  got  at  only  by  means 
of  a  principle  which  confessedly 
was  now  abandoned ;  for  to  say 
that  fifty- six  ought  now  to  be  the 
number,  because  it  had  been  the 
number  under  the  former  bill,  was 
merely  to  revive  the  rule  of  that 
bill,  that  boroughs,  whose  popula¬ 
tion  was  below  2000,  should  be  de¬ 
prived  of  their  members.  It  was 
no  answer  to  say,  that  this  number, 
beginning  with  the  bottom  of  the 
scale,  would  include  all  the  bo¬ 
roughs  which  bad  been  condemned 
last  session.  Five  of  them  had 
been  saved,  but  though  they  bad 
been  identically  the  same,  this  was 
only  a  repetition  of  the  sophism  ; 
for  the  question  was  not,  what 
boroughs  should  be  taken  to  make 
up  this  magic  number,  but,  why 
was  this  number  fixed  upon  at  all  ? 
Was  it  because  that  was  the  num¬ 
ber  of  nomination  boroughs  :  If 
so,  let  that  be  stated  as  the  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  enacted  as  the  rule.  The 
application  of  it  would  make  strange 
alterations  in  the  schedules.  Sup¬ 
pose  it  were  conceded  that  all  the 
100  were  nomination  boroughs. 
That  might  be  a  good  reason  for 
disfranchising  all  of  them,  but 
could  be  none  for  selecting  fifty- 
six.  Or  was  it  that  they  were  too 
inconsiderable  to  have  members  ? 
If  so,  let  the  point  of  insignificance, 
whether  in  bouses  or  in  taxation, 
that  was  to  be  inconsistent  with  re¬ 
presentation,  be  fixed  and  declared. 
No  such  thing  was  attempted. 
There  were  to  be  lists  of  com¬ 
parative  values,  which,  instead  of 
containing  only  100,  might  have 
contained,  without  altering  its  na¬ 
ture,  every  borough  and  city  in  the 
kingdom  up  to  London  5  and  from 
the  bottom  of  this  list  was  to  be 
cut  olf  the  number  fifty-six,  with¬ 
out  any  other  reason  or  principle 
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than  stat  pro  ralione  voluntas .  The 
matter  was  not  mended  by  their 
being  the  fifty-six  lowest ;  for  the 
question  as  to  the  number  always 
returned,  why  take  that  number 
rather  than  the  twenty  lowest, 
or  the  eighty  lowest  ?  The  mischief 
was  increased  by  the  House  being 
kept,  in  the  mean  time,  without 
information  regarding  these  bo¬ 
roughs.  Whatever  was  to  be  the 
true  principle  of  disfranchisement, 
it  manifestly  would  be  wrong,  and 
surely  could  not  be  intended  by 
ministers,  that  any  boroughs  were 
to  be  disfranchised  to  which  the 
principle,  whatever  it  might  be, 
did  not  fairly  apply.  Why  then 
fix  this  number  ?  How  could  the 
House  tell  that  there  would  be 
fifty-six  boroughs  which  the  hither¬ 
to  undiscovered  principle  would 
touch  ?  How  could  they  tell  but 
that  one-half  of  the  fifty-six  might 
be  boroughs  which  no  man  in  his 
senses  would  think  of  sacrificing? 
It  might  be  otherwise,  no  doubt, 
but  how  did  the  House  know  that  ? 
A  more  preposterous  proposition 
had  never  been  made  to  parlia¬ 
ment,  tli an  to  ask  it  to  condemn 
fifty-six  boroughs  without  being 
put  in  possession  of  such  local  in¬ 
formation  as  would  justify  them  in 
doing  so.  Disfranchisement  and 
enfranchisement  ought  to  proceed 
together.  At  least,  there  was  the 
very  same  reason— if  any  reason 
for  either  could  be  imagined — for 
pledging  the  House  to  the  exact 
number  of  places  to  be  enfranchised 
as  of  those  which  were  to  be  disfran¬ 
chised.  Yet,  in  this  very  bill,  the 
enfranchising  clauses  did  not  spe¬ 
cify  the  number  of  places,  but 
merely  referred  to  schedules  to  be 
subsequently  framed.  Moreover, 
in  fixing  the  number,  and  assuming 
that  the  number  was  to  be  taken 
from  the  bottpm  of  the  scale,,  the 
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House  ratified  indirectly,  but  un¬ 
alterably,  the  mode  which  ministers 
had  adopted  of  determining  the 
comparative  value  of  different  bo¬ 
roughs,  while  the  use  which  had 
been  made  of  the  assessed  taxes, 
was  extremely  unsatisfactory,  and 
might  lead  to  manifest  injustice. 
According  to  the  plan  of  ministers, 
the  average  of  the  relative  import¬ 
ance  of  a  borough  was  founded  on 
a  comparison  of  the  sums  of  the 
number  of  houses  contained  in  it, 
with  the  amount  of  its  assessed 
taxes.  Now  the  geographical 
limits  of  a  borough  being  once 
defined, — and  that  was  a  matter  of 
little  difficulty, — it  wTas  easy  to 
ascertain  the  number  of  houses  ; 
and  thence  it  would  be  easy  to  as¬ 
certain  its  average  rental,  which 
average  rental  would  afford  much 
more  satisfactory  data  for  determi¬ 
ning  the  actual  importance  of  the 
place  than  the  amount  of  assessed 
taxes.  In  fact,  no  more  vague  cri¬ 
terion  existed  than  the  amount  of 
assessed  taxes  paid  in  a  borough, 
"hake,  for  example,  the  cases  of 
Mil  born  Port  and  Midhurst  ;  the 
former  in  schedule  A,  and  the  latter 
in  schedule  B.  Mil  born  contained 
383  houses,  and  was  to  lose  its  two 
members  ;  while  Midhurst —  a  by¬ 
word  last  session,  —  with  but  254 
houses,  w7as  to  retain  one.  And 
wdiy  v^as  this  ?  Because,  according 
to  Lieutenant  Drummond’s  returns, 
Midhurst  paid  more  assessed  taxes 
than  the  other  borough.  But  it 
would  be  easy  to  show  that  no  more 
uncertain  and  vague  standard  of 
the  relative  importance  of  a  borough 
could  be  devised,  than  its  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  assessed  taxes,  nor  one, 
too,  more  liable  to  be  abused  for 
elective  purposes.  Let  them  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  proprietor  of  Midhurst 
kept  up  a  large  establishment  in 
its  immediate  vicinage,  and  that 
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he  followed  a  course,  by  no  means 
unusual,  of  paying  for  his  servants, 
carriages,  &c.  in  the  country,  in¬ 
stead  of  in  town,  where  they  were 
chiefly  used,  as  he  might  do  under 
the  act  for  compounding  for  the 
assessed  taxes, — -would  not,  under 
such  a  state  of  things,  the  assessed 
taxes  of  Midlmrst  be  thereby  so 
swollen,  that,  if  their  amount  were 
the  criterion  of  representation,  it 
would  be  more  favoured  under  the 
bill,  than  a  place  of  much  more  in¬ 
trinsic  importance  ?  And  this  sup¬ 
position  was  by  no  means  improbable 
with  respect  to  six  of  the  places  set 
down  in  schedule  B  :  for  it  was  by 
no  means  unusual  for  some  lion, 
gentlemen  to  pay  all  their  assessed 
taxes  in  town,  and  others  all  in  the 
country.  I  myself,  for  instance/' 
said  Sir  Robert  Peel,  pay  all  my 
taxes  in  town;  but  1  might  pay 
them  in  the  country.  Any  other 
person  might  do  the  same,  and 
might  thus  save  a  borough  from 
disfranchisement,  shewing  clearly 
that  no  more  uncertain  criterion 
could  be  taken  of  the  real  import¬ 
ance  of  a  place  than  the  amount  of 
assessed  taxes  paid  in  it."  Gatton, 
with  only  twenty-three  houses, 
paid  207 /.  of  assessed  taxes,  being 
more  than  was  paid  by  many  of 
the  boroughs  in  schedule  B. 

Mr.  Croker,  in  accordance  with 
these  views,  having  moved  as  an 
amendment  that  the  number  fifty- 
six  should  be  omitted,  lord  Al- 
thorpe,  and  lord  John  Russell  re¬ 
peated,  that  the  number  had  been 
adopted  because  it  had  been  sanc¬ 
tioned  in  the  preceding  session  ; 
but  in  what  sense  they  meant  it 
had  been  sanctioned,  which  could 
be  a  reason  for  transferring  it  to 
the  present  bill,  they  did  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  explain.  The  former  bill, 
they  said,  with  precisely  the  same 
number  of  disfranchised  boroughs 


in  schedule  A,  had  been  rejected 
by  the  House  of  Lords.  Now,  it 
appeared  of  great  importance  to 
Ministers  that  as  little  risk  as  pos¬ 
sible  should  be  run  of  its  being 
again  rejected  by  the  Lords,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  felt  it  to  be 
of  equal  importance  to  satisfy  the 
country  that  the  great  disfranchis¬ 
ing  principle  of  the  former  mea¬ 
sure  had  been  preserved  entire  in 
the  present  one.  The  number — 
necessarily  somewhat  arbitrary — 
fixed  upon  was  fifty-six,  that  being 
the  number  of  boroughs  set  down 
in  schedule  A  of  the  bill  of  last 
session,  Ministers  not  feeling  them¬ 
selves  justified — as  still  less  would 
the  country— to  have  a  less  num¬ 
ber  in  the  present  bill.  They 
therefore  adopted  that  number, 
hoping  thereby  to  preserve  the 
disfranchisingprinciple  of  the  former 
bill  entire,  while  it  would  leave 
the  consideration  of  the  particular 
boroughs  to  be  included  under  that 
number  open  to  discussion.  As  to 
the  fitness  of  founding  a  test  on 
the  assessed  taxes,  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered,  that  their  amount  was 
not  the  only  basis  on  which  this 
clause  stood.  Generally  speaking, 
however,  their  amount  was  a  pretty 
fair  criterion  of  the  relative  im¬ 
portance  of  a  place,  and  when  taken 
in  conjunction  with  the  number  of 
bona  fide  10/.  houses,  as  was  done 
in  the  present  bill,  a  double  test 
was  afforded,  as  valid  and  unob¬ 
jectionable  as  the  nature  of  the 
tiling  would  admit  of.  The  result 
of  the  division  was  1 98  votes  for 
the  motion,  and  1 23  for  the  amend¬ 
ment,  leaving  Ministers  a  majority 
of  seventy-five. 

A  similar  discussion  took  place 
regarding  the  next  clause  which 
enacted  that  thirty  boroughs,  to 
form  schedule  B,  should  in  future 
send  only  one  member  to  parlia- 
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ment.  It  was  opposed  both  on  the 
ground  that  no  reason  was  given 
why  this  number  had  been  selected, 
and  on  the  ground  that  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  giving  only  one  member  was 
a  vicious  and  inexpedient  principle. 
The  reason  assigned,  it  was  said, 
for  retaining  the  number  fifty-six 
in  the  first  clause  was,  that  it 
would  have  endangered  the  bill  with 
the  Lords  to  have  increased  the 
number  of  disfranchised  boroughs, 
and  to  have  diminished  them 
would  have  endangered  it  with  the 
country.  Why  then  was  the  num¬ 
ber  in  schedule  B  reduced  from 
forty-one  to  thirty  ?  If  the  one 
schedule  could  be  diminished  with¬ 
out  endangering  the  bill,  why  not 
the  other.  If  the  country  would 

be  satisfied  with  thirty  instead  of 

* 

forty-one  boroughs  as  the  comple¬ 
ment  of  schedule  B,  was  it  not 
probable  that  it  would  be  equally 
satisfied  with  fifty  instead  of  fifty- 
six  boroughs  in  schedule  A  ?  And 
if  the  number  was  to  be  thus  taken 
at  hap-hazard  in  the  first  instance 
with  regard  to  schedules  A  and  B, 
without  any  reference  to  circum¬ 
stances,  might  not  the  country  be 
dissatisfied  that  some  pet  number 
should  not  also  be  beforehand  fixed 
upon  for  schedule  C,  which  Minis¬ 
ters  left  to  be  determined  by  cir¬ 
cumstances  ?  But,  setting  aside 
the  mere  question  of  numbers,  it 
would  be  as  injurious,  as  it  would 
be  unconstitutional,  to  take  away 
from  the  thirty  boroughs  set  down 
in  schedule  B  the  right  of  returning 
more  than  one  member  each.  The 
very  principle,  on  which  Ministers 
attempted  to  justify  the  total  dis¬ 
franchisement  of  schedule  A,  went 
to  showthat  they  were  wholly  un¬ 
warranted  in  depriving  the  boroughs 
in  schedule  B  of  a  moiety  of  their 
representation.  For  what  was  that 
principle  ?  Why,  that  the  boroughs 
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in  schedule  A  were  mere  nomina¬ 
tion  boroughs.  Now,  the  boroughs 
in  schedule  B  were  either  nomina¬ 
tion  boroughs  or  they  were  not ; 
if  they  were,  why,  on  the  minis¬ 
terial  principle  of  disfranchisement, 
should  they  be  permitted  to  return 
any  representatives  whatever  ?  If 
they  were  not,  why  deprive  them 
of  their  full  complement  of  mem¬ 
bers  ?  Would  it  not  be  much  more 
desirable — even  with  a  view  to 
check  the  evils  of  nomination — to 
add  to  the  number  of  those  small 
boroughs  which  were  not  under 
the  influence  of  individual  patrons  ? 
Then  if  they  were  to  retain  the 
right  of  returning  members  at  all, 
would  it  not  be  better  to  prevent 
the  consequences  of  party  collision 
and  compromise,  by  allowing  those 
places  to  return  two  represent¬ 
atives. 

Ministers  stated  that  the  alter¬ 
ation  of  the  number  in  this  sche¬ 
dule  had  arisen  from  a  wish  to  re¬ 
move  objections.  One  of  these  had 
been,  the  lessening  the  number  of 
members  in  the  House.  It  had 
been  resolved  to  retain  the  present 
number,  and  there  were  thus 
twenty-three  seats  to  be  disposed 
of.  If  all  of  them  had  been 
given  to  the  boroughs  in  schedule 
B,  Ministers  might  have  been  ac¬ 
cused  of  diminishing  the  efficiency 
of  the  Bill.  Therefore,  after  al¬ 
lotting  one  to  Monmouthshire, 
they  had  divided  the  remaining 
twenty-two  equally  between  the 
new  towns  and  the  old  boroughs  in 
schedule  B.  This  ought  to  be  no 
objection  in  the  quarter  from  which 
the  objection  now  came.  As  the 
opponents  of  the  bill  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  better  pleased  to  see 
schedule  B  annihilated,  it  would 
be  an  intelligible  complaint  on  their 
part  that  the  number  was  still  so 
high  as  thirty,  but  it  could  be  no 
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objection  that  it  had  been  reduced 
to  that  number  from  forty-one. 
The  reason  why  these  thirty  were 
still  to  be  limited  to  one  member 
was,  that  it  was  feared  they  might 
otherwise  have  an  undue  weight 
in  the  representation.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  apprehension  that 
the  power  of  returning  one  mem¬ 
ber  only  would  give  rise  to  much 
local  jealousy,  bickering,  and  ill- 
will.  Who  had  ever  heard  that  such 
had  been  the  result  of  the  exercise  of 
a  similar  franchise  in  places,  where 
it  had  been  in  existence  hitherto  ? 
The  event  would  prove  exactly  the 
reverse,  for  an  election  of  two 
members,  instead  of  one,  generally 
produced  an  increase  of  party-heat 
amongst  the  partisans  of  the  dis¬ 
appointed,  inasmuch  as  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  success  must  have  origi¬ 
nally  appeared  the  stronger,  and  a 
failure  would  therefore  be  attended 
with  the  greater  bitterness  of  feel¬ 
ing.  The  amendment  moved  by 
Sir  It.  Feel,  that  each  of  the  bo¬ 
roughs  in  schedule  13  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  return  two  members,  was 
negatived  by  210  votes  to  112. 

The  clauses  giving  members  to 
various  towns  which  had  been  hi¬ 
therto  unrepresented,  and  those 
which  united  different  places  into 
one  for  election  purposes,  were 
agreed  to  without  much  remark, 
and  without  any  division.  The  bill 
provided  that  the  limits  of  all 
places  having  the  right  of  electing 
members  should  be  held  to  be  such 
boundaries  as  shall  “  be  settled  and 
described  by  an  act  to  be  passed  for 
that  purpose  in  this  present  par¬ 
liament, and  which  act  was  de¬ 
clared,  when  passed,  to  form  part 
of  the  present  act.  It  was  pointed 
out,  that  it  was  a  great  anomaly  to 
enact  the  future  passing  of  an  act 
which  was  not  yet  before  the  House. 
It  might  tie  up  the  crown  from 


dissolving  parliament,  if  that  act 
were  not  passed  ;  or,  if  parliament 
were  dissolved,  the  country  might 
be  left  without  a  constitution. 
Lord  Althorpe,  therefore,  admitted 
an  amendment,  that  the  present 
act  should  not  operate  as  a  law  till 
the  boundary  bill  should  have 
been  passed.  The  provision,  like¬ 
wise,  that  where  no  particular  re¬ 
turning  officer  was  named  in  the 
schedule,  the  sheriff,  within  whose 
jurisdiction  the  place  lay,  should 
annually  appoint  such  resident 
person  as  he  thought  fit  to  be  re¬ 
turning  officer,  was  strongly  ob¬ 
jected  to.  It  was  said  it  would  be 
both  inexpedient  and  illegal.  The 
sheriffs  were  named  by  the  crown, 
which  would  thus  possess  indirectly 
the  nomination  of  the  returning 
officers.  The  sheriff  again  would 
be  enabled  to  bestow  or  to  impose 
the  post  on  whomsoever  he  chose, 
though  the  party  might  be  unwil¬ 
ling  to  undertake  it,  or  unfit' to 
discharge  its  duties.  It  by  no 
means  followed  that  the  party  ap¬ 
pointed  would  have  such  local 
knowledge  as  might  be  required 
for  the  proper  execution  of  the  of¬ 
fice,  and  yet  there  was  to  be  no 
controlling  power  over  the  sheriff 
to  insure  the  appointment  of  pro¬ 
per  officers.  W  here  so  many  changes 
had  been  made,  why  had  not  go¬ 
vernment  inquired,  during  the  re¬ 
cess,  who  happened  to  be  the  su¬ 
perior  civil  officer  at  each  of  the 
places  in  question,  as  such  a  func¬ 
tionary  would  be  a  judicious  person 
to  select  for  the  appointment. 
There  could,  moreover,  be  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  creating  these  newly  re¬ 
presented  towns  corporations  at 
once,  only  for  the  purpose  of  en¬ 
abling  them  to  send  members  to 
Parliament,  and  this  would  obviate 
the  difficulty  now  raised.  It  might 
in  the  mean  time  be  left  open  to 
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the  Crown  hereafter  to  make  them 
corporations  for  all  other  purposes. 
It  was  answered,  that  there  was 
really  no  reason  to  apprehend  undue 
influence  from  the  fact  of  the 
sheriffs  being  named  by  the  Crown, 
for  the  office  was  seldom  regarded 
as  a  favour  by  those  on  whom  it 
was  imposed.  The  erection  of  all 
electoral  places  into  corporations, 
the  head  of  which  should  be  the 
returning  officer,  colild  only  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  a  separate  bill.  Mr. 
O’Connell  and  Serjeant  Wilde 
urged,  that  at  present  the  sheriff 
was  bound  to  execute  every  writ 
directed  to  him  either  by  himself 
or  his  deputy;  that  accordingly 
many  of  the  returning  officers 
throughout  England  had  become 
so  by  the  sheriff’s  habit  of  sending 
writs  to  them  for  that  purpose ; 
and  that,  thus  the  clause  would 
only  enact  that  the  sheriff  should 
do  what  he  was  already  bound  to 
do  at  common  law.  Sir  C.  We- 
therell  and  Sir  James  Scarlett, 
however,  denied,  that  the  sheriff 
had  any  power  to  appoint  deputies 
in  the  boroughs  within  his  baili¬ 
wick.  If  he  did  so,  he  would  be 
acting  in  the  teeth  of  the  statute 
law  of  England ;  and  the  form  of 
writs  from  the  earliest  period  down¬ 
wards  shewed,  that  the  sheriff  was 
not  at  liberty  to  select  the  return¬ 
ing  officers  of  boroughs,  and  make 
them  so  by  habit/’  but  that  the 
chief  officer  of  each  borough  was 
appointed  by  the  writ  to  be  the 
returning  officer.  The  objections 
to  the  clause,  however,  were  not 
pressed  to  a  division. 

The  provision  that  each  of  the  three 
ridings  of  the  county  of  York  should 
return  two  members,  passed  with¬ 
out  opposition.  Colonel  Sibthorpe 
attempted,  as  in  the  preceding  ses¬ 
sion,  to  prevent  the  division  of  the 
county  of  Lincoln,  but  with  no 


better  success,  the  clause  being 
carried  by  195  to  64. 

The  provision  for  dividing  cer¬ 
tain  counties  and  giving  each  di¬ 
vision  two  members,  occasioned 
more  discussion.  An  amendment 
was  moved  for  the  purpose  of  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  it,  and  giving  the  four 
members  to  the  undivided  county, 
and  the  principal  support  of  the 
amendment  was  derived,  as  for¬ 
merly,  from  the  reformers,  who 
opposed  this  part  of  the  ministerial 
scheme  on  the  same  grounds  as 
before,  viz.  that  it  was  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  main  principles  of 
the  bill,  as  it  narrowed  the  sphere 
within  which  aristocratic  influence 
was  to  act,  thus  adding  to  its 
energy,  and  that  it  was  a  wanton 
and  unnecessary  interference  with 
the  ancient  institutions  of  the 
country.  Some  members,  who  had 
voted  for  the  clause  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  session,  now  declared  them¬ 
selves  against  it  in  consequence  of 
the  extension  of  the  county  fr an- 
chi  se  to  tenants  at  will,  which  had 
been  subsequently  introduced  into 
the  for  met  bill,  having  been  adopted 
in  the  new  one.  If  the  counties 
were  now  to  be  divided,  then,  in 
their  opinion,  it  would  end  in  this, 
that  there  would  be  no  independent 
constituency,  and  the  meat  families 
would  carry  elections  as  they  pleased. 
On  the  other  hand,  several  mem¬ 
bers  who,  in  the  preceding  session, 
had  voted  against  the  clause,  now 
supported  it.  They  now  conceived 
that  the  division  would  do  good, 
by  preventing  contests  and  unsa¬ 
tisfactory  compromises.  If  no  di¬ 
vision  took  place,  it  would  be  easier 
for  any  four  great  proprietors  in  a 
county  to  subject  it  to  their  own 
views,  and  convert  counties  into  a 
species  of  close  boroughs.  In  London 
where  there  were  four  members, 
there  was  always  compromise;  and 
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so  it  would  be  in  counties,  where 
one  or  two  powerful  individuals 
might  combine,  and  bring  in  two 
others  not  known  to  the  county. 
Others  complained  that,  even  ad¬ 
mitting  the  principle  of  the  clause, 
the  House  should  not  be  called  on 
to  adopt  it,  until  they  had  accurate 
information  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  counties  were  to  be  divided, 
for  that  was  a  matter  which  might 
be  pregnant  with  most  serious  con¬ 
sequences.  If  government,  for  in¬ 
stance,  should  be  pleased,  to  throw 
Birmingham,  Warwick,  and  Co¬ 
ventry,  into  the  same  division,  an 
enormous  advantage  would  be  given 
to  the  manufacturing  interest.  In 
theory  there  might  be  no  great 
difference  between  an  united  and  a 
divided  representation,  but  in  prac¬ 
tice  there  might  be  a  very  great  dif¬ 
ference  depending  on  local  circum¬ 
stances  ;  and  no  decision  could  be 
of  much  use,  till  they  saw  the  in¬ 
tended  boundaries.  Mr.  Croker 
pointed  out  certain  consequences 
which  seemed  to  him  to  be  unavoid¬ 
able,  and  to  be  irreconcileable  with 
the  declared  principles  of  the  bill 
as  to  county  representation.  When 
the  bill  was  first  brought  in,  the 
principle  was,  that  counties  con¬ 
taining  a  population  of  more  than 
150,000  should  have  four  members, 
and  counties  between  that  number 
and  100,000  three  members,  leaving 
to  certain  inferior  counties  two 
members.  The  intention  in  regard 
to  the  first  class  was  changed  by 
dividing  them.  Instead  of  twenty- 
five  counties,  each  returning  four 
members,  there  were  in  truth  to  be 
fifty  each  returning  two.  Now, 
when  the  three  members  were  given 
to  wdiat  were  called  the  middling 
counties,  it  would  so  happen,  that 
the  smaller  counties  must  invariably 
return  the  greater  number  of  mem¬ 
bers  in  proportion.  Cumberland, 


for  instance,  was  to  return  four 
members  ;  and,  at  first  sight,  it 
did  not  appear  of  much  importance 
whether  it  was  divided  or  not  •  but 
it  did  become  a  serious  matter  with 
reference  to  other  counties.  Cum¬ 
berland,  the  population  of  which 
was  1 68,000,  would  thus  be  divided 
into  two  counties,  each  containing 
84,000  inhabitants,  to  be  called, 
perhaps  east  and  west  Cumberland ; 
and  these,  under  the  bill,  were  to 
be  hereafter,  to  all  intents  and  pur¬ 
poses,  separate  counties.  Devon 
wras  likewise  to  be  divided.  Its 
population  was  494,000  and  each 
half  would  contain  247,000  inha¬ 
bitants,  being  greatly  more  than 
double  the  population  of  Cumber¬ 
land  even  when  undivided.  Kent 
and  Northampton  would  stand  in 
the  same  relation.  Each  of  the  two 
divisions  of  Kent  would  contain 
239,000  inhabitants,  while  the 
whole  population  of  Northampton¬ 
shire,  which  was  likewise  to  be  di¬ 
vided  amounted  to  only  179,000. 
On  what  principle,  then,  were  they 
to  give  two  members  to  each  division 
of  Devon  and  Kent,  and  yet  divide 
Cumberland,  Northampton,  and 
several  other  counties,  in  which 
the  whole  population  did  not  equal 
that  of  one  of  these  divisions  ? 
Even  if  the  views  of  those  who 
wished  to  keep  counties  together 
were  incorrect,  still  there  was  no 
other  anomaly  in  them  than  one 
sanctioned  by  prescription,  and 
certainly  most  persons  would  wish 
to  stand  by  ancient  limits  5  but  if 
ancient  limits  were  to  be  disre¬ 
garded,  then  every  inhabitant  of 
the  large  counties  would  have  a 
right  to  complain,  that  you  gave 
one  member  to  only  every  80,000 
persons,  while  one  was  given  to 
every  30,000  or  40,000  of  smaller 
counties.  This  was  not  all.  By 
the  next  clause  in  the  bill,  certain 
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counties  were  to  have  three  mem¬ 
bers.  Thus  Hereford  and  Mon¬ 
mouth  were  to  have  three  members 
to  100,000  inhabitants.  In  like 
manner,  Berks,  Bucks,  and  Hert¬ 
fordshire  were  each  to  return  three, 
though  in  no  one  of  them  was  the 
population  half  that  of  the  larger 
counties.  How  then  could  they 
answer  the  question,  why  98,000 
inhabitants  in  Monmouthshire  were 
reckoned  of  more  importance  than 
247*000  in  Devonshire,  or  400,000 
in  Scotland,  or  800,000  in  Ireland 
— for  it  was  curious  to  observe, 
that  Cork  contained  within  a  frac¬ 
tion  as  large  a  population  as  the 
whole  principality  of  Wales  5  Cork 
county  containing  700,000,  and 
along  with  the  city,  807,000,  while 

Wales  had  only  a  few  thousand 

•/ 

more.  Yet  Cork  was  to  have  only 
two  members,  while  Wales  was  to 
have  twenty-eight.  He  did  not 
say  that  too  much  had  been  done 
for  Wales,  but  that,  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Ministers  themselves,  a 
great  deal  too  little  had  been  done 
for  Cork.  In  regard,  likewise,  to 
taxation,  one  half  of  Devonshire 
paid  in  assessed  taxes  44,000/. 
while  one  half  of  Cumberland  paid 
only  10,000/.  It  was  altogether 
impossible  to  reconcile  anomalies 
like  these-— anomalies,  too,  in  a 
system  ostensibly  introduced,  be¬ 
cause  the  anomalies  of  the  former 
system  were  too  glaring  to  be  longer 
endured.  This  could  not  last.  The 
people,  having  been  once  taught 
such  principles,  would  never  be 
satisfied  with  such  gross  and  inex¬ 
plicable  deviations  from  them. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  though  he  in¬ 
tended  to  vote  for  the  clause, 
wished  to  suggest  that  another 
arrangement  might  be  made  with 
respect  to  the  right  of  voting  for 
counties,  which  would  simplify  the 
operation  of  the  bill,  and  improve 
Vol.  LXXIV. 


it  very  much,  namely,  that  wher¬ 
ever  a  right  of  voting  accrued  from 
property  of  whatever  nature,  in 
any  city  or  borough,  the  individual 
possessing  such  property  should  be 
allowed  to  vote  for  the  city  or  bo¬ 
rough,  but  not  for  the  county. 
Having  made  that  provision  for 
cities  or  boroughs,  he  would  con¬ 
tinue  the  integrity  of  the  counties, 
and  propose  that  each  county 
should  return  four  members.  He 
offered  this  suggestion  bond  Jide, 
as  an  alteration  that  would  greatly 
simplify  the  operation  of  the  bill  ; 
and  though  he  did  not  mean  to 
move  it  as  an  amendment,  he 
would  ask  whether  it  was  not  a 
proposition  that  was  likely  to 
satisfy  all  parties?  As  the  bill 
now  stood,  very  complicated  ques¬ 
tions  would  arise,  whether  the  pro¬ 
perty,  under  certain  circumstances, 
would  give  the  right  to  vote  for 
the  borough  or  for  the  county. 
This  might  be  avoided  by  allowing 
the  individual  possessing  the  right 
in  the  borough  to  vote  for  the  bo¬ 
rough  only,  and  not  for  the  county. 
It  might  be  said  that,  by  confining 
individuals  to  vote  only  for  the 
borough  in  which  their  right  exist¬ 
ed,  he  was  drawing  too  strict  a 
line  of  demarcation  between  the 
manufacturing  and  agricultural 
interests ;  and  that  it  was  good  to 
incorporate  the  voters  of  Birming¬ 
ham,  for  instance,  with  those  of 
Warwickshire.  Now  what  he 
dreaded  was,  the  too  great  influence 
which  large  manufacturing  towns 
might  acquire  over  counties.  Pie 
thought  it  was  a  proposition  palat¬ 
able  to  all  parties  that  the  counties 
should  not  be  divided ;  that  large 
counties  should  possess  the  power 
of  sending  four  members  to  parlia¬ 
ment  under  this  bill ;  but  that 
great  towns  should  be  prevented 
from  exercising  undue  influence  in 
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the  elections  for  counties.  By 
leaving  the  right  of  voting  for 
cities  and  towns  to  those  who  pos¬ 
sessed  the  necessary  qualification 
there,  and  excluding  them  from 
voting,  on  that  right,  for  counties, 
they  would  prevent  thousands  of 
questions  as  to  the  right  of  voting 
for  one  or  for  the  other,  which 
must  arise  if  that  plan  were  not 
adopted.  Mr.  Croker  added  his 
belief,  that  if  they  did  not  separate 
the  town  districts  from  the  coun¬ 
ties,  the  bill  would  he  found  in 
practice  totally  inefficient,  and,  in 
one  or  two  elections  after  its  pass¬ 
ing,  they  would  be  called  on  by  the 
agricultural  voters  to  protect  them 
against  the  inroads  of  the  town 
voters.  It  would  then  be  too  late 
to  remedy  this,  if  it  were  once 
granted.  But  if  persons  were  re- 
stricted  to  vote  only  for  their  places 
of  residence,  they  would  have  no 
reason  to  complain  ;  and  hereafter, 
if  it  was  found  advisable,  an  altera¬ 
tion  might  he  made. 

Ministers  defended  the  clause  on 
the  ground,  that  it  would  greatly 
diminish  the  expences  of  county 
elections, and  thus  contribute  to  the 
purity  of  the  representation,  while 
it  would  in  no  way  tend  to  throw 
the  power  of  the  elections  into  the 
bands  either  of  the  rural  voters 
exclusively,  or  of  large  proprietors; 
and  accordingly  while  one  set  of 
objectors  complained  that  it  would 
enable  great  families  to  control  the 
representation,  another  stated  that 
it  would  leave  the  agricultural 
voters  at  the  mercy  of  the  towns. 
The  expences  of  an  election  con¬ 
sisted  in  that  of  agency,  always 
very  great ;  in  the  cx pence  of  con¬ 
veying  the  voters  to  the  place  of 
election  ;  and  in  the  expence  of 
finding  refreshment  for  them, 
which,  although  illegal,  must  be 
tolerated  to  a  certain  extent.  If 


large  counties  remained  entire,  all 
these  branches  of  expence  were 
doubled ;  by  the  division  they 
would  be  greatly  reduced;  elections 
Would  be  thrown  open  to  men  of 
small  fortunes,  and  the  control 
and  monopoly  now  possessed  by 
large  fortunes  would  be  put  an  end 
to.  Every  man  who  knew  any 
thing  of  elections  was  aware,  that 
the  more  enlarged  the  area  of  the 
canvass  was,  the  greater  was  the 
expence.  Then  as  to  the  effect  of 
the  division  on  the  independence 
and  impartiality  of  the  electors, 
there  was  no  doubt  that  the  influ¬ 
ence  both  of  towns,  and  of  great 
landed  proprietors  respectively, 
would  he  increased  by  the  division 
of  counties;  hut  that  would  not 
operate  exclusively  one  way  or 
the  other,  either  as  regarded  the 
landed  or  the  commercial  interest. 
It  was  true  that,  after  the  change 
which  had  been  made  in  the  bill, 
this  division  of  counties  would  have 
the  effect  of  giving  increased  power 
and  influence  to  the  large  landed 
proprietors  ;  but  this  would  he  the 
operation  of  it,  whether  the  counties 
were  divided  or  not,  and  it  would 
not  increase  their  relative  import¬ 
ance  as  compared  with  the  towns. 
Suppose  that  a  large  landed  pro¬ 
prietor  in  a  county  could  command 
100  votes,  and  that  there  were  100 
voters  in  the  adjoining  town — here 
was  a  similar  increase  of  power, 
communicated  pari  passu  to  both 
interests,  and  in  that  way  the  ba¬ 
lance  between  them  would  be  fairly 
preserved.  It  was  said,  that  the 
division  would  put  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  the  gentlemen  of  small  pro¬ 
perty,  and  that  their  influence 
would  be  altogether  overwhelmed 
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by  that  of  the  great  leading  fami¬ 
lies  in  the  county.  The  operation 
of  this  clause  would  he  quite  the 
reverse  ;  for  it  was  certainly  more 

c. 
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probable,  that,  in  effecting  the 
division  of  counties,  a  large  pro¬ 
perty  would  be  divided  than  a 
small  one,  and  in  that  case  the 
gentlemen  of  small  property  stood 
a  greater  chance  of  having  their 
influence  in  the  county  increased. 
Lord  Althorpe  stated  that  in 
Northamptonshire,  for  instance, 
there  was  no  mode  of  dividing  that 
county,  without  dividing,  and  in 
so  far  diminishing  the  influence  of, 
that  property  with  which  lie  was 
connected.  In  that  respect,  there¬ 
fore,  the  clause  would  have  an 
advantageous  operation  for  the 
interests  of  the  smaller  proprietors. 
Neither  was  it  at  all  necessary 
that  the  House  should  have  before 
it  the  particular  manner  in  which 
the  counties  were  to  be  divided. 
The  same  objection  had  been  taken 
last  session,  hut  the  House  dis¬ 
regarded  it,  and  proceeded  with 
the  clause.  The  desired  informa¬ 
tion  was  not  now  before  the  House  ; 
but  when  the  commissioners  had 
agreed  upon  their  report,  the 
whole  matter  would  he  finally 
settled  and  determined  by  an  act 
of  the  legislature.  Therefore  the 
objection,  as  far  as  the  committee 
was  concerned,  was  done  away  with, 
and  they  were  now  in  as  fit  a 
state  as  could  he  desired  for  the 
consideration  of  the  question.  To 
Sir  Robert  Peeks  proposition  there 
was  the  great  objection  which  he 
himself  had  stated,  viz.  that  it 
made  too  great  a  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  inhabitants  of  towns, 
and  those  who  were  more  immedi¬ 
ately  connected  with  counties. 
Persons  living  in  great  towns,  such 
as  Birmingham,  &c.  were  proud, 
when  members  were  elected  for  the 
county,  of  showing  that  they  were 
intimately  connected  with  it,  and 
that  they  had  an  interest  in  the 
county  representation.  They  thus 


were  led  to  consider  the  landed 
interest  as  in  a  certain  degree 
blended  with  their  own  manufac¬ 
turing  and  commercial  views.  The 
effect  of  tliis  feeling  was,  that  the 
county  member,  when  be  came 
to  that  House,  was  not  looked 
upon  as  so  exclusively  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  landed  interest,  as 
so  entirely  coming  from  one  party 
in  the  country,  as  he  would  be,  if 
persons,  who  resided  in  towns, 
were  separated  from  him,  and  had 
no  voice  or  influence  in  his  elec¬ 
tion  as  county  member.  Another 
point  was,  that  a  man,  who  exer¬ 
cised  a  freehold  right  of  voting  for 
the  county,  might  do  so,  whether 
lie  was  resident  or  non-resident  in 
the  borough  where  the  freehold 
which  gave  him  that  right  lay. 
But  the  bill  called  for  the  residence 
of  borough  voters  ;  and,  therefore, 
if  the  proposition  of  the  right  bon. 
gentleman  succeeded,  the  conse¬ 
quence  would  be  that  many  voters 
possessing  freeholds  in  boroughs, 
which,  as  the  bill  now  stood,  would 
enable  them  to  vote  for  counties, 
would  be  disfranchised. 

The  House  having  divided  on  the 
amendment,  only  eighty-nine  mem¬ 
bers  supported  it,  while  215  voted 
for  the  original  clause.  An  amend¬ 
ment  intended  to  have  a  similar 
result  with  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  pro¬ 
posal,  was  subsequently  moved  by 
Mr.  Praed  on  the  24th  clause,  to 
the  effect  that  no  county  franchise 
should  arise  from  the  possession  of 
property  of  any  kind  situated  in  a 
represented  borough,  and  that  forty 
shilling  freeholders  in  boroughs  re¬ 
turning  members  should  he  entitled 
to  vote  for  the  borough  members. 
This  amendment,  too,  was  lost  by 
181  against  f)().  No  division 
took  place  on  the  clause  giving 
three  members  to  certain  of  the 
middle  -sized  counties,  although 
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Lord  Milton  himself,  a  staunch 
supporter  of  ministers  and  the  bill, 
denounced  it  as  monstrous,  and 
unjustifiable  on  any  principle  of 
fairness  or  common  equity.  Why 
should  Cambridgeshire  have  three 
representatives,  while  more  popu¬ 
lous  divisions  of  adjacent  counties 
were  to  have  only  two  ? — and  who 
could  understand  the  principle 
which  gave  to  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire  only  two  members,  while 
to  Buckinghamshire,  with  far  in¬ 
ferior  pretensions,  it  gave  three  ? 

While  the  former  bill  was  in 
committee,  the  marquis  of  Chandos 
had  succeeded  in  carrying  as  an 
amendment  a  provision  which  con¬ 
ferred  the  county  franchise  on 
tenants  at  will  paying  a  rent  of 
not  less  than  50/.  Ministers  had 
opposed  this  provision  on  the 
ground  that  nothing  like  inde¬ 
pendence  could  be  expected  from 
voters  in  the  situation  of  the  parties 
whom  it  was  intended  to  enfran¬ 
chise;  the  franchise  would  in  fact 
be  conferred  on  the  landlords. 
They  had  been  defeated,  however, 
as  all  the  opponents  of  the  bill 
were  joined  by  a  large  section  of 
the  reformers  prepared  to  vote  for 
any  thing  which  looked  like  ex¬ 
tending  the  right  of  voting.  Min¬ 
isters  had  made  this  provision  part 
of  the  new  bill,  stating  that,  al¬ 
though  it  had  not  been  originally 
introduced  by  them,  yet  they  felt 
themselves  bound  to  adopt  it,  as  it 
had  been  sanctioned  by  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  House.  Lord  Althorpe 
added,  that  the  number  of  tenant 
at  will  farmers  had  been  greatly 
exasperated.  An  amendment 
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which  went  to  strike  this  provision 
out  of  the  bill  was  moved  by  Sir 
Robert  Heron,  and  supported  by 
Lord  Milton  and  Mr.  Cutlar  Fer- 
gusson.  They  took  up  the  ground 
which  had  been  formerly  occupied 


by  ministers,  maintaining  that  the 
provision  was  in  contradiction  to 
the  whole  spirit  and  professed  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  bill.  The  bill  was  in¬ 
tended  to  create  a  constituency  of 
free  and  independent  electors,  and 
to  get  rid  of  nomination  influence  ; 
but  this  provision  would  create  a 
class  of  electors,  who  must  in  the 
nature  of  things  be  more  or  less 
dependent  on  their  landlords,  and 
so  far  incapacitated  from  exercising 
an  untrammelled  voice  in  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  their  representatives.  The 
effect  of  the  clause  would  be,  to 
place  the  election  of  at  least  half 
the  members  of  the  counties,  indeed 
of  all  counties  exclusively  agricul¬ 
tural,  not  in  the  hands  of  indivi¬ 
duals,  but  of  an  oligarchy  chiefly 
composed  of  the  members  of  the 
bench  of  Quarter  Sessions,  and 
thus  convert  small  counties,  or  di¬ 
visions  of  counties,  into  a  sort  of 
nomination  boroughs.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  existing  tenants  at  will, 
whatever  it  might  be,  was  of  far 
less  importance  than  the  necessary 
tendency  of  this  part  of  the  bill  to 
increase  them.  The  oligarchy  of 
powerful  landlords  would  make  the 
tenant-at-will  tenure  the  general 
tenure  of  their  lands,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  confining  the  county  repre¬ 
sentation  to  themselves.  Their 
freehold  demises  and  leases  for 
terms  of  years,  as  they  fell  in, 
would  be  converted  into  tenures  at 
will,  so  as  to  give  the  landlord  a 
control  over  the  tenantry.  In 
doing  this,  landlords  would  only  be 
acting  in  obedience  to  the  ordinary 
principles  of  human  action,  which 
led  men  to  promote  what  they 
conceived  their  own  interest  and 
aggrandizement.  They  had  an 
instance  of  the  mischievous  work¬ 
ings  of  these  principles  in  Ireland, 
where  landlords,  in  order  to  secure 
an  undue  influence  at  elections, 
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created  hordes  of  40s.  freeholders 
on  their  estates,  who,  till  lately, 
were  as  shackled  in  the  exercise  of 
their  franchise  rights  as  the  veriest 
lover  of  the  nomination  system 
could  desire.  What  the  Irish 
landlords  did  in  Ireland  with 
respect  to  the  40s.  freeholders, 
the  English  landlords  would  do, 
under  the  bill,  with  respect  to  the 
tenure-at-will  franchise  ;  and  the 
result  would  be,  an  absolute  neces¬ 
sity  of  having  recourse  to  the 
ballot,  in  order  that  the  tenants 
might  be  protected  in  the  exercise 
of  their  franchise.  On  the  other 
hand  it  was  contended  that  the 
tenant-at-will  farmers  were  as  in¬ 
dependent  as  their  brethren  who 
held  their  lands  by  a  leasehold  or 
freehold  tenure,  and  the  more  so  as 
they  usually  held  under  the  condi¬ 
tion  that  they  could  not  in  general 
be  ejected  without  receiving  pay¬ 
ment  from  the  landlord  of  what 
they  had  laid  out  upon  the  land  ; 
and  they  were  much  more  inde¬ 
pendent  than  many  who  resided  in 
towns,  from  whom  no  rent  was 
exacted,  in  order  to  secure  their 
allegiance  at  elections.  The  dread 
of  a  change  of  tenures  was  extra¬ 
vagant.  Was  it  to  be  credited  that 
a  gentleman  possessing  an  estate, 
say,  of  600/.  a-year,  let  out  to  six 
solvent  tenants,  would  divide  that 
estate  among  twelve  50/.  tenants* 
at-will,  in  order  to  have  an  influ¬ 
ence  upon  six  additional  voters  ? 
Then  as  to  the  Irish  406*.  freeholds, 
abuses  of  equal  magnitude  might 
and  would  exist  under  every  form 
of  tenure,  so  long  as  landlords 
violated  the  best  feelings  of  hu¬ 
manity  for  their  own  sordid  pur¬ 
poses.  So  far  from  the  principle 
of  the  clause  being  opposed  to  that 
of  the  bill,  not  to  adopt  it  would 
be  acting  in  opposition,  not  only  to 
the  principle  of  the  bill,  but  to  the 
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dictates  of  common  sense  and  con¬ 
sistency.  The  bill  would  create  by 
the  10/.  clause  a  numerous  class  of 
electors  in  towns,  all  of  them 
tenants-at-will ;  and  surely  it  could 
not  be  said  that  the  10/.  voters 
would  be  more  respectable  and  in¬ 
dependent,  and  better  entitled  to 
a  voice  in  the  election  of  their  re¬ 
presentatives,  than  the  50/.  tenant- 
at-will  farmers.  As  was  to  be 
expected  from  ministers  having 
ranked  themselves  among  its 
friends,  this  extension  of  the  fran¬ 
chise  was  more  triumphant  than 
in  the  preceding  session.  Only 
thirty-two  members  voted  for  the 
amendment,  while  272  supported 
what  was  now  part  of  an  original 
clause. 

The  clause  fixing  the  qualifica¬ 
tion  of  borough  electors  at  10/., 
drew  forth  a  variety  of  amendments, 
all  of  them  unsuccessful.  Mr. 
Hunt  took  the  lead  by  moving 
that  every  person  paying  direct 
taxes  should  be  entitled  to  vote. 
Only  eleven  members  supported 
this  near  approach  to  universal 
suffrage.  Mr.  Hunt  then  put  the 
same  proposal  into  another  shape 
by  moving  that  all  persons,  who, 
under  the  bill,  would  not  possess 
the  elective  franchise,  should  be 
exempted  from  paying  rates  and 
taxes,  from  being  ballotted  to  the 
militia,  and  from  impressment  as 
seamen — and  in  this  shape  it  was 
negatived  without  a  division.  An¬ 
other  but  a  more  limited  oppor¬ 
tunity  still  remained  to  him. 
Preston  in  Lancashire,  the  borough 
which  he  represented,  was  distin¬ 
guished  by  a  lower  qualification 
than  any  other  place  in  England. 
By  the  bill,  the  constituency  would 
undergo  a  very  serious  change ; 
and  Mr.  Hunt  asked,  why  Preston, 
against  which  no  charge  of  cor¬ 
ruption  had  ever  been  brought, 
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should  be  visited  with  what  was 
almost  disfranchisement?  There 
were  at  present  between  7,000  and 
8,000  electors  in  the  borough. 
1  he  bill  would  reduce  them  to 
between  800  and  900.  He,  there¬ 
fore,  moved  that  Preston  should  be 
exempted  from  the  operation  of  the 
clause.  Lord  Althorpe  merely 
remarked  that  Preston  had  no 
reason  to  complain  that  it  was 
subjected  to  the  same  general  rule 
with  all  other  boroughs,  and  that 
Mr.  Hunt's  present  anxiety  about 
his  constituents  was  extremely  in¬ 
consistent  with  his  first  amend¬ 
ment  by  which,  altogether  forget¬ 
ting  his  constituents,  he  had  pro¬ 
posed  to  make  the  franchise  depend 
on  the  payment  of  taxes.  Out  of 
211  members,  only  five  supported 
the  amendment. 

On  the  mode  in  which  the  value 
should  be  ascertained,  Mr.  Evelyn 
Dennison  thought  that  the  fran¬ 
chise  derived  from  the  occupation 
of  a  h  ouse  of  not  less  than  the 
yearly  value  of  10/.  should  be  fixed 
on  some  more  certain  and  perma¬ 
nent  basis.  It  would  give  a  cha¬ 
racter  of  permanency  to  the  in¬ 
tended  qualification,  were  it  allowed 
that  a  house  and  premises,  having 
been  once  admitted  on  the  list  as 
of  the  value  of  10/.,  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  there  to  continue  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  period  without  examination 
every  year,  and  that  the  mere  pos¬ 
session  of  such  a  house  should  en¬ 
title  the  occupier  to  vote.  He 
would  propose  that  the  franchise 
should  be  fixed  by  the  rates,  instead 
of  the  rent.  If  they  sent  forth  the 
clause  in  its  present  shape,  so  en¬ 
cumbered  with  machinery,  and  so 
much  calculated  to  give  rise  to 
squabbles  and  litigation,  it  would 
do  away  with  any  good  that  might 
otherwise  be  expected  from  it. 
His  proposition,  while  it  freed  the 


clause  from  these  objections,  rested 
on  exactly  the  same  foundation. 
Ministers  objected,  that  the  effect 
of  this  would  be,  to  attach  the 
franchise  to  the  houses  and  not  to 
the  persons,  and  to  determine  the 
number  of  houses  in  a  borough, 
which  should,  for  a  certain  period, 
confer  the  franchise.  But  it  would 
not  be  fair  or  just  towards  persons 
who  might  build  new  houses,  and 
have  them  occupied,  that  they 
should  have  to  wait  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  years  before  acquiring  the 

franchise.  They  would  have  been 

* 

induced  to  take  the  poor  rates  as 
a  measure  of  value,  but  had  found 
the  assessments  to  be  so  irregular, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  have 
recourse  to  them  with  any  effect, 
and,  from  their  uncertainty,  the 
adoption  of  them  would  disfranchise 
a  great  number  of  holders  of  pro¬ 
perty  amounting  bona  fide  to  the 
required  value.  The  cases  of  doubt 
which  might  arise  under  the  bill, 
would  be  much  less  numerous,  and 

j 

not  more  difficult  to  determine. 
At  Norwich  there  had  been  dis¬ 
putes  of  long  standing  relative  to 
the  poor  rates,  and  an  act  had  been 
brought  in  to  enable  persons  hold¬ 
ing  houses  or  lands  and  tenements 
of  the  value  of  10/.  to  vote  for 
guardians  of  the  poor.  This  bill 
was  revived  and  amended  in  1827> 
and  the  qualification  was  almost 
exactly  that  proposed  by  this  bill. 
This  had  been  found  to  act  well, 
though  the  community  of  Norwich 
consisted  of  11,000  occupiers, 
among  whom  there  were  4,000 
houses  of  10/.  value.  The  amend¬ 
ment  was  negatived  without  any 
division.  Another  amendment, 
however,  moved  by  Mr.  Vernon 
was  pressed  to  a  division.  He 
proposed  that  the  tenements  or 
p  re  in  i  se  s  gi  v  i  n  g  th  e  fra  n  cli  i  s  e  shou  1  d 
have  this  condition  attached  to 
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them,  viz.  that  they  should  he 
rated  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  or, 
in  places  where  there  had  been  no 
such  rate,  to  the  county,  at  10/. 
II is  object,  he  said,  was  to  prevent 
the  abuses  to  winch  the  power 
vested  by  the  bill  in  overseers 

would  invariably  lead.  As  the 

• 

clause  stood,  it  was  the  overseers 
who  would  hear  and  decide  who 
were  to  be  registered.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  said,  that  this 
proposition  would  only  present  an 
additional  obstacle  to  the  working 
of  the  bill,  which  had  been  framed 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  the 
people  a  right  to  vote,  and  not  for 
the  levying  of  the  poor  rates.  The 
amendment  was  rejected  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  sixty-eight,  184  voting 
for  it,  and  25>2  against  it.  A  pro¬ 
posal  of  Mr.  Davies  Gilbert,  that 
the  value  of  all  parts  of  the  pre¬ 
mises  which  might  be  sublet  should 
be  deducted  in  ascertaining  the 
10/.,  was  negatived  without  a  divi¬ 
sion  ;  for  it  would  exclude,  it  was 
said,  some  of  the  best  class  of 
voters.  A  similar  fate  attended  an 
amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  War- 
burton,  of  an  opposite  tendency, 
viz.  that  the  words  requiring  pay¬ 
ment  of  rates  should  be  struck  out 
of  the  clause.  This  provision,  he 
thought,  would  encourage  bribery, 
and  expose  the  electors  in  small 
towns  to  improper  influence,  it 
being  easy  for  other  persons  to  pay 
the  rates  for  them.  Under  the 
clause  continuing  in  perpetuity 
the  franchise  of  existing  freemen 
by  birth  or  servitude,  which, 
though  rejected  when  offered  as  an 
amendment  to  the  former  bill  had 
been  adopted  in  the  present  one, 
Mr.  Leonard  endeavoured  to  have 
the  reservation  extended  to  the 
case  of  marriage  with  the  daughter 
of  a  freeman  in  boroughs  the  custom 
of  which  gave  the  freedom  as  a 
consequence  of  such  marriage ;  but 


seventy- five  members  out  of  100 
opposed  bis  amendment. 

The  numerous  clauses  which 
regulated  the  formation  of  registers 
of  the  voters,  the  duration  of  elec¬ 
tions,  and  the  mode  of  polling, 
were  carried  without  giving  rise 
to  any  discussion  of  much  interest. 
When  the  first  of  them  was  read, 
which  enacted  that  the  overseers 
should  annually  make  out  a  list  of 
the  persons  in  their  parish  entitled 
to  vote.  Sir  E.  Sugden,  Mr.  Ba¬ 
ring,  and  various  other  members 
expressed  their  disapprobation  of 
the  whole  system.  They  contended, 
that  if  any  man  had  set  to  work  to 
invent  the  most  complicated  right 
of  voting,  and  to  establish  a  court 
of  judicature  altogether  unfitted 
for  the  satisfactory  attainment  of 
the  object  in  view,  he  could  not 
have  accomplished  it  more  com¬ 
pletely  than  was  done  by  these 
clauses.  A  more  expensive  ma¬ 
chinery,  or  one  more  difficult  to 
work  could  not  have  been  devised. 
All  was  left  to  the  parish  overseers, 
and  they  were  even  to  have  the 
power  of  objecting  to  claims  with¬ 
out  assigning  any  reason.  No 
ovqrseer  could  be  found  capable  of 
executing  the  duties  now  required 
of  him.  They  were  generally 
small  farmers  or  petty  shopkeepers, 
sometimes  gentlemen’s  bailiffs  ; 
and  in  addition  to  the  difficulties 
which  such  persons  would  experi¬ 
ence  in  making  out  the  lists  of 
qualified  voters,  many  of  them 
would  not  have  the  requisite  time, 
even  if  they  had  the  requisite 
ability.  Let  ibe  House  only  con¬ 
sider  the  consequences  of  giving 
overseers  a  power  to  object  to 
votes,  as  well  as  the  expenccs 
which  would  be  incurred  by  par¬ 
ishes,  and  the  inconvenience  occa¬ 
sioned  to  voters.  If  the  overseer 
objected  to  a  vote,  the  claimant 
might  be  dragged  fifty  miles  to 
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defend  it  before  the  revising  bar¬ 
rister.  The  machinery  of  the  bill, 
moreover,  increased  to  an  intoler¬ 
able  extent  the  patronage  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  It  called  for  the 
employment  of  300  barristers,  at 
live  guineas  a-day,  and  their  ex* 
pences- — a  rate  of  remuneration  not 
too  high — but  the  chief  justice  of 
the  King’s  Bench  could  not  nomi¬ 
nate  one  of  them,  save  under  the 
approval  of  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
who  was  a  high  political  officer, 
and  who,  through  the  medium  of 
the  New  Bankruptcy  Court,  exer¬ 
cised  power  over  all  the  attorneys 
in  the  kingdom.  To  give  a  politi¬ 
cal  officer  such  a  range  of  patron¬ 
age,  in  such  a  matter — to  arm  a 
member  of  the  cabinet  and  over¬ 
seers  of  parishes  with  so  dangerous 
a  power  in  determining  who  should 
be  voters  for  members  of  parliament, 
was  equally  inexpedient,  and  incon¬ 
sistent  with  all  constitutional  prin¬ 
ciple. 

Ministers  answered  that  the 
question  whether  there  should,  or 
should  not,  be  a  system  of  registra¬ 
tion,  had  been  decided  by  the  House 
last  session.  In  fact,  without  such 
a  system  it  would  be  impossible  to 
shorten  the  period  of  polling,  or 
diminish  the  expence  of  elections. 
With  regard  to  the  mode  of  regis¬ 
tration,  it  was  impossible  to  pro¬ 
pose  one  which  would  not  be  liable 
to  some  objection  ;  but  it  undoubt¬ 
edly  was  desirable  that  the  regis¬ 
tration  should  not  take  place,  when 
parties  were  inflamed  with  the  heat 
of  an  actual  election.  No  better 
plan  than  that  contained  in  the 
bill  had  been  proposed,  and  it 
would  be  found  to  be  extremely 
simple  in  its  operation.  On  a 
division,  1 6*8  voted  for  the  clause, 
and  65  against  it.  However,  when 
the  clause  providing  for  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  the  revising  bar¬ 
risters  came  under  the  notice  of 


the  committee,  lord  Althorpe  con¬ 
sented  to  leave  out  that  part  of  it 
which  rendered  the  appointments 
made  by  the  judges  subject  to  the 
approbation  of  the  lord  chancellor. 
He  likewise  admitted  an  amend¬ 
ment,  suggested  by  Mr.  Knight, 
that  no  member  of  parliament 
should  be  capable  of  being  ap¬ 
pointed  a  barrister  under  the 

bilk 

Considerable  opposition  was  mani¬ 
fested  to  the  provision,  that  all  the 
expences  of  the  overseers  should  be 
paid  out  of  the  poor’s  rates.  There 
was  such  a  facility,  it  was  said,  of 
recurring  to  that  fund,  that  if  par¬ 
liament  once  began  to  meddle  with 
it,  charges  of  an  indefinite  nature 
might  in  future  add  annually  to 
the  burthen  of  the  poor  rates,  and 
which  would  not  come  with  the 
other  items  of  public  expenditure 
before  the  House.  The  boroughs, 
moreover,  were  not,  in  all  cases,  to 
be  co-extensive  with  the  parishes, 
and  thus,  in  some  instances,  the 
parish  would  be  burtliened  with  an 
expence  which  did  not  properly 
belong  to  it.  Why  should  not  all 
the  necessary  expences  of  carrying 
the  act  into  execution  be  paid  out 
of  the  public  purse,  like  the  remu¬ 
neration  of  the  revising  barristers  ? 
Or,  as  the  candidate  was  to  be 
made  liable  for  a  portion  of  the 
expences  of  the  poll,  so,  on  the 
principle  of  the  Scotch  bill,  the 
voters  should  also  be  made  to  pay 
a  small  sum  each  towards  defraying 
those  expences.  That  would  be  a 
better  plan  than  to  throw  those 
expences  on  the  poor-rates,  for 
there  was  nothing  that  parliament 
should  more  carefully  attend  to 
than  the  limiting  and  controlling 
parochial  expenditure.  Mr.  Hume, 
too,  thought  that  the  voters  them¬ 
selves  ought  to  defray  the  small 
expences  incidental  to  the  registry 
of  their  votes.  The  clause  was  in 
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the  mean  time  postponed,  and  it 
was  ultimately  settled  that  each 
person  claiming  to  be  registered  as 
a  voter  should  pay  a  shilli  ng.  An 
alteration  was  likewise  adopted  in 
the  clause  which  provided  that  the 
expences  of  polling-booths  should 
be  borne  by  the  candidates,  limit¬ 
ing  the  expence  to  40 1.  in  counties,, 
and  25/.  in  boroughs. 

By  the  20th  of  February,  the 
committee  had  gone  through  the 
different  clauses,  and  then  proceeded 
to  take  up  the  schedules  which  it 
had  been  agreed,  should  be  post¬ 
poned  till  the  other  provisions  of 
the  bill  should  be  arranged.  Mr. 
Croker  objected  that  great  incon¬ 
venience  and  injustice  would  result, 
if  the  committee  now  proceeded 
to  determine  what  boroughs  should 
stand  in  schedules  A  and  B,  before 
they  had  ascertained  whether  the 
calculations,  on  which  disfranchise¬ 
ment  was  made  to  depend,  were 
correct  and  uniform.  It  appeared 
that  in  some  boroughs  game  cer¬ 
tificates  and  yeomanry  exemptions 
were  included,  while  in  others  they 
were  omitted  ;  but  if  the  rule  was 
not  uniform,  it  must  produce  in¬ 
justice.  The  fifty-six  boroughs  for 
schedule  A  and  the  thirty  for  sche¬ 
dule  B,  would  come  up  to  No. 
eighty-six  in  the  list.  Helstone 
was  No.  eighty-four.  Neither  the 
yeomanry  exemptions,  nor  the  game 
certificates  for  that  borough  had 
been  included.  If  the  former  were 
added,  Helstone  would  be  No. 
eighty  eight ;  if  the  game  certifi¬ 
cates  were  likewise  added,  it  would 
be  No.  eighty-nine  ;  in  either  case 
it  would  be  raised  above  the  line 
of  disfranchisement.  It  was  thus 
impossible  for  the  committee  to 
decide  what  boroughs  ought  to  be 
disfranchised,  until  they  had  returns 
of  the  assessed  taxes  of  each  bo¬ 
rough,  specifying  whether  game 


certificates  and  yeomanry  exempt¬ 
ions  were  or  were  not  included ; 
and  the  consideration  of  the  sche¬ 
dules,  therefore,  ought  to  be  post¬ 
poned  till  that  information  had 
been  obtained.  Lord  John  Russell 
admitted  that  there  was  a  difference 
with  respect  to  many  boroughs, 
arising  from  the  source  which  had 
been  referred  to.  One  uniform  rule 
ought  certainly  to  be  observed. 
Directions  for  that  purpose  had 
been  given  to  the  commissioners, 
and  they  had  endeavoured  to  ob¬ 
tain  returns  comprehending  the 
game  duties ;  but,  from  some  mis¬ 
understanding,  there  still  remained 
a  few  cases  where  the  game  duties 
were  omitted.  Even  the  greatest 
care  could  not  prevent  some  minute 
differences  from  occurring ;  and 
Lieutenant  Drummond  had  stated, 
that,  taking  the  omissions  at  their 
greatest  amount,  they  would  make 
no  alteration  in  the  schedule  as  it 
stood  at  present.  There  vras  no 
reason,  therefore,  for  delaying  the 
consideration  of  schedule  A,  espe¬ 
cially  as  Helstone,  which  had  been 
particularly  referred  to,  did  not 
appear  in  that  schedule,  but  in  B. 
A  majority  of  thirty-eight  accord¬ 
ingly  resolved  on  proceeding;  112 
having  voted  for  the  committee, 
and  74  against  it. 

In  the  committee,  before  any  of 
the  boroughs  were  disfranchised, 
a  discussion  took  place  regarding 
the  principles  and  calculations  on 
which  the  schedules  had  been 
framed.  Mr.  Frederick  Pollock 
contended,  that  error  had  been 
committed  in  the  principle  of  the 
calculations,  the  effects  of  which 
were  to  place  in  schedule  A  some 
boroughs  which  ought  to  have  been 
in  B,  and  to  place  in  the  latter  sche¬ 
dule  boroughs  which  should  not 
have  been  in  either.  It  appeared 
that  Lieut.  Drummond  had  been 
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requested  by  the  government  to 
make  a  scale  containing,  in  addition 
to  ninety-seven  boroughs,  the  num¬ 
ber  in  schedules  A  and  B  of  the 
former  bill,  the  ten  or  fifteen  im¬ 
mediately  above  them  in  size  and 
importance,  and  to  arrange  these 
boroughs  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  lowest  might  be  the  first,  and 
the  highest  the  last,  on  the  list. 
Lieut.  Drummond,  in  his  answer, 
had  explained  the  manner  in  which 
he  made  these  calculations.  The 
principle  on  which  the  list  is 
founded  consists  in  allowing  equal 
weight,  in  the  estimation  of  the 
relative  importance  of  a  bo¬ 
rough,  to  the  number  of  houses 
which  it  contains,  and  the  amount 
of  assessed  taxes  which  it  pays.” 
He  then  described  the  method  by 
which  lie  carried  this  principle 
into  elfect  to  be,  by  taking  the 
average  number  of  houses  contained 
in  the  boroughs  to  be  arranged, 
dividing  by  this  average  number 
the  number  of  bouses  in  each  bo¬ 
rough,  and  thus  obtaining  a  series 
of  fractions  denoting  the  relative 
importance  of  the  different  boroughs 
with  respect  to  houses.  In  a  simi¬ 
lar  way  he  obtained  a  series  of 
fractions  showing  their  relative 
importance  with  regard  to  assessed 
taxes.  He  then  reduced  to  a  com¬ 
mon  denominator  the  fractions 
contained  in  the  two  lists  which 
related  to  the  same  borough,  and 
added  them  together  in  order  to 
obtain  a  scries  of  numbers  denot¬ 
ing  the  relative  importance  of  the 
different  boroughs  with  respect  to 
houses  and  assessed  taxes ;  and 
then,  by  multiplying  them  by  a 
thousand,  to  avoid  fractional  parts, 
lie  formed  the  scale  of  boroughs 
which  bad  been  submitted  to  par¬ 
liament.  This  method  of  proceed¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Pollock  maintained,  was 
erroneous  in  principle.  He  con¬ 


tended  that  the  only  mode  of  giving 
equal  weight  in  the  estimation  of 
the  relative  importance  ofaborough 
to  the  number  of  houses  which  it 
contained,  and  the  amount  of  as¬ 
sessed  taxes  which  it  paid,  was 
not  by  adding,  but  by  multiplying 
together  the  numbers  in  the  two 
lists  which  related  to  the  same 
boroughs.  Suppose  a  person  to  be 
in  possession  of  a  large  number  of 
bales  of  merchandise  of  different 
size  and  value.  He  wishes  to  have 
the  assistance  of  some  able  calcula¬ 
tor  to  ascertain  the  relative  value 
of  each  bale.  He  forms  a  list  in 
two  columns,  in  one  of  which  he 
sets  down  the  bulk,  and  in  the 
other  the  price  of  the  bales  :  be 
gives  them  to  the  calculator,  and 
desires  the  calculator  to  tell  him 
the  relative  value  of  each.  What 
would  the  calculator  in  such  a  case 
do?  He  would  multiply  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  each  bale  by  the  price,  and 
he  would  thus  bring  out  their 
relative  value.  Could  any  one 

•r 

doubt  that  this  would  be  the  method 
of  any  accountant?  It  was  no  an- 
swer  to  him  to  be  told  that  there 
was  some  mode  bv  which  the 
accuracy  of  lieutenant  Drum- 

•f 

mond's  scale  could  be  maintained. 
There  might  be  such  a  mode,  but 
be  had  not  discovered  it  ;  nor  did 
lieutenant  Drummond  himself 
profess  to  have  found  it.  Neither 
would  it  be  any  answer  to  him  to 
say,  in  allusion  to  bis  illustration, 
that  the  number  of  houses  in  a 
borough  was  nothing  like  the  bulk, 
and  that  the  amount  of  assessed 
taxes  was  nothing  like  the  price  of 
a  bale  of  goods.  If  they  told  him 
that  the  scale  was  to  be  calculated 
by  the  number  of  houses  contained 
in,  and  by  the  amount  of  assessed 
taxes  paid  by  each  borough,  then 
he  said  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
science  about  which  there  could  be 
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no  doubt  that  the  multiplication  of 
the  fractious,  and  not  the  addition 
of  them,  could  alone  give  them  the 
correct  result.  There  was,  for  in¬ 
stance,  Petersfield  with  278  houses, 
and  paying  540/.  assessed  taxes, 
whilst  W estbury  had  536  houses, 
and  paid  278/.  assessed  taxes.  Now 
if  these  two  scales  were  to  be  blended 
together,  so  as  to  give  them  equal 
weight  in  the  relative  importance 
of  each  borough,  Petersfield  with  its 
278  houses  and  its  540/.  assessed 
taxes,  ought  to  be  in  a  higher  place 
in  the  scale  of  importance  than 
Westbury  with  its  278/.  assessed 
taxes  and  536  houses  ;  whereas  by 
the  process  of  lieutenant  Drum¬ 
mond,  Westbury  with  the  lower 
number  occupies  a  place  which  is 
higher  in  the  scale  than  Petersfield. 
That  was  a  statement  which  no  man 
acquainted  with  figures  could  deny. 
He  would  mention  four  cases  to 
show  how  this  system  of  lieutenant 
Drummond  worked.  In  many  cases 
no  errors  might  be  produced  by  it — 
as  for  instance,  no  magic  of  figures 
could  rescue  Old  Sarurn  from  its 
place  in  schedule  A.  Lieutenant 
Drummond,  to  illustrate  his  sys¬ 
tem,  had  taken  five  boroughs — he 
would  only  take  four  to  illustrate 
his  objections  to  it.  Suppose  there 
were  four  boroughs,  A,  B,  C,  and 
D, — suppose  A  had  200  houses 
paying  900/.  taxes,  which  did  not 
differ  much  from  the  situation  of 
the  borough  of  Iliegate.  Suppose 
B  had  650  houses,  paying  300/. 
taxes,  which  was  nearly  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  borough  of  Malmesbury. 
Sup  pose  that  C,  with  800  houses, 
paid  250/.  taxes,  and  that  D.  with 
1,000  houses,  paid  150/.  taxes. 
Now  by  lieutenant  Drummond’s 
calculation,  these  boroughs  would 
come  out  B,  C,  D,  A ;  whereas, 
by  the  proper  mode  of  calculation, 
which  he  had  already  proposed, 


they  would  come  out  D,  A,  B,  C. 
The  committee  would  find  in  the 
lists  56  Amersham,  57  Petersfield. 
It  so  happened  that  No.  60,  which 
was  Westbury,  if  properly  worked 
out,  would  occupy  the  place  of 
No.  56  Amersham.  There  were 
ten  boroughs,  which  were  ranged 
in  the  following  order: — 53  Apple¬ 
by,  54  Lostwitliiel,  55  Brackley, 
56  Amersham,  57  Petersfield,  58 
Ashburton,  5 9  Eye,  60  Westbury, 
6l  Wareham,  62  Midhurst.  Now 
the  order  in  which  they  would 
stand,  according  to  his  calculation, 
would  be  Lostwitliiel,  Brackley, 
Westbury,  Petersfield,  Appleby, 
Ashburton,  Eye,  Midhurst,  and 
Wareham.  It  would  have  been 
better,  if,  instead  of  fixing  absolutely 
on  the  number  fifty-six  for  sche¬ 
dule  A,  ministers  had  looked  at  the 
lists,  and  seen  where  a  chasm  exist¬ 
ed,  such  as  to  justify  the  separation 
that  was  made  between  schedule 
A  and  schedule  B.  The  place 
where  they  should  have  stopped 
was  between  No.  55  and  No.  56, 
and  not  between  No.  56  and  No. 
57.  Looking  at  the  top  of  the  list 
in  page  3,  you  had  first  ()03,  then 
935,  then  946,  then  957*  then  951, 
which  made  the  difference  of  a 
very  small  fraction  between  each 
borough ;  and  so  they  went  on, 
differing  in  very  small  numbers,  up 
to  No.  52.  Then  there  was  a  rise 
from  1,294  to  1,337  ;  from  1,337 
to  1,350;  from  1,350  to  1,385  ; 
and  then  from  1,385  you  ascended 
to  Amersham,  which  was  1,580. 
Now  there  was  a  greater  difference 
between  Brackley  and  Amersham 
(the  numbers  being  1,385  and 
1,580)  than  between  Brackley  and 
Down  ton,  which  was  46  in  the  list 
—the  numbers  being  1,380  and 
1,188.  There  was  another  reason  also 
for  stopping  at  the  chasm  between 
B rackley  and  A  mersham.  Next  to 
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Amersham  wasPetersfield,  differing 
from  Amersham  only  by  24,  whereas 
Amersham  differed  from  Brack  ley 
by  almost  200.  Would  it  not 
create  great  jealousy  and  heart¬ 
burnings  among  the  different  bo¬ 
roughs,  when  it  was  found  that 
one  borough  was  placed  in  sche¬ 
dule  A,  and  that  another  was  ex¬ 
cluded  from  it,  on  account  of  a 
difference  in  its  importance  which 
was  so  slight  as  to  be  almost  im¬ 
perceptible.  The  method  of  cal¬ 
culation  which  had  been  followed 
equally  affected  scheduleB.  He  had 
calculated  the  relative  importance 
of  all  the  boroughs  from  No.  83  to 
103,  upon  what  he  considered  to 
be  the  correct  principle,  and  he 
found  the  result  to  be  this, — that 
whereas,  in  lieutenantDrummond’s 
list,  the  order  was  Morpeth,  Hel- 
stone,  Northallerton,  Wallingford, 
Totness,  Bodmin,  Chippenham, 
Buckingham, Thetford,  and  Cocker- 
mouth  ;  the  order,  according  to  his 
calculation,  was  Wallingford,  Mor¬ 
peth,  Northallerton,  Helstone, 
(which  was  therefore  turned  out  of 
schedule  B),  Totness,  Cocker- 
mouth,  Chippenham,  Bodmin, 
Thetford  and  Buckingham.  Of 
all  these  ten  places,  which  he  had 
named,  Thetford  was  the  only 
borough  which  still  kept  the  same 
place  in  the  scale.  He  had  another 
observation  to  make  on  the  method 
of  calculation  adopted  by  lieutenant 
Drummond,  which  lie  thought 
must  strike  the  house  as  worthy  of 
observation.  If  any  place  had 
houses  without  taxes,  it  ought  not 
to  find  a  place  in  Lieutenant  Drum¬ 
mond’s  calculations;  and  yet,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  system  of  addition, 
a  place  with  a  number  of  hovels 
might  rank  higher  than  another 
place  with  a  moderate  number  of 
houses  and  a  moderate  amount  of 
assessed  taxes.  Now  the  situation, 


above  all,  of  the  boroughs  near  56 
and  84,  whether  above  or  below 
these  numbers,  was  so  delicate, 
their  proximity  to  the  point  of 
disfranchisement  total  or  partial, 
was  such,  that  it  was  very  material 
that  the  calculations  respecting 
their  relative  importance  should 
not  be  made  either  on  erroneous 
data  or  on  erroneous  principles. 

In  answer  to  this.  Lord  John 
Russell  admitted  that,  if  the  case 
in  question  were  analogous  to  that 
which  had  been  put  by  Mr.  Pol¬ 
lock,  then  Mr.  Pollock’s  method  of 
working  out  the  result  would  be 
the  correct  one  ;  but  no  such  an- 
alo^v  existed.  When  vou  wished 
to  ascertain  the  comparative  value 
of  different  bales  of  goods,  and 
stated,  that  each  bale  contained 
so  much  at  certain  fixed  values, 
you  state  two  things  which  can  be 
compared  together.  You  can  state 
that  sugar  is  worth  so  much  per 
pound ;  and  it  is  because  there  is 
that  proportion  between  a  quantity 
of  sugar  and  its  price  per  pound 
that  you  can  come  to  a  correct  and 
convenient  conclusion.  But  if  you 
take  the  number  of  houses  in  a 
borough,  and  the  amount  of  taxes 
paid  by  that  borough,  you  take  two 
things,  between  which  there  is  no 
natural  and  immediate  connexion. 
The  government  did  not  say  to 
lieutenant  Drummond,  “  Here  are 
so  many  houses  in  one  borough 
worth  1,000/.,  and  so  many  in  an¬ 
other  borough  worth  only  700/., 
what  is  the  relative  importance  of 
the  two  boroughs  ?”  That  was  not 
the  proposition  which  government 
made  to  that  officer.  The  num¬ 
bers  submitted  to  him,  having  been 
taken  from  a  list  containing  the 
number  of  houses  in  each  borough, 
and  the  amount  of  assessed  taxes 
which  it  paid,  the  only  method  by 
which  he  could  compare  them 
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fairly,  was  by  adopting  the  plan  lie 
bad  followed.  The  result  of  Mr. 
Pollock’s  principle  of  multiplica¬ 
tion  would  lead  to  strange  results. 
Suppose  one  borough  to  contain 
fifty  houses,  and  to  pay  50/.  of 
taxes,  while  another  contained  100 
houses,  and  paid  100/.  of  taxes. 
The  real  proportion  of  the  former 
to  the  latter  was  one  half.  But  by 
multiplication  they  would  be  re¬ 
presented  by  2,500  and  10,000, 
that  is,  the  former  borough,  in¬ 
stead  of  standing  to  the  latter  in 
the  relation  of  one  to  two,  which 
was  the  truth,  would  stand  in  that 
of  one  to  four.  All  men,  who  had 
considered  the  subject  had  come 
to  the  same  result,  that  the  adding 
together  the  houses  and  the  taxes 
was  the  only  fair  mode  of  solving 
the  problem.  Professor  Airey  of 
Cambridge  had  given  his  opinion 
distinctly  in  favour  of  the  mathe¬ 
matical  accuracy  of  lieutenant 
Drummond’s  principle.  The  same 
question  had  been  put  to  Professor 
Wallace,  of  Edinburgh,  who,  in  his 
reply,  not  only  approved  of  the 
principle,  but  went  much  into  the 
details,  thereby  showing  he  had 
studied  the  problem,  and  after  con¬ 
sideration,  had  come  to  the  same 
result,  that  the  principle  was  a  cor¬ 
rect  one.  Another  opinion  which 
he  had  authority  to  mention,  was 
that  of  Sir  John  Herschel,  also  ap¬ 
proving  of  the  principle.  There 
was  enough,  therefore,  to  satisfy 


*  Why,  then,  do  any  thing  more  than 
add  the  actual  numbers  which  repre¬ 
sented  the  numbers  of  the  houses  and 
the  amount  of  taxes  paid  respectively? 
What  is  gained  by  the  puerility  of  play¬ 
ing  tricks  by  means  of  the  processes  of 
elementary  arithmetic,  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  series  of  artificial  numbers  which 
artificial  numbers  do  not  give  the  same 
results  as  the  real  numbers  would. 
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the  House,  that  the  principle  pur¬ 
sued  by  lieutenant  Drummond  had 
not  been  adopted  in  ignorance 
of  a  science,  which,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  was  one  he  had  long  studied. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  government, 
that  lists  of  the  boroughs  to  be  re¬ 
duced  should  be  prepared  by  com¬ 
petent  authorities,  and  the  result  of 
their  inquiries  and  calculations  had 
been,  that  thirty  boroughs  should 
be  placed  in  schedule  B ;  and  he 
assured  the  House,  that  at  the  time 
he  had  brought  in  the  bill,  he  was 
not  prepared  to  say  what  were  the 
tifty-six  boroughs  to  be  put  down 
in  schedule  A,  or  what  were  the 
thirty  boroughs  to  constitute  sche¬ 
dule  B.  Mr.  Davies  Gilbert  like¬ 
wise  said,  that  although  be  bad 
opposed,  and  still  opposed  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  bill,  be  could  not 
question  the  correctness  of  the 
basis  assumed  for  the  schedules, 
looking  at  it  as  an  abstract  point 
of  mathematics. 

Mr.  Croker  objected  that,  even 
setting  aside  the  mere  question 
of  mathematics,  the  principles 
adopted  involved  a  radical  error  as 
applying  to  the  purposes  of  the 
bill.  The  true  question  seemed  to 
have  been  mistaken.  The  object 
had  not  been  to  find  the  relation 
between  Aldborough  and  Borough- 
bridge,  for  instance,  but  to  ascer¬ 
tain  which  of  these  two  boroughs 
was  highest  or  lowest  in  the  scale, 
or  whether  Bishop’s-castle  paid 
more  than  the  town  beneath  it  in 
the  schedule  ;  and  there  was  this 
remarkable  peculiarity  in  lieuten¬ 
ant  Drummond’s  plan — that  the 
elements  of  bis  calculation  1  i ad  no 
concern  with  the  transaction  or 
object  lie  bad  in  view.  He  mea¬ 
sured  the  boroughs  by  an  arbitrary 
standard  derived  from  the  number 
of  bouses  and  amount  of  taxes  in 
boroughs  which  had  no  connexion 
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with  the  object.  Each  borough 
ought  to  stand  upon  its  respective 
rights  and  recommendations  ;  but 
lieutenant  Drummond  had  not 
done  any  such  tiling.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  had  taken  fourteen  bo¬ 
roughs  more  than  were  required, 
and  had  changed  their  respective 
situations  as  to  rank  and  extent 
upon  the  return  which  had  varied 
from  his  first  return.  Where  the 
data  were  the  same,  the  results 
should  be  the  same  5  but  it  had  not 
been  so  in  the  present  instance. 
Before  Christmas  last  lists  had  been 
delivered  to  the  House ;  in  regard 
to  which  it  was  stated,  that  in  them 
were  named  a  few  boroughs  about 
which  government  were  in  some 
doubt,  but  which  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  after  lieutenant  Drummond 
had  furnished  fresh  lists.  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Drummond  had  now  done  so, 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  out  of 
100  names  in  the  orignal  list,  no  less 
than  forty-eight  changes  in  position 
had  been  effected  in  the  present  list, 
although  it  had  been  stated  in  the 
first,  that  lieutenant  Drummond 
had  not  thought  the  variations, 
with  respect  to  the  smaller  bo¬ 
roughs,  worthy  of  consideration. 
One  instance  would  suffice  to  show 
the  vagueness  and  uncertainty  of 
this  mode  of  calculation,  and  it  was 
a  remarkable  one.  By  adding  the 
first  ten  smaller  boroughs,  Great 
Grimsby  and  Caine  had  changed 
their  positions  on  tl  le  lists.  'The 
difference  had  arisen  from  the  cal¬ 
culation  of  the  number  of  houses 
compared  with  the  amount  of  As¬ 
sessed  taxes,  which  bore  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  45()  to  51-2,  and  so  it  was 
that  number  of  houses  obtained  for 
Grimsby  its  position,  while  the 
amount  of  taxes  lost  (  alnc  the  sta¬ 
tion  it  had  held  ;  and  further,  it  was 
manifest  that  if  it  bad  pleased  the 
m blisters  to  d  raw  t  he  1  i ne  a t  seven ty- 


six  instead  of  eighty-six,  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  smaller  boroughs  at  the 
head  of  the  list  would  have  disfran¬ 
chised  Caine  and  preserved  Great 
Grimsby.  The  value  of  bouses,  too, 
had  been  taken  generally  at  24?., 
while  the  fact  really  appeared  that 
the  houses  in  Appleby  were  worth 
4*5.?.,  while  in  Westbury  they  were 
only  worth  10,?.  By  altering  the 
number  of  boroughs  taken  into  the- 
calculation,  the  relative  position  of 
most  of  the  boroughs  would  have 
been  changed  ;  and  thus  ministers, 
by  keeping  in  their  own  hands  the 
number  on  which  the  calculations 
should  he  founded,  had  kept  in 
their  own  hands  the  comparative 
value  which  different  boroughs 
should  hold  in  the  intended  scale. 

The  discussion  was  not  followed 
by  any  division.  The  committee 
immediately  proceeded  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  boroughs,  and  the  disfran¬ 
chisement  of  the  first  fifty-two  was 
agreed  to  without  any  farther 
argument.  The  next  was  Apple¬ 
by,  in  regard  to  which  it  was  con- 
tended,  that  ministers  bad  repeated 
the  injustice  which  they  had  com¬ 
mitted  last  session,  by  leaving  out 
what  ought  to  have  been  included, 
and  doing  this  for  the  purpose  of  se¬ 
curing  its  disfranchisement.  They 
had  then  asserted,  that  the  borough 
of  Appleby  did  not  extend  at  all  into 
the  parish  of  St.  Michael  Bond- 
gate,  but  the  House  had  now  the 
return  of  the  commissioners  stating, 
that  the  borough  was  in  that  parish. 
Still,  however,  the  same  system  of 
unfair  exclusion  was  followed,  and 
only  rendered  the  more  glaring  by 
the  proximity  of  Midhurst,  which, 
although  in  the  former  session,  it 
had  been  consigned  to  disfranchise¬ 
ment  amid  the  cheers  and  laughter 
of  the  reforming  majority,  was 
now  revived,  and  placed  in  sche¬ 
dule  B,  by  the  simple  means  of 
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adding  to  it  an  extensive  rural 
parish.  The  information  which  had 
been  originally  obtained  respect¬ 
ing  Appleby  was  erroneous  in  many 
particulars.  The  returning  officer 
had  stated^  that;  when  he  sent  his 
first  report,  lie  did  not  understand 
several  of  the  questions  which  he 
was  called  upon  to  answer.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  corrected  informa¬ 
tion  before  the  House,  it  appeared 
that  there  were  809  houses  in  the 
town,  being  ninety-nine  more  than 
were  inserted  in  the  original  re¬ 
turn.  In  all  other  cases  the  whole 
of  the  town  had  been  included  in 
the  borough ;  but  in  the  case  of 
Appleby,  an  important  part  of  the 
town  called  Bondgate  was  exclud¬ 
ed.  Bondgate  was  proved  to  be  part 
of  the  borough  by  a  parliamentary 
survey  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII., 
and  by  a  later  perambulation,  in 
1741.  44ie  proper  limits  of  all 
boroughs  were  those  which  were 
called  the  boundaries  of  the  barony, 
and  not  settled  by  any  arbitrary 
limitation.  All  ancient  parts  of 
a  barony  should,  in  every  case,  be 
included.  The  return  itself  uni¬ 
formly  stated,  that  in  all  cases  of 
burgage  tenure  boundaries  were 
difficult  to  ascertain,  but  in  the 
present  instance  it  was  shown,  by 
a  reference  to  the  perambulation 
made  in  the  year  1741,  that  the 
perambulation  of  both  the  barony 
and  the  borough  had  been  made 
by  John  Robinson,  mayor,  and  the 
aldermen,  corporation,  and  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  said  borough,  and  it 
was  therefore  manifest  that  Bond- 
gate  was  identical  with  the  barony. 
This  Bondgate,  which  was  formerly 
the  residence  of  the  feudal vil¬ 
lains,”  under  the  protection  of  the 
castle,  and  known  by  the  name  of 
theOld  Applegate,  being  four  times 
nearer  the  protecting  fortress  than 
any  of  the  other  gates,  was 
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especially  entitled  to  be  included 
in  estimating  the  claims  of  the  bo¬ 
rough  to  parliamentary  represent¬ 
ation.  Had  the  Bondgate  been 
included  in  the  calculation  con¬ 
cerning  Appleby,  that  borough 
would  not  have  been  inserted  in 
schedule  A.  It  was  part  of  the  bo¬ 
rough,  too,  for  municipal  purposes. 
The  coroner  of  the  borough  was  its 
coroner,  and  it  was  the  magis¬ 
trates  of  the  borough  who  granted 
licences  within  it.  Why  then  should 
it  not  be  part  of  the  borough,  for 
representative  purposes?  A  few 
insulated  houses  had  saved  Tavi¬ 
stock  ;  the  Bondgate  of  Rippon  had 
enfranchised  Rippon.  There  was, 
in  Southwark,  a  liberty  called  the 
Clink,  into  which  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  magistrates  did  not  run  ;  and 
yet  this  liberty,  which  did  not  be¬ 
long  to  Southwark,  was  added  to 
it  by  the  bill,  and  gifted  with  the 
elective  franchise  for  that  borough. 
Why,  then,  should  Bondgate  of 
Appleby,  forming  part  of  the  ba¬ 
rony  and  liberties,  and  subject  to 
the  municipal  jurisdiction,  he  ut¬ 
terly  excluded,  by  following  the 
straight  lines  winch  the  commis¬ 
sioners  had  drawn,  joining  four 
stones  supposed  to  mark  the  bound¬ 
aries  of  the  original  borough,  mak¬ 
ing  Appleby  the  only  example  in 
the  island,  if  not  in  Europe,  of  a 
burgh  being  exactly  bounded  by 
four  straight  lines.  It  was  110  sa¬ 
tisfaction  to  be  told,  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  boundary  included  all  the 
proper  burgage  tenures.  For  the 
very  question  was,  why,  in  the 
present  instance,  this  new  rule  was 
applied,  while  in  so  many  others 
it  was  utterly  disregarded.  Here 
was  Bondgate,  not  a  rural  parish 
or  district  adjacent  to  the  borough, 
but  forming  part  of  it  to  all  sub¬ 
stantial  intents  and  purposes, 
touching  it  in  continuous  local 
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situation,  included  in  its  liberties, 
part  of  its  barony,  and  subject  to 
its  jurisdiction.  It  was  to  be  ex¬ 
cluded,  that  the  borough  might 
perish.  Here  again  was  Mid  hurst, 
the  standing  theme  of  reformers, 
described  by  them  as  a  hole  in  the 
wall.  It  had  around  it  a  rural 
district,  with  which  it  had  no  other 
connection  than  mere  local  adja¬ 
cency.  Yet  this  district  was  to  be 
included,  that  Midhurst  might  be 
saved.  What  was  the  secret  of  this 
determined  resolution  to  sacrifice 
Appleby,  a  county  town,  and  pre¬ 
serve  Midlnirst,  whose  proprietor 
had  always  voted  on  the  side  of 
ministers?  Let  them  not  put  the 
question  aside.  Let  them  state 
plainly  and  distinctly,  first,  why 
this  boundary  had  been  adopted ; 
secondly,  even  assuming  it  to 
include  the  proper  burgage  tene¬ 
ments,  why  were  all  the  other  con¬ 
siderations,  every  one  of  them  in 
favour  of  including  the  rest  of  the 
barony  and  liberties,  disregarded  ; 
thirdly,  why  was  the  exclusion  of 
what  was  connected  in  so  many 
points  with  the  borough,  the  rule  as 
to  Appleby,  and  the  comprehension 
of  that  which  had  no  such  con¬ 
nection  with  it,  the  rule  as  to  Mid¬ 
hurst  ?  Or  if  they  said,  that  the 
rotten  Midhurst  might  be  retained, 
because  the  other  provisions  of  the 
bill  would  create  a  new  constitu¬ 
ency  around  its  hole  in  the  wall, 
let  them  then  answer  why  they  did 
not  allow  this  consideration  the  same 
weight  in  regard  to  Appleby,  and 
how  they  came  to  find  out  that  a 
county  town  would  not  supply  the 
materials  of  a  proper  constituency. 

The  answer  of  ministers  con¬ 
sisted  principally  in  admitting  the 
fact,  and  stating  that  they  thought 
it  right  to  disfranchise  Appleby. 
They  said,  that  the  borough,  pro¬ 
perly  so  called,  had  no  known 


boundary.  The  commissioners, 
therefore,  had  ascertained  where 
the  burgage  tenements  were  situ¬ 
ated,  and  had  drawn  a  line  round 
them,  which  was  taken  to  be  the 
boundary  of  the  borough.  Although 
the  mayor  exercised  jurisdiction 
with  respect  to  the  appointment  of  a 
coroner,  and  the  licensing  of  ale¬ 
houses,  its  inhabitants  in  Boudgate, 
had  never  been  voters  for  the  bo¬ 
rough.  It  appeared  there  had  been 
a  perambulation  in  1741,  headed, 
f£  Borough  of  Appleby/'  and  enti¬ 
tled  u  Perambulation  of  the  barony 
and  borough  of  Appleby,"  and  that 
within  this  perambulation  the  ma¬ 
gistrates  of  the  borough  of  Apple¬ 
by  claimed  certain  rights,  as  to 
license  ale-houses,  and  to  levy  tolls. 
There  was  another  record  of  a  more 
ancient  perambulation,  said  to  be 
the  perambulation  of  the  barony  of 
Appleby,  without  saying  any  thing 
of  the  borough  or  the  corporation. 
It  appeared  from  the  return,  and 
the  map  accompanying  it,  that  the 
boundary  stones  were  properly  laid 
down.  It  was  also  admitted,  that 
all  the  burgage  houses  were  with¬ 
in  those  boundaries,  and  so  it  ap¬ 
peared  from  the  information  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  commissioners.  The 
corporation  of  Appleby,  it  was  true, 
had  claimed  a  right  of  jurisdiction 
as  to  arrest  within  the  limits  of  the 
perambulation  ;  and  also  a  right  to 
certain  tolls  within  their  borough, 
such  as  tolls  on  goods  sold  and  de¬ 
livered  therein,  as  also  for  goods 
passing  through.  But  there  were 
instances  of  immunity  from  toll 
within  certain  districts.  There  was 
a  mill  situate  within  Boudgate, 
and  on  flour  ground  in  that  mill  no 
toll  was  payable.  Another  instance 
was  also  afforded  in  the  case  of  the 
fair  held  on  Gallows  hill,  within 
the  parish  of  Boudgate,  but  out¬ 
side  of  the  borough  stone,  and  be- 
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yond  the  right  of  the  corporation 
to  claim  toll  on  goods  sold  at  that 
fair.  Thus  a  distinct  difference 
existed,  and  the  precincts  were 
properly  defined  by  the  boundary 
stones,  within  which  the  corporate 
jurisdiction  was  in  every  way  re¬ 
stricted.  There  were,  undoubtedly, 
several  houses  situate  in  Bondgate, 
but  a  great  interval  existed  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  town  of  Ap¬ 
pleby,  and  the  commissioners  had 
stated  that  interval  to  be  a  high 
hill,  and,  therefore,  that  there  was 
no  appearance  of  Bondgate  being 
part  of  the  town.  The  case  of 
Appleby  had  been  compared  with 
that  of  Midhurst,  but  the  House 
was  aware,  that  the  interest  of  the 
proprietor  in  that  borough,  what¬ 
ever  it  might  be,  was  done  away 
with  by  the  provisions  of  this  bill, 
and  therefore  the  government  could 
not  be  charged  with  acting  par¬ 
tially  with  respect  to  these  two 
boroughs.  The  present  question 
was  one  simply  of  boundary,  and 
it  was  asserted,  that  in  Appleby 
there  were  two — namely,  the  li¬ 
berty  boundary,  and  the  borough 
boundary ;  and  on  the  whole,  the 
latter  was  the  one  to  be  considered 
in  the  present  question.  The  com¬ 
mittee  having  divided,  256  voted 
for  the  motion,  that  Appleby  should 
remain  in  schedule  A,  and  143 
against  it. 

The  last  of  the  fifty-six  boroughs 
to  be  disfranchised  was  Amersham. 
Mr.  Croker  moved,  that  Midhurst 
should  take  its  place.  There  was 
no  repetition  of  the  argument ;  for, 
in  truth,  no  grave  or  substantial 
reason  was  offered  why  the  one 
should  he  disfranchised,  and  the 
other  not.  The  fact  was  clear 
enough,  that  Midhurst  was  saved 
by  taking  in  an  adjacent  district, 
but  the  question  why  that  was  done 
remained  untouched.  The  adher- 
Vol.  LX XIV. 


ents  of  ministers  were  accordingly 
very  various  in  their  sentiments. 
Mr.  Jones  thought  it  would  be 
better  to  disfranchise  both.  Alder¬ 
man  Waithman  justified  the  dis¬ 
franchisement  of  Amersham,  on 
the  ground,  that  it  was  confessedly 
a  rotten  borough,  where  there  had 
been  no  election  within  the  memory 
of  man;  and  he  was  immediately 
reminded,  that  the  same  things 
were  doubly  true  of  Midhurst.  It 
was  decided  that  Amersham  should 
be  No.  56,  in  schedule  A,  instead 
of  Midhurst,  by  254  votes  to  153. 

Mr.  Slieil,  who  wished  to  extend 
disfranchisement,  in  order  that  Ire¬ 
land  might  receive  an  increase  of 
members  from  the  greater  number 
which  would  thus  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  House,  moved  that 
Petersfield  should  be  taken  out  of 
schedule  B,  and  transferred  to  sche¬ 
dule  A;  if  successful  in  this,  he  in¬ 
tended  to  follow  it  up  by  a  similar 
motion  regarding  Eye,  Wareham, 
Midburst,  and  Woodstock.  He 
thought  it  impossible  his  motion 
could  be  rejected,  considering  what 
had  just  been  done  with  Amersham. 
Petersfield,  which  was  No.  57  in 
the  list,  had  27 8  houses,  and 
Amersham,  winch  was  No.  56,  bad 
360;  Amersham,  had  a  hundred 
and  one  10/.  houses,  and  Petersfield 
eighty-nine.  if  they  compared 
Petersfield  with  Amersham  as  to 
population,  wealth,  rental,  number 
of  10/.  houses,  they  would  find  that 
in  all  these  particulars  Amersham 
had  far  higher  claims  to  return  a 
member  than  Petersfield,  though 
the  latter  was  placed  in  schedule  B, 
while  the  former  had  just  been 
knocked  down  in  lot  A.  Petersfield 
contained  but  eighty-nine  10/. 
houses,  Amersham  101.  Peters¬ 
field  contained  but  1,443  inhabit¬ 
ants,  while  Amersham  had  2,015. 
And  the  rental  of  Amersham— -that 
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is,  the  value  of  the  houses  in  that 
place — was  to  the  rental  value  of 
Petersfield  as  7,000/.  to  2,500/. 
On  what  ground,  therefore,  could 
the  retention  of  Petersfield  in  sche¬ 
dule  B  be  justified,  while  Amers- 
liam  was  totally  disfranchised  ? 

Lord  Althorpe  admitted,  that  he 
could  not  oppose  the  motion  on  prin¬ 
ciple,  though  he  must  resist  it  on 
the  ground  of  expediency.  He  could 
not  seriously  argue  the  question, 
whether  a  place  comparatively  so 
insignificant  as  Petersfield  should 
retain  the  right  of  returning  a 
member  ;  but  prudence  required 
that  the  success  of  the  bill  in  the 
House  of  Peers  should  not  be 
hazarded  by  sending  up  to  their 
lordships  a  bill  disfranchising  a 
greater  number  of  boroughs  than 
had  been  contained  in  that  which 
they  had  rejected.  Mr.  Sheil  did 
not  persist  in  his  motion. 

On  the  28th  February,  the  com- 
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mittee  proceeded  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  thirty  boroughs  which 
were  to  form  schedule  B,  and 
Midhurst  again  became  the  subject 
of  discussion.  Lord  John  Russell 
stated  that,  with  respect  to  this 
borough,  he  had  directed  the  com¬ 
missioner  to  revise  his  return,  in 
consequence  of  its  having  been  as¬ 
serted  that  too  extensive  a  bound¬ 
ary  had  been  assigned  it  ;  and  he 
had  requested  the  commissioner  to 
state  whether,  by  taking  the  nar¬ 
rowest  boundary  possible,  such  a 
difference  would  he  made  in  the 
number  of  houses,  and  the  amount 
of  assessed  taxes,  as  would  place 
the  borough  in  schedule  A.  The 
answer  given  bv  the  commissioner, 
after  stating  various  details,  was, 
that,  even  supposing  a  line  was 
drawn  round  the  town,  the  number 
of  houses  thereby  excluded  would 
not  amount  to  ten.  No  person, 
who  would  take  the  trouble  to  exa¬ 


mine  facts,  could  deny  that  Mid¬ 
hurst,  looking  to  the  number  of  its 
10/.  houses,  and  its  amount  of 
assessed  taxes,  was  properly  placed 
in  schedule  B.  Mr.  Smith,  son  of 
the  proprietor  of  the  borough, 
admitted  that  it  stood,  at  present, 
in  the  same  situation  with  Gatton 
and  Old  Sarum  ;  but  there  was 
this  difference,  that  it  was  not 
practicable,  by  any  extension  of 
boundary,  to  create,  in  these  two 
places,  a  respectable  constituency. 
In  Midhurst,  on  the  contrary,  they 
had  only  to  throw  open  the  ancient 
limits  of  the  borough,  and  there 
would  be  created  at  once  a  consti¬ 
tuency  as  respectable,  and  as  worthy 
to  enjoy  the  franchise  as  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  any  town  in  the  kingdom. 
The  opposition  stated  that  minis¬ 
ters  eluded,  instead  of  meeting 
the  complaints  founded  on  the 
course  adopted  in  regard  to  this 
borough.  Their  complaint  had 
not  been,  that  Midhurst  had  re¬ 
ceived  absolutely  too  large  a  boun¬ 
dary,  but  that  injustice  was  done 
by  refusing  to  treat  Appleby  and 
other  boroughs  in  the  same  way — 
that  although  there  was  better 
evidence  of  the  extended  boundary 

mi 

of  Appleby,  including  Bondgate, 
than  existed  in  regard  to  Midlmrst, 
the  former  was  curtailed,  and  the 
latter  extended.  As  to  the  argu¬ 
ment  arising  from  the  possibility 
of  creating  a  constituency  in  Mid- 
hurst,  that  was  a  consideration 
which  ought  either  to  erase  sche¬ 
dule  A  from  the  bill,  or  showed 
still  more  glaringly  injustice  and 
partiality  ;  for  why  should  the 
benefit  of  this  capability  be  given 
to  Midhurst  alone,  while  it  was 
refused  to  other  boroughs  in  which 
it  equally  existed  ?  It  was  true 
that  no  respectable  constituency 
could  be  created  in  Gatton  and 
Old  Sarum ;  but.  with  the  ex- 
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ception  of  these,  and  Beeralston, 
there  was  scarcely  a  borough  in 
schedule  A,  which,  if  its  gates 
were  opened  like  those  of  Mid- 
hurst,  would  not  present  as  re¬ 
spectable  and  as  large  a  constitu¬ 
ency.  According  to  the  returns 
on  the  table,  the  amount  of  the 
population  of  the  future  borough 
of  Midhurst  was  1,478.  The 
population  of  Okehampton  amount¬ 
ed  to  1,500  and  upwards ;  of  Ald- 
burgh,  to  1,530  ;  of  Fowey,  a  large 
commercial  town,  with  a  consider- 
ableharbour,  to  1,580;  of  Saltash,  to 
1,637;  of  Downton,  to  1,657  ;  and 
of  Minehead,  to  1,682.  Amersham, 
was  disfranchised,  though  it  con¬ 
tained  1,870  inhabitants;  Brack- 
ley,  disfranchised  likewise,  contain¬ 
ed  2,000  inhabitants,  being  600 
more  than  preserved  Midhurst  ; 
Newton,  in  Lancashire,  contained 
3,200  inhabitants,  being  800  more 
than  in  Midhurst.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  could  not  be 
maintained,  that  Midhurst  ought 
to  be  preserved,  not  on  account  of 
its  wealth,  but  because  it  possessed 
the  groundwork  for  an  extended 
constituency.  Ministers  had  con¬ 
tended  for  four  elements  of  repre¬ 
sentation,  namely,  population,  the 
number  of  houses,  the  number  of 
10/.  houses,  and  the  amount  of 
the  assessed  taxes.  Comparing 
Midhurst  with  Newton,  in  Lanca¬ 
shire,  as  to  these  four  elements, 
the  former  was  represented  by  the 
sum  of  2,50<L  and  the  latter  by 
2,797  5  yet  the  latter  was  totally 
disfranchised,  while  the  former  was 
to  retain  one  of  its  members. 

When  the  question  was  put,  that 
Dartmouthshould  stand  in  schedule 
B,  Mr.  A.  Baring  observed  that 
this  case  excellently  illustrated  the 
unfairness  of  the  principles  on 
which  the  bill  proceeded.  Dart¬ 
mouth  was  a  sea- port  engaged  in 


the  fisheries,  the  seat  of  several 
important  interests,  and,  in  fact, 
was  just  such  a  place  as  no  friend 
of  the  country  would  ever  dream 
of  disfranchising.  Sir  II.  Willough¬ 
by,  himself  a  supporter  of  the  bill, 
described  it  as  a  violation  of  con¬ 
stitutional  principle,  as  well  as  a 
misapplication  of  the  principles  of 
the  bill.  He  did  not  quarrel  with 
government  for  laying  down  a 
certain  rule  ;  but  Dartmouth  did 
not  fall  within  the  rule,  and  even 
if  it  did,  this  wras  not  a  case  in 
which  they  could  be  justified  in 
applying  it.  .Dartmouth  was  a 
sea-port,  situated  in  the  centre  of 
a  considerable  district,  and  enjoying 
maritime  jurisdiction.  There  was 
a  sworn  return  of  the  houses, 
distinct  tenements,  which  made 
them  amount  to  767.  By  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Drummond’s  return,  the 
number  of  houses  was  stated  to  be 
632,  and  the  borough  had  been 
accordingly  placed  in  schedule  B. 
But  if  the  calculation  had  been 
made  on  the  actual  number  of 
houses,  which  was  767,  the  borough 
would  have  escaped  altogether 
from  disfranchisement.  In  the 
assessed  taxes,  too,  there  had  been 
an  error  committed,  the  correction 
of  which  would  of  itself  take  the 
borough  out  of  the  schedule.  By 
the  fraud  of  the  collector,  a  smaller 
sum  had  been  returned  than  was 
actually  levied.  In  1830,  the 
commissioners  of  taxes  discovered 
a  great  deficiency  for  Dartmouth, 
and  on  inquiring  into  the  state  of 
the  matter,  it  appeared  that  a 
fraud  had  been  committed  to  the 
extent  of  200/.  and  upwards.  The 
documents  proved  that  the  fraudu¬ 
lent  collector  had  made  the  assess¬ 
ment  ;  he  had  got  the  full  sum 
from  the  inhabitants;  but,  instead 
of  returning  that  sum  to  the  tax- 
ofiice,  had  made  an  erroneous 
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return.  This  was  for  the  year 
1829-30  ;  and  the  assessment  on 
which  the  committee  were  pro¬ 
ceeding — namely,  that  for  1830-31 
— was  equally  defective.  There 
was  a  letter  from  the  surveyor  of 
taxes,  which  stated  that  the  assess¬ 
ment  for  1831  was  even  more 
defective  than  that  of  the  collector. 
There  could  not  be  a  question  that 
the  amount  of  the  assessed  taxes,  if 
truly  stated,  would  take  this  town 
out  of  schedule  B.  Moreover,  in  a 
sea-port,  the  assessed  taxes  did  not 
necessarily  constitute  very  import¬ 
ant  items.  Great  commerce  might 
be  carried  on,  and  the  assessed 
taxes  not  be  great.  The  customs, 
excise,  and  other  branches  of  impost 
formed  the  weighty  part  of  the 
public  revenue,  of  which  the  as¬ 
sessed  taxes  were  only  a  thirteenth. 
If  the  relative  importance  of  towns 
were  to  be  estimated  by  these 
taxes,  then  would  Brighton  and 
Cheltenham  be  two  of  the  most 
important  towns  in  the  empire, 
for  Brighton  paid  as  much  as  Leeds 
or  Sheffield.  Then,  with  respect 
to  the  houses  in  the  borough,  he 
would  contrast  the  amount  with 
those  in  Bodmin,  Thetford,  and 
Great  Marlow.  These  three  places 
contained  only  580  10/.  houses, 
and  upon  each  of  them  two  mem¬ 
bers  were  conferred,  while  one  was 
taken  from  Dartmouth,  which 
contained  more  than  double  the 
number  of  10/.  houses  in  any  two 
of  the  specified  boroughs.  On 
referring  to  the  poor-rate  for  Dart¬ 
mouth,  it  would  be  seen  that  there 
were  381  houses  valued  at  10/.  and 
upwards.  In  point  of  population, 
and  the  rate  of  assessed  taxes,  the 
superiority  of  this  town  over  Bod¬ 
min,  Chippenham,  Thetford,  Ly- 
mington,  and  Totnes,  could  be  in- 
con  trover tibly  proved.  If  it  must 
be  disfranchised,  it  ought  to  be  on 


other  principles  than  those  of  the 
bill.  It  might  be  said  that  the 
disfranchisement  of  Dartmouth  was 
a  matter  of  no  moment  to  the 
country,  and  that  might  probably 
be  true  ;  but  they  should  bear  in 
mind  that  it  was  of  vital  import¬ 
ance  to  the  British  parliament,  that 
they  should  not  deprive  a  town  of 
its  elective  privileges  without  due 
deliberation.  The  place,  whose 
rights  they  were  discussing,  had  a 
population  of  5,000  inhabitants, 
and  contained  a  more  numerous 
elective  bodv  than  would  be  found 
in  thirty  other  towns  of  the  empire. 
In  addition  to  these  statements, 
Mr.  Croker  compared  the  case  of 
Dartmouth  with  that  of  Tavistock. 
There  were  four  elements  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  deciding 
on  the  comparative  importance  of 
different  boroughs.  These  were, 
first,  the  number  of  inhabitants 
which  a  borough  contained;  next, 
the  number  of  its  1 0/.  houses  ;  then 
the  number  of  houses  of  every 
description  and  value ;  and  lastly, 
the  amount  of  assessed  taxes. 
When  these  elements  were  added 
up  together,  the  importance  of  one 
borough,  as  compared  with  that  of 
another,  was  seen  by  a  comparison 
of  the  different  sums.  That  must 
be  a  correct  calculation,  even 
according  to  Lieutenant  Drum¬ 
mond’s  principle.  Now,  according 
to  that  calculation,  Dartmouth, 
which  stood  seventy-nine  on  the 
list  of  Lieutenant  Drummond,  was 
a  borough  of  greater  importance 
than  Tavistock,  which  stood  ninety- 
five  on  the  same  list.  At  Dartmouth 
there  were  4,996  inhabitants ;  41 1 
10/.  houses;  634  houses  of  all  de¬ 
scriptions;  768/.  assessed  taxes; 
which  four  numbers  amounted  alto¬ 
gether  to  6,809-  At  Tavistock  there 
were  4,338  inhabitants;  269  10/. 
houses  ;  624  houses  of  all  descrip-* 
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tions,  and  1,124/.  assessed  taxes, 
which  amounted  to  6,355,  leaving 
Dartmouth  a  great  superiority  over 
Tavistock.  The  result  would  be 
the  same,  if,  in  the  calculation, 
only  10/.  houses  were  taken  into 
view,  which  was  perhaps  the  fairer 
mode,  as  the  others  were  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  franchise. 
Even  then,  Dartmouth  would  be 
represented  by  6, 175,  and  Tavi¬ 
stock  by  5,731.  Lord  John  Russell 
stated,  in  answer,  that  the  amount 
of  assessed  taxes  in  regard  to  this 
borough  on  which  its  place  in  the 
list  had  been  determined,  had  been 
taken  from  the  returns  furnished 
to  the  government  by  the  surveyor 
of  taxes  ;  and  he  was  informed  that 
the  then  amount  for  next  year 
had  been  estimated  at  the  same 
value  as  for  the  past.  Rut  it  was 
urged,  that  the  taxes  paid  were  of 
greater  amount  than  was  stated  in 
the  assessment  delivered  by  the 
collector  to  the  commissioners. 
If  this  was  the  fact,  a  fraud  had 
undoubtedly  been  committed  by 
the  collector  3  but  the  importance 
of  the  borough  had  been  calculated 
from  the  assessment  which  it  was 
legally  bound  to  pay.  If  it  could 
be  proved  that  the  assessment  on 
which  the  calculation  was  made 
was  not  the  proper  assessment, 
there  would  then  undoubtedly  exist 
some  ground  for  removing  the  bo¬ 
rough  from  the  place  it  now 
occupied ;  but,  as  the  case  stood, 
ministers  could  not,  though  Dart¬ 
mouth  might  appear  to  s utter  some 
hardship,  break  through  the  ge¬ 
neral  rulelaiddownforall  boroughs. 
Even  under  a  new  valuation,  it 
would  not  pay  a  sufficient  amount 
of  assessed  taxes  to  take  it  out  of 
the  schedule  in  which  it  now  stood. 
On  the  division,  106  members 
voted  for,  and  205  against  the 


motion,  that  Dartmouth  should 
retain  both  its  members. 

Another  question  connected  with 
the  amount  of  assessed  taxes  arose 
in  the  case  of  the  borough  of  Hel- 
stone,  which  stood  almost  on  the 
verge  between  partial  disfranchise¬ 
ment  and  none.  Mr.  Croker  stated 
that  one  portion  of  assessed  taxes, 
amounting  to  41  /.,  had  confessedly 
been  omitted,  which  would  raise 
Helstone  at  least  to  No.  85.  But 
another  sum  of  75/.  had  likewise 
been  left  out,  which,  when  in¬ 
cluded,  would  take  Helstone  out  of 
the  schedule  altogether.  This  last 
sum  was  the  amount  of  the  assess¬ 
ment,  to  which  the  members  of  the 
yeomanry  cavalry  of  Helstone 
would  have  been  liable  for  their 
horses,  had  they  not  been  in  the 
yeomanry  cavalry.  He  submitted 
to  the  committee,  that,  in  taking 
the  value  of  the  assessment  of 
taxes,  nothing  could  be  more  unfair, 
than  to  strike  out  of  it  the  exemp¬ 
tion  granted  to  individuals  for 
public  purposes.  Was  it  fair  that 
a  town  should  suffer  a  permanent 
injury,  because  its  inhabitants  were 
patriotic  enough  to  contribute  their 
services  to  maintain  the  general 
tranquillity  of  the  country?  This 
was  not  a  question  of  policy,  but  a 
question  of  right ;  and  it  was  in¬ 
tolerable  that  the  inhabitants  of  this 
borough  should  be  thus  deprived 
of  their  rights.  His  Majesty’s 
ministers  ought,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  to  have  told  the  inhabitants 
or  freemen  of  the  borough  that  it 
was  their  intention  to  deduct  from 
the  amount  of  the  assessed  taxes 
chargeable  on  the  town  the  exemp¬ 
tion  claimed  for  service  in  the 
yeomanry  corps,  and  not  have  thus 
caught  them  in  the  trap  which  de¬ 
prived  them  of  one  representative. 
It  came  distinctly  to  this,  that  a 
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borough  was  to  be  disfranchised  on 
account  of  its  public  services.  In 
December,  1830,  a  period  of  great 
disquiet,  the  government  had  called 
this  yeomanry  corps  into  active 
service,  which  exempted  them  from 
the  payment  of  the  tax.  The 
reform  bill  was  brought  forward  in 
April,  1831  3  so  that  the  yeomanry 
corps,  by  being,  on  an  occasion  of 
emergency,  called  to  do  duty  for 
three  months,  forfeited  the  fran¬ 
chise  of  themselves  and  their  chil¬ 
dren  !  When  the  yeomanry  were 
reduced,  the  exemptions  would 
cease.  Why  should  Helstone  be 
placed  in  a  different  situation,  than 
if  the  taxes  had  actually  been 
paid  to  the  government  and  repaid 
to  the  yeomanry  ?  for  on  the  in- 
liabitants  in  general,  who  were  to 
be  disfranchised,  this  exemption 
granted  to  the  yeomanry  conferred 
no  benefit.  Ministers  answered 
that  they  could  not  consent  to 
include  the  amount  of  these  taxes, 
because  if  they  did,  they  should 
soon  have  applications  from  other 
boroughs  to  have  added  to  the 
amount  of  their  assessed  taxes 
the  exemption  granted  to  farmers 
for  horses  employed  in  husbandry. 
They  were  supported  by  256 
members  against  179. 

c  **  ^ 

The  disfranchising  clauses  being 
thus  disposed  of,  those  which  gave 
members  to  places  hitherto  unre¬ 
presented  came  next  in  order. 
Schedule  C occupied  the  committee 
on  the  28th  of  February,  and  the 
2nd  of  March.  The  only  debate 
or  division  which  took  place  regard¬ 
ed  the  granting  of  new  members  to 
the  metropolitan  districts. — The 
Tower  Hamlets,  Finsbury,  Mary- 
le-bone  and  Lambeth.  1  he  mar¬ 
quis  of  Chandos,  sir  E.  Sugden, 
sir  G.  Murray,  and  Lord  Sandon 
strenuously  resisted  this  addition  to 


the  influence  of  the  capital.  They 
argued  that  this  provision  was  un¬ 
necessary,  and  was  so  far  from 
being  expedient,  that  it  would  lead 
to  greater  excitement  in  the  me¬ 
tropolis  than  had  been  produced 
by  any  question  ever  mooted  in  the 
history  of  the  country.  It  would  give 
to  the  1 0/.  householders  of  Lon¬ 
don  a  power  inconsistent  with  the 
safety  of  the  country  at  large.  The 
metropolis  would  in  fact  return  no 
fewer  than  twenty-two  members. 
There  were  four  for  the  city  of 
London ;  two  for  the  borough  of 
Southwark  ;  two  for  the  city  of 
Westminster  j  two  for  Middlesex, 
who,  it  was  notorious  were  always 
chosen  by  the  metropolis;  two  for 
Surrey,  for  the  way,  in  which 
the  county  of  Surrey  was  divided, 
threw  the  whole  of  one  division 
into  the  power  of  the  voters  of 
Brixton  and  one  or  two  villages  in 
that  neighbourhood.  There  were 
then  to  be  added  two  for  Maryle- 
bone,  two  for  Finsbury,  two  for  the 
Tower  Hamlets,  two  for  Lambeth, 
and  two  for  Greenwich  —  for 
Greenwich  must  be  added  to  the 
list  of  metropolitan  boroughs,  mak¬ 
ing  in  all  twenty-two.  It  seemed 
no  good  purpose  to  refer  merely  to 
the  proportion  which  the  wealth, 
popu  1  ation,  an  d  i  n  tel  1  i  gen  ce  of  th  ese 
districts  might  bear  to  those  of 
other  places  ;  for  if  that  rule  were 
applied,  London  ought  to  return 
not  fewer  than  fifty  members,  and 
yet  no  one  had  made  such  a  pro¬ 
position,  because  all  were  convinced 
of  the  impropriety  of  establishing 
a  system  of  representation  founded 
on  such  comparative  views  of 
wrcalth  and  population.  When  it 
was  said  that  the  Tower  Hamlets, 
Marylebone,  Lambeth,  and  Fins¬ 
bury  were  not  represented,  had 
those  who  used  this  language  ever 
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known  a  case  in  which  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  those  districts  had  been 
neglected,  or  in  which  there  had 
not  been  a  full  attendance  of  the 
members  who  usually  resided  in 
London  ?  Look,  for  instance,  at 
the  attendance  of  members  at  pre¬ 
sent  on  the  committee  which  was 
examining  into  the  propriety  of 
preserving  the  Ladyc’s  Chapel, 
at  St.  Saviour’s, — look  too  at  the 
attendance  which  took  place  when 
it  was  proposed  to  enclose  and 
build  upon  Hampstead-heath. 
Three  or  four  hundred  members, 
at  least,  attended  upon  that  occa¬ 
sion,  and  the  project  was  at  last 
defeated  by  independent  members 
giving  their  attention  to  its  details. 
Whoever  recollected  that  there 
were  never  less  than  150  members 
residing  in  the  metropolis,  and 
connected  with  its  various  interests, 
would  feel  it  was  impossible  for  the 
inhabitants  Of  the  metropolis  to 
say  that  they  were  without  repre¬ 
sentatives.  To  judge  properly  of 
the  consequences  of  this  provision, 
they  ought,  too,  to  bear  in  mind  the 
rate  at  which  population  increased 
in  these  districts.  In  Marylebone, 
by  the  census  of  1831,  the  popula¬ 
tion  was  240,000,  being  an  addition, 
during  the  last  ten  years,  of  no  less 
than  66,000.  The  number  of  10/. 
housesin  1831  was23,000 ;  in  1821 
20,790  ;  being  an  increase  of  8,353. 
In  the  Tower  Hamlets  the  popula¬ 
tion  in  1831  w'as  302,000;  in 
1821  264,000  •  being  an  addition, 
during  the  last  ten  years  of  38,000. 
The  number  of  10/.  houses  in  1831 
was  20,655 ;  in  1821,  10,727-  In 
Lambeth  there  had  been  an  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  population  in  the  last 
ten  years  of  52,000,  and  an  addition 
of  10,000  10/.  houses.  In  South¬ 
wark  there  had  been  an  addition  of 
10,000  to  the  population,  and  of 
10/*  houses^  2,325.  During  the 


last  thirty  years,  the  number  of 
persons  polled  in  London  never 
exceeded  8,63Q ,  and  now  they 
were  adding  15,000  besides  the 
liverymen.  According  to  a  state¬ 
ment  before  the  House,  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  find  a  bouse  in 
London  of  so  low  a  value  as  not  to 
be  entitled  to  a  vote,  so  that  there 
would  be  cases  in  which  persons 
could  take  a  house,  and  live  in  one 
room  of  it  rent  free,  and  yet  have 
a  vote. 

The  marquis  of  Chandos  con¬ 
tended  that,  by  enlarging  the  re¬ 
presentation  of  the  county  of  Mid¬ 
dlesex  and  that  of  the  borough  of 
Southwark,  ministers  might  have 
extended  the  same  justice  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  metropolitan 
districts,  and  might  have  conferred 
the  same  benefit  upon  what  they 
were  pleased  to  entitle  the  cause 

of  reform  as  they  had  done  by  their 

-  » 

present  proposition.  If  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  defeating  the  motion  to 
give  two  members  to  the  Tower 
Hamlets,  he  proposed  to  recom¬ 
mend  that  there  should  be  given  to 
the  county  of  Middlesex  an  in¬ 
crease  of  representation,  by  which 
the  agricultural  interests  of  that 
great  and  important  county  might 
he  more  guarded  and  better  secured. 
He  would  then  attach  Lambeth  to 
the  borough  of  Southwark,  Mary¬ 
lebone  to  the  city  of  Westminster, 
and  the  Tower  Hamlets  and  Fins¬ 
bury  to  the  city  of  London.  In 
this  way  they  would  increase  the 
constituency  of  places  which  now 
returned  representatives,  and  en¬ 
able  the  inhabitants  of  the  metro¬ 
polis  to  exercise  their  rights  in  a 
manner  consistent  not  only  with 
the  interests  of  the  metropolis,  but 
also  with  those  of  the  country  at 
large. 

Lord  A1  thorp,  Mr.  Macauley, 
Mr.  C.  Grant,  and  Lord  John 
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Russel!  maintained,  that  an  increase 
to  the  metropolitan  representation 
was  required  both  by  justice  and 
by  the  principles  of  ihe  bill ;  and 
that  the  dangers  apprehended  from 
it  were  visionary,  while  those  which 
would  attend  its  refusal  were  real 
and  unavoidable.  Looking  at  the 
principle  upon  which  any  bill 
jnust  be  founded  which  proposed 
to  enlarge  the  representation,  and 
to  increase  the  popular  nature  of 
the  constituency,  it  was  impossible, 
if  they  regarded  at  all  the  popula¬ 
tion,  the  wealth,  and  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  metropolitan  districts, 
not  to  include  them  in  such  a  bill. 
The  committee  had  consented  to 
give  the  right  of  returning  mem¬ 
bers  to  several  large  manufacturing 
towns  and  commercial  districts  ; 
but  in  no  instance  had  the  com* 
mittee  given  that  right  to  any 
place  which  were  so  important  as 
the  metropolitan  districts.  Some, 
at  leash  of  the  opponents  of  the 
clause  admitted  all  this,  for  it  was 
proposed  to  unite  the  Tower  Ham¬ 
lets  and  Finsbury  with  the  city  of 
London,  Marylebone  with  the  city 
of  Westminster,  and  Lambeth  with 
the  borough  of  Southwark.  Yet 
one  of  the  objections  was,  the  con¬ 
fusion  which  would  prevail  in  these 
districts  at  the  period  of  elections  ; 
but  if' these  districts  were  united 
with  London,  Westminster,  and 
Southwark,  would  there  be  less 
confusion  at  such  periods?  Was 
that  principle  of  the  bill,  which 
stated  that  the  votes  at  each  elec¬ 
tion  should  be  taken  in  the  dider¬ 
ent  districts,  to  be  abandoned  ?  If 
it  was,  would  not  great  confusion 
ensue  from  concentrating  in  one 
polling  place  the  numerous  voters 
of  such  extensive  and  populous 
districts  ?  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  it  was  not,  would  not  the  elections 
bs  going  on  in  each  of  these  me¬ 


tropolitan  districts,  just  as  if  they 
were  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  right 
of  returning  representatives  exclu¬ 
sively  their  own  ?  But  this  plan 
of  metropolitan  representation,  it 
was  said,  would  give  an  undue 
preponderance  to  the  inhabitants 
of  London  within  the  walls  of  this 
House.  It  was  astonishing  that 
gentlemen  should  be  found  absurd 
enough  to  think  that  the  addition 
of  eight  members  to  those  already 
returned  for  the  metropolis  would 
produce  such  an  influence  in  that 
House  as  would  overpower  the 
votes  of  the  other  650  members. 
But  the  great  danger  apprehended 
seemed  to  he  that  the  metropolitan 
members  would  have  no  opinions  of 
their  own — that  they  would  be  the 
mere  tools  of  the  population  of  the 
capital,  w  ho  could  assemble  at  every 
moment,  and  keep  them  incessant¬ 
ly  under  the  lash.  This  prepon¬ 
derance  of  the  people,  Mr.  Ma- 
cauley  said,  might  be  an  evil,  but 
it  was  not  an  evil  that  should  be 
dreaded.  It  was  true  that  a  great 
city,  which  was  also  the  seat  of 
government,  might  overawre  the 
government :  hut  that  was  an  evil 
which  was  so  far  from  being  con¬ 
nected  with  the  number  of  its 
representatives,  that  it  might  ex¬ 
ist  most  where  there  were  no  re¬ 
presentatives  at  all ;  and  no  where 
was  this  seen  more  than  in  coun¬ 
tries  in  which  the  authority  of 
of  government  vTas  most  despotic. 
T!  ie  Roman  empire,  whilst  it  go¬ 
verned  its  distant  provinces,  wTas 
overawed  by  its  rabble  at  home. 
The  populace  of  Paris  compelled 
the  king  of  France  to  appear  in 
the  balcony  and  to  repeal  unpopular 
law's;  and  the  mob  of  Madrid 
could  overawe  Charles  III.  and 
compel  him  to  dismiss  an  obnox¬ 
ious  minister.  At  this  moment  the 
capital,  where  the  rabble  was  most 
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powerful,  was  the  seat  of  the  most 
despotic  government  in  Europe, 
Constantinople,  where  the  sultan 
and  his  ministers  were  compelled  to 
respect  the  wishes  of  the  populace 
in  the  very  view  of  the  seraglio.  As 
long  as  law  remained,  the  power  of 
London  would  be  as  160,000,  but 
the  moment  law  was  at  an  end 
that  power  became  as  1,000,000. 
As  long  as  government  subsisted, 
an  addition  to  her  representatives 
made  the  populace  of  London 
weak  3  but  if  a  larger  share  in  the 
representation  were  denied,  the 
metropolis  might  become  a  vast 
and  turbulent  force.  This  bill  was 
meant  to  be  a  great  deed  of  con¬ 
ciliation  3  but  would  the  House 
frame  it  so  that  it  should  produce 
violences  and  heart-burnings  ?  It 
was  a  measure  intended  to  he 
fixed,  as  far  as  any  human  measure 
could  be  fixed ;  but  would  the 
House  so  frame  it  as  that  the  first 
measure  of  a  reformed  parliament 
would  be  to  discuss  a  new  measure  of 
reform?  If  the  bill  was  passed  with 
no  additional  members  for  London, 
there  would  be  a  clamour  in  the 
metropolis  against  the  measure; 
and  what  opinion  would  be  en¬ 
tertained  throughout  the  country 
if  the  reform  bill  was  passed 
with  this  distrust  of  the  middle 
classes  ? 

Mr.  Grant  maintained,  that  in  all 
ages  it  had  been  the  practice  and 
principle  of  the  constitution,  that 
the  metropolis  of  this  great  empire 
should  possess  a  pre-eminence  of 
representation  ;  and  that  the  great 
districts  connected  with  it  should 
he  considered  as  separate  constitu¬ 
encies.  If  the  authors  of  the  reform 
bill  had  proposed  to  leave  the 
representation  of  London  as  they 
found  it,  while  they  gave  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  various  large  bodies 
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through  out  the  country,  they  would 
have  received  remonstrances  and 
reproaches  from  the  other  side  of 
the  House  for  having  deviated 
from  the  practice  of  the  English 
constitution;  they  would, no  doubt, 
have  been  told  that  the  metropolis 
had  always  enjoyed  a  superior 
share  in  the  representation  ,  and 
they  would  have  been  asked 
to  state  upon  what  principle  it  was 
that  they  proposed  relatively  to 
degrade  the  metropolis. 

Sir  R.  Peel  contended  that,  if  jus¬ 
tice,  or  the  principles  of  the  bill 
required  that  London  should  re¬ 
turn  an  increased  number  of  mem¬ 
bers,  because  it  bad  made  great 
advances  in  wealth  and  population, 
this  consideration  must  be  equally 
valid  as  respected  other  parts  of 
the  empire.  But  it  was  not  so 
applied ;  it  was  not,  therefore,  a 
principle  or  a  rule  3  and  a  reason 
still  remained  to  be  given  why  this 
dangerous  exception  was  made  in 
favour  of  London.  If  the  argu¬ 
ment  were  sound,  what  was  to  be 
said  of  the  cases  of  Liverpool  and 
Dublin  ?  In  ancient  times  Liver¬ 
pool  returned  two  members,  and 
Tam  worth  also  returned  two 
members.  No  increase  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  last-mentioned 
borough  had  taken  place,  yet  it  was 
to  retain  both  members.  Liverpool, 
however,  with  a  rapidity  perfectly 
inconceivable,  had  advanced  in  po¬ 
pulation  and  wealth,  and  set  an  ex¬ 
ample,  among  commercial  places,  of 
intelligent  devotion  to  the  sciences, 
and  judicious  cultivation  of  the 
liberal  arts.  But  what  corre¬ 
sponding  increase  had  been  made 
to  its  representation?  And  was 
it  consistent  with  the  argument, 
that  the  representation  of  Liver¬ 
pool  should  be  limited  to  two 
members,  while  places,  not  one- 
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tenth  of  its  importance,  retained 
the  privilege  of  returning  the 
same  number  of  representatives? 
Or,  if  it  was  only  a  metropolis  that 
was  entitled  to  special  favour,  how 
did  the  argument  apply  to  the 
case  of  Dublin  ?  The  metropolis 
of  Ireland  had  always  a  pre-emi¬ 
nence  in  the  representation  of  the 
country.  Belfast,  Limerick,  Gal¬ 
way,  and  Waterford  had  hitherto 
returned  one  member  each,  and 
Dublin  two  members.  Dublin  had 
gone  on  increasing  in  wealth  and 
population;  but,  notwithstanding 
that,  it  was  proposed  by  ministers 
to  give  an  additional  member  to 
Belfast,  Waterford,  Limerick,  and 
Galway,  while  the  ancient  metro¬ 
polis  of  Ireland  was  (very  properly 
in  his  opinion)  restricted  to  its 
ancient  representation.  In  Scot¬ 
land,  too,  Edinburgh,  ever  since 
the  Union,  had  enjoyed  the  pre¬ 
eminence  of  electing  a  member  of 
its  own,  while  the  other  cities  and 
boroughs  were  thrown  into  classes, 
each  borough  or  city  in  a  class 
electing  only  a  portion  of  a  repre¬ 
sentative.  Edinburgh  had  ever 
since  been  advancing  with  rapid 
steps  in  wealth,  population,  and 
industry  ;  the  empire  did  not  con¬ 
tain  a  name  more  closely  associated 
with  all  that  was  profound  in 
science,  or  graceful  in  art,  and 
none  that  could  boast  of  having 
contributed  more  largely  to  the 
literary  splendour  of  the  common 
country.  But,  notwithstanding  all 
this,  Edinburgh  was  now  to  be  de¬ 
prived  of  its  elective  pre-eminence 
by  the  very  men  who  argued  that 
the  metropolis  of  England  ought 
to  receive  an  accession  of  power, 
because  it  had  always  enjoyed  the 
right  of  electing  a  greater  number 
of  members  than  any  other  city  or 
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borough  in  England.  The  argu¬ 


ment,  again,  that  the  concession 
of  representation  to  the  metropo¬ 
litan  districts  would  serve  as  a 
safety-valve  against  disorder,  was 
one  which  was  very  often  taken  for 
granted,  but  he  did  not  find  that 
it  was  confirmed  by  experience. 
It  was  the  boast  of  the  French 
representative  system  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  Chamber  of  De¬ 
puties  was  returned  by  Paris  ;  yet 
he  did  not  find  that  Paris  was  the 
less  disturbed  on  that  account. 
He  was  not  now  speaking  of  what 
occurred  in  the  ancient  times  of 
the  despotic  Bourbons,  but  of 
what  had  happened  since  a  free 
constitution  had  been  established 
in  France.  He  recollected  also 
the  riots  which  occurred  in  this 
country  in  1780,  and  he  learned 
from  them  that  the  number  of 
representatives  which  the  city  of 
London  sent  to  Parliament  was 
not  sufficient  to  prevent  tumult 
and  confusion.  Again,  three  towns, 
in  which  the  elective  franchise  was 
popular  and  extensive, — Bristol, 
Nottingham,  and  Derby, — had 
been  selected  by  his  Majesty,  in 
the  course  of  the  present  year,  for 
a  special  commission.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  he  looked  to 
Scotland,  whose  corrupt  and  ina¬ 
dequate  elective  system  had  so  often 
been  sneered  at,  he  was  at  a  loss  to 
discover  any  ratio  between  disorder 
and  a  want  of  representation.  The 
fact  was,  that  when  any  strongly 
exciting  cause  was  acting  on  great 
masses  of  people  collected  together, 
they  never  thought  whether  they 
were  represented  or  not.  But  the 
sort  of  constituency  by  which  these 
new  members,  as  well  as  the  old, 
were  to  be  elected,  was  of  still 
greater  importance  than  the  in¬ 
creased  number  of  the  representa¬ 
tives.  The  same  principle  which 
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was  applied  to  the  formation  of  a 
constituency  in  the  smallest  towns 
in  the  kingdom  was  applied  to  the 
formation  of  the  constituency  of 
this  great  metropolis.  Where  it 
would  have  been  safe  to  extend  the 
representation,  there  it  was  cur¬ 
tailed  ;  and  where  its  extension 
was  objectionable,  there  it  had  been 
extended.  It  was  safer  to  admit 
more  of  the  inhabitants  of  small 
towns  to  the  privilege  of  voting, 
than  the  inhabitants  of  large  towns, 
because  they  were  much  less  sub¬ 
ject  to  political  combinations,  and 
less  liable  to  be  agitated  by  the 
operations  of  the  press.  Did  the 
government  know  what  would  be 
the  number  of  voters  in  the  metro¬ 
polis,  excluding  Middlesex?  By 
the  returns,  it  appeared  that  the 
whole  constituency  of  96  of  the 
largest  towns  in  the  schedule, 
according  to  the  new  qualification, 
would  be  67,405.  After  making 
all  due  deductions,  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  voters  in  the  96  largest 
boroughs  in  England  would  not 
exceed  50,000  persons,  whereas, 
in  the  metropolitan  districts  there 
were  59M60  persons  renting  houses 
above  1QZ.  Surely  this  might  be 
taken  as  a  proof  of  the  anomalous 
character  of  the  clause.  Taking 
the  smallest  boroughs  as  they  came 
to  him  on  the  list,  he  found  that 
the  number  of  houses  in  them  above 
10Z.  was,  in  proportion  to  those 
below  that  standard,  as  1  to  8  3 
but  London  presented  most  extraor¬ 
dinary  results  of  a  different  kind. 
Would  the  House  believe  that  the 
right  of  voting  would  have  been 
restricted,  if  it  had  been  given  to 
all  the  inhabitant  householders  ? 
If  the  clause  did  not  give  univer¬ 
sal  suffrage,  it  would  give  a  suf¬ 
frage  more  extended,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  double  right  of 
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voting  which  he  apprehended 
would  follow  from  the  bill.  In  the 
parish  of  St.  George  and  St.  Giles, 
there  were  4,025  houses,  deducting 
the  uninhabited  houses.  Now  while 
there  were  only  4,025  inhabited 
houses,  there  would  be  4,280 
voters,  as  might  be  seen  by  the 
returns  on  the  table  of  actual  rate¬ 
payers, —  those  who  had  com¬ 
pounded  for  payment,  and  others. 
In  the  very  next  parish  there  were 
not  more  than  3,000  houses,  and 
of  these  only  40  were  let  for  less 
than  10/.  In  the  parish  of  Pad¬ 
dington,  by  the  population  returns, 
there  were  1,12 6  houses,  while  the 
return  of  persons  rated  as  occu¬ 
piers  of  houses  was  1,829-  In  St. 
Pancras  the  same  result  would  be 
found.  It  contained  8.424  inha- 
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bited  houses,  and  there  the  bill 
would  give  it  8,502  voters.  Were 
the  advocatesof  the  bill  sure  that,  in 
thus  extending  the  right  of  voting, 
they  would  really,  as  they  pro¬ 
fessed  they  would,  rally  the  re¬ 
spectable  persons  of  the  middle 
class  around  the  constitution,  and 
that  they  were  bestowing  it  not  on 
intelligence  and  respectability,  but 
on  numbers  as  contra-distinguished 
from  both.  They  were  giving  an 
undue  weight  to  the  metropolis. 
If  the  House  were  resolved  on 
creating  these  additional  members, 
they  ought  to  take  at  least  some 
time  to  determine  what  ought  to 
be  the  constituency  by  whom  these 
members  should  be  elected,  and 
inquire  whether  they  were  going’ 
to  empower  persons  to  vote  for 
representatives  in  parliament,  who 
had  been  excluded  from  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  parochial  concerns  ?  Such 
details  were  matters  of  the  most 
serious  importance ;  for  if  they 
came  to  an  unwise  decision  now, 
according  to  gentlemen  opposite, 
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tie  step  would  be  irrevocable. 
If  in  a  reformed  parliament  the 
pressure  of  opinion  from  without 
would  be  so  great  as  had  been 
anticipated,  did  they  think  that,  if 
they  passed  the  clause,  they  would 
have  the  power  of  recalling  it  ? 

The  di  vision  gave  ministers  a 
majority  of  80, — 31 6  members 
having  voted  with  them,  and  236* 
against  them. 

Schedule  D  contained  those  new 
boroughs  which  were  to  return 
only  one  member.  An  unsuccessful 
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attempt  was  made  to  place  in  this 
schedule  Stockton-on-Tees,  which 
was  stated  to  contain,  exclusive  of 
the  adjoining  villages,  7,7 62  inha¬ 
bitants,  and  no  fewer  than  600 
houses,  valued  at  10/.,  while  the 
custom  duties  collected  at  its  port, 
even  after  deducting  the  duty  on 
sea-borne  coal,  amounted  to  40,000/. 
The  proposal  was  resisted  on  the 
ground  that,  although  this  town 
was  undoubtedly  a  place  of  im¬ 
portance,  there  were  other  places 
equally  important,  and  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  give  members  to  them  all. 

Under  the  former  bill,  a  large 
majority  had  rejected  a  motion  to 
place  Chatham  among  the  newly- 
enfranchised  towns  ;  ministers 
themselves  had  now  adopted  the 
proposition,  and  it  was  agreed  to 
without  objection. 

The  discussion,  likewise,  of  the 
comparative  merits  of  Gateshead 
and  Merthyr  Tydvil,  was  renewed  ; 
Colonel  Wood  having  moved,  that 
the  latter  should  be  inserted  in  the 
schedule  instead  of  the  former. 
Ministers, on  the  other  hand, insisted 
that  it  was  enough  to  leave  it  in 
schedule  E,  where  it  was  united 
with  Cowbridgc,  Aberdare,  Llan- 
trissent,  and  Cardiff.  Colonel 
Wood  stated  that  Merthyr  Tydvil 
contained  a  population  of  22,083 


persons,  and  had  4,367  houses,  and 
6*74  occupants  of  houses  of  the 
annual  value  of  10/.  and  upwards  ; 
containing  within  its  own  limits 
four  of  the  largest  iron  works  in 
the  British  dominions,  with  no  less 
than  32  blast  furnaces;  it  was 
also  situated  in  the  centre  of  a 
district,  in  which  more  than  one- 
third  part  of  the  iron  made  in 
Great  Britain  was  produced,  and 
in  which  no  less  than  100,000 
persons  resided.  The  inhabitants 
were  therefore  unable  to  under¬ 
stand  the  principle  upon  which 
Merthyr  Tydvil  was  excluded  from 
schedule  D,  while  so  many  places 
of  inferior  relative  importance 
were  admitted  into  it.  They 
stated,  that,  according  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  adopted  by  Lieutenant 
Drummond,  Merthyr  Tydvil  was 
evidently  higher  in  the  scale  than 
Bury,  Kidderminster, Whitehaven, 
Walsall,  Kendal,  Frome,  Gates¬ 
head,  Ashton-under-Line,  South 
Shields,  and  Whitby.  They  like¬ 
wise  stated,  that  if  their  claim  to  a 
representative  were  to  be  decided 
by  the  amount  of  the  population, 
they  would  stand  in  an  equally 
advantageous  situation  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  boroughs  which  he 
had  just  named.  The  amount 
of  their  population  was  22,083, 
and  in  those  boroughs  it  was 
much  below  20,000.  They  felt 
more  deeply  the  injustice  of  being 
deprived  of  a  representative  when 
they  contrasted  their  situation 
with  other  places  to  which  re¬ 
presentatives  were  now  for  the 
first  time  given.  I11  the  Stafford¬ 
shire  iron  district  it  was  proposed 
to  give  to  Birmingham  two  mem¬ 
bers,  to  Wolverhampton  two  mem¬ 
bers,  to  Dudley,  situated  only  six 
miles  from  Wolverhampton,  one 
member,  and  to  Walsall;  also  situ- 
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ated  about  six  miles,  one  member ;  so 
that  in  a  circle  of  which  the  radius 
was  13  miles,  there  would  be  six 
members  returned  from  places  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Staffordshire  iron 
trade,  besides  the  two  members 
for  the  county.  They  farther  sta¬ 
ted  in  their  petition,  that  New¬ 
castle  now  returned  two  members, 
— that  the  city  of  Durham  re¬ 
turned  two  members — that  Sun¬ 
derland  was  to  return  two  members 
— that  Gateshead,  divided  from 
Newcastle  only  by  the  river  Tyne, 
was  to  return  one  member — that 
Tynemouth,  only  seven  miles  dis¬ 
tant  from  Newcastle,  was  to  return 
one  member — and  that  South 
Shields,  divided  from  North 
Shields  by  the  Tyne,  was  also  to 
return  one  member.  Thus,  with¬ 
in  a  circle,  drawn  to  a  radius  of 
12  miles,  there  were  not  less  than 
nine  borough  representatives  con¬ 
nected  with  the  northern  coal 
trade,  in  addition  to  the  four 
knights  of  the  shire  for  Durham 
and  Northumberland  respectively. 
They  were  perfectly  aware  that  in 
schedule  E  it  was  proposed  that 
Cowbridge,  Merthyr  Tydvil,  Aber- 
dare,  and  Llantrissent  should  have 
a  share  with  Cardiff  in  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  a  member  ;  but  they  depre¬ 
cated  this  union,  because  Cardiff 
was  distant  25  miles,  Llantrissent 
19,  and  Cowbridge  30  miles  from 
Merthyr  Tydvil,  and  none  of  them 
had  any  community  of  interest 
with  it.  Yet  not  an  hour  had 
elapsed  since  Lord  John  Russell, 
when  asked  why  Gillingham  had 
been  excluded  from  Chatham,  an¬ 
swered,  because  it  was  too  distant, 
— and  the  distance  was  a  mile. 
Again,  Sandwich  and  Deal  had 
been  united,  to  return  two  mem¬ 
bers,  although  they  had  not  one* 
fourth  of  the  population  of  Merthyr 
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Tydvil ;  and  Halifax,  Bradford,  and 
Oldham,  though  greatly  below  it, 
were  each  to  have  a  representative. 
Sir  It.  Peel  insisted  that  in  this,  as  in 
other  cases,  the  only  principle  that 
could  be  discovered  was,  partiality. 
Whether  Gateshead,  a  suburb  of 
Newcastle,  was  entitled  to  a  sepa¬ 
rate  member,  was  a  question  which 
the  committee  would  be  able  at 
once  to  decide,  by  looking  at  the 
fact,  that  the  bill  allowed  Toxteth 
Park,  a  much  more  important 
place,  to  be  swallowed  up  in  Liver¬ 
pool.  On  a  former  occasion  the 
ministers  had  been  opposed  to  giv¬ 
ing  a  member  to  Salford,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  only  a  suburb 
of  Manchester,  and  they  had  been 
asked  why  they  did  not  likewise 
give  a  member  to  Toxteth  Park 
distinct  from  Liverpool.  Their 
principal  answer  had  been,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Toxteth  Park  had 
never  expressed  a  wish  to  have  a 
separate  representative.  Even  as¬ 
suming  that  this  would  have  been 
a  good  reason,  it  now  turned  out 
that  it  was  not  true  in  point  of 
fact  :  the  inhabitants  having  actu¬ 
ally  transmitted  a  memorial  to 
ministers,  who  not  only  forgot  its 
existence,  but  made  its  supposed 
non  existence  the  justification  of 
their  conduct.*  Now,  let  the 
committee  only  com  pare  Gateshead, 
the  suburb  of  Newcastle,  which 
was  to  have  a  member,  with  Tox- 


*  Lord  Sandon,  one  of  the  members 
for  Liverpool,  confirmed  this.  He  stated 
that  he  had  that  evening  received,  by 
post,  a  petition  adopted  at  a  numerous 
and  public  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Toxteth  Park,  expressing  their  great  re- 
o-ret  that  their  memorial,  which  had  been 
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transmitted  to  the  Home-office,  had  not 
been  attended  to,  and  that  their  wishes 
to  have  a  representative  had  been  un¬ 
availing. 
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teth  Park,  the  suburb  of  Liverpool, 
which  was  to  have  none.  By  the 
returns  of  1815,  the  annual  value 
of  real  property  in  Gateshead  was 
25,000 /. ;  that  of  Toxteth  Park 
was  27jOOO/. ;  but  last  year  the 
property  assessed  in  the  latter 
place  amounted  to  no  less  than 
1)4,000/.  The  inhabitants  of  Gates¬ 
head  amounted  to  15,000;  those 
of  Toxteth  Park  to  24,000.  The 
population  of  the  latter  place  was 
11,800  in  1821,  so  that  it  would 
appear  that  it  had  actually  doubled 
within  the  last  ten  years;  and  it  con¬ 
tained  no  fewer  than  2,6*17  housesof 
the  value  of  10/.  and  upwards.  The 
partiality  thus  manifested  became 
still  more  glaring  when  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  counties  was  consi¬ 
dered.  Although  Durham  had 
only  253,000  inhabitants,  and  Lan¬ 
cashire  1,335,000  inhabitants,  yet 
each  was  to  have  the  same  number 
of  members, — namely,  four.  If 
they  took  away  1,000,000  of  in¬ 
habitants  from  Lancashire,  the 
population  would  exceed  that  of 
Durham.  In  the  latter  county, 
there  would  be  six  boroughs  within 
a  circle  of  ten  miles,  and  one  half 
of  them  would  be  new  creations. 
Much  had  been  said  about  giv¬ 
ing  members  to  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  districts ;  but  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  boroughs  would  be  created, 
and  connected  in  this  north-eastern 
corner  of  the  county  of  Durham, 
than  would  be  erected  in  the  me¬ 
tropolis  of  the  empire. 

Many  of  the  usual  supporters  of 
ministers  and  the  bill  were  hard 
pressed  to  get  over  the  strong  case 
which  was  here  made  against  them. 
Some  of  them  thought  that  Gates¬ 
head  deserved  a  member,  but  stated, 
at  the  same  time,  that  they  would 
support  any  motion  for  adding 
Merthyr  Tydvil  to  the  schedule. 


Ministers,  themselves,  indeed, 
threw  out  the  idea,  that  the  claims 
of  the  one  place,  however  strong, 
were  no  reason  against  the  other ; 
but  they  gave  no  hint  of  being 
willing  to  include  Merthyr  Tydvil, 
and  left  it  plain  enough  that  the 
question  was  one  of  comparison. 
Mr.  Wason  said  that  he  had  for¬ 
merly  supported  the  pretensions  of 
Gateshead,  but  matters  were  now 
so  changed,  especially  as  there 
were  no  members  to  spare,  that 
he  did  not  think  it  entitled  to  a 
separate  representative  from  New¬ 
castle  5  and  Mr.  Labouchere  stated 
that  although  he  wras  sorry  to  dif¬ 
fer,  for  the  first  time,  from  the 
views  of  ministers  regarding  the 
bill,  right  and  justice  compelled 
him,  in  this  instance,  to  vote 
against  them.  They  had  a  major¬ 
ity  of  47,  the  votes  for  the  original 
motion  being  214,  and  those 
against  it  16*7. 

On  the  bringing  up  of  the  re¬ 
port,  however,  (March  14)  Lord 
John  Russell  informed  the  house, 
that  Ministers  had  resolved  to  allow 
M  e  r  t  h  y  r  T y  d  v  i  1  a  m  e  m  b  e  r  0  f  i  t  s  0  w  n , 
treating  it,  he  said,  “like  an  English 
town  rather  than  a  Welch  contri¬ 
butory  borough/’  But  he  added 
that  the  member  thus  to  be  given 
to  a  Welch  town  must  be  sub¬ 
tracted  from  a  Welch  county. 
The  county  of  Monmouth  had  re¬ 
tained  its  two  members  under  the 
first  bill ;  under  the  present  it 
was  among  the  counties  which 
were  to  return  three  members,  and 
it  was  the  only  county  with  a  po¬ 
pulation  below  100,000  on  which 
that  privilege  had  been  conferred. 
He  proposed,  therefore,  that  Mon¬ 
mouthshire  should  be  omitted  in 
the  clause  enabling  certain  coun¬ 
ties  to  return  three  members,  and 
that  Merthyr  Tydvil  should  be 
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inserted  among  the  new  boroughs 
which  were  to  return  one  member. 
His  proposition  was  opposed,  not 
on  the  ground  of  what  was  given 
to  Merthyr  Tydvil,  but  on  the 
ground  of  the  injustice  of  taking 
away  a  county  member,  instead  of 
striking  out  Gateshead,  or  South 
Shields,  or  some  of  the  other  bo¬ 
roughs  which  had  obtained  a  mem¬ 
ber  in  preference  to  places  far  bet¬ 
ter  entitled  to  the  privilege.  This, 
it  was  said,  was  particularly  un¬ 
justifiable,  considering  the  stage  at 
which  the  bill  had  now  arrived. 
It  was  not  right  after  the  balance 
had  been  struck,  to  take  away  a 
member  from  the  agricultural 
interest,  for  the  sake  of  giving  one 
to  a  manufacturing  town  ;  and  it 
was  utterly  disgraceful  that  a 
county  should  be  attacked,  in  order 
that  favourite  boroughs  might  be 
preserved.  As  to  Monmouthshire 
having  had  only  two  members 
under  the  first  bill,  that  considera¬ 
tion  might  have  been  worth  some¬ 
thing,  if  every  thing  else  had  re¬ 
mained  as  it  was  under  the  first 
bill  5  but  so  far  was  that  from 
being  the  case,  that  eleven  new 
boroughs,  which,  under  the  former 
bill,  were  to  receive  only  one  mem¬ 
ber,  were  now  to  receive  two.  Out 
of  the  23  members  gained  by  keep¬ 
ing  up  the  original  numbers  of  the 
house,  only  one  had  been  given  to 
the  counties,  and  that  one  was  now 
taken  away.  Why  was  Mon¬ 
mouthshire  sacrificed  more  than 
Berks  or  Bucks  ;  and  why  were  its 
freeholders  thus  deprived  of  a  mem¬ 
ber,  secured  to  them  by  a  vote  of 
the  committee,  on  the  mere  sic 
volumus  of  government,  without 
the  slightest  hint  or  notice  of  such 
an  intention  having  been  given? 
Great,  indeed,  must  be  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  ministers  that  they  could 


shuffle  and  turn  round  their  major¬ 
ity  as  caprice  might  dictate.  To 
give  a  member  to  Merthyr  Tydvil 
was  only  to  follow  out  the  ostensi¬ 
ble  principles  of  the  bill ;  but  to 
take  it  from  Monmouthshire  was 
to  depart  from  all  these  principles 
and  to  contradict  the  decisions  of 
the  house,  and  of  the  committee. 
On  the  division  there  was  only  a 
majority  of  45  for  the  motion,  19 1 
having  voted  for  it,  and  14ft 
against  it. 

Similar  objections  were  stated, 
and  with  the  same  result,  against 
the  motion  for  placing  South 
Shields  in  D,  with  a  member  for 
itself.  Mr.  Croker  moved  that  it 
should  be  omitted,  and  that  North 
and  South  Shields  should  be  united 
with  Tynemouth,  to  return  one 
member.  The  population  of  South 
Shields  was  proved,  by  the  returns, 
to  be  9,074,  and  the  assessed  taxes 
amounted  to  only  9OG/.  It  was  seven 
or  eight  miles  from  Newcastle,  six 
or  seven  from  the  new  borough,  of 
Gateshead,  five  from  the  new  bo¬ 
rough  of  Sunderland,  and  a  whole 
furlong  from  the  new  borough  of 
North  Shields.  Why  was  not  South 
Shields  joined  to  one  of  these  other 
places;  and,  above  all,  who  would 
attempt  gravely  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion,  why  it  was  not  made  one  bo¬ 
rough  with  its  neighbour  and  name¬ 
sake — North  Shields?  Ministers 
told  them,  that,  in  enfranchising 
new  places,  they  were  guided  by  the 
average  of  population  and  assessed 
taxes.  It  followed  that,  on  their 
own  principles,  every  town  which 
stood  above  South  Shields  in  re¬ 
gard  to  these  elements  was,  at 
least,  equally  entitled  to  a  mem¬ 
ber.  Here  then  were  the  popula¬ 
tion  and  assessed  taxes  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  places  which  the  bill  wholly 
neglected : — 
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Population. 

South  Shields  . 

9,074 

Stourbridge  .  . 

6,148 

Warminster  .  . 

6,115 

Alnwick  .  .  . 

6,788 

Congleton  .  . 

9,300  h 

Mansfield  .  . 

9,400 

Trowbridge  .  . 

10,800 

Barmins  ter  .  . 

10,300 

Loughborough  . 

10,100 

Ramsgate  .  . 

7,900 

Tunbridge  . 

10,300 

Gosport  .  .  . 

12,137 

Doncaster  .  . 

10,800 

Margate  . 

10,039 

Croydon  .  . 

12,400  ) 

Assessed 

Taxes. 

'<£• 

900 

1,500 

1,560 

1,400 


Average  as¬ 
sessed  taxes 
three  times 
more  than 
thatof  South 
Shields. 


Now,  on  what  principle  of  consist¬ 
ency  could  the  supporters  vote  for 
the  present  clause  which  invested 
South  Shields,  the  least  important 
place  in  the  foregoing  list,  with  the 
right  of  returning  a  member,  while 
the  other  important  towns  were 
not  to  have  a  single  representative 
among  them  ?  the  former,  too, 
being  within  a  stone’s  throw  of  a 
place  returning  a  member,  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  boroughs, 
while  the  above-named  towns  were 
most  of  them  separated  by  a  large 
distance  from  any  city  or  borough. 
But,  indeed,  after  the  case  of 
Merthyr  Tydvil,  with  its  24,000 
inhabitants,  and  separated  by 
twenty-six  miles  from  any  place 
returning  a  member,  and  Toxteth- 
park,  with  its  25,000  unrepre¬ 
sented  inhabitants,  he  almost  de¬ 
spaired  of  succeeding  in  establish¬ 
ing  a  case  for  Croydon  or  Margate. 
He  was  aware  that  ministers  had 
endeavoured  to  bolster  up  South 
Shields  by  annexing  to  it  Weston, 
so  as  to  make  the  aggregate  popula¬ 
tion  18,6*00  3  but  if  they  had  acted 
in  the  same  way  to  the  other  places 
just  named,  the  disproportion,  and, 
therefore,  the  injustice  and  incon¬ 
sistency  would  only  appear  the  more 


glaring.  Lord  Althorpe  merely 
said,  that  North  and  South  Shields 
were  on  different  sides  of  the  Tyne, 
and  that  the  former  should  be  a 
separate  borough  as  constituting 
a  part  of  the  shipping  interest.  It 
was  immediately  answered,  that 
Sunderland  and  Bishop  Wear- 
mouth  were  on  opposite  sides  of  a 
river,  and  were  exactly  like  North 
and  South  Shields  in  population, 
taxation,  and  number  of  houses, 
yet  they  had  been  made  into  one 
borough.  Besides  the  shipping  in¬ 
terest  of  South  Shields  was  that 
of  Newcastle ;  and  the  government, 
which  had  disregarded  the  ship¬ 
ping  interest  in  the  case  of  Dart¬ 
mouth,  was  bestowing  all  its  favour 
on  the  coal-shipping  of  the  Tyne. 

Walsall,  in  Staffordshire,  was 
another  of  the  places  on  which 
ministers  proposed  to  bestow  one 
representative,  and  this,  too,  was 
attacked  as  being  inconsistent  with 
fairness,  no  less  than  with  the  al¬ 
leged  principles  of  the  bill.  Taking 
the  proper  town  of  Walsall,  it 
actually  was  the  lowest  in  point 
of  population  and  assessed  taxes, 
of  more  than  twenty  towns,  not 
one  of  which  was  to  receive  a  re¬ 
presentative.  Moreover,  in  select¬ 
ing  this  place,  ministers  had  chosen 
precisely  that  section  of  Stafford¬ 
shire  which  afforded  the  most 
limited  constituency.  In  place  of 
a  town  containing  6,000  inhabit¬ 
ants,  with  a  district  extending 
live  and  a  half  miles  one  way,  and 
three  miles  the  other,  they  might 
have  taken  a  population  of  43,000 
all  lying  in  a  circle,  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  which  did  not  exceed 
live  miles.  There  was  Durlaston 
which  had  increased  by  3,000  in¬ 
habitants,  Wednesbury  by  4,000, 
Tipton  and  West  Bromwith,  each 
by  10,000,  while  Walsall  had 
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gained  only  Q00.  To  raise  the  po¬ 
pulation  of  this  favoured  place, 
there  had  been  added  to  the  proper 
town  what  was  called  the  foreign 
of  Walsall ;  and  in  this  lay  the  in¬ 
consistency  and  unfairness  of  the 
measure  as  regarded  other  towns. 
Reigate,  which  had  originally  stood 
in  schedule  A,  would  have  been 
saved,  had  its  foreign  been  in¬ 
cluded  in  its  limits.  By  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  10/.  houses  in  the  new 
scheme,  it  had  been  saved  ;  but 
the  foreign  was  not  included  in 
the  new  scheme.  There  was  an¬ 
other  town  in  England  which  had 
a  foreign— the  borough  of  Kid¬ 
derminster,  and  in  its  limits,  a  part 
of  the  foreign  ”  had  been  included, 
but  not  the  whole.  Doncaster  was 
stated  to  have  10,893  inhabitants ; 
but  there  was  a  division  of  it  called 
the  “Soke”  of  Doncaster;  and 
the  ec  Soke”  was  excluded  from  its 
limits.  Was  it  not  clear,  then, 
from  these  instances,  that  there 
had  been  a  different  mode  of  deal¬ 
ing  adopted  towards  Walsall  and 
other  places?  In  the  present  in¬ 
stance,  too,  it  had  been  settled  by 
a  decision  of  the  Court  of  King’s 
Bench,  that  the  town  and  the 
foreign  were  entirely  distinct.  In 
the  case  of  the  King  v.  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Walsall  (2.  Barnewall 
and  Alderson),  the  chief  justice 
gave  the  judgment  of  the  court  in 
these  words  :  The  court  is  called 
upon  to  unite  the  two  townships 
of  Walsall  and  Walsall  foreign, 
which,  as  far  back  as  human  me¬ 
mory  could  go,  have  been  in  all 
respects,  and  for  all  purposes,  se¬ 
parate  and  distinct;  and,  indeed, 
the  documentary  evidence  carries 
the  separation  back  for  a  century 
and  a  half.  Every  circumstance 
that  could  possibly  exist  to  show 
that  these  were  distinct  townships 
for  all  purposes,  is  to  be  found  in 
Vo i,  LXXIV. 
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this  case/'  The  members  for  Staf¬ 
fordshire  maintained, that,  although 
the  towns  in  the  potteries  had 
been  formed  into  one  district  of 
boroughs,  that  was  no  reason  why 
the  towns  connected  with  the  iron 
trade  should  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner.  The  latter  formed  a  more 
important  district.  As  they  manu¬ 
factured  different  articles  of  iron, 
they  had  different  interests  to  pro¬ 
tect;  whereas  the  towns  in  the  pot¬ 
teries  were  all  engaged  in  the  same 
manufacture,  and  had  a  commu¬ 
nity  of  interest.  The  new  member 
was  necessary,  likewise,  in  regard  to 
the  population  of  the  county,  which, 
by  the  last  census,  was  410,000, 
so  that  its  sixteen  members  would 
give  one  for  every  25,000  persons, 
while,  in  Dorsetshire,  there  was 
already  one  to  every  11,000  per¬ 
sons.  Walsall  undoubtedly  would 
not  be  such  a  place  as  to  deserve  a 
member,  if  its  foreign  were  not  in¬ 
cluded  j  but  the  foreign  and  the 
town  were  completely  connected; 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  borough  ex¬ 
tended  over  the  foreign ;  and  the 
judgment  of  the  King’s  Bench, 
which  had  been  referred  to,  re¬ 
garded  only  a  question  of  poor’s 
rates.  To  these  considerations  it 
was  replied,  that  they  either 
were  new'  principles  introduced 
into  the  bill,  or  had  already 
been  disavowed  by  the  bill  and  by 
the  House.  When  had  it  been  laid 
down  as  a  principle,  that  towns, 
engaged  in  the  same  manufacture, 
should  be  separated  in  representa¬ 
tion,  because  they  cherished  dif¬ 
ferent  branches  of  that  manufac¬ 
ture,  or  where  was  this  system  of 
subdivision  to  end,  or  in  what 
other  instance  had  it  been  applied? 
As  to  the  county,  who  had  pro¬ 
claimed  it  to  be  a  principle  of  this 
bill,  that  there  should  be  a  mem¬ 
ber  for  every  25,000  inhabitants, 
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or  for  any  other  number  ?  In 
Chester,  the  proportion  would  be 
one  for  every  38,000  ;  in  York¬ 
shire,  one  for  every  36,000 :  whence 
came  it,  then,  that  Staffordshire 
was  entitled  to  have  one  for  every 
25,000,  and  that,  in  order  to  main¬ 
tain  this  proportion,  Walsall 
should  have  a  member  of  its  own  ? 
That  the  town  and  the  foreign 
were  so  far  connected  as  that  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  former  extended 
over  the  latter  might  be  true  3  but 
then  a  majority  laid  already  re¬ 
fused  to  admit  such  extent  of  juris¬ 
diction  as  a  reason  for  extending 
the  boundary,  and  avoiding  the 
disfranchisement  of  Appleby.  The 
division  gave  a  majority  of  seventy- 
eight  in  favour  of  Walsall ;  165 
having  voted  for  it,  and  87  against 
it. 

A  still  larger  majority  carried 
the  proposition  for  giving  a  sepa¬ 
rate  member  to  Whitby,  which  was 
likewise  opposed  as  an  instance  of 
gross  unfairness,  when  compared 
with  Dartmouth,  and  of  the  capri¬ 
ciousness  with  which  the  limits  of 
places  were  so  fixed  as  to  suit  a 
pre-determination  to  grant  or  re¬ 
fuse  enfranchisement,  resting  on 
other  and  unknown  grounds.  Mi¬ 
nisters  justified  their  selection  on 
these  grounds  :  that  Whitby,  in¬ 
cluding  two  other  townships  which 
they  had  added  to  it,  contained 
10,000  inhabitants,  and  was  much 
interested  in  the  shipping  trade; 
that  it  was  not  near  any  other  bo¬ 
rough  ;  and  that  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  increase  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  that  part  of  Yorkshire 
in  which  it  was  situated.  The  op¬ 
position  maintained,  that  neither 
its  population  nor  its  taxes  enti¬ 
tled  it  to  a  member;  and,  what 
wa  s  stra  n  ger  still,  ii  1  s  tea  d  of  i  n  ereas- 
ing  in  population  within  the  last 
ten  years,,  as  had  been  the  case  with 


every  other  town  or  district  which 
had  been  enfranchised,  it  had  de¬ 
creased  ;  for  it  appeared,  from  the 
returns,  that  the  population  of 
Whitby,  and  the  two  townships 
united  with  it  to  bring  it  within  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  amounted  to 
11,249  persons  in  1821,  while  the 
present  population  was  only  10,239* 
According  to  lieutenant  Drum¬ 
mond’s  calculations,  there  were  no 
fewer  than  twenty  six  places  bet¬ 
ter  entitled  to  a  member  than 
Whitby.  Its  shipping  interest  was 
sufficiently  represented  by  Hull 
and  Scarborough.  And  what  re¬ 
gard  bad  been  paid  to  the  shipping 
interest  of  Dartmouth,  when  it  was 
placed  in  schedule  B,  although  it 
had  a  much  greater  number  of 
vessels  at  sea  than  Whitby,  and 
the  duties  collected  at  it  were  three 
times  greater  ?  The  worst  thing 
was,  that  in  order  to  make  out  any 
case,  and  to  bring  together  even 
this  population  of  10,000,  ministers 
had  been  compelled  to  include  two 
other  townships,  and  had  not  scru¬ 
pled,  for  that  purpose,  to  cross  the 
river  Esk.  Yet  they  had  found  it 
quite  impossible  to  step  across  the 
river  Dart,  at  Dartmouth,  to  effect 
a  similar  object;  and  they  had 
justified  their  increase  of  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  favourite  corner  of 
the  favourite  county  of  Durham, 
by  giving  South  Shields  a  separate 
member,  on  the  ground,  that  they 
could  not  join  it  to  North  Shields 
without  crossing  the  Tyne.  It  was 
too  much  to  ask  reflecting  men  to 
believe  that  things  like  these  did 
not  arise  from  motives  which  did 
not  fall  under  the  observation  of 
the  House. — Whitby  was  placed  in 
the  schedule  by  221  votes  against 
120. 

On  the  9th  of  March  the  com¬ 
mittee  had  gone  through  the  bill, 
having  entered  upon  the  exam  in  a- 
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tion  of  it  on  the  20th  of  January. 
The  committee  on  the  former  bill 
had  lasted  from  the  loth  of  July 
to  the  7th  of  September.  The 
report  was  considered  on  the  14th, 
when  Mr.  Croker  put  upon  the 
journals,  without  pressing  them  to 
a  division,  certain  resolutions  em¬ 
bodying  the  objections,  not  to  the 
principles  of  the  bill,  but  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  had  been 
applied.  On  the  19th,  the  motion 
for  the  third  reading  of  the  bill 
was  met  by  an  amendment,  moved 
by  Lord  Mahon,  that  it  should  be 
read  a  third  time  that  day  six 
months.  The  amendment  was 
seconded  by  sir  John  Malcolm,  and 
followed  by  a  debate  which  was  con¬ 
tinued  on  the  20th  and  22nd.  The 
arguments  were  the  same  which 
had  already  been  so  often  repeated 
in  the  House  during  the  different 
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discussions  respecting  the  bill,  and 
its  predecessor.  Some  members 
declared  that  the  measure  had  not 
come  out  of  the  committee  with 
all  the  improvements  which  they 
had  desired  and  expected  ;  but 
that  they  would  still  vote  for  the 
third  reading,  because  they  believed 
that  the  rejection  of  the  bill  would 
now  produce  greater  mischief  than 
any  which  could  arise  from  its 
provisions.  The  division  gave  a 
majority  of  116  for  the  third  read¬ 
ing,  there  being  355  for  the  mo¬ 
tion,  and  239  for  the  amendment. 
On  the  23rd  of  March,  the  bill 
was  passed ;  an  amendment,  which 
went  to  raise  the  qualification  to 
20/.  in  Liverpool  and  all  the  new 
boroughs  returning  two  members, 
having  been  negatived  without  a 
division, 
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CHAP.  III. 

Rumours  of  Creation  of  Peers — Bill  read  a  First  Time  in  the  House 
of  Lords — Second  Reading  of  the  Bill — Speeches  of  Earl  Grey , — 
Lord  Ellenborough — Earl  of  Haddington — Earl  of  Shrewsbury - — 
Earl  of  Mansfield — Earl  of  Harrowby — Duke  of  Wellington — Lord 
Wharncliffe — Duke  of  Buckingham — Bishop  of  Exeter — Lords 
Wynford ,  Eldon ,  and  Teyiterden — The  Lord  Chancellor — Lord 
Lyndhurst ,  Sfc, — Second  Reading  carried  by  a  Majority  of  Nine . 


THE  new  constitution  having 
been  carried  through  the  Com¬ 
mons,  the  reformers  began  again 
to  be  apprehensive  of  its  fate  in 
the  Peers,  and  to  bring  again  into 
operation  their  various  engines  of 
clamour  and  intimidation.  During 
the  progress  of  the  bill  through 
the  lower  house,  they  had  inces¬ 
santly  been  urging  ministers  to 
create  whatever  number  of  new 
peers  might  be  necessary  to  insure 
its  success.  What  were  considered 
more  particularly  the  organs  of  the 
ministry  announced  with  undoubt¬ 
ing  confide  nee,  that  the  minister  had 
been  armed,  for  this  purpose,  with 
a  carte  blanche  ;  and  he  was  loudly 
blamed  by  the  reformers  for  de¬ 
laying  to  carry  through  the  intended 
creations.  It  did  not  subsequently 
appear  that  the  ministry  had  been 
invested  with  any  such  power  ;  but 
thev  allowed  the  statements  that 
they  did  possess  it  to  be  put  forth 
day  after  day,  without  any  attempt 
at  contradiction,  in  the  hope  per¬ 
haps  that  the  belief  in  the  supposed 
fact  might  not  be  much  less  useful 
to  them  than  its  actual  existence. 
Nor  was  it  merely  the  public 
journals,  supposed  to  be  under  their 
control,  which  were  allowed  to  make 


these  declarations.  The  same  per¬ 
mission  was  given  to  their  parti- 
zans  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
On  the  10th  of  February,  Mr. 
Duncombe,  one  of  the  members 
for  Hertford,  and  a  violent  parti- 
zan  of  the  ministry,  declared  f<  that 
his  Majesty  had  not  withstood  the 
advice  to  create  peers,  but  had 
armed  the  ministry  with  powers 
to  carry  into  full  efficiency  the 
national  measure  of  reform  ;  and 
he  would  tell  those  ministers,  that 
if  they  did  not  exercise  this  power 
with  prompt  energy,  they  would 
incur  the  indignation  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  deserve  impeachment/’  No 
minister  contradicted  the  state¬ 
ment. 

When,  however,  it  was  seen, 
that  the  bill  was  to  be  laid  before 
the  House  of  Lords,  without  a 
single  new  peer  having  been  created, 
it  was  concluded,  either  that  min¬ 
isters  had  not  been  armed  with 
this  power,  or  that  they  did  not 
find  themselves  compelled  to  have 
recourse  to  it.  On  the  one  hand, 
it  was  natural  that  ministers 
should  wish  to  avoid  a  measure, 
which,  although  they  might  be 
supported  in  carrying  it  through 
by  public  excitement,,  was  utterly 
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ruinous  to  the  independence  of  the 
peers,  and  placed  the  legislative 
power  of  the  country  exclusively  in 
the  crown  and  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  the  former  again,  in  such 
circumstances,  being  the  mere  organ 
of  the  latter.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  of  the  peers,  who,  though 
they  had  joined  in  throwing  out 
the  former  bill,  were  willing  to 
adopt  a  more  modified  plan  of 
alteration,  as  naturally  became  in¬ 
clined  to  yield  still  more,  rather 
than  incur  the  danger  of  seeing 
the  king  and  their  own  house 
stripped  of  all  respectability  and 
influence,  the  one  in  creating,  and 
the  other  in  receiving,  a  band  of 
mere  political  agents,  formed  into 
peers  to  serve  a  temporary  purpose. 
In  this  expectation,  the  premier 
had  been  negotiating  with  these 
peers,  who  acquired,  from  their 
subsequent  conduct,  the  appellation 
of  “  The  Waverers.”  They  may 
have  supposed,  that  to  allow  the 
second  reading  of  the  bill  was  the 
only  means  of  preventing  the  king 
from  being  compelled  to  create 
peers,  and  they  may  have  had  means 
knowing  that  such  wras  his  Ma- 
jesty’s  intention.  They  may  have 
thought  that  when  they  had  thus 
manifested  their  willingness  to 
receive  the  measure,  and  acknow¬ 
ledge  its  principle,  they  would  be 
able,  with  less  danger,  to  amend  in 
committee  its  most  perilous  pro¬ 
visions — forgetting  that  the  bill, 
as  it  had  hitherto  been  treated, 
contained  no  principle  which  could 
be  allowed  to  be  modified,  its 
principles  being,  not  disfranchise¬ 
ment,  enfranchisement  and,  ex¬ 
tended  qualification,  but  that  par¬ 
ticular  quantity  of  disfranchise¬ 
ment,  enfranchisement,  and  extend¬ 
ed  qualification,  which  wras  to 
be  found  already  in  its  clauses. 
What  hopes  of  this  nature  were 


held  out  to  them  by  the  minister, 
or  whether  any  were  so  held  out, 
and  whether,  if  they  had  resolved 
to  resist  the  present  bill,  as  they 
had  done  the  former,  the  king  was 
prepared  to  overwhelm  the  house, 
remained  unknown  ;  but  earl  Grey 
found  himself  justified  in  trying 
the  bill  without  creating  a  new 
peer. 

The  bill  wras  read  a  first  time, 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  26th 
of  March.  Lord  Harrowby  and 
Lord  Wharncliffe,  who  had  led  the 
opposition  in  the  former  session, 
declared  their  intention  now  to 
vote  for  the  second  reading,  while 
the  duke  of  Wellington  and  the 
earl  of  Carnarvon  stated  that  their 
opinions  remained  unchanged,  and 
their  hostility  undiminished.  The 
second  reading  was  moved  on  the  9th 
of  April.  The  debate  was  continued 
on  the  10th,  11th,  and  13th,  hav¬ 
ing  been  suspended  on  the  12th, 
in  consequence  of  its  being  a  levee 
day  at  court.  Before  the  discussion 
began,  the  duke  of  Buckingham 
gave  notice,  that  if  there  should  be, 
as  he  trusted  there  would  be,  a 
majority  against  the  second  read¬ 
ing  of  this  bill,  he  would  bring  in, 
after  the  Easter  recess,  a  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  representatives  to 
such  of  the  large  towns  therein  to  be, 
named  as,  from  their  increased 
wealth,  population,  and  importance 
in  the  country,  required  to  be  re¬ 
presented  in  parliament ;  and  also 
for  the  purpose  of  consolidating 
the  representation  of  certain  bo¬ 
roughs  which  now  elected  mem¬ 
bers,  so  as  to  make  room  for  the 
new  representatives  without  adding 
to  the  numbers  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  to  extend  the  fran¬ 
chise  in  such  a  way  as  might  pre¬ 
vent  undue  influence,  without 
depriving  any  man  of  his  existing 
rights. 
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Earl  Grey.,  in  moving  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill,  said,  that  he 
considered  himself  almost  entirely 
relieved  from  entering  into  discus¬ 
sion  of  its  principles,  in  order  to 
show  that  they  deserved  to  be 
received  and  considered  by  the 
House  ;  because  there  were  few 
of  their  lordships,  if  any,  who  did 
not  recognize  these  principles,  and 
now  admit  that  some  degree  of 
change  was  necessary.  The  very 
notice  now  given  by  the  duke  of 
Buckingham,  admitted  all  the 
three  principles  of  disfranchise¬ 
ment,  enfranchisement,  and  an 
extension  of  the  right  of  voting. 
Even,  therefore,  if  the  necessity 
for  going  at  large  into  these  prin¬ 
ciples  had  not  been  in  a  great 
degree  removed  by  the  repeated 
discussions  to  which  they  had 
already  been  subjected,  he  was 
justified  in  calling  on  the  House  to 
sanction  the  second  reading  of  a 
measure  founded  upon  a  basis  which 
was  acknowledged  to  be  just  even 
by  those  who  opposed  the  measure 
itself,  inasmuch  as  they  would 
have  an  opportunity  of  proposing, 
in  the  committee,  such  alterations 
in  its  details  as  might  appear  ne¬ 
cessary  and  expedient.  No  longer, 
moreover,  could  this  measure  be 
stigmatized  as  revolutionary,  since 
its  principles  were  acceded  to  even 
by  the  most  determined  enemies  of 
revolution.  All  change  was  not 
revolution,  and  least  of  all  such  a 
change  as  was  proposed  in  the 
present  bill.  It  was  to  be  effected, 
according  to  the  acknowledged 
principles  of  the  constitution,  by 
an  act  of  parliament  passed  by  the 
united  will  of  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons.  It  infringed  on  none 
of  the  ordinary  authorities  of  the 
land  ;  it  violated  none  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  forms  of  the  constitution  ;  it 
invaded  not  the  privileges  of  their 


lordships ;  it  interfered  not  with 
the  prerogatives  of  the  crown.  He 
knew  of  no  way  of  effecting  a  re¬ 
form  in  parliament — a  measure 
which  presupposed  the  existence 
of  defects— except  by  one  of  three 
modes :  either  by  disfranchising 
decayed  and  inconsiderable  bo¬ 
roughs,  which  was  the  ancient 
practice  of  the  constitution  •  or  by 
giving  the  right  of  representation 
to  large  and  populous  towns  which 
had  risen  into  importance,  and 
that  too,  was  the  practice  of  the 
olden  times  ;  or  by  a  great  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  right  of  voting,  which 
had  also  been  done  in  the  good 
old  times.  These  were  the 
principles  of  the  present  measure  ; 
in  none  of  them  was  there  any 
thing  which  strayed  beyond  the 
ancient  limits  of  the  constitution, 
or  partook  of  a  revolutionary 
character. 

His  lordship  then  entered  into 
the  details  of  the  bill,  and  pointed 
out,  first  of  all  the  alterations 
which  had  been  made  in  the  mea¬ 
sure  since  it  was  last  before  the 
House.  The  new  test  of  disfran¬ 
chisement  had  been  adopted  to 
meet  the  objections  of  those  who 
complained  that  the  former  bill 
proceeded  on  population  alone. 
Government,  anxious  dispassion¬ 
ately  to  consider  all  suggested  im¬ 
provements  in  the  measure  not 
incompatible  with  its  principles, 
had  now  adopted  as  a  better  test, 
a  criterion  derived  from  the  num¬ 
ber  of  houses,  according  to  the 
census  of  1831,  and  the  amount  of 
assessed  taxes,  according  to  the 
returns  of  the  same  year.  Having 
done  this,  government  had  adhered 
to  the  number  of  boroughs  to  be 
disfranchised  ;  and  he  did  not 
think  that  the  House,  on  any  of 
the  principles  on  which  it  was 
attempted  to  amend  the  represent- 
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ation  of  decayed  boroughs,  would 
be  inclined  to  limit  that  number, 
though  they  might  be  disposed  to 
increase  it.  But,  whether  the 
quantity  of  disfranchisement  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  bill  was,  or  was  not, 
too  great,  was  not  now  the  ques¬ 
tion.  That  was  a  question  for  the 
committee  to  decide.  The  number 
of  boroughs  to  be  partially  disfran¬ 
chised  had  been  reduced  on  the 
same  principles;  from  forty-one  to 
thirty,  those  being  selected  which, 
in  the  comparative  list,  stood  next 
to  the  boroughs  which  were 
wholly  disfranchised.  Among  the 
eleven  boroughs  thus  preserved, 
were  some  county  towns  to 
the  disfranchisement  of  which 
great  objections  had  been  stated. 
He  knew  it  would  be  said,  that 
the  lowest  borough  in  this  list  was 
not  more  worthy  of  a  representative 
than  the  highest  in  schedule  A, 
and  that  some  of  these,  which  had 
now beenremoved from  even  thislist, 
were  inferior  in  wealth  and  im¬ 
portance  to  many  towns  which 
were  still  to  remain  unrenresented  : 

A 

but  these  anomalies  were  insepar¬ 
able  from  the  principle,  on  which 
the  government  had  acted,  of 
retaining  as  much  as  possible  of 
what  existed  at  present.  If  the 
existence  of  such  anomalies  was  to 
be  made  a  charge  against  the  bill, 
it  was  one  which  could  be  removed 
only  by  changes  much  more  ex¬ 
tensive  than  the  government  had 
ever  contemplated. 

Having  next  stated  the  altera¬ 
tions  which  had  been  made  in  the 
newly  enfranchised  boroughs,  his 
lordship  met  the  objection,  that 
this  was  a  dangerous  addition  to 
the  power  of  the  democracy,  and  a 
sacrifice  of  the  agricultural  interest. 
He  argued,  that  not  only  would 
this  addition  be,  in  a  great  measure, 
counterbalanced  by  the  alteration 


which  had  been  made  in  schedule 
B,  but  that  these  towns,  so  far 
from  being  opposed  to,  were  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with,  the  landed 
and  agricultural  interests.  It,  no 
doubt, was  probable  that  tradingand 
commercial  interests  would  pre¬ 
dominate  in  some  of  them;  but  it 
was  certain  that  many  of  these 
places  were  intimately  connected 
with  large  landed  proprietors,  who 
frequently  were  the  chief  owners 
of  the  property  in  them,  and 
whose  influence  could  not  fail  to 
make  itself  be  felt  in  the  return  of 
the  members,  although  the  mem¬ 
bers  so  returned  would  naturally 
be  looked  up  to  as  the  guardians 
of  the  interests  of  the  electors.  At 
this  moment,  were  not  places  of 
the  same  description  represented 
by  the  nearest  relations  of  their 
lordships  ?  and  why  anticipate 
that,  in  future,  elections  would  not 
be  decided, as  they  hadhitherto  been, 
by  connexions  which  seldom  failed, 
and  which,  he  trusted,  would 
never  fail.  It  was  an  error  to 
presume  that  all  elections  would  be 
like  the  last,  which  took  place 
during  the  ferment  produced  by 
this  question  of  reform.  Let  the 
question  be  once  satisfactorily  set 
at  rest,  and  he  was  convinced  that 
the  legitimate  influence  of  rank, 
property,  and  good  conduct  would 
be  restored ;  for  these  qualities 
combined  had,  in  all  times  past, 
and  must,  in  all  times  to  come,  ex¬ 
ercise  an  influence,  which  was  not 
only  perfectly  legitimate,  but  which 
it  would  be  at  once  impossible  and 
mischievous  to  remove. 

The  third  principle  of  the  bill 
was,  the  extension  of  the  franchise, 
to  which  it  had  been  objected,  that 
it  introduced  rights  unknown  to 
the  constitution.  But  so  far  was 
this  from  being  true,  that  a  case, 
reported  by  serjeant  Glanville, 
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stated  the  constitutional  law  thus: 
viz.  that  if  a  new  writ  were  to  be 
issued  to  any  great  town  or  other 
place  for  the  return  of  members  to 
serve  in  parliament,  and  if  there 
were  no  definition  in  the  writ  as  to 
who  should  be  the  electors,  the  right  \ 
of  voting  would  be  ipso  facto  in  the 
resident  householders.  In  this 
report,  Selden,  Finch,  Noy,  and 
other  men  eminent  for  their  legal 
knowledge  had  concurred,  and  no 
lawyer  had  ever  contradicted  it. 
The  right  of  voting  in  inhabitant 
householders  was  therefore  the 
ancient  right  of  voting  under  the 
constitution  of  the  country ;  and 
thus  the  bill,  so  far  from  introdu¬ 
cing  a  new  right,  only  restored  an 
acknowledged  right,  and  that,  too, 
witli  a  limitation.  It  was  in  truth 
nothing  but  the  present  scot  and 
lot  right  of  voting,  limited  to 
householders  of  10/.  a  year,  and 
with  the  farther  limitation  of  re¬ 
quiring  that  the  rates  and  taxes 
of  such  householders  must  be  paid, 
before  they  could  be  qualified  to 
vote.  Under  the  former  bill  the 
question  whether  a  person  possessed 
the  10/.  franchise  was  left  to  be 
ascertained  in  any  one  of  four 
ways — by  his  being  rated  at  10/., 
or  assessed  at  that  sum,  or  paying 
a  rent  of  10/.,  or  by  the  value  of 
the  tenement  being  10/.  In  the 
present  bill,  for  the  purpose  of 
simplifying  the  provision,  and 
preventing  fraudulent  practices,  the 
franchise  had  been  made  to  depend 
on  the  value  of  the  tenement  alone, 
provided  that  the  rates  and  taxes 
assessed  on  it  had  been  paid.  He 
could  see  the  difficulty  which  some 
anticipated  in  ascertaining  the 
value.  The  present  county  qualifi¬ 
cation  was  a  forty  shilling  freehold ; 
and  he  had  never  heard  that  any 
great  difficulty  had  occurred  in 
getting  at  the  value  of  county  free¬ 


holds.  Another  objection,  that 
this  qualification  would  produce 
too  numerous  a  constituency,  was 
founded  on  the  fallacy  of  supposing 
that  every  qualified  tenement  would 
yield  a  voter;  but  one  fourth  must 
be  deducted  for  houses  not  inhabited 
or  inhabited  by  females,  and  for 
householders  disqualified  for  other 
causes.  As  it  included,  likewise, 
all  houses  above  J  0/.,  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  would  be  of  a  much  higher 
description.  All  these  matters, 
however,  would  be  better  examined 
in  committee,  where  he  would  be 
ready  to  examine  and  to  concur  in 
any  proposed  alteration  in  this 
part  of  the  bill  which  the  House 
might  think  calculated  to  improve 
it,  provided  only  that  the  changes 
suggested  did  not  alter  the  extent 
of  the  qualification. 

Lastly,  the  county  representa¬ 
tion  remained  as  it  had  been  settled 
under  the  former  bill,  and  he 
thought  the  House  would  easily 
see  how  unfounded  must  be  the 
alarms  of  those  who  thought  that 
the  present  measure  would  be  fatal 
to  the  influence  of  the  landed 
interest.  The  number  of  county 
members  would  be  144.  The 
members  for  the  old  boroughs,  in 
which  there  had  been  no  alteration, 
except  a  diminution  of  thirty 
members  by  means  of  schedule  B 
would  be  264,  and  the  members 
for  the  new  boroughs  sixty-four ;  all 
the  borough  members  thus  amount¬ 
ing  to  328,  and  the  county  and 
borough  members  of  England 
amounting  together  to  472,  or, 
adding  the  Welch  members,  to  500, 
being  less  than  the  former  repre¬ 
sentation  of  England  and  Wales  by 
only  thirteen  members,  which  had 
been  distributed  between  Scotland 
and  Ireland.  The  144  English 
county  members  would  necessarily 
be  connected  with  the  landed  in- 
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terest.  He  would  say  the  same  of 
the  264  preserved  borough  mem¬ 
bers,  thereby  making  a  total  of 
408  members  connected  with  the 
landed  interest,  out  of  472.  There 
would  remain  only  the  sixty-four 
new  borough  members,  who,  if 
they  proved  to  be  entirely  iden ti¬ 
lled  with  the  manufacturing  or 
commercial  interest  (a  circumstance 
hardly  to  be  anticipated)  would 
not  give  to  the  places  that  returned 
them  a  more  comprehensive  share 
in  the  representation  than  they 
were  justly  entitled  to  on  account 
of  their  advances  in  wealth,  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  every  thing  that  gave 
reasonable  claims  to  the  possession 
of  constitutional  power. 

Earl  Grey  was  followed  by  lord 
Ellenborough  who  moved,  as  an 
amendment,  that  the  bill  should 
be  read  a  second  time  that  day  six 
months.  He  admitted  that  the 
bill  had  passed  the  Commons  by  a 
considerable  majority,  and  that  the 
majority  was  seconded  by  a  very 
considerable  body  of  persons  in  the 
country  •  but  when  he  recollected 
how  often  material  alterations  had 
been  made  in  the  bill,  that  the 
qualification  clause  had  been  re¬ 
modelled  no  fewer  than  eleven 
times,  that  a  town  had  been  en¬ 
franchised  at  the  very  last  moment, 
that  among  forty-six  boroughs  of 
the  original  bill  there  had  been 
forty-seven  changes,  and  that  no 
such  sweeping  alteration  had  ever 
been  made  in  the  established  con¬ 
stitution  of  a  great  country,  he 
could  see  no  reason  for  adopting 
this  last  emanation  of  an  ever- 
changing  mind.  There  no  doubt 
was  a  very  large  body  of  respect¬ 
able  persons  whose  opinions  ought 
to  be  held  in  proper  regard,  who 
were  anxious  that  some  change 
should  take  place  in  our  system  of 
parliamentary  representation.  In 
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concert  with  such  persons  he  would 
be  ready  to  consider  what  change 
could  be  effected  conducive  to  the 
public  interest ;  but  even  among 
these  persons  there  existed  no 
desire  for  such  changes  as  this  bill 
introduced.  The  alterations  made 
in  the  bill  were  of  no  real  moment, 
and  some  of  them  made  the  matter 
worse.  In  the  former  bill  the  dis¬ 
franchising  clause  merely  declared 
that  certain  boroughs  should  be 
disfranchised  ;  but,  in  the  present 
bill  the  number  of  such  boroughs 
was  fixed  in  the  clause.  By  the 
former  bill,  after  the  principle  of 
disfranchisement  had  been  ad¬ 
mitted,  there  would  have  been  an 
opportunity  of  expressing  an  opin¬ 
ion  with  respect  to  the  particular 
boroughs  to  which  it  should  be 
applied  :  but,  by  the  present  bill, 
all  discussion  on  that  point  was 
precluded,  and  the  clause  at  once 
deprived  fifty-six  boroughs  of  their 
members,  and  thirty  more  of  half 
of  their  present  number  of  repre¬ 
sentatives.  He  could  not  see  upon 
what  principle  of  justice  it  was 
possible  to  agree  to  that  clause. 
When  it  was  proposed  to  cut  off 
these  boroughs  at  once,  he  would 
only  ask  the  Blouse  to  look  at  the 
members  whom  they  returned. 
Twenty  members  sat  in  the  House 
of  Commons  for  these  boroughs, 
who  were  connected  with  the  army, 
and  were  perfectly  well  acquainted 
with  the  organization  of  our  mili¬ 
tary  force.  Amongst  these  were 
many  not  undistinguished  officers, 
including  sir  Edward  Kerrison,  sir 
William  Pringle,  and  sir  Henry 
Hardinge,  all  of  whom,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  the  last,  had  greatly  distin¬ 
guished  themselves  in  the  civil  as 
well  as  the  military  service.  If  the 
bill  should  pass,  all  these  able  per¬ 
sons  would  be  excluded  from  the 
House  of  Commons*  §even  mem* 
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bers  of  the  naval  profession  sat  for 
the  proscribed  boroughs,  all  of 
whom  were  men  of  great  reputation. 
There  were  likewise  fourteen  great 
merchants,  similarly  situated,  in¬ 
cluding  Mr.  Attwood,  Mr.  Sadler, 
Mr.  Irving,  and  one  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  house  of  Baring.  Then, 
again,  there  were  seventeen  mem¬ 
bers  returned  for  these  boroughs, 
who  belonged  to  the  profession  of 
the  law,  including  the  Solicitor 
General  for  Ireland,  the  Attorney 
and  Solicitor  General  for  En<r- 
land,  the  late  Attorney  and  Soli- 
citor  General  for  England,  sir  C. 
Wetherell,  Mr.  Pemberton,  Mr. 
Knight,  and  Mr.  Macaulay,  and 
many  other  persons  equally  distin¬ 
guished.  In  fact,  all  the  most 
distinguished  men  in  the  legal 
profession  were  members  for  the 
boroughs  which  it  was  proposed  to 
disfranchise.  At  present  the  East 
Indian  interest  was  represented  by 
eight  gentlemen,  amongst  whom 
were  sir  George  Staunton,  sir  John 
Malcolm,  Mr.  Marjoribanks,  and 
the  two  Messrs.  Alexander.  These 
gentlemen,  who  represented  the 
country  trade  of  India,  and  also 
the  China  trade,  were  members  for 
the  boroughs  which  the  bill  pro¬ 
posed  to  exclude  from  the  represen¬ 
tative  system.  There  were,  besides, 
twenty -seven  gentlemen  of  large 
landed  property,  who  under  other 
circumstances  would  possess  fair 
pretensions  to  represent  counties, 
and  whose  independence  was  above 
all  suspicion.  In  addition  to  these 
there  were  thirty-nine  other  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  possessed  property  in 
the  funds,  or  were  in  other  respects 
fully  qualified  to  sit  in  parliament. 
Yet  the  country  was  told  that  all 
the  distresses  which  it  suffered 
were  referable  to  the  corruption 
of  the  persons  who  sat  for  the 
boroughs.  Their  very  names  were 


sufficient  to  negative  such  a  charge. 
Was  it  not  a  fact  that  practically 
the  whole  business  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  executed  by  these 
gentlemen  ?  And  what  had  parlia¬ 
ment  done  to  justify  those  charges 
of  corruption  and  mis-government, 
— that  parliament  which  the  noble 
secretary  for  the  colonies  had  him¬ 
self  styled  a  calumniated  parlia¬ 
ment?  Between  1822  and  1830, 
before  the  present  ministers  entered 
office,  the  parliament  repealed 
15,500,000/.  of  taxes,  and,  by  a 
provident  and  able  management  of 
the  public  debt,  the  interest  upon 
it  was  reduced  4,000,000/.  The 
same  parliament  also  reduced  the 
public  expenditure  more  than 
4,500,000/.  ;  it  reduced  the  sala¬ 
ries  of  offices  connected  with  pa¬ 
tronage  to  the  extent  of  700,000/.  ; 
abolished  more  than  4,000  offices  ; 
and,  in  the  last  year  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington's  administration  it 
repealed  a  million  of  taxes.  During 
this  period  exports  increased  in 
value  12,500,000/.  and  imports 
15,000,000/.,  and  our  coasting 
trade,  9,000,000  of  tons.  The 
criminal  laws  were  revised  and 
altered,  and  improvements  were 
made  in  the  mode  of  conducting 
civil  suits.  Parliament  likewise 
came  to  a  decision  upon  other 
questions  with  respect  to  which 
there  existed  a  great  difference  of 
opinion;  but  the  decisions  of  Par¬ 
liament  were  made  in  accordance 
with  the  general  feeling  of  the 
most  enlightened  persons,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  in  conformity  with  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  present  ministers.  The 
currency  was  established  on  what 
appeared  to  him  to  be  a  safe  and 
wise  basis.  The  corn  laws  were 
fixed  upon  the  best  principle  which 
had  ever  been  applied  to  that 
question,  and  they  had  worked 
better  than  any  others  heretofore 
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adopted.  In  the  course  of  the 
same  period,  the  test  act  was  re¬ 
pealed,  and  the  bill  for  the  relief 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  was  passed. 
Every  thing  was  done  for  the 
establishment  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  and  for  the  general  welfare 
of  the  realm.  With  these  proofs 
of  the  activity  and  wisdom  of  par¬ 
liament,  it  was  not  fair  to  say  that 
parliament  had  been  unmindful  of 
its  duties.  He  would  go  further 
and  say,  that,  under  no  system  of 
representation  partaking  of  a  much 
more  popular  character  than  that 
which  at  present  existed,  could 
such  measures  as  those  he  had  just 
adverted  to  have  been  adopted. 
He  considered  no  part  of  the  bill 
more  objectionable  than  the  uniform 
10/.  qualification.  It  would  not 
give  power  to  the  middle  classes. 
It  went  below  them,  but  not  to  the 
poorest  classes.  It  disfranchised 
both  the  middle  and  the  poorer 
classes.  In  all  England  and  Wales 
there  were  only  thirty-one  places, 
in  which  the  renters  of  between 
10/.  and  20/.  would  not  have  a 
decided  majority  over  all  the  other 
voters,  and  the  result  was,  thht 
they  would  have  a  majority  of  fifty 
on  the  whole  representation  of 
England  and  Wales.  It  was 
evident  that  the  bill  would  disfran¬ 
chise  the  middle  classes.  He  re¬ 
spected  those  classes,  bu  t  he  th ough  t 
some  misunderstanding  existed  as 
to  who  they  were.  Fie  understood 
the  middle  classes  to  be  composed 
of  persons  who  possessed  the  means 
of  education  but  not  of  idleness. 
It  was  the  class  from  which  almost 
all  distinguished  men  were  drawn 
— from  which  many  of  their  lord- 
ships  were  drawn.  The  bill  did 
not  give  power  to  them,  but  to  the 
class  immediately  above  the  poorest, 
— those  who  were  the  plaintiffs  in 
courts  of  conscience.  They  would 


have  the  power  of  legislating  for 
their  poor  debtors,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  the  power  of  legislating 
for  persons  who  bad  property 
would  be  given  to  those  who  had 
little  or  none.  He  argued  that 
the  unavoidable  result  of  having 
created  such  a  constituency  would 
be  a  necessity  for  going  farther. 
The  electors  would  exact  pledges 
from  their  delegates,  and  when 
that  was  done,  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  ceased  to  be  a  deliberative 
assembly.  A  primary  assembly 
would  be  constituted  to  issue  man¬ 
dates  to  its  delegates,  and  with 
such  a  system  this  country  could 
not  exist.  He  contended  that,  if 
the  present  bill  passed,  parliament 
must  be  prepared  to  go  farther. 
It  would  he  impossible  to  resist 
the  demands  of  the  most  numerous 
and  most  necessitous  class  in  the 
state,  and  concession  must  proceed, 
until  universal  suffrage  was  estab¬ 
lished.  He  knew  that  by  reject¬ 
ing  the  bill  inconveniences  might 
be  created  ;  but  he  believed  that 
none  would  be  created  which 
might  not  be  met  by  a  firm  govern¬ 
ment,  and  certainly  none  equal  to 
the  danger  which  would,  in  his 
opinion,  follow  the  establishment 
of  the  proposed  system  of  repre¬ 
sentation. 

Lord  Melbourne  spoke  briefly  in 
favour  of  the  bill.  The  bishop  of 
Durham  opposed  it.  Fie  by  no 
means  considered  that  the  rejection 
of  the  present  measure  implied  a 
rejection  of  reform  in  toto  ;  but  it 
was  the  duty  of  ministers  to  have 
proposed  a  measure  calculated  to 
satisfy  both  the  party  that  was 
anxious  for  reform,  and  the  party 
which  felt  alarmed  at  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  great  changes,  while 
they  had  introduced  a  proposition 
which  would  gratify  neither  party. 
He  had  not  yet  heard,  what  prac- 
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tical  evil  the  reform  bill  would 
remove,  or  what  practical  good  it 
would  effect.  It  tended  to  establish 
adangerous  precedent  by  disregard¬ 
ing  prescriptive  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges.  The  new  constituency  would 
be,  to  a  great  extent,  of  a  demo¬ 
cratic  character,  and  set  upon  still 
farther  democratic  innovations. 
There  was  a  disposition  of  general 
restlessness  abroad,  a  rooted  anti¬ 
pathy  to  ancient  institutions  merely 
because  they  were  ancient,  and  a 
desire  to  make  rulers  subjects,  and 
subjects  rulers.  This  feeling  would 
only  be  increased  and  encouraged 
by  the  present  bill.  If  he  thought 
that  the  lower  orders  would  be 
at  all  bettered  in  their  political,  or 
moral,  or  physical  condition  by  the 
bill,  he  should  feel  relieved  from 
much  of  his  apprehensions  of  its 
mischievous  consequences  ;  but,  as 
he  was  sure  that  it  would  not,  and 
that,  on  the  contrary,  it  would  tend 
to  distract  their  minds  from  the 
pursuits  of  industry,  and  induce 
habits  of  restlessness  and  discontent, 
he,  for  their  sake,  was  bound  to 
raise  his  voice  against  it. 

Earl  Bathurst  had  no  objections 
to  a  bill  for  reform,  but  the  present 
measure  would  make  parliament 
worse  than  it  had  ever  been.  He 
particularly  called  on  the  House  to 
recollect  the  declaration  which  the 
Lord  Chancellor  had  made  regard¬ 
ing  the  10/.  qualification,  during 
the  discussion  of  the  former  bill — • 
that  it  was  emphatically  a  subject 
for  deliberation  in  committee,  and 
for  such  alterations  as  their  lord- 
ships  should  think  fitting.  But 
now  it  was  not  to  be  touched,  al¬ 
though  it  was  a  qualification 
opposed  to  the  recorded  opinions 
of  its  present  patrons,  as  well  as  of 
the  people.  In  the  debate  in  the 
House  of  Commons  for  transferring 
the  franchise  of  a  corrupt  borough 


to  Leeds,  lord  Milton,  to  express 
his  strong  dissent  from  the  proposi¬ 
tion  to  make  10/.  the  rate  of  quali¬ 
fication,  moved,  as  an  amendment, 
that  the  votes  be  taken  by  <c  scot 
and  lot,  according  to  the  wise 
custom  of  our  ancestors.”  That 

amendment  was  seconded  by  lord 

* 

Althorpe,  who  declared  in  emphatic 
terms  that  he  contemned  the  pro¬ 
position  of  a  10/.  qualification. 
Lord  Milton  stated  at  the  time 
that  he  wTas  authorized  to  say  that 
the  people  of  Leeds  were  decidedly 
averse  to  the  proposition  for  admit¬ 
ting  every  man  rated  at  JO/,  to  the 
right  of  voting,  as  they  conceived 
that  so  low  a  rate  would  defeat  the 
benefits  con  templatedbyenfranchis- 
ing  their  town.  The  same  opinion 
was  acted  upon  by  lords  Milton 
and  Althorpe,  with  respect  to  the 
proposition  for  transferring  the 
franchise  from  Penrhyn  to  Man¬ 
chester,  in  which  they  were  soon 
after  joined  by  lord  John  Russell, 
the  originator  of  the  proposition. 
When  the  question  was  first  mooted 
in  the  Commons,  sir  George  Phil¬ 
lips  rose  in  his  place,  and  said,  that, 
as  one  particularly  well  acquainted 
with  the  feelings  of  the  people  of 
Manchester,  he  felt  it  but  his  duty 
to  deprecate  so  low  a  rate  of  fran¬ 
chise  as  10/.  being  adopted  in  that 
town  ;  that  the  inhabitants  them¬ 
selves  were  averse  to  any  rate  less 
than  20/.,  or  15/.,  at  the  very 
lowest.  In  the  next  session  lord 
John  Russell  altered  the  rate  to 
20/.,  in  obedience,  as  he  stated,  to 
the  wishes  and  feelings  of  the 
people  of  Manchester  and  Leeds 
themselves.  And  yet,  in  the  teeth 
of  these  emphatic  declarations, 
they  were  then  called  upon  to 
pledge  themselves  to  a  10/.  quali¬ 
fication.  This  bill  disfranchised 
a  greater  number  of  boroughs 
totally  and  partially  than  the 
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former  one ;  whereas*  by  extending 
the  boundaries  of  now  existing 
boroughs*  there  could  be  found  at 
least  as  good  a  constituency  as  in 
many  of  the  new  boroughs  5  and 
his  objection  was  this — that  these 
places  were  disfranchised,  not  be¬ 
cause  they  were  nomination  bo¬ 
roughs,  but  in  order  to  enfranchise 
other  places*  and  in  greater  num¬ 
bers  than  the  last  bill  attempted  to 
do.  O11  the  last  occasion  ministers 
had  selected  all  the  great  manu¬ 
facturing  towns  ;  and  certainly 
between  October  and  December  it 
was  not  possible  that  such  a  change 
could  have  taken  place  as  would 
entitle  a  town  in  December  to  have 
two  members  which  in  October  was 
only  to  have  one ;  and  besides*  the 
principle  of  spoliation  was  sanc¬ 
tioned*  not  only  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  members  to  England*  but 
also  to  give  six  to  Scotland*  and  as 
many  to  Ireland.  And  in  giving 
six  members  to  Ireland*  was  it 
possible  that,  looking  to  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  England  and  Ireland*  six 
members  were  all  they  would  give 
the  latter  in  addition  ? 

The  Earl  of  Haddington  was 
the  first  of  the  “waverers”  who 
assigned  his  reasons  for  having 
abandoned  the  course  which  he 
followed  in  regard  to  the  former 
bill.  He  said  that*  on  the  former 
occasion*  till  within  a  few  days  be¬ 
fore  the  debate,  his  mind  had  been 
made  up  that  the  bill  should  be 
read  a  second  time ;  not  that  it 
squared  with  his  principles*  but 
because  he  thought  it  expedient 
to  have  the  question  arranged  by 
the  interference  of  the  House  as 
soon  as  possible.  He  had  aban¬ 
doned  these  sentiments  from  a  con¬ 
viction  that,  in  the  existing  state 
of  feeling  in  the  country,  anything 
like  an  amendment  of  the  bill  in 
committee  would  be  impracticable. 
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He  had  felt*  likewise*  the  utmost 
indignation  at  the  manner  in  which 
their  lordships  had  been  treated* 
and  the  threatening  appeals  which 
had  been  made  to  their  personal 
fears.  Of  late  he  had  seen  nothing 
of  this  kind ;  and  perhaps  those 
who  might  revert  to  it  had  found 
of  how  little  avail  any  such  course 
would  be.  It  had  also*  at  that 
period*  appeared  to  him  that  the 
House  were  bound  not  at  once  to 
agree  to  and  sanction  the  principle 
of  a  bill  operating  so  vast  a  change 
in  the  existing  state  of  things ; 
and  that  they  ought  to  appeal  to 
the  good  sense  and  deliberate  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  country.  That  had 
been  done.  He  had  heard  of  re¬ 
action  over  and  over  again  ;  would 
to  God  they  had  ever  seen  it.  He 
had  been  one  of  those  who  did  not 
believe  in  the  unanimity  of  the  coun¬ 
try  upon  this  question.  He  believed 
that  the  country  was  divided  in  opi¬ 
nion  with  respect  to  it*  that  many  of 
the  upper  classes  were  decidedly 
opposed  to  it* — and  he  had  thought 
that  the  rejection  of  the  bill  would 
give  this  class  courage  to  speak 
their  minds*  and  certainly  they 
had  done  so.  But  if  noble  lords 
looked  to  the  addresses  of  this  de¬ 
scription  which  had  been  sent  up* 
they  would  see  that*  however  much 
they  might  deplore  the  bill,  there 
was  not  in  them  such  a  depre¬ 
cation  of  the  principle  of  reform 
as  would  form  a  safe  and  reason¬ 
able  ground  for  refusing  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill*  and  that  too  when 
it  had  been  passed  a  second  time 
by  a  large  majority  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  His  own  firm  belief 
was*  that  all  the  sound  and  rational 
portion  of  society  were  heartily  tired 
of  the  bill  j  and  that  they  wished 
a  settlement  of  the  question  of 
reform  ;  but  he  also  believed  that 
they  wished  their  lordships  to 
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amend  the  bill,  and  not  to  reject 
it  ;  and  that  if  they  did  now 
reject  it,  they  would  not  act  in 
conformity  with  the  good  wishes 
of  the  sensible  and  better  classes 
of  society  to  which  that  House  had 
ever  been  particularly  attentive. 
None  of  their  lordships  could  be 
more  opposed  than  himself  to  the 
disfranchisement  of  the  nomination 
boroughs ;  but  then  did  any  noble 
lord  really  think  that,  such  boroughs 
could  now  be  maintained?  He 
agreed, 'likewise,  in  the  mischievous 
effects  which  would  follow,  except 
perhaps  in  the  smaller  boroughs, 
from  the  10/.  qualification  •  but 
this  was  no  part  of  the  principle 
of  the  bill?  In  voting  for  the 
second  reading,  he  pledged  himself 
to  no  more  than  that  there  should 
be  disfranchisement,  enfranchise¬ 
ment,  and  an  extended  qualifica¬ 
tion  ;  and,  in  committee  he  should 
feel  himself  at  liberty  to  support 
every  amendment  which  would  go 
to  limit  the  bill,  and  deprive  it  of 
its  noxious  qualities.  Even  in  this 
way  he  did  not  entertain  very  san¬ 
guine  views.  He  did  not  believe 
they  would  be  able  to  replace  the 
nomination  boroughs  so  as  to  ensure 
a  balance  against  the  exercise  of 
pure  popular  principle  ;  but  he  did 
think  that  much  could  be  done  to 
secure  the  due  weight  of  property. 
But  did  not  noble  lords  see  what 
must  be  the  issue  of  rejecting  the 
bill  ?  The  ultimate  end  of  a  rejec¬ 
tion  of  the  measure  would  only 
operate  as  a  means  to  rivet  the 
whole  bill,  or  even  a  worse  one, 
upon  them, — one  at  least  as  strong, 
and  carried  by  a  revolutionary  spi¬ 
rit  throughout  the  country-  He 
saw’  no  possibility  of  escape  from 
this  dilemma,  save  by  an  attempt 
to  alter  and  amend  the  bill  in  com¬ 
mittee.  If  they  could  do  this,  they 
would  deserve  the  gratitude  of  the 


country:  and  if  not,  they  could 
throw  it  out  with  a  better  grace 
on  the  third  reading,  and  go  with 
a  better  case  for  themselves  be¬ 
fore  the  country.  England  would 
then  see  that  the  charge  was  false 
that  they  did  not  sympathise  with 
the  country,  and  that  they  were 
ready  to  concede  much,  but  not 
what  would  be  injurious  to  the 
monarchy.  To  him  it  appeared 
that  this  great  question  must  be 
settled  by  a  compromise :  and  he 
could  see  no  reason  why  any  one 

V  * 

of  their  lordships,  who  admitted 
that  they  now  must  have  a  reform 
embracing  enfranchisement,  dis¬ 
franchisement,  and  an  extension  of 
the  right  of  voting,  could  hesitate 
to  come  to  a  compromise  of  that  kind. 

Lord  Gage,  likewise,  declared 
that  he  had  changed  his  opinion, 
or,  at  least,  would  now7  act  differ¬ 
ently.  The  only  ground,  he  said, 
on  which  the  second  reading  could 
be  resisted  was,  that  a  re-action 
had  taken  place]  in  the  public 
mind.  Would  to  God  that  such 
had  been  the  case !  but  be  lamented 
to  say  that  it  had  not.  It  was  im¬ 
possible  to  prevent  the  people  from 
having  a  reform,  and,  by  refusing 
to  go  into  committee  on  this  bill 
nowr,  their  lordships  might  deprive 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  of 
introducing  such  amendments  as 
they  wished  into  this  bill. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Earl  of 
Wicklow,  who  considered  the  pro¬ 
posed  measure  principally  as  it 
would  affect  Ireland,  thought  that 
the  reasons,  which  had  led  to  the 
rejection  of  the  bill  of  last  session, 
were  at  least  equally  strong  for 
rejecting  the  present.  Earl  Grey 
had  stated,  that  the  present  bill 
w7as  a  considerable  improvement 
on  the  bill  of  last  session.  Now 
those  who,  by  their  vote  on  that 
occasion, produced  such  good  effects 
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by  the  rejection  of  the  bill  then., 
were  called  upon,  by  the  prospect 
of  effecting  still  greater  good,,  and 
still  further  improvement,  to  vote 
for  the  rejection  of  the  present 
measure.  If  he  were  driven  to 
the  alternative  of  selecting  one  of 
those  two  measures,  for  his  part 
he  would  prefer  the  bill  of  last 
session.  They  had  not  heard  a 
single  argument  to  show  that  this 
measure  would  work  well,  or  that  it 
possessed  any  decided  advantages 
over  the  system  which  they  at 
present  enjoyed.  No  proof  was 
adduced  from  the  history  of  this  or 
of  any  other  country  to  show  that 
a  system  founded  on  such  princi¬ 
ples  was  conducive  to  the  public 
weal.  The  main  and  principal 
argument,  which  the  advocates  of 
this  measure  brought  forward  in 
support  of  it,  related  to  the  evils 
which  they  prognosticated  from  its 
rejection, — civil  war,  general  con¬ 
fusion,  and  a  confiscation  of  all  pro¬ 
perty.  If  such  were  the  dangers 
to  which  they  were  exposed,  it 
was  the  more  incumbent  on  them 
to  adhere  strictly  to  that  course 
which  their  conviction  and  their 
conscience  had  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  determined  them  to  adopt. 
But  they  were  told  that  the  people 
would  have  the  bill.  His  Majes¬ 
ty's  ministers  told  them  so,  be- 
cause  they  were  told  so  by  their 
masters — the  public  press.  But 
if  it  was  the  determination  of  those 
persons  that  such  a  measure  as 
this  should  he  carried,  it  was  the 
duty  of  their  lordships  on  the  other 
hand  to  stem  the  popular  torrent, 
and  to  calm  the  popular  heat.— - 
The  marquis  of  Londonderry 
maintained  that  there  were  proofs 
of  a  re-action  in  the  public  mind. 
Elections  were  considered  a  toler¬ 
ably  fair  criterion  of  the  state  of 


the  public  mind,  and  where  they 
had  occurred  since  the  rejection  of 
the  bill,  they  had  afforded  proof  of 
a  considerable  change  in  the  public 
opinion.  Elections  had  since  taken 
place  at  Cambridge,  Carmarthen, 
Grimsby,  Dublin,  Liverpool,  &c. 
The  result  was,  that  at  three 
places  reformers  were  returned, 
and  at  ten  others  anti-reformers. 
In  Dorsetshire,  all  the  influence 
of  government,  of  the  reforming 
press,  and  of  the  political  unions, 
had  been  unable  to  prevent  a  re¬ 
form  candidate  from  being  de¬ 
feated  by  an  opponent  of  the  bill. 
He  trusted  there  was  no  truth  in 
the  report  which  had  gone  abroad, 
that  the  prime  minister  had  de¬ 
clared  he  held  in  his  hands  a  power 
which  would  enable  him  to  carry 
the  bill.  Nothing  could  be  more 
unconstitutional.  It  must  have 
been  put  forth  with  the  flimsy  hope 
that  it  would  deter  some  of  their 
lordships  from  doing  their  duty,— 
and  flimsy  were  all  the  arguments 
which  had  been  adduced  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  measure  that  had  been 
hinted  at.  If  there  had  been  a 
negotiation  on  the  subject  of  this 
bill,  let  their  lordships  know  what 
that  negotiation  was,  with  whom 
it  was  carried  on,  and  the  points 
which  it  embraced.  If  the  minds 
of  noble  lords  had  been  altered  in 
private,  let  it  be  publicly  made 
known  on  what  grounds  that  alter¬ 
ation  had  been  effected. 

The  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  a  ca¬ 
tholic  peer,  who  had  been  brought 
into  the  house  by  virtue  of  the 
duke  of  Wellington’s  emancipation 
act,  distinguished  himself,  while 
he  supported  the  bill,  by  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  vituperation  which  he 
directed  against  the  protestant  bi¬ 
shops.  He  did  not  think,  he  said 
that  the  British  constitution,  which 
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had  been  so  much  lauded,  worked 
at  all  miraculously  in  practice. 
Under  its  protection  we  had 
courted  unjust  and  expensive  wars; 
we  had  experienced  civil  strife, 
rebellion,  and  revolution  ;  we  had 
suffered  under  commercial  em¬ 
barrassments  unknown  to  other 
nations,  and  were  surrounded  with 
a  crowded  population,  poor,  unem¬ 
ployed,  starving  in  the  midst  of 
abundance.  Notwithstanding  its 
blessings,  crime  had  multiplied 
upon  us  in  atrocity  no  less  than 
in  quantity:  the  reins  of  govern¬ 
ment  were  consigned  to  profligate 
keeping ;  and  they  had  seen  go¬ 
vernments  supplying  want  of  ca¬ 
pacity  by  venality,  and  retaining, 
by  the  profuse  distribution  of 
treasury  largesses,  an  army  of  oc¬ 
cupation  in  both  houses  of  parlia¬ 
ment.  The  exasperated  nation 
had  at  length  risen,  determined  to 
be  no  longer  oppressed,  and  here 
was  the  consequence,  a  bill  which 
would  establish  independence  in 
every  branch  of  society,  and  anni¬ 
hilate  the  foul  corruptions  genera¬ 
ted  by  a  long  dominant  oligarchy. 
The  rule  of  this  oligarchy  had 
cramped  the  energies  of  every 
order  in  the  state,  and  checked 
the  growth  of  liberty  and  intelli¬ 
gence.  It  had  been  carried  on  to 
the  destruction  of  their  lordships 
themselves,  and  the  legislature 
had  ceased  to  be  the  depository 
of  power.  Their  unnatural  es¬ 
trangement  from  the  great  body 
of  the  community,- — their  con¬ 
temptuous  disregard  of  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  country, --their  abso¬ 
lute  tyranny  over  the  people  of 
Ireland,  had  sown  seeds,  the  bitter 
fruits  of  which  they  were  now 
reaping.  In  all  this  they  had 
found  willing  coadjutors  in  the 
bishops.  If  the  clergy  knew  any 


thing  of  their  own  interest,  and  it 
was  generally  supposed  that  they 
were  not  unskilled  in  matters  of 
personal  concern,  they  ought  to  be 
aware,  that  they  were  bound  to  be 
the  first  to  come  forward  to  do 
their  duty  by  the  country.  Hi¬ 
therto,  they  had  too  often  shewn 
themselves  the  worst  enemies  of 
the  people,  the  willing  agents  of 
the  worst  system  of  tyranny,  the 
ready  abettors  of,  and  participators 
in,  acts  of  extravagance,  spoliation, 
and  corruption :  and  now  was  the 
time  for  them  to  make  some  re¬ 
compense  to  the  people  for  long 
years  of  contumely  and  wrong. 
He  thought,  likewise,  that  those 
of  their  lordships  who  intended  to 
vote  for  the  second  reading,  with 
the  view  of  attacking  the  bill  in 
committee,  would  assume  an  atti¬ 
tude  of  more  dignified  hostility, 
by  manfully  standing  to  their  opi¬ 
nions,  and  resisting  it  in  limine , 
than  by  stooping  to  the  subtle  and 
desultory  warfare  which  they  were 
about  to  commence.  The  House 
must  consent  to  see  government 
carried  on,  in  future,  on  very  dif¬ 
ferent  principles.  If  it  would  not, 
there  was  no  remedy  but  in  filling 
the  house  with  men  of  different 
notions.  He  would  not  mince 
matters.  If  the  House  of  Commons 
needed  reform,  so  did  the  House  of 
Peers,  to  prevent  the  danger  of 
continual  collision,  and  secure  that 
unity  of  action  which  was  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  management  of  the  affairs 
of  a  great  nation. 

The  Earl  of  Mansfield  said, 
that  he  had  formerly  objected  to 
the  principles  of  this  measure  ; 
and,  in  the  present  bill  these  re¬ 
mained  unaltered.  Government 
even  made  it  their  boast  that  these 
principles  had  been  preserved  un¬ 
touched.  To  the  present  bill,  there- 
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fore,  lie  must  likewise  object,  nor 
could  lie  see  the  propriety  of  read¬ 
ing  the  bill  a  second  time  in  the 
hope  of  curing,  by  alterations  in 
its  details,  the  radical  vice  of  its 
principles.  To  consent  to  the  second 
reading  would,  in  fact,  be  saying, 
that  the  constitution  of  parliament 
must  be  changed,  leaving  it  to  the 
committee  to  find  a  substitute  by 
which  it  might  be  replaced.  Now 
he  did  not  think  that  there  existed 
the  necessity,  which  seemed  to  be 
assumed,  for  changing  the  repre¬ 
sentation,  founded  upon  any  in¬ 
jurious  defects  or  anomalies  in  its 
present  constitution.  If  the  people 
entertained  a  decided  opinion,  that 
a  change  in  the  representation 
would  materially  add  to  their  com¬ 
fort,  were  their  lordships  not  to  be 
allowed  to  express  a  doubt  as  to 
the  necessity  of  the  proposed 
change  ?  That  change  ought  not 
to  be  effected,  unless  accompanied 
with  reasonable  hopes  of  real,  and 
not  speculative,  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  it :  and  of  these  ad¬ 
vantages  their  lordships  must  be 
judges,  or  otherwise  for  what  pur¬ 
pose  did  they  possess  legislative 
functions  ?  But  the  advocates  of 
reform  now  took  this  ground,  that 
they  would  not  discuss  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  reform  as  arising  from  de¬ 
fects  in  the  representation ;  it  was 
enough  that  there  was  a  necessity 
for  the  measure  arising  from  the 
state  of  the  public  mind,  which 
simply  meant  this:  4f  we  have  ex¬ 
cited  and  deluded  the  people,  and 
have  succeeded  in  placing  the 
country,  and  your  lordships,  in  a 
predicament  from  which  you  can¬ 
not  be  extricated  except  by  con¬ 
senting  to  a  measure  of  which  you 
cannot  approve.”  He  could  not  ad¬ 
mit  the  force  of  this  reasoning.  It 
was  the  duty  of  the  House  to 
judge  of  the  merits  and  tendency 
Vol.  LXXIV. 
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of  the  bill,  not  without  regard  to 
the  wishes  of  the  people,  but  with 
out  regard  to  their  opinions.  There 
existed  a  strong  feeling  against  the 
nomination  boroughs,  and  no  doubt 
the  people  would  experience  some 
gratification  from  the  extension  of 
the  suffrage  ;  but  that  which  was 
generally  hoped  from  the  bill  was, 
that  the  country  would  be  relieved 
from  taxes,  either  by  a  general 
diminution  of  imposts,  or  by  the 
transfer  of  the  taxes  to  that  class 
of  persons  in  which  the  majority 
of  the  people  were  not  included. 
Their  lordships  all  knew  that  it 
was  a  fallacy  to  expect  any  result 
of  that  nature ;  but  at  the  same 
time,  he  must  add,  that  greater 
pains  were  taken  to  expose  this 
delusion  on  his  side  of  the  House 
than  on  the  other.  He  had  heard 
only  three  arguments  for  reform, 
which  might  be  considered  as  ad¬ 
dressed  to  thinking  men.  The  first 
wras,  that  it  was  necessary  to  render 
the  House  of  Commons  more  de¬ 
mocratic;  the  second  was,  to  pre¬ 
vent  representatives  from  being  in¬ 
dependent  of  electors  ;  and  the  last 
was,  to  prevent  ministers  from  being 
independent  of  the  control  of  par¬ 
liament.  With  respect  to  the  first 
point,  he  thought  that  the  House 
of  Commons  was,  both  in  constitu¬ 
tion  and  conduct,  democratical 
enough.  He  had  seen  in  the  House 
of  Commons  a  disposition  to  en¬ 
croach  on  the  functions  of  the  other 
branch  of  the  legislature,  and  to 
exercise  an  inquisitorial  power 
which  interfered  with  the  rights  of 
the  executive  power.  What  was 
called  the  democratic  party  was  still 
gaining  ground.  To  be  sure,  the 
persons  composing  it  had  not  yet 
succeeded  in  persuading  the  House 
of  Commons  to  confiscate  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  church,  and  to  pay 
the  clergy  like  the  army,  and  the 
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army  as  little  as  possible,  and  to 
reduce  the  Kino*  to  the  situation  of 

o 

the  president  of  the  United  States. 
Under  a  reformed  parliament, 
however,  all  this  might  be  accom¬ 
plished.  He  expressed  a  doubt 
upon  the  subject ;  but  he  begged 
their  lordships  to  observe,  that  the 
most  zealous  reformers  expressed 
none.  It  was,  however,  true,  that 
at  present  the  House  of  Commons 
exercised  a  most  important  power 
in  the  state:  they  had  the  power 
to  control  the  King  in  the 
choice  of  his  ministers,  when  they 
chose  to  exert  it.  With  respect 
to  the  propriety  of  rendering  the 
representatives  Jess  independent 
of  the  electors,  it  happened,  at 
the  last  election,  that  numbers,  who 
had  been  most  attentive  to  the 
interests  of  their  constituents,  were 
rejected  on  account  of  their  politi¬ 
cal  conduct,  whilst  other  persons, 
not  more  estimable,  were  preferred, 
because  they  gave  pledges,  and 
rendered  themselves  delegates.  It 
was  extraordinary  that  their  lord- 
ships  should  be  told  that  the  House 
of  Commons  had  passed  the  reform 
bill  in  compliance  with  the  wishes 
of  their  constituents,  whilst,  at  the 
same  time,  it  was  asserted  that  re¬ 
form  was  necessary,  because  the 
sense  of  the  people  was  not  repre¬ 
sented  in  parliament.  With  respect 
to  the  last  of  the  reasons  in  favour 
of  the  necessity  of  reform,  he  stood 
in  the  presence  of  the  existing  mi¬ 
nisters,  and  of  the  noble  lords  who 
had  filled  the  highest  offices  in  the 
state,  and  he  would  ask  them,  on 
either  side,  whether  they  ever  found 
themselves  independent  of  the  con¬ 
trol  of  parliament  ?  He  believed 
that  those  noble  individuals  must, 
on  many  occasions,  have  found 
the  House  of  Commons  interfere 
with  some  of  their  schemes  for 
public  improvement.  If  this  were 


an  objection,  it  was  certainly  very 
patriotic  for  ministers  to  forge 
fetters  for  themselves,  unless,  in¬ 
deed,  they  thought  that  their 
tenure  of  office  was  insecure,  and 
therefore  provided  them  for  their 
successors.  The  present  bill  would, 
no  doubt,  render  the  House  of 
Commons  infinitely  more  demo¬ 
cratic,  but  that  was  just  the  danger 
to  be  avoided.  The  voters  whom 
it  was  to  create,  would  ascribe  all 
their  subsequent  distress  to  those 
restrictions,  for  the  removal  of 
which  they  clamoured,  and  candi¬ 
dates  would  he  bound  down  by 
pledges  to  vote  for  their  abolition. 
Was  it  not  also  worthy  of  consider¬ 
ation  whether  the  bill,  while  it 
destroyed  one  set  of  close  boroughs, 
would  not  create  another,  by  di¬ 
minishing  the  number  of  voters  in 
certain  towns,  and  that  one  of  its 
effects  would  be  to  transfer  parlia¬ 
mentary  interest  from  the  oppo¬ 
nents  to  the  supporters  of  ministers. 
Indeed  it  had  been  admitted  that 
the  rules  of  the  bill  bad  been  de¬ 
parted  from  with  respect  to  White¬ 
haven,  in  order  to  neutralize  the 
influence  of  a  tory  peer  in  the 
neighbourhood.  But  it  was  asked, 
if  their  lordships  rejected  the  bill, 
what  would  follow  ?  Their  lord- 
ships  had  only  to  examine  the  bill 
which  had  been  submitted  to  their 
consideration,  and,  if  they  found  it 
objectionable,  to  reject  it.  No 
apprehension  of  danger  would  jus¬ 
tify  their  lordships  in  a  dereliction 
of  duty.  That  rejection  ought  not 
to  be  accompanied  by  any  declara¬ 
tion  of  their  lordships’  adherence 
to  a  plan  of  moderate  reform ;  to 
those  words  no  definite  idea  was 
attached.  Such  declarations  and 
pledges  on  the  part  of  individuals 
were  inconvenient,  and  when  made 
by  public  assemblies,  dangerous, 
because  they  were  liable  to  misin- 
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terpretation.  What,  then,  would 
follow  from  the  unqualified  rejec¬ 
tion  of  the  present  bill  ?  He  at¬ 
tached  little  importance  to  those 
threats  which  had  been  so  plenti¬ 
fully  held  out  by  the  press,  in  lan¬ 
guage  the  most  gross  and  libellous 
towards  their  lordships,  and  almost 
treasonable  towards  the  crown. 
The  privileges  of  their  lordships 
had  been  menaced  with  destruc¬ 
tion,  and  libels  of  the  grossest  de- 
scr i p t  ion  h ad  been  pu bl i sh ed  agai  n  s  t 
individuals,  which,  though  brought 
under  the  notice  of  his  Majesty's 
Attorney-General,  had  had  the 
good  fortune  to  escape  his  censure, 
except  in  those  instances  where  his 
fiscal  sensibility  had  been  awakened 
by  the  evasion  of  the  stamp  duties. 
If  the  present  bill  was  rejected, 
violence,  perhaps,  would  be  offered 
to  individuals — disturbances  might 
take  place,  and  resistance  might 
be  opposed  to  the  payment  of  taxes. 
He  knew  not  to  what  excesses  the 
folly  and  vices  of  men  would  lead 
them.  In  the  metropolis  acts  of 
violence  of  an  inferior  description 
might  be  committed.  There  would 
probably  be  a  great  demolition  of 
windows;  for  he  did  not  think 
them  better  protected  than  they 
were  last  year,  now  that  it  was 
known  that  the  proprietors  could 
obtain  no  relief  from  the  hundred. 
But  these  were  trifles  in  compari¬ 
son  with  insurrections  breaking 
out  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
His  opinion,  however,  with  respect 
to  insurrections,  whether  occurring 
in  this  country  or  elsewhere,  was 
this  :  that  they  never  would  have 
any  permanent  success,  if  the  go¬ 
vernment  did  its  duty.  He  did 
not  deceive  himself  so  far  as  to 
suppose,  that  the  rejection  of  this 
bill  would  be  a  settlement  of  the 
question  ;  but  he  was  equally  con¬ 
vinced,  that  the  adoption  of  this 
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bill  would  not  settle  it.  The  dis¬ 
pute  could  not  be  brought  to  an 
end  by  a  bill  which  would  lead  to 
endless  disputes,  and  which,  by 
the  most  arbitrary  caprice,  both 
created  rights  and  destroyed  them. 
If  the  present  bill  were  rejected, 
lie  did  hope  that  ministers  would 
take  advantage  of  the  delay,  and 
in  another  session,  bring  forward 
a  more  modified  measure.  But  if 
any  measure  equally  efficient  (or, 
as  he  should  say,  equally  unjust) 
should  ever  again  be  presented  to 
their  lordships,  he  trusted  that 
they  would  never  allow  the  rights 
of  the  meanest  individual  in  the 
country,  of  which  they  were  the 
guardians  and  the  protectors,  tobe 
arbitrarily  destroyed.  If  they  did, 
they  might  depend  on  it  that  at 
no  great  distance  of  time  their  own 
rights  would  be  the  object  of  attack, 
and  they  would  become  the  un¬ 
pitied  victims  of  that  system  of 
spoliation  which  they  had  pre¬ 
viously  sanctioned. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby  had  been 
among  the  most  distinguished  op¬ 
ponents  of  the  bill  of  last  session. 
The  speech,  which  he  had  delivered 
against  the  second  reading,  was 
by  far  the  ablest  oration  that  had 
been  pronounced  on  either  side  of 
the  question,  in  either  house  of 
parliament.  The  greater  was  the 
anxiety  to  learn  the  grounds  on 
which  he  now  intended  to  vote  the 
other  way — for  he  had  already  an¬ 
nounced  that  lie  intended  to  sup¬ 
port  the  second  reading.  He  de¬ 
nied  that  the  sentiments,  which  lie 
had  delivered  in  the  former  session, 
were  those  of  a  man  determined  to 
resist,  under  all  circumstances 
whatever,  the  consideration  of  par¬ 
liamentary  reform.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  thought  or  opinion, which 
more  than  another  he  was  anxious 
to  express,  was,  that  they  should 
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not  treat  the  present  billj,  as 
they  had  treated  the  last;  that, 
though  they  had  then  acted  right¬ 
ly  in  rejecting  the  bill,  they 
would  not  be  warranted  to  do  so 
again ;  and  that  they  could  not  hope 
again  successfully  to  resist  a  mea¬ 
sure  which  the  House  of  Commons 
had  sanctioned  for  a  second  time 
by  a  large  majority,  and  in  favour 
of  which  the  people  of  England  had 
expressed  a  decided  opinion.  It 
was  for  this  reason  that  he  had  pre¬ 
pared  a  resolution,  of  which  many 
noble  lords  were  aware,  as  well  as 
of  the  reasons  which  induced  him 
not  to  bring  it  forward,  by  which 
the  House  would  pledge  itself,  in 
the  then  next  session,  to  take  into 
serious  consideration  some  plan  for 
extending  the  franchise  to  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  subjects,  and  for  correcting 
the  abuses  which  had  crept  into 
the  representative  branch  of  the 
constitution.  He  had  been  on  the 
point  of  moving  this  resolution, 
when  he  was  persuaded  by  some 
noble  friends,  that  to  do  so  then 
would  do  more  harm  than  good — 
that  it  would  be  better  to  wait  till 
the  excitement  of  the  public  mind 
had  been  somewhat  allayed,  before 
a  more  moderate  measure  of  reform, 
than  that  brought  forward  by  mi¬ 
nisters,  should  be  submitted  to  par¬ 
liament.  He  yielded  to  the  sug¬ 
gestion,  hoping  that  the  interval 
between  the  two  sessions  would 
afford  the  public  and  their  lord- 
ships  time  to  consider  maturely 
the  real  merits  of  the  question, 
and  that  the  result  would  be,  that 
both  would  see  that  the  plan  of 
ministers  would,  if  adopted,  prove 
injurious  to  all  existing  interests. 
In  this  his  expectations  had  been 
disappointed.  There  had  been  time 
enough  to  allow  a  re-action  to  have 
manifested  itself;  but  it  could  not 
be  denied,  notwithstanding  all  the 


strong  objections  which  had  been 
urged  against  the  bill,  that  no 
such  re-action  had  taken  place. 
The  delay,  however,  had  done 
much  good ; — not  that  the  altera¬ 
tions  made  in  the  bill  had  rendered 
it  unobjectionable,  for  many  ob¬ 
jections  still  remained  which  he 
should  ever  feel  to  be  insurmount¬ 
able,  in  so  far  as  the  principles  of 
the  bill  were  concerned.  But  the 
good  produced  by  the  delay  con¬ 
sisted  in  the  changes  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  minds  both  of  the 
advocates  and  of  the  opponents  of 
reform.  When  the  bill  was  formerly 
under  their  consideration,  there 
were,  to  all  practical  purposes, two 
parties  in  the  state  with  respect  to 
parliamentary  reform  — those  who 
went  the  lengths  of  ministers,  and 
those  who  objected  to  every  measure 
implying  extensive  alterations  in 
the  existing  system.  Since  that 
time  the  second  party  had  disap¬ 
peared,  and  the  country  was  di¬ 
vided  into  those  who  insisted  upon 
a  sweeping  measure,  and  those  who 
were  not  repugnant  to  the  passing 
of  a  moderate  one.  The  temper  of 
the  two  parties  had  experienced  an 
equally  extensive  change — on  the 
one  hand,  leading  to  a  diminution 
of  the  dangers  of  rejecting  the  bill 
— on  the  other  hand,  seriously 
aggravating  them.  He  repeated 
now  what  he  had  formerly  stated, 
that  there  was  danger  in  either 
rejecting  or  adopting  the  scheme 
of  ministers — with  this  addition, 
that  after  the  changes  which  had 
been  effected  in  the  bill,  and  after 
the  important  fact  that  its  main 
principles  had  been  twice  adopted 
by  the  House  of  Commons  with 
increased  majorities,  it  would  be 
safer  to  let  the  bill  go  into  com¬ 
mittee,  than,  as  on  the  former  oc¬ 
casion,  refuse  to  consider  it  in  its 
present  form.  It  was  not  enough 
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for  noble  lords  to  point  out  the 
obvious  dangers  of  passing  the  bill 
■ — and  of  their  magnitude  no  man 
could  be  more  sensible  than  lie  was 
— unless  they  at  the  same  time 
were  prepared  to  show  that  the 
opposite  danger  of  rejecting  it  was 
of  far  less  moment.  And  this  task 
no  noble  lord  had  as  yet  ventured 
to  perform.  There  were  no  peti¬ 
tions  against  all  and  any  change 
in  the  representative  system.  The 
feeling  of  the  country  was  undeni¬ 
ably  in  favour  of  some  change,  and 
it  was  the  duty  of  their  lordships 
to  conciliate  that  feeling  so  far  as 
was  compatible  with  the  true  in¬ 
terests  of  the  country.  It  was  on 
this  consideration  he  would  vote 
for  the  second  reading;  hoping  that 
in  committee  he  should  be  able  to 
effect  such  alterations  in  detail,  as 
would  in  some  degree  obviate  the 
objections  which  he  still  enter¬ 
tained  against  the  principles  of  the 
bill.  The  question  was  now  wholly 
one  of  degree  regarding  the  kind 
and  amount  of  change  to  be  intro¬ 
duced,  where  all  admitted  that 
there  must  be  some ;  and  he  did 
trust,  from  the  tone  in  which  the 
minister  had  spoken,  as  well  as 
from  the  change  in  the  temper  of 
the  times,  that  though  they  could 
not  hope  to  deprive  the  bill  of  all 
its  evil  tendencies,  they  might 
suggest  such  alterations  as  would 
prevent  much  evil.  Their  lordships 
were  right  in  refusing  to  be  influ¬ 
enced  by  mere  threatening  clamour; 
but  they  must  likewise  take  care  not 
to  confound  a  timely  yielding  to  the 
force  of  circumstances  which  were 
above  their  control, with  a  cowardly 
shrinking  to  clamour.  If  they  could 
not  hope  to  obtain  good  govern¬ 
ment  till  the  question  of  reform 
was  settled,  was  it  not  their  ob¬ 
vious  duty — no  matter  how  they 
might  differ  as  to  the  particular 


mode  of  reform — to  assist  in  effect¬ 
ing  that  settlement  as  promptly 
and  satisfactorily  as  possible  ?  And 
if  they  also  saw  that  nothing  less 
than  an  extensive  measure  of  re¬ 
form  would  satisfy  the  public  mind, 
were  they  not  bound  to  forego 
their  own  predilections,  and  do  the 
best  to  prevent  the  ill  consequences 
of  a  too  rapid  and  violent  change  ? 
It  would  not  do  to  say — f<r  We 
know  we  are  promoting  the  best 
and  lasting  interests  of  the  re¬ 
formers  themselves,  by  stinting 
them  in  their  demands ;  ”  for 
it  was  not  enough  that  a  govern¬ 
ment  was  intrinsically  good,  un¬ 
less  the  people  governed  at  the 
same  time  felt  and  acknowedged 
it  to  be  so.  There  were  many 
occasions,  he  admitted,  when  it 
would  be  better  to  defer  the  final 
settlement  of  a  question,  till  the 
occasion,  which  had  called  it  forth, 
had  changed  or  passed  away ;  but 
he  would  ask,  was  the  present 
question  of  reform  one  which  any 
delay  could  get  rid  of,  or,  what 
was  more,  any  government  pre¬ 
vent?  The  present  state  of  the 
public  mind,  with  reference  to  this 
bill,  betokened  a  state  of  things 
which  no  honest  man  could  con¬ 
template  without  alarm,  evincing, 
as  it  did,  a  want  of  that  confidence 
on  the  part  of  the  people  in  the  in¬ 
stitutions  of  the  country,  without 
which  there  could  be  no  effectual 
and  beneficial  co-operation  between 
the  nation  and  the  government. 
The  people  had  no  confidence,  and, 
after  the  two  records  of  its  own 
condemnation,  could  have  no  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Had  not  the  House  of  Commons, 
by  large  and  increased  majorities, 
declared  that  it  was  unworthy  of 
the  confidence  of  the  people  whom 
it  professed  to  represent  ?  And  if 
so,  was  it  for  thcqr  lordships  to 
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turn  round  and  gainsay  a  decision 
thus  solemnly  pronounced  and  re¬ 
peated  ?  He  still  thought  that 
ministers  were  much  to  blame  in 
launching  a  measure  of  such  sweep¬ 
ing  change,  which,  being  once 
launched,  it  was  equally  dangerous 
to  reject  or  to  adopt :  he  still 
thought  the  people  of  England 
were  wrong  as  to  their  opinions  of 
the  benefits  which  they  possibly 
could  derive  from  that  measure ; 
and  he  thought  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  still  more  wrong  in  twice 
adopting  its  provisions.  He  also 
retained  his  conviction  that  the 
day,  on  which  the  King  on  his 
throne  had  promulgated  the  plan 
of  that  measure,  was  a  day  fatal  to 
its  integrity — perhaps  existence- — 
a  day  only  less  fatal  than  that  on 
which,  for  the  second  time,  his 
Majesty  was  advised  to  call  the 
attention  of  his  parliament  to  the 
necessity  of  speedily  adopting  it. 
But  though  he  held  these  opinions, 
lie  felt  that  the  question  stood  now, 
unfortunately,  on  far  other  grounds. 
It  was  now  not  a  question  between 
this  or  that  plan  of  reform,  but 
one  wholly  of  a  choice  of  evils.  If 
they  rejected  a  second  reading  of 
the  bill,  would  they  not  be  pro¬ 
voking  that  evil  to  which  the  noble 
earl  said,  he  would  not  have  re¬ 
course  but  at  the  last  resort.  But 
let  them  proceed  a  step  farther. 
Let  them  suppose  the  bill  rejected, 
and  that  a  new  government  had 
succeeded  to  that  of  the  noble  carl. 
Were  the  opponents  of  the  present 
bill  absurd  enough  to  believe  that 
they  would  gain  any  thing  by 
that  change— that  was,  that  by 
a  change  of  men  they  could  get 
rid  of  the  reform  question  alto¬ 
gether  ?  He  would  tell  them  not 
to  deceive  themselves  for  one  mo¬ 
ment  by  such  an  absurd  belief. 
Let  his  Majesty  select  whom  he 
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might  for  his  counsels,  reform  must 
constitute  a  condition  of  office,  if 
those  persons  hoped  to  continue  a 
single  week  in  his  service.  He  said  a 
single  week, — for  even  less  would 
suffice  for  the  present  Blouse  of 
Commons  to  disabuse  any  minister 
who  should  be  mad  enough  to  as¬ 
sume  the  helm  on  the  principles  of 
anti-reform.  But,  perhaps,  he 
would  be  told  “  the  remedy  was 
obvious — let  his  Majesty  dissolve 
parliament,  and  so  procure  a  House 
of  Commons  more  amenable  to  his 
new  counsellors.”  He  would  ask 
where  was  the  man  bold  enough — 
he  would  say  madenough — to  make 
the  trial  ?  Apart  from  all  the  evil 
consequences  of  protracted  sus¬ 
pense,  and  delay,  and  excitement, 
he  would  ask,  was  there  the  re¬ 
motest  chance  of  their  obtaining  a 
House  of  Commons  less  pledged  to 
reform  than  the  present  ?  Was  not 
the  supposition  a  libel  upon  the 
people  of  England  ?  Was  it  not 
certain,  that  the  new  House  of 
Commons  would  insist  upon  a  mea¬ 
sure  of  far  more  extensive  change 
than  even  the  present  objection¬ 
able  measure  ?  And  was  it  not 
equally  certain  that  their  lordships’ 
means  of  resisting  its  adoption 
would  be  considerably  lessened? 
He  would,  then,  in  this  choice  of 
evils,  call  upon  them  to  adopt  the 
less,  and  vote  with  him  for  the 
second  reading,  and  to  make  very 
great  amendments  in  it,  compati¬ 
ble  with  the  great  principles  enun¬ 
ciated  in  the  preamble.  There 
they  would,  no  doubt,  find  that 
they  would  be  obliged  to  let  pass 
away  great  weight  from  property, 
landed,  commercial,  and  manufac¬ 
turing.  But  they  should,  on  the 
other  hand,  take  care  to  add  to  the 
weight  of  property  in  manufactur¬ 
ing  towns,  in  such  a  way  as  not 
to  overset  the  balance  that  ought 
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to  be  preserved.  The  influence  that 
he  was  unwilling  should  have 
weight  was  that  of  the  low  con¬ 
stituency,  which  would  be  subject 
to  democra  tic  persuasion— -to  the 
dictation  of  agitators,  and  which 
would  convert  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  into  mere  de¬ 
legates.  The  question  was,  whether 
the  mere  will  or  the  real  interests 
of  the  people  were  to  be  consulted. 
Wherever  there  was  a  good  govern¬ 
ment,  the  interests  of  the  people 
always  had  the  greatest  weight ; 
and  his  chief  objection  to  the  bill 
was,  that  it  gave  weight  to  the 
will,  instead  of  the  interests,  of  the 
people  j  and  to  correct  that  un¬ 
happy  preponderance  should  their 
lordships’  best  endeavours  be  di¬ 
rected. 

His  lordship  was  followed  by  the 
duke  of  Wellington,  who  began 
with  explaining  his  reasons  for 
heingunable  to  shift  into  the  course 
which  the  earl  of  Harrow  by,  and 
those  who  thought  with  him,  had 
adopted.  The  first  ground  which 
they  had  assigned  for  change  of 
conduct  was,  that  the  bill  had  been 
sent  up  from  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  a  second  time,  and  by  an  in¬ 
creasing  majority.  But  in  the 
month  of  March  last  year,  before 
the  dissolution,  these  noble  lords 
themselves  had  foretold  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  a  general 
election,  viz.  that  it  must  produce 
a  House  of  Commons  composed, 
not  of  members,  but  of  delegates, 
and  that  its  result  would  be  to 
place  the  House  of  Lords  in  the 
situation  in  which  it  actually  had 
been  placed  last  year,  and  now 
found  itself  again.  It  was  known 
when  they  took  their  determina¬ 
tion  last  year,  that  this  would 
happen.  They  had  been  fairly  told 
by  the  minister,  that  he  would 
never  consent  to  take  a  measure  less 


efficient,  and  they  knew  that  the 
House  of  Commons  would  neces¬ 
sarily  send  back  the  same  hill,  or 
one  equally  efficient.  All  the  argu¬ 
ments  regarding  the  decisions  of 
the  House  of  Commons  must  come 
to  the  same  end.  There  would,  no 
doubt,  be  ten  decisions  of  the  same 
kind,  if  it  were  left  to  the  same 
House,  because  the  House  was 
pledged  and  returned  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  But  the  country  was  not  to 
be  abandoned  on  this  account.  He 
altogether  denied  that  the  diffi¬ 
culty  now  experienced  was  chronic; 
it  was  only  temporary,  and  was  to 
be  removed  by  the  government 
that  had  raised  it.  Ministers  had 
found  a  parliament  prepared  to 
pass  a  measure  of  moderate  reform  ; 
but  instead  of  proposing  such  a  mea¬ 
sure,  they  had  dissolved  that  par¬ 
liament,  and  a  new  parliament  was 
called  under  a  degree  of  excite¬ 
ment  in  the  public  mind  such  as 
had  never  before  been  witnessed. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  ex¬ 
citement  had  continued  ever  since, 
and  it  had  been  kept  up  by  the 
strong  opinion  put  forward  and 
entertained,  that  it  was  the  King 
who  wished  for  parliamentary  re¬ 
form  in  the  manner  proposed  by 
this  bill.  He  did  not  believe  that 
it  was  so.  His  opinion  was,  that 
the  King  followed  the  advice  of  his 
servants ;  but  it  was  the  idea  thus 
engendered  which  rendered  it  diffi¬ 
cult  that  there  should  not  be  some 
reform. 

Lord  Harrowby’s  idea  of  reading 
the  bill  a  second  time,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  great  amendments 
on  it  in  the  committee,  his  grace 
considered  to  be  a  mere  illusion. 
If  that  noble  earl  had  found  it  so 
difficult  to  amend  the  bill  last  year, 
that  he  thought  it  safer  to  reject 
it,  would  not  the  difficulty  be  much 
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greater  now  ?  Moreover,  he  did 
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not  believe  there  was  an  instance 
of  a  change  of  any  importance  having 
been  made  in  committee  in  that 
House.  When  a  government  bill 
had  been  read  a  second  time,,  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  make  any 
alteration.  If  this  were  the  case 
generally,  how  would  it  be,  when 
the  alterations  particularly  wished 
went  to  the  very  foundation  of  the 
measure  ?  What  did  these  noble 
lords  mean  by  hoping  for  alterations 
in  committee,  in  the  face  of  the 
minister’s  repeated  declarations  that 
he  would  admit  of  nothing  that 
trenched  on  the  principles  of  the 
bill,  these  principles  comprehend¬ 
ing  the  particular  extent  to  which 
they  were  to  be  applied  ?  Lord 
Harrowby  dreaded  the  influence  of 
alow  constituency.  But  how  could 
he  help  himself  in  committee,  when 
the  minister  had  expressly  stated, 
that  not  only  must  the  principle  of 
extending  the  franchise  be  main¬ 
tained,  but  that  the  extending  of 
it  to  10/.  was  likewise  a  principle, 
and  that  the  point  at  which  the 
franchise  should  be  fixed  was  in 
truth  to  be  withdrawn  from  the 
consideration  of  the  House.  Those 
noble  lords  who  had  changed  their 
course,  spoke  of  compromise,  while 
the  minister  told  them  he  would 
not  hear  of  compromise  in  any 
thing  on  which  even  they  would 
set  any  value.  Nay,  those  peers 
themselves  had  been  trying  to 
compromise  for  the  last  six  months. 
If  they  had  not  succeeded  in  that 
time,  what  encouragement  was 
there  to  him  or  others  to  follow 
their  example?  He,  and  those 
who  thought  with  him,  knew  the 
evils  of  the  bill,  and  that  it  would 
consign  the  country  to  evils  which 
it  could  not  survive  with  pros¬ 
perity  ;  and  he  would  ask  his  noble 
friends,  had  they  been  able  to  ad¬ 
vance  one  single  step  in  their  com¬ 


promise  from  last  October  to  the 
present  day?  If  this  were  the 
case,  he  hoped  that  those  who  in¬ 
tended  to  act  so  would  understand 
that  there  was  no  more  chance  of 
compromise  on  the  present  than  on 
the  last  occasion  •  and  that  if  they 
agreed  to  the  second  reading,  they 
agreed  to  a  bill  with  which  the 
country  could  not  be  governed. 
The  government  were  now  de¬ 
cidedly  responsible  for  that  bill— 
they  were  responsible  for  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  the  House  of  Commons 
that  had  passed  it — they  were  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  excitement  which 
had  caused  both  these  events,  and 
they  were  moreover  responsible 
for  any  evil  consequences  which 
might  occur,  if  this  House  rejected 
it.  But  when  noble  lords  changed 
their  sentiments,  and  were  followed 
by  many  who  had  voted  against  it 
last  time,  he  begged  them  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  they  would  partake 
of  a  large  portion  of  this  responsi¬ 
bility,  and  that  the  country  would 
look  to  them  as  responsible  for 
what  might  occur. 

His  grace  then  took  up  the 
objections  to  the  bill  itself.  He 
thought  it  bad,  because  it  went  to 
overturn  the  whole  established 
system  of  representation — it  de¬ 
stroyed  for  the  mere  pleasure  of 
re-constructing — it  totally  revolu¬ 
tionized  the  representation  of  Scot¬ 
land  (for  the  English  bill  could  not 
be  considered  apart  from  those  for 
the  other  parts  of  the  empire)  and 
put  an  end  to  all  the  arrangements 
which,  only  three  years  ago,  had 
been  entered  into  for  the  final 
settlement  of  the  catholic  question. 
It  put  an  end  to  that  most  invalu¬ 
able  principle  of  our  existing 
constitution,  the  principle  of  pre¬ 
scription,  which  sanctioned  the 
descent  and  secured  the  possession 
of  all  kinds  of  property  in  this 
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country.  It  went  to  destroy 
a  number  of  boroughs — some  hold¬ 
ing  by  prescription — some  by 
charter — and  for  no  reason  what¬ 
ever,  except  that  such  was  the  will  of 
the  minister  of  the  day.  Nothing 
could  be  more  arbitrary  than  the 
manner  in  which  some  boroughs 
were  deprived  of  all  their  rights ; 
and  others  of  part  of  them,  except 
the  manner  in  which  the  franchise 
was  conferred  on  some  of  the  new 
boroughs,  Instead,  too,  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  rights  of  voting  in  boroughs 
and  cities,  it  was  to  establish  one 
uniform  right  of  voting,  which 
must  inevitably  tend  to  democra¬ 
tize  the  country  and  parliament. 
In  the  larger  towns  this  right  of 
voting  would  amount  to  neither 
more  nor  less  than  universal 
suffrage.  In  fact,  this  bill  would, 
in  such  places,  extend  the  right  of 
voting  to  mere  lodgers, — to  men 
who  paid  only  3s.  10c/.  a  week,  or 
7c/.  a  night,  for  their  lodging. 
Such  was  the  constituency  they 
were  to  establish,  if  they  should 
go  into  committee  on  this  bill; 
for  their  lordships  would  not  for¬ 
get  that  the  noble  earl  at  the 
head  of  his  Majesty's  government 
took  occasion  to  tell  them  in  the 
course  of  his  speech,  that  no¬ 
thing  must  be  done  to  destroy 
the  efficiency  of  that  part  of  the 
bill.  They  had  been  told  that  men 
possessing  property  in  those  bo¬ 
roughs  must  continue  to  have 
political  influence  in  the  elections 
there.  It  was  true,  that  in  some  of 
those  boroughs  noblemen,  possess¬ 
ing  large  properties  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  them,  would  possess 
still  a  great  and  paramount  influ¬ 
ence.  In  point  of  fact  one  of  the 
consequences  of  this  measure  in 
that  respect  would  be,  that  several 
of  those  places  would  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  certain  noblemen  entirely, 
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so  as  greatly  to  increase  beyond 
what  it  was  at  present,  that  influ¬ 
ence  which  they  possessed  with 
respect  to  the  formation  of  every 
government  which  could  be  carried 
on  by  the  king  of  England.  Was 
this  restoring  the  rights  of  the 
people,  and  annihilating  undue 
influence?  But  generally  speakingin 
those  towns  it  would  be  the  dema¬ 
gogue  and  not  the  gentleman  of 
property,  who  would  possess  in¬ 
fluence  over  the  elections,  and  he 
again  would  be  the  mere  delegate  of 
Ids  constituents,  not  a  representa¬ 
tive  to  deliberate  for  the  welfare  of 
all  interests  and  classes  in  the  em¬ 
pire.  This  had  already  occurred  in 
England,  particularly  in  London 
and  Southwark.  Sir  Robert  Wil¬ 
son  had  been  obliged  to  retire  from 
the  representation  of  Southwark 
last  summer,  because  he  had  hap¬ 
pened  to  differ  with  his  constitu¬ 
ents;  and  a  worthy  alderman  had, 
in  a  similar  manner,  been  repri¬ 
manded  by  his  constituents  in 
the  city  of  London  for  a  similar 
offence.  What,  then,  was  to  be 
expected  hereafter,  should  the 
system  of  this  bill  be  estab¬ 
lished  ?  Let  them  for  a  moment 
compare  the  system  this  bill 
would  establish  with  the  system 
of  representation  which  had  so 
long  existed,  and  under  which  this 
country  had  been  raised  to  an 
unrivalled  eminence  of  glory,  and 
power,  and  prosperity.  They  had 
under  the  existing  system  the 
county  representation,  and  the  re¬ 
presentation  in  cities  and  boroughs. 
The  county  representation  con¬ 
sisted  principally  of  freeholders, 
and  the  members  for  counties 
represented  not  only  the  lower 
classes,  but  the  middle  and  higher 
orders.  The  representatives  for 
the  great  maritime  towns,  and  for 
the  larger  description  of  towns 
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in  the  interior  of  the  country, 
represented  likewise  the  lower  and 
middle  classes.  The  representatives 
for  the  pot  walloping  boroughs,  for 
the  scot  and  lot  boroughs,  and  for 
the  single  borough  of  Preston, 
where  he  believed  the  franchise 
was  vested  in  the  inhabitants  at 
large,  represented  the  lowest  orders 
of  the  people  ;  and  in  that  manner 
this  borough  representation  re¬ 
presented  all  classes  and  descriptions 
of  persons  who  had  any  thing  to  do 
with  the  business  transacted  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  Instead 
of  that  system  under  which  this 
country  had  reached  its  present 
elevation,  they  were  called  upon 
to  establish  a  system  of  elections 
which  would  be  confined  to  one 
single  class  of  the  community ; 
and  as  the  county  representation 
would  be  no  check  upon  that 
class  of  persons,  the  voters  in  the 
counties  being  mostly  of  the  same 
description,  and  as  the  united 
representation  of  Scotland  and  of 
Ireland  would  be  no  check  upon 
them,  such  a  system  would  lead  at 
once  to  a  complete  democracy. 
W  as  there  sound  policy  in  so  sud¬ 
den  and  great  a  change  ?  There 
can  be  no  doubt,”  continued  his 
grace,  f<r  that  there  is  a  general 
desire  in  the  country  that  some 
reform  in  parliament  should  be 
taken  into  consideration,  to  do 
away  with  abuses  in  the  system  of 
election  of  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  Without  inquiring 
into  the  cause,  if  the  fact  be  as  I 
have  stated,  I  believe  that  no  one 
will  dispute  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
parliament  to  proceed  gradually  in 
making  amendments  in  the  repre¬ 
sentation.  We  should  consider 
maturely  every  step  that  we  take  ; 
we  should  not  proceed  all  at  once 
to  do  every  thing,  we  should  goon 
gradually  and  deliberately,  and 


thus,  in  process  of  time,  we  might 
arrive  even  at  the  measure  which 
has  been  recommended  by  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  government.  But  that 
must  be  in  process  of  time.  After 
a  considerable  length  of  time  had 
elapsed,  and  after  wre  have  mature¬ 
ly  considered  every  step  that  we 
have  taken, — it  is  only  after  we 
have  done  all  this,  that  we  can 
adopt  a  measure  to  the  extent  of 
that  recommended  by  the  noble 
earl.” 

Nor  was  it  any  answer  to  this 
to  say,  that  trade  and  business 
were  suffering  in  consequence  of 
the  question  remaining  unsettled. 
Were  these  consequences  produced 
by  the  prospect  of  the  bill  being 
passed,  or  being  lost?  So  soon  as 
the  bill  was  proposed,  and  the  ex¬ 
citement  which  it  occasioned  arose, 
a  great  portion  of  expenditure 
ceased ;  men  no  longer  laid  out 
their  money  in  great  enterprizes ; 
those  who  had  previously  lived 
to  the  full  amount  of  their  in¬ 
comes,  began  to  consider  it  their 
interest  to  contract  their  ex¬ 
penditure,  to  make  provision  for 
a  period  of  trouble  and  difficulty. 
Hence  the  injurious  consequences 
to  trade  and  business.  If  they 
looked  at  .the  present  situation  of 
their  neighbours  the  French,  they 
would  behold  precisely  similar 
effects  following  from  precisely 
similar  causes.  Those  consequences, 
to  be  sure,  had  proceeded  to  a 
greater  extent  there  than  with  us, 
because  the  excitement  had  con¬ 
tinued  for  a  longer  period,  and  be¬ 
cause  the  delirium  had  been  carried 
to  a  greater  extent ;  but  he  was 
certain  that  if  this  bill  should  be 
now  passed,  we  should  soon  witness 
here  similar  effects.  The  noble 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  had  admitted,  that 
he  did  not  expect  any  relief  to  the 
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distresses  of  the  country  from  this 
measure.  It  was  an  extraordinary 
thing  for  a  minister,  and  especially 
for  a  Secretary  of  the  Home  De¬ 
partment,  to  say,  that  lie  was 
satisfied,  that  a  measure  of  such 
immense  consequence  as  this  must 
be,  would  not  tend  to  relieve  any 
of  the  distresses  of  the  country. 
Would  it  give  them  a  cheap  go¬ 
vernment  ?  Look  at  what  had 
taken  place  in  France.  During 
the  last  two  years,  France  ex¬ 
pended  50,000,000/.  sterling  be¬ 
yond  the  amount  of  her  expend¬ 
iture  under  the  government  of 
Charles  X.  After  every  saving 
that  could  be  made  in  the  civil 
list,  and  in  other  departments,  the 
French  budget,  in  the  course  of 
two  years,  amounted  to  5  0,000,000/. 
more  than  it  did  in  the  extra¬ 
vagant  reign  of  the  Bourbons. 
It  was  preposterous  and  absurd 
to  describe  that  as  a  system 
of  cheap  government ;  and  yet 
we  were  going  to  tread  in 
its  steps.  While  Charles  X. 
was  able  to  preserve  the  peace 
of  Paris  with  an  army  of  from 
500  to  1,000  men,  it  had  re¬ 
quired,  ever  since  the  revolution 
of  July  1830,  60,000  men,  on  an 
average,  to  preserve  the  tran¬ 
quillity  of  the  capital.  What  had 
happened  at  Bristol  and  Lyons 
showed  the  difference  in  power  and 
efficiency  between  the  existing 
governments  of  France  and  Eng¬ 
land.  The  calamity  at  Bristol 
was  at  once  put  an  end  to,  as  soon 
as  an  officer  at  the  head  of  a 
military  detachment  was  found  to 
do  his  duty  :  whereas  it  required 
not  less  than  40,000  of  the  best 
troops  in  France,  with  the  Minis¬ 
ter  of  War  and  the  Prince  of  the 
blood  at  their  head,  to  quell  in  the 
same  time  the  disturbances  that 
had  taken  place  at  Lyons,  If 
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their  Lordships  would  consider 
well  the  consequences  of  those  dif¬ 
ferences,  and  the  circumstances 
themselves,  thev  would  then  be 
able  to  judge,  whether  it  was 
possible  for  them  to  expect  to  carry 
on  the  civil  government  of  England 
as  hitherto,  under  a  system  of  go¬ 
vernment  such  as  they  were  going 
to  establish,  if  they  should  pass  this 
bill. 

Lord  Wharncliffe,  who  had 
moved  the  amendment  which  threw 
out  the  former  bill,  had  now 
adopted  the  course  followed  by  the 
earl  of  Harrowby,  and  he  explained 
and  justified  it  on  the  same  grounds 
-—that  the  danger  of  rejecting  the 
bill  was  greater  than  that  of  tak¬ 
ing  it  into  consideration — that,  by 
going  into  committee,  they  might 
get  rid  of  those  parts  of  it  against 
which  a  strong  objection  was  felt, 
and,  at  all  events,  would  be  enabled 
more  thoroughly  to  w  eigh  its  pro¬ 
visions.  It  was  true,  he  had  said 
on  the  former  occasion,  that  minis¬ 
ters  w'ere  bound  to  place  the  House 
in  the  same  situation  in  which  it 
w^as  before  the  bringing  in  of  the 
bill,  and  thus  get  rid  of  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  that  unhappy  dissolu¬ 
tion.  But  how  could  this  now  be 
done,  considering  what  had  passed 
during  the  last  six  months  ?  Had 
not  this  question,  after  the  disso¬ 
lution  of  parliament,  made  such  a 
stride,  that  it  could  not  now  be 
repressed  ?  No  effort  could  bring 
the  country  back  to  the  situation 
in  which  it  wras  placed  prior  to  the 
last  election.  The  Commons  would 
pass  many  such  bills,  if  their  lord- 
ships  refused  to  consider  the 
present.  They  might  retard  for  a 
time  the  progress  of  a  reform 
measure,  but  they  could  not  throw 
hack  the  feeling  -which  had  called 
for  it.  The  present  bill  had  been 
twice  carried  by  great  majorities 
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in  the  House  of  Commons  3  it  was 
approved  of  by  the  crown,  and  it 
was  backed  by  the  people.  When 
they  saw  this  support  given  to  the 
bill, — a  support  greater  than  ever 
they  had  seen  on  any  former  occa¬ 
sion, — did  not  that  afford  a  suffi¬ 
cient  reason  why  they  should  per¬ 
mit  it  to  go  into  committee?  If 
they  adopted  a  different  course, 
one  of  two  things  must  be  effected 
— either  the  ministry  must  retire, 
or  the  parliament  be  dissolved.  In 
case  of  the  latter  event  what  would 
be  the  consequence  ?  They  would 
have  by  a  new  election  a  worse 
parliament.  It  was  to  avoid  this 
that  he  called  on  their  lordships, 
and  every  man  who  had  not  set 
his  face  against  all  reform,  not  to 
throw  back  upon  the  House  of 
Commons  a  measure  which  had 
been  thus  sent  up  to  their  lordships  j 
but  to  try  whether  they  could  not 
so  improve  it,  as  to  make  it  agree¬ 
able  to  all  parties.  For  his  own 
part,  he  believed  that  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  parliament  was  the  best 
that  ever  was  devised,  or  put 
together,  for  the  purposes  of  legis¬ 
lation  ;  but  it  was  not  sufficient 
that  he  should  be  satisfied  of  that 
fact ;  it  was  necessary  that  the 
people  should  be  also  satisfied  of 
it.  The  refusal  to  consider  the 
bill  in  committee,  on  account  of 
its  principle,  appeared  to  him  to 
be  most  impolitic.  Was  it  right 
that  they,  as  one  body  of  the  legis¬ 
lature  should  declare,  that  they 
could  not,  in  committee,  alter  the 
provisions  of  a  measure  affecting 
the  vital  interests  of  the  country  Y 
that  they  were  a  body,  incapable 
of  framing  laws  themselves,  or  of 
changing  laws  which  came  from 
the  Commons,  and  possessing 
merely  the  power  of  assenting  to, 
or  dissenting  from,  such  laws  as 
the  other  House  sent  up  ?  The 


effect  of  rejecting  the  bill  would 
be,  to  place  all  those  who  voted 
against  the  second  reading  of  the 
bill  in  a  perilous  situation  with  the 
country.  Though  several  of  those 
who  formerly  voted  against  the 
measure  stated,  both  at  that  time 
and  immediately  afterwards,  that 
they  were  not  opposed  to  all  re¬ 
form,  still  it  could  not  be  denied, 
that,  in  spite  of  those  declara¬ 
tions,  the  result  of  their  vote  had 
been,  to  give  rise  to  an  impres¬ 
sion,  that  they  would  not  agree  to 
any  reform,  or,  at  all  events,  to 
any  effectual  reform.  The  vote  of 
October  had  placed  their  lordships 
in  this  situation — that  the  country 
looked  upon  them  as  masters  or 
dictators,  who  would  not  give  to 
the  people  that  which,  rightly  or 
wrongly  he  would  not  say,  they 
now  claimed.  He  felt  that  that 
vote,  though  it  pleased  not  the 
country,  had  yet  been  the  means 
of  increasing  the  respect  of  the 
people  towards  them,  inasmuch  as 
it  showed  them  that  their  lordships 
acted  from  an  independent  feeling. 
The  people  were  glad  to  see  that 
their  lordships  asserted  their  right 
to  maintain  their  own  opinion  on 
this  subject,  and  that  they  would 
not  allow  themselves  to  be  influ¬ 
enced  by  low  and  vulgar  intimida¬ 
tion,  or  by  that  higher  species  of 
intimidation  which  had  been  so 
often  alluded  to.  If  it  were  true, 
as  had  been  stated  over  and  over 
again,  that  the  minister  had  the 
power  in  his  hands  of  carrying  this 
measure,  and  that  he  had  refrained 
from  using  it,  such  conduct  re¬ 
flected  very  great  credit  on  the 
noble  earl.  If  this  measure  were 
finally  carried  by  a  proceeding  of 
that  sort,  that,  in  itself,  he  con¬ 
ceived,  would  constitute  a  revolu¬ 
tion.  If  so  violent  a  measure  were 
to  be  t^keiij  that  House  would 
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become  an  assembly  hereafter  to 
be  despised.  They  had  not  now  to 
apprehend  any  of  that  sort  of  vio¬ 
lence  which  they  before  dreaded. 
A  calm  had  come  over  the  public 
mind, — a  lull  in  the  storm  of 
passion  had  occurred  ;  but  this 
was  the  very  reason  why  they 
should  deal  with  the  bill  now  be¬ 
fore  them  differently  from  that  of 
last  year.  They  had  no  longer  to 
encounter  the  cry  of  “  the  bill, 
the  whole  bill,  and  nothing  but 
the  bill and  they  had  now  an 
opportunity  given  them,  which 
might  never  again  return,  of 
moderating  this  measure  in  some 
degree  to  their  wishes.  It  was 
hopeless  to  think  of  getting  rid  of 
the  question  of  reform  altogether ; 
but  he  knew  no  reason  why  the 
bill  should  not  be  considered  in 
committee.  He  could  not  conceive 
why  schedule  A  and  schedule  B 
might  not  be  altered  there. 

The  principles  of  the  bill,  his  lord- 
ship  continued,  were  to  be  sought, 
not  in  the  clauses  of  the  bill,  but 
in  its  preamble.  The  first  was, 
the  disfranchisement  of  what  were 
held  to  be,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
nomination  boroughs,  which  sent 
members  to  the  House  of  Commons 
who  were  not  dependent  on  any 
constituency.  He  lamented  the 
loss  of  these  boroughs  as  much  as 
any  man,  and  he  doubted  whether 
any  scheme  that  could  be  devised 
would  put  the  country  in  possession 
of  so  much  useful  service  as  these 
boroughs  had  afforded.  But  the 
word  had  gone  forth  against  them. 
In  future  every  member  of  the 
other  House  must  depend  on  some 
description  of  constituency,  and  it 
was  their*  lordships’  duty  now  to 
regulate  that  dependence  so  far 
as  in  them  lay.  The  second  prin¬ 
ciple  was,  the  enfranchisement  of 
large  towns — and  this  was  given 
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up  on  all  hands  as  an  undisputed 
point.  These  two  principles  being 
fixed,  the  third- — an  extension  of 
the  right  of  voting — necessarily 
followed.  For  if  nomination  bo¬ 
roughs  were  to  be  disfranchised, 
and  large  towns  were  to  receive 
representatives,  how  was  it  possible 
that  the  members  of  a  city,  like 
Bath,  for  instance,  should  be  elected 
exclusively  by  the  members  of  its 
corporation  ?  Another  principle 
of  the  bill  was,  to  diminish  the 
expence  of  elections.  Ide  did  not 
say,  that  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
for  registration,  &c.  would  effect 
that  object  j  but  the  object  itself 
was  surely  a  desirable  one  These 
were  the  principles  of  the  bill,  and 
why  should  the  House  not  enter 
into  the  inquiry,  how  far  they 
ought  to  be  applied  ?  It  was  said 
that,  if  they  agreed  to  the  second 
reading  of  this  bill,  thev  admitted 
the  principle  of  it,  and  the  word 
principle  seemed  absolutely  to 
frighten  their  lordships.  But,  be¬ 
cause  he  or  any  other  noble  lord 
might  vote  for  the  second  reading, 
it  could  not  be  said, that  they  were 
bound  to  vote  for  the  10/.  clause, 
or  schedule  A.  They  pledged 
themselves  to  no  such  thing:.  All 
they  pledged  themselves  to  was, 
to  consider  the  10/.  clause  and 
schedule  A  in  the  committee.  He 
agreed  that  no  man  could  vote 
for  the  second  reading  who  was 
not  willing  to  concede  parlia¬ 
mentary  reform  of  some  kind  or 
other  ;  but  they  might  agree  to  the 
second  reading,  and  afterwards  deal 
with  the  bill  as  they  pleased.* 


*  But  bis  Lordship,  and  those  who 
proceeded  on  the  same  views,  forgot 
that  the  proceedings  in  the  Commons 
had  sufficiently  shown,  and  Earl  Grey 
himself  had  already  declared,  that  any 
vote  which  raised,  for  instance,  the  quali¬ 
fication  to  15/.,  would  be  considered  a 
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He  thought  some  method  might 
be  found  by  which  the  evil  of  dis¬ 
franchising  boroughs  might  be 
obviated ;  and  certain  be  was,  that 
it  was  better  to  find  a  remedy  for 
what  he  admitted  was  a  ^reat.  loss, 
than  to  endeavour  to  keep  up  that 
which  had  been  so  condemned  by 
public  opinion.  If  he  could  believe 
for  one  single  moment  that  his  vote 
against  the  second  reading  would 
put  an  end  to  this  reform  bill  for 
ever,  he  would  most  cheerfully  give 
that  vote.  But  it  was  because  he 
felt  conscious  that  such  could  not 
be  the  effect  of  now  throwing  out 
this  bill,  that  he  should  vote  in 
favour  of  the  second  reading.  To 
reject  the  bill,  would  only  be  to 
put  off  the  question  for  a  short 
time,  at  the  end  of  which  they 
would  find  themselves  in  even  a 
more  difficult  situation  than  they 
occupied  at  present.  When  it  was 
introduced,  he  was  certain  that  a 
more  moderate  measure  of  reform 
would  have  satisfied  the  greater 
part  of  those  who  were  anxious 
upon  the  subject,  and,  if  proposed, 
would  have  carried  the  votes  of 
many  of  those  who  were  not  favour¬ 
able  to  reform  at  all.  But  the 
government,  as  he  feared  it  did 
upon  other  occasions,  mistook  the 
noise  and  clamour  of  the.  country 
for  its  real  sense.  They  did  not, 
in  his  opinion,  behave  as  statesmen 
ought  to  do  ;  but  endeavoured  to 
outrun  the  feelings  of  the  country 
and,  by  granting  more  than  was 
necessary,  to  stop  demand.  The 

rejection  of  the  bill,  to  be  followed  by 
popular  commotion,  if  he  resigned, or  by 
a  creation  of  peers,  if  be  remained  in 
office.  If  Lord  Wharnclifle,  therefore, 
was  ready  to  support  such  an  amendment 
in  committee,  be  was,  in  fact,  prepared 
to  reject  the  bill,  and  to  encounter  pre¬ 
cisely  the  consequences  which  be  pre¬ 
sumed  would  follow,  if  the  second  read¬ 
ing  were  not  agreed  to. 


effect  of  that  course  bad,  however, 
been  to  increase  the  demands  of 
many  who,  if  not  so  encouraged, 
would  have  been  satisfied  with 
even  less.  Upon  ministers  rested 
the  responsibility  of  this  bill.  If 
it  should  prove  hereafter  to  effect 
good,  let  them  take  the  credit ; 
but  if  all  that  was  dreaded  on  that 
side  of  the  House  ensued,  then  let 
them  take  the  blame,  with  the 
deep  and  bitter  remorse  which  they 
could  not  but  feel. 

Lord  Winch  i  I  sea  and  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  spoke  strenuously 
against  the  bill.  His  grace,  after 
alluding  to  the  powerful  speeches 
delivered  last  session  by  the  earl 
of  Harrowby,  and  the  other  peers, 
who  had  now  joined  his  lordship  in 
supporting  the  present  motion, 
described  them  in  the  words  of 
Collins,  as  having, 

6  Back  recoiled,  they  knew  not  why, 

Even  at  the  sounds  themselves  had  made.’ 

“  They  had  voted  against  the  last 
bill  on  account  of  its  democratic 
tendency,  and  on  that  account  the 
House  threw  it  out.  The  minister 
then  said,  that  he  would  bring  in 
another  bill  equally  efficient,  and 
would  not  remain  in  office  an  hour, 
if  lie  could  not  carry  it.  He  lias 
kept  bis  word  :  lie  has  presented  a 
bill  of  equal  efficiency  ;  and  the 
true  question  is,  whether  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  this  House  is  to  be 
destroyed,  in  order  that  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  the  minister  may  be 
saved  ?  These  noble  lords  rejected 
the  last  bill  because  it  was  too 
democratical :  was  the  present  less 

so  ?  They  said  to  the  House,  if 
* 

you  will  not  believe  Mr.  Attwood 
as  to  the  democratical  tendency  of 
this  bill,  whom  will  you  believe  ? 
On  the  present  occasion,  we  have 
Mr.  Attwood  and  bis  Birmingham 
Union  declaring,  that  this  bill  is 
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more  democrat ical  than  the  last, 
and  will  serve  their  purposes  better. 
They  now  say,  that  the  vote  of 
last  year  placed  us  in  a  false  posi¬ 
tion  ;  yet  who  was  it  hut  they  who 
incited  us  to  that  vote,  by  asking 
us  whether  our  debates  were  to  be 
a  mockery,  and  the  House  itself  a 
mere  chamber  to  register  the 
orders  of  the  Commons,  and  the 
clamours  of  the  people?  They 
called  upon  the  House  then  to 
despise  intimidation.  I  call  upon 
them  now  to  abide  by  their  own 
words,  or  to  explain  why  the 
House  should  now  submit  to  in¬ 
timidation  ?  They  had  been 
trying  the  minister.  Their  cha¬ 
racter  prevented  the  possibility  of 
compromise  in  any  questionable 
sense  of  the  word  5  but  has  there 
been  no  endeavour  to  soften  down 
the  bill,  and  has  it  succeeded  in 
any  one  respect  ?  Have  they  been 
able  to  take  a  single  point  from 
the  democratical  provisions  of  the 
bill  r  If  they  have  not,  how  can 
they  expect  that  opposition  will  be 
more  successful  in  public  com¬ 
mittee,  than  they  have  been  in 
private  with  the  minister,  when 
they  were  fondly  solacing  him 
with  promises  of  support  ?  ”  His 
grace  then  entered  at  some  length 
into  the  leading  provisions  of  the 
bill,  showing  the  manner  in  which 
he  conceived  them  to  be  founded 
in  injustice,  and  to  tend  to  mere 
restless  democracy,  without  attain¬ 
ing  any  one  substantial  good;  and 
he  concluded  with  animadverting  in 
severe  terms  on  the  speech  of  the 

catholic  earl  of  Shrewsbury.  “  That 

•> 

noble  earl  called  for  the  bill,  because 
the  constitution,  for  which  our  an¬ 
cestors  shed  their  blood,  was  good 
for  nothing,  and  had  merely  enabled 
us  to  ruin  our  commerce,  and  waste 
our  treasures,  in  unjust  and  un¬ 
necessary  wars.  He  told  your 
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lordships  that  the  country  was 
governed  by  a  vile  and  grasping 
oligarchy,  which  ought  to  be  de¬ 
stroyed.  He  told  you  that  this 
House,  too,  must  be  reformed.  He 
denounced  your  reverend  prelates 
as  foremost  in  the  work  of  rapine, 
as  plunderers  and  spoliators-— -and 
it  was  on  grounds  like  these,  that 
a  catholic  nobleman  demanded  the 
co-operation  of  protestant  bishops 
in  support  of  this  bill  !  If  we  had 
treated  that  noble  earl  in  the  same 
way,  would  he  have  been  where  he 
now  sits,  to  vituperate,  in  the  face 
of  the  legislature,  at  once  our  con¬ 
stitution  and  the  ministers  of  our 
religion  ?  Whoever  has  been  his 
counsellor,  the  advice  which  he 
has  received  was  not  such  as  ought 
to  have  been  tendered  to  a  British 
legislature,  and  a  Christian  man. 
Let  the  lords  spiritual  and  tempo¬ 
ral  bear  in  mind  the  terms  on 
which  their  votes  are  solicited  in 
support  of  this  new  constitution.” 

No  members  of  the  House  of 
Peers  had  been  exposed  to  greater 
odium  and  more  public  insult,  on 
the  rejection  of  the  former  bill,  than 
the  bishops;  and  when  men  like 
the  earl  of  Harrowby  found,  in  the 
state  of  the  question  and  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  country,  reasons  which 

* 

seemed  to  them  to  furnish  a  justi¬ 
fication  for  changing  their  course, 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
churchmen  would  all  continue  to 
be  less  unbending.  The  bishops 
of  Lincoln  and  Landaff  announced 
their  determination  to  take  the 
bill  into  consideration  by  agreeing 
to  the  second  reading,  but  without 
intending  thereby  to  pledge  them¬ 
selves  to  adopt  all  its  provisions. 
They  lamented  particularly  the 
resolution  which  earl  Grey  had 
announced  to  allow  no  peer  to  lay 
his  hand  on  the  10/.  clause— a 
point  which  would  be  a  low  quali- 
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fication  in  large  places,  and  a  high 
qualification  in  small  places,  pre¬ 
cisely  the  reverse  of  what  prudence 
would  recommend.  But  they 
thought  that  the  time  even  for 
neutrality  was  now  past.  The 
leading  politicians  in  both  Houses 
were  no  longer  prepared  to  resist 
all  change ;  and  the  wisest  and 
safest  course  seemed  to  be,  to  receive, 
with  the  intention,  and  in  the 
hope,  of  improving  it,  a  plan  re¬ 
commended,  for  the  second  time, 
by  a  large  majority  of  the  Com¬ 
mons,  and,  if  not  by  the  majority, 
at  least  by  a  formidable  minority 
of  their  lordships. 

On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Phill- 
pots,  the  bishop  of  Exeter,  an¬ 
nounced  his  determination  to  give 
the  bill  his  most  strenuous  opposi¬ 
tion.  They  were  told  that  its 
principle  was  contained  in  the 
preamble,  which  expressed  the 
necessity  of  reforming  abuses  in 
the  representation.  Now  he  could 
not  think  it  possible  for  any  one, 
who  only  read  the  preamble,  to 
imagine  that  the  bill,  by  way  of 
reforming  abuses,  went  not  only  to 
the  extinction  of  rights,  but  to 
spoliation  and  robbery.  That 
which  was  in  fact  the  principle  of 
the  bill  was  not  at  all  expressed  in 
its  preamble,  nor  was  it  to  be  dis¬ 
covered  from  it.  The  principle  of 
the  bill  was  one  of  complete  change 
— a  change  greater  than  had  ever 
before  been  contemplated  —  a 
change,  which,  in  his  mind,  a- 
mounted  in  a  great  degree  to  some¬ 
thing  like  a  revolution.  They  had 
the  principle  of  this  bill  not  only 
defined  to  them  by  the  noble  earl 
who  had  moved  the  second  reading 
of  it,  but  by  the  noble  earl  opposite 
(Harrowby),  who  had  told  them, 
that  if  they  assented  to  the  second 
reading  of  this  bill,  their  doing  so 
would  amount  to  an  acknowledge¬ 


ment  of  its  principle,  which  was, 
that  some  considerable  reform  was 
required  in  the  Commons  House 
of  parliament.  Though  they  had 
these  high  authorities  for  the  state¬ 
ment  that  such  was  the  principle 
of  the  bill,  yet  he  could  not  forget 
that  he  had  heard  other  principles 
attributed  to  this  measure  by  that 
noble  earl  himself.  Nothing  was 
farther  from  his  intention  than  to 
taunt  his  lordship  with  inconsist¬ 
ency.  On  such  questions,  involving 
considerations  of  so  many  different 
kinds,  and  which  must  appear  to 
men  in  different  lights,  under 
different  circumstances,  and  at 
different  periods,  a  change  of  con¬ 
duct  should  expose  no  man  to  such 
a  charge;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
such  considerations  did  not  apply 
to  the  force  of  arguments  or  the 
nature  of  truths.  However  that 
noble  earl  might  find  it  necessary 
to  change  his  position,  truth  and 
reason  stood  still.  His  lordship 
had  formerly  said,  “  The  principle 
and  object  of  this  bill  is  to  make 
the  constitution  of  this  country  far 
more  democratic  than  it  is  at 
present  and  again  :  tc  We  are 
opposed  to  this  bill,  because  it  is  a 
change  which  must  inevitably  lead 
to  other  changes/’ — thus  expressly 
laying  it  down  that  the  principle 
of  the  bill  was  a  principle  of 
change ;  and  the  noble  earl  went 
on  to  say,  that  should  such  a  mea¬ 
sure  as  this  be  passed,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  the  government  of 
the  country  to  be  carried  on  in  its 
present  form.  In  every  one  of 
these  sentiments  he  agreed ;  he 
took  these  descriptions  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  bill  to  be  true  and 
correct,  and,  therefore,  he  must 
vote  against  it,  for  its  principle  he 
held  to  be  revolutionary  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word.  He 
was  well  aware  that  ministers  in- 
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dignantly  denied  the  justice  of  such 
a  charge,  and  lie  was  glad  to  hud 
them  admit,  that  it  was  a  grave 
charge  to  be  brought  against  any 
government ;  but  they  conceived 
that  nothing  could  be  called  revo¬ 
lutionary  which  did  not  amount 
either  to  a  change  of  dynasty,  or 
to  some  other  great  change,  brought 
about,  not  by  the  regular  powers 
of  the  constitution,  but  by  indivi¬ 
duals  exercising  some  force  un¬ 
known  to  the  constitution.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  this,  there  had  been  no  revo¬ 
lution  in  France  until  the  year 
1792,  and  until  Louis  XVI.  had 
fled  from  Paris ;  for,  up  to  that 
period,  all  the  vast  changes  which 
had  been  effected  had  been  brought 
about  in  the  regular  course  of 
things,  and  under  the  authority  of 
the  regularly  constituted  powers  of 
that  country.  Every  portion  of 
the  French  revolution  up  to  June, 
1792,  every  thing  which  before 
that  period  had  been  done  in  the 
way  of  destroying  the  ancient 
institutions  of  France,  had  been 
done  under  the  forms  of  the  consti¬ 
tution,  and  by  the  regularly  con¬ 
stituted  powers  of  the  government 
of  that  country.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  that  the  two  Houses  of 
parliament  were  so  base  as  to  pass 
a  bill,  to  which  the  sovereign 
should  give  his  assent,  making  the 
proclamation  of  the  king  equal  to 
an  act  of  parliament:  would  it  be 
said,  if  such  a  thing  as  that  should 
be  done,  that  it  would  not  amount 
to  a  revolution  ?  and  yet  it  would 
be  a  change  accomplished  under 
the  regular  forms  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  sanctioned  by  the  consti¬ 
tuted  authorities  of  the  state.  They 
might  suppose,  also,  a  contrary 
case,  that  a  sovereign,  anxious  to 
gratify  the  wishes  of  his  subjects, 
should  descend  from  his  throne, 
and  so  change  all  the  forms  of  the 
Vol.  LXXIV. 


government  as  to  establish  a  re¬ 
public,  or  a  monarchy  which  would 
be  one  only  in  name,  with  all  the 
essentials  of  a  real  republic :  that 
would  be  a  change  brought  about 
by  the  recognised  constitutional 
authorities  of  the  land  ;  and  yet 
would  any  one  say,  that  such  a 
change  would  not  amount  to  a 
complete  revolution  ?  Not  long 
ago  he  might  be  inclined  to  con¬ 
sider  such  cases  extreme  ones  j  but 
he  was  far  from  thinking  so  now, 
after  what  they  had  heard  so  re¬ 
cently, — after  they  had  heard  with¬ 
in  the  last  twenty-four  hours,  a 
noble  baron  intimate  to  them,  that 
a  measure  had  been  in  contempla¬ 
tion  to  drown  the  independent  voice 
of  that  House,  and  to  render  it  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  decision  of  the 
other  branch  of  the  legislature.  If 
such  a  course  as  that  had  been 
adopted,  he  would  not  hesitate  to  say, 
andhe  wassure  that  most  noble  lords 
present  would  agree  in  the  opinion, 
that  it  would  amount  to  a  revolu¬ 
tion.  He  admitted,  at  once,  that 
the  democratic  element  was  the 
most  valuable  of  all  the  elements 
which  composed  our  constitution  * 
but  it  was  a  power  which  required 
to  be  restricted.  Like  that  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  physical  world  which 
it  most  resembled, — the  element 
of  fire — it  was  of  the  most  genial 
and  salutary  description,  provided 
always  that  it  was  coidined  and 
restrained  by  proper  correctives 
and  proper  safeguards.  In  the 
existing  constitution  those  safe¬ 
guards  and  correctives  existed-— 
they  were  to  be  found  in  the 
nomination  boroughs,  which  a  de¬ 
ceased  great  man  had  described  as 
“  the  shameful  parts  of  the  con¬ 
stitution,”  but  which,  nevertheless, 
were  necessary  for  preserving  the 
soundness  of  that  constitution. 
The  bill  before  the  House  afforded 
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no  corrective  to  the  democratic 
force  in  the  place  of  those  boroughs 
which  it  proposed  to  abolish. 

With  regard  to  the  influence 
of  peers  in  the  other  House  of  par¬ 
liament,  he  denied  it  was  exercised 
to  the  extent  generally  stated ;  main¬ 
tained  that  it  was  no  usurpation  of 
the  rights  of  parliament,  or  of  the 
commonalty,  because  the  nomina¬ 
tion  boroughs  had  been  originally 
created  in  order  that  the  influence 
given  by  them  should  be  exercised 
by  the  great  proprietors ;  and 
asked  whether  there  had  been  no 
usurpation  on  the  part  of  the  com¬ 
monalty  and  of  the  public  on  the 
influence  of  their  lordships  and  on 
the  rights  of  parliament.  The 
publication  of  the  proceedings  of 
parliament,  and  of  the  debates  of 
both  Houses,  was  a  usurpation 
upon  the  rights  of  parliament, 
which  had  been  far  greater  in  its 
results,  and  far  more  important  in 
its  operation,  than  any  usurpation 
that  had  been  charged  upon  their 
lordships,  or  upon  any  of  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  nomination  boroughs. 
So  far  from  lamenting  this  change, 
lie  was  of  opinion  that  no  more 
salutary  and  wholesome  measure 
could  have  been  adopted — no  better 
or  more  complete  reform  of  parlia¬ 
ment  could  have  been  effected — no 
more  admirable  remedy  could  have 
been  devised  against  any  abuses 
which  might  exist  in  our  legislative 
system — than  that  all  that  they 
said  and  did  should  be  made  known 
to  the  public.  While  the  people 
possessed  so  large,  so  great,  and  so 
direct  an  influence  over  their  re¬ 
presentatives,  there  could  lie  no 
doubt  that  every  thing  would  be 
done  by  them  to  “  keep  their  I  louse 
in  order.”  But  if,  in  addition  to 
that  great  means  of  influence  which 
the  people  already  possessed  over 
t  he  parliament,  those  checks  should 


be  removed  which  were  to  be  found 
in  the  system  of  nomination  bo¬ 
roughs,  the  result  would  be,  that 
the  public  would  exercise  such  an 
overwhelming  influence,  particu¬ 
larly  over  the  other  House  of  par¬ 
liament,  as  to  render  it  impossible 
to  carry  on  any  regular  system  of 
legislation. 

The  right  reverend  prelate  then 
adverted  to  the  proposed  bill  for 
Ireland,  which  he  maintained  must 
be  considered  as  part  and  parcel  of 
the  present  measure,  and  which 
could  not  be  stopped,  if  the  present 
bill  were  carried.  The  effect  of  that 
bill  would  be,  to  take  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  Ireland  from  the  pro- 
testant  interest,  and  confer  it  on 
the  Roman  Catholic  interest.  There 
could  be  no  greater,  and  more 
fearful  change  than  this.  It  was 
only  a  portion  of  that  system  which, 
unfortunately,  had  been  carried  on 
too  long,  of  truckling  to  the  Ca¬ 
tholics  of  Ireland.  There  seemed 
to  be  on  every  occasion  of  late  a 
disposition  to  yield  the  most  high 
and  sacred  considerations  connect¬ 
ed  with  that  country  to  a  temporal 
— nay,  to  a  temporary — expedi¬ 
ency.  But  such  a  course  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  did  not  even  deserve  the 
name  of  expediency.  The  thing 
was  a  mere  huckstering  of  the  re- 
ligion  of  the  country  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  gaining  the  brief  and  worth¬ 
less  support  of  men  whom  no  con¬ 
cession  could  gain  over,  who  laugh¬ 
ed  at  the  bribes  of  ministers,  and 
jeered  at  their  most  friendly  offers 
—  men  who  no  longer  wore  even  the 
mask  of  decent  hypocrisy,  but  pro¬ 
claimed  aloud  the  approach  of  their 
triumphs,  who  boasted  that  the  oath 
which  they  had  taken  not  to  use 
the  power,  which  a  too  indulgent 
legislature  had  given  them,  “  to 
weaken  or  disturb  the  Protestant 
government  or  religion  of  the  coun- 
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try,”  instead  of  being  a  bar,  was 
the  very  key  and  picklock  by  which 
they  would  open  an  entrance  into 
our  citadel,  and  into  the  temple  of 
our  religion.  The  destruction  of 
the  Protestant  church  in  Ireland 
was  no  longer  a  matter  of  specula¬ 
tion.  Its  approach  had  been  openly, 
and  by  authority,  proclaimed.  The 
general  election,  they  were  told, 
would  be  at  hand  in  November; 
and  then  the  gigantic  spirit  of  de¬ 
mocracy  was  to  rise  in  all  its 
* 

strength,  and  to  crush  the  church 
of  Ireland.  He  concluded  with 
calling  on  their  lordships  to  bear 
in  mind,  that  if  ever  they  should 
cease  to  be  the  most  august  as¬ 
sembly  in  the  world,  they  would 
become  the  most  degraded.  If  that 
degradation  did  arrive,  it  would  not 
be  produced  by  violence  from  with¬ 
out.  It  could  never  happen,  unless 
they  were  false  to  their  own  inter¬ 
ests — unless  they  were  wanting 
in  a  proper  feeling  for  themselves. 
If  they  were  not  deficient  in  a  due 
regard  to  what  was  owing  to  them¬ 
selves,  they  could  not  fall.  If  that 
House  must  descend  from  its  “  high 
and  pal  my  state,”  the  event  would  be 
brought  about  by  dissensions  with¬ 
in  its  own  walls,  by  the  folly,  or 
the  guilt,  or  the  cowardice,  of  some 
of  its  own  degenerate  members. 
It  had  been  ordained  by  a  severe, 
but  most  righteous  dispensation, 
that  they  to  whom  great  interests 
were  intrusted,  if  they  were  false 
to  those  interests,  would  draw 
down  a  full  measure  of  retribution 
on  their  own  heads.  To  the  fi¬ 
delity,  the  prudence,  and  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  their  lordships,  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  the  British  constitution 
had  been  entrusted.  Let  them 
look  well  to  the  sacred  charge  ;  for 
assuredly,  if  it  fell,  not  only 
would  they  fall  along  with  it,  but 
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they  would  be  ground  into  dust 
beneath  its  ruins.  * 


*  The  speech  of  the  bishop  of  Exeter 
gave  occasion  to  a  very  angry  episode, 
founded  on  a  somewhat  uncommon 
occurrence.  Public  opinion  had  Jong 
been  convinced  that  the  Times  news¬ 
paper,  which  bad  distinguished  itself 
throughout  all  these  discussions,  by  an 
outrageous  and  unreasoning  fury  of  abuse, 
in  behalf  of  the  bill,  was  not  altogether 
excluded  from  the  confidential  commu¬ 
nications  of  ministers.  The  bishop  of 
Exeter,  in  the  course  of  his  speech, 
when  descanting  on  the  tone  and  temper 
of  the  press,  spoke  of  some  articles  in 
thisjournal  as 44  breathing  the  inspiration 
of  the  Treasury.”  Lord  Durham,  son- 
in-law  of  the  premier,  assuming  that  he 
was  the  party  pointed  at,  attacked,  on 
the  following  evening, what  he  called  the 
bishop’s  “gross  and  virulent  invective — 
his  malignant,  calumnious,  and  false 
insinuations — his  well  known  powers  of 
pamphleteering  slang.”  He  stated  like¬ 
wise  that  it  would  be  affectation  in  him 
to  pretend  not  to  know  that  he  was  the 
person  aimed  at,  which  seemed  to  show 
that  the  bishop  was  not  solitary  in  his 
belief.  The  latter  immediately  declared 
that,  though  he  had  made  no  personal 
allusion  to  any  one,  he  had  no  hesitation 
whatever  to  say,  that  the  rumours  which 
made  Lord  Durham  the  source  of  “  the 
inspiration”  he  bad  spoken  of,  appeared 
to  him  not  unlikely,  and  even,  be  would 
say,  in  some  degree,  true.  And  he 
would  state  his  reasons.  In  the  month 
of  January  there  appeared  in  the  Times 
what  purported  to  be  the  contents  of  a 
letter  written  to  the  king  by  the  duke  of 
Buckingham.  If  this  was  authentic, 
the  only  question  was,  which  of  the  two 
parties,  the  writer  of  the  letter,  or  they, 
to  whom  it  was  forwarded  by  his  Majes¬ 
ty,  had  furnished  the  information.  On 
this  the  duke  of  Buckingham  said  :  <4In 
my  capacity  as  a  peer,  I  took  the  liberty 
of  acting  upon  my  constitutional  right  to 
address  his  Majesty  on  a  matter  of  great 
public  interest.  The  letter  I  transmitted 
in,  I  believe,  the  usual  and  constitutional 
form,  to  the  King’s  secretary,  by  him  to 
be  laid  before  his  Majesty.  I  gave  no 
person  a  copy  of  that  letter,  indeed  I 
only  read  its  contents  tothreealtogether, 
two  of  them  members  of  my  own  family. 
1  therefore  was  not  the  medium  of  com- 
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The  marquis  of  Lansdowne  ar¬ 
gued  in  favour  of  the  bill.  He 
denied  that  he  or  the  rest  of  his 
Majesty’s  ministers  were  introduc¬ 
ing  new  doctrines.  All  they  asked 
was,  to  examine  how  far  new 
circumstances  required  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  old  doctrines.  They 
wished  to  go  back  to  the  elements 
of  the  constitution.  There  was 
nothing  contrary  to  the  principles 
of  that  constitution  in  extending 
the  right  of  voting  to  those  places 
which  had  become  the  depositories 
of  that  knowledge,  and  the  posses¬ 
sors  of  that  influence  on  society 
which  the  wisdom  and  policy  of 
this  government  had  always  en¬ 
deavoured  to  attach  to  itself ;  or 
in  disfranchising  small  and  insig¬ 
nificant  places,  and  enfranchising 
others  of  great  and  growing  ex¬ 
tent  and  importance.  The  pri¬ 
mary  elements  of  the  constitution 
of  England  were  to  be  traced 
to  one  basis,  that  of  securing,  by 

munication  with  the  Times;  and  I  have 
only  to  add,  that  the  extracts  from  that 
letter  which  appeared  in  that  journal, 
were  copied  verbatim.  Earl  Grey 
said,  that  the  letter  had  been  transmitted 
to  him  by  the  king,  adding  “  No  person 
could  be  more  astonished  than  I  was, 
when  I  saw  an  extract  from  the  letter, 
in  the  Times  newspaper.  I  declare  on 
my  honour  as  a  peer,  that  I  never  gave 
a  copy  of  it  to  any  person,  nor  did  1 
communicate  its  contents  to  any  persons 
save  my  colleagues,  to  whom  I  felt  it 
my  duty  to  make  the  communication  : 
and  I  will  take  it  upon  me  to  say,  that 
they,  no  more  than  myself,  have  com¬ 
municated  any  passage  or  extract  to  any 
newspaper  whatever,  or  to  any  person 
whatever  not  officially  connected  with  the 
subject  matter.’*  Itafterwards  turned  out 
that  the  Times  had  not  given  it  formally 
as  a  quotation,  but  as  stating  its  con¬ 
tents.  Jt  must  however  have  been  as 
like  a  quotation  as  any  thing  without 
inverted  commas  could  be,  si  nee  it 
struck  lord  Grey  himself  as  u  an  extract 
from  the  letter. 


every  proper  means,  the  happiness 
and  security  of  the  country  :  and 
this  was  to  be  done  only  by  making 
such  alterations  in  the  system, 
from  time  to  time,  as  circumstances 
rendered  necessary.  It  had  been 
objected,  that  the  proposed  mea¬ 
sure  would  exclude  the  colonies, 
while  their  importance  rather 
required  that  they  should  be  more 
completely  represented.  No  doubt 
it  was  in  some  degree  desirable 
that  the  colonies  should  be  repre¬ 
sented,  and  be  should  be  prepared 
to  concur  in  a  measure  having 
that  object  in  view,  had  not  nature 
opposed  obstacles  to  such  a  plan, 
which  made  it  perfectly  impractic¬ 
able.  But -it  appeared  to  him 
perfectly  obvious,  since  they  could 
not  give  them  direct  representation, 
that  the  next  best  tiling  they 
could  do  for  the  colonies, — the 
next  best  chance  they  could  give 
them  of  having  something  like  an 
imperfect  representation — was  to 
give  representation  to  those  places 
which  were  particularly  connected 
with  the  colonies  ;  and  such  places 
they  found  in  the  out-ports,  which 
either  already  sent  members,  or 
were  to  send  members  to  parliament 
under  the  bill  before  the  House. 
The  colonies  would  always  have 
that  influence  in  those  out-ports, 
which  community  of  interest 
naturally  created  between  a  con¬ 
sumer  and  a  producer.  The  re¬ 
presentatives  of  those  places  would 
feel  it  their  interest  to  attend  to  the 
welfare  of  the  colonies,  upon  the 
continuance  of  whose  prosperity 
must  of  course  depend  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  prosperity  of  the  ports 
which  traded  with  them.  The 
hill,  too,  was  said  to  be  a  violation 
of  the  constitution,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  founded  on  a  spoliation  of  pre¬ 
scriptive  rights.  But  what  was 
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this  prescription  ?  The  value  of 
a  right  by  prescription  depended 
upon  acquiescence  in  that  prescrip¬ 
tion.  That  was  to  say,  acquiescence 
made  prescription,  as  it  had  been 
justly  observed,  that  obedience 
made  the  law.  With  respect  to 
private  property,  there  was  no 
doubt  that  prescription  was  as 
good  a  title  as  any  other,  for  it 
was  no  man’s  interest  to  question 
such  a  title,  because  he  could  not 
thereby  appropriate  such  property 
to  himself.  But  when  prescription 
applied  to  a  trust  created  for  the 
benefit  of  others,  and  those  for 
whose  benefit  it  was  created  ques¬ 
tioned  the  propriety  of  the  pre¬ 
scription,  and  conceived  that  the 
trust  was  misplaced,  the  title  by 
prescription  lost  its  force  and  value. 
As  to  the  apprehensions  enter¬ 
tained,  that  the  new  constituency 
were  likely  to  be  governed  in  their 
choice  of  representatives  by  factious 
or  revolutionary  motives,  and, 
above  all,  by  any  thing  like  a 
desire  to  disturb  the  tranquillity 
of  the  country,  they  were  ground¬ 
less.  Except  in  moments  of  great 
excitement,  which  would  occasion¬ 
ally  prevail  in  all  countries,  the 
class  of  persons  on  whom  the 
franchise  was  now  to  be  confer¬ 
red  always  felt  themselves  flat¬ 
tered  on  being  consulted  by  their 
superiors,  and  were  disposed,  in 
the  end,  to  rely  on  their  judg¬ 
ment.  He  believed  that  their 
choice  would  be  governed  by  a 
desire  to  elect  such  persons  as  would 
advocate  measures  contributing  to 
the  public  tranquillity  5  for,  having 
acquired  their  property  by  their 
own  industry,  they  had  as  deep  a 
stake  in  the  country  as  any  noble 
baron  who  derived  a  splenclid  for¬ 
tune  from  the  talents  and  services 
of  his  progenitors.  Their  small 
fortunes  were  as  great  objects 


to  them,  if  not  greater,  than  was 
the  ample  income  of  any  of  their 
lordships.  Their  lordships  might 
convey  away  their  land,  they  might 
go  to  another  country,  they  might 
guard  themselves  in  many  ways 
against  the  evils  of  a  revolution  ; 
but  to  the  professional  man  who 
depended  upon  the  peaceable  ex¬ 
ertions  of  his  talents, — to  the  me¬ 
chanic,  who  depended  upon  his 
weekly  wages, — to  the  annuitant 
and  small  proprietor,  who  depended 
upon  their  half-yearly  and  quarter¬ 
ly  incomes, — revolution,  or  even 
agitation,  brought  greater  ruin 
than  could  come  upon  their  lord- 
ships  even  by  the  confiscation  of 
their  estates.  All  that  this  bill  did 
was,  even  in  the  towns  selected 
for  new  representation,  to  give 
the  franchise  to  about  one-third 
of  the  householders.  A  bill,  then, 
had  been  sent  up  to  them,  resting 
upon  that  limited  extension  of  the 
suffrage  along  with  the  principles 
of  disfranchisement  and  enfran¬ 
chisement.  It  was  upon  these  prin¬ 
ciples  that  any  thing,  which  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  an  effectual  plan  of 
reform,  must  be  founded.  If  they 
were  now  obliged  to  go  to  a  greater 
extent  than  might  formerly  have 
been  necessary,  it  was  because  the 
noble  lords  had  stifled  in  the  germ 
every  attempt  at  reform,  till  at  last 
the  King,  the  Commons,  and  the 
people,  now  cried  aloud  for  a  mea¬ 
sure  which  former  members  had 
not  known,  like  wise  statesmen, 
how  to  guard  against. 

Lord  Wynford  thought  that 
those  who  were  prepared  to  vote 
for  the  second  reading,  in  the  hope 
of  amending,  in  committee,  defects 
of  a  bill  which  they  admitted  to 
be  so  monstrous  as  to  require  its 
rejection  on  the  third  reading  if  it 
was  not  amended,  were  acting  a 
very  foolish  and  dangerous  part* 
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He  k  new  that  they  might  beat 
the  government  on  different  clauses; 
but  he  likewise  knew,  that  what 
was  done  in  the  committee  might 
be  undone  on  bringing  up  the  re¬ 
port.  The  mischief  perpetrated 
by  agreeing  to  the  second  reading 
never  could  be  repaired.  They 
had  been  threatened  with  a  creation 
of  peers.  The  House  would  re¬ 
collect  that,  when  earl  Grey  was 
asked  whether  new  peers  were  to 
be  made  or  not,  no  answer  was 
returned,  and,  in  the  lower  House, 
a  cabinet  minister  had  argued  in 
favour  of  such  a  proceeding.  If 
so,  where  would  they  be,  on  the 
bringing  up  of  the  report,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  they  might  ac¬ 
complish  in  committee. 

The  proposition  that  the  bill 
was  founded  on  principles  familiar 
to  the  constitution.  In’s  lordship 
expressly  denied.  Never,  since  the 
days  of  Alfred,  had  England  wit¬ 
nessed  such  a  constituency  as  would 
now  be  created.  He  was  aware  that 
the  book  which  had  been  quoted 
by  earl  Grey  set  forth,  that  the 
right  of  voting  was  not  in  free¬ 
holders  solely,  but  in  freeholders 
and  householders,  certainly  not  in 
any  thing  like  10/.  householders, 
nor  in  householders  alone,  but  in 
connection  with  freeholders.  Now, 
by  this  bill  freeholders  were  abol¬ 
ished,  and  householders  at  10/. 
were  substituted  in  their  place. 
H  is  lordship  then  cited  various 
legal  authorities,  to  show  that 
householders  had  never  possessed 
a  common  law  right  of  voting.  To 
talk  of  their  being  possessed  of  it 
was  absurd.  Sovereigns,  had,  at 
different  times,  conferred  the  right 
of  voting  on  such  persons  of  the 
various  classes  of  the  community 
as  they  had  deemed  worthy  of  it, 
and  in  the  end  these  had  formed 
the  constituency*  To  deprive  the 


existing  voters  of  their  rights, 
would  be  to  destroy  the  most 
valuable  interests.  A  man  was 
entitled  to  purchase  an  advowson. 
That  possession  was  a  trust  affect¬ 
ing  the  public  as  much  as  the  right 
of  voting ;  but  a  bill  to  take  it 
from  him,  would  be  a  law  to  strip 
him  of  his  property  against  the 
law.  On  what  plea  of  justice  did 
they  withdraw  the  electoral  right 
from  “  inconsiderable”  boroughs, 
especially  when  they  took  it  on 
themselves  to  determine  what 
places  were  inconsiderable  ?  They 
had  called  places  inconsiderable 
which  had  three  hundred  voters, 
and  which  would  have  an  hundred 
voters  even  under  the  bill.  Why 
had  they  not  united  such  places, 
so  as  to  reach  the  electoral  stand¬ 
ard  ?  He  did  not  object  to  a 
measure  of  disfranchisement,  but 
he  objected  to  the  disfranchisement 
of  places  which  exercised  their  pri¬ 
vilege  not  less  purely,  aye,  more 
purely  than  did  the  large  and  po¬ 
pulous  towms.  Ele  further  main¬ 
tained  that  the  bill  took  the  fran¬ 
chise  from  persons  vrho  had  pro¬ 
perty  and  gave  it  to  those  vrho 
had  none,  and  would  place  the 
landed  interest  at  the  mercy  of  its 
enemies.  What  chance  would  there 
be  for  it,  if  even  all  the  county 
members  w'ere  ranged  on  its  side  ? 
But  the  division  of  the  counties 
and  the  new  leasehold  and  copy- 
hold  votes,  would  prevent  even  that. 
Thus,  in  the  county  of  Warwick, 
Coventry,  which  vras  ten  miles 
from  Warwick,  was  to  be  thrown 
into  one  division  with  it ;  to  which 
if  they  added  Birmingham,  it  would 
appear  that,  in  the  southern  di¬ 
vision  of  Warwickshire,  the  agri¬ 
cultural  interest  wrould  be  out¬ 
numbered  tenfold.  In  the  county 
of  Somerset,  the  rural  voters  w7ould 
be  overpowered  in  the  division 
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which  contained  Bath  and  Frome; 
and  in  Kent,  what  would  become 
of  them  in  the  western  division, 
comprehending  Greenwich,  Wool¬ 
wich,  Dart  ford,  and  Rochester  ? 
It  had  been  argued,  indeed,  that 
the  interests  of  commerce  and 
manufactures  were  identified  with 
those  of  agriculture  ;  and  lie  agreed 
that  the  manufacturing  class  con¬ 
tained  manyenlightened  individuals 
who  knew  that  on  the  prosperity 
of  the  landed  interests  their  own 
depended.  Rut  these  persons  would 
not  compose  the  majority  of  voters 
in  towns.  The  ten  pounders 
looked  for  nothing  hut  cheap 
bread.  In  order  to  obtain  that, 
they  would  ruin  the  agricultural 
interest,  without  considering  that 
they  were  thereby  losing  their  best 
customers. 

Lord  Durham  went  into  various 
historical  deductions  to  show  the 
public  mischiefs  which  had  origin., 
ated  from  the  present  system,  the 
right  of  the  people  to  enjoy  more 
extended  privileges,  and  the  folly 
and  danger  of  attempting  to  resist 
the  public  opinion  which  demanded 
them.  Till  the  revolution,  the 
object  of  all  political  struggles  had 
been  to  prevent  the  sovereign  from 
becoming  despotic.  The  contest 
was  carried  on  between  the  crown 
and  the  higher  classes.  The  people 
did  not  interfere  or  demand  politi¬ 
cal  privileges,  because  they  felt 
themselves,  from  want  of  education, 
incompetent  to  exercise  them.  But 
they  had  long  ago  reached  a  very 
different  point  in  skill,  talent,  and 
political  intelligence.  The  middle 
classes  were  as  competent,  if  not 
more  so,  for  the  discharge  of  po¬ 
litical  duties,  as  the  higher  orders 
of  the  state.  All  the  scientific 
institutions,  the  literary  societies, 
the  associations  tending  to  the 
advancement  of  arts  and  letters, 


were  supported  by  the  middle 
classes.  The  gentry,  living  apart 
in  the  country,  folio  wed  the  amuse¬ 
ments  and  enjoyments  of  their 
class,  leaving  to  the  inhabitants  of 
towns  to  be  the  supporters  and 
patrons  of  the  liberal  arts $  and 
when  any  political  matter  brought 
the  gentry  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  towns  together,  the  superiority 
of  the  former  wras  no  longer  mani¬ 
fest.  The  middle  classes  bad  thus 
become  entitled  to  a  share  in  the 
government,  because  they  were 
fitted  to  exercise  it $  and  they  w  ere 
the  more  resolved  upon  attaining 
it  in  consequence  of  the  misgovern- 
ment  to  which  their  exclusion  bad 
led.  It  had  burdened  the  nation 
with  an  enormous  debt ;  bad  in¬ 
creased  extravagantly  the  annual 
expenditure ;  it  had  augmented 
the  poor-rates  sevenfold  5  it  had 
lavished  our  we.alth  in  unnecessary 
wars,  and  in  subsidizing  foreign 
princes.  They  now  demanded  to 
be  admitted  to  a  share  in  parlia¬ 
mentary  representation,  and  con¬ 
cession  alone  was  the  path  of 
safety.  All  history  taught,  that 
ill-judged  resistance  to  public 
opinion  invariably  led  to  disaffection 
and  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
people — next  to  a  bloody  struggle— 
and  finally  to  unlimited  compliance. 
What  means  were  there  now  of 
resisting  popular  opinion  ?  If  their 
lordships,  by  rejecting  the  bill, 
pronounced  a  sentence  of  national 
excommunication,  were  they  pre¬ 
pared  to  contend  with  an  indignant 
people  ? 

After  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon  and 
Viscount  Goderich  had  spoken,  the 
former  against  the  motion,  and  the 
latter  in  its  favour.  Lord  Eldon 
addressed  the  House  in  opposition 
to  the  bill.  No  man,  lie  said,  was, 
or  could  be,  ail  enemy  to  reform  ;  but 
the  first  duty  of  every  peer  was,  to 
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consider  whether  what  was  proposed 
was,  or  was  not  reform— -whether 
it  was  a  measure  which  the  people 
ought  to  expect,  and  which  would 
confer  any  additional  happiness  on 
those  for  whose  benefit  it  was  intend¬ 
ed.  They  were  bound,  as  legislators, 
to  attend  to  the  interests  of  the 
humblest,  as  well  as  of  the  highest, 
classes  of  their  fellow  subjects ;  but 
the  mere  assertion,  that  a  proposed 
measure  would  benefit  these  classes 
was  no  proof  that  it  would  do  so. 
For  forty  years  he  had  opposed  all 
plans  of  reform,  because  he  had 
seen  no  plan  which,  in  his  opinion, 
would  improve  the  condition  of  the 
people:  and  this  last  was  one  so 
vicious  in  its  principles  and  de¬ 
tails,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
carry  it  into  effect  with  any  safety 
to  the  institutions  of  the  country. 
They  were  told  that  the  principle 
of  the  bill  was  to  be  found  in  its 
preamble.  The  last  bill  they  had 
rejected  on  account  of  its  vicious 
principle.  But  let  them  look  at 
the  preamble  of  the  present  bill, 
and  they  would  find  it  word  for 
word  the  same  as  the  last.  What 
hope  had  they,  then,  that  by  going 
to  a  committee  they  could  correct 
that  vicious  principle,  when  one 
of  the  first  clauses  of  the  bill 
embodied  one  of  the  great  princi¬ 
ples  on  which  it  depended.  An¬ 
other  consideration  was  this,  and 
perhaps  in  submitting  it  he  should 
be  told  that  he  held — what  he  de¬ 
tested — radical  doctrines.  ITe  would 
assert,  that  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  was  elected  by  a  constituency 
— that  constituency  now  so  much 
blamed  and  calumniated;  yet  all 
the  laws  from  the  accession  of 
William  III.  to  the  present  time 
were  passed  by  Commons  chosen 
by  that  constituency.  Now  if  that 
were  to  be  set  aside  as  unfit  to 
choose  a  House  of  Commons,  what, 


he  would  ask,  was  the  condition  of 
the  sovereignty  of  this  country, 
and  of  all  the  great  interests  which 
had  been  affected  by  measures 
sanctioned  by  that  House  ?  If  that 
constituency  was  now  to  be  changed, 
what  security  were  they  to  have 
for  the  continuance  of  those  gua¬ 
rantees  of  persons  and  property,  on 
which  they  had  hitherto  relied 
with  so  much  confidence?  When 
he  came  to  look  at  the  possible 
and  probable  effect  of  that  change 
on  the  sovereignty — on  the  throne 
of  the  country — he  owned  he  could 
not  contemplate  it  without  feel¬ 
ings  of  fear  and  dismay.  He 
was  not  one  of  those  who  could 
think  with  any  kind  of  satisfaction 
on  the  effect  of  a  system  which 
might  send  the  sovereign  of  the 
country  abroad  to  provide  for  him¬ 
self  for  a  while  as  a  teacher  of 
music,  in  order  afterwards  to  import 
him  back  as  a  citizen  king.  What 
would  their  lordships  say  now,  if 
they  had  allowed  the  last  bill  to 
become  the  law  of  the  land  ?  Wh  y, 
the  effect  would  have  been  that 
they  would  have  disfranchised  some 
towns  which  it  was  now  intended 
should  continue  to  return  members, 
and  exclude  from  the  franchise 
places  which  were  now  included  ; 
yet  the  same  kind  of  arguments 
were  used  for  going  into  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  that  occasion  as  at 
present.  They  were  then  told  that 
it  would  be  a  final  settlement  of 
the  question.  It  was  a  gross  fallacy 
to  state  that  the  former  bill  would 
have  been,  or  that  the  present  bill 
would  be  a  final  settlement  of  the 
question  of  reform  or  change.  He 
had  heard  much  of  an  exercise  of  the 
royal  prerogative,  by  which  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  this  bill  was  to  be  secured.  He 
did  not  deny  the  right  of  the  So¬ 
vereign  to  the  free  exercise  of  that 
prerogative.  He  would  admit  that 
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at  the  next  Recorder’s  report  of 
persons  condemned  at  the  Old 
Bailey,  the  sovereign  possessed  not 
only  the  right  to  grant  a  free  par¬ 
don  to  any  number  of  such  con¬ 
victs,  but  to  make  peers  of  them 
if  he  pleased.  At  the  same  time 
no  censure  would  be  too  severe,  no 
punishment  too  great,  for  any  mi¬ 
nister  who  should  advise  his  So¬ 
vereign  to  destroy  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  the  House  of  Lords  by 
such  an  enormous  creation  of  new 
peers.  What  caused  the  revolution 
of  1688,  which  hurled  James  II. 
and  the  whole  race  of  Stuarts  from 
the  throne  of  this  country  ?  Was 
it  not  the  power  which  he  claimed 
of  dispensing  with  the  laws,  and 
of  setting  his  own  will  above  the 
will  of  his  two  Houses  of  parlia¬ 
ment?  Now,  if  the  crown  were  to 
exercise  its  power  of  creating  peers 
to  carry  into  execution  an  act  of 
parliament  which  that  House 
deemed  unfit  to  be  carried  into 
execution,  would  it  not  be  a  stretch 
of  the  prerogative  in  legislation 
quite  as  dangerous  as  the  dispens¬ 
ing  power  of  James  II.  ?  His  lord- 
ship  farther  contended,  that  the 
House  had  no  more  right  to  take 
away  the  elective  franchise  from 
the  present  holders  of  it,  than  they 
had  to  deprive  them  of  the  house 
or  land  which  conferred  it.  The 
elective  franchise  was  a  vested 
right,  which  could  not  be  forfeited 
without  some  proof  of  delinquency. 
This  interest  in  boroughs  was  a 
species  of  property,  which  had  been 
known  in  England  for  centuries  ;  it 
had  been  over  and  over  again  made 
the  subject  of  purchase  and  sale  in 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom  5  and  par¬ 
liament  might  as  well  extinguish 
the  right  of  private  individuals  to 
their  advowsons  as  their  right  to 
exercise  the  privileges  which  they 
derived  from  the  possession  of  bur¬ 
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gage  tenures.  In  Scotland,  when 
the  heritable  jurisdictions  were  de¬ 
stroyed,  the  greatest  caution  was 
observed  by  the  legislature,  that 
those  who  then  held  them  should 
not  be  damnified  in  property;  and 
in  Ireland,  when  the  union  was 
passed,  and  the  number  of  Irish 
boroughs  was  diminished,  a  liberal 
compensation  was  granted  to  those 
who  were  then  in  possession  of  them. 
If  the  principle  which  was  adopted 
in  those  two  countries,  at  those 
two  periods,  were  adopted  on  the 
present  occasion,  then  would  the 
holders  of  Scotch  and  Irish  bo¬ 
roughs,  which  these  bills  disfran¬ 
chised,  be  entitled  to  receive  com¬ 
pensation  also.  If  any  Irish  noble¬ 
man,  who  had  received  compensa¬ 
tion  for  the  destruction  of  his 
Irish  borough,  voted  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  bill,  he  was  bound,  as  an 
honest  man,  to  return  back  to  the 
Treasury  the  money  which  he  had 
received  some  thirty  years  a£0  as 

1  *  o 

compensation  for  his  loss.  Be  the 
consequences  what  they  might,  he 
was  determined  not  to  participate 
in  the  injustice  perpetrated  by  this 
bill — to  have  no  share  in  tamper¬ 
ing  with  the  constitution.  The  name 
of  the  King  had  been  shamefully 
and  unconstitutionally  used.  The 
sovereign  was  constitutionally  ad¬ 
vised  to  recommend  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  this  measure  to  his  parlia¬ 
ment  ;  but  he  was  not  constitution¬ 
ally  advised  when  he  was  brought 
forward  almost  personally  to  say, 
that  he  was  determined  to  have  it 
carried  into  law. 

Lord  Tenterden  likewise  de¬ 
clared  his  continued  hostility  to 
the  bill.  If  the  question  were, 
whether  the  House  should  or  should 
not  resolve  itself  into  a  committee 
to  consider  whether  it  was  fitting 
to  make  any  alteration  in  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  House  of  Commons3 
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or  if  the  question  were,  whether  a 
bili,  containing  a  safe  and  mode¬ 
rate  plan  of  reform,  should  be  taken 
into  consideration,  he  would  hare 
had  no  objection  in  either  of  these 
cases  to  have  voted  for  the  affirm¬ 
ative  proposition.  But  the  ques¬ 
tion  now  was,  whether  they  should 
go  farther  with  the  consideration 
of  this  specific  bill — a  bill  which 
he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying 
ought  on  no  account  to  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  pass  into  a  law.  The  bill 
evinced  a  settled  disregard  to  all 
existing  rights.  In  the  disfran¬ 
chising  clauses,  it  went  far  be¬ 
yond  any  thing  which  could  be 
done  with  safety  ;  and  in  the  en¬ 
franchising  clauses,  it  went  equally 
far  beyond  any  thing  which  the 
state  of  the  country  required ;  for 
it  extended  the  elective  franchise 
not  merely  to  the  great  populous 
towns  which  had  recently  risen 
into  opulence,  but  also  to  the  vil¬ 
lages  and  hamlets  which  had  sprung 
up  around  them.  Moreover,  it 
placed  the  elective  franchise,  if  not 
entirely,  at  least  in  a  preponderat¬ 
ing  degree,  in  the  hands  of  one 
class.  If  that  class  had  been  a  class 
of  men  well  educated  and  well  in¬ 
formed,  he  should  have  felt  great 
reluctance  to  placing  the  elective 
franchise  so  entirely  in  their  hands; 
but  it  was  notorious  that  this  class 
did  not  consist  of  such  persons  as 
he  had  just  described.  The  power 
of  returning  a  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  given  to 
persons  far  below  the  middle  class 
of  society.  He  could  never  con¬ 
sent  to  go  into  committee  upon 
this  bill,  because,  if  he  were  in 
the  committee,  he  should  feel  him¬ 
self  compelled  by  a  sense  of  duty 
to  move  that  every  word  of  the 
bill,  after  the  word  that,”  be 
erased  from  it.  He  saw  no  hope 
of  modifying  it  iu  such  a  manner 


as  would  entitle  it  to  his  approba¬ 
tion  :  he  saw  no  disposition  on  the 
part  of  ministers  to  concede  any 
part  of  the  principles  of  the  bill. 
He  admitted  that  the  expressed 
wishes  of  the  people  deserved  con¬ 
sideration  ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
it  was  the  duty  of  their  lordships 
to  consider  whether  the  fulfilment 
of  their  wishes  might  not  be  per¬ 
nicious  to  themselves,  and  if  they 
were  convinced  that  it  would,  it 
was  their  duty  to  prevent  the 
realization  of  their  hopes.  He  ad¬ 
mitted  also  that  the  opinion  of  a 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons 
wras  entitled  to  respect  from  their 
lordships ;  but  it  ought  to  have  no 
other  influence  over  their  judg¬ 
ments,  and  certainly  ought  not  to 
induce  them  blindly  to  pass  a  bill, 
of  which  they  could  discover  nei¬ 
ther  the  merits  nor  the  necessity. 
It  had  been  said,  that  calamitous 
consequences  would  follow  the  re¬ 
jection  of  this  bill  by  their  lord- 
ships.  He  believed  that  this  would 
turn  out  a  false  prediction  ;  for  he 
never  had  despaired,  nor  would  he 
despair  now,  of  the  good  sense  of 
the  people  of  England.  Give  them 
but  time  for  reflection,  and  he  was 
sure  that  they  would  act,  not  only 
wisely,  but  justly.  Of  late  they 
had  been  excited  by  the  schemes 
of  ministers,  by  the  arts  of  agi¬ 
tators,  by  the  inflammatory  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  public  press.  But 
give  them  time  to  cool,  and  he  had 
no  doubt  that  they  would  be  able  to 
distinguish  between  their  true  and 
their  pretended  friends.  There  was 
a  general  feeling  now  abroad  among 
the  people,  that  they  had  of  late 
been  following  blind  guides ;  and 
a  very  great  majority  of  the  nation 
was  ready  to  enter  into  and  to 
adopt  any  measure  of  moderate 
and  temperate  reform :  but  the 
present  measure  left  nothing  un* 
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touched  in  the  existing  state  of 
the  elective  franchise.  It  intro- 
duced  a  complete  alteration  in  all 
its  departments.  It  went,  at  the 
same  time.,  to  vest  all  the  power  of 
the  state  in  the  other  House  of 
parliament;  and,  were  it  passed 
into  a  law,  there  would  be  nothing 
left  for  this  House  but  to  obey 
the  dictation  of  the  Commons. 
“  Never  shall  I  enter  the  doors  of 
this  House,  after  it  has  become 
the  phantom  of  its  departed  great¬ 
ness/’ 

The  bishops  of  Rochester  and 
Gloucester  expressed  their  deter¬ 
mination  to  vote  against  the  pre¬ 
sent  bill,  as  they  had  voted  against 
the  former ;  for  they  could  find  in 
it  no  alterations  to  justify  a  change 
of  opinion.  It  was  admitted  that 
all  its  principles  remained  the 
same  ;  and  it  was  exactly  to  its 
principles  that  insurmountable  ob¬ 
jections  lay.  The  bishop  of  Glou¬ 
cester,  adverting  to  the  ferocious 
and  most  imprudent  attack  made 
on  the  ecclesiastical  bench  by  the 
catholic  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  said, 
i(  he  has  invited  us  to  vote  for  the 
bill,  because  it  will  conduce  to  our 
own  interest,  adding  that  the 
clergy  were  specially  noted  for  an 
attention  to  their  own  interests. 
If  he  meant,  as  I  suppose  he  did, 
our  regard  to  our  own  private  and 
personal  interest,  I  reject  the  im¬ 
putation  with  unutterable  scorn. 
If  he  meant  our  regard  for  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  church,  then  the 
clergy  had,  on  this  question,  no 
interest  distinct  from  the  general 
weal.  The  noble  earl  stated,  too, 
and  stated  as  an  explanation,  that 
he  did  not  condemn  the  bishops  as 
religionists,  but  only  impeached 
them  for  most  profligate  conduct 
in  this  House.  He  does  not  bring 
any  controversial  charge  against 
us;  but  only  a  moral  one— a  charge 
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not  of  heresy,  but  simply  of  pro¬ 
fligacy;  and  this  he  called  an  ex¬ 
planation  and  mitigation.  It  was 
wisely  done,  therefore,  to  tender 
no  explanation  of  his  other  charges, 
—that  the  bishops  had  been  at  all 
times  abettors  of  tyranny  and  op¬ 
pression,  the  willing  instruments 
of  rapine  and  extortion.  These 
charges  must  be  either  true  or 
false.  I  therefore  call  upon  that 
noble  earl,  in  the  face  of  this 
House,  and  of  the  country,  either 
to  abandon  them  or  to  make  them 
good.  If  he  refuses  to  accept  one 
of  these  alternatives,  his  long  line 
of  ancestry  cannot  protect  him 
from  the  disgrace  of  such  a  course 
of  proceeding.  The  schemes  of  op¬ 
pression  of  James  II.  our  last 
tyrant,  no  doubt  had  abettors. 
Who  they  were  I  shall  not  say, 
but  they  were  not,  at  all  events, 
Protestant  bishops.  The  first  re¬ 
sistance  to  that  tyrant  was  among 
the  clergy  of  the  church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  who  opposed  his  oppressive 
system  at  the  risk  of  life  and 
liberty.  Though  I  wish  not  to 
detract  from  the  glory  of  the  an¬ 
cestors  of  noble  lords  in  this  House, 
who  joined  in  the  expulsion  of  the 
tyrant,  yet  1  can  appeal  to  history 
in  proof  of  the  fact,  that,  but  for 
the  resistance  of  the  Protestant 
clergy  throughout  the  country,  the 
efforts  of  these  distinguished  per¬ 
sons  might  have  failed,  and  the 
House  of  Brunswick,  to  which  we 
owe  our  liberties,  and  which  is 
politically  so  dear  to  us,  might 
have  moved  but  little  beyond  a 
German  principality.” 

The  Lord  Chancellor,  after 
referring  to  the  petitions  which 
had  been  addressed  to  the  House, 
the  resolutions  adopted  at  public 
meetings  of  merchants  and  bankers, 
and  the  composition  of  the  major¬ 
ities  and  minorities  in  the  House 
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of  Commons  to  shew,  that  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  property,  as  well  as  of  num¬ 
bers,  was  in  favour  of  the  measure, 
and  that  the  feeling  of  the  people 
in  behalf  of  it,  had  in  no  degree 
subsided,  met  the  objection  that  it 
was  government  who  had  produced 
and  fostered  an  unnatural  excite¬ 
ment,  by  holding  out  an  enormous 
bribe,  in  the  shape  of  political 
power,  and  that,  instead  of  mode¬ 
rating  the  public  mind,  stirred  up 
the  French  revolution  of  1830, 
they  had  fanned  the  dame  for  their 
own  purposes.  Ministers,  he  said, 
had  done  no  more  than  redeem  the 
pledges  on  which  they  had  taken 
office ;  and  to  these  pledges  they 
were  bound,  not  more  by  their 
own  long  -  entertained  opinions, 
than  by  the  state  in  which  they 
already  found  the  public  mind, 
and  to  which  the  opponents  of 
reform  had  brought  it.  At  the 
general  election  in  1830,  a  pledge 
in  favour  of  reform  was  required 
by  constituents  of  the  candidates. 
These  pledges  were  exacted,  and 
many  of  the  elections  were  over,  or 
at  least  the  choice  of  candidates 
was  made,  before  the  news  of  the 
French  revolution  reached  Eng¬ 
land.  There  was  no  one  place  to 
which  a  candidate  could  go,  where 
he  was  not  sure  to  meet  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  reform.  At  that  election 
great  changes  took  place,  though 
certainly  not  so  great  as  at  the 
subsequent  election  in  1831  ;  and 
these  changes  were  generally,  if 
not  universally,  made  in  favour  of 
reformers  to  the  exclusion  of  anti¬ 
reformers.  Ministers  brought  the 
question  forward,  when  the  people 
were  not  only  ripe  for  it,  but  were 
actually  beseeching  the  government 
to  take  it  up  — when  the  people 
were  lit  for  it  to  a  degree  they  never 
were  before,  and  when  the  feel¬ 
ings  on  the  subject  were  more  in¬ 


tense  and  more  universal  than  on 
any  former  occasion.  On  the  me- 
rits,  and  the  probable  consequences 
of  the  bill  itself,  he  could  not  con¬ 
ceive  how  any  man  could  consider 
it  as  depriving  property  of  its  due 
weight,  who  recollected  that  the 
county  representation  was  left 
almost  untouched.  All  the  county 
members  were  to  be  chosen  by 
freeholders  of  the  same  qualifica¬ 
tions  as  at  present ;  and  moreover, 
copyholders,  leaseholders,  and  even 
tenants  at  will  were  to  possess 
elective  franchise.  Besides  this, 
no  fewer  than  fifty- seven  addi¬ 
tional  members  were  given  to  the 
counties  3  and  the  voters  in  towns, 
who  had  hitherto  possessed  a  vote 
for  the  county,  were  to  be  ex¬ 
cluded.  All  these  regulations 
went,  in  his  opinion,  to  increase 
the  influence  of  property,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  of  the  landed  interest. 
The  10/.  qualification,  too,  was 
viewed  with  much  alarm  ;  and  it 
was  said  that  the  10/.  voters, 
meaning  thereby  all  who  rented 
or  owned  tenements  between  10/. 
and  20/.,  would  be  much  more  nu¬ 
merous  than  those  above  them. 
This  he  conceived  to  be  a  great 
mistake.  Fie  did  not  believe  that 
these  voters  would  be  found,  in 
any  instance,  so  numerous  as  to 
overpower  those  above  them.  In 
Warwick,  for  example,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  voters  at  10/.  and  upwards 
was  300,  and  of  20/.  voters  and 
upwards  215 ;  but  among  the  first 
class  were  to  be  considered  not 
only  the  owners  of  10/.  houses,  but 
the  owners  of  houses  varying  from 
that  value  up  to  20/.  Besides,  the 
owner  of  a  10/.  house,  even  in  great 
towns,  was  not  a  mere  labourer, 
who,  earning  only  10.?.,  12.?.,  or 
14?.  a  week,  could  not  afford  to 
give  3s.  10 cl.  out  of  his  wages  for 
the  rent  of  a  house,  but  a  person 
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of  some  respectability,  a  reputable 
shopkeeper,  tradesman,  or  overseer 
of  some  extensive  manufactory. 
It  w  ras  the  interest  of  all  those 
persons,  poorer  or  richer,  that 
there  should  be  good  government 
in  the  country — that  right  repre¬ 
sentatives  should  be  chosen — that 
men  should  be  sent  to  Parliament 
who  would  watch  over  the  insti¬ 
tutions  of  the  country — and  it  was 
the  interest  in  the  long  run  of  even 
the  humblest  of  these  classes  that 
the  peace  of  the  country  and  the 
prosperity  and  stability  of  all  its 
institutions  should  be  carefully 
and  vigilantly  maintained.  He 
would  not  enter  into  any  enquiry, 
whether  rich  men  had  a  greater 
interest  than  the  poor  in  averting 
a  convulsion  of  the  state.  It  was 
sufficient  for  him  that  the  poor 
man  would  lose  his  all  by  violent 
revolution  ;  he  would  be  the  first 
to  suffer  from  the  ruin  of  trade, 
and  the  want  of  employment.  If 
any  set  of  men  should  be  frantic 
enough  to  dream  of  unsettling  the 
established  institutions  of  the 
country,  and  of  introducing  con¬ 
fusion  into  the  empire,  the  humble 
classes  would  be  the  first  to  suffer, 
and  that  too  most  severely.  But 
even  if  there  should  be  a  set  of 
men  bent  on  dangerous  designs  — 
men  whom  their  lordships  might 
if  they  chose  term  the  populace — 
who  had  no  stake  in  the  country  — 
this  measure  would  give  to  a  class 
of  persons,  who  were  in  the  habit 
of  constant  communication  with 
these  individuals,  and  who  pos¬ 
sessed  influence  over  them,  a  voice 
in  the  election  of  representatives, 
and  thereby  make  it  their  interest 
to  gain  over  those  who  were  dis¬ 
contented  with  the  system.  Their 
lordships  had  been  told  to  look  at 
France,  since  her  late  revolution, 
and  mark  the  enormous  increase  in 
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expenditure  under  her  reformed 
government.  If  it  was  intended 
to  infer  from  this  that  to  render 
parliament  a  more  complete  and 
responsible  representation  of  the 
people,  would  tend  to  encourage  a 
lavish  expenditure  of  the  public 
money,  he  could  not  imagine  any 
proposition  more  utterly  mon¬ 
strous.  The  budget  of  the  French 
popular  chamber  of  deputies  ex¬ 
ceeded  in  amount  the  average 
charge  under  the  despotic  branch 
of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  simply 
because,  in  consequence  of  a  new 
dynasty  and  a  disputed  succession, 
and  because  the  germs  of  a  civil 
war  were  hourly  disclosing  them¬ 
selves  in  France,  and  because  the 
aspect  of  Europe  in  respect  of  that 
country  was  by  no  means  calculated 
to  prevent  her  preparing  herself 
for  the  worst,  a  great  standing 
army,  and,  as  a  consequence,  a  large 
expenditure,  was  required.  Many 
changes  and  benefits,  indeed,  were 
expected  from  reform  ;  but  if  there 
was  one  result  which  more  than 
another  could  confidently  be  ac¬ 
counted  upon,  it  was  this, — that 
in  a  reformed  parliament  no  minis¬ 
ter  could  long  indulge  in  schemes 
leading  to  an  extravagant  expend¬ 
iture  of  the  public  money.  No 
government  would  think  of  ma¬ 
naging  public  affairs  through  the 
mere  agency  of  patronage.  A  re¬ 
formed  parliament,  he  was  sure, 
would  not  deprive  the  executive  of 
that  official  patronage  which  was 
essential  to  its  efficiency :  and  he 
was  equally  sure  that  it  would  not 
admit  of  the  smallest  amount  of 
patronage  which  tended  to  screen 
the  minister  from  responsibility. 
On  the  delicate  considerations  in¬ 
volved  in  the  consequences  of  re¬ 
jecting  the  bill  he  would  not  enter, 
though  much  had  been  already 
said.  But  if  there  was  any  one 
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feeling  more  than  another  which 
he  would  carefully  guard  against, 

• — any  one  enemy  which  he  consi¬ 
dered  more  fatal  than  another  to 
the  security  of  all  establishments  in 
church  and  state,  that  feeling  was 
an  alienation  on  the  part  of  the 
middle  and  lower  classes  from  those 
above  them  in  wealth,  in  station  — 
in  fact,  any  thing  which  would  tend 
to  increase  the  distance  which  sepa¬ 
rated  the  higher  orders  from  the 
body  and  bulk  of  the  people.  Their 
lordships  had  now  an  opportunity, 
not  only  to  regain  any  ground  they 
might  have  lost  by  the  unfortunate 
decision  of  last  session,  but  to  raise 
themselves  infinitely  higher  than 
ever  in  respect  of  the  people  of 
England.  “  Do  not  flatter  vour- 
selves  that  their  interest  in  this 
measure  has  subsided.  It  has 
stood  the  test  of  disappointment, 
and  of  long  delay  ;  but  it  is  as  strong 
and  as  intense  as  ever ;  and  you 
may  rely  on  it,  that  from  one  end  of 
this  land  to  the  other,  the  people, 
— the  intelligent,  the  thinking, 
the  rational,  the  honest  people, 
and  that,  too,  not  merely  of  this 
metropolis,  but  of  every  town,  vil¬ 
lage,  and  hamlet  in  England,  and, 
if  possible,  still  more  in  Scotland 
— hang  with  breathless  suspense 
upon  your  decision  this  night.” 

Lord  Lyndhurst  stated,  that  he 
had  not  as  yet  heard  or  seen  any 
thing  to  convince  him,  that  he 
had  acted  erroneously  in  voting 
against  the  principles  of  the  former 
bill,  or  would  be  now  acting 
rightly  in  voting  for  those  of 
the  present  bill,  which  were  de¬ 
clared  and  admitted  to  be  the 
same.  Knowing,  too,  from  the 
declaration  of  the  noble  earl  oppo¬ 
site  that  it  would  be  vain  to  expect 
to  correct  them  in  committee,  lie 
should  vote  against  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill.  Details  were 


matters  that  might  be  corrected, 
and  even  if  errors  were  committed 
with  regard  to  them,  those  errors 
could  be  repaired  at  some  future 
period  :  but  it  was  not  so  with  the 
principles  of  the  bill  :  if  they 
should  be  once  carried,  the  evil 
could  never  be  remedied,  vestigia 
nulla  retrorsum .  If  their  lord- 
ships  once  took  that  fatal  step,  it 
could  never  again  be  retraced.  That 
the  bill  had  been  called  for  by  the 
country,  and  that  no  considerable 
party  was  against  it,  were  both  of 
them  propositions  which  he  must 
deny.  In  the  year  1828,  or  1829, 
the  whig  member  for  Cheshire  de¬ 
clared  that  that  ill-omened  and 
obsolete  measure  of  parliamentary 
reform  had  been  entirely  forgotten 
by  the  people.  The  noble  lord, 
too,  who  conducted  this  bill 
through  the  House  of  Commons, 
acknowledged  distinctly  that  re¬ 
form  had  been  forgotten  by  the 
people,  but  added  in  a  triumphant 
tone,  e<  We  appealed  to  the  people 
on  the  subject,  and  they  imme¬ 
diately  responded  to  our  call.” 
Would  it  be  said  after  that,  that 
the  present  government  had  not 
awakened  and  called  into  life  the 
feelings  of  the  people  on  this  ques¬ 
tion.  With  the  exception  of  what 
the  Lord  Chancellor  had  described 
to  them  as  having  taken  place  in 
his  own  canvass  in  Yorkshire,  in 
1830,  at  none  of  the  elections 
then  going  on  was  there  any  cry 
about  reform  ;  the  only  cry  was 
about  the  slave  trade.  But  the 
moment  the  result  of  the  insur¬ 
rection  in  Paris  became  known, 
the  cry  of  parliamentary  reform 
superseded  the  cry  of  the  slave 
trade,  and  every  other  cry,  and 
spread  throughout  the  countrywith 
rapidity  and  enthusiasm.  Govern¬ 
ment  was  alone  responsible  for  the 
extraordinary  and  unexpected 
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measure  which  they  had  produced, 
• — a  measure  which  was  hailed  at 
once  by  the  party  of  the  move¬ 
ment,  supported  by  the  press,  and 
advocated  by  the  political  unions. 
As  to  its  opponents,  the  result  of 
all  his  observations  had  been,  that 
their  former  decision  had  been  ap¬ 
proved  of,  and  supported  by  a 
great  proportion  of  the  wealth, 
the  intelligence,  the  station,  and 
character,  in  the  country.  If  any 
peer  had  expected  that  the  viru¬ 
lence  of  the  press  would  have  been 
modified,  or  that  the  political 
unions  would  have  been  converted, 
he  entertained  extravagant  hopes 
which  never  could  have  been  rea¬ 
lised.  He  would  appeal  to  the 
numerous  addresses  which  had 
been  presented  on  the  subject,  and 
which  so  much  pains  had  been  taken 
to  conceal  from  public  observation, 
as  a  proof  of  their  lordships' decision 
having  met  with  the  approval  of 
a  considerable  part  of  the  country. 
Pie  also  instanced  the  large  amount 
of  the  minority  against  the  bill  in 
the  present  House  of  Commons,  to 
show  that  there  was  a  strong 
party  in  the  country  against  the 
measure.  Far  be  it  from  him  to 
say  that  many  persons  of  influence 
and  station,  and  authority,  did  not 
support  the  measure.  But  this 
he  would  assert,  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  individuals  who 
composed  these  classes  were  deci¬ 
dedly  hostile  to  the  measure. 
Plow,  then,  were  they  to  account 
for  the  numbers  by  which  the  bill 
was  supported  ?  In  the  first  place 
it  was  supported  by  the  whole 
Whig  party.  Not  that  they  all 
approved  of  the  measure,  for  many 
of  them  spoke  against  it  in  private, 
who  had  not  the  heart  to  oppose 
it  in  public.  Next  it  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  entire  party  of  the 
movement,  or  of  revolution,  in 


this  country.  They  cordially  ap¬ 
proved  of  the  bill,  not  because  they 
viewed  it  as  a  final  measure,  but 
as  being  the  first  step  to  still  greater 
changes.  This  they  broadly  de¬ 
clared.  There  was  another  nume¬ 
rous  class  of  persons,  who,  almost 
to  a  man,  supported  this  bill, 
namely,  the  great  body  of  dissent¬ 
ers.  He  would  not  advert  to 
their  motives.  Pie  merely  men¬ 
tioned  the  fact.  Again,  there  was 
another  numerous  class,  consisting 
of  all  those  who  were  dissatisfied 
with  their  actual  condition :  they, 
too,  were  favourable  to  the  measure. 
Added  to  these,  there  was  another 
formidable  and  an  active  body, 
— he  meant  the  periodical  press, — 
the  greater  portion  of  which  sup¬ 
ported  this  measure,  for  reasons 
that  were  sufficiently  apparent. 
They  prospered  in  agitation,  and 
they  thought  that  the  carrying  of 
the  bill  would  perpetuate  agita¬ 
tion.  Besides,  looking  to  what 
had  occurred  in  France  and  Bel¬ 
gium,  these  conductors  of  the 
press  saw  a  new  road  opened  to 
their  personal  ambition.  They 

believed  that  they  would  be  en- 

• 

abled  to  take  a  station  in  society, 
and  to  assume  a  power,  which,  five 
or  six  years  ago,  never  entered 
their  minds.  These  were  the  parties 
who  supported  the  bill,  and  gave  to 
it  their  great  numerical  strength. 
That  strength  he  admitted  to  be 
of  a  most  formidable  description, 
and  also  that  it  was  most  powerful 
in  its  organization.  But  he  would 
ask,  whether  the  opinion  of  such 
a  combination  of  persons  ought  to 
possess  influence  sufficient  to  decide 
their  lordships'  votes  on  a  mo¬ 
mentous  occasion  ?  Tire  same 
combination  of  persons,  agitated 
by  the  same  excitement,  and  actu¬ 
ated  by  the  same  motives,  might, 
he  was  convinced,  not  only  under 
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the  present  ministers,  but  under 
any  set  of  ministers,  be  brought 
together,  and  incited  to  act  against 
any  of  the  institutions  of  the 
country — against  the  hierarchy— 
against  the  existence  of  a  standing 
army — against  the  legislative  au¬ 
thority  of  that  House.  In  the 
scheme  of  the  constitution  of  this 
country,  it  was  generally  admitted 
that  the  Sovereign,  or  those  who 
represented  him,  joined  the  con¬ 
servative  mass  in  order  to  keep 
down  the  democratic  power.  It 
never  was  imagined  that  the  Crown 
would  throw  itself  into  the  demo¬ 
cratic  scale  against  the  conserva¬ 
tive  body.  Lord  Bolingbroke,  in 
his  Essays,  as  well  as  another  very 
able  writer,  had  stated,  that  if 
such  an  occurrence  took  place,  it 
would  inevitably  lead  to  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  constitution.  From 
the  time  the  measure  had  first 
been  brought  into  the  other  house 
of  Parliament,  ministers  had  been 
challenged  to  point  out  any  suffi¬ 
cient  reason  for  so  extensive  a 
change,  and  he  had  heard  nothing 
in  the  discussions  either  of  the  last 
or  of  the  present  parliament  which 
could  in  any  respect  justify  it.  The 
measure  intended  to  have  been 
proposed  by  the  noble  and  learned 
lord  on  the  woolsack  would,  he 
believed,  have  been  approved  by 
all  parties;  but  it  was  a  measure 
that  would  have  been  less  extensive 
and  sweeping  than  that  now  called 
for.  They  were  told  that  they 
ought  to  have  strictly  independent 
representatives  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Taking  the  meaning 
of  the  word  independence  as  those 
who  advanced  the  argument  used 
it,  he  would  maintain,  that,  if  the 
principle  were  conceded,  there 
would  be  an  end  to  the  other  two 
powers  in  the  state.  Never,  in 
any  part  of  the  world,  had  such  a 


system  existed.  It  had  been  tried 
in  more  instances  than  one,  and 
constantly  failed.  Fifty  years  ago 
Mr.  Hume  wrote  a  treatise  on  this 
very  point,  and  the  result  of  his 
enquiry  was,  that  the  scheme  was 
wholly  impracticable.  In  our  own 
times,  a  learned  lord,  a  member  of 
the  other  house  of  parliament,  had 
canvassed  the  same  subject  in  a 
quarterly  publication,  and  had  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  same  conclusion. 
Lord  Bolingbroke  had  also  consi¬ 
dered  the  question,  and  he  thought 
the  plan  impracticable,  unless  it 
was  accompanied  by  another  change 
in  the  constitution.  And  what 
was  the  remedy  he  proposed  ?  An 
extension  of  the  prerogative  of  the 
Crown.  Under  this  bill,  the  House 
of  Commons  would  be  so  consti¬ 
tuted  that  no  government  could  be 
carried  on  with  it,  unless  in  such 
a  way  as  the  House  itself  should 
dictate,  and  by  ministers  who 
would  implicitly  obey  its  com¬ 
mands. 

There  were,  it  seemed,  to  be 
sixty-four  members  for  great  towns. 
Was  it  possible  to  think  that  this 
would  not  throw  a  great  prepon¬ 
derance  into  the  scale  of  extreme 
democracy?  And  from  whence 
were  those  sixty-four  members  to 
be  taken  ?  They  were  to  supply 
the  places  of  those  who  were  taken 
from  the  conservative  class.  Let 
it  be  considered  that  two-thirds  of 
the  members  returned  from  Scot¬ 
land  would  be  on  the  side  of  ex¬ 
treme  democracy,  and  that  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  elections  by  the 
catholics  of  Ireland  would  be  on 
the  same  democratic  side.  If  their 
lordships  would  take  the  trouble 
of  making  the  calculation  of  the 
probable,  the  almost  certain  results 
of  the  elections,  they  would  find 
that  they  would  make  a  difference 
of  200  members  at  the  democratic 
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side.  And  what  was  on  the  other? 
The  noble  earl  supposed  that  there 
would  be  some  counterpoise  on  the 
other  side  :  but  no,  there  would 
be  200  members  taken  from  the 
conservative  class,  and  added  to 
their  opponents ;  and  was  it  pos¬ 
sible,  he  would  ask,  for  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  country,  in  its 
present  form,  to  be  carried  on 
with  a  House  of  Commons  so 
constituted?  The  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  having,  as  was  known,  the 
power  of  disbanding  the  army, 
would  be  the  only  power  of  the 
state.  What  necessity,  then,  was 
there  of  running  such  a  risk, — of 
risking  all  on  such  a  cast.  There 
might  be  some  risk,  though  he  be¬ 
lieved  it  would  be  but  slight,  in 
rejecting  the  bill, — but  it  would 
be  nothing  compared  to  the  danger 
of  passing  it.  The  danger  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  House  of  Commons  which 
might  dispose  of  their  lives  and 
liberties  without  control,  would  be 
infinitely  worse  than  any  which 
had  yet  been  pointed  out.  The 
danger  of  collision  between  the 
two  houses,  lie  treated  as  chimeri¬ 
cal.  The  House  of  Lords  had  as 
much  right  to  reject  the  bill  a 
second  time,  as  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  had  to  send  it  to  them  a  se¬ 
cond  time. 

Earl  Grey,  in  his  reply,  repeated 
the  answers  which  had  been  al¬ 
ready  put  forward  to  the  different 
views  taken  of  the  bill  by  its  oppo¬ 
nents,  and,  in  particular,  denied 
the  charge  of  having  either  caused 
the  excitement,  or  carried  change 
to  an  unnecessary  and  extravagant 
extent.  He  averred,  he  said,  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  late 
ministers,  when  they  quitted  office 
in  November,  1830,  were  unani¬ 
mously  of  opinion,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  duke  of  Wellington, 
that  the  government  could  not  be 
Vol.  LX XIV. 


carried  on  unless  some  degree  of 
reform  were  conceded.  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst  himself  had  then  expressed 
the  same  sentiments.  (i  We/’  con¬ 
tinued  his  lordship,  “  succeeding  to 
that  administration,  found  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  look  at  some  measure  of 
reform,  and  the  question,  therefore, 
with  us  only  was,  how  far  the 
reform  should  go.  Government 
may  have  erred — our  views  may 
have  been  wrong — but  applying 
our  best  judgment  to  the  best  in¬ 
formation  we  could  obtain,  and  ex¬ 
amining  minutely  the  situation 
and  prospects  of  the  country,  the 
view  we  took  was  this— that,  some¬ 
thing  being  to  be  done  in  the  way 
of  reform,  it  should  be  done  to  that 
extent  as  to  give  us  a  resting  place, 
on  which  the  constitution  could 
repose  in  future  free  from  all  far¬ 
ther  discussion  and  agitation.  We 
acted  on  that  principle.  Reform 
being  necessary,  the  other  conse¬ 
quences  were  the  result  of  our 
honest  and  unbiassed  judgment. 
Then  this  measure  of  reform  was 
introduced  and  was  received  with 
satisfaction  by  the  whole  country. 
In  the  progress  of  the  feeling  of 
reform  it  was  strongly  directed  to 
those  injurious  systems,  annual 
parliaments,  universal  suffrage,  and 
vote  by  ballot.  Those  I  have  de¬ 
clared  on  other  occasions,  even- 
when  I  was  most  eager  for  reform, 
to  be  in  opposition  to  my  princi¬ 
ples;  but  this  measure,  founded 
on  the  satisfaction  of  the  public — 
and  without  it  I  admit  the  measure 
would  be  good  for  nothing — was 
no  sooner  propagated,  than  all  agi¬ 
tation  became  silent,  and  an  unani¬ 
mity  manifested  itself  to  a  degree 
which  was  hardly  conceivable.”  On 
the  subject  of  the  threatened  crea¬ 
tion  of  peers,  which  had  been  so 
frequently  and  so  pointedly  alluded 
to,  his  lordship  said,  that  the  best 
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writers  on  the  constitution  main¬ 
tained  that  the  best  way  to  prevent 
a  collision  between  the  two 
branches  of  the  legislature  was  to 
put  in  requisition  the  prerogative 
of  the  C  rown  for  the  creation  of 
peers.  That  the  Crown  had  the 
right  to  use  this  prerogative  for 
such  a  purpose  he  was  prepared  to 
maintain.  More  than  that  he 
would  not  say  at  the  present  mo¬ 
ment. 

The  House  divided  at  seven 
o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  14th 
of  April,  when  the  second  reading 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  nine. 
The  numbers  were, 

Contents, 

Present  128  ;  Proxies  56  :  184. 

Not- Contents. 

Present  126;  Proxies  49  :  175. 


Majority  for  the  2nd  reading  9  * 
The  committee  was  appointed 
for  the  first  day  after  the  Easter 
recess. 


*  The  folio  win  o-  was  stated  to  be  the 

O 

manner  in  which  this  majority  came  in 
place  of  the  former  minority.- — 

The  majority  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
Saturday,  the  8th  of  October,  1831,  was 


41  ;  the  majority  on  Saturday,  the  14th 
of  April,  1832,  was  9 — 50.  The  anti- 
reformers  gained  3,  who  voted  on  the  lat¬ 
ter  and  not  on  the  former  occasion, — viz. 
Marquis  of  Ahercorn,  Earl  of  Ashburn- 
liam  and  Lord  Oriel  (  Viscount  Ferrard)  : 
the  reformers  lost  3,  who  voted  on  the 
former  but  not  oil  the  latter  occasion, — ■ 
viz.  Marquis  of  Donegal,  Marquis  of 
Westmeath,  and  Lord  Dawnay  (Viscount 
Downe  : — 56. 

A  comparison  between  Ridgway’s 
Lists  will  account  for  the  56. 

A.  17  peers  who  voted  against  the  bill 
in  1831 ,  voted  for  it  in  1832,  each  count¬ 
ing  as  two ;  B.  10  peers  who  voted  against 
it  in  1831,  did  not  vote  at  all  in  1832  ; 
C.  812  peers  who  had  not  voted  at  all 
in  131,  voted  for  it  in  1832  : — 56. 

A.  (17.)  Laris  of  Harrowby,  Tankerville, 
Bradford,  and  Coventry.  Lords  De 
Roos,  Calthorpe,  Wharncliffe,  Gam- 
bier,  Gage,  Ravens  worth,  North  wick, 
and  Metros  (Earl  of  Haddington). 
Bishops  of  Lincoln,  Llandaff,  Lichfield 
and  Coventry,  Bath  and  Wells,  and 
one  Irish  Bishop,  viz.  Killaloe  ; 

All  the  four  Irish  Prelates  having  voted 
against  the  measure  in  1831. 

B.  (10.)  Marquis  of  Bath,  Earls  of  St. 
Germains,  Stamford,  and  Dudley. 
Lords  Carberry,  Skelmersdale,  Rib- 
blesdale,  Dufferin,  and  Ross  (Earl  of 
Glasgow.  Bishop  of  Peterborough . 

C.  (12.)  Laris  Stanhope,  Somers, O’Neill, 
Stradbroke.  Lords  Middleton,  Crewe, 
and  Stuart  (Lari  of  Moray),  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  York.  Bishops  of  London, 
St.  David’s,  Worcester,  and  Chester. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


Committee  on  the  Bill  in  the  Lords— Motion  that  the  Disfranchising 
Clauses  be  'postponed  to  the  Enfranchising  Clauses ,  carried  against 
Ministers  by  a  majority  of  thirty -five— Ministers  apply  to  the 
King  to  create  Peers — The  King  refuses— Ministers  resign — 'Com¬ 
mons  vote  an  address  to  the  King  to  recall  them —  Violence  of  the 
Reformers — Petitions  to  the  Commons  to  refuse  the  Supplies— 
Failure  of  the  attempts  to  form  a  new  Administration — Ministers 
recalled — Explanations  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst — Discussions  in  the  Lords  on  the  late  proceedings  of  Ministers 
— Application  of  the  King  to  the  opposition  Peers  to  withdraw — • 
Explanation  of  Sir  R .  Peel— Committee  on  the  Bill  in  the  Peers 
— -Reform  intended  to  have  been  proposed  by  the  Opposition— The 
Bill  passes  and,  receives  the  Royal  Assent . 


THE  majority,  by  which  the 
second  reading  of  the  reform 
bill  had  been  carried  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  was  greatly  too  insignifi¬ 
cant  to  give  the  Ministers  anyconfi- 
fidence  of  being  masters  of  it  in  the 
committee.  They  had  nevertheless 
gained  much.  A  creation  of  an  hun¬ 
dred  new  peers,  fatal  in  any  circum¬ 
stances  to  the  independent  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  House  of  Lords,  would 
have  appeared,  if  possible,  still 
more  unjustifiable,  if  it  had  pre¬ 
ceded  the  second  reading,  when  it 
was  yet  unknown  what  effect  might 
have  been  produced  on  the  temper 
of  the  House  by  the  continued  ex¬ 
citement  of  the  public,  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  government,  and 
the  changes  which  had  been  made 
in  the  bill  itself.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  second  reading  were 
again  lost,  the  bill  was  thrown  out  for 
the  session,  unless  all  parliamentary 
law  were  set  at  defiance ;  and,  if  the 
ministers  did  not  become  the  victims 
of  the  violence  which  had  hitherto 
been  exerted  in  their  behalf,  they 


would  at  least  have  forfeited  the 
countenance  of  furious  unions  and 
more  furious  journals,  which  had 
hitherto  been  useful  partisans.  A 
great  danger  was  thus  avoided  by 
getting  the  bill  into  committee,  by 
however  small  a  majority.  As  no 
proxies  count  in  committees  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  they  might,  per¬ 
haps,  reckon  on  the  more  constant 
attendance  of  the  friends  of  govern- 
ment,  and  the  relaxed  hostility  of 
those  who  thought  that  the  only  po¬ 
sition,  from  which  the  substantial 
mischiefs  of  the  bill  could  have  been 
effectually  reseated,  had  already 
been  abandoned.  At  the  worst, 
they  had  still  the  same  power  of 
creating  peers.  They  might  ex¬ 
pect  to  strip  such  a  measure  of 
part  of  its  odium  by  representing 
the  votes  of  the  committee  as  con¬ 
tradictory  to  the  decision  of  the 
House  adopting  the  principles  of 
the  bill,  and  by  insisting  that  the 
conduct  of  the  majority  was  a  dis¬ 
ingenuous  and  i  nsulti  ngcontri  vance 
to  destroy  in  detail  what  they  had 
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been  afraid  openly  to  oppose.  That 
they  must  have  laid  their  account 
with  having  recourse  at  last  to  this 
extreme  measure  seems  to  follow 
from  this,  that,  knowing  as  they 
did  the  sentiments  of  the  peers 
who  had  now  given  them  a  major¬ 
ity,  they  could  not  reasonably  ex¬ 
pect  to  carry  the  bill  unscathed 
through  the  committee  by  means 
of  that  majority,  unless  they  were 
prepared  to  make  greater  conces¬ 
sions  than  they  had  yet  shown  any 
symptoms  of  granting. 

Parliament  met,  after  the  Easter 
recess,  on  the  7th  of  May.  The 
House  of  Lords  went  into  commit¬ 
tee  on  the  reform  bill,  no  attempt 
having  been  made  by  the  opposi¬ 
tion  to  move  any  instructions  to  it. 
In  the  committee,  Earl  Grey  stated 
that  the  House  would  probably  be 
inclined  to  follow  the  course  which 
had  been  adopted  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  viz.  to  dispose  of  the 
enactingparts  of  the  disfranchising 
clauses,  leaving  the  schedules  for 
future  consideration.  Thus,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  first  clause,  they  had  be¬ 
gun  by  determining  that  fifty-six 
boroughs  should  be  disfranchised, 
and  had  delayed  the  schedule  of  the 
particular  boroughs  till  the  other 
clauses  should  be  disposed  of.  As 
there  were  some,  however,  who 
objected  to  say,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  that  the  number  of  fifty-six 
should  be  disfranchised,  it  was  his 
intention,  when  they  came  to  that 
clause,  to  propose  that  the  words 
“  fifty-six’'  should  be  omitted, 
and  to  propose  that  each  of  the  bo¬ 
roughs  in  schedule  A.,  that  is,  the 
different  boroughs  in  the  schedule, 
as  they  were  afterwards  to  be  se¬ 
parately  proposed  to  the  House, 
should  cease  to  send  members  to 
parliament.  -He  thought  this  the 
best  mode  of  obviating  the  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  clause  as  it  now  stood. 


On  this,  Lord  Lyndhurst  sug¬ 
gested  that  it  would  be  still  more 
convenient  to  postpone  altogether 
the  consideration  of  the  first  clause. 
If  this  were  done,  he  should  like¬ 
wise  propose  the  postponement  of 
the  second  clause ;  and  he  would 
take  this  course,  for  the  purpose 
of  entering  on  the  consideration  of 
the  boroughs  and  places  to  be  en¬ 
franchised,  a  matter  which  he 
thought  ought  to  be  discussed,  be¬ 
fore  the  House  entered  on  the 
question  of  disfranchisement. 
This  would  involve  nothing  like  a 
prejudgment  of  these  clauses. 
To  borrow  the  language  of  his 
profession,  he  desired  that  the 
clauses  should  be  postponed  “  with¬ 
out  prejudice,” — in  fact,  that  the 
House  should  reserve  itself  for  the 
consideration  of  them  unprejudiced 
and  unfettered,  precisely  as  if  they 
had  not  been  postponed  at  all.  He 
recommended  this  mode  of  pro¬ 
ceeding,  because  a  bill  of  this  kind 
ought  to  be  essentially  a  bill  of 
enfranchisement,  of  which  principle 
disfranchisement  ought  only  to  be 
the  consequence.  The  proper  mode 
of  proceeding  in  disfranchising  a 
number  of  places  was,  to  begin  by 
establishing  the  necessity  of  the 
occasion,  and  by  ascertaining  pre¬ 
viously  what  places  were  to  be  en¬ 
franchised.  Earl  Grey’s  proposal 
met  the  objection  in  part,  but  not 
altogether;  for  by  coming  to  the 
consideration  of  the  first  clause 
they  would  still  make  disfran¬ 
chisement  precede  enfranchise¬ 
ment  ;  but  if  his  lordship  would 
not  only  omit  the  number  a  fifty- 
six,”  but  abstain  from  incor¬ 
porating  the  schedule  with  the 
clause, the  objection  would  beentire- 
ly  obviated.  It  was  more  gracious 
to  begin  with  an  act  of  favour,  or  if 
they  would,  of  justice.  Now  to 
begin  with  disfranchisement  was  to 
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begin  with  depriving  persons  of 
a  right.  The  preamble  of  the  bill 
admitted  that  it  was  a  right ;  and 
before  touching  it,  they  ought  to 
establish  enfranchisement  as  the 
foundation  and  justification  of  the 
proceeding.  If  they  pursued  this 
course,  they  would  disfranchise  as 
a  matter  of  necessity ;  but  if  not, 
on  what  principle  would  they  dis¬ 
franchise?  In  almost  every  plan 
of  reform  hitherto  brought  forward, 
enfranchisement  had  been  the  end, 
and  disfranchisement  had  been  re¬ 
garded  only  as  a  means.  Seventy 
years  ago,  the  plan  of  Lord  Chat¬ 
ham  was,  to  add  a  hundred  mem¬ 
bers,  to  be  returned  partly  by  the 
counties,  partly  by  large  towns; 
but  disfranchisement  formed  no 
part  of  it.  The  next  was  Mr. 
Pitt’s  first  plan  in  17 83,  which 
likewise  proposed  the  addition  of 
an  hundred  members,  and  provided 
for  disfranchisement  only  in  this 
way,  that  if  any  borough  should 
forfeit  its  right  to  return  members, 
then  the  franchise  should  be  thrown 
into  the  general  mass.  Mr.  Pitt’s 
second  plan,  that  of  1785,  was,  to 
add  seventy-two  members,  and 
raise  a  sum  of  money  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  thirty-six  boroughs;  but 
this  latter  step  was  to  be  a  subse¬ 
quent  measure,  and  was  not  to  be 
resorted  to,  till  it  had  been  seen 
how  the  addition  of  the  seventy-two 
members  would  operate.  Mr. 
Flood’s  plan  was,  likewise,  one  of 
addition,  without  any  mention  of 
disfranchisement.  Of  Lord  Grey’s 
own  earlier  plan,  the  main  feature 
was,  the  great  increase  of  the 
county  members.  Some  years 
ago,  another  plan  had  been  intro¬ 
duced  by  Lord  John  Russell,  com¬ 
prehended  in  four  resolutions,  the 
second  of  which  declared,  that  it 
was  expedient  to  give  members  to 
the  large  towns  then  unrepre¬ 


sented  ;  but  the  third  resolution 
recommended  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  consider  how  the 
enfranchisement  might  be  best 
effected  without  any  inconvenient 
addition  to  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  and  the  very 
words  of  Lord  John  Russell  on 
that  occasion  were,  u  Let  us  first 
agree  as  to  what  towns  shall  be 
enfranchised,  and  then  we  shall  see 
what  is  to  be  the  extent  of  disfran¬ 
chisement,  —  what  alterations  it 
maybe  necessary  to  propose.”  On 
the  same  principle  he  would  now 
proceed.  It  was  no  prejudging 
the  question  of  disfranchisement ; 
for  their  lordships  would  after¬ 
wards  measure  the  extent  of  dis¬ 
franchisement  by  the  extent  to 
which  they  should  have  carried  the 
principle  of  enfranchisement.  He 
admitted,  at  once,  that  he  consi¬ 
dered  the  second  reading  of  the 
bill  to  have  fixed  the  three  princi¬ 
ples  of  disfranchisement,  enfran¬ 
chisement,  and  extension  of  suf¬ 
frage  ;  but  yet  the  House  was  not 
fettered,  in  the  slightest  degree, 
as  to  the  point  to  which  these  prin¬ 
ciples  were  to  be  carried,  although 
he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that,  after  all  that  had  passed  in 
both  houses  of  parliament,  and 
looking  at  the  state  of  the  country, 
and  the  expectations  which  were 
abroad,  neither  he,  nor  those  with 
whom  he  acted,  were  disposed  to 
suggest  any  alterations  which 
would  render  the  measure  unsatis¬ 
factory  to  intelligent  reformers. 
He  moved  that  the  first  and  second 
clauses  of  the  bill  should  be  post¬ 
poned. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  reminded 
the  House  that,  although  Earl  Grey 
had  proposed  to  omit  the  number, 
that  had  no  connectionwhatever  with 
any  intention  not  to  propose  the 
disfranchisement  of  all  the  fifty-six. 
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He  admitted  there  would  he  an 
inconvenience  attending  the  clause 
if  it  were  proposed  at  once  that 
fifty-six  boroughs  should  be  dis¬ 
franchised;  and  therefore  it  had 
been  proposed  to  leave  out  the  num¬ 
ber,  but  with  the  certain  intention 
of  proposing  the  insertion  of  every 
one  of  the  fifty-six  ns  they  went 
on.  The  present  proposition  was 
of  a  different  character,  and,  con¬ 
sidering  by  whom  it  was  likely 
to  be  supported,  he  could  view  it 
in  no  other  light  than  as  a  negative 
of  the  most  important  part  of  the 
bill.  If  the  mover  of  that  propo¬ 
sition  would  even  now  say  that  he 
did  not  object  to  the  principle 
of  schedules  A  and  B,  but  that 
lie  would  rather  schedules  C  and 
1)  should  be  taken  first,  he  could 
understand  the  objection,  and 
might  be  disposed  to  accede  to  it. 
If  he  would  point  out  that  there 
was  something  for  which  they 
ought  to  wait,  before  proceeding 
to  the  examination  of  this  first 
clause,  some  information  which 
they  had  not  yet  obtained,  but 
which  might  be  forthcoming  at  a 
later  period  of  the  discussion,  he 
should  not  think  the  motion  un¬ 
reasonable  ;  but  when  the  mover 
left  them  in  the  dark  as  to  all  this, 
and  as  to  his  own  intentions,  and 
those  of  the  party  with  which  lie 
acted,  in  relation  to  these  clauses, 
he  could  not  but  think  that  the 
proposition  was  made  with  a  view 
to  get  rid  of  the  clause  altogether. 
The  attack, — for  attack  it  was, — 
was  directed  against  that  part  of 
the  bill  which  he  most  valued,  and 
which  those  opposed  to  all  reform 
most  dreaded;  for  their  great  ha¬ 
tred  was  directed  against  schedule 
A,  and  if  that  could  be  put  in 
jeopardy,  or  defeated,  it  was  easy 
to  guess  how  it  would  fare  with 
schedule  13.  and  the  rest  of 


the  measure.  The  leading  prin¬ 
ciple  on  which  the  whole  was 
founded  was  the  taking  away 
the  representation  from  places 
which,  in  the  lapse  of  time  had 
become  obscure  and  decayed,  and 
which  had  also,  from  the  same 
causes,  become  corrupt  or  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  individuals.  They 
were  now  told,  however,  that  it 
could  be  of  no  importance  that  dis¬ 
franchisement  should  betaken  last, 
because  when  they  knew  what  they 
had  to  enfranchise,  they  should 
then  know  the  extent  of  disfran¬ 
chisement.  But  were  those  who 
were  favourable  to  the  principles, 
as  well  as  to  the  details  of  the  bill, 
to  wait,  and  hazard  the  safety  of 
those  principles,  until  they  saw  to 
what  degree  of  enfranchisement  its 
enemies  would  consent,  that  they 
might  then  ascertain  how  far  they 
would  be  permitted  to  carry  the 
principle  of  disfranchisement  ? 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby  thought 
Lord  Lyndhurst’s  proposal  most 
reasonable  and  convenient.  But 
though  he  would  support  it,  he 
could  not  allowT  it  to  be  supposed 
for  a  moment,  that  lie  meant,  by 
this  postponement,  to  object  to  the 
disfranchising  clause,  even  to  its 
full  extent,  if,  after  considering 
the  enfranchising  clauses,  their 
lordships  should  be  of  opinion  it 
ought  to  stand  in  the  bill.  He 
had  been  glad  to  hear  Earl  Grey 
himself  state  that  the  words  “  fifty- 
six”  were  to  be  omitted  from  the 
clause — for  the  retaining  of  which 
he  saw  no  reason  except  that 
they  were  placed  there ;  but  the 
noble  earl,  though  he  proposed  to 
omit  the  words  fifty-six,  meant  to 
move  that  each  of  the  boroughs 
composing  that  fifty-six  should  be 
proposed  seriatim.  Now  he  would 
ask  whether  this  was  not  the  same 
thing  in  effect :  Would  not  the  more 
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safe  course  be  to  adopt  what  was 
now  proposed  ;  for  if  they  went  on 
from  borough  to  borough  in  the 
first  clause,  they  would  not  know 
where  to  stop.  They  wmild  have 
in  that  case  nothing  to  guide  them 
with  certainty  as  to  whether  they 
should  disfranchise  fifty-six,  or 
forty-six,  or  sixty;  but  if  they 
began  with  enfranchisement,  then 
they  would  have  something  to 
guide  them.  It  was  not  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  one  or  two  towns ;  it 
was  not  the  difference  of  whether 
this  place  was  enfranchised,  before 
that  was  disfranchised.  That 
might  not  be  the  most  important 
consideration ;  but  it  was  an  import¬ 
ant  consideration  to  see  generally 
how  far  the  principle  of  enfran¬ 
chisement  was  necessary,  and  then 
it  could  be  more  easily  ascertained 
how  far  they  ought  to  carry  the 
principle  of  disfranchisement.  He 
was  disposed  to  go  to  any  reason¬ 
able  length  which  would  give  a 
chance  of  tranquilizing  the  country 
and  placing  a  good  government  on 
a  firm  basis :  but  the  more  safe, 
reasonable,  and  prudent  course 
would  be,  to  consider  first  that  part 
of  the  bill  which  was  matter  of 
grace  and  favour — to  see  which 
were  the  towns  whose  wealth  and 
rank  entitled  them  to  representa¬ 
tion-then  to  go  to  the  counties, 
and  enquire  which  were  those  that 
required  additional  members — next 
to  consider  the  means  of  giving  to 

11  o  O 

all  a  respectable  constituency  ;  and 
then  they  might,  with  great  pro¬ 
priety,  consider  how  far  they  should 
carry  the  principle  of  disfranchise¬ 
ment. 

Lord  Bexley  was  of  the  same 
opinion,  and  thought  that  the 
remedy  should  not  be  carried  be¬ 
yond  the  grievance  complained  of. 
Their  lordships  would  thus  arrive 
at  the  question,  whether  any  dis* 


franchisement  was  necessary ;  for 
it  seemed  to  him,  that,  by  a  proper 
adjustment  and  classification  of 
boroughs,  disfranchisement  might 
be  avoided  altogether.  The  Earl  of 
Radnor,  on  the  other  hand,  thought 
that  this  proposition,  coming 
as  it  did,  from  a  declared  enemy 
of  the  bill,  and  who  still  thought 
that  nomination  boroughs  did  not 
deserve  to  be  condemned,  meant 
nothing  else  than  throwing  out  the 
disfranchisement  clauses;  and  these 
were  precisely  the  clauses  which 
chiefly  interested  the  popular  will 
of  the  country.  Notwithstanding 
what  had  been  said,  there  was  an 
essential  difference  between  it  and 
the  proposal  of  Earl  Grey.  The 
latter  had  merely  said  this:- — “  If 
you  lay  down  in  the  first  instance 
that  hftv-six  boroughs  are  to  be 
disfranchised,  you  must  then  look 
out  for  the  different  boroughs  which 
are  to  form  part  of  those  fifty-six : 
but  if  you  omit  the  words  fifty-six, 
you  are  at  liberty  to  look  out  for 
the  nomination  boroughs,  and  if 
you  find  fifty-six  boroughs  or  more 
deserving  disfranchisement,  you  can 
put  them  both  at  once  into  schedule 
A.”  The  difference  between  the 
two  propositions  was  thus  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  cause  and  effect. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  said, 
he  had  already  avowed,  and  would 
again  avow,  liis  decided  hostility 
to  the  bill.  He  was  convinced  that, 
do  what  their  lordships  might  with 
it,  it  would  never  be  any  thing  but 
an  evil  to  the  country.  His  opinion 
was,  that  when  they  should  have 
amended  this  bill  as  far  as  it  was 
capable  of  amendment,  they  would 
find  a  crisis  hanging  over  the 
country  which  this  bill  would  have 
occasioned,  and  which  it  would  not 
leave  the  government  with  the 
means  of  averting.  But  when  once 
the  bill  had  passed  the  second  read- 
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ing— when  a  majority  of  their  lord- 
ships  had  decided  that  its  princi¬ 
ples  were  fit  to  be  acceded  to,  and 
that  its  details  should  be  considered 
in  a  committee,  he  felt  it  to  be  his 
duty,  as  a  peer  of  parliament,  to 
consider  the  principles  of  the 
bill,  and  to  make  it  so  far  as  it 
was  capable  of  being  made,  a 
measure  fit  for  the  House  to  pass 
and  for  the  government  to  carry 
into  execution.  No  answer  had 
been  even  attempted  to  the  argu¬ 
ment  of  lord  Lyndhurst,  which 
showed  that,  according  to  all  pre¬ 
cedent,  according  to  all  analogy  of 
law,  and  according  to  all  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  maxims  of  the  consti¬ 
tution,  the  first  principle  which 
ought  to  be  considered  was  the 
principle  of  enfranchisement,  and 
that  the  second  was,  whether  dis¬ 
franchisement  ought  or  ought  not 
to  follow  it.  To  that  argument, 
the  lord  Chancellor,  who  was  a 
great  lawyer,  and  capable  of  giving 
an  answer  to  any  argument  which 
could  be  answered,  had  not  said  a 
single  word.  He  had  left  the 
argument  as  it  stood,  and  that  was 
a  decisive  proof  that  the  argument 
was  unanswerable.  It  was  not  with 
any  dirty  view  of  defeating  the  bill 
by  a  side  wind  that  he  supported 
this  amendment.  The  question 
for  their  lordships  to  consider  was, 
whether  they  would  first  vote  one 
clause,  by  which,  one  after  another, 
fifty-six  boroughs  were  to  be  dis¬ 
franchised,  and  then  another  by 
which  thirty  more  were  to  be  par¬ 
tially  disfranchised,  without  know¬ 
ing  what  the  extent  of  enfran¬ 
chisement  was  to  be,  and  without 
having  decided  whether  they  would 
go  to  the  full  length  of  the  bill  it¬ 
self.  And  why  was  all  this  to  be 
done  ?  Because  certain  persons  in 
the  country  thought  proper  to  call 
those  boroughs  rotten  nomination 


boroughs.  Now,  whilst  they  were 
talking  of  rotten  nomination  bo¬ 
roughs,  he  wanted  to  know  whether 
no  such  boroughs  would  remain 
after  this  bill  was  carried?  It  was 
well  known  that  there  would.  He 
thought  that  at  a  future  stage  of 
the  bill  he  should  be  able  to  prove  at 
their  lordships’  bar  that  a  nomina¬ 
tion  borough  was  even  created  by  if. 

Lord  Holland  argued,  that  the 
present  proposition  was  inconsist¬ 
ent  with  the  decision  to  which  the 
II  ouse  had  come  on  the  second 
reading,  being,  in  truth,  a  propo¬ 
sition  against  the  principles  of  the 
bill.  The  principles  of  this  bill  were 
d  i  sf r  an  ch  i  se  m  e  n  t,  e  n  fr  an  c  h  i  se  m  e  n  t , 
and  the  extension  of  the  suffrage ; 
and  one  of  its  subsidiary  principles 
was  the  order  i n  which  its  three  great 
principles  stood.  And  in  speaking 
of  the  principles  of  the  bill,  they 

must  always  bear  in  mind  what 
* 

were  its  principles  according  to  the 
conceptions  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  and  of  the  people.  Now, 
after  their  lordships  had  sanctioned 
the  view  taken  of  the  bill  by  the 
House  of  Commons  by  agreeing  to 
the  second  reading,  would  it  be 
wise,  prudent,  or  decorous,  unless 
a  strong  case  of  necessity  were 
made  out,  to  tamper  with  that 
which  the  House  of  Commons,  and, 
what  was  perhaps  more  material, 
the  people  of  England,  considered 
as  the  principle  of  the  bill  ?  In 
considering  this  amendment  he  was 
bound  to  look  at  its  tendency  and 
effect,  rather  than  at  its  profes¬ 
sions.  The  noble  and  learned  mover 
had  told  them,  that  he  bowed  with 
deference  to  the  decision  of  the 
House  on  the  second  reading  ;  and 
yet  what  course  was  he  now  pur¬ 
suing  ?  The  whole  of  his  argument 
was  directed  against  the  principle 
of  disfranchisement.  I  will  ad¬ 
mit,”  said  he,  “  of  disfranchisement 
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as  a  consequence  of  enfranchise¬ 
ment,  but  as  a  principle,  I  abjure, 
abominate,  and  detest  it.”  But 
what  said  the  bill,  which  their  lord- 
ships  had  now  read  a  second  time? 
That  disfranchisement  was  the 
principle  of  the  bill ;  and  that  en¬ 
franchisement,  if  it  were  not  a  con¬ 
sequence  of,  was  at  least  subse¬ 
quent  to,  disfranchisement.  An¬ 
other  noble  earl  had  said,  “  this  is 
a  very  simple  matter,  and  it  makes 
very  little  difference  whether  you 
enfranchise  first,  and  disfranchise 
afterwards,  or  vice  versa  ”  Was 
it  a  simple  matter,  either  in  the 
feelings  of  the  people,  or  in  the 
effect  which  it  would  produce  upon 
them  ?  Did  their  lordships  think 
that  those  who  were  attached  to 
the  bill,  and  looked  forward  with  an 
earnest  and  ardent  desire  to  its 
ultimate  success,  would  consider 
the  postponement  of  the  disfran¬ 
chisement  as  a  trifling  matter  ? 
They  would  feel  that  the  postpone¬ 
ment  of  that  clause  proved  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  strong  feeling  of  hos¬ 
tility  in  the  House  against  the 
principle  of  the  bill.  Another  ar¬ 
gument  of  the  enemies  of  tie 
bill,  had  been  stated  thus:  “  If 
you  postpone  this  clause,  there  is 
great  probability  that  there  will 
be  no  disfranchisement  at  all 
and  then  the  noble  baron  who  said 
so,  expressed  a  hope  that  some  trick 
might  be  performed — some  adjust¬ 
ment  or  classification  of  boroughs 
might  be  devised — which  would 
do  away  with  disfranchisement  al¬ 
together.  After  such  a  declaration, 
coming  with  so  much  frankness 
from  such  a  quarter,  could  he  en¬ 
tertain  a  moment’s  doubt  that  the 
object  of  those  who  proposed  the 
postponement  of  this  clause  was 
either  to  get  rid  of  it  entirely,  or 
to  maim  and  mutilate  the  bill  in 
such  a  manner  as  would  render  it 
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the  scorn,  and  not  the  delight,  of 
the  people  ? 

Lord  Wharncliffe  said,  that  mi¬ 
nisters  and  their  supporters  argued 
the  question  unfairly,  when  they 
assumed  that  those,  who  supported 
the  amendment,  were  desirous  of 
getting  rid  of  disfranchisement.  In 
voting  for  the  amendment  he  was 
actuated  by  no  such  motive.  On 
a  former  occasion,  he  said  that  he 
would  agree  to  nothing  which 
would  affect  the  principles  of  the 
bill.  He  now  repeated  that  decla¬ 
ration.  He  was  prepared  to  go 
the  full  length  of  schedule  A  with 
respect  to  disfranchisement,  and 
he  knew  that  many  noble  lords  on 
his  side  of  the  House  agreed  with 
him  upon  that  point.  But  he 
would  not  disfranchise  except  upon 
grounds  which  would  satisfY  his 
conscience  and  the  judgment  of  the 
country.  How  could  their  lordships 
tell  how  many  boroughs  it  was 
proper  to  disfranchise,  until  they 
knew  how  many  were  to  be  enfran¬ 
chised  ?  It  was  possible  that  an 
addition  might  be  made  to  the 
number  of  boroughs  in  schedule  A, 
by  inserting  in  it  some  of  those  at 
present  contained  in  schedule  B, 
or  by  other  means.  He  could  as¬ 
sure  the  House,  now  that  the  mea¬ 
sure  was  in  committee,  noble  lords 
on  his  side  of  the  House  were  as 
anxious  as  their  opponents  could 
be,  that  disfranchisement  should 
be  carried  far  enough  to  satisfy 
the  reasonable  desires  of  the  people. 
He  entreated  ministers  to  try  whe¬ 
ther  there  did  not  exist  on  his  side 
of  the  House  a  cordial  disposition 
to  meet  them  cordially.  If  minis¬ 
ters  would  not  stand  out  upon 
points  which,  after  all,  would  not 
have  any  practical  effect  upon  the 
good  or  evil  of  the  bill,  they  would 
have  it  in  their  power  to  pass  a 
measure  which  would  give  general 
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satisfaction  to  the  country.  Under 
these  circumstances  he  must  not  be 
told  that  the  mere  proposition  to 
postpone  the  reading  of  the  first 
clause,  until  after  the  third  had 
been  disposed  of,  was  an  attempt 
to  defeat  the  principle  of  the  bill. 
What  principle  would  it  defeat? 
Would  it  get  rid  of  disfranchise¬ 
ment  ?  No  ;  nor  was  it  so  intended. 
If  a  reform  of  the  representation 
was  to  be  made  upon  fair  princi¬ 
ples,  enfranchisement  ought  to  pre¬ 
cede  disfranchisement.  For  him¬ 
self,  if  the  question  before  the 
House  was  simply  whether  the 
whole  of  schedule  A  should  be 
adopted,  he  would  vote  for  it  j 
and,  further,  lie  would  state,  that 
he  would  never  consent  to  any  ar¬ 
rangement  which  would  reduce  the 
amount  of  disfranchisement  below 
that  contained  in  the  schedule. 

The  Earl  of  Harewood  thought 

o 

that,  as  the  bill  had  passed  the 
second  reading,  and  entered  the 
committee,  it  ought  to  be  dealt 
with  fairly  5  and  if  he  believed  that 
the  motion  now  before  the  House 
contained  any  thing  of  a  sinister 
character,  he  would  not  support  it. 
At  the  same  time  he  could  not  but 

lament  that  his  noble  and  learned 

✓ 

friend  had  not  given  the  House  a 
little  more  time  to  consider  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  his  amend¬ 
ment.  He  believed  that  if  minis¬ 
ters  knew  the  nature  of  the  amend¬ 
ments  which  would  be  proposed,  if 
the  postponement  should  be  agreed 
to,  much  of  their  objection  to  the 
proposition  would  be  removed.  An 
idea  seemed  to  be  entertained  that 
the  object  of  the  amendment  was 
to  defeat  schedule  A  ;  but  he  be¬ 
lieved  that  no  such  intention  was 
entertained,  and,  if  it  were,  he  would 
not  support  the  amendment.  lie 
believed  that  the  amendments 
which  would  be  proposed  would 


comprise  the  whole  of  schedule  A. 

Earl  Grey  said,  that  nothing 
could  have  been  devised  better  cal¬ 
culated  to  defeat  the  bill  than  this 
amendment,  and  he  would  state  at 
once  that,  if  it  were  carried,  he 
would  consider  it  fatal  to  the  bill. 
The  principles  to  which  he  was 
pledged  were  those  of  disfranchise¬ 
ment,  enfranchisement,  and  the 
extension  of  the  qualification.  With 
respect  to  the  two  first,  he  was 
ready  to  listen  to  any  suggestions 
which  might  be  made  with  the 
view  of  preventing  injustice  in  de¬ 
tails,  but  he  would  not  consent  to 
any  reduction  of  the  extent  of  either 
disfranchisement  or  enfranchise¬ 
ment.  To  the  third  principle  he 
knew  the  expectations  of  the  people 
were  most  anxiously  directed — he 
meant  tbe  qualification.  To  the 
10/.  qualification  he  felt  himself 
decidedly  and  irrevocably  pledged, 
and  he  would  admit  of  no  altera¬ 
tion  respecting  it,  except  such  as 
could  be  clearly  shown  to  be  a 
security  against  abuse.  He  would 
resist  with  the  most  fixed  deter¬ 
mination  any  proposition,  which, 
under  the  pretence  of  regulation, 
would  have  the  effect  of  raising  the 
qualification.  These  things  being 
fixed,  so  far  was  the  proposed  mo¬ 
tion  a  matter  of  little  consequence, 
that  it  appeared  to  him  of  the  first 
importance.  If  it  did  not  entirely 
subvert  the  principle  of  the  bill,  it 
materially  affected  it,  and  therefore 
it  was  quite  impossible  that  he 
could  accede  to  it.  He  could  not 
understand  upon  what  ground  it  > 
was  contended  that  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  enfranchise  before  disfran¬ 
chising.  He  might  reverse  the 
proposition  and  say,  that  the  amount 
of  enfranchisement  could  not  be 
ascertained,  till  the  extent  of  dis¬ 
franchisement  was  known.  A  noble 
baron  had  expressed  a  hope  that 
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ministers  would  confide  in  the  dis¬ 
position  of  noble  lords  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House  to  grant  a  proper 
measure  of  reform  to  the  people. 
If  he  had  observed  any  such  dis¬ 
position,  no  one  would  have  been 
more  ready  than  himself  to  have 
met  it  in  a  proper  spirit,  always 
recollecting  that  to  the  principles 
of  the  bill  he  was  irrevocably  fixed  ; 
but  what  reason  had  he  to  expect 
that  any  thing  approaching  to  such 
an  arrangement  would  be  made? 
Many  peers  who  had  voted  for  the 
second  reading,  at  the  same  time 
declaring  that  there  was  much  in 
the  bill  which  they  objected  to, 
now  intended  to  support  the  amend¬ 
ment.  Under  these  circumstances, 
could  he  trust  the  measure  in  their 
hands  with  the  hope  that  it  would 
be  brought  to  such  a  consummation 
as  would  satisfy  either  his  own  con¬ 
science  or  the  expectations  of  the 
public?  With  opinions  so  divergent, 
or  rather  so  opposite,  all  arrange¬ 
ment  was  impossible.  One  noble 
lord  said,  that  if  any  alterations 
should  be  proposed  which  would 
defeat  the  principles  of  the  bill, 
ministers  might  reckon  upon  many 
allies  coming  over  to  them  from 
the  opposite  ranks.  That,  how¬ 
ever,  was  a  hope  on  which  it  was 
not  possible  for  him  to  rely  con¬ 
sistently  with  his  duty  to  his  king, 
his  country,  and  himself.  He  was 
of  opinion  that  there  would  be  a 
difficulty  amounting  to  impossi¬ 
bility,  under  the  present  motion, 
to  carry  the  bill  to  that  successful 
issue  whicli  was  necessary  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  public  ;  and  if  it 
should  miscarry,  it  would  then  be 
absolutely  necessary  for  him  to 
consider  the  course  he  should  be 
constrained  to  adopt. 

The  House  divided,  and  minis¬ 
ters  were  left  in  a  minority  of 
thirty-five  3  the  votes  for  Lord 
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Lyndhurst’s  amendment  being  151, 
and  those  against  it  1 16.  Earl 
Grey  immediately  moved  that  the 
House  should  resume,  and  stated 
he  would  then  move,  that  the 
farther  consideration  of  the  bill 
should  be  delayed  till  Thursday 
the  10th.  Lord  Ellenborough  re¬ 
gretted  that  ministers  should  thus 
interpose  delay,  and  the  more  so, 
because  it  deprived  him  of  an  op¬ 
portunity,  which  he  would  have  had 
on  the  following  day,  of  explaining 
to  the  House  in  detail,  the  amend¬ 
ments  which  he  and  his  friends 
had  intended  to  propose.  He  would 
merely  say,  that  having,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  other  peers,  given 
the  most  serious  consideration  to 
the  great  principles  of  the  bill— 
having  wTell  considered  the  claims 

O 

possessed  by  the  towns  included  in 
schedules  C  and  D, — having  like¬ 
wise  considered  the  reasonableness, 
under  existing  circumstances,  of 
carrying  into  effect  the  changes 
whicli  these  clauses,  taken  in  con¬ 
junction  with  other  parts  of  the 
bill,  would  create,— having  reflect¬ 
ed  on  the  proposal  to  give  additional 
members  to  the  counties, — and  hav  ¬ 
ing  at  the  same  time  very  strong 
objections  to  schedules  B  and  E, 
the  result  of  the  amendments  to 
be  proposed  would  have  been  to 
give  enfranchisement  to  an  extent 
such  as  would  have  made  it  neces¬ 
sary  (unless  an  inconvenient  in¬ 
crease  of  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  were  resorted  to)  to  dis¬ 
franchise  the  boroughs  contained 
in  schedule  A,  which,  with  Wey¬ 
mouth,  would  cause  a  reduction  of 
113  members.  Another  proposal 
would  have  been,  to  prevent  persons 
from  voting  for  counties  in  respect 
of  property  situated  in  boroughs, 
and  to  adopt  a  more  clear  and 
certain  mode  of  ascertaining  the 
genuineness  and  value  of  hold- 
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ings,  while  both  the  10/.  qualifica¬ 
tion  should  be  adopted,  and  the 
scot  and  lot  right  of  voting  retain¬ 
ed  where  it  already  existed. 

The  farther  consideration  of  the 
bill  having  been  postponed,  Earl 
Grey  proceeded  to  the  king,  and 
tendered  his  Majesty  the  alterna¬ 
tive  of  either  arming  the  ministers 
with  the  powers  they  deemed  ne¬ 
cessary  to  enable  them  to  carry 
through  their  bill,  which  meant  a 
power  to  create  whatever  peers 
they  might  deem  requisite,  or  of 
accepting  their  resignation.  His 
Majesty  did  not  decide  immedi¬ 
ately  on  the  matter  which  was  thus 
unexpectedly  submitted  to  him  ; 
but,  in  the  course  of  the  following 
day,  he  informed  lord  Grey  that 
he  had  determined  to  accept  his 
resignation  rather  than  have  re¬ 
course  to  the  only  alternative  which 
had  been  proposed.  All  the  minis¬ 
ters  and  their  adherents  immedi¬ 
ately  resigned  en  masse. 

On  the  qth  earl  Grey  announced 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  lord 
Althorpe  in  the  Commons,  that 
the  ministry  was  at  an  end,  and 
that  they  held  their  offices  only  till 
their  successors  should  be  appoint¬ 
ed.  Earl  Grey  said,  that  the  late 
division  had  reduced  him  to  the 
necessity,  in  common  with  his  col¬ 
leagues,  either  at  once  to  withdraw 
from  his  Majesty’s  service ;  or  to 
tender  to  his  Majesty  advice  which 
then  appeared  justified  by  the  pecu¬ 
liar  circumstances  of  the  case,  with 
a  view  to  carry  into  effect  the 
measure  of  reform  ;  and  finally,  in 
the  event  of  this  advice  being  re¬ 
jected,  most  respectfully  to  tender 
to  his  Majesty  their  resignation  of 
the  offices  which  they  held.  The 
last  alternative,  after  much  consi¬ 
deration,  he  and  his  colleagues  had 
adopted.  They  offered  to  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  that  advice  which  they 


thought  the  urgency  of  the  case 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  times 
required,  and  their  advice  not 
having  been  accepted,  the  alterna¬ 
tive  which  they  conceived  it  their 
duty  to  submit  to  his  Majesty,  was 
offered,  and  had  been  graciously 
accepted  by  his  Majesty,  who  was 
pleased  to  receive  their  resigna¬ 
tions  •  at  the  same  time  expressing 
his  thanks  for  their  services  during 
the  time  they  had  held  office  in  his 
Majesty’s  Councils,  and  were  ho¬ 
noured  with  his  Majesty’s  support. 
He,  therefore,  moved,  that  the 
order  for  going  on  with  the  com¬ 
mittee  next  day  should  be  dis¬ 
charged,  and  he  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  fix  another  day  for 
that  purpose. 

This  latter  proposition,  however, 
the  earl  of  Carnarvon  strenuously 
resisted.  The  House  would  not 
do  its  duty  to  the  country  or  the 
sovereign,  if  it  left  them  in  this 
extraordinary  state,  by  suspending 
so  important  a  subject  as  reform. 
He  declared  his  opinion  that  the 
noble  earl  had  not  done  his  duty, 
and  thought  it  was  not  right  that 
the  bill  should  now  be  abandoned 
upon  a  point  of  form.  Noble  lords 
on  his  side  of  the  House  wished  to 
proceed  in  the  most  conciliatory 
way,  but  the  noble  earl  abandoned 
the  bill  because  they  would  not  be¬ 
gin  with  schedules  A  and  B,  and  de¬ 
sired  to  proceed  to  C  and  D,  in  the 

first  instance.  That  was  the  only 

* 

ground  of  these  most  extraordinary 
events.  The  House  knew  what 
were  the  grounds — the  slight  and 
inadequate  grounds — upon  which 
the  noble  lords  opposite  had  ven¬ 
tured  to  give  his  Majesty,  the 
most  atrocious  counsel  with  which 
subjects  had  ever  dared  to  insult 
the  ears  of  their  sovereign.  Their 
lordships  had  also  heard,  as  was 
natural  to  expect,  that  the  sovereign 
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of  tliis  country,  who  had  been 
amongst  the  first  to  recommend 
reform  on  broad  and  constitutional 
principles,  when  reduced  to  this 
necessity,  had  acted  as  every  de¬ 
scendant  of  the  House  of  Bruns¬ 
wick  would  have  acted,  under 
similar  circumstances.  It  ought 
not  to  go  forth  to  the  public,  that 
this  resignation  of  his  Majesty's 
government,  whatever  were  the 
true  motives  of  it,  had  arisen  from 
any  virtual  rejection  of  the  bill. 
If  he  was  not  wrong  in  supposing 
that  such  advice  as  that  he  had 
already  alluded  to  had  been  given 
to  the  sovereign,  he  would  ask 
their  lordships,  w  hether  the  history 
of  this  country  supplied  an  instance, 
in  which  on  such  slight  and  trivial 
grounds  a  proceeding,  so  involving 
the  political  independence  and 
constitution  of  that  House,  had 
been  resorted  to  by  any  adminis¬ 
tration.  If  such  an  advice  had 
been  given  to  the  sovereign,  it  w^as 
given  in  a  spirit  consistent  with 
the  mode  of  dealing  which  had 
been  hitherto  adopted  by  his  Ma¬ 
jesty's  ministers  towards  their  lord- 
ships, — it  was  given  by  ministers 
who  meant  to  deal  w  ith  their  lord- 
ships  as  abject  tools  and  instru¬ 
ments,  precisely  as  they  themselves 
were  dealt  with  by  those  whom 
they  could  not  deny  to  be  their 
lords  and  masters.  He,  therefore, 
moved  that  the  committee  on  the 
bill  should  be  proceeded  with  on 
the  following  Monday.  There 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  postponing 
the  question,  should  the  House 
not  be  then  in  a  situation  to  re¬ 
sume  it  ;  while  it  w^ould  afford 
their  lordships  an  opportunity  of 
going  on  with  the  measure,  and 
introducing  such  amendments  as 
they  might  think  fit — an  opportu¬ 
nity  which,  he  regretted  to  find, 
his  Majesty’s  government  refused 
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to  give  them.  Earl  Grey  answered 
that,  in  relation  to  the  advice  which 
had  been  termed  “  atrocious,”  all 
he  could  say  vtis,  that  he  had 
deferred  offering  that  advice  till  the 
very  last  moment,  when  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  times,  and  a 
sense  of  duty,  as  appeared  to  him, 
imposed  upon  him  the  obligation  of 
humbly  tendering  it  to  his  sove¬ 
reign.  Whether  that  advice  was 
right  or  wrong,  if  it  should  become 
a  matter  of  discussion,  he  would  be 
found  fully  prepared  to  argue  that 
he  had  taken  the  right  course,  and 
to  defend  himself  from  any  impu¬ 
tations  cast  upon  him.  Having 
given  his  conscientious  advice  on 
an  important  subject  to  his  Ma¬ 
jesty,  and  that  advice  having  been 
rejected,  there  remained  no  other 
course  for  him  to  pursue  than  that 
which  he  had  taken.  It  appeared 
to  him,  that  when  the  advice  of  a 
minister  on  such  a  subject  w^as 
rejected,  he  had  no  other  alterna¬ 
tive  than  humbly  to  tender  his 
resignation.  It  was  futile  to  say 
that  the  subject  at  issue  was  a  mere 
matter  of  form,  a  precedence  of 
clauses.  The  principle  on  which 
he  and  his  colleagues  had  proceed¬ 
ed  was,  to  relieve  the  constitution 
of  the  other  House  of  parliament 
from  a  mischief  long  complained 
of — the  evil  that  existed  in  nomi¬ 
nation-boroughs.  The  clause  in¬ 
tended  for  the  correction  of  that 
evil  w  as  postponed,  in  order  to  give 
precedence  to  the  schedules  of 
enfranchisement  which  ought  to 
be  regulated  by  the  character  and 
number  of  those  boroughs  that 
wrould  be  disfranchised,  and  their 
ability  or  disability  to  furnish  a 
constituency.  Thus  the  postpone¬ 
ment  of  the  two  first  clauses  ap¬ 
peared  to  him  to  involve  a  very 
material  change  in  the  character 
and  principle  of  the  measure.  It 
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involved  the  principle  of  the  bill. 
He  denied  that  the  efficacy  of  the 
measure  would  not  have  been 
affected  by  the  division  of  Monday 
night.  He  denied  that  he  ought 
to  have  accepted  the  kind  boon 
offered  on  the  other  side  by  persons 
who  opposed  all  reform.  Ministers 
had  no  alternative  but  to  carry  the 
bill  or  resign,  consistently  with 
what  they  owed  to  the  public  and 
to  the  maintenance  of  their  own 
character  and  honour.  For  his 
own  part  he  could  never  consent 
to  remain  a  shadow  of  a  minister, 
under  the  tutelage  of  noble  lords 
opposite  3  nor  could  lie  be  a  party 
to  permitting  the  bill  to  be  cut, 
and  carved,  and  mutilated,  and 
destroyed  by  the  other  side  of  the 
II  ouse.  He  had  taken  the  step 
which  he  had  taken,  because  he 
saw  that  it  was  absolutely  impos¬ 
sible  for  him  to  carry  on  the  mea¬ 
sure,  subject  to  daily  defeats  and 
to  the  alterations  which  might  be 
forced  upon  him  by  a  majority  in 
that  House, — a  majority  differing 
from  him  so  much  in  opinion, — a 
majority  consisting,  to  the  amount 
of  four-fifths,  of  persons,  he  be¬ 
lieved,  who  objected  to  any  reform 
at  all.  The  motion  for  taking  the 
committee  on  the  following  Monday 
was  agreed  to. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  lord 
Altliorpe  had  no  sooner  announced 
the  resignation  of  ministers,  than 
viscount  Ebrington  gave  notice, 
that  he  would  next  day  move  an 
address  to  the  king  on  the  state  of 
public  affairs,  and  that  he  would 
likewise  move  a  call  of  the  House, 
that  he  might  <c  guard  against 
backsliders  and  time-watchers,  and 
show  the  people  who  were  their 
honest  and  consistent  representa¬ 
tives,  and  who  had  proved  recreants 
from  their  duty.  Lord  Altliorpe 
suggested;  that,  in  the  present 


state  of  affairs,  no  course  should  be 
adopted  which  might  occasion  any 
embarrassment  in  forming  a  new 
ministry,  and  he,  therefore,  wished 
the  proposed  motion  to  be  post¬ 
poned  for  a  short  time ;  but  his 
request  found  no  acceptance.  It 
was  manifest  that  the  friends  of 
the  ousted  ministry  could  re-instate 
them  in  office  only  by  rendering  it 
impossible  to  frame  another  admin¬ 
istration  ;  and  no  obstacle  would  be 
more  difficult  to  overcome  than  a 
previous  vote  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  which  should  tell  any  min¬ 
isters  who  might  accept  office,  that 
they  did  so  in  defiance  of  that 
branch  of  the  legislature  which 
commanded  the  public  purse. 

In  pursuance  of  his  notice,  lord 
Ebrington  moved,  on  the  10th  of 
May,  “  That  an  humble  address 
be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  hum¬ 
bly  to  represent  to  his  Majesty  the 
deep  regret  felt  by  this  House  at 
the  change  which  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  in  his  Majesty's  councils, 
by  the  retirement  of  those  minis¬ 
ters  in  whom  this  House  continues 
to  repose  unabated  confidence. 

“  That  this  House,  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  recommendation 
contained  in  his  Majesty's  most 
gracious  speech  from  the  throne, 
has  framed  and  sent  up  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  a  bill  for  a 
reform  in  the  representation  of  the 
people,  by  which  they  are  convinced 
that  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown, 
the  authority  of  both  Houses  of 
parliament,  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  people  are  equally  secured. 

u  That  to  the  progress  of  this 
measure  this  House  considers  itself 
bound  in  duty  to  state  to  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  that  his  subjects  are  looking 
with  the  most  intense  interest  and 
anxiety,  and  they  cannot  disguise 
from  his  Majesty  their  apprehen¬ 
sion  that  any  successful  attempt  to 
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mutilate  or  impair  its  efficiency 
would  be  productive  of  the  greatest 
disappointment  and  dismay. 

“  This  House  is,  therefore,,  com¬ 
pelled,  by  warm  attachment  to  his 
Majesty’s  person  and  government, 
humbly,  but  most  earnestly,  to 
implore  his  Majesty  to  call  to  his 
councils  such  persons  only  as  will 
carry  into  effect,  unimpaired  in  all 
its  essential  provisions,  that  bill 
for  the  reform  of  the  representation 
of  the  people  which  has  recently 
passed  this  House.” 

He  had  not,  he  said,  the 
most  remote  wish  to  embarrass 
the  crown  in  its  choice ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  lie  thought 
that  no  embarrassment  or  delay 
could  be  so  injurious  either  to  the 
country  or  to  the  crown,  as  any 
misapprehension  on  the  part  of  his 
Majesty  with  respect  to  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  that  House.  It  was 
equally  necessary  to  public  tran¬ 
quillity,  and  to  the  permanence  of 
any  administration  which  might  be 
formed,  that  the  opinions  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people  should 
be  fully  known.  Ministers  had 
been  compelled  to  go  out,  because 
they  would  not  suffer  Gatton  and 
Old  Sarum  to  remain  blots  in  the 
constitution,  until,  forsooth,  a  ma¬ 
jority,  made  up  almost  entirely  of 
the  enemies  of  all  reform,  should 
have  decided  how  much  disfran¬ 
chisement  they  might  be  disposed 
to  concede.  Yet  no  sooner  had 
this  vote  been  passed  than  one  of 
the  strongest  opponents  of  the  bill 
declared  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  himself  and  of  his  friends  to  go 
farther  than  even  the  government 
had  proposed.  But  this  was  after 
they  had  proved  the  reverse  by 
their  votes,  and  after  they  had 
resolved  that,  till  they  had  other¬ 
wise  made  up  their  minds,  the 
good  sense  of  the  country  should 


continue  to  be  controlled  by  the 
farce  of  houseless  boroughs.  If 
ministers  had  been  so  deluded  as 
to  go  back  at  such  bidding,  they 
would  have  forfeited  all  claim  to 
confidence  and  support.  The  mo¬ 
tion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Strutt, 
one  of  the  members  for  Derby,  who 
thought  that  the  House  would  only 
be  discharging  a  duty  which  it 
owed  to  the  authors  of  the  measure, 
in  making  a  decided  declaration 
in  their  favour,  now  that  ministers 
had  given  the  strongest  proof  of 
their  attachment  to  the  principles 
to  which  the  House  itself  stood 
committed.  He  differed  entirely 
from  those  who  thought  that  min¬ 
isters  had  resigned  unnecessarily 
on  a  mere  point  of  form  which  did 
not  compromise  any  principle  of 
the  bill.  The  question  on  which 
they  had  been  left  in  a  minority 
was  simply  this,  whether  or  not 
the  disfranchisement  of  the  nomi¬ 
nation  boroughs  was  a  good  in 
itself,— whether  a  system  abhorred 
by  the  country  and  condemned  by 
the  bill,  was  to  be  destroyed  as  an 
evil, — or  whether,  on  the  contrary, 
disfranchisement  was  to  be  made 
merely  subsidiary  to  the  question 
of  enfranchisement.  It  would  be 
worse  than  madness  to  suppose  the 
House  could  ever  be  weak  enough 
to  support  an  administration  com¬ 
posed  of  persons,  who,  throughout 
the  whole  discussion,  had  been 
either  obstinately  contesting  all  the 
vital  principles  of  the  measure,  or 
cavilling  at  its  details.  The  House 
would  never  consent  to  trust  the 
management  of  this  bill  to  those 
who  had  proved  its  determined  ene¬ 
mies,  or  had  shown  themselves  its  re¬ 
luctant  and  wavering  supporters. 

Mr.  A.  Baring,  before  proceed¬ 
ing  to  speak  against  the  motion, 
expressed  a  hope  that  lord  Althorpe 
would  give  some  explanation  of  the 
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nature  of  that  advice  which  minis¬ 
ters  had  tendered  to  the  king,  and 
his  Majesty’s  refusal  of  which  had 
led  to  their  resignation.  Lord  Al- 
thorpecontinuingsilent,  Mr.Baring 
went  on  to  say,  that  thus  the 
House  was  left  in  utter  ignorance. 
Members  might  all  entertain  differ¬ 
ent  notions  of  what  had  been  the 
nature  of  the  transactions  between 
the  king  and  his  ministers;  and 
unless  some  formal  explanation  of 
their  character  was  given,  it  was 
not  consistent  with  the  respect  due 
to  the  House  to  take  any  step  in 
consequence  of  the  resignation  of 
ministers.  On  what  facts  was  the 
proposed  address  to  be  rested  ?  The 
only  known  facts  were,  that  the 
House  of  Commons  had  passed  a 
reform  bill,  and  sent  it  up  to  the 
Lords.  Various  statements  had 
previously  been  made,  that  not  the 
slightest  alteration  of  the  bill  by 
the  House  of  Peers  could  be  per¬ 
mitted — that  a  certain  person’s 
honour  and  dignity  would  suffer 
by  any  change  in  its  provisions. 
All  this  was  contradicted  by  the 
head  of  the  government,  who  de¬ 
clared,  that  the  lords  were  to  be 
permitted  to  deal  with  the  bill  as 
an  independent  branch  of  the  legis¬ 
lature — that  “  he  did  not  mean  to 
fetter  their  lordships — that  it  was 
for  them  to  consider  what  alter¬ 
ations  should  be  made  ;  but  that 
if  its  great  principles  were  touched, 
then  he  would  not  continue  in 
office.”  Now  what  alterations  had 
been  made,  which  would  justify 
ministers  for  throwing  the  country 
into  confusion  ?  No  ordinary 
apprehension  or  surmise  of  the 
probability  of  the  bill  being  altered 
at  some  future  stage  could  justify 
them  for  producing  the  danger  and 
embarrassment,  which,  they  must 
have  known,  could  not  but  result 
from  any  difference  of  opinion 


occurring  between  them  and  their 
master.  The  present  motion,  though 
in  phraseology  an  humble  address, 
was,  in  reality,  nothing  but  a  dic¬ 
tation  to  the  king,  to  take  no 
ministers  but  those  who  would 
pass  the  reform  bill  as  it  was.  In 
plain  English,  it  expressed  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  House,  that  his 
Majesty  should  take  back  his  late 
ministers.  But  how  was  the  king 
to  take  them  back  ?  The  king  had 
not  discharged  them  ;  ministers 
themselves  had  given  notice  that 
they  would  not  serve  him ;  and  was 
his  Majesty  to  go  on  his  knees,  and 
entreat  them  to  come  back  ?  Sup¬ 
posing  the  address  to  be  presented 
to  the  king,  the  natural  answer 
would  be,  that  he  could  not  take 
those  back  who  did  not  choose  to 
serve  him.  He  entreated  the  House 
likewise  to  consider  from  whom  the 
first  proposition  for  change,  in  the 
committee  on  the  bill  in  the  upper 
house,  had  originated.  The  prime 
minister  himself  had  proposed  the 
postponement  of  the  number  of 
boroughs  to  be  disfranchised  ;  and 
no  man  of  common  sense  could 
deny  that  this  was  as  much  a 
departure  from  the  letter  of  the 
bill  as  that  on  which  ministers  had 
been  defeated.  The  latter,  again, 
left  the  main  substance  of  the  bill 
untouched  ;  being  merely  a  propo¬ 
sition  to  defer  the  disfranchising 
clauses,  till  the  enfranchising  were 
disposed  of.  The  same  proposal 
had  been  made  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  when  Lord  Althorpe 
had  declared  that  he  did  not  think 
it  a  matter  of  any  importance,  whe¬ 
ther  they  began  with  the  enfran¬ 
chising  or  disfranchising  clauses, 
but  that  he  thought  it  more  con¬ 
venient  to  take  the  latter  first,  as 
they  were  first  set  down  in  the 
bill.  Yet  this  same  proposition 
was  greedily  seized  by  another 
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minister,  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
to  throw  the  country  into  almost 
inextricable  confusion.  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst’s  proposition,  in  itself,  was 
fraught  with  no  danger  to  the 
main  principles  of  the  bill,  and  he 
did  not  believe  that  its  supporters 
had  any  intention  to  mutilate  or 
emasculate  the  bill.  But  even  if  it 
had  been  otherwise,  was  the  sus¬ 
picion  that  such  might  be  the  intent 
or  possible  sequel  of  the  propo¬ 
sition,  sufficient  to  warrant  the 
minister  in  hurrying  with  breath¬ 
less  haste  to  the  king,  and  tender¬ 
ing  him  an  advice,  the  rejection  or 
adoption  of  which  must  shake  all 
confidence  in  the  stability  of  our 
institutions  ?  Why  did  he  not  at 
least  take  forty -eight  hours  to  try 
whether  his  suspicions  were  well 
founded  ?  Why  not  test  the 
sincerity  of  his  opponents,  by  wait¬ 
ing  till  the  enfranchising  clauses 
were  disposed  of,  and  seeing  then 
whether  they  rejected  disfranchise¬ 
ment,  before  calling  on  his  sove¬ 
reign  to  adopt  a  violent  course, 
which  a  little  delay  would  have 
shown  to  bealtogether  unnecessary? 
If,  indeed,  after  consenting  to  the 
postponement,  his  adversaries  had 
refused  to  sanction  the  disfran¬ 
chising  clauses,  he  then  might 
have  gone  to  the  crown  and 
demanded  its  aid  to  carry  the  bill 
entire,  but  surely  not  till  then. 
Let  the  motive  of  the  proposition 
be  as  adverse  as  ministers  alleged 
they  had  the  remedy  in  their  power 
at  a  future  stage,  when  its  purport 
was  beyond  doubt ;  and  it  was  plain, 
therefore,  that  they  were  wholly 
unjustifiable  in  precipitately,  un¬ 
necessarily,  and  recklessly  endan¬ 
gering  the  peace  of  the  country, 
when  forty-eight  hours  would  have 
enabled  them  to  act  on  certain  and 
incontrovertible  grounds.  It  would 
have  done  more.  It  would  have 
Vol.  LXXIV. 


shown  them  that  the  advice,  which 
they  were  so  ready  to  tender,  was 
utterly  uncalled  for.  The  mover 
of  this  address  himself  had  de¬ 
scribed  the  supporters  of  the  ob¬ 
noxious  proposition  as  being  inclined 
to  render  the  bill  more  democratic 
than  its  authors  contemplated  or 
desired ;  and  if  so,  where  was  the 
fear  that  it  would  be  mutilated  in 
its  more  popular  features  and 
rendered  more  aristocratic  than 
was  compatible  with  the  public 
interest.  He  was  convinced  that 
a  majority  in  the  House  of  Peers 
would  have  agreed  to  the  disfran¬ 
chising  clauses,  not  from  any  con¬ 
viction  that  the  destruction  of  the 
small  boroughs  would  contribute 
to  the  public  prosperity,  but  from 
the  stress  which  had  been  laid  upon 
them  out  of  doors,  and  as  essential 
to  the  peace  of  the  country.  Why, 
therefore,  did  not  earl  Grey  wait  a 
couple  of  days  to  ascertain  whether 
this  was  not  the  course  intended 
to  be  pursued  ?— for  that  brief 
period  would  have  sufficed  to  test 
the  sincerity  of  his  opponents,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  to  have  saved  the 
king  and  the  country  from  the 
present  embarrassment. 

Mr.  Baring  proceeded  to  say 
that  it  was  highly  necessary,  before 
the  House  agreed  to  this  address,  to 
know  the  nature  of  the  advice,  the 
rejection  of  which  by  his  Majesty 
had  led  to  the  resignation  of  his 
ministers.  Who  could  agree  to  a 
motion  which,  however  expressed, 
implied  a  censure  on  the  king  for 
permitting  his  servants  to  leave 
him,  without  knowing  particularly 
and  accurately,  what  were  the  only 
terms  on  which  they  were  willing 

*  O 

to  continue  to  serve  him  ?  He 
knew  nothing  of  the  nature  of  that 
advice,  and  far  less  of  the  grounds 
on  which  the  king  refused  to  act 
upon  it.  He  had  heard  that  it 
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was  an  advice  to  create  a  specific 
number  of  peers.  He  did  not 
believe  it,  but  it  was  necessary  to 
know  bow  the  fact  stood.  It  was 
necessary  to  know  whether  advice 
actually  had  been  given  tantamount 
to  carrying  a  measure  by  force 
through  the  House  of  Lords,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  opinions  and  feelings 
of  a  large  portion  of  its  members. 
It  was  necessary  to  know  on 
what  grounds  the  advice  had 
been  given  and  rejected,  and 
whether  it  was  the  result  of  de¬ 
mocratic  dictation.  Unless  they 
were  made  acquainted  with  its  real 
character,  an  imputation  would  lie 
upon  his  Majesty’s  sincerity  and 
candour;  and  ministers  were  bound, 
in  duty  to  their  sovereign,  to  afford 
such  an  explanation  as  would  re¬ 
move  from  him  so  unworthy  an 

* 

imputation,  it  was  a  certain  fact; 
that  his  Majesty  was  friendly  to 
the  reform  bill :  therefore  the 
grounds,  on  which  his  Majesty 
refused  to  follow  the  counsels  of 
his  advisers,  cmdd  be  no  ordinary 
ones — all  rendering  it  still  more 
indispensable  to  know  what  these 
counsels  had  been,  and  on  what 
grounds  they  had  been  rejected, 
before  they  should  agree  to  a  mo¬ 
tion,  in  absence  of  all  information 
pro  or  con,  which  was  a  direct 
censure  on  the  honour  and  sincerity 
of  their  sovereign.  The  address 
said  to  the  king,  “  your  advisers 
tendered  you  counsel  which  we 
think  you  ought  to  have  followed,” 
yet  the  House  itself  did  not  as 
yet  know  what  that  advice  had 
been. 

Lord  Althorpe  said,  he  had  no 
objection  to  state  plainly  that  the 
advice  which  ministers  had  given 
the  king  was,  that  he  should  create 
as  many  peers  as  would  enable 
them  to  carry  the  reform  bill 
through  the  House  of  Lords  in  all 


its  efficiency.  It  was  true,  as  Mr. 
Baring  had  stated,  that  he,  lord 
Althorpe  had  treated  a  similar 
proposition  to  lord  Lyndhurst’s, 
when  made  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  as  being  a  matter  of  no  great 
importance  ;  but  was  it  possible  to 
conceive,  after  the  decision  to 
which  the  House  of  Lords  had 
come,  that  ministers  could  have 
carried  through  the  bill  ?  From 
that  moment  the  bill  was  no  longer 
in  their  hands :  it  had  passed  into 
the  hands  of  its  declared  enemies. 
In  that  situation  they  could  do 
only  one  of  two  things,  either 
resign  immediately,  or  tender  such 
advice  as  would  place  them  in  a 
situation  in  which  they  might  be 
responsible  for  the  farther  progress 
of  the  bill.  They  had  adopted  the 
latter  alternative,  and  having 
failed,  they  could  do  nothing  else 
than  resign.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  they  had  no  right,  and  no 
wish  to  impute  blame  in  any  other 
quarter,  and  least  of  all  to  the 
king.  In  the  whole  course  of  their 
administration,  they  had  been 
treated  by  the  king  in  such  a 
manner,  as  entitled  his  Majesty  to 
their  utmost  gratitude  ;  and  if  he 
were  to  join  in  any  thing  like  an 
implied  censure  on  the  master 
whohadacted  towards  him  so  kindly 
he  should  feel  that  he  was  guilty 
of  ingratitude.  With  respect  to 
the  motion  itself,  he  still  retained 
the  opinion  that  it  would  have 
been  better  not  to  have  brought  it 
forward  at  the  present  time,  but  it 
was  not  fair  to  describe  it  as  a 
motion  to  compel  the  king  to  take 
back  the  ministers.  The  motion 
was  one  which  it  was  not  unnatural 
should  be  made  by  persons  anxious 
for  the  success  of  the  bill.  The 
measure  had  proceeded  a  certain 
length;  it  was  still  in  existence; 
and  the  occurrences,  which  had 
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taken  place,  had  left  it  in  a  state  in 
which  it  was  in  the  power  of  any 
administration  that  might  succeed 
to  carry  it  through.  This  being 
the  case,  it  was  not  unnatural 
that  those  who  were  anxious  for 
its  success,  should  adopt  the  con¬ 
stitutional  course  of  proposing  an 
address  to  the  king  not  to  appoint 
an  administration  which  should 
not  be  pledged  to  carry  it  through 
in  all  its  efficiency. 

Mr.  Hume,  in  the  course  of  a 
speech  full  of  virulent  and  abusive 
invective  against  the  opposition 
peers,  stated  his  opinion  that  the 
proposed  resolutions  did  not  go  far 
enough.  The  House  had  not  only 
the  privilege  of  offering  the  king 
advice,  but  they  had  likewise  the 
power  of  controlling  him,  if  he  did 
not  think  proper  to  follow  that 
advice.  The  interests  of  the  people 
required  that  his  Majesty  should 
reconsider  what  had  taken  place. 
Ministers  ought  to  have  said  to  him, 
“  The  people  have  been  long  look¬ 
ing  for  a  boon  which  your  Majesty, 
in  two  several  speeches  from  the 
throne,  induced  them  to  believe 
they  would  have  your  support  in 
obtaining.  Ought  we  now,  when 
their  expectations  are  all  but  re¬ 
alized,  to  allow  them  to  be  disap¬ 
pointed  at  a  risk  of  consequences 
of  which  no  man  can  foresee  the 
termination" — who  was  to  form  a 
new  administration  ?  Sir  Robert 
Peel  ?  The  supposition  was  mon¬ 
strous.  Why,  that  right  hon. 
baronet  had  himself  declared,  that 
he  did  not  go  out  of  office  on 
account  of  the  division  on  the  civil 
list,  but  because  he  saw  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  reform  coming  forward  in 
such  strength,  that  though  he 
could  not  yield  to  it,  he  could  not 
resist.  If  his  memory  did  not  fail 
him,  the  right  hon.  baronet  had 
stated,  that  on  no  account  would 
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he  make  himself  responsible  for 
any  reform  bill,  and  it  was  well 
known,  lie  was  a  man  of  his  word. 
Fie  had  committed  himself  too 
deeply  to  retract  3  and  therefore 
to  expect  that  he  would  pass  any 
reform  bill  which  would  go  to  the 
extent  of  satisfying  the  wishes  of 
the  people,  was  as  absurd  as  to 
expect  that  the  House  of  Lords 
would  accede  of  their  own  accord 
to  any  such  measure.  The  duke 
of  Wellington  ?  That  supposition 
was  equally  monstrous  3  for  he  had 
told  the  country  that  the  present 
constitution  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  was  the  best  that  could 
possibly  be  framed,  and  therefore 
it  was  idle  to  expect  that  anything 
like  reform  should  come  from  his 
hands.  After  a  tedious  trial  of 
eighteen  months, — after  we  had 
applied  during  that  period  every 
screw  to  extract  reform  from  his 
grace, — what  good  could  they  ex¬ 
pect  to  obtain  from  him  now  ?  The 
king  should  be  advised  to  recal  his 
ministers,  because  there  was  no 
other  set  of  men  in  either  House 
of  Parliament  who,  consistently 
with  their  own  declarations,  could 
carry  the  bill ;  and  if  the  ministry 
should  consist  of  men  who  were 
incapable,  from  their  past  pledges, 
to  carry  it  through,  the  House 
ought  to  appoint  a  parliamentary 
commission  to  take  charge  of  the 
public  purse.  The  expectations 
of  the  country  had  been  raised  to 
the  utmost  pitch ;  and  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  House  to  take  a  step 
on  this  occasion  before  the  people, 
to  counsel  his  Majesty  how  they 
thought  he  ought  to  act,  and  in 
case  he  would  not  take  that  coun¬ 
sel,  to  exercise  that  control  which 
legitimately  belonged  to  them.  Fie 
contended  that  ministers  had  done 
right  in  pressing  upon  the  king 
the  necessity  of  making  peers  to 
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carry  the  proposed  disfranchise¬ 
ment.  They  had  a  right  to  say  to 
his  Majesty,  “  you  have  guaranteed 
to  your  people  the  success  of  this 
measure,  and  we  now  call  upon  you 
to  take  the  only  step  which  can 
secure  it.  Let  us  therefore  create 
sixty  peers.”  Less  than  that  num¬ 
ber,  he  admitted,  would  have  done 
no  good,  but  he  would  not  have  ob¬ 
jected  to  creating  even  100  peers. 
Knowing  what  he  did  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  of  the  motives  which 
influenced  the  conduct  of  its  mem¬ 
bers,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  say¬ 
ing,  that  if  li is  Majesty  had  given 
a  carte  blanche  to  earl  Grey,  the 
creation  of  ten  peers  would  not 
have  been  required.  The  reason 
why  the  anti-reforming  peers  were 
so  bold  was,  that  some  silent  word 
had  been  whispered  to  them,  that 
no  peers  would  be  created.  They 
had  acquired  this  knowledge  some¬ 
how  or  other.  He  thought  that 
ministers  had  acted  rightly  and 
wisely  in  bringing  this  matter  at 
once  to  a  speedy  conclusion,  instead 
of  allowing  it  to  linger  on  for 
months,  delaying  all  public  business 
and  keeping  the  public  mind  in  a 
state  of  perpetual  ferment. 

Lord  Morpeth  admitted, that  the 
proposal  of  making  so  large  an 
addition  to  the  peerage  fora  specific 
purpose  was  a  violent  and  a  start¬ 
ling  measure  ;  and  if  followed  as 
a  precedent  without  a  sufhcient 
cause,  it  would  entail  on  those  who 
might  hereafter  propose  it  the 
highest  degree  of  responsibility  and 
blame  ;  but  if  the  measure  were 
resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  about  a  good  understand¬ 
ing  between  the  two  orders  of  the 
realm — if  the  settlement  of  the 
present  important  question  would 
promote  the  prosperity  of  the 
country, — the  addition  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  peers  could  be  no  degradation 


to  that  body.  What  1  were  they 
to  think  that  the  ancestral  honours, 
which  had  descended  to  them,  could 
be  degraded  by  a  measure  which 
would  give  them  deeper  root  in 
the  hearts  and  affections  of  the 
people  ?  He  deeply  regretted  the 
circumstances  which  had  rendered 
the  motion  necessary.  He  regretted 
it  for  the  sake  of  the  sovereign, 
who,  he  must  presume,  had  the 
interest  of  his  people  at  heart ;  lie 
regretted  it  for  the  sake  of  the 
future  peace  of  his  reign  :  and  he 
regretted  it  on  account  of  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  present  ministry, 
which  must  take  place,  unless  that 
House  should  adopt  some  measure 
to  prevent  it.  If  that  bill  were 
to  be  given  up,  where  were  they 
to  look  for  a  measure  equally 
efficient  ?  He  spoke  of  a  present 
and  immediate  measure;  for  that 
the  principles  contained  in  that 
bill  would  eventually  be  adopted, 
no  man  could  entertain  a  doubt ; 
but  where  were  they  to  look  for 
an  efficient  measure  of  reform  ? 
Were  they  to  look  for  it  from  those 
whose  speeches  had  been  hitherto 
strongly  against  all  reform, but  who 
now  in  the  eleventh  hour  stated 
their  willingness  to  disfranchise 
fifty- six  boroughs,  thus  going  the 
whole  length  and  breadth  of  schedule 
A.  Were  they  to  look  for  it  from  the 
member  for  Tam  worth,  who,  with 
all  his  talents  and  qualifications 
for  office,  had  declared  himself 
against  the  expediency  of  all  reform? 
Were  they  to  expect  reform  from 
those  who  had  hitherto  been 
opposed  to  all  reform  ?  No  efficient 
measure  of  reform  could  be  expected 
from  these  parties.  Was,  then,  the 
country  to  remain  without  any 
measure  of  reform,  and  would  they 
be  satisfied  with  the  refusal  ?  He 
was  sure  they  would  not.  One 
thing,  however,  he  did  most  sin- 
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eerely  hope  for— that  the  people 
would,  under  this  severe  disap¬ 
pointment,  remain  orderly  and 
tranquil. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  opposed  the 
motion.  The  first  resolution,  he 
said,  implied  a  complete  confidence 
in  the  existing  government.  To 
that  he  could  not  assent.  With 
reference  to  the  general  course 
which  the  government  had  taken, 
he  could  not  say  that  they  deserved 
his  confidence.  He  was  anxious  to 
avoid  entering  into  particular  state¬ 
ments  5  but  with  respect  to  the 
reform  question,  and  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  some  other  points,  he  was 
decidedly  opposed  to  the  course 
which  the  government  had  pur¬ 
sued.  He  had  not,  generally,  ob¬ 
jected  to  their  measures  3  he  had, 
when  he  thought  those  measures 
just,  supported  them.  He  had 
thus  acted  openly  and  fairly.  But 
now  he  came  to  a  particular  mea¬ 
sure, — the  advice  which  ministers 
had  given  to  the  crown,  and  to  the 
conduct  which  they  had  pursued 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  that 
measure,— and  he  would  ask,  how 
that  House  could  with  justice  be 
called  on,  as  these  resolutions  did, 
to  give  full  confidence  to  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  ministers,  without  a 
complete  explanation  of  the  course 
which  they  had  taken  ?  It  was 

V 

said  to  be  right  to  create  a  number 
of  peers  to  carry  a  particular  mea¬ 
sure.  He  could  not  conceive  any 
doctrine  more  fatal  to  the  liberties 
of  the  country,  or  more  entirely 
unconstitutional,  than  that  which 
was  thus  contended  for.  It  was, 
in  fact,  a  solemn  mockery  of  legis¬ 
lation,  when  those  in  power  cried 
out,  “  Give  us  sixty  or  a  hundred 
peers,  in  order  that  we  may  be  ena¬ 
bled  to  overthrow  the  independent 
voice  of  parliament/'  It  should  be 
remembered,  that  the  same  argu-< 


ment  might  be,  and  probably  would 
be,  advanced  by  another  House  of 
Commons  in  support  of  some  other 
object.  If  once  they  recognized 
such  a  principle,  it  was  impossible 
to  say  how  far  they  might  be  im¬ 
pelled  to  go.  The  abstract  prin¬ 
ciple  of  overwhelming  one  branch 
of  the  legislature  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  any  particular  measure, 
was  in  its  origin  bad,  and  was 
likely,  as  a  precedent,  to  be  still 
more  pernicious.  No  overruling 
necessity  existed  in  this  instance  3 
and,  he  would  ask,  why  did  not 
ministers  wait  before  they  gave 
such  advice,  until  some  overruling 
necessity  had  real  1  y  occurred  ? 
One  half  of  the  present  debate  was 
taken  up  with  taunts  against  men, 
whose  only  fault  appeared  to  be, 
that  they  saw  the  difficulties  con¬ 
nected  with  the  bill,  and  were 
anxious  to  consider  them  maturely. 
If  there  wTere  anything  peculiarly 
unpleasant  in  the  debate,  it  was 
the  throwing  of  obloquy  on  men, 
who,  from  conscientious  motives, 
had  found  it  necessary  to  pursue 
the  course  which  they  adopted. 
The  second  resolution  was  equally 
objectionable,  because  it  assumed, 
as  matters  of  certainty,  points 
which  were  strongly  disputed. 
The  third  resolution  lie  must  also 
object  to,  because  it  set  forth,  that 
his  Majesty’s  subjects  were  most 
anxiously  waiting  for  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  this  measure,  when  it  was 
perfectly  notorious  that  a  very 
great  difference  of  opinion  existed 
on  the  subject.  The  resolution 
went  on  to  say,  that  “  we  cannot 
disguise  from  his  Majesty  our 
apprehension  that  any  successful 
attempt  to  mutilate  or  impair  the 
efficiency  of  the  bill  will  be  pro¬ 
ductive  of  the  greatest  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  dismay  in  the  country.” 
Now,  what  was  the  case?  That 
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House  had  sent  up  a  bill  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  which  bill  had 
been  read  a  second  time.  Great 
difference  of  opinion  existed,  in 
both  branches  of  the  legislature, 
with  respect  to  that  measure.  Was 
it  right,  then,  that  the  House  of 
Commons  should,  by  such  a  reso- 
lution  as  this,  refuse  to  allow  any 
modification  of  the  present  mea¬ 
sure  ?  Was  it  fitting,  when  the 
House  of  Lords  had  assented  to 
the  principle  of  the  measure,  that 
the  House  of  Commons  should  send 
up  an  address  to  the  crown,  declar¬ 
ing  that  they  never  would  allow 
any  alteration  in  its  details?  Was 
it  fitting  that  they  should  thus 
interfere  with  the  acknowledged 
functions  of  the  House  of  Lords  ? 
This  had  become  a  question  be¬ 
tween  the  House  of  Lords  and  the 
House  of  Commons.  And  what 

was  the  course  which  they  were 

* 

called  on  to  adopt  ?  Why,  without 
any  time  being  given  them  to  con¬ 
sider  the  subject —without  any 
opportunity  of  even  consulting 
their  journals,  they  were  called 
upon  to  say,  cc  we  will  not  agree 
to  any  thing  which  the  lords 
may  propose/’  The  last  resolution, 
he  would  maintain,  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  positive  dic¬ 
tation  to  the  crown.  That  dicta¬ 
tion  was  not  warranted,  though 
there  had  been  a  majority  in  favour 
of  the  reform  bill.  The  resolution 
“  implored  his  Majesty  to  call  to 
his  counsels  such  persons  only  as 
would  carry  into  effect,  unimpaired, 
that  bill  for  the  reform  of  the  re¬ 
presentation  which  lias  recently 
passed  this  House/'  Such  a  reso¬ 
lution  came  to  this, — that  they 
would  not  allow  the  House  of 
Lords  to  alter,  in  any  degree,  the 
clauses  of  this  bill.  It  called  on 
the  king  to  employ  no  persons  in 
his  councils,  who  would  not  pledge 


themselves  to  carry  into  effect  the 
bill  for  the  reform  of  parliament 
which  had  already  passed  the 
House  of  Commons.  Was  it  right 
to  ask  the  crown  to  do  this? — to 
demand  that  all  interference  with 
the  details  of  the  measure,  the 
principle  being  left  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  should  be  prevented?  The 
ground,  on  which,  in  1807,  the 
then  ministry  quitted  office,  was 
the  very  ground  which  was  now 
sought  to  be  recognized  by  this 
resolution.  It  was  not  because  the 
king  refused  his  consent  to  the 
Catholic  bill  of  that  day,  for  the 
ministers  withdrew  that  bill ;  but 
it  was  because  the  king  required 
a  personal  assurance  that,  during 
the  time  of  Lords  Grenville  and 
Grey  being  in  office,  they  would 
not  make  any  similar  proposition. 
The  answer  of  those  noble  lords 
was,  that  they  would  give  no 
such  pledge,  but  that  they  would 
be  guided  according  to  circum¬ 
stances;  and  an  amendment  was 
afterwards N  moved  in  that  House 
which  embodied  the  same  senti¬ 
ments.  Now,  in  this  case,  the 
fourth  resolution  went  to  pledge 
the  House,  under  all  circum¬ 
stances,  no  matter  what  they 
might  be,  to  adopt  a  particular 
measure.  He,  however,  would 
say,  as  lords  Grenville  and  Grey 
had  done  in  1807,  ffwe  cannot' 
pledge  ourselves  to  any  measure 
without  a  due  opportunity  of  con¬ 
sidering  the  circumstances/'  To 
require  such  a  pledge  from  the 
crown,  he  considered  to  be  most 
unconstitutional.  He  saw  nothing 
in  the  conduct  of  the  other  House 
which  demanded  the  course  now 
proposed.  Such  language  and 
sentiments  as  were  contained  in 
these  resolutions  were  unnecessary 
for  the  vindication  of  any  privileges 
of  their  own  House?  and  were,  in 
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his  opinion,  totally  uncalled  for  by 
the  occasion. 

Mr.  Macaulay  considered  it  a 
position  which  could  not  be  con¬ 
troverted,  that  the  House  had  a 
right,  with  respect  to  the  preroga¬ 
tive  of  the  sovereign  in  the  choice 
of  his  ministers,  as  with  regard  to 
all  the  other  prerogatives  of  the 
crown,  to  offer  its  respectful  advice. 
He  undoubtedly  did  understand 
the  present  resolution  as  a  recom¬ 
mendation  to  his  Majesty  to  retain 
his  present  ministers.  He  could 
not  see  how  it  could  be  otherwise 
understood ;  for  he  could  not  dis¬ 
cover  any  other  materials  from 
which  such  a  ministry  as  that 
which  they  recommended  to  his 
Majesty  could  be  formed.  While 
it  was  a  recommendation  to  fake 
back  the  ministers,  it  was  likewise 
a  recommendation  to  take  back 
their  advice  along  with  them,  and 
that  advice  appeared  to  him  to  have 
been  perfectly  constitutional.  The 
prerogative  vested  in  the  crown,  of 
creating  peers,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  any  public  question,  was 
a  valuable  and  useful  power,  the 
existence  of  which  'was  absolutely 
necessary,  in  order,  on  important 
occasions,  to  obviate  great  and 
pressing  inconveniences.  He  be¬ 
lieved  it  would  be  found  that  the 
exercise  of  such  a  power  -would  be 
in  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  the  constitution,  as  laid  down 
by  the  greatest  constitutional 
writers  on  all  sides  and  of  all  par¬ 
ties.  A  reference  to  Swift,  on  the 
one  side,  to  Walpole  and  Steele  on 
the  other,  and  to  De  Lolme  as  a 
middle  and  impartial  authority, 
would  satisfactorily  bear  out  that 
assertion,  and  would  prove  that  the 
constitution  did  not  recognize  any 
branch  of  the  legislature  existing 
as  the  House  of  Lords  would  exist, 
if  this  prerogative  were  not  vested 


in  the  crown,  with  uncontrolled 
and  irresponsible  power.  They 
knew  that  kings  had  fallen  upon 
erroneous  courses ;  and  what  had 
happened  in  the  case  of  an  here¬ 
ditary  monarchy,  might  happen  in 
the  case  of  an  hereditary  nobility. 
The  constitution  afforded  the  means 
of  dealing  with  a  factious  and  per¬ 
verse  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
House  of  Commons  :  for  the  king 
could  dissolve  the  parliament,  and 
appeal  to  the  people,  at  a  time  when 
he  might  think  that  appeal  would 
stand  the  best  chance  of  success. 
Again,  that  House  was  a  check 
upon  the  king,  for  it  could  refuse 
the  supplies.  But  was  there  to 
be  no  check  at  all  upon  the  House 
of  Lords  ?  There  existed,  more¬ 
over,  a  strong  necessity  for  coun¬ 
terbalancing  by  a  creation  of  peers 
from  the  whig  party,  the  number 
of  peers  which,  during  the  last 
thirty  or  forty  years,  had  been 
made  from  the  tory  party.  He 
did  not  think  that  there  could  be 
a  strong  objection,  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  to  the  creation  of 
fifty  peers  in  one  day,  when  no  ob¬ 
jection  had  been  raised  to  the 
creation  of  200  in  the  course  of  a 
generation,  by  the  one  party  that 
during  that  period  held  power. 
When,  by  such  a  creation  of  peers 
during  forty  or  fifty  years,  the 
House  of  Lords  had  been  actually 
converted  into  the  strong-bold  of 
toryism,  it  was  but  right,  when 
the  other  party  came  into  power, 
they  should  redress  the  balance  by 
throwing  in  a  number  from  them¬ 
selves.  Fie,  therefore,  heartily 
concurred  in  the  advice  which,  it 
was  stated,  ministers  had  given  to 
the  king,  and  he  deeply  regretted 
it  had  not  been  taken.  Unless  the 
present  ministers  returned  to  office, 
the  reform  bill  was  lost.  Fie  was 
utterly  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how, 
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in  the  present  state  of  parties,  any 
other  ministry  could  he  formed, 
which  would  carry  any  thing  like 
an  unlimited  reform  bill ;  and  no¬ 
thing  less  would  satisfy  the  country. 
That  the  lion,  gentlemen  opposite 
would  form  such  a  ministry,  he 
conceived  to  be  absolutely  impos¬ 
sible.  He  believed  there  was  too 
much  virtue  in  public  men — that 
the  declarations  of  the  parties  to 
whom  he  had  referred  were  too 
recent — the  interval  too  short  since 
they  were  made — that  the  incon- 
sistency  would  be  too  glaring — the 
motive  too  obvious,  for  noble  lords 
and  hon.  gentlemen,  who  had 
declared  decidedly  against  reform, 
to  take  up  the  bill  with  a  view  to 
carry  that  which  the  whigs  had 
failed  to  perform  on  account  of  the 
opposition  of  these  very  indivi¬ 
duals.  How  could  those,  who  had 
constantly  opposed  the  principle 
and  details  of  the  measure,  now 
adopt  it  ?  Then,  as  to  the  small 
party  that  could  alone  undertake 
to  manage  the  bill — he  meant  the 
waverers— it  was  utterly  impos¬ 
sible  for  them  to  form  an  adminis¬ 
tration, — impossible  for  them  to  find 
a  single  person  in  whose  hands  to 
place  the  conduct  of  a  government 
in  that  House.  Therefore  the 
people’s  bill  must  be  considered 
as  lost,  if  the  men  constituting  the 
opposition  came  into  office ;  and 
lie  was  not  sure  that  the  bill  had 
not  better  be  lost  than  mutilated, 
or  deprived  of  that  which  had  been 
called  by  the  opposition  its 
g  venom,”  but  which  he  considered 
its  life-blood. 

Sir  Charles  Wetlierell  said,  he 
could  never  agree  to  any  expression 
of  unabated  confidence  in  ministers, 
because  he  never  had  placed,  and 
never  would  place,  in  them  either 
unabated  confidence,  or  any  at  all. 
The  number  of  peers  which  they 


had  required  his  Majesty  to  create, 
had  not  been  stated  5  but  assuming 
that  Mr.  Hume  was  right  in  saying 
that  sixty  or  seventy  would  have 
been  required,  he  doubted  whether 
any  reasonable  man  could  be  found 
prepared  to  pass  a  resolution  of  re¬ 
gret  at  ministers’  retirement,  on 
the  ground  of  the  royal  refusal  to 
create  such  a  number  of  lords  as 
would  have  altogether  extinguished 
one  branch  of  the  legislature.  He 
charged  them  with  the  commission 
of  a  great  political  crime  in  calling 
upon  the  crown  to  commit  an  act 
which  would  have  involved  a  most 
extravagant  and  improvident  exer¬ 
cise  of  royal  prerogative.  Yet  this 
advice  constituted  one  of  the 
grounds  on  which  the  Commons 
were  expected  to  express  regret  at 
the  retirement  of  ministers.  The 
demand  of  ministers  was  criminal 
in  its  nature  ;  and  the  king  had 
done  himself  honour  by  the  courage, 
firmness,  and  constancy  with  which 
he  vindicated  himself  and  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  constitution.  Why 
send  ministers  back  to  their  places  ? 
Was  it  that  they  might  repeat  their 
crime,  and  renew  their  solicitations 
that  his  Majesty  would  destroy  one 
of  the  estates  of  the  realm  ?  It 
was  a  mode  of  operation  most 
offensive  to  the  spirit  of  the  English 
people ;  it  was  a  plan  by  which 
the  House  of  Lords  was  to  become 
the  nominees  of  ministers,  and  the 
nominees  of  those  ministers  who 
professed  to  hate  in  their  heart  and 
soul  the  very  principle  of  nomina¬ 
tion.  Nay,  they  were  to  be  pre¬ 
scribed  the  very  mode,  and  the 
very  series,  in  which  the  clauses  of 
the  bill  were  to  be  read.  They 
were  not  only  to  be  told  how  to  vote, 
but  the  mode  of  their  voting  was 
prescribed.  If  the  present  House 
of  Commons  could  venture  to  tell 
the  king  that  he  should  not  choose 
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his  own  ministers,  and  that  the 
ministers  should  pass  in  the  House 
of  Lords  the  identical  bill  this 
House  had  sent  up  to  it, — if  the 
king,  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the 
ministers  were  so  degraded  in  this 
parliament,  how  would  it  be  in  a 
reformed  parliament?  If  lord 
Grey  was  to  complain,  because  the 
House  of  Lords  would  not  obey 
him,  was  not  the  dignity  of  the 
king  affected  ?  Was  not  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  whole  House  of  Lords 
& 

affected  ?  Says  lord  Grey,  “  they 
shall  speak  and  vote  as  I  will.” 
Were  the  House  of  Peers  not  in¬ 
sulted  by  this,  and  by  the  threat 
of  infusing  an  addition  of  members? 
If  the  House  of  Lords  should  be 
overwhelmed  by  such  an  infusion, 
— if  it  were  possible  that  the  king 
could  be  so  criminal  as  to  comply 
with  the  demand,  the  time  would 
then  be  come  when  the  House  of 
Lords  ought  to  be  suppressed,  for 
it  would  be  no  longer  an  estate  of 
the  realm.  Suppose  in  a  reformed 
parliament,  the  people  desired  to 
have  cheap  bread,  and  the  House 
of  Lords  refused  to  pass  a  corn 
bill ;  and  the  member  for  Caine 
told  them  that  the  lords  would  not 
let  them  have  corn  at  4,y.  and  5s. 
the  bushel.  “What!”  they  would 
say,  “  shall  the  lords  dare  to  do 
this  ?  Who  are  the  lords  ?  They 
have  no  interest  in  the  country 
but  their  wealth  and  property. 
Then  if  the  House  of  Lords  will 
not  pass  the  bill,  let  lord  Grey  call 
sixty  or  seventy  peers  into  the 
House,  as  he  did  before ;  you  have 
given  us  in  that  way  a  reformed 
parliament,  now  give  us  cheap 
bread.”  These  consequences  were 
involved  in  the  monstrous  and 
intolerable  resolution  before  the 
House — a  resolution  never  enter¬ 
tained  by  a  House  of  Commons 
since  the  civil  war.  If  the  grace¬ 


fulness  of  the  language  was  to  be 
an  excuse  for  the  violence  of  the 
act,  the  conduct  of  the  republicans 
of  that  period  was  justifiable,  for 
their  language  was  humility  itself. 
He  congratulated  the  country  that, 
in  the  head  of  the  House  of  Bruns¬ 
wick,  they  had  a  prince  who  would 
not  copy  the  example  of  a  sove¬ 
reign  whose  concessions  cost  him 
his  crown  :  he  congratulated  them 
that  he  had  refused  this  oily  and 
smooth  violence,— this  unconstitu¬ 
tional  poison — this  concealed  vil¬ 
lainy,  under  the  insidious  garb  of 
liberality, — this  most  unmeasured, 
exorbitant,  and  unlicensed  exercise 
of  prerogative,  that  would  at  once 
have  annihilated  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  have  laid  down  a  prin¬ 
ciple  which  might  be  copied  in  all 
future  times. 

When  the  House  divided,  the 
resolutions  were  carried  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  eighty,  there  being  288 
votes  for  them,  and  208  against 
them. 

However  opinions  might  differ  as 
to  the  necessity  or  propriety  of  this 
vote,  it  was  a  proceeding  within 
the  constitutional  powers  of  the 
House  of  Commons ;  but  it  was 
accompanied,  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  with  measures  and  declara¬ 
tions,  on  the  part  of  the  reformers 
and  their  political  unions,  which 
went  much  farther,  and  applied 
both  to  the  crown  and  to  the  peers, 
the  language  of  plain  intimidation. 
Besides  their  own  more  regular 
meetings,  the  political  unions  con¬ 
voked  large  assemblies  in  the  open 
air,  which,  being  called  together 
by  mere  blind  passion,  ignorantly 
lent  themselves,  in  the  hands  of 
interested  demagogues,  to  violent 
resolutions  which  threatened  a  dis¬ 
solution  of  society.  They  voted 
addresses  to  the  King,  praying 
him  to  create  as  many  peers  as 
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might  be  necessary,  ami  addresses 
to  the  House  of  Commons  to  stop 
the  supplies ;  they  followed  the 
example  which  had  been  set  them 
by  lord  John  Russell,  in  denomi¬ 
nating  the  majority  of  the  peers,  a 
corrupt  and  despicable  faction ; 
they  took  into  their  consideration, 
whether  it  would  be  proper  to 
commit  a  crime  by  combining  to 
refuse  payment  of  taxes  ;  and  being 
satisfied  that  the  adoption  of  a 
formal  resolution  to  that  effect 
would  expose  them  to  the  danger 

of  an  indictment,  they  confined 

*  •> 

themselves  to  an  understood  ar¬ 
rangement  to  do  it  as  individuals, 
supporting  each  other  by  mutual 
encouragement.  A  meeting  which 
styled  itself  a  meeting  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Westminster,  assured 
the  king,  that  unless  their  advice 
were  complied  with,  "  tumult, 
anarchy,  and  confusion  will  over¬ 
spread  the  land,  and  will  cease 
only  with  the  utter  extinction  of 
the  privileged  orders.”  At  this 
meeting,  one  of  the  speakers,  by 
way  of  showing  the  impossibility 
of  forming  a  government,  said, 
<<r  To  the  waverers,  who  pretend  to 
be  friends  of  reform,  we  will  present 
buttoned  pockets;  but  for  the  ab¬ 
solutes,  or  military  rulers,  we  will 
prepare  our  powder,  and  melt  our 
lead.”  The  National  Political  Union 
resolved  to  present  a  petition,  pray¬ 
ing  that,  till  the  bill  passed,  no 
supplies  should  be  allowed  to  go 
into  the  hands  of  the  lords  of  the 
Treasury,  but  should  be  paid  over 
to  commissioners  named  by  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  and  this  was 
specifically  recommended  to  them 
on  the  ground,  that  it  was  taken 
from  "that  admirable  resolution 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1()T2:”  while  another  patriot 
assured  them  the  question  was, 
"  whether  the  King’s  government 


was  to  be  brought  into  disgrace 
and  peril,  not  paralleled  except  by 
the  execution  of  Charles  and  the 
deposition  of  James.” — “  The  time 
for  resistance  is  come,’5  exclaimed 
another  orator ;  (i  the  taxes  are  in 
the  course  of  collecting.  Will  the 
people  say  to  the  f  tax-gatherer, 
what  I  said  to  him,  until  the  re¬ 
form  bill  is  a  law  one  penny’  of  my 
money  you  shall  not  touch  ?  They 
may  carry  us  into  the  Exchequer; 
let  them  sell  our  goods,  and  we 
will  pay  them  a  commission  for  it; 
but  we  will  replevin,  and  appeal  to 
a  jury  of  our  countrymen.  Then 
we  will  try  the  question,  and  see 
what  twelve  Englishmen  will  say 
to  a  brother  contending  for  his 
rights.  The  House  of  Commons 
has  declared  itself  not  to  be  the  re¬ 
presentative  of  the  people,  and  the 
people  ought  not  to  pay  taxes  im¬ 
posed  by  an  illegal  authority.”  The 
common  council  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don  resolved,  “  that  whoever  may 
have  advised  his  Majesty  to  with¬ 
hold  from  his  ministers  the  means 
of  ensuring  the  success  of  the  re¬ 
form  bill  have  proved  themselves 
the  enemies  of  their  sovereign,  and 
have  put  to  imminent  hazard  the 

stability  of  the  throne,  and  the 
•> 

tranquillity  and  security  of  the 
country ;  and  that  under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  this  court  feels  it  to 
be  its  duty,  as  a  necessary  means 
of  procuring  for  the  people  of  this 
great  country  an  efficient  reform, 
to  petition  the  Commons’  House  of 
parliament  to  withhold  the  supplies, 
until  such  a  reform  shall  have  been 
secured.”  They  even  went  the 
length — and  the  example  was  fol¬ 
lowed  in  other  places* — of  appoint¬ 
ing  a  permanent  committee,  "  to 
meet  from  day  to  day,  to  consider 
and  adopt  such  measures  as  to 
them  may  seem  necessary,  in  re¬ 
spect  of  a  reform  in  the  Commons 
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House  of  parliament.”  The  livery 
assembled  in  Common-hall,  as  con¬ 
taining  a  larger  quantity  of  un¬ 
thinking  and  vulgar  brawlers,  was 
still  more  violent  and  abusive.  In 
their  resolutions,  they  described 
the  determination  of  the  Lords  to 
take  the  enfranchising  clauses  first 
as  a  defeat  of  the  bill,  by  which, 

4  however  temporary,  the  past  de¬ 
clarations  of  the  King,  and  the 
repeated  decisions  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  labours  of  an  en¬ 
lightened  administration,  and  the 
voice  of  the  people,  have  all  and 
equally  been  disregarded  and  set 
at  nought,  by  a  small  majority  of 
the  House  of  Lords  5  and  the  peace, 
tranquillity,  and  public  credit  of 
the  country  put  to  hazard,  in 
order  to  aid  the  machinations  of  a 
despicable  faction,  or  to  promote 
the  personal  objects  of  individuals 
directly  interested  in  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  a  corrupt  system  of  govern¬ 
ment.”  They  resolved,  44  that  the 
livery  of  London  regard  with  dis¬ 
trust  and  abhorrence  attempts,  at 
once  interested  and  hypocritical, 
to  mislead  and  delude  the  people, 
by  pretended  plans  of  reform,  pro¬ 
mised  or  proposed  by  the  insidious 
enemies  of  all  reform,  at  the  very 
moment  of  their  having  succeeded 
in  defeating  the  people’s  bill,  and 
that,  looking  at  the  unexampled 
importance  of  this  measure,  and 
the  strong  necessity  that  it  should 
be  finally  settled,  in  a  manner 
satisfactory  to  the  judgment,  as 
well  as  to  the  rights  and  interests 
of  the  people,  this  Common  Hall 
declare,  that  no  administration  can, 
in  their  opinion,  now  be  formed,  in 
which  the  country  can  or  will  place 
confidence,  except  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  earl  Grey  and  his  colleagues  : 
and  this  Common  Hall  are  now 
called  upon  to  express  their  con¬ 
viction,  that  whoever  may  have 


advised  his  Majesty  to  withhold 
from  his  ministers  such  means 
have  acted  traitorously  to  both 
King  and  people,  have  been  influ¬ 
enced  by  faction,  and  have  sought 
to  obtain  personal  aggrandisement 
at  imminent  risk  to  the  stability  of 
the  throne  and  the  peace  of  the 
country:  that  a  petition  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
showing  that  the  only  measure 
pointed  out  by  the  constitution  for 
preventing  the  continuance  of  a 
collision  between  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament  had  not  yet  been 
adopted,  and  praying  that,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  redress  of  grievances, 
and  to  bring  about  a  speedy  set¬ 
tlement  of  the  aforesaid  all-import¬ 
ant  measure,  the  honourable  House 
will  be  pleased  to  exercise  its  un¬ 
doubted  function  (given  it  for  the 
good  and  welfare  of  the  nation), 
by  refusing  to  grant  any  further 
supplies  to  the  executive  govern¬ 
ment  until  the  aforesaid  bill  shall 
be  passed  into  a  law ;  thereby  pre¬ 
venting  the  painful  necessity  of 
enforcing  the  law  against  those 
who  have  already  refused,  or  who 
may  hereafter  refuse  to  pay  the 
taxes.”  They  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  fifty,  with  power  to  add 
to  their  numbers,  to  continue 
their  sitting  until  the  reform  bill, 
brought  in  under  lord  Grey’s  ad¬ 
ministration,  be  passed  into  a  law,” 
and  recommended  the  formation  of 
similar  committees  though  out  the 
united  kingdom.  iC  Englishmen,” 
said  the  address  of  the  committee 
of  the  parliamentary  reform  union 
to  the  reformers  of  Liverpool, 
44  Englishmen,  speak  out !  and  in 
the  honest  language  of  the  late 
grand  meeting  at  Birmingham,  let 
us  tell  the  boroughmongeringpeers, 
that,  as  they  continue  to  oppose  the 
wishes  of  the  people,  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  the  King  ! — we  will 
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have  more  lords,  or — we  will  have 
none!  It’s  come  to  this!”  The 
resolutions  and  petition  to  the 
Commons,  voted  by  the  Birming¬ 
ham  meeting  bore,  Tiiat  your 
petitioners  find  it  declared  in 
the  bill  of  rights,  that  the  people 
of  England  f  may  have  arms  for 
their  defence,  suitable  to  their  con¬ 
dition,  and  as  allowed  bv  law ;  ’ 
and  your  petitioners  apprehend, 
that  this  great  right  will  be  put 
in  force  generally,  and  that  the 
whole  of  the  people  of  England 
will  think  it  necessary  to  have  arms 
for  their  defence,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  prepared  for  any  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  may  arise.  Your 
petitioners  do  therefore  most  earn¬ 
estly  pray  that  your  hon.  House 
will  forthwith  present  an  address 
to  his  Majesty  beseeching  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  not  to  allow  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  his  ministers,  but  instantly 
to  create  a  sufficient  number  of  new 
peers  to  ensure  the  carrying  of  the 
bill  of  reform  unimpaired  into  a 
law.  And  that  your  hon.  House 
will  instantly  withhold  all  supplies, 
and  adopt  any  other  measures 
whatever,  which  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  the  bill  of  reform,  and  to 
ensure  the  safety  and  the  liberty 
of  the  country.” 

Nor  was  it  the  peers  alone  who 
were  thus  overwhelmed  with  un¬ 
reasoning  abuse.  The  King  now 
learned  the  true  value  of  the  popular 
shoutings  which  had  been  made  to 
attend  him  as  the  personal  protector 
of  the  reform  bill.  The  demagogues 
changed  their  hand,  and  checked 
his  pride,”  so  soon  as  he  seemed 
inclined  to  cease  to  be  their  tool, 
and  to  value  the  independence 
of  all  branches  of  the  legislature 
more  than  their  unthinking  and 
unprincipled  fury.  The  processions, 
which  accompanied  or  followed  the 
large  meetings  in  the  open  air,  were 


adorned  with  banners  and  emblems 
which,  going  far  beyond  mere  in¬ 
sult,  pointed  directly  at  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  his  office,  or  his  removal 
from  its  duties.  In  one  of  the 
metropolitan  political  unions,  a 
member  gained  for  himself  high 
applause  by  declaring,  that,  till 
the  bill  was  passed,  there  was  no 
William  IV.,  but  merely  a  duke 
of  Clarence.  The  name  of  the 
Queen,  too,  was  zealously  dragged 
forward,  as  that  of  an  active  enemy 
of  the  bill,  to  be  made  the  theme 
ofunmanlyandatrocious  insult ;  for 
the  trickery  of  the  reformers,  and 
of  the  reforming  press,  consisted 
in  inventing  fictions,  and  dealing 
with  them  as  facts.  Thus,  when 
it  was  understood  that  the  King 
had  applied  to  the  duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington,  it  was  immediately  pro¬ 
mulgated  that  a  determination  had 
been  adopted  to  rule  the  country 
by  military  law,  and  oppose  the 
bayonets  of  the  army  to  the  votes 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  At  a 
public  meeting  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  London,  Mr.  Hume  told 
the  multitude,  that  military  were 
marching  upon  the  metropolis  ; 
and  he  asked  whether,  when  other 
nations  were  free,  they  would  sub¬ 
mit  to  walk  the  streets  with  the 
brand  of  slavery  upon  them  ?  whe¬ 
ther  they  were  prepared  to  bend 
before  a  military  yoke  ?  ”  He  ad¬ 
ded,  that  there  were  150  peers 
against  them  ;  but  he  did  not  know 
how  many  women,  though  he  had 
heard  there  were  some” — an  allu¬ 
sion  which  was  immediately  fol¬ 
lowed  by  u  three  groans  for  the 
Queen,”  and  shortly  afterwards 
her  Majesty,  while  taking  an  air¬ 
ing,  was  grossly  insulted  by  the 
populace.  When  Mr.  Hume  was 
called  in  question  in  the  House  of 
Commons  for  this  language,  his 
justification  was  that,  in  point  of 
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fact,  troops  liad  been  marching  to¬ 
wards  the  metropolis,  which  Mr. 

Lamb,  the  under  secretary  of  the 
*  » 

home  department,  immediately 
stated  had  been  done  by  order  of 
ministers — that  the  duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington  was  understood  to  be  prime 
minister,  which  was  not  true,  and 
was  “  understood  "  only  by  those 
who  found  it  more  useful  to  deal 
in  mischievous  fictions  than  calmly 
to  ascertain  facts ;  and  that,  as 
minister,  it  could  only  be  supposed 
that  he  intended  to  govern  by  the 
sword. 

Nor  was  the  House  of  Commons 
itself  without  men  who  followed 
slavishly  all  the  violence  of  their 
leaders  out  of  doors,  and  seemed  to 

j 

place  their  ambition,  not  in  think¬ 
ing  like  legislators,  but  in  joining 
in  every  outcry  however  senseless, 
every  fiction  however  absurd,  every 
proposition  however  wild  and  un¬ 
constitutional.  Instead  of  the  at¬ 
titude  of  calm  but  determined  de¬ 
liberation,  the  only  attitude  which 
becomes  senators,  awaiting,  as  they 
pretended  to  believe,  a  great 
struggle  for  constitutional  right, 
they  played  the  part  merely  of 
leaders  of  an  outrageous  mob. 
Mr.  John  Wood,  the  colleague  of 
Hunt  in  the  representation  for 
Preston,  when  presenting  a  peti¬ 
tion  from  Manchester  which  prayed 
the  House  to  refuse  the  supplies, 
and  described  the  majority  of  the 
peers  as  “a  small  number  of  inter¬ 
ested  individuals/'  said,  u  It  was 
obvious  to  all,  that  his  Majesty,  in 
an  evil  hour,  had  yielded  to  some 
malign  back- stairs  influence,  and 
whether  that  influence  had  been 
exercised  by  man  or  woman,  was 
of  no  consequence.  Could  his 
Majesty  remain  chief  magistrate 
of  this  country  with  the  assistance 
of  the  borough mongering  faction  ? 
If  his  Majesty  thought  that  faction 
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could  any  longer  carry  on  the  go¬ 
vernment,  he  was  mistaken  ;  the 
attempt  to  do  so  would  lead  to  that 
faction's  being  scattered  to  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe."  A  member 
for  Carlisle,  Mr.  James,  assured 
the  House  he  had  heard  that  the 
duke  of  Wellington  was  to  be  the 
minister,  that  parliament  was  to  be 
dissolved,  and  that  the  country  was 
to  be  subjected  to  a  military  govern¬ 
ment.  He  knew,  that  if,  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  boroughmongering  fac¬ 
tion,  the  soldiers  should  forget  their 
duty  as  citizens,  still  that  would  not 
be  of  the  slightest  account ;  for  he 
knew  that  cannons  and  swords, 
and  guns  and  bayonets,  and  even 
dungeons,  could  not  compel  that 
House  to  vote  supplies  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  army.  Neither  could 
the  people  be  prevented  from  re¬ 
sisting  the  payment  of  taxes;  they 
were  not  obliged  to  pay  in  money, 
and  who  would  buy  goods  dis¬ 
trained  for  them  ?  It  might,  per¬ 
haps,  be  very  fine  amusement  for 
those  who  were  around  him,  and 
who  were  of  the  rotten  borough 
faction,  to  join  the  army  and  vo¬ 
lunteer  to  butcher  the  people.  A 
Mr.  Gillon,  member  for  some 
Scotch  borough,  declared  that  he 
himself  was  determined,  until  the 
bill  passed,  not  to  pay  one  farthing 
of  taxes. 

The  knowledge  that  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst  had  been  sent  for  to  the  King, 
and  that,  in  consequence  of  that 
interview,  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
had  been  with  his  Majesty,  produ¬ 
ced  in  the  House  still  more  violent 
abuse.  The  ministerial  members 
assumed,  that  his  Grace,  and  his 
party,  were  willing  to  abandon  all 
their  former  hostility  to  the  bill, 
to  adopt  it  as  the  means  of  getting 
into  power,  and  carry  through,  as 
ministers,  a  measure  which  they 
had  so  long  resisted  as  fatal  to 
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the  monarchy.  Such  conduct,  they 
maintained,  would  be  a  glaring 
breach  of  public  morality  $  it  would 
be  accepting  infamy  for  the  sake 
of  power.  Such  men  never  could 
be  trusted ;  for  no  pledge  they 
might  now  give  to  carry  the  bill, 
could  be  stronger  than  the  repeated 
pledges  which  they  had  already 
given  to  resist  it  to  the  utmost. 
In  their  hands,  covered  as  they 
then  would  be  with  the  disgrace 
of  being  utterly  unprincipled  poli¬ 
ticians,  even  the  unaltered  bill  it¬ 
self  would  no  longer  have  the  same 
healing  influence.  It  would  be 
received  by  the  country,  not  as  a 
blessing  and  a  boon,  but  as  an  in¬ 
sult  and  a  provocation.  Nor  did 
even  all  the  opponents  of  the  bill 
dissent  from  this  opinion.  Sir 
Robert  Inglis  said  that,  under¬ 
standing,  as  he  did,  that  the  con¬ 
cession  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
reform  bill  was  to  be  a  condition  of 
the  acceptance  of  office,  he  did  not 
think  that  any  man,  who  had  seri¬ 
ously  opposed  the  bill,  could  hold 
office  with  honour ;  and  if  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  after  leading 
the  attacks  against  the  bill,  and 
after  the  protest  which  he  had  put 
on  the  journals  of  the  Lords 
against  the  second  reading,  should 
now  take  office  to  maintain  it,  he 
certainly  would  not  be  entitled  to 
support  on  the  score  of  consis¬ 
tency. 

In  such  circumstances,  when 
the  House  of  Commons  had  already 
bound  themselves  by  a  vote  from 
which  they  could  not  honourably 
recede,  and  when  day  after  day, 
the  reforming  press  and  the  poli¬ 
tical  unions,  were  waxing  more 
daring  and  extravagant,  the  form¬ 
ation  of  a  ministry,  which  might  be 
able  to  conduct  the  government, 
while  it  modified  the  bill,  became 
impossible.  On  the  9th  of  May, 


the  King,  so  soon  as  he  had  deter¬ 
mined  to  accept  the  resignations  of 
Earl  Grey,  and  his  colleagues,  sent 
for  Lord  Lyndhurst,  who  seemed 
to  him,  as  having  been  his  last 
chancellor,  the  most  fitting  person 
to  whose  advice  he  could  have  re¬ 
course.  He  stated  to  his  lordship 
the  embarrassing  circumstances  in 
in  which  he  found  himself  placed, 
in  consequence  of  the  unprece¬ 
dented  conduct  of  his  ministers, 
desired  him  to  inform  himself  of 
the  state  of  parties  as  to  the  advice 
which  his  Majesty  had  rejected, 
and  authorized  him  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  the  persons  whom  he 
might  think  most  competent  to 
advise.  Lord  Lyndhurst  immedi¬ 
ately  waited  upon  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  His  Grace  was  wil¬ 
ling  to  make  any  sacrifice,  and  en¬ 
counter  any  degree  of  obloquy,  which 
might  extricate  his  sovereign  from 
the  embarrassment  produced  by 
the  demands  and  resignation  of  the 
ministers.  u  I  should  be  ashamed 
to  crawl  about  this  metropolis,  if, 
under  such  circumstances,  I  did 
not  go  to  the  King,”  were  the  first 
words  of  his  Grace,  on  learning  the 
difficult  position  in  which  the  King 
stood.  He  desired  no  office,  much 
less  that  of  prime  minister ;  but,  if 
necessary  to  the  King’s  service, 
he  would  serve  in  any  way 
that  would  be  for  the  benefit  of 
his  Majesty.  From  his  grace  of 
Wellington,  Lord  Lyndhurst  re¬ 
paired  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  to  whom 
he  made  a  similar  communication. 
No  offer  was,  or  could  be,  made,  as 
Lord  Lyndhurst  had  not  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  form  a  ministry  :  but 
Sir  Robert  Peel  was  asked,  whe¬ 
ther  he  would  accept  the  office  of 
prime  minister,  on  the  clear  under¬ 
standing  that  he  must  carry 
through  a  measure  of  extensive 
reform,  in  fulfilment  of  his  Majes- 
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ty’s  declaration  ?  Sir  Robert  Peel 
answered,  that  by  an  extensive  re¬ 
form  he  assumed  to  be  understood 
all  the  main  principles  of  the  bill ; 
and  that,  under  such  a  condition, 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  accept 
of  office,  in  which,  hostile  as  he 
had  been,  to  the  very  last  moment, 
to  every  plan  of  extensive  reform, 
he  felt  that  he  could  be  of  no  bene¬ 
fit  either  to  the  King,  or  to  the 
country.  Lord  Lyndhurst  com¬ 
municated  the  nature  of  his  com¬ 
mission  to  a  few  other  influential 
persons ;  and  the  result  was,  that 
the  king  desired  him  to  request  the 
dukeof  Wellington  to  wait  upon  his 
Majesty  on  Saturday  the  12th,  be¬ 
fore  which  time  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  had  come  to  that  vote  on 
Lord  Ehrington’s  motion  which 
r  e  n  d  er  ed  al  t  oge  th  er  i  n  su  r  m  o  u  n  t  ab  1  e 
obstacles  which  could  not  easily 
have  been  obviated  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances.  The  new  ministry 
was  necessarily  to  be  sought  among 
the  enemies  of  the  bill,  whether 
they  were  its  absolute  or  its  modi¬ 
fied  opponents.  To  the  general 
feeling  of  consistency,  and  to  the 
wish  that,  since  a  measure  must 
be  carried,  the  responsibility  should 
be  left  undivided  with  those  who 
had  proposed  it,  was  now  added 
the  knowledge  that  office  would  be 
accepted  in  defiance  of  the  House 
of  Commons, — a  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  too, elected  in  circumstances, 
and  animated  by  a  spirit,  which 
left  no  chance  of  receding,  and 
maintained  by,  as  itself  fostered, 
a  state  of  increasing  public  excite¬ 
ment  which  furnished  no  ground 
to  believe  that  a  dissolution  and 
a  new  election  would  mitigate  its 
temper. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  when 
applied  to  by  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
made  similar  enquiries  in  other 
quarters.  He  found  that  there  was  a 


large  number  of  influential  persons 
willing  to  support  a  government 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  King  to  resist  the  advice  which 
had  been  tendered  to  him.  He 
then  repaired  to  the  King.  His 
advice  to  his  Majesty  was,  not  to 
make  him  his  minister,  but  to  se¬ 
lect  certain  persons  whom  the  duke 
named,  from  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  For  himself  no  office  was 
asked  or  mentioned.  The  King 
stated  distinctly,  that  any  new 
ministry  must  assume  the  govern¬ 
ment  on  an  understanding  of  car¬ 
rying  through  ‘fan  extensive  re¬ 
form.”  His  grace  found,  however, 
that  though  many  leading  men  in 
the  House  of  Commons  entertained 
a  strong  opinion  against  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  peers,  there  was  an  equally 
strong  impression  among  those  to 
whom  he  applied,  as  likely  to  be 
useful  in  so  critical  an  emergency, 
either  that  they  ought  to  have  no¬ 
thing  to  do  with  even  a  modified 
bill,  or  that  no  ministry  would  be 
supported  by  the  lower  House,  or 
by  the  country,  which  did  not  un¬ 
dertake  to  carry  a  measure  of  re¬ 
form  no  less  searching  and  efficient 
than  the  existing  bill.  He  was, 
therefore,  under  the  necessity  of 
communicating  to  li is  Majesty  on 
the  15th,  that  the  commission 
with  which  he  had  been  entrusted 
had  failed  :  and  the  King  was  re¬ 
duced  to  the  humiliating  necessity 
of  renewing  his  intercourse  with 
Ids  former  ministers. 

On  the  same  evening,  earl  Grey 
announced  in  the  House  of  Lords 
that  he  had  that  day  received  a 
communication  from  his  Majesty, 
too  recently,  however,  to  have  allow¬ 
ed  it  as  yet  to  be  followed  by  any 
decided  consequences.  Roth  Houses 
adjourned  till  the  17th.  On  the 
latter  day,  the  duke  of  Wellington 
and  lord  Lyndhurst  gave,  in  the 
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House  of  Lords,  all  the  explanations 
they  had  to  give  regarding  the 
attempt  to  form  a  new  ministry, 
and  which  had  made  them,  during 
a  whole  week,  the  chosen  objects 
of  declamatory  vituperation,  not 
less  in  the  House  of  Commons 
than  in  the  bear-gardens  of  the 
Political  Unions.  “When  his 
Majesty/’  said  his  grace,  “found 
that  he  could  not,  consistently 
with  his  duty  to  the  state,  follow 
the  advice  of  his  confidential  ser¬ 
vants,  so  little  communication  had 
he  with  public  men  other  than  his 
responsible  advisers,  that  he  had 

recourse  to  a  nobleman,  whose 

/ 

judicial  functions  took  him  almost 
out  of  the  line  of  politics,  to  inquire 
whether  means  existed,  and  what 
means,  of  forming  an  administration 
on  the  principle  of  carrying  into 
execution  an  extensive  reform. 
That  nobleman  then  communicated 
to  me  the  difficulties  in  which  his 
Majesty  was  placed,  in  order  to 
ascertain  how  far  it  was  in  my 
power  to  assist  in  extricating  him 
from  it.  With  this  view,  I  thought 
it  my  duty  to  institute  similar  in¬ 
quiries  of  others,  the  rather  as  I 
was  myself  as  unprepared,  as  his 
Majesty,  for  the  advice  which  his 
ministers  had  tendered,  and  for 
the  consequences  which  had  en¬ 
sued  from  its  being  rejected.  On 
inquiry  1  found  that  there  was  a 
large  number  of  most  influential 
persons  not  indisposed  to  support 
a  government  formed  to  aid  his 
Majesty  in  resisting  the  advice 
tendered  to  him  by  his  late  minis¬ 
ters.  Under  this  conviction  I 
attended  his  Majesty ;  and  my 
advice  to  him  was,  not  that  he 
should  appoint  me  his  minister, 
but  certain  members  of  the  other 
House  of  Parliament.  So  far  from 
seeking  for  office  for  myself,  I 
merely  named  those  persons  whom 


I  thought  best  qualified  for  his 
service  ;  adding,  that,  for  my  own 
part,  whether  I  was  in  office  or  out 
of  office,  he  and  those  persons 
might  depend  upon  my  most 
strenuous  support.  The  object  of 
this  advice  and  tender  of  assistance 
was  to  enable  his  Majesty  to  form 
an  administration  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  resisting  the  advice  which 
he  had  just  rejected.  These  are 
the  first  steps  of  the  transaction, 
and  I  believe  they  show,  that,  if 
ever  there  was  an  instance  in  which 
the  king  acted  with  honesty  and 
fairness  towards  his  servants,  and 
if  ever  there  was  an  instance  in 
which  public  men,  opposed  to  those 
servants,  kept  aloof  from  intrigue, 
and  from  the  adoption  of  all  means 
except  the  most  honourable,  in 
promoting  their  own  views  of  the 
public  weal,  this  was  that  indi¬ 
vidual  instance ;  and  I  will  add, 
with  reference  to  myself,  that  these 
transactions  show  that,  so  far  from 
being  actuated  by  those  motives  of 
personal  aggrandizement,  with 
which  I  have  been  charged  by  per¬ 
sons  of  high  station  in  another 
place,  my  object  was,  that  others 
should  occupy  a  post  of  honour, 
and  that,  for  myself,  I  was  willing 
to  serve  in  any  capacity,  or  without 
any  official  capacity,  so  as  to  enable 
the  crown  to  carry  on  the  govern¬ 
ment.  And  here  I  beg  your  lord- 
ships  to  examine  a  little  the  nature 
of  the  advice  which  his  Majesty 
had  rejected,  and  which  I  con¬ 
sidered  it  my  duty  to  assist  him 
by  every  means  in  my  power  to 
resist  effectually.  Ministers  found, 
in  the  course  of  last  session,  that  a 
large  majority  of  your  lordships 
were  opposed  to  the  principle  of 
the  reform  bill.  What  should  be 
the  ordinary  course  of  proceeding 
under  such  circumstances  ?  Why, 
either  to  abandon  the  measure 
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altogether,  or  make  such  alterations 
in  it  as  might  render  it  palatable 
to  the  majority  of  its  opponents. 
But  was  this  the  course  pursued 
by  the  noble  earl  ?  So  far  from 
it,  he  emphatically  declared  that 
he  would  not  consent  to  the  pro- 
ducing  of  a  measure  of  less 
efficiency  than  that  which  your 
lordships  had  disapproved  of ;  and 
in  point  of  fact,  the  noble  earl  has 
brought  in  a  bill  stronger,  and,  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say,  worse  than 
the  obnoxious  measure  which  you 
so  emphatically  rejected,  and  which 
lie  could  and  can  hope  to  force 
through  this  House  only  by  an 
arbitrary  and  a  most  unconstitu¬ 
tional  creation  of  peers.  If  any 
man  will  maintain  that  this  is  a 
legal  and  constitutional  line  of 
proceeding,  I  can  only  say  that 
my  notions  of  what  is  legal  and 
what  is  constitutional  are,  and  I 
trust  always  will  be,  very  different ; 
that  if  the  advice  were  to  be 
adopted,  it  would  place  it  in  the 
power  of  a  minister  to  carry  any 
measure  he  pleased,  and  by  what 
means  he  pleased,  with  impunity; 
and  that,  from  that  moment,  the 
constitution  of  this  country  and 
this  House  would  be  at  an  end. 
In  such  a  case,  I  repeat,  the  object 
and  power  of  this  House  would  be 
at  an  end,  its  deliberative  character 
totally  destroyed,  and,  as  a  conse¬ 
quence,  it  would  not  possess  the 
means  of  arriving  at  an  honest 
decision  upon  any  public  question. 
And  allow  me  to  observe,  that,  in 
my  opinion,  a  threat  to  carry  into 
execution  such  an  unconstitutional 
mode  of  adding  to  the  numbers  of 
supporters  of  a  particular  minister 
in  this  House,  providing  it  has  the 
effect  of  inducing  a  number  of  your 
lordships  to  abstain  either  alto¬ 
gether  from  attending  their  duties 
here,  or  from  offering  a  decided 
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and  uncompromising  opposition  to 
a  measure  which  they  honestly 
believe  to  be  mischievous  in  its 
tendency, — the  threat  is  as  bad,  in 
point  of  fact,  as  the  execution. 
Such  a  threat  is  tantamount  to 
forcing  the  decisions  of  this  House, 
when  it  is  plain  that  a  majority  is 
decidedly  indisposed  to  adopt  the 
measure  which  the  utterer  of  the 
threat  may  persuade  himself  would 
be  beneficial  to  the  country.  It 
is  true  that  many  well-disposed 
persons  may  be  induced  by  it  to 
adopt  a  middle  course,  under  a 
persuasion  that  they  thereby  avert 
the  greater  evil  of  a  creation  of 
some  fifty  or  100  peers ;  or,  per¬ 
haps,  many  may  be  induced  by  it 
to  adopt  the  obnoxious  proposition 
of  the  noble  earl,  were  it  only  to 
save  his  Majesty  himself  from  the 
painful  consequences  of  either  re¬ 
jecting  or  adopting  the  counsel  of 
his  responsible  advisers.  But  is 
this  free  and  independant  deliber¬ 
ation  ?  Is  not  an  unbiased  decision, 
under  such  influences,  wholly  im¬ 
practicable  ?  Therefore  I  was 
anxious  to  assist  my  sovereign  in 
rejecting  such  dangerous  counsel  ; 
and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  add,  that 
he,  who  would  not  have  acted  as  I 
did,  would  be  a  party  to  destroy 
the  legislative  independence  and 
constitutional  utility  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  His  Majesty  insisted 
that  whoever  should  undertake  the 
management  of  affairs  should  do 
so  on  an  understanding  of  carrying 
an  “extensive  reform”  (I  quote 
his  Majesty’s  own  words)  “in  the 
representation  of  the  people  in 
parliament.”  Now  I  always  have 
been  and  still  am  of  opinion  that 
no  measure  of  reform  is  necessary, 
and  that  the  measure  before  the 
House  was  calculated  to  injure,  if 
not  destroy,  the  monarchical  in¬ 
stitutions  of  this  country  ;  but  I 
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stated  on  the  last  occasion  when  T 
addressed  your  lordships  on  the 
subject,  that  though  this  was  my 
own  conviction,  I  should  endeavour, 
as  the  principle  of  the  bill  had  ob¬ 
tained  the  sanction  of  a  numerical 
majority,  honestly  and  fairly,  in 
committee,  to  make  such  amend¬ 
ments  as  would  enable  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  meet,  and,  if  possible, 
overcome  the  difficulties  and  ex¬ 
traordinary  circumstances  which 
the  bill  must,  in  my  mind,  give 
rise  to.  Gladly  would  I  reject  it 
altogether  in  its  present  shape. 
But  that  was  not  the  question  be¬ 
tween  me  and  my  sovereign.  I 
was  called  upon  by  his  Majesty  not 
to  act  upon  my  own  particular 
views  of  reform,  but  to  assist  him 
in  resisting  the  adoption  of  an 
advice  which  would  overthrow  the 
House  of  Lords  and  the  monarchy, 
and  in  carrying  an  extensive 
measure  of  parliamentary  reform 
through  this  House,  without  having 
recourse  to  the  unconstitutional  ex¬ 
ercise  of  the  prerogative  suggested 
by  his  late  advisers.  It  therefore 
became  a  question,  what  parts  of 
the  bill  might  be  retained  with 
comparative  safety,  and  which  this 
House  might  rationally  expect 
would,  when  sent  down  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  receive  the 
sanction  of  that  branch  of  the 
legislature,  it  was  under  these 
circumstances  and  upon  this  un¬ 
derstanding  that  1  consented  to 
give  my  assistance  to  his  Majesty 
to  form  an  administration.  1  know 
many  are  of  opinion  that  I  should 
have  acted  a  more  prudent  part, 
and  one  more  worthy  of  a  man 
who  kept  ulterior  considerations 
in  view,  and  who,  mindful  oi 
his  former  opinions  and  pledges 
against  reform,  looked  only  at  con¬ 
sistency,  if,  regarding  nothing  but 
personal  considerations,  I  had 


refused  to  have  any  thing  to  do 
with  the  formation  of  a  government 
bound  to  undertake  an  extensive 
measure  of  reform.  But  were  our 
positions  similar  ?  Such  persons 
were,  and  are,  responsible  only  to 
themselves,  and  for  themselves  : 

I  was  called  on  to  rescue  my 
sovereign  from  the  embarrassment 
in  which  he  was  placed  by  his  own 
servants.  When  his  Majesty  did 
me  the  honour  of  commanding  my 
aid  to  enable  him  to  resist  a  most 
pernicious  counsel,  if  I  bad  an¬ 
swered,  “  I  see  the  difficulties  of 
your  Majesty’s  situation,  but  I 
cannot  afford  you  any  assistance, 
because  I  have,  in  my  place  in 
parliament,  expressed  strong  opin¬ 
ions  against  a  measure  to  which 
your  Majesty  is  understood  to  be 
friendly,”  I  should  have  been 
ashamed  to  show  my  face  in  the 
streets.  No,  I  adopted  the  course 
which  I  am  sure  would  have  been 
that  of  the  veriest  enemy  of  the 
bill — I  endeavoured  to  assist  the 
king  in  the  distressing  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  he  was  pleased  to 
call  for  my  advice.  Irepeat,  that  the 
question  which  I  was  called  on,  by 
the  king,  to  consider,  was  not  the 
practicability  of  forming  a  ministry 
on  my  own  personal  views  of  reform, 
but  to  enable  him  to  resist  the 
creation  of  a  multitude  of  peers 
for  a  most  unconstitutional  and 
dangerous  purpose;  and  the  con¬ 
sideration  uppermost  in  my  mind 
was,  how  far  the  recommendation 
in  his  Majesty’s  speech  from  the 
throne  in  June  1 831, could  be  acted 
on  without  danger  to  this  House 
and  to  the  monarchy.  In  that 
speech  the  king  recommended  the 
question  of  reform  to  your  attention, 
“  confident  that  in  any  measures 
you  may  propose  for  its  adjustment, 
you  will  carefully  adhere  to  the 
acknowledged  principles  of  the 
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constitution,  by  which  the  prero¬ 
gatives  of  the  crown,  the  authority 
of  both  Ilouses  of  Parliament,  and 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
people  are  equally  secured/’  Who 
that  heard  that  speech  could  ever 
have  anticipated  the  proposition  of 
a  measure,  or  an  advice  in  relation 
to  that  measure,  which  annihilated 
the  independent  authority  of  one 
of  the  branches  of  the  legislature  ? 
The  number  of  peers  whom  it 
would  be  necessary  to  create,  to 
carry  the  reform  bill  as  it  now 
stands,  would,  at  the  lowest  calcu¬ 
lation,  amount  to  an  hundred  ;  and 
surely  any  man  who  foretold,  that 
the  measure  referred  to  in  that 
speech  put  into  the  mouth  of  his 
Majesty,  was  one  which  would  re¬ 
quire  such  an  immense  augment¬ 
ation  of  the  peerage,  would  have 
been  considered  as  dreaming  of 
things  impracticable.  When  I  first 
heard  that  ministers  had  such  a  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  contemplation,  I  treated 
the  rumour  as  an  absurdity.  I  be¬ 
lieved  not  that  a  minister  could 
be  found  wicked  enough  to  pro¬ 
pose  such  a  measure.  Many  know 
well,  that  I  have  ever  denounced 
it  as  an  impossibility;  and  while 
no  man  entertains  a  more  deep 
sense  of  the  constitutional  right  of 
the  crown  to  create  peers,  under 
certain  circumstances,  I  hold  it 
would  be  an  unjust  and  uncon¬ 
stitutional  exercise  of  that  prero¬ 
gative  to  create  a  body  of  peers 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  some 
measure  obnoxious  to  the  House 
of  Lords  at  large.  It  was  to  enable 
the  crown  to  resist  the  application 
for  so  unconstitutional  an  exercise 
of  prerogative,  that  I  consented  to 
assist  in  forming  an  administration 
on  the  principles  I  have  stated. 
When,  however,  I  found,  from  the 
tone  and  result  of  the  discussion 
which  took  place  in  the  other 
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House  of  Parliament  on  the 
resignation  of  ministers,  and  from 
the  opinion  of  many  leading  men 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  who 
were  strenuously  averse  to  a  creation 
of  peers,  that  no  government  could 
hope  to  gain  the  confidence  of  that 
House  which  did  not  undertake  to 
carry  through  a  reform  as  exten¬ 
sive  and  efficient  as  that  now  on 
the  table,  I  had  to  inform  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  that  it  was  not  in  my  power 
to  fulfil  the  important  commission 
with  which  he  had  honoured  me.” 

Lord  Lyndhurst  confirmed  his 
grace’s  statement,  so  far  as  con¬ 
cerned  his  lordship’s  connection 
with  the  negotiation,  which  seems 
to  have  been  extremely  slight. 
His  Majesty,  he  said,  had  com¬ 
manded  his  attendance  immediately 
after  accepting  the  resignation  of 
ministers— an  honour  which  he 
had  not  expected,  as,  for  a  long 
period,  he  had  not  had  any  per¬ 
sonal  communication  with  the 
King.  His  Majesty  told  him  he 
had  sent  for  him  as  his  former 
chancellor,  to  consult  him  under 
the  embarrassing  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed, — desired  him 
to  inform  himself  of  the  general 
feeling,  and  the  state  of  parties 
with  respect  to  the  advice  which 
had  been  tendered— and  gave  him 
permission  to  communicate  with 
the  persons  whom  he  might  think 
the  most  competent  advisers.  He 
immediately  waited  on  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  and  explained  what 
had  passed.  His  grace  promptly 
said,  that  that  there  was  no  sacri¬ 
fice  which  he  was  not  ready  to 
make,  no  obloquy  that  he  was  not 
willing  to  incur,  no  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  that  he  was  not  prepared  to 
disregard,  to  rescue  his  sove¬ 
reign  from  the  embarrassing  and 
humiliating  situation  in  which  he 
was  placed,  by  those  on  whom 
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lie  had  lavished  favour  and  confi¬ 
dence.  He  next  communicated 
the  nature  of  his  commission  to 
other  influential  public  men.,  in  all 
about  six  persons.  The  result 
was,  that,  through  him,  the  duke 
of  Wellington  was  requested  to 
wait  upon  his  Majesty.  <<r  And 
here  my  mission  ended.  This  is 
the  head  and  front  of  my  offending. 
And  for  this  have  I  been  traduced 
and  calumniated,  not  merely  in 
the  highways  by  the  ignorant,  but 
in  the  other  House  of  parliament, 
by  persons  of  high  station,  and 
holding  the  position  of  gentlemen. 
For  this  have  I  been  slandered 
throughout  the  -  country  by  the 
periodical  press  which  now  reigns 
paramount  over  the  legislature  and 
the  nation,  and  in  defiance,  if  not 
with  the  connivance,  of  the  public 
authorities,  flings  its  calumnies 
without  respect  for  age,  sex,  or 
station.  So  far  as  I  myself  am 
concerned,  I  despise  these  calum¬ 
nies.  They  may  wound,  however, 
the  feelings  of  those  allied  to  me 
by  the  dearest  ties,  and  so  far  they 
are  a  source  of  pain  to  myself;  but, 
apart  from  the  feelings  of  others,  I 
hold  them  in  the  utmost  scorn/' 
He  would  not  so  treat,  however, 
a  charge  which  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
had  brought  against  him  in  the 
House  of  Commons — that  in  obey¬ 
ing  the  commands  of  the  king  in 
the  manner  which  he  had  just 
stated,  he  had  been  “  guilty  of  a 
gross  dereliction  of  his  duty  as  a 
judge."  That  was  not  true.  As  a 
judge,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
privy  council ;  and  by  his  oath  as 
a  privy  councillor  he  was  bound, 
not  only  to  tender  to  his  Majesty 
his  best  advice  regarding  matters 
of  public  interest  when  called  upon 
to  do  so,  but  even  to  volunteer 
that  advice,  when  he  saw  the  safety 
of  the  throne,  or  the  welfare  of  the 


country,  in  peril.  By  uttering 
such  rash  assertions,  that  accusing 
baronet  had  only  betrayed  his  utter 
ignorance  of  the  judicial  functions. 
It  had  been,  and  it  still  was,  his 
deliberate  conviction,  that  this  bill, 
if  passed  into  a  law,  would  be 
destructive  to  the  constitution  and 
the  monarchy  ;  and  this  being 
his  firm  and  slowly-formed  con¬ 
viction,  was  he  not  bound,  as  a 
subject  attached  to  his  country 
and  its  institutions,  as  a  judge,  as 
a  privy  councillor,  and  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  that  House,  to  employ  his 
best  energies  in  saving  the  consti¬ 
tution  and  the  monarchy  from 
menaced  ruin.  Reform,  my  lords 
has  triumphed.  The  barriers  of  the 
constitution  are  broken  down.  The 
waters  of  destruction  have  burst 
the  gates  of  the  temple,  and  the 
tempest  begins  to  howl.  Who 
can  say  where  its  course  shall 
stop  ?  Who  can  stay  its  speed  ?” 

The  earls  of  Mansfield,  Carnar¬ 
von,  and  Winch ilsea,  the  marquis 
of  Salisbury,  and  other  peers  de¬ 
clared,  that  though  they  had  in  no 
way  been  connected  with  the  trans¬ 
actions  which  had  been  explained, 
the  conduct  of  the  duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton  had  been  high-minded,  and 
disinterested,  and  not  the  less  so 
for  having  submitted,  without 
reply,  to  the  unmeasured  calumny 
and  misrepresentation  heaped  upon 
him  daily,  rather  than  impede  the 
formation  of  a  government.  He 
had  been  hunted  down,  day  after 
day,  because  he  had  dared,  forsooth, 
to  become  minister  ;  when  it  turn¬ 
ed  out,  in  point  of  fact,  that  he 
had  neither  accepted,  nor  sought 
office,  though  it  was  within  his 
reach.  The  earl  of  Haddington 
said,  that  he  had  never  been  a 
partisan  of  the  duke.  As  far  as 
there  had  been  an  opposition  to  his 
grace,  he  might  be  said  to  have 
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belonged  to  it,  and  lie  had  never 
formed  any  connection  with  him. 
But  he  felt  he  should  be  acting 
a  base  part,  if  he  did  not  state  in 
the  face  of  their  lordships  and  the 
country,  however  such  a  declaration 
might  expose  him  to  obloquy  and 
abuse,  that  his  grace  was  entitled 
to  the  gratitude  of  their  lordships 
for  doing  what  he  had  done. 

Although,  for  a  whole  week, 
ministers  and  their  adherents  in 
the  House  of  Commons  had  been 
attacking,  and  that  with  no  very 
measured  violence,  the  conduct  of 
their  adversaries  who  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  engaged  in  the  attempt 
to  construct  a  new  government — 
although  during  all  that  time  they 
had  been  descanting  on  the  invalu¬ 
able  properties  of  the  bill  as  the 
saviour  of  the  constitution,  and 
had  not  only  lauded,  but  had  ob¬ 
tained  a  vote  justifying  the  extreme 
measure  of  creating  a  new  House 
of  Peers  to  put  down  the  old  one, 
Earl  Grey  now  expressed  his 
surprise,”  that  the  duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington  and  lord  Lyndhurst  should 
have  indulged  in  <f  violent  invec¬ 
tive  against  the  reform  bill  and 
ministers,  and  “  dinned  their  lord- 
ships'  ears”  with  denunciations  of 
this  extreme  measure,  and  with 
declarations  that  the  bill,  instead 
of  saving,  would  tend  to  the  de¬ 
struction  of  that  House  and  of  the 
monarchy.  He  begged  to  remind 
them  there  were  dangers,  not 
imaginary  or  hypothetical,  but  sub¬ 
stantial  and  imminent,  both  to 
that  House  and  to  the  monarchy, 
to  be  apprehended  from  proceedings 
which  would  at  all  tend  to  a  colli¬ 
sion  between  the  hereditary  and  re¬ 
presentative  branches  of  the  consti¬ 
tution.  u  When  the  bill,”  continued 
his  lordship, came  into  commit  tee, 
it  was  hoped  that  your  lordships 
would  consent  to  pass  it  without 
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alteration  in  principle,  and  without 
any  changes  in  detail  which  would 
make  it  impossible  for  me  and  my 
colleagues  to  consent  to  proceed 
with  the  measure.  But  on  the 
very  first  clause  a  motion  wras 
made,  which  some  noble  lords  affect 
to  consider  as  of  trivial  import¬ 
ance,  but  which,  in  my  opinion, 
proved  such  a  disposition  in  its 
opponents,  and  which  appeared  to 
me  so  prejudicial  to  the  bill,  that 
it  was  impossible  for  me  to  go 
further  deluding  the  public  with  a 
vain  expectation  of  success,  and 
opening  up  fresh  ground  for  irrita¬ 
tion  in  every  step  of  the  committee. 
It  was  then  to  be  considered  by 
ministers  what  course  they  must 
adopt,  and  but  two  alternatives 
presented  themselves, — -either  at 
once  to  abandon  the  bill,  or  to 
recommend  the  sovereign  to  enable 
the  government  to  take  such  steps 
as  would  put  them  in  a  situation 
to  carry  it.  We  adopted  the  latter 
course,  and  did  offer  to  his  Majesty 
that  advice  which  we  deemed  the 
exigency  of  the  case  to  require, — 
advice  which  the  noble  duke  has 
this  night  arraigned  so  strongly. 
The  noble  duke  not  only  censures 
the  advice,  but  complains  that  the 
making  of  peers  was  used  and 
acted  on  by  us  as  a  threat.  I  am 
not  aware  that  I  am  liable  to  that 
imputation,  nor  am  I  aware  that, 
when  pressed  and  goaded  for  a 
declaration  on  the  subject,  I  ever 
uttered  a  single  syllable  relative 
to  it  except  once,  and  that  was  to 
the  effect  that  I  felt  as  much 
opposed  to  such  a  measure  as  any 
man,  except  in  a  case  of  necessity, 
which  might  justify  the  exercise 
of  the  royal  prerogative  with  a  view 
to  prevent  a  collision  between  this 
and  the  other  House  of  parliament. 
In  my  mind  such  a  case  has  arisen  ; 
and  the  situation  in  which  minis- 
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ters  were  placed  was  this,  that  we 
must  either  abandon  the  bill  at 
once,  at  the  risk  of  such  conse¬ 
quences  as  I  have  alluded  to,  or  give 
advice  to  the  crown  to  prevent  a 
collision,  in  which,  I  openly  declare, 
if  this  House  shall  at  any  time  be 
unwise  enough  to  commit  itself, 
the  issue  will  hardly  be  satisfactory 
to  your  lordships.  The  measure 
recommended  by  ministers  after 
the  late  division,  stood  on  the 
ground  of  enabling  us  to  carry  a 
bill,  the  rejection  of  which  by  your 
lordships  puts  us  in  direct  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  other  House  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  to  the  country.  On 
these  grounds  the  advice  we  ten¬ 
dered  to  our  sovereign  was  abso¬ 


lutely  required  by  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  case  ;  under  these 
circumstances  it  was  constitutional ; 
and  1  can  refer  the  noble  and 
learned  lord  to  books  on  the  con¬ 
stitution,  in  which  he  will  find  that 
this  prerogative  of  creating  peers 
was  given  to  the  crown  in  order 
to  counteract  the  serious  evils 
that  might  arise  from  this  House 
placing  itself  in  opposition  to  the 
remaining  estates  of  the  realm. 
My  lords,  but  for  the  existence  of 
this  prerogative,  your  proceedings 
would  be  without  control,  while 
upon  all  other  branches  of  the  le¬ 
gislature  salutary  checks  are  im¬ 
posed.  The  Commons  possess  a 
check  upon  misconduct  in  the 
crown,  in  its  power  of  stopping  the 
supplies :  a  check  upon  factious 
conduct  in  the  Commons  resides  in 
the  king’s  power  to  dissolve  the 
House.  Were  the  lords  alone  to 
be  exempt  from  control  ?  Should 
this  House  combine,  in  some 
purpose  adverse  to  the  crown  and 
House  of  Commons,  and  should  it 
be  able  to  hold  out  in  its  determi¬ 


nation,  no  power  existing  to  check 
its  proceedings,  then  is  this  no 


longer  a  government  of  King, 
Lords,  and  Commons,  but  an 
oligarchy  ruling  the  country.  On 
tlie  grounds  stated,  we  gave  the 
advice  which  we  conceived  we  were 
bound  in  duty  to  offer,  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  take  the  consequence  of 
its  rejection  by  resigning  office. 
There  was  nothing  improper  or 
inconsistent  in  ministers  offering 
their  resignation,  and  they  cannot 
be  justly  reproached  with  a  dere¬ 
liction  of  duty,  because  they  did  so. 
If  I  could  be  guilty  of  an  aban¬ 
donment  of  the  interests  of  my 
sovereign,  I  should  be  the  most 
ungrateful  man  alive,  for  never  did 
subject  owe  more  to  sovereign  than 
I  do  to  his  Majesty,  for  his  extra¬ 
ordinary  and  gracious  kindness  and 
candour  during  the  whole  time  I 
have  had  the  honour  to  be  in  the 
service  of  the  crown.  And  when  the 
noble  lord  adverts  to  attacks  made 
on  the  sacred  person  of  Majesty, 
I  assure  him  it  is  impossible  for 
him  to  regret  such  attacks  more 
than  I.  I  beg  him  to  believe  they 
have  had  no  countenance  from  me  : 
on  the  contrary,  I  entertain  the 
strongest  sense  of  their  injustice; 
and  I  would  add  my  deep  convic¬ 
tion  that  his  Majesty,  in  the  step 
he  took,  was  solely  actuated  on 
this,  as  he  has  been  on  every  other 
occasion,  by  a  sense  of  duty.  More 
than  this  1  do  not  think  it  right  to 
say  on  the  subject,  because  to  go 
into  details  of  what  may  have 
passed  confidentially  between  a 
king  and  his  minister,  (however  it 
may  be  desired  in  some  quarters,) 
I  do  not  consider  consistent  with  a 
minister’s  public  duty,  especially 
so  long  as  the  royal  permission  has 
not  been  obtained  to  make  disclo¬ 
sures;  and  I  may  add,  I  do  not 
think  such  explanations  consistent 
with  the  public  interest.  I  have 
received,  as  I  formerly  stated,  a 
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communication  from  his  Majesty 
since  the  resignation  of  the  com¬ 
mission  held  by  the  noble  duke 
for  forming  a  new  administration, 
but  I  am  not  prepared  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  to  state  the  result  of  that 
communication.  All  I  can  state 
is,  that  my  continuance  in  office 
must  depend  on  my  conviction  of 
my  ability  to  carry  into  full  effect 
the  bill  on  your  lordships’  table, 
unimpaired  in  principle  and  in  all 
its  essential  details.”  To  this  the 
lord  Chancellor  added,  “  consider¬ 
ing  the  absolute  necessity,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  country,  of 
passing  this  measure,  we  shall  not 
again  return  to  office  except  upon  the 
condition,  not  only  of  our  possessing 
the  ability  to  carry  the  bill  effici¬ 
ently  through  this  House,  but  also 

that  we  shall  be  able  to  carry  it 

* 

through  with  every  reasonable  de¬ 
spatch  consistently  with  the  due 
discussion  of  its  various  provisions.” 

The  earl  of  Mansfield  said,  that 
the  attempted  vindication  for  creat¬ 
ing  100  peers  was  made  by  minis¬ 
ters  to  rest  on  this,  that  the  peers 
would  have  made  amendments,  or 
alterations  in  the  bill,  to  which 
the  Commons  would  not  have  ac¬ 
ceded — that  the  two  Houses  would 
thus  have  been  placed  in  collision 
— and  no  alternative  remained  but 
a  creation  of  peers.  Nothing  could 
better  show  how  utterly  unjustifi¬ 
able  and  reckless  the  whole  pro¬ 
ceeding  had  been ;  for  thus,  this 
advice  which  was  to  degrade  the 
peers,  and  the  resignation  of  mi¬ 
nisters  to  raise  an  outcry  which 
should  coerce  both  the  crown  and 
the  peers,  proceeded  upon  twro  hy¬ 
pothetical  suppositions,  neither  of 
which  had  occurred.  How  did 
ministers  know  in  wffiat  shape  the 
bill  would  come  forth  from  the 
House  of  Peers  ?  How  could  they 
tell  wdiat  alterations  would  there 


have  been  made?— and  being  ig¬ 
norant  of  that,  how  could  they 
fore  tel  what  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  would  do  ?  But  suppose  the 
bill  had  been  so  altered  that  the 
Commons  rejected  it,  even  then 
the  time  was  not  arrived  for  so  ex¬ 
treme  a  measure.  He  would  freely 
admit,  that  the  voice  of  the  people 
had  returned  the  present  House  of 
Commons,  and  that  so  far  the 
country  had  decided  in  favour  of 
reform  ;  but  he  wmdd  deny  that 
the  country  had  in  that  way  de¬ 
cided  in  favour  of  the  late  reform 
bill,  much  less  in  favour  of  the 
present  bill,  as  it  was  not  ac¬ 
quainted  with  its  provisions.  There 
was,  therefore,  the  alternative  of 
resorting  to  the  sense  of  the  coun¬ 
try  in  the  case  stated  by  the  noble 
earl,  and  the  country  would  be 
thus  afforded  the  opportunity  of 
manifesting  whether  its  sense  w  as 
in  favour  of  the  bill  as  amended  by 
their  lordships,  or  in  favour  of  the 
bill  as  originally  introduced  by 
the  noble  earl.  To  that  alternative 
ministers  were  bound  to  have  re¬ 
sorted,  before  proposing  to  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  to  create  a  number  of  peers. 
Above  all,  to  make  such  a  proposal 
on  the  mere  hypothesis  that  such 
and  such  alterations  would  be  made 
by  the  Lords,  and  would  not  be 
agreed  to  by  the  Commons,  with¬ 
out  even  waiting  to  see  whether 
either  of  these  events  actually  oc¬ 
curred,  seemed  to  justify  a  belief 
that  this  proposed  creation  of  peers 
had  some  object  ulterior  to  the 
passing  of  the  present  bill.  That, 
to  be  sure,  wras  the  ostensible  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  they  would  be  cre¬ 
ated — that  was  the  reason  which 
at  present  would  be  assigned  in 
justification  of  their  creation  ;  but 
the  real  object  and  view  in  their 
creation  would  be,  to  give  to  one 
party  in  that  House  an  overwhelm- 
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ing  majority  oil  every  question, 
and  to  reduce  the  House  to  a  state 
of  virtual  dependence  upon  that 
party. 

The  marquis  of  Clanricarde,  and 
the  earl  of  Mulgrave,  contended 
that  earl  Grey,  in  the  advice  which 
he  had  given,  had  done  nothing  but 
what  was  'constitutional  and  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  tranquillity  and  safety 
of  the  country.  He  had  held  office 
with  honour  to  himself,  with  the 
approbation  and  love  of  his  country, 
and  with  the  confidence  of  his 
King  •  and  had  retired  from  it, 
still  honoured  with  the  kindest  ex¬ 
pressions  from  his  sovereign,  and 
with  nothing  on  earth  against  him 
but  the  very  party  who  had  so  long 
held  office,  and  who  could  not  form 
a  government  to  succeed  him,  not 
because  there  was  any  want  among 
themselves,  but  because  they  had 
no  stay  in  the  country.  The  earl 
of  Mulgrave  said,  that  if  the  duke 
had  assumed  the  reins  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  brought  forward  a  mea¬ 
sure  of  reform,  he  would  have  stood 
up  in  his  place  in  that  House  with 
the  noble  duke’s  protest  in  his 
hand — the  noble  duke  should  have 
heard  it  all  paragraph  by  para¬ 
graph,  and  he  doubted  not  but 
that  noble  duke  would  have  found 
that  the  cheers  of  those  by 
whom  lie  was  surrounded  would 
have  become  silent  and  have  failed 
on  the  contents  of  that  protest 
being  read.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  marquis  of  Salisbury  did  not 
hesitate  to  describe  the  advice 
which  ministers  had  given  to  the 
King  as  being  treasonable,  and 
one  which,  in  other  times,  would 
have  been  followed  by  impeach¬ 
ment. 

The  earl  of  Carnarvon,  if  lie 
could  venture  to  make  any  com¬ 
ment  on  the  reasons  assigned  for 
the  proceedings  of  ministers,  would 


say  that  they  had  hurried  on  in 
their  violent  course,  because  they 
feared  that  if  their  opponents,  the 
principle  of  reform  being  carried, 
were  permitted  to  introduce  their 
measures,  not  all  the  power  and 
influence  of  ministers  could  have 
produced  a  collision  between  the 
two  Houses.  The  very  colleagues 
of  earl  Grey  had  stated  in  another 
place  that  they  regarded  the  only 
vote  to  which  their  lordships  had 
come  in  committee  as  a  matter 
of  indifference,  while  in  this 
House  it  was  treated  as  a  vio¬ 
lent  collision  requiring  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  a  far  more  dangerous 
remedy.  Ministers  were  bound  to 
have  first  ascertained  what  the 
committee  really  would  do.  Tliev 
knew  that  no  one  act  in  commit¬ 
tee  was  definitive,  and  they  ought 
to  have  waited  to  have  seen  what 
amendments  were  made,  and  then 
it  would  have  been  time  enough, 
if  they  thought  the  amendments 
tended  to  endanger  the  safety  of 
the  crown  or  of  the  state,  to  have 
called  on  his  majesty  to  exercise 
his  prerogative  of  creating  peers. 
Such,  however,  had  not  been 
their  course  ;  for  they  well  knew, 
if  their  opponents  had  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  bring  forward  their 
amendments  to  the  provisions  of 
the  measure,  neither  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  nor  in  the  country, 
would  they  have  been  able  to  keep 
alive  the  agitation  which  was  the 
obj  ect  of  their  administration.  He 
could  not  but  think  that  a  cessa¬ 
tion  of  agitation  was  not  desired  ‘ 
for  in  no  other  state  of  the  country 
than  that  of  irritable  excitement 
would  any  minister  avow  such  a 
proposition  as  that  which  had  been 
made  to  his  Majesty.  He  was  sure 
that  no  Englishman,  a  friend  to 
reform,  would  endure  the  thought 
that  the  King,  himself  a  reformer, 
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though  wishing  for  a  modification 
of  the  bill  now  on  their  lordships’ 
table,  and  anxious  for  conciliation, 
should  be  pressed  to  a  violation  of 
his  royal  prerogative.  If  the  mi¬ 
nistry  had  sought  an  abstract  pro¬ 
mise  from  his  Majesty  to  create  as 
many  peers  as  they  might  think 
necessary  to  secure  the  success  of 
their  measure  of  reform,  was  such  a 
demand  any  thing  less  than  seek¬ 
ing  to  put  the  crown  of  these  realms 
in  commission,  and  to  make  the 
noble  earl  opposite  first  commis¬ 
sioner  ?  and  this  demand,  too,  made 
to  secure  the  passing  of  a  measure, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  abolish 
all  corrupt  proprietary  boroughs, 
while  the  framers  of  that  measure 
would  make  the  House  of  Lords  a 
most  abject  corrupt  borough,  in 
the  hands  of  the  lord  Protector.  He 
conceived  the  question  between  the 
minister  and  his  Majesty  at  present 
really  to  be— is  William  IV.  King 
of  these  realms,  or  is  the  noble  earl 
opposite  the  lord  Protector?  A 
more  deliberate  insult  had  never 
been  offered  by  any  minister  to 
an  independent  legislature  since 
Cromwell  ordered  that  a  that  bau¬ 
ble  (the  mace)  to  be  removed?” 
If  such  a  course  of  conduct  was  to 
be  pursued  or  continued,  he  should 
feel  it  his  duty  to  move,  that  in 
their  lordships’  House,  too,  the 
bauble  should  be  taken  away ;  for 
he  thought,  that  instead  of  the 
present  accompaniment  of  the  noble 
and  learned  lord  on  the  woolsack, 
the  cart-whip  of  the  slave-driver 
would  be  better  calculated  to  awe 
into  control  such  an  assembly  as 
their  lordships’  House  would  be,  if 
the  degradation  proposed  was  really 
inflicted  upon  it.  It  was  his  duty, 
as  the  continued  day  for  the  com¬ 
mittee  had  been  fixed  on  his  mo¬ 
tion,  now  to  get  rid  of  it.  “  X 
therefore  move,  that  the  order  of 


the  day  for  the  committee  on  the 
reform  in  parliament  bill  be  dis¬ 
charged,  and  thus  X  leave  it  to 
other  noble  lords  to  do  their  dirty 
work.”  The  order  was  accordingly 
discharged. 

A  good  deal  of  angry  and  desul¬ 
tory  skirmishing  of  the  same  kind 
occupied  the  House  of  Lords  on 
the  following  day  (May  18).  If 
ministers  were  tocontinue  in  ofhce, 
it  was  to  be  only  to  carry  the  bill 
untouched.  They  could  do  so  only 
in  one  of  two  ways,  either  by  cre¬ 
ating  new  peers,  or  by  prevailing 
on  the  opposition  peers  to  absent 
themselves  from  the  House,  to  re¬ 
move  the  pretext  for  a  creation. 
The  earl  of  XI are  wood  asked  earl 
Grey,  whether  it  was  yet  settled 
that  ministers  were  to  continue  in 
office?  On  the  answer  to  that 
question  depended  the  line  of  con¬ 
duct  which  he  would  adopt.  Earl 
Grey  answered,  that,  in  consequence 
of  his  having  received  the  King’s 
request  to  that  effect,  and  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  now  finding  himself  in 
a  situation  which  would  enable  him 
to  carry  through  the  bill  unim¬ 
paired  in  its  efficiency,  he  and  his 
colleagues  continued  in  office,  and 
he  therefore  moved,  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  the  bill  should  be  taken 
on  Monday.  The  earl  of  Harewood 
then  continued,  that  he  had  un¬ 
derstood  the  continuance  of  earl 
Grey  in  office  to  depend  on  the 
power  he  should  receive  to  carry 
the  reform  bill,  a  power  which 
might  be  conferred  by  the  creation 
of  peers,  or  by  the  act  and  will  of 
individual  lords  in  seceding  from 
their  opposition  to  the  bill.  La¬ 
menting  as  he  did  the  existence  of 
the  alternative,  because  he  saw  in 
it  an  end,  to  the  independence  of 
the  XIouse- — he  might  add,  of  the 
independence,  nay,  of  the  existence, 
of  the  crown,  and  an  end  of  the 
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liberty  of  the  subject,— he  still  found 
it  his  duty,  in  a  choice  of  evils,  to 
select  the  lesser.  By  continuing 
his  opposition  to  the  bill,  he  might 
be  contributing  his  mite  to  over¬ 
turn  for  ever  what  was  left  of 
the  constitution.  He  had  op¬ 
posed  the  bill  on  the  second  read¬ 
ing,  because  he  thought  the  mea¬ 
sure  too  extensive,  and  he  would 
likewise  have  opposed  many  of  its 
details  in  the  committee.  But 
here  was  another  state  of  things ; 
and  when  he  saw  an  act  of  gross 
injustice  and  oppression  urged 
upon  his  sovereign,  what  was  he 
to  do  ?  Was  he  to  pass  the  reform 
bill,  or  to  assist  in  the  completion 
of  a  still  greater  calamity  ?  He 
thought  the  wiser  course  would  be, 
to  withhold  farther  opposition  to 
the  bill,  rather  than  render  that 
calamity  unavoidable  ;  for  over  the 
crown’s  prerogative,  and  earl  Grey’s 
advice  in  regard  to  it,  he  had  no 
control.  But  though  he  adopted 
this  course,  let  it  be  understood 
that  he  took  it  by  compulsion, 
and  with  a  feeling  that  he  never 
again  would  enjoy  an  opportunity 
of  uttering  in  that  House  one 
word  in  an  independent  form.  Bid¬ 
ding  farewell  to  freedom  of  de¬ 
bate,  let  those  who  had  brought 
this  infliction  on  the  country  be 
responsible  for  their  acts,  when  the 
nation  came  to  its  senses.  Not  for 
any  slight  alteration  in  the  bill 
would  he  longer  struggle,  or  im¬ 
pede  the  return  of  the  country  to 
a  sound  mind  ;  for  so  long  as  the 
present  phrensy  continued,  neither 
reason  nor  sense  could  have  way. 
The  earl  of  Winchilsea,  on  the 
other  hand,  while  he  admitted  that 
the  independence  of  the  House  was 
at  an  end,  and  that  their  lordships 
might  now  well  be  pointed  at  with 
scorn,  as  belonging  to  a  body  which 
went  through  the  mockery  of  legist 
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lative  functions,  while  it  was  de¬ 
nied  all  legislative  power,  expressed 
his  determination  still  to  offer  to 
the  bill  every  possible  opposition. 

Although  earl  Grey  had  stated, 
that  he  now  felt  himself  assured 
of  being  able  to  carry  through  the 
bill  unmutilated,  he  had  not  stated 
in  what  shape  this  power  had  been 
conferred.  Lord  WharnclifFe,  con¬ 
ceiving  that  before  any  peer  could 
decide  on  the  course  he  would 
adopt,  it  was  necessary  to  know 
something  more  as  to  the  situation 
in  which  the  House  was  to  be 
placed,  inquired  whether  their 
lordships  were  to  understand  that 
there  was  to  be  a  creation  of  peers, 
or  not — were  their  deliberations  to 
be  carried  on  under  the  immediate 
threat  of  a  creation  of  peers,  in 
order  to  secure  and  carry  the  bill  ? 

a» 

• — or  did  the  expression,  that  the 
bill  must  be  carried  un mutilated 
through  their  lordships’  House 
owe  its  origin  to  the  supposition, 
or  was  it  founded  in  the  belief, 
that  a  certain  number  of  peers 
would  absent  themselves  from  this 
House  on  the  occasion  of  the  dis¬ 
cussions  that  might  ensue  upon 
the  bill  ?  Earl  Grey  answered,  “  I 
do  not  feel  myself  called  on  to 
answer  the  questions  which  have 
been  put  to  me  by  the  noble  baron. 

I  have  already  stated  to  your  lord- 
ships  that  I  continue  to  hold  oflice 
under  the  confident  expectation, 
that  the  bill  will  be  successfully 
carried  in  its  future  stages  through 
this  House.  I  do  not  conceive  that 
the  noble  lord  has  any  right  to 
call  on  me  for  any  further  expla¬ 
nation,  and  I  will  add,  that  I  wish 
to  be  bound  only  by  what  I  state 
myself.” — Lord  WharnclifFe  then 
said,  that  he  would  come  to  no 
conclusion  as  to  the  course  he 
should  take,  until  he  knew  a  little 
more  clearly  the  real  position  in 
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which  their  lordships  were  placed. 
The  noble  earl  opposite  had  no 
right  to  call  for  any  statement  as 
to  the  course  his  opponents  meant 
to  pursue,  when  he  hesitated  to 
communicate  his  own.  He  would 
make  no  pledge  as  to  his  line  of 
conduct,  until  he  knew  that  in¬ 
tended  to  be  pursued  by  the  noble 
earl  opposite.  Much  had  been  said 
of  revolution  ;  but  what  revolution 
could  go  beyond  that  which  had 
taken  place  within  the  last  few 
days  ?  A  question  is  brought  for¬ 
ward,  not  merely  affecting  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  their  lord- 
ships,  both  individually  and  col¬ 
lectively.  A  bill  is  sent  up  to  their 
lordships  to  deliberate  and  vote 
upon  it.  They  think  fit  to  differ 
from  the  opinion  of  his  Majesty’s 
ministers,  who  are  left  in  a  mi¬ 
nority,  The  ministers  offer  their 
advice  to  the  Sovereign,  which  ad¬ 
vice  is  refused,  and  the  result  of 
such  refusal  is  the  resignation  of 
the  ministry.  A  new  ministry  can¬ 
not  be  formed  to  carry  such  a  bill, 
and  the  former  ministry  still  force 
their  advice  upon  the  Sovereign, 
by  which  they  seek  to  carry  their 
measure.  Could  any  man  doubt 
but  that  a  measure  so  carried  and 
made  the  3awr  of  the  land  would  be 
so  against  the  opinion  of  the  House 
of  Peers,  and  of  the  crown  ?  Such, 
however,  was  the  case.  The  blow 
had  been  struck.  The  powder  of 
the  state  w^as  now  lodged  in  the 
-House  of  Commons.  Their  lord- 
ships  were  now  to  be  told,  if  you 
do  not  pass  such  bills  as  the  other 
House  of  parliament  send  up  to 
you,  a  creation  of  peers  shall  take 
place,  by  which  your  opposition 
shall  be  overpowered.”  After  this 
much  had  been  achieved,  it  w^ould 
remain  to  be  seen  how  long  mo¬ 
narchy  would  maintain  its  stand. 
The  earl  of  Carnarvon  repeated 
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lord  Wharncliffe's  question,  whe¬ 
ther  it  was  intended  to  create  peers  ? 
The  minister  replied,  f<:  That  is  a 
question  which  the  noble  earl  has 
no  right  to  put,  and  which  I  cer¬ 
tainly  will  not  answer.” 

The  motion  for  going  into  the 
committee  on  Monday  was  agreed 
to.  But  although  ministers  refused 
to  give  any  answ  er  to  the  question, 
whether  they  had  received  powder  to 
create  peers,  if  necessary  to  carry 
through  w  h ate ver  they  might  think 
the  essence  of  the  bill,  it  was  soon 
known  that  this  power  must  have 
been  assured  to  them,  at  least,  as 
an  alternative  of  another  expedient  . 
Sir  Herbert  Taylor,  in  the  name, 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  King, 
wrote  a  circular  note  to  the  oppo¬ 
sition  peers,  stating  his  Majesty's 
wish  that  they  should  facilitate  the 
passing  of  the  bill  by  absenting 
themselves  from  the  House  when 
any  important  part  of  the  measure, 
to  which  they  could  not  consent, 
might  be  under  discussion.*  Such 
a  request,  coming  from  such  a 
quarter,  tvas  not  only  weighty  in 
itself,  but  necessarily  implied,  after 
all  that  had  taken  place,  that  his 
majesty  desired  it  as  the  only 
means  of  avoiding  the  creation  of 
a  large  number  of  peers.  The  op¬ 
position  lords,  that  is,  the  majority 

*  The  circular  was  the  following  : 

“  St.  James’s  Palace,  May  17, 1832. 
tl  My  dear  Lord, — I  am  honoured  with 
his  Majesty’s  commands  to  acquaint  your 
Lordship,  that  all  difficulties  to  the  ar¬ 
rangements  in  progress  will  he  obviated 
by  a  declaration  in  the  House  to  night 
from  a  sufficient  number  of  peers,  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  present  state  of 
affairs,  they  have  come  to  the  resolution 
of  dropping  their  further  opposition  to 
the  reform  bill,  so  that  it  may  pass  with¬ 
out  delay,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
its  present  shape. 

“  X  have  the  honour  to  be, 

(t  yours  sincerely, 

“  HERBERT  TAYLOR.” 
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of  the  House,  were  thus  compelled 
to  make  their  choice,  either  to  see 
100  members  added  to  their  num¬ 
ber,  in  order  to  carry  a  particular 
measure,  or  to  abandon,  for  a  time, 
their  rights  and  duties  as  legis¬ 
lators.  They  adopted  the  latter 
course,  following  the  example  of 
the  earl  of  Hare  wood,  although 
deeply  feeling,  as  the  duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington  had  said,  that  a  threat 
producing  such  effects  was  as  bad 
as  if  the  threatened  measure  had 
been  carried  into  execution.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  remainder  of  the  discussions 
on  the  bill,  not  more  than  between 
thirty  and  forty  attended  at  any 
one  time.  The  bill  was  thus  carried 
by  a  threat  to  create  peers.  The 
King  and  the  lords  were  equally 
opposed  to  this  extreme  measure  ; 
but  both  were  compelled  to  give 
way  before  the  other  branch  of  the 
legislature,  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  Whatever  might  be  the 
result  when  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  should  be  rendered  more  de¬ 
mocratic,  this  much,  at  least,  was 
already  ascertained,  that,  when  go¬ 
verned  exclusively  by  the  demo¬ 
cratic  spirit,  it  imposed  plain  and 
undeniable  coercion  equally  on  the 
crown  and  on  the  peers. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  an  an¬ 
nouncement,  similar  to  that  which 
earl  Grey  had  made  in  the  House 
of  Peers,  was  made  by  Lord  Al- 
thorpc.  It  prevented  the  moving 
of  another  address  to  the  king 
which  lord  Milton  intended  to  have 
brought  forward,  and  furnished  to 
sir  Robert  Peel  an  opportunity  of 
explaining  the  share  he  had  borne, 
or  rather  his  want  of  any  share,  in 
the  negociations  for  forming  anew 
ministry.  He  stated  that,  on  the 
day  on  which  the  resignation  of 
ministers  had  been  accepted,  lord 
Lyndhurst  had  called  upon  him, 
and  stated  to  him,  not  that  his 


Majesty  had  applied  to  him  to  form 
an  administration,  but  that  his 
Majesty  had  selected  him  as  a 
former  chancellor,  and  as  being, 
by  his  judicial  character,  re¬ 
moved  from  the  vortex  of  politics, 
to  confer  with  him  upon  the  present 
state  of  affairs.  His  lordship  then 
asked  him,  whether  he  felt  it  would 
be  in  his  power  to  enter  into  his 
Majesty's  service  at  the  present 
moment?  stating  that  his  Majesty 
felt  embarrassed  by  the  unexpected 
resignation  of  ministers,  upon  his 
refusal  to  create  peers  ;  and  that 
the  only  other  person  to  whom  he 
had  made  this  communication  was 
the  duke  of  Wellington,  who  was 
willing  to  render  any  assistance  in 
his  power  to  his  Majesty  ;  that  the 
noble  duke  did  not  wish  to  hold 
office,  but  that  he  would  take  and 
serve  in  any,  if  it  were  for  the 
benefit  of  his  Majesty.  Although 
no  formal  communication  had  been 
made  to  him,  yet,  as  he  knew  not 
the  use  of  reserves,  he  still  thought 
it  right  to  state,  that  the  question 
was  put  to  him,  whether  or  not  he 
would  accept  what,  in  political 
life,  was  usually  called  the  highest 
object  of  ambition.  It  was  notified 
to  him,  that  the  acceptance  of 
office  must  be  with  the  clear  un¬ 
derstanding  that  his  Majesty’s 
declaration  with  respect  to  reform 
should  be  carried  into  effect,  and 
that  the  condition  of  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  office  was  to  be  the  carrying 
through  an  extensive  reform.  He 
replied  to  lord  Lyndhurst,  upon 
the  impulse  of  the  moment,  but 
not  less  also  upon  the  impulse  of 
feelings  which  it  would  be  imposs- 
i  ble  for  the  authority,  or  the  example 
of  any  man,  or  any  set  of  men,  to 
weaken,  and  on  which  no  reasoning 
could  produce  a  contrary  decision, 
that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible 
for  him  to  accept  office.  He  said 
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to  his  noble  friend*  that  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  affairs  he  considered 
extensive  reform  to  mean  the  lead¬ 
ing  provisions  of  the  reform  bill — 
he  did  not  say  all  of  them,  but  all 
the  main  principles  of  the  bill. 
He  then  said  that  he  must  decide 
for  himself  on  the  instant,  and  on 
a  view  of  the  peculiar  situation  in 
which  he  stood, — that  he  felt  the 
difficulty  of  the  position  in  which 
the  king  was  placed,  and  that  he 
was  most  anxious  to  do  any  thing 
which  would  remove  that  difficulty ; 
but  he  also  felt  that,  if  he  accepted 
office  without  a  light  heart,  a  firm 
step,  and  an  unreproving  con¬ 
science,  he  could  render  no  benefit 
either  to  his  sovereign  or  the 
country.  That  the  situation  of 
difficulty  he  was  placed  in  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  deep  feeling  on  this 
subject  was  such  as  no  public 
man  had  ever  before  experienced, 
he  believed  no  one  in  that  House 
would  deny.  He  had  been  the 
inveterate  enemy  of  all  extensive 
reform  ;  he  had  objected  to  the 
principles  of  the  bill,  some  of  the 
provisions  of  which  he  had  de¬ 
clared  to  be  fraught  with  injustice, 
— and  he  had  stated  that  to  the 
principles  and  details  of  the  bill 
he  would  to  the  last  offer  his  de¬ 
cided  resistance.  He  had  often 
stated  these  his  principles ;  and  to 
those  with  whom  he  acted  he  had 
made  an  early  declaration  of  his 
opinion  that  he  must  take  such  a 
part  upon  the  reform  bill,  as  would 
preclude  him  from  the  possibility 
of  taking  office.  Having  clearly 
done  this,  he  would  then  ask  every 
member  of  the  House,  whether,  out 
of  its  658  members,  he  ought  to  be 
the  man  to  stand  in  lord  Althorpe’s 
place,  and  advocate  its  provisions  ? 
If  it  were  necessary  that  there 
should  be  a  mediator  between  the 
hostile  parties,  was  he  the  proper 
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person  to  hold  that  situation,  who 
had  been  himself  one  of  the  con¬ 
tending  parties?  Was  it  likely, 
that  if  important  modifications 
were  to  be  introduced  into  the  bill, 
he  could  persuade  that  majority  to 
which  he  had  been  opposed  to  ac¬ 
cede  to  these  modifications  ?  He 
would  therefore  ground  his  vindi¬ 
cation  of  the  course  he  had  pursued, 
if  vindication  were  necessary,  on 
the  peculiar  position  in  which  he 
stood.  He  was  far  from  impugning 
the  motives  of  others  who  had  been 
willing  to  act  in  this  wray,  for 
lie  believed  that  those,  who  wrere, 
at  such  a  crisis  as  the  present,  wil¬ 
ling  to  devote  themselves  to  the 
service  of  the  crown,  were  actuated 
by  the  highest,  most  honourable, 
and  most  disinterested  motives. 
Their  reasons  for  following  this 
course  would  be,  that  they  should 
fall  in  their  own  esteem,  if  thevr 
did  not  make  that  sacrifice  ;  so.  on 
t he  other  hand,  his  reason  for  his 
conduct  was,  that  he  could  not, 
consistently  with  a  feeling  of  per¬ 
sonal  honour,  consent  to  accept 
office.  It  was  impossible  that  he 
could  stand  in  any  situation  which 
wrould  allow  him  to  propose  the 
passing  of  that  bill ;  because  he 
should  suffer  in  his  own  self-esteem, 
without  rendering  any  advantage 
to  the  country.  There  was  this 
additional  reason  why  he  should 
not  come  into  office — namely,  that 
he  did  not  believe  it  would  be 
for  the  benefit  of  the  king’s 
service.  With  regard  to  the 
English  bill,  the  difficulty  in 
that  House  was  over ;  but  at  all 
events,  there  would  be  a  great 
difference  between  the  proposer 
and  mover  of  the  bill  and  the  mere 
adopter  of  it.  But  with  respect  to 
the  Scotch  and  Irish  bills,  these 
were  not  yet  passed.  They  were 
measures  against  which  he  had 
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given  his  pronounced  and  decided 
opinion,  particularly  the  Irish  bill, 
and  it  was  therefore  utterly  im¬ 
possible  that  he  could  come  into 
office  for  the  purpose  of  passing 
them.  With  respect  also  to  reform 
generally,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
carry  into  effect  the  reform  bill 
with  such  alterations  as  he  should 
deem  necessary  for  the  public 
welfare, — alterations  which  might 
be  easily  effected  by  those  who  had 
originated  it.  Modifications  might 
be  introduced  by  ministers,  and  he 
trusted  they  were  now  in  a  situa¬ 
tion  to  carry  such  as  would  allay 
the  alarm  felt  by  many ;  but  from 
him  they  would  not  be  accepted  by 
the  country  as  being  either  bene¬ 
ficial  or  final.  He  believed,  indeed, 
that  the  bill  would  be  accepted  by 
the  House  ;  but  he  was  also  of 
opinion  that  those,  who  were  to  be 
entitled  by  it  to  new  franchises 
and  privileges,  would  not  be  obliged 
to  him  ;  and  that,  on  the  contrary, 
the  desire  would  be  increased  for 
the  extension  of  those  privileges 
which  might,  under  any  modifi¬ 
cation  introduced  by  him,  be  con¬ 
trolled  or  curtailed.  He  had  acted 
as  he  had  stated,  first  from  im¬ 
pulse  ;  and  reasoning  afterwards 
had  convinced  him  that,  neither 
for  his  own  benefit,  nor  that  of  the 
country,  could  he  have  accepted 
office,  or  expected  to  carry  such 
modifications  of  the  bill  as  the 
House  of  Lords  might  adopt.  His 
opinion  had  thus  been  formed  and 
strengthened  by  reflection  ;  and  he 
regretted  that  it  should  have  led  to 
a  temporary  separation  from  that 
man,  for  whom  in  this  country  he 
chiefly  felt  honour,  and  whom  that 
separation  had  only  raised  in  his 
esteem. 

Mr.  Baring,  while  lie  admitted 
the  unquestionable  nature  of  the 
motives  bv  which  sir  Robert  Peel 


had  been  guided,  differed  from  him 
as  to  the  propriety  of  the  course  he 
had  pursued,  and  had  endeavoured, 
while  matters  were  still  open,  to 
persuade  him  to  act  otherwise. 
The  view  which  he  took  of  the 
question,  and  which  he  had  reason 
to  suppose  the  duke  of  Wellington 
took,  was,  not  that  an  administra¬ 
tion  was  to  be  formed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  carrying  the  reform  bill, 
or  giving  sanction  or  support  to 
it,  in  any  manner  so  as  to  com¬ 
promise  the  character  of  those  who 
should  form  part  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration,  but  that  the  king,  being 
willing  that  the  reform  bill  in 
substance  should  pass,  was  placed 
in  such  a  situation  by  having 
certain  conditions  imposed  on  him 
by  his  ministers,  to  which  he  could 
not  conscientiously  submit,  as  to 
stand  in  need  of  support  and  as¬ 
sistance.  Whether  this  view  of 
the  question  was  right  or  wrong, 
such  was  the  position  of  affairs 
when  lord  Lyndhurst  was  sent  for 
by  the  king,  and  subsequently  the 
duke  of  Wellington,  to  see  whether 
some  new  arrangements  might  not 
be  formed.  Supposing  the  king’s 
opinion  with  respect  to  a  creation 
of  peers  was  right,  should  his  min¬ 
isters  be  allowed  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  popularity  of  the  question  of 
reform,  to  force  certain  conditions 
on  his  Majesty,  to  which,  as  the 
monarch  of  this  country,  he  could 
not  consent  ?  He  was  not  now 
arguing  whether  this  view  of  the 
question  was  right  or  wrong.  He 
only  supposed  that  it  was  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  conscientious  view  of  the 
case  ;  and  then  came  the  question, 
whether,  when  his  Majesty  asked 
for  support  from  the  duke  of 
Wellington,  it  would  have  been 
right  for  that  illustrious  individual 
to  have  said  to  the  king, — “  I  have 
adopted  such  a  course  with  respect 
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to  the  question  of  reform,  that, 
whatever  may  be  your  difficulties, 
whatever  contumelies  may  be 
heaped  upon  you,  whatever  im¬ 
proper  conditions  may  be  imposed 
on  you,  I  will  not  give  you  any 
assistance.”  That  was  strictly  the 
situation  of  things ;  and  all  he 
claimed  for  the  king  was,  that  the 
view  which  his  Majesty  took  of 
the  case  was  an  honest  and  con¬ 
scientious  one.  So  far  from  the 
duke  of  Wellington  being  desirous 
of  office,  as  had  been  imputed  to 
him  by  some  envious  persons, — 
judging  his  conduct,  doubtless, 
by  their  own  selfish  desires, — the 
arrangements  which  were  proposed 
excluded  him  from  power  and  pro¬ 
bably  from  place.  He  was  well 
aware  that  the  noble  duke’sconduct 
had  been  censured  by  some  indi¬ 
viduals,  and  virulently  assailed  by 
the  public  press ;  but  he  felt  con¬ 
fident,  that  all  those  who  took  the 
trouble  to  understand  the  noble 
duke’s  position,  would  be  of  opinion, 
that  his  determination  to  give  his 
assistance  to  hissovereign  was  an  act 
of  the  greatest  heroism.  Supposing, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the 
advice  given  to  the  king  by  his 
ministers  was  such  as  ought  not 
to  be  followed,  would  it  have  been 
right  for  the  duke  of  Wellington 
to  have  left  his  Majesty  exposed 
to  whatever  conditions  his  minis¬ 
ters  might  choose  to  impose  on 
him  ?  The  king,  let  it  be  under¬ 
stood,  did  not  wish  to  depart  from 
his  pledges  in  favour  of  reform, 
but  he  wished  to  be  protected 
against  doing  what  he  thought 
would  destroy  the  independence  of 
the  House  of  Peers.  If  the  duke 
of  Wellington  had  refused  to  obey 
the  call  of  the  king  under  those 
circumstances,  the  ministers  would 
have  been  forced  back  on  his  Ma¬ 
jesty,  and  he  would  have  been 


compelled  to  comply  with  their 
propositions.  He  would  thus  have 
been  under  the  grasp  of  Ids  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  compelled  to  act 
in  opposition  to  his  avowed  opinions. 

As  was  natural,  the  bill  now 
passed  rapidly  through  the  upper 
House.  The  committee  was  re¬ 
sumed  on  the  2 1st  of  May.  The 
bill  was  read  a  third  time  and 
passed  on  the  4th  of  June.  Many 
of  the  objections  which  had  been 
taken  in  the  Commons,  were  briefly 
repeated  by  those  opposition  peers 
who  still  attended  the  House,  and 
some  hopeless  divisions  took  place, 
without  any  apparent  object. 
Lords  Ellenborough  and  Wharn- 
cliffe  stated  the  amendments  which 
they  had  intended  to  have  propo¬ 
sed,  and  the  system  of  representa¬ 
tion  which  would  have  grown  out 
of  them.  They  had  thought  that 
to  give  representation  wherever 
there  could  be  found  a  certain  po¬ 
pulation,  paying  a  certain  sum  of 
taxes,  within  certain  limits,  was  to 
lay  down  a  bad  principle,  because 
new  towns,  as  they  acquired  these 
elements,  would  be  continually 
starting  up  and  demanding  the 
franchise.  They  thought  it  better, 
where  they  found,  united  with  a 
large  amount  of  population,  wealth, 
and  peculiar  interests  requiring 
representation,  and  where  they  saw 
that  not  only  advantages  would 
result  to  the  particular  town,  but 
also  to  the  public  at  large,  to  grant 
representation  to  such  towns,  while 
they  withheld  it  from  others  not 
possessed  of  similar  claims.  The 
towns  which  they  proposed  to  en¬ 
franchise  were  twenty  in  number, 
and  they  were  to  receive  two  mem- 
bers  each  ;  there  were  also  two 
places  in  Wales  to  which  it  was 
proposed  to  give  one  member  each, 
no  town  in  that  part  of  the  country 
having  more.  Thus  it  was  de* 
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signed  to  give  forty-two  members 
to  towns  supposed  to  possess  good 
claims  to  representation.  The 
towns  proposed  to  be  enfranchised 
were,  Manchester,  Birmingham, 
Leeds,  Sheffield,  Sunderland, 
Wolverhampton,  Bolton,  Bradford, 
Blackburn,  Halifax,  Macclesfield, 
Stoke  -  upon  -  Trent,  Stockport, 
Stroud,  Frome,  Huddersfield,  Kid¬ 
derminster,  Warrington,  Whitby, 
Hull,  and  Tynemouth.  The 
towns  proposed  to  be  enfranchised 
by  the  bill,  and  not  contained  in 
this  list,  did  not  require  separate 
representation.  The  first  was 
Greenwich,  which  would  be  merely 
a  government  borough,  whose 
member  would  represent  only  the 
ministry.  The  next  was  Devon- 
port,  which,  from  its  proximity  to 
Plymouth,  they  thought  might  be 
joined  to  it.  They  objected,  in  the 
next  instance,  to  the  giving  mem¬ 
bers  to  the  Tower  Hamlets,  Fins¬ 
bury,  Marylebone,  and  Lambeth. 
As  hopes  had  been  held  out  to  the 
inhabitants  of  those  districts  that 
they  should  have  representatives, 
it  might  be  wise  to  give  to  them  in 
some  other  mode  the  choice  of 
members  of  parliament.  It  was, 
therefore,  proposed  that  the  county 
of  Middlesex  should  be  divided 
into  two  divisions;  and  as  the 
northern  division  would  embrace 
those  places,  except  Lambeth, 
they  would  thus  participate  in  the 
choice  of  two  members,  which 
would  be  sufficient  to  represent 
any  peculiar  interests  which  they 
might  have.  As  to  Lambeth,  they 
could  not  see  what  objection  there 
was  to  the  people  of  Lambeth  being 
united  with  the  people  of  the 
Borough  in  the  choosing  of  two 
members  to  represent  them  in 
parliament.  They  proposed  to 
exclude,  likewise,  Brighton  and 
Cheltenham.  Unless  mere  popu¬ 


lation  was  the  principle  of  en¬ 
franchisement,  watering  places, 
such  as  Brighton  or  Chelten¬ 
ham,  had  no  peculiar  interests 
to  entitle  them  to  representa¬ 
tives.  The  towns  of  Oldham, 
Bury,  Rochdale  and  Salford,  in 
Lancashire,  were  the  next  places 
excluded  from  enfranchisement. 
At  the  same  time,  Lancashire  was 
to  be  divided  into  two  divisions, 
one  of  those  divisions  embracing 
the  hundred  of  Salford,  and  the 
towns  of  Warrington,  Bolton, 
and  Blackburn.  It  appeared  to 
them,  in  the  next  instance,  that 
Chatham  had  no  right  to  a  mem¬ 
ber,  but  that  it  should  tee  joined 
with  Rochester  in  the  choosing  of 
representatives.  It  was  also  pro¬ 
posed  that  Dudley  should  be  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  right  of  represent¬ 
ation,  because  its  trade  was  pre¬ 
cisely  similar  to  that  of  Wolver¬ 
hampton.  They  next  came  to 
Gateshead.  It  was  a  mere  division 
of  Newcastle,  severed  from  it  only 
by  a  river ;  it  possessed  the  same 
interests,  and  the  same  trade,  and 
should  be  united  to  Newcastle  in 
the  choosing  of  representatives. 
The  next  town  was  Wakefield  in 
Yorkshire.  That  wasundoubtedlv 

mi 

formerly  a  great  manufacturing 
place,  but  the  manufacturers  had 
latterly  in  a  great  measure  left  it, 
and  selected  other  sites  ;  and  'the 
only  reason  now  assigned  for  giving 
it  a  representative  was,  that  it  was 
a  great  corn  market.  As  such  it 
would  be  fully  represented  by  the 
members  for  the  county  of  York. 
It  was  proposed  to  exclude  Wal¬ 
sall,  from  enfranchisement,  as  its 
interest  would  be  sufficiently  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  representation  of 
Wolverhampton.  The  last  place 
was  Whitby  in  Yorkshire.  It  ap¬ 
peared  to  them  that  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  Whitby  were  not  such 
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as  to  justify  the  giving  a  represent¬ 
ative  to  it.  Such  was  the  plan  of 
enfranchisement  which  they  could 
have  proposed,  and  under  it  there 
was  no  material  or  important  interest 
in  England — whether  commercial, 
manufacturing,  or  agricultural — - 
which  would  not  be  fully  and  pro¬ 
perly  represented.  In  regard  to  dis¬ 
franchisement,  again,  they  intended 
to  reject  schedule  B,  allowing  the 
towns  contained  in  it  to  retain  two 
members  ;  but  to  disfranchise  to 
the  whole  extent  of  schedule  A, 
and  distribute  among  the  counties 
the  members  which  would  thus 
remain  to  be  disposed  of.  As  to 
the  franchise,  they  had  not  intended 
to  propose  that  it  should  be  raised 
above  1QZ.,  but  only  to  subject  it  to 
such  regulations  as  would  mitigate 
its  danger — by  excluding,  for  in¬ 
stance,  lodgers,  and  requiring  re¬ 
sidence  upon  the  premises. 

The  giving  of  eight  new  mem¬ 
bers  to  the  metropolitan  districts 
was  resisted  on  the  same  grounds 
on  which  it  had  been  opposed  in 
the  Commons ;  but  there  were 
only  thirty-six  opposition  peers 
present  to  vote  against  ninety-one. 
On  the  ground  that,  as  the  bill 
nowstood,  the  agricultural  interest 
of  Lancashire  would  be  utterly 
helpless.  Lord  Ellenborough  moved, 
that  Lancashire  should  be  divided, 
like  Yorkshire,  into  three  districts, 
each  returning  two  county  mem¬ 
bers.  The  two  southern  divisions 
would  be  manufacturing,  and  the 
northern  agricultural.  Fifteen 
peers  voted  for  the  proposition,  and 
seventy-five  adhered  to  the  bill. 
A  motion  of  Lord  Wharncliffe  to 
prevent  40s.  freeholders  in  towns, 
who  had  no  10/.  qualification,  from 
voting  in  the  county,  was  rejected 
by  eighty-four  to  twenty-three. 
The  bill  which  had  kept  the  House 
of  Commons  in  committee  two 
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months,  and  which  formed  the 
most  important  measure  on  which 
the  British  parliament  had  ever 
ventured,  was  disposed  of  by  the 
House  of  Lords  in  six  days.  The 
duke  of  Newcastle  had  proposed 
that  the  solemn  mockery,  for  the 
sake  of  the  character  of  the  House, 
should  be  discontinued  :  that  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  should 
read  all  the  clauses  at  once,  and 
the  committee  adopt  them  without 
note  or  comment.  The  alterations 
introduced  were  very  trifling.  The 
opposition  having  pointed  out,  that 
the  clauses  for  preventing  the 
creation  of  votes  in  persons  not 
hona  fide  freeholders,  was  so  re¬ 
stricted  that  it  might  have  the 
effect  of  excluding  many  hona  fide 
freeholders,  ministers  consented  to 
admit  words  to  obviate  such  con¬ 
sequences.  The  bill  enacted  that 
the  person  claiming  to  vote  for  a 
knight  of  the  shire,  as  a  leaseholder 
for  a  fixed  term  of  years  therein 
mentioned,  should  show  that  the 
lease  was  ‘f  to  him”  of  the  yearly 
value  of  10/.  The  lords,  however, 
thought  that  not  the  value  to  the 
particular  individual,  but  the  hona 
Jide  value  should  be  the  standard, 
and  they  altered  it  accordingly.  The 
next  amendment  was  in  the  10/. 
clause,  in  which,  after  the  words 
(c  warehouse,  shop,”  the  lords  ad¬ 
ded,  “  or  other  building.”  So  that 
by  this  addition  the  franchise  was 
extended,  for  persons  possessed  of 
an  outhouse,  or  stable  of  the  yearly 
value  of  10k  would  thus  be  in¬ 
cluded.  In  another  clause,  relating 
to  cases  where  the  poor  rates  were 
to  be  paid  by  the  landlord,  the 
lords  had  so  altered  the  clause  as 
to  include  landlord  and  tenant. 
Another  alteration  related  to  the 
registry  of  those  who  claimed  a 
right  to  vote  ;  and  it  was  provided^ 
that  if  any  person  had  seat  his 
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name  to  the  overseer,  and  tlie  over¬ 
seer  neglected  to  insert  it*  tlie 
party  so  sending  could  have  the 
matter  rectified  on  proof  of  the 
fact  of  sending,  before  the  barrister 
appointed  for  that  purpose.  Ano¬ 
ther  clause  was  added  at  the  end 
of  the  bill,  which  referred  to  the 
dates  already  fixed  for  making 
lists,  registering  names,  &c.  As 
the  bill  stood,  the  20th  of  June 
was  named  for  the  first  registra¬ 
tion,  on  the  supposition  that  the 
boundary  bill  would  be  passed  by 
that  time ;  but  as  that  bill  c child 
not  now  be  expected  to  have  become 
the  law  of  the  land  at  that 
date,  it  was  necessary  to  change 
the  dates  named  in  tlie  bill ;  and 
the  clause  introduced  by  the  lords 
gave  to  the  Crown  the  power  to 
fix  such  dates  by  an  Order  in 
Council.  With  these  and  some 
other  verbal  alterations,  the  bill 
was  read  a  third  time,  and  passed 
on  the  4th  of  June;  106  peers 
voting  for  it,  and  twenty-two 
against  it.  The  division  was  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  hot  skirmish  between 
earl  Grey,  on  the  one  hand,  and, 
on  the  other,  the  earl  of  Harrowby 
and  lord  YVharncliffe,  who  had  thus 
seen  so  lamentably  disappointed 
the  hopes  of  modification  or  amend¬ 
ment  which  had  induced  them 
to  lend  their  aid  to  the  second 
reading. 

The  amendments  introduced  by 
the  peers  were  agreed  to  on  the 
following-day  by  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  without  any  discussion  re¬ 
garding  their  merits,  though  not 


without  much  angry  remark  in 
attack  and  defence  of  tlie  conduct 
of  ministers  in  the  late  events.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  said  he  was  ready, 
without  hesitation,  to  give  his  assent 
to  them,  and  if  they  had  been  pro¬ 
posed  for  his  adoption  the  instant 
they  came  back  from  the  lords,  and 
without  being  printed,  he  would 
have  been  ready  to  do  so  ;  for  he 
was  one  of  those  who  thought  that 
they  should  not  go  through  the 
farce  of  considering  the  value  of 
amendments  made  by  a  body  which 
was  not  in  the  exercise  or  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  its  constitutional  and  le¬ 
gislative  powers.  Under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  though  these  amend¬ 
ments  might  extend  to  five  or  six 
pages,  and  though  they  might  relate 
to  the  most  important  act  that  had 
been  passed  during  the  last  century, 
and  though,  viewing  them  in  that 
light,  he  might  have  been  other¬ 
wise  inclined  to  ask  for  some  days 
to  consider  them,  yet,  wdien  he 
called  to  mind  that  they  were 
amendments  made  by  the  House  of 
Lords  under  compulsion,  he  cared 
not  on  what  day  or  how  soon  they 
should  be  asked  to  agree  to  them. 
On  the  7th  of  June,  the  royal 
assent  was  given  to  the  bill  by 
commission,  although  the  reform¬ 
ing  press  had  clamoured  loudly  that 
his  Majesty  would  forfeit  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  true  patriots  if  he  did 
not  perform  this  ceremony  in  per¬ 
son,  and  exhibit  himself  as  pub- 
licly  as  possible  in  testimony  of  the 
subjugation  to  which  his  crown 
and  his  peers  had  been  reduced. 
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CHAP.  V. 


State  of  Franchise  in  Scotland— Reform  Bill  for  Scotland  read  the 
Second  Time — Motion  to  increase  the  County  Representation — Di¬ 
visions  on  the  Bill — Proposed  Qualification  of  Members  withdrawn 
' — Proposal  in  the  Lords  to  give  Members  to  the  Scots  Universities 
rejected — The  Bill  passes — Irish  Reform  Bill — Debate  on  the  Second 
Reading — Motions  made  to  restore  the  franchise  of  the  40  a*.  Freeholders 
—Opposition  to  the  Clause  giving  an  additional  Member  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Dublin — Motion  to  extend  the  Franchise  to  51.  Freeholders 
• — - Alteration  in  the  proposed  Constituency  of  Dublin  University — 
Second  Reading  of  the  Bill  in  the  Lords— Bill  passed — Complaints 
of  the  effect  of  the  Clause  in  the  English  Bill  requiring  payment 
of  Taxes  and  Rates — -Proposed  Bill  to  amend  the  Reform  Act  with¬ 
drawn — Boundary  Bill — Divisions  on  the  cases  of  Whitehaven  and 
Exeter — -Bill  to  prevent  Bribery  at  Elections  passes  the  Commons 
and  is  thrown  out  in  the  Lords— Marquis  of  Northampton  brings 
in  a  Bill  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  Members  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  vacating  their  seats  on  accepting  Office — Withdraws  it — Mo¬ 
tion  in  the  Commons  for  an  Address  to  the  King  to  give  New  South 
Wales  a  Representative  System . 


THE  carrying  of  the  English 
bill,  and  still  more  the  manner 
in  which  it  had  been  carried,  in¬ 
sured  a  rapid  course  to  the  reform 
bills  for  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Re¬ 
sistance  on  any  point,  which  either 
party  deemed  of  importance,  was 
now  ascertained  to  be  useless.  De¬ 
liberation  was  at  an  end.  Both  bills 
had  already  been  read  a  first  time, 
and  had  then  awaited,  on  the  table  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  the  fate  of 
the  English  bill  in  the  House  of 
Peers.  The  forms  of  parliament 
remained  to  be  gone  through,  before 
they  could  become  law. 

In  itself  the  reform  bill  for  Scot¬ 
land  was  liable  to  fewer  objections 
than  that  for  England.  Many 
who  resisted  the  principles  of  the 
latter,  were  willing  to  go  a  great 
way  in  favour  of  the  former.  It 


disfranchised  no  place,  and  no 
persons,  except  the  corporations  in 
royal  boroughs.  The  county  repre¬ 
sentation  of  Scotland  was  elected 
by  freeholders,  whose  title  con¬ 
sisted  in  holding  of  the  crown  a 
mere  right  of  superiority  over 
lands,  being  themselves  crown  vas¬ 
sals,  while  the  proprietors  of  the 
lands  being  vassals  under  them, 
paying  feu-duties  trilling  in  them¬ 
selves,  and  of  no  value  compared 
with  the  political  privilege.  The 
franchise  was  thus  not  attached  to 
property.  A  man  might  have  an 
estate  of  2,000/.  a  year  in  a  county, 
and  have  no  right  to  the  superiority. 
If  so,  he  had  no  vote.  On  the  other 
hand,  of  all  the  voters  in  a  county, 
it  might  be  that  not  one  possessed 
a  foot  of  land,  though  they  all 
held  superiorities.  In  practicemost 
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land-owners  had  likewise  acquired 
superiorities ;  but  in  practice,  like¬ 
wise,  many  voters  had  acquired 
superiorities  who  had  no  connex¬ 
ion  with  the  county ;  and  the 
franchise  itself,  though  its  holder 
might  incidentally  possess  pro¬ 
perty,  did  not,  in  its  principle,  de¬ 
pend  upon  property.  By  the  pro¬ 
posed  bill,  the  rights  of  those  who 
already  possessed  the  existing  fran¬ 
chise  was  preserved  ;  but  the  fran¬ 
chise  was  extended  to  all  proprie¬ 
tors  of  lands,  houses,  or  feu-duties, 
yielding  to  him  10/.  annually,  to  te- 
nantsholding  under  a  lease  for  their 
lifetime,  or  for  fifty-seven  years, 
and  having  an  interest  of  not  less 
than  10/.,  and  to  tenants  hold¬ 
ing  under  a  lease  of  not  less  than 
nineteen  years  duration,  and  hav¬ 
ing  an  interest  of  not  less  than  50/. 
Of  the  cities  and  towns  in  Scot¬ 
land,  none  possessed  the  privilege 
of  returning  members  except  the 
royal  boroughs.  These  were  classed 
into  districts,  without  any  regard 
to  their  comparative  importance, 
each  district  returning  a  mem¬ 
ber,  and  each  burgh  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  having  one  vote.  This  vote, 
again,  was  the  vote  of  the  majority 
of  its  magistrates  and  town-conn- 
cil,  or  in  other  words  of  the  incor¬ 
poration,  to  whom  the  franchise 
exclusively  belonged.  There  were 
boroughs  of  considerable  wealth 
and  population,  which,  as  they 
were  not  royal  boroughs,  had  no 
share  in  the  representation.  Of 
the  royal  boroughs  some  had  too 
small  a  share,  in  consequence  of 
being  united  with  others  which 
were  comparatively  insignificant. 
Thus  Glasgow,  entitled  to  rank 
with  Liverpool  and  Manchester  in 
population  and  wealth,  in  com¬ 
merce  and  manufactures,  was  join¬ 
ed,  in  electing  a  member,  with 
th  ree  other  boroughs,  two  of  which 


did  not  deserve  the  name  of  towns, 
while  the  third  was  of  very  inferior 
importance.  Edinburgh  alone  had 
a  member  for  itself.  By  the  pro¬ 
posed  bill,  Glasgow  was  to  be 
allowed  to  return  two  members. 
Edinburgh,  likewise,  was  to  re¬ 
turn  two  instead  of  one.  Aber¬ 
deen,  Dundee,  and  Perth,  were 
separated  from  the  districts  of 
royal  boroughs  to  which  they  had 
hitherto  belonged,  and  each  of 
them  received  the  right  of  elect¬ 
ing  a  member  for  itself.  The  same 
privilege  was  conferred  on  Paisley 
and  Greenock  which  were  not  royal 
boroughs,  and  had  hitherto  been 
unrepresented.  Some  other  towns 
of  the  same  kind,  which  were  not 
considered  to  require  a  separate 
representation,  took  the  place,  in 
the  borough  districts,  of  those  which 
had  been  promoted  to  independent 
representation ;  for  the  system  of 
district  representation  was  still 
maintained.  One  district,  which 
had  consisted  of  a  number  of  small 
royal  boroughs  on  the  northern 
shore  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  was 
extinguished  by  transferring  them 
into  a  district,  out  of  which  Perth, 
Dundee,  and  Forfar  had  been 
taken ;  and  a  new  district  was 
formed  consisting  of  Leith,  Porto- 
bello,  and  Musselburgh  on  the 
southern  shore,  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  capital.  There  was  thus  an 
addition  of  eight  members  to  the 
representation  of  Scotland,  and  the 
addition  was  given  exclusively  to 
the  borough  representation.  Into 
the  boroughs,  too,  was  introduced 
the  uniform  10/.  qualification, 
every  person  being  entitled  to  vote 
who  owned  or  occupied  premises 
of  any  kind  of  that  yearly  value. 

The  bill  was  read  a  second  time 
on  the  21st  of  May,  the  day  on 
which  the  restored  ministry  re¬ 
sumed  the  committee  in  the  lords 
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on  the  English  bill.  No  resistance 
was  made  to  the  second  reading ; 
the  opposition,  though  they  repeat¬ 
ed  their  objections  to  so  radical  a 
change,  which,  in  the  words  of  the 
lord  Advocate  who  introduced  it, 
“  left  not  a  shred  or  patch  of  the 
former  system,”  knew  that  all 
resistance  was  hopeless,  and  thought 
that  this  measure  must  follow  as 
part  of  the  general  scheme,  all  the 
elements  of  which  had  already  tri¬ 
umphed  in  regard  to  England. 
Some  of  the  Scotch  members,  who 
had  adhered  to  ministers  in  regard 
to  the  English  bill,  complained, 
however,  that  the  Scotch  bill  did 
not  do  justice  to  the  landed  inter¬ 
est,  the  county  representation 
bearing  no  fair  proportion  to  that 
of  the  boroughs.  In  the  com¬ 
mittee,  Sir  George  Murray  con¬ 
tended  that  the  total  number  of 
members  given  to  Scotland  was  too 
small,  and  moved  an  amendment 
to  the  effect  of  givingtwo  members 
to  each  of  the  larger  counties.  He 
argued  that,  taking  any,  or  all,  of 
the  rules  which  had  been  applied 
to  England,  the  representation 
which  the  bill  established  for  Scot¬ 
land  was  inadequate.  Assuming 
population  as  the  basis,  if  England 
and  Wales  had  500  members,  Scot¬ 
land  should  have  eighty-five.  If 
taxation  was  taken  as  the  criterion, 
Scotland  should  have  fifty-nine. 

m 

If  both  were  taken,  Scotland  ought 
to  have  seventy-two.  Taking 
population,  revenue,  and  assess¬ 
ment  on  real  property,  the  number 
of  Scotch  members  ought  to  be 
sixty-nine,  or  rather  seventy-five  ; 
for,  in  the  revenue  fell  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  various  duties,  such  as  those 
on  tea,  which  were  paid  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  not  comprehended  in  the 
returns  for  Scotland.  Again,  Wales 
had  one  member  to  every  28,000 
inhabitants  5  Scotland,  one  member 


to  44,000  inhabitants.  What  pro¬ 
portion  was  there  here  ?  In  some 
of  the  English  counties,  the  dis¬ 
proportion,  in  comparison  with 
Scotland,  was  still  more  glaring. 
In  Rutland,  there  was  a  member 
to  every  9,000  inhabitants.  The 
county  of  Aberdeen,  which  had 
177,600  inhabitants,  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  two  members— that  is, 
one  to  every  79>000.  Argyll,  which 
contained  101,000  inhabitants,  was 
represented  by  one  and  a  quarter, 
or  one  member  to  every  81,000 
inhabitants.  The  lord  Advocate 
admitted,  that  if  he  had  been  form¬ 
ing  an  opinion  on  fair  abstract 
principles,  Sir  George  Murray's 
views  would  be  correct ;  but  it 
was  impossible  to  proceed  on  such 
principles,  and  there  existed  even 
in  regard  to  the  English  counties 
many  anomalies  which  could  not 
have  been  removed  without  justly 
exposing  the  framers  of  the  bill  to 
the  imputation  of  adopting  a  theo¬ 
retical  and  fantastical  scheme. 
Thus  the  population  of  the  counties 
of  Middlesex,  Surrey,  and  Kent, 
amounted  to  2,384,000;  that  of 
Scotland  to  2,345,000.  In  point 
of  wealth  and  amount  of  taxes 
there  wras  no  comparison  3  for  w  hile 
Scotland  paid  in  assessed  taxes 
280,000/.,  these  three  counties 
paid  1,600,000/.  Yet  they  were 
only  to  have  forty-three  members, 
while  Scotland  was  to  have  fifty- 
three,  being  one-fifth  more.  There 
was  an  obvious  fact,  too,  to  account 
for  the  representation  allotted  to 
Scotland,  namely,  the  smallness  of 
the  Scottish  counties  in  comparison 
with  those  of  England.  Scotland 
w^as  divided  into  thirty-three  coun¬ 
ties,  while  England,  a  country  so 
much  superior  in  extent  and  popu¬ 
lation,  had  no  more  than  forty. 
Now,  if  they  took  separate  repre¬ 
sentation  with  the  small  counties^ 
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it  was  necessary  that  they  should 

take  single  representation  with  the 

large.  To  this  the  supporters  of 

the  amendment  answered,,  that, 

although  the  Scottish  counties 

were  more  numerous  in  proportion 

than  those  of  England,  the  very 

smallest  English  county  had  two 

members,  while  no  Scottish  county 

had  more  than  one.  Or  why  was 

not  the  same  principle  applied  to 

England  ?  There,  the  fact  that 

the  very  smallest  county  had  two 
*  * 

members,  had  not  been  treated  as 
a  reason  for  giving  no  more  than 
two  to  the  larger.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  counties  of  moderate  size 
had  received  three  members,  and 
the  largest  four  members,  while 
Yorkshire  had  six.  The  amend¬ 
ment  was  rejected  by  l6S  to 
61. 

Various  other  amendments  were 
moved  in  the  details  of  the  bill, 
and  pressed  to  divisions,  but  always 
with  the  same  result.  Thus,  a 
division  took  place  on  a  provision 
which  cut  off  certain  portions  of 
the  county  of  Perth,  to  increase 
the  constituency  of  two  adjoining 
small  counties,  which  were  them¬ 
selves  united  ;  and  the  sense  of  the 
committee  was  taken  on  various 
objections  to  the  manner  in  which 
places  newly  vested  with  the  fran¬ 
chise  were  added  to  the  former 
districts,  and  which  betrayed,  it 
was  alleged,  attention  to  particular 
interests  rather  than  to  the  rela¬ 
tions  which  the  places  bore  to  each 
other.  In  the  original  bill,  Port- 
Glasgow  had  been  united  with 
Greenock.  These  two  places  are 
not  two  miles  from  each  other. 
They  both  lie  on  the  Clyde.  Ihey 
are  both  out-ports,  and  have  the 
same  branches  of  commerce.  But 
the  inliuence  of  the  Glasgow  mer¬ 
chants  is  much  more  powerful  in 
Port  Glasgow  than  in  Greenock 


The  reformers  of  the  latter,  there¬ 
fore,  applied  to  ministers  to  have 
Port  Glasgow  disjoined  from  them. 
Their  wish  was  complied  with.  A 
majority  of  seventy-three  to  forty- 
seven,  threw  Portglasgow  into  a 
district,  the  other  burghs  in  which 
were  far  removed  from  it  in  geo¬ 
graphical  distance,  and  still  more 
widely  separated  in  regard  to  the 
interests  which  they  represented. 
One  of  them  was  a  newly  created 
borough  —  Kilmarnock  —  which 
seemed  destined,  in  every  point  of 
view  to  belong  to  the  Ayr  district ; 
but  it  was  joined  to  a  set  of  distant 
companions,  because,  it  was  said, 
its  junction  with  Ayr  would  have 
endangered  the  influence  of  the 
ministerial  member  for  that  dis¬ 
trict.  An  amendment  which  went 
to  exclude  the  clergy  of  Scotland 
from  the  franchise,  was  moved  and 
seconded  by  two  Scotch  reformers. 
It  was  rejected  by  seventy- two 
voices  against  seven, — and  it  cer¬ 
tainly  was  difficult  to  conceive  on 
what  principle  of  reason  or  justice 
men,  who  had  allowed  the  English 
clergy  to  pass  unscathed,  could 
defend  such  a  measure  in  regard  to 
the  clergy  of  Scotland.  The  same 
proposition,  however,  was  renewed, 
though  with  no  greater  suc¬ 
cess,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  by 
a  whig  peer,  the  duke  of  Ham¬ 
ilton. 

By  the  old  election  law  of  Scot¬ 
land,  although  a  landed  qualifica¬ 
tion  was  required  in  a  county 
member,  no  particular  qualification 
was  necessary  in  a  burgh  represent¬ 
ative.  In  the  committee  ministers 
inserted  a  clause  which  made  it 
imperative  that  a  candidate  for  a 
burgh  should  possess  a  landed 
estate  of  a  certain  value.  It  was 
first  suggested  by  an  adherent  of 
the  reform  bills,  and  was  moved  by 
the  lord  Advocate.  It  occasioned 
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great  dissatisfaction  in  Scotland 
among  the  reformers.  The  radi¬ 
cals,  who  alleged  that  it  was  di¬ 
rected  against  their  candidates, 
took  the  lead  in  calling  meetings 
to  resist  it,  and,  in  their  resolutions 
one  objection  taken  to  it  was,  that 
it  was  inconsistent  with  the  old 
election  law  of  Scotland,  which 
election  law  they  were  tearing  up 
by  the  roots.  Before  the  third 
'reading  of  the  bill,  the  clause  was 
withdrawn.  The  English  and 
Irish  members  asked,  why  a  quali- 
fication,  from  which  Scotland  was 
exempt,  should  be  imposed  on  the 
other  parts  of  the  empire.  Sir 
Kobert  Peel  thought  that  minis¬ 
ters,  in  giving  it  up,  were  about  to 
establish  a  precedent  in  Scotland, 
which  they  would  most  unquestion¬ 
ably  be  afterwards  called  upon  to 
apply  to  England,  and  for  his  part 
he  did  not  see  what  answer,  under 
such  circumstances,  they  could 
give  to  such  an  application.  When 
they  were  about  to  establish  the 
same  principle  of  reform  in  Scot¬ 
land  as  in  England,  they  should  also 
establish  a  similar  and  uniform  qua¬ 
lification  in  both  countries,  and  in 
so  doing,  they  would  not  throw  any 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  respectable 
and  proper  persons  becoming  repre¬ 
sentatives  for  places  in  Scotland. 
He  had  never  heard  any  instance 
in  which  they  had  lost  the  benefit 
of  the  services  of  a  Scotch  gentle¬ 
man  as  member  for  an  English  bo¬ 
rough,  because  he  could  not  take 
the  qualification  oath.  The  clause 
was  proposed  to  be  withdrawn  on 
account  of  the  dissatisfaction  which 
it  had  produced  in  Scotland.  Was 
that  a  principle  on  which  they 
should  legislate  in  reference  to  such 
a  matter  as  this?  The  House  of 
Commons  was  surely  a  better  judge 
on  such  a  point  than  the  political 
unions.  There  were  four  petition^ 


presented  that  day  from  political 
unions,  calling  for  this  change ; 
and  the  change  seemed  to  have 
been  made  in  obedience  to  their 
dictation.  If  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  thought  that  the  qualification 
was  a  valid  mode  of  insuring  the 
respectability  of  the  members  of 
that  House,  they  should  maintain 
it,  and  they  should  not  on  such  a 
point  give  way  even  to  the  people 
— much  less  to  the  political  unions. 
Lord  Althorpe  gave  his  honour, 
that  the  communications,  which 
had  induced  him  to  alter  this  part 
of  the  bill,  came  from  persons  who 
were  not  at  all  connected  with 
political  unions,  either  in  Scotland 
or  in  England.  It  might  he  that 
the  political  unions  agreed  with 
them  on  the  point,  but  he  repeated 
that  the  representations,  which  had 
induced  him  to  propose  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  this  clause,  came  from 
respectable  individuals  in  the  better 
classes  of  society,  who  were  not  at 
all  connected  with  political  unions. 
A  different  change  in  the  qualifica¬ 
tion  of  Scotch  members  encountered 
no  objection.  Hitherto  the  eldest 
sons  of  a  Scotch  peer  bad  been 
ineligible.  In  the  new  bill  a  clause 
was  introduced,  entitling  them 
both  to  elect  and  to  be  elected. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  as  in  the 
Commons,  no  opposition  was  made 
to  the  second  reading.  The  earl 
of  Haddington  moved,  as  an  in¬ 
struction  to  the  committee  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  representation  of  the 
Universities  of  Scotland,  by  giving 
one  member  to  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  King's  College,  Aber¬ 
deen,  and  Marisehal  College,  Aber¬ 
deen,  and  one  member  to  the 
Universities  of  Glasgow  and  St. 
And  rew’s ;  the  right  of  voting  to 
be  in  the  office-bearers  and  gra¬ 
duates  resident  in  Scotland.  He 
conceived  that  the  only  object-. 
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ion  to  the  proposal  was  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  providing  a  proper  consti¬ 
tuency  ;  but  he  thought  he  could 
convince  their  lordships,  from  re¬ 
turns  which  he  had  moved  for,  that 
a  constituency  could  be  provided. 
The  returns  included  thirty  years, 
from  1800  to  1830.  The  results 
were : 

Degrees  in  Art?,  Degrees  in  Medicine, 
in  30  years.  in  30  years. 

Edinburgh  ..  199  ..  2,524 

Glasgow  ..  ..  712  ..  410 

St.  Andrew’s  . .  59  . .  649 

Marischal  College, 

Aberdeen  . .  1,018  . .  282 

King’s  College, 

Aberdeen  ..  740  286 

It  was  not  possible  to  say  how 
many  of  these  were  now  alive  ;  but 
he  concluded  that  there  might  be 
resident  in  Scotland  1,200  gradu¬ 
ates  in  arts,  and  1,500  doctors  of 
medicine  now  alive,  which  would 
furnish  the  materials  of  a  constitu¬ 
ency.  The  lord  Chancellor,  though 
he  felt,  he  said,  affection  and 
respect  for  the  Universities  of 
Scotland,  was  not  satisfied  that 
there  could  be  found  a  constitu¬ 
ency,  or  the  materials  for  a  consti- 
tuency  for  them.  It  must  not  be 
supposed,  if  there  were  so  many 
Masters  of  Arts  in  Scotland,  that 
they  were  such  a  body  as  those  of 
Oxford  or  Cambridge.  In  England 
degrees  were  not  obtained  till  after 
a  residence  of  a  considerable  time, 
and  some  work  performed ;  where¬ 
as,  in  the  Scottish  Universities,  the 
statutes  were  almost  a  dead  letter. 
If  it  were  to  be  done  over  again, 
he  confessed  he  should  not  be  in¬ 
clined  to  give  representatives  even 
to  the  Universities  of  England  and 
Ireland.  The  stillness  of  letters 
ought  not  to  be  broken  in  upon  by 
the  turmoil  of  an  election ;  and 
though  not  so  much  mischief  had 
been  done  as  might  have  been 
expected,  he  doubted  if  evil  had 
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not  very  considerably  preponder¬ 
ated,  by  making  the  graduates  of 
the  Universities  parties  in  political 
contentions,  to  which  those  who 
had  passed  their  early  life  in  the 
shade  of  college  retirement, — who 
were  employed  in  the  instruction 
of  youth,  or  in  the  duties  of  the 
sacred  office,— were  not  adapted — 
which  were  not  ornamental  to 
them,  and  were  useless  to  the 
public.  He  regretted,  indeed, 
that,  instead  of  not  giving  members 
to  the  Scottish  Universities,  the 
bill  had  not  exempted  the  Scottish 
clergy  from  the  almost  inevitable 
necessity,  by  the  exercise  of  the 
elective  franchise,  of  mixing  with 
politics,  although,  as  the  bill  had 
come  in  this  state  from  the  other 
House,  it  would  be  felt  as  invi¬ 
dious  and  casting  a  stigma  upon 
the  clergy,  if  their  lordships  were 
to  propose  to  exclude  them.  The 
motion  was  negatived  without  a 
division  ;  as  was  another  to  increase 
the  Scottish  members  from  fifty- 
three  to  sixty-one,  founded  on 
similar  statements  with  the  similar 
amendment  which  had  been  moved 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
bill  passed  the  Lords  on  the  13th 
of  July. 

The  Irish  bill,  though  its  course 
was  equally  certain  in  so  far  as 
concerned  what  had  hitherto  been 
the  opposition,  called  forth  more 
resistance  both  from  them,  and 
from  members  who  were  among 
the  most  violent  of  the  reformers. 
The  former  found  in  it  an  element 
which  did  not  appear  in  the  bills 
for  England  or  Scotland,  in  so  far 
as  it  seemed  to  them,  that  its 
effect  would  be  to  destroy  every 
security  for  the  existence  of  the 
Protestant  church  in  Ireland.  The 
latter,  again,  opposed  its  provisions 
because  they  did  not  go  sufficiently 
far,  and,  instead  of  extending, 
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would,  upon  the  whole,  diminish 
the  constituency  of  Ireland.  In 
moving  the  second  reading,  on  the 
26th  of  May,  Mr.  Stanley  said, 
that  he  expected  it  would  be  met 
with  uncompromising  opposition 
by  those  who  thought  it  would 
give  a  dangerous  preponderance  to 
the  Catholic  interest  3  but  he  con¬ 
sidered  such  an  objection  inconsis¬ 
tent  with  the  whole  spirit  of  our 
legislation,  and  particularly  with 
the  Emancipation  Act.  The  pass¬ 
ing  of  that  measure  removed  all 
distinctions  between  Protestants 
and  Catholics ;  it  had  been  advo¬ 
cated  on  the  ground  that  it  left 
no  question  behind  ;  and  if  parlia¬ 
ment  "were  now  to  act  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  exclusion,  there  would 
still  remain  a  Catholic  question 
to  be  settled.  But  he  did  not 
believe,  in  point  of  fact,  that  the 
bill  would  produce  any  danger 
to  Protestant  institutions.  Of  the 
100  Irish  members  who  sat  at 
present  in  the  House,  sixty-four 
were  returned  by  the  counties.  The 
total  population  of  Ireland,  by  the 
last  returns,  was  7^700,000,  of 
which  the  county  population  made 
up  about  7j>000,000.  The  numbers 
of  the  whole  county  constituency 
would  be  only  52,1 62  of  whom 
no  fewer  than  22,000  were  persons 
possessing  freeholds  above  the  value 
of  50/.,  while  the  remainder  pos¬ 
sessed  freeholds  varying  from  10/. 
to  20/.  The  present  bill,  too,  had 
been  altered  so  as  to  admit  10/, 
leaseholders,  if  the  term  of  their 
lease  extended  to  sixty  years,  which 
would  let  in  a  respectable  body  of 
Catholics  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 
who,  when  they  were  still  incapa¬ 
citated  from  holding  freehold  pro¬ 
perty,  had  taken  leases  for  ninety- 
nine  years.  With  respect  to  the 
cities  and  boroughs,  it  was  in 
Dublin  alone  that  any  chance 
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could  exist  of  the  constituency 
being  inconveniently  great.  The 
voters  in  that  city  would  be  about 
16,000,  but  their  respectability 
would  be  increased  as  well  as  their 
numbers.  Seven  of  the  largest 
places  in  Ireland,  including  Cork, 
Kilkenny,  Limerick,  and  Water¬ 
ford,  would  have  an  aggregate  con¬ 
stituency  of  only  between  15,000 
and  16,000  persons;  and  would  any 
man  say  that  a  safe  constituency 
to  that  extent  could  not  be  found  in 
the  great  towns  of  Ireland  ?  Would 
the  protestant  interest  be  destroyed, 
because  the  members  for  Belfast 
would  in  future  be  elected  by  2,500 
voters  instead  of  thirteen  ?  Of  the 
boroughs  which  were  to  be  thrown 
open,  and  were  supposed  to  be  the 
great  bulwarks  of  the  Protestant 
interest,  five  had  a  constituency 
below  5/.,  which  was  to  be  raised 
to  10/.  Pie  did  not  believe  that  the 
bill  would  add  seven  members  to 
the  Catholic  interest. 

Mr.  Lefroy  moved  that  the  bill 
should  be  read  a  second  time  that 
day  six  months.  He  said  that,  if 
a  reform  bill  was  to  be  passed  at 
all,  the  present  measure,  in  so  far 
as  the  county  representation  was 
concerned,  was  not  very  objection¬ 
able,  but  he  could  discover  no  ad¬ 
vantage  to  be  derived  from  the 
alterations  in  the  boroughs.  Seven 
of  these  boroughs  had  sent  reform¬ 
ers  to  parliament,  and  eight  pos¬ 
sessed  an  open  constituency.  In 
the  others  the  constituency  varied 
from  twelve  to  ninety-four ;  none 
of  them  could  be  called  decayed 
boroughs ;  on  the  contrary  they 
were  more  flourishing  than  at  the 
time  when  they  received  the  fran¬ 
chise.  Of  the  100  Irish  members, 
there  were  already  eighty-three 
popularly  returned.  Five  new  mem¬ 
bers  were  to  be  added,  who,  it  was 
to  be  presumed,  would  be  elected  in 
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the  same  way,— where  was  the  ne¬ 
cessity  or  expediency  of  the  mea¬ 
sure?  Would  any  rational  man 
have  deemed  a  reform  bill  necessary 
for  England  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  ?  Was  a  system,  under 
which  the  election  of  five-sixths  of 
the  members  was  popular  in  the 
highest  degree,  to  be  treated  as 
a  mockery  of  representation  ? 
While  the  bill  was  unnecessary,  it 
was  dangerous  —  dangerous  not 

merely  to  the  Protestant  institu- 
•> 

tions  of  Ireland,  but,  through  them, 
to  the  sister  church  of  England, 
and  the  integrity  of  the  empire. 
The  fall  of  the  Irish  Church,  even 
if  that  of  England  should  stand, 
would  endanger  the  connexion 
between  the  two  countries.  The 
leader  of  the  Catholic  population 
in  Ireland  had  told  them  to  choose 
reformers  as  the  best  mode  of  open¬ 
ing  the  way  for  repealers ;  and 
yet  it  was  proposed,  by  opening  the 
boroughs,  to  put  them  into  the 
hands  of  this  party,  whose  influence 
would  be  increased  to  an  extent 
that  no  government  would  be  able 
to  oppose  it.  It  was  intended  that 
the  Catholics  and  Protestants  should 
be  placed  upon  a  level;  but  the  bill 
gave  the  Catholics  an  enormous 
preponderance  of  power.  The  nu¬ 
merical  force  of  the  Catholics  would 
shut  out  Protestant  property  from 
its  due  share  in  the  representation  ; 
and  influence  would  be  thrown  into 
the  hands  of  a  population,  who 
entertained  an  hereditary  aversion 
to  English  dominion,  and  whose 
hostility  was  kept  alive  by  every 
means  of  agitation,  ever  striving  at 
some  ulterior  object.  It  the  Pro¬ 
testants  were  not  fairly  represented 
—  if  they  were  endangered  by  the 
establishment  of  Catholic  prepon¬ 
derance,  would  they  continue  to 
adhere  to  an  union  which  had  not 
been  without  its  grievances,  and 


the  repeal  of  which  was  prevented 
only  by  their  refusal  to  join  with 
the  Catholics  ? 

The  amendment  was  seconded 
by  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  supported 
by  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Conolly,  and 
Mr.  Gordon,  who  all  thought  that 
the  bill  could  not  fail  to  be  ruinous 
to  protestant  interests  in  Ireland. 
With  the  command  of  twenty-six 
counties,  nine  cities,  and  fifteen 
boroughs,  the  catholics  would  be 
enabled  to  send  seventy-six  mem¬ 
bers  to  that  House.  That  party 
would  be  thus  enabled  to  turn  the 
scale  in  favour  of,  or  against,  any 
measure  of  which  they  approved  or 
disapproved.  What  chance  was 
there,  with  such  a  representation, 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  protest¬ 
ant  church  and  protestant  estab¬ 
lishment  in  Ireland  ?  The  voters 
under  the  bill  would  be  completely 
dependent  on  the  influence  of  the 
priests;  the  government  would 
have  to  be  conducted  according  to 
the  bidding  of  the  agitators ;  and 
it  was  well  known  what  were  their 
views  and  objects.  The  boroughs 
which  were  now  to  be  opened  had 
been  created  by  James  I,  and,  at  the 
time  of  t  he  union  bad  been  retained, 
for  the  very  purpose  of  being  aids 
to  the  protestant  establishments  of 
Ireland.  They  would  now  pass 
into  the  hands  of  catholics.  Nay 
the  bill  went  even  further  than  the 
English  bill  ;  for.,  while  the  latter 
preserved  the  rights  of  freemen  in 
perpetuity,  the  Irish  bill  took  them 
away  altogether. 

Mr.  OConnell  and  Mr.  Sheil 
defended  the  bill  against  the  ob¬ 
jections  urged  by  the  supporters 
of  the  amendment,  while  they 
pointed  out  defects  of  an  opposite 
kind  which  they  expected  would 
be  remedied  in  the  committee 
They  considered  it  ridiculous  to 
maintain  that  protestant  property, 
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the  protestant  church,,  and  die 
connexion  of  the  two  countries, 
depended  on  the  preservation  of 
thirteen  rotten  boroughs.  These 
boroughs  were  uniformly  knocked 
down  to  the  highest  bidder.  They 
returned  members  who  had  no 
connexion  either  with  the  borough, 
or,  in  many  instances,  with  the 
country.  Mr.  CbConnell  said,  that 
this  continued  talk  about  catholics 
and  protestants  was  a  mere  cant 
cry,  fit  only  for  the  orgies  of 
an  orange  lodge.  The  Irish  mem¬ 
bers  on  the  other  side  were  making 
it  a  religious,  instead  of  a  political 
discussion.  Instead  of  considering 
the  best  mode  of  securing  popular 
government  for  Ireland,  they  de¬ 
claimed  about  the  dangers  to  which 
protestantism  would  be  exposed. 
He  himself  was  no  enemy  of  the 
established  church,  but  he  avowed 
that  he  was  an  enemy  to  tithes, 
to  cess,  and  to  the  vestry  system. 
He  denied  that  tithes  were  religion. 
He  denied  that  money  payments 
had  any  connexion  with  the  sta¬ 
bility  of  the  church.  He  belonged 
to  a  church  in  Ireland  wdiich  was 
perfect  in  all  its  gradations.  It 
had  a  hierachy;  and  its  priests 
were  beloved  by  the  people,  and 
esteemed  by  all  vdiose  estimation 
was  worth  preserving.  That  church 
had  existed  for  centuries,  not  only 
in  despite  of  persecution,  but  in 
the  absence  of  any  legal  provision 
for  its  support,  and  he  hoped  that 
it  would  never  be  disgraced  and 
degraded  by  having  a  legal  pro¬ 
vision  made  for  it.  The  objections, 
to  which  the  bill  was  liable,  were 
of  an  entirely  different  kind.  It 
was  by  far  too  conservative.  It  gave 
to  Ireland  but  a  scanty  portion 
of  the  justice  wdiich  had  been  meted 
out  to  England.  He  maintained 
that  there  would  be,  not  52,000 
county  voters  but  only  25.000, 


The  name  of  the  10/.  franchise 
had  been  given  to  Ireland,  but  not 
the  reality;  for  the  Irish  and 
English  freeholders,  from  the  na¬ 
ture  of  their  tenures,  and  the  dis¬ 
proportion  between  their  respective 
means,  stood  in  positions  essentially 
different  from  each  other.  In 
respect  to  houses,  likewise,  the  1 0/. 
franchise  wTas  too  high,  and,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  the  instrument  of 
reform,  it  would  be  productive  of 
corruption.  Portarlington,  which 
was  formerly  sold  by  a  single  pro¬ 
prietor,  would  now  be  sold  by  100 
owners  ;  and  for  his  part  he  would 
have  preferred  the  former  mode  of 
transfer,  as  being  a  gentlemanly 
compact,  free  at  least  from  the 
foul  accompaniments  of  drunken¬ 
ness  and  perjury.  Yet  this  was 
the  democratic  measure  that 
frightened  so  many  gentlemen 
from  their  u  propriety/'  Then 
there  was  Dungarvon  also,  which 
had  at  present  640  votes — these 
would  be  reduced  by  the  bill  to 
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200,  whose  votes  would  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  duke  of  Devonshire — 
and  this  forsooth  was  a  popular 
measure  of  reform  !  Another 
ground  of  complaint  was,  the 
registry  of  votes.  In  England  no 
man  was  called  upon  to  show  his 
title  unless  by  previous  notice — in 
Ireland  a  scrutinizing  assistant- 
barrister  examined  it  without  any 
process  being  served  on  the  man 
who  came  to  vote.  The  barrister 
might  put  inquisitorial  questions 
to  the  voters,  and  through  vexatious 
litigation  shake  his  independence. 
In  Ireland  half-a-crown  was  the 
sum  paid  for  registry— in  England 
it  was  a  shilling.  Was  this  equality? 
Was  this  union  ?  Could  this  con¬ 
duce  to  a  continuance  of  the  con¬ 
nexions  between  the  countries  ? 
While  he  found  so  much  to  censure 
in  the  bill  before  the  House,  still 
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he  should  support  it  for  the  good 
it  would  effect.  He  would  support 
it,  because  it  would  strike  down 
the  corporation  of  Dublin— that 
body  despicable  in  their  bankrupt 
circumstances,  and  disgusting  for 
their  corruption.  He  would  sup¬ 
port  it,  because  it  would  open  the 
borough  of  Belfast,  and  give  the 
country  the  benefit  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  intelligence  of  that  enlightened 
and  flourishing  town,  whose  repre¬ 
sentative  had  hitherto  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  a  noble  marquis  (Done- 
gall),  like  his  groom  or  his 
footman. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  admitted,  that 
as  the  House  had  sanctioned  the 
principle  of  the  abolition  of  nomi¬ 
nation  boroughs  in  England,  it 
might  seem  right  to  follow7  the 
example  in  Ireland ;  and  if  he 
could  have  entertained  any  ex¬ 
pectation  of  the  amendments  which 
he  considered  necessary  being 
adopted  in  the  committee,  he  might 
have  refrained  from  offering  any 
opposition  to  the  bill  in  its  present 
stage  ;  but  no  hope  was  held  out 
of  any  such  amendments.  Looking 
at  the  state  of  protestant  property 
in  Ireland,  he  did  not  think  it 
could  be  fairly  represented  under 
this  bill.  Even  at  present  property 
was  not  adequately  represented  in 
Ireland,  as  a  proof  of  which  he 
referred  to  the  return  of  Mr. 
0‘Connell  for  three  counties,  in 
two  of  which  that  gentleman  pos¬ 
sessed  no  property.  The  case 
would  be  worse  under  this  bill. 
Besides,  he  could  not  but  feel  ap¬ 
prehension  at  such  a  measure, 
particularly  when  its  Irish  partisans 
admitted  that  they  only  sought 
reform  as  a  means  towards  accom¬ 
plishing  the  dissolution  of  the 
legislative  union  between  the  two 
countries.  If  he  believed  the  bill 
would  confer  real  benefit  on  Ire¬ 


land,  he  would  be  the  first  to  adopt 
it ;  but  no  proof  had  been  offered 
to  show  that  it  would  be  attended 
with  the  slightest  advantage.  It 
was  unfortunate,  within  three  years 
of  the  removal  of  Roman  Catholic 
disabilities,  to  see  a  measure  so 
extensive  as  the  present  brought 
forward ;  because,  if  no  other  ill 
consequence  flowed  from  its  intro¬ 
duction,  there  was  at  least  this 
evil  attendant  on  it — that  it  shook 
the  idea  of  a  general  settlement  of 
affairs  in  Ireland.  Because  the 
bill  went  to  destroy  the  due 
influence  and  representation  of 
property — because  he  conceived  it 
hostile  to  the  existence  of  the  es¬ 
tablished  church, — becauseit  might 
endanger  the  connexion  between 
the  two  countries,— and  lastly, 
because  it  disturbed  what  had 
been  considered  a  final  settle¬ 
ment,  he  must  refuse  to  become  a 
party  to  the  responsibility  attend¬ 
ing  this  measure  5  and  not  seeing 
any  opportunity  fitter  than  the 
present  to  express  his  opinion  on 
the  subject,  he  should  vote  against 
th  e  second  reading. — On  the  di- 
vision,  the  second  reading  was 
carried  by  246  against  130,  the 
majority  being  11 6. 

It  was  now  that  the  attacks  of 
the  Irish  reformers  against  the  bill 
began.  When  the  emancipation 
act  was  passed,  it  had  been  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  total  disfranchisement 
of  the  40  s.  freeholders.  Mr. 
OfConnell  now  moved  that  it 
should  be  an  instruction  to  the 
committee  to  restore  the  franchise 
to  these  freeholders.  He  claimed 
this  on  the  ground,  that  their 
disfranchisement  had  been  an  un¬ 
just  act,  and  that,  without  their 
res t ora t i on , 1 1  i ere  wo uld  be  n o reform 
— the  constituency  would  be  di¬ 
minished,  instead  of  beingextended. 
It  had  been  alleged,  in  1829?  as  a 
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justification  of  their  disfranchise¬ 
ment,  that  they  had  abandoned 
the  natural  and  proper  influence  of 
their  landlords,  and  given  them¬ 
selves  up  to  their  priests.  This 
was  untrue.  The  priests  then,  as 
now,  were  under  the  control  of 
the  popular  opinions  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  country.  The 
returns  for  the  counties  of  West¬ 
meath,  Dublin,  Galway,  Water¬ 
ford,  and  Clare,  had  been  petitioned 
against  on  allegations  of  undue 
influence  used  by  the  priests.  In 
three  of  these  cases  the  allegation 
had  been  abandoned.  In  the  other 
two,  the  committees  would  not  call 
on  the  members  to  meet  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  petitioners,  stating 
they  were  satisfied,  on  the  evidence 
of  the  latter  themselves,  that  the 
allegation  was  untenable.  Why 
not  restore  their  rights  to  the  4(Xs\ 
freeholders,  and  thus  give  to  the 
peasantry  a  sense  of  importance 
and  independence,  while  we  af¬ 
forded  them  a  stimulus  to  industry  ? 
Either  the  British  parliament 
thought  Ireland  unfit  to  receive 
this  act  of  justice,  or  they  con¬ 
sidered  the  privilege,  which  was 
enjoyed  in  England,  too  good  for 
Irishmen.  Grosser  injustice  was 
never  displayed  than  that  which 
the  Irish  reform  bill  exhibited. 
The  members  of  the  House  were 
now  to  be  scrupulously  retained  ; 
England  was  to  have  thirty  mem¬ 
bers  more  than  had  been  originally 
contemplated ;  but  Ireland  was 
excluded  from  deriving  any  ad¬ 
vantage.  This  was  always  the  way 
where  Ireland  was  concerned  ;  her 
aid  was  invoked  in  the  battle,  but 
when  the  division  of  the  spoil  came, 
she  was  forgotten.  In  the  present 
instance,  insult  was  added  to 
injury.  The  English  bill  had  been 
brought  forward  by  an  English 
gentleman,  and  the  Scotch  bill  by 
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a  Scotch  legal  luminary.  Was 
there  no  Irish  gentleman  to  whom 
ministers  could  entrust  the  Irish 
reform  bill  ?  Was  it  necessary  that 
it  should  be  introduced  by  one 
(Mr.  Stanley)  who  could  conciliate 
nobody,  and  in  whom  no  party 
could  confide  ?  Ministers  wished, 
forsooth,  to  put  an  end  to  excite¬ 
ment  and  agitation  in  Ireland  ;  and 
how  did  they  set  about  it  ? — by 
perpetrating  an  act  of  injustice 
which  must  perpetuate  excitement, 
and  leave  no  room  for  any  tran- 
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quillity  but  the  tranquillity  of 
slavery;  and  that,  he  pledged  him¬ 
self,  they  should  not  have. 

Mr.Sheil  in  supporting  the  amend¬ 
ment,  denied  that  the  disfranchise¬ 
ment  of  the  40-v.  freeholders  in  1829 
could  be  considered  as  part  of  a 
solemn  compact  ;  and  they  ought 
to  be  restored,  because  their  re¬ 
storation  was  just  in  principle, 
because  it  would  assimilate  the 
constituency  of  England  and  Ire¬ 
land,  and  because  it  would  conciliate 
the  people  of  Ireland  without  being 
detrimental  to  England.  Mr. 
Leader  stated,  on  the  same  side, 
that,  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of 
the  bill  for  disfranchising  the  40.y. 
freeholders,  the  number  of  voters 
of  that  class  was  190,000,  making 
with  100/.,  50/.,  and  20/.  free¬ 
holders,  a  county  constituency  of 
216,000.  The  constituency  of 
10/.  freeholders,  substituted  for 
the  190,000  disfranchised  voters, 
amounted  to  only  19,264.  Was 
this  to  be  endured?  Taking  all 
voters  for  counties  from  100/.  to 
10/.,  the  twelve  counties  of  Lein¬ 
ster  contained  but  14,000  constitu¬ 
ents,  Munster  14,000,  Ulster 
15,000,  Connaught  7,000.  But, 
considering  the  defective  state  of 
county  registration  in  Ireland, 
and  looking  at  the  numbers  polled 
at  former  elections,  it  might  be 
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safely  stated  that  tlie  entire  county 
constituency  would  not  exceed 
26,000  ;  and  that,  he  contended, 
was  no  constituency  at  all.  Nor 
was  this  compensated  by  any 
thing  that  was  done  in  the  boroughs. 
In  Dublin  ,  indeed,  the  constituency 
would  be  raised  from  about  5,000 
tosomethingmore  than  16,000,  and 
in  Belfast  from  thirteen  to  2,300. 
But  in  the  other  thirty- one  bo¬ 
roughs  and  cities,  the  aggregate  of 
the  new  constituency  would  be 
only  18,898,  while  at  present  it 
was  16,907. 

Ministers  answered,  that  the 
effect  of  the  proposed  instruction 
would  be,  if  carried,  to  impede  the 
progress  of,  if  not  ultimately 
to  defeat,  the  measure.  The 
object  of  ministers  in  proposing 
reform,  was  not  so  much  the  con¬ 
ferring  of  new  rights,  as  the 
removal  of  practical  grievances, 
and  they  did  not  think  that  the 
withholding  of  the  franchise  from 
the  40s.  freeholders  in  fee  of  Ireland 
was  a  practical  grievance.  They 
were  a  very  small  class  of  persons, 
and  by  the  existing  law  did  not 
possess  the  right  of  voting.  It 
was  said  to  be  unjust  to  disfran¬ 
chise  the  Irish  40,9.  freeholder  in 
fee,  while  the  English  40.?.  free¬ 
holder  in  fee  was  allowed  to 
exercise  the  franchise.  But  par¬ 
liament  was  bound  to  ascertain 
whether  40s.  freeholds  were  held 
by  the  same  class  of  persons  in 
Ireland  as  in  England.  In  a 
vast  number  of  the  Irish  coun¬ 
ties  there  was  not  such  a  thing 
known  as  a  40s.  freeholder  in  fee; 
and,  in  the  great  majority  of 
counties  where  it  existed,  the  class 
of  40s.  freeholders  in  fee  was  the 
lowest,  most  corrupt,  and  venal, 
that  could  well  be  imagined.  Take 
the  county  of  Wexford,  in  which 
there  was  a  considerable  number 


of  them,  and  on  examination  what 
sort  of  persons  would  the  feeholders 
be  found  to  be — they  were  persons 
who,  to  use  an  American  phrase, 
having  literally  “  squatted”  on  the 
side  of  a  mountain,  or  a  bog,  had, 
by  long  possession,  acquired  the 
right  to  their  holdings.  In  one 
instance  of  a  contested  election  for 
the  county,  the  candidates,  of  whom 
there  were  four,  came  to  an  under¬ 
standing  that  they  would  not 
purchase  the  votes  of  any  of  those 
800  feeholders  so  situated;  it  being 
well  known  that  they  were  all 
venal.  Unless  it  could  be  proved 
that  the  40.?.  freeholders  in  fee 
constituted  a  large  body  of  respect¬ 
able  and  independent  men,  not 
under  the  control  of  landlords, 
priests,  or  agitators,  there  was  no 
case  made  out  to  restore  to  that 
class  in  Ireland  a  privilege  which 
was  continued  in  England,  but 
under  widely  different  circum¬ 
stances. 

Mr.  0‘Conneirs  motion  having 
been  lost  by  a  majority  of  forty- 
nine,  there  being  122  votes  against 
it,  and  73  in  its  favour,  he  imme¬ 
diately  moved  as  a  modification  of 
it,  that  the  franchise  should  be 
restored  to  persons  a  seised  of  an 
estate  for  three  lives,  renewable 
for  ever,  of  the  yearly  value  of  40,?.  ; 
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provided  that  the  rent  did  not 
exceed  4/.  per  annum,  of  which 
one-third  was  to  be  profit  :  and 
provided  also,  that  the  renewal 
fee  did  not  exceed  2/.”  This,  he 
said,  was  not  a  franchise  which 
could  be  acquired  by  “  squatting/’ 
nor  would  the  number  of  persons 
entitled  to  it  be  so  great  as  those 
included  under  the  previous  motion. 
Mr.  Stanley  objected,  that  it  would 
create  a  minute  subdivision  of  in¬ 
dependent  property,  and,  by  that 
means,  would  also  create  an  immense 
multitude  ofdependent  voters.  The 
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in ot ion  was  not  pressed  to  a 
division. 

By  the  bill  the  representation  of 
Ireland  was  to  be  increased  by  five 
members.  One  of  these  was  to  be 
given  to  the  University  of  Dublin, 
which  was  now  to  return  two 
members.  O’Connell  and  his  party 
were  vehemently  opposed  to  this 
arrangement,  principally  because 
it  gave  a  new  member  to  the  pro- 
testant  interest,  and  to  a  more 
select  constituency  than  they  wished 
to  see  established.  Sir  Robert 
Heron  moved,  as  an  instruction  to 
the  committee,  that  the  University 
of  Dublin  should  continue  to  re¬ 
turn  only  one  member.  He  in¬ 
tended  to  transfer  this  member  to 
Kilkenny.  Dublin  University,  he 
said,  could  show  no  claim  to  this 
additional  member,  whether  it  was 
compared  with  the  other  Univer¬ 
sities,  or  with  other  places  in  Ire¬ 
land.  The  University  of  Dublin 
consisted  of  a  single  college;  it  had 
now  a  constituency  of  seventy- 
two  members,  and  under  the  new 
bill  that  constituency  would  be 
raised  to  a  number  not  much  ex¬ 
ceeding  200.  The  University 
of  Cambridge  had  2,200,  and  the 
University  of  Oxford  had  2,500 
voters.  On  what  ground  of  learn¬ 
ing,  morality,  or  virtue,  could  the 
University  of  Dublin  claim  the 
right  of  having  a  representation 
ten  times  as  great  as  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  two  English  Uni¬ 
versities?  If  literature  were  to  be 
represented,  why  was  the  addi¬ 
tional  member  to  be  given  to  the 
University  of  Dublin,  which  had 
one  member  already,  and  not  to  the 
Scotch  Universities,  all  of  which 
were  without  one  ?  Looking  at 
the  cpiestion,  however,  as  a  purely 
Irish  question,  on  the  one  side, 
was  a  constituency  of  200  persons, 
who  were  to  return  two  members, 


and  on  the  other,  the  county  of 
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Cork,  with  a  population  of  800,000 
persons,  and  a  territory  containing 
one  seventh  of  the  whole  soil  of  Ire¬ 
land,  which  was  to  return  only  the 
same  number.  The  city  of  Kilkenny, 
too, with  a  population  of  20,000  per¬ 
sons,  and  its  suburb  of  St.  Cannis 
with  a  population  of  10,000  more, 
was  only  to  return  a  single  mem¬ 
ber;  was  that  right,  or  just,  or 
politic?  It  had  been  said,  that  if 
the  right  of  returning  a  member 
to  parliament  were  given  to  either 
of  these  constituencies,  a  Catholic 
member  would  be  returned,  and 
Catholic  influence  in  that  House 
would  be  greatly  increased.  He 
was  not  inclined  to  yield  belief 
to  that  argument ;  but  if  the 
House  were  really  afraid  of  the  in¬ 
crease  of  Catholic  influence,  let 
them  take  this  right  from  the 
University  and  give  it  to  the  city 
of  Dublin — let  them  give  it  to 
Londonderry,  or  any  other,  the 
most  Protestant  place  in  the  north 
of  Ireland. 

Mr.  Crampton,  the  Solicitor 
General  for  Ireland,  said,  that  the 
present  electors  of  the  University 
were  not  seventy-two,  as  Sir  R. 
Heron  had  stated,  but  ninety-six  ; 
the  electors  under  the  new  bill 
would  be,  not  200,  but  600 ;  and 
in  that  number  would  be  comprised 
men  the  most  eminent  for  their 
attainments  in  law,  physic,  science, 
and  divinity.  The  electors  of  the 
University  of  Dublin  had  at  all 
times  shown  themselves  a  most  in¬ 
dependent  body.  They  had  re¬ 
turned  Mr.  (now  Lord)  Plunkett 
to  parliament  against  the  influence 
of  the  government  of  that  day, 
and  on  other  occasions  their  choice 
had  been  equally  independent.  He 
would  admit  that,  if  any  town  were 
to  receive  a  member  at  the  expense 
of  the  University  of  Dublin,  the 
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city  of  Kilkenny  had  as  fair  a  claim 
as  any ;  but  he  denied  that  the 
claims  of  that  or  any  other  town 
to  an  additional  member  could  be 
put  in  competition  with  those  of 
that  University.  The  House  should 
look  to  what  had  been  the  object 
of  founding  and  supporting  the 
University  of  Dublin.  It  was  in¬ 
tended  to  support  the  Protestant 
interest  in  Ireland.  Now  it  was 
said  that  the  present  bill  gave  too 
much  to  the  Irish  Catholics.  He 
did  not  say  so.  He  wished  to  see 
less  distinction  between  the  two 
parties,  but  as  long  as  there  were 
two  religions  in  Ireland,  it  could 
not  be  contended,  that  the  political 
influence  of  both  should  not  be 
fairly  balanced.  It  would,  how¬ 
ever,  be  unfair  to  say  that  the 
University  of  Dublin  was  exclu¬ 
sively  Potestant.  It  was  open  to 
Catholics  as  well  as  to  Protestants. 

Lord  Althorpe  and  Mr.  Stanley 
admitted  that  ministers,  in  re¬ 
solving  to  give  an  additional  mem¬ 
ber  to  the  University,  had  calcu¬ 
lated  upon  its  being  a  Protest- 
tant  college,  and  though  they  did 
not  always  look  to  the  question  of 
Protestant  or  Catholic,  they  did 
not  deny  that  they  ought  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  Protestant  interest  in  Ire¬ 
land.  Seeing  the  state  of  things 
in  Ireland,  they  did  not  think  they 
were  doing  what  was  unreasonable 
in  throwing  the  additional  mem¬ 
ber  into  the  Protestant  scale,  as  a 
protection  to  the  Protestant  in¬ 
terest.  In  givingthis  one  member, 
they  were  anxious  to  extend  the 
constituency,  in  conformity  with 
the  terms  of  the  charter,  but  to 
confine  the  franchise  to  the  same 
class.  There  was  great  difference 
of  opinion  in  Ireland,  and  even  in 
the  University,  on  the  question  of 
this  extension  of  the  franchise.  To 
give  it  to  the  Masters  of  Arts, 


would  be  practically  to  give  it  to 
the  Protestant  interest,  but  ulti¬ 
mately  to  the  Catholic.  Still  mi¬ 
nisters  were  desirous  to  leave  that 
question  entirely  open. 

Mr.  Shell  thought  it  impossible 
that  Mr.  Crampton’s  estimate  of 
the  new  constituency  at  600  could 
be  correct.  The  franchise  was  to 
be  confined  to  the  scholars.  There 
were  fourteen  scholars  admitted 
every  year,  so  that  from  the  year 
1800  to  1830  there  had  been  only 
420  scholars.  Now,  allowing  for 
the  deaths  which  would  take  place 
in  that  time,  and  for  those  who 
might  go  abroad,  he  thought  it 
impossible  to  get  a  constituency  of 
600,  and  the  majority  of  the  con¬ 
stituency,  such  as  it  would  be, 
would  be  by  no  means  a  resident 
constituency,  which  was  one  great 
object  of  the  bill.  It  was  true  that 
the  University  was  open  to  Catho¬ 
lics  as  well  as  Protestants.  But 
was  its  constituency  equally  open 
to  both  }  Was  it  not  a  fact  that 
no  Catholic  could  have  a  vote  for 
it  ?  The  votes  were  given  to  the 
fellows  and  scholars,  who  must  all 
be  Protestants.  This  was  an  ex¬ 
clusively  Protestant  constituency. 
This  addition  of  a  member  was  not 
for  Ireland,  but  for  a  small  minor¬ 
ity,  who  had  no  sympathy  with 
the  people  of  Ireland.  This  could 
not  be  necessary  for  the  Protest¬ 
ant  church  in  Ireland,  every  bene- 
ficed  clergyman  of  which  had  al¬ 
ready  a  vote.  The  House  was  now 
about  to  give  an  addition  of  five 
members  to  Ireland.  The  boon  was 
small  compared  with  the  rights 
of  those  to  whom  it  was  given,  and 
with  the  dignity  of  those  by  whom 
it  was  given,  it  was  therefore  of 
importance,  that  as  they  gave  but 
little,  they  should  give  it  well. 
Mr.  O’Connell  declared,  that  he 
would  vote  against  any  proposal 
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forextending  the  college  constitu¬ 
ency  by  giving  the  franchise  to 
the  graduates;  for  it  would  be  a 
most  expensive  election  to  bring 
the  graduates  from  all  parts  of  the 
British  dominions.  Government 
could  not  mean  it.  But,  in  sober 
sadness,  why,  out  of  the  five  mem¬ 
bers  added  to  Ireland,  should  one 
be  appropriated  to  a  miserable  com¬ 
munity  in  Dublin,  a  college  be¬ 
longing  to  a  particular  persuasion  ? 
Why  should  400  or  500  persons 
have  one  member,  when  8,000,000 
were  to  get  only  four  ?  Could  any 
mockery  of  reform  be  greater  than 
that  ? 

The  House  rejected  the  proposed 
instruction  by  147  to  97- 

Mr.  O’Connell  again  returned 
to  the  attack,  by  moving  as  an  in¬ 
struction  to  the  committee,  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  franchise  to  persons  oc¬ 
cupying  freehold  estates  of  the 
clear  yearly  value  of  5/.  He  found¬ 
ed  his  motion  on  this,  that  as  Ire¬ 
land  was  a  poorer  country,  a  10/. 
qualification  in  England  was  in 
truth  a  20/.  qualification  in  Ire¬ 
land,  and  the  constituency  of  the 
latter  would  consequently  be  miser¬ 
ably  curtailed.  He  averred,  that 
the  whole  Irish  county  constitu¬ 
ency  would  not  exceed  25,000.  Six 
of  the  counties  would  not  have 
30Q  10/.  voters  each.  In  seven 
others,  these  voters  would  not  ex¬ 
ceed  400,  and  in  five  more  they 
would  not  exceed  500.  There  were, 
then,  three  counties  possessing 
each  a  constituency  of  10/.  voters 
of  between  500  and  700,  and  there 
were  also  eleven  counties  having 
10/.  voters  to  the  number  of  700 
and  upwards,  and  eight  of  these 
eleven  counties  were  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Ulster.  It  had  been  said, 
that  the  constituency  was  increased 
by  the  20/.  and  50/.  voters.  These, 
it  was  stated,  amounted,  each  class, 
Vol.  LXXIV 


to  one-sixth  of  the  number  of  10/. 
voters,  but  he  did  not  believe  they 
amounted  to  more  than  one-ninth. 
He,  however,  was  willing  to  take 
it  at  one-sixth,  which  would  make 
about  6,000  voters,  including  rent 
charges;  and  having  done  this,  he 
denied  the  possibility,  by  any  stretch 
of  human  ingenuity,  to  raise  under 
this  bill  a  constituency  of  more 
than  26,000.  Was  this  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  franchise,  or  was  it  to 
be  called  reform  ?  He  should  be 
glad  to  know,  also,  why  it  was 
sought  to  diminish  the  constitu¬ 
ency  by  taking  from  voters  in  bo¬ 
roughs  or  cities  the  right  of  voting 
for  the  county  ?  When  this  had 
been  before  complained  of,  the  an¬ 
swer  which  had  been  given  was, 
that  the  provision  was  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  English  bill.  True 
such  a  principle  was  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  bill,  and  it  proceeded  on  the 
distinction  between  the  manufac¬ 
turing  and  the  agricultural  inte¬ 
rests.  But  no  such  interest  as  a 
manufacturing  interest  prevailed 
in  any  of  the  boroughs  in  Ireland, 
and  therefore  the  principle  did  not 
apply.  Why  was  the  freehold  right 
of  voting  taken  away  from  cities 
which  were  counties  in  themselves? 
He  was  ignorant  of  any  principle 
on  which  such  a  course  could  be 
maintained.  Such  was  the  reform 
intended  for  Ireland ;  and  he  must 
say,  that  if  some  enlargement  were 
not  made  by  his  Majesty’s  govern¬ 
ment,  and  if  they  and  the  House 
did  not  yield  to  his  suggestions, 
it  would  be  well  for  his  views,  as 
it  would  demonstrate  the  im¬ 
possibility  that  this  House  could 
legislate  for  Ireland.  The  object 
of  all  parties  seemed  to  be  to  ex¬ 
clude  the  people  of  Ireland  as 
much  as  possible  from  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  the  franchise.  He  was 
justified  in  making  this  state- 
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ment,  when  he  saw  two  members 
given  to  Trinity  college,  Dublin, 
in  the  constituency  of  which  it  was 
absolutely  impossible  that  there 
should  be  a  single  Roman  Catholic 
voter.  If  a  system  such  as  this 
was  acted  on,  he  declared  that  the 
Catholic  question  still  remained  to 
lie  settled.  In  fact,  there  seemed 
to  be  a  fatuity  not  easily  to  be 
accounted  for  in  the  conduct  of 
ministers  on  every  subject  con¬ 
nected  with  Ireland.  The  only 
thing  in  which  the  present  govern¬ 
ment  had  succeeded  in  that  coun¬ 
try  was  this — they  had  effectually 
disgusted  all  parties.  He  might 
be  told,  that  if  he  introduced  im¬ 
provements  in  this  bill,  the  conse¬ 
quence  would  be  to  occasion  the 
loss  of  the  measure  elsewhere;  but 
after  the  example  of  the  English 
reform  bill,  he  was  not  much  afraid 
of  the  Lords.  Besides,  let  matters 
come  to  the  worst,  the  bill  could 
only  be  lost,  and  he  was  willing  to 
submit  to  its  loss,  if  it  could  not 
be  rendered  satisfactory  to  the 
Irish  people.  He  would  rather  en¬ 
counter  an  injury  than  an  insult. 

Mr.  Stanley,  in  answer,  com¬ 
plained  of  the  unreasonable  con¬ 
duct  of  Irish  members,  and  more 
especially  of  Mr.  O’Connell,  in  first 
desiring  alterations  to  be  made  in 
the  original  bill,  and  then  com¬ 
plaining  that  it  was  no  longer  the 
same.  The  changes  in  the  plan  of 
registration  had  been  recommended 
by  Sir  Henry  Parnell.  An  alter¬ 
ation  had  been  made,  too,  in  the 
term  of  leaseholds,  from  twenty- 
one  years  (as  in  the  English  bill, 
and  nineteen  in  the  first  Irish 
bill)  to  fourteen  :  and  this  was 
also  done  at  the  instance  of  Irish 
members.  Nay,  Mr.  O’Connell 
himself  entreated  ministers  to  omit 
the  50/.  rent  qualification,  and  his 
request  was  complied  with;  but 


he  had  hardly  effected  his  pur¬ 
pose,  when  he  turned  round  and 
accused  the  government  of  making 
unfavourable  alterations  in  the  bill; 
and  members  might  be  astonished, 
but  it  was  a  fact,  that  lie  had 
given  notice  of  motion  for  the  re¬ 
storation  of  a  qualification  which 
was  omitted  on  his  own  suggestion. 
In  regard  to  the  present  question, 
the  county  constituency  would 
amount  to  52,000.  It  was  stated 
at  25,000,  merely  because  in 
eighteen  contested  counties  only 
15,000  votes  were  polled.  But  had 
all  these  counties  been  polled  out? 
A  deduction  must,  no  doubt,  be 
made  from  the  number  of  voters 
returned  in  the  parliamentary  pa¬ 
pers,  on  account  of  erroneous  re¬ 
gistry  ;  but  still  the  county  constit¬ 
uency,  would  not  be  diminished  to 
the  extent  which  had  been  stated. 
Complaints  were  made,  too,  of  the 
reduction  in  the  county  constitu¬ 
ency,  in  consequence  of  voters  oc¬ 
cupying  property  in  towns  being 
struck  off ;  but  were  these  votes 
lost?  No,  they  augmented  the 
town  constituency.  As  in  Eng¬ 
land  a  man  was  not  allowed  to 
vote  for  two  places  in  right  of  one 
property,  it  was  fair  to  extend  the 
principle  to  Ireland,  and  it  was  on 
this  ground  town  occupiers  were 
excluded  from  county  constituen¬ 
cies.  How  did  the  case  stand  with 
respect  to  the  constituencies  of 
places  which  were  counties  of  cities 
in  themselves?  Did  the  bill  di¬ 
minish  those  constituencies?  Bv 
no  means ;  they  received  consider¬ 
able  augmentations  under  the  bill; 
the  number  of  voters  for  such  places 
would  be  increased  from  1 7,000 
to  32,000.  The  fifty  pounds  lease¬ 
hold  qualification  would  add  con¬ 
siderably  to  the  Catholic  con- 
stitueocv  in  the  northern  counties 
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and  the  substitution  of  the  14/.  for 
the  20/.  interest  of  the  English  bill 
was  a  great  boon  to  the  Irish  elec¬ 
tors.  The  motion  was  rejected  by 
177  against  44. 

Mr.  O’Connell’s  colleague  in  the 
representation  of  the  county  of 
Kerry,  Mr.  Mullins,  proposed  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  franchise  in  counties  to 
leaseholders  for  19  years,  at  a  rent  of 
SO/.,  but  only  nine  members  out  of 
170,  supported  the  proposition.  In 
the  committee,  however,  ministers 
yielded  something,  by  consenting 
to  extend  the  franchise  to  lease¬ 
holders  for  twenty  years,  having  a 
beneficial  interest  to  the  amount 
of  10/.  They  acknowledged  that, 
in  doing  this,  they  were  going  con¬ 
siderably  beyond  the  English  right 
of  voting,  but  taking  into  consider¬ 
ation  the  comparative  value  and 
amount  of  freehold  and  leasehold 
property  in  England  and  Ireland 
respectively,  and  feeling  that  the 
alteration  would  improve  the  Irish 
constituency,  they  thought  they 
were  justified  in  departing  from  the 
principle  of  the  English  bill  so  far 
as  to  lower  the  leasehold  qualifica¬ 
tion,  and  place  two  interests,  lease¬ 
hold  and  freehold,  for  twenty- one 
years  (the  one  without  and  the 
other  with  a  life,  in  addition  to 
the  same  yearly  term)  on  an 
equality.  In  arranging  the  con¬ 
stituency  of  England  and  Ireland, 
they  ought  to  take  into  considera¬ 
tion,  previously  to  applying  the 
same  unvarying  principle  in  either 
case,  the  relative  proportion  which 
leasehold  and  freehold  property 
bore  to  each  other  in  both  countries 
respectively.  In  Ireland  the  amount 
of  freehold,  as  compared  with  lease¬ 
hold,  was  much  inferior  to  what  it 
was  in  England;  consequently  the 
freehold  qualification  in  the  former 
country  gave  a  constituency  re¬ 


latively  inferior  in  extent  to  that 
which  it  afforded  in  England. 

The  bill  required  that,  in  bo¬ 
roughs,  the  10/.  voters  should  have 
paid  all  municipal  taxes.  Mr. 
Sheil  divided  the  House  unsuccess¬ 
fully  on  a  motion  to  get  rid  of  this 
proviso,  which  he  thought  would 
both  hold  out  temptations  to  bri¬ 
bery,  and  produce  endless  litiga¬ 
tion,  as  the  particular  taxes  were 
not  specified.  On  the  other  hand, 
several  members  wished,  though 
they  did  not  press  it,  that  40.?. 
freeholders  in  towns  should  be  dis¬ 
franchised.  By  far  the  greater 
part  of  these  votes  were  entirely 
fictitious,  having  been  created,  in 
many  cases,  to  counterbalance  the 
non-resident  freemen,  and  were 
altogether  at  the  disposal  of  the 
person  who  had  made  them.  As 
the  bill  cut  off  the  non-resident 
freemen,  these  40,?.  freeholders 
ought  likewise  to  disappear. 

By  the  English  bill,  the  rights  of 
freemen  were  perpetuated  ;  by  the 
Irish  bill,  they  were  to  terminate 
with  the  lives  of  the  existing  free¬ 
men.  The  recorder  of  Dublin 
moved  an  amendment  to  place  Irish 
freemen  on  the  same  footing  with 
their  brethren  in  English  boroughs. 
Ministers  resisted  it  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  a  great  object  to  put  an 
end  as  much  as  possible  to  secta¬ 
rian  distinction  in  Ireland,  and  the 
making  of  freemen  by  Irish  corpo¬ 
rations,  was  a  fruitful  source  of 
sectarian  bigotry  and  of  discontent. 
The  amendment,  though  it  gained 
the  support  of  Mr.  O’Connell,  was 
rejected  by  a  large  majority.  Min¬ 
isters  yielded,  however,  in  regard 
to  the  constituency  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Dublin.  They  consented, 
that  the  franchise,  instead  of  being 
confined  to  the  fel!owrs  and  scho¬ 
lars,  should  be  extended  to  all 
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masters  of  arts,  or  persons  who  had 
taken  a  higher  degree. 

Before  the  bill  left  the  com¬ 
mittee,  Mr.  Dominick  Browne,  one 
of  the  members  for  the  county  of 
Mayo,  proposed  a  different  plan 
of  reform  for  Ireland,  not,  however, 
with  any  hope  of  finding  it  acceded 
to,  or  any  intention  of  urging  it. 
He  proposed  that  ten  boroughs 
should  be  disfranchised,  viz.  Port- 
arlington,  New  Ross,  Enniskillen, 
Mallon,  Bandon,  Athlone,  Cashel, 
Coleraine,  Dungarvon,  and  Ennis; 
that  the  members  of  the  last  five 
should  be  given  to  the  counties 
in  which  they  were  situated,  while 
those  of  the  first  five  should  be 
transferred,  one  to  the  city  of  Dub¬ 
lin,  two  to  the  county  of  Cork,  and 
one  to  each  of  the  counties  of 
Galway  and  Mayo.  In  the  first 
five  boroughs  the  constituency  was 
so  small,  not  exceeding  250  in  any 
of  them,  and  in  some  of  them  being 
barely  200,  that  there  was  no  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  fair  and  unbiassed 
election.  With  respect  to  the 
other  five  boroughs,  he  would  have 
left  them  their  franchise,  and  still 
have  given  an  additional  member 
to  each  of  the  five  most  populous 
counties;  but,  as  the  House  was 
already  pledged  against  adding  to 
its  present  numbers,  he  had  no 
choice  but  to  disfranchise  these 
boroughs  in  order  to  provide  addi¬ 
tional  members  for  the  counties. 
Mr.  Stanley  remarked  upon  this 
scheme  that,  if  ministers  had  been 
framing  a  new  system  of  repre¬ 
sentation  for  Ireland,  there  were 
towns  now  enjoying  the  franchise 
whom  it  might  be  right  to  deprive 
of  it;  but  as  that  was  not  their 
plan,  they  saw  no  reason  for  intro¬ 
ducing  into  the  bill  any  principle 
of  enfranchisement.  The  places, 
too,  to  which  it  was  proposed  to 


transfer  the  members  of  these 
boroughs,  were  not  well  selected. 
It  was  very  true,  for  instance,  that 
the  county  of  Mayo  contained  a 
numerous  population ;  but  it  was 
equally  true,  that  it  contained  a 
very  limited  constituency  as  com¬ 
pared  with  that  population.  The 
returns  of  the  fund  set  apart  in 
July  last  for  the  relief  of  the  fam¬ 
ishing  poor  in  that  county  shewed 
that,  out  of  300,000  inhabitants  in 
Mayo,  not  less  than  224,520 
sought  relief  from  that  fund. 
Dublin  contained  upwards  of 
200,000  inhabitants,  but  it  did 
not  follow  that  it  should  receive 
an  additional  representative  ;  for, 
besides  that  it  was  situated  in  a 
very  small  county,  which  returned 
two  members  of  its  own,  Lambeth, 
the  Tower  Hamlets,  Manchester, 
Glasgow,  and  other  large  places, 
containing  a  population  very  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  Dublin,  and  a 
commercial  importance  far  higher, 
and  which  would  not  return  more 
than  two  members,  would  have 
an  equal  claim  to  a  third  repre¬ 
sentative. 

The  bill  having  passed  the  Com¬ 
mons  on  the  18th  of  July,  was  read 
a  second  time  in  the  Lords  on  the 
23rd.  No  division  took  place,  al¬ 
though  the  duke  of  Wellington 
attended,  and  stated  at  some 
length  his  objections  to  the  mea¬ 
sure.  In  his  opinion,  it  might 
have  been  exceedingly  expedient  to 
reform  the  representation  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  even  of  Scotland,  without 
touching  the  representation  of  Ire¬ 
land.  The  representation  of  Ire¬ 
land  had  been  considered  thirty 
years  ago  ;  and  it  again  came  under 
consideration  in  the  year  182,9> 
when  an  important  measure  was 
adopted,  by  which  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  different  interests  in 
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that  country  was  adjusted,  and,  as 
he  thought,  finally  settled.  In 
truth,  the  measure  then  adopted 
was  founded  on  another  measure, 
which  also  passed  the  legislature 
for  the  abolition  of  the  40,?.  free¬ 
holders, — a  measure  which  was 
deemed  necessary  to  put  an  end  to 
the  improper  influence  of  the  priests 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 
But  even  supposing  that,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  reform  which  had 
been  effected  in  the  English  repre¬ 
sentation,  it  became  necessary  to 
extend  reform  to  Ireland,  still  that 
reform  ought  to  have  been  founded 
on  the  principle  of  the  measure  of 
1829,  and  not  upon  the  new-fangled 
notions  which  marked  the  present 
measure.  During  the  progress  of 
the  Emancipation  bill,  he  had 
been  urged  to  apply  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  to  the  counties  of  cities  as  to 
the  counties  at  large,  and  disfran¬ 
chise  the  40,?.  freeholders  in  the 
former  ;  but  he  did  not  concur  in 
the  suggestion,  because  he  thought 
that  the  balance  between  the  two 
interests  should  be  preserved ;  and 
that  as  the  corporations  possessed 
the  power  of  creating  freemen,  the 
40,?.  freeholders  ought  to  continue 
to  exercise  their  right  of  voting  in 
counties  of  cities.  But  what  did 
this  bill  propose  to  do?  To  dis¬ 
franchise  at  once  the  non-resident 
freemen.  This  was  a  measure 
which  he  contended  would  give  an 
undue  preponderance  to  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  religion.  He  also  objected 
to  the  bill,  because  it  extinguished 
the  rights  granted  by  charter  to 
the  corporations.  Admitting  that, 
as  parliament  had  opened  nomina¬ 
tion  boroughs  in  England,  it  would 
not  be  expedient  to  preserve  them 
in  Ireland,  still  he  contended  that 
any  alteration  in  the  representative 
system  of  that  country  ought  to  be 
consistent  with  the  principles  of 
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the  measure  of  1829*  It  ought  to 
have  secured  in  those  boroughs  the 
Protestant  interest,  by  giving  in¬ 
fluence  to  property  connected  with 
the  crown  and  the  established 
church.  The  bill  would  transfer 
the  power  (which  was,  for  the  wisest 
purposes,  vested  in  corporations, 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the 
Protestant  interests  in  Ireland,  and 
investing  property  with  its  just 
influence)  to  the  Catholics,  and,  by 
so  doing,  would  endanger  the 
safety  of  that  country,  so  far  as  the 
means  of  connecting  its  fortunes 
with  those  of  England  was  con¬ 
cerned.  It  was  in  vain  for  minis¬ 
ters  to  say,  that  they  were  merely 
following  the  example  laid  down  in 
the  English  bill,  while  they  were 
thus  effecting  a  change  that  seri¬ 
ously  involved  the  very  stability  of 
the  crown,  and  the  dearest  interests 

of  the  country. 

•> 

Lord  Plunkett  answered  his 
grace,  and  maintained  that  it 
would  be  equally  unwise  and  unjust 
to  leave  nomination  boroughs  in 
Ireland  after  they  had  been  con¬ 
demned  as  ulcers  and  plague  spots 
on  the  constitution  in  England. 
Surely,  if  any  expedient  more  than 
another  could  swell  the  cry,  and 
impart  force  to  the  demand  for  a 
repeal  of  the  Union,  it  must  be 
telling  the  people  of  Ireland  that 
what  public  opinion  and  parliament 
had  stigmatized  as  disgraceful  to 
the  inhabitants  of  England  and 
Scotland,  must  be  considered  by 
them  as  no  disgrace  or  abuse  what¬ 
ever.  The  noble  Duke  was  in¬ 
fatuated  enough  to  argue  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  bill,  as  if  it  were  a  mere 
question  between  Catholic  and 
Protestant.  Now  it  would  not  be 
a  very  difficult  task  to  demonstrate 
that  the  Protestant  would  derive 
as  much  advantage  from  the  bill  as 
the  Catholic  ;  but  he  would  not 
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condescend  thus  to  argue  a  great 
legislative  measure.  For  what,  he 
would  ask  the  noble  duke,  did  he 
support  the  Catholic  relief  bill  ? 
Was  it  not  to  put  an  end  to  those 
religious  distinctions,  which  had 
too  long  disfigured  the  face  of  the 
prosperity  of  Ireland  ?  And  what 
was  there  now  to  induce  the  noble 
duke  to  forget  what  was  due  to  his 
reputation  and  consistency,  to 
attempt  to  undo  that  great  healing 
measure,  and  for  the  sake  of  oppo¬ 
sing  the  policy  of  his  successors  in 
office,  thus  endeavour  to  revive 
religious  prejudices  with  all  their 
baleful  consequences  ?  It  was  a 
glaring  error  to  assert  that  the 
arrangements  of  the  Union  act 
were  framed  for  the  purpose  of 
what  is  called  a  propping  up  the 
Protestant  cause. ”  The  advocates 
of  that  measure  displayed  great 
address  in  avoiding  all  contrasting 
appeals  to  either  the  Protestants 
or  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  even, 
too,  while  they  were  artfully  hold¬ 
ing  out  inducements  to  the  latter 
to  support  them  ;  and  so  far  from 
the  thirty-four  boroughs  which 
were  retained  in  Ireland  being- 
selected  as  so  many  “  bulwarks  of 
the  Protestant  interests,”  they 
were  wholly  selected  on  account  of 
their  superior  wealth,  population, 
and  importance.  The  only  ques¬ 
tion,  therefore,  was  as  to  the 
wisdom  and  necessity  of  extending 
to  them  the  principles  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  reform  bill.  One  fact,  he 
thought,  would  satisfy  every  man 
not  determined  against  conviction, 
of  this  wisdom  and  of  this  necessity. 
The  representatives  of  seventeen 
of  those  boroughs,  containing  a 
population  of  170,000  souls  wrere 
nominated  by  precisely  seventeen 
persons  ?  Yet,  to  put  an  end  to 
this  iniquitous  and  disgraceful 
system,  they  were,  forsooth,  viola¬ 


ting  the  articles  of  the  Union,  and 
overturning  the  Protestant  insti¬ 
tutions  of  the  country.  He  also 
denied  the  assumption  of  the  noble 
duke,  that  the  406*.  freeholders 
were  disfranchised  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  the  Pro¬ 
testant  interests  in  Ireland.  They 
were  disfranchised,  not  because 
they  were  what  is  called  “  Popish 
electors,”  but  because  they  were 
in  such  indigent  circumstances  as 
precluded  their  exercising  their 
right  of  suffrage  independently,  and 
as  free  agents.  If  their  existence 
was  so  dangerous  to  the  Protestant 
establishments,  why  were  they  so 
carefully  preserved  at  the  passing 
of  the  Union  ?  And  again,  if  the 
privilege  of  making  freemen  of 
corporations  was  bestowed  wholly 
with  a  view  to  preserving  the  Pro¬ 
testant  institutions  in  Ireland 
against  the  Catholics,  why  did  the 
law  make  the  Catholics  equally  eli¬ 
gible  to  be  freemen  with  their  Pro¬ 
testant  brethren  ?  And  still  more, 
why  did  the  noble  duke  himself  do 
away,  in  1829»  with  the  only 
obstacle —the  oath  of  supremacy — 
to  their  filling  every  corporate 
office  }  It  was  asserted  that  the 
majority  of  electors  would  be  Ca¬ 
tholics.  He  really  did  not  believe 
that  such  would  be  the  case  to 
the  degree  anticipated ;  but  he 
would  say,  that  if  the  Catholics 
were  in  a  situation  to  exercise  in¬ 
dependently  and  intelligently  the 
right  of  suffrage,  their  religion 
should  be  no  bar  to  their  being 
invested  with  it.  They  all  recol¬ 
lected  the  lamentation  in  which 
the  opponents  of  the  Catholic  relief 
bill  indulged,  as  to  the  inundation 
of  Catholic  members — the  mere 
organs  of  the  Catholic  priests— 
w  hich  it  would  occasion  ;  and  they 
had  lived  to  see  the  folly  of  their 
apprehensions.  And  so  it  would 
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be  with  respect  to  the  present 
excellent  measure,  which  they 
were  in  like  manner  told  would 
increase  the  dangerous  influence  of 
the  Catholic  clergy. 

The  bill  passed  rapidly  through 
the  committee  in  the  peers,  almost 
without  discussion.  The  only 
amendment  of  any  importance  was 
one  which  had  been  moved  un¬ 
successfully  in  the  Commons,  an 
amendment,  namely,  which  went 
to  place  the  rights  of  freemen  in 
boroughs  on  the  same  footing  on 
which  they  stood  in  the  English 
bill,  by  continuing  them  in  perpe¬ 
tuity,  instead  of  confining  them 
only  to  the  children  of  freemen 
born  before  the  passing  of  the  bill. 
Ministers  admitted  in  the  upper 
House  the  reasonableness  of  what 
their  colleagues  in  the  lower  had 
strenuously  resisted  as  an  arrange¬ 
ment  which  merely  fostered  “  sec¬ 
tarian  bigotry/’  When  the  bill 
returned  to  the  Commons,  Mr. 
Stanley  declared  that  he  felt  a 
strong  repugnance  to  this  amend¬ 
ment.  The  great  argument  for  it, 
he  said,  had  been,  that  the  rights 
of  corporate  freemen  in  England 
were  not  touched  by  the  English 
bill,  and  that  the  same  course 
should  be  taken  with  respect  to 
Ireland.  But  that  they  did  not 
meddle  with  a  right  which,  in 
England,  was  not  abused,  appeared 
to  him  no  reason  for  abstaining  to 
take  away  that  right  with  respect 
to  Ireland,  where  it  was  notoriously 
abused.  He  would  not,  however, 
at  this  late  period  of  the  session, 
oppose  the  amendment,  though 
his  feeling  was  adverse  to  it ;  and 
he  took  that  course  the  more  espe¬ 
cially,  because  twenty  or  thirty 
years  must  elapse  before  any  prac¬ 
tical  effect  could  be  produced  by 
the  original  clause.  Some  members 
proposed  that  the  House  should 
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request  a  conference  with  the 
Lords ;  but  lord  Althorpe  informed 
them,  that  he  did  not  think  they 
would  succeed  in  a  conference. 
Mr.  Spring  Bice  expressed  a  hope, 
that  as  the  bill  now  perpetuated 
the  right  of  corporate  freemen  to 
vote,  ministers  would  take  care,  in 
the  next  session,  to  introduce  a 
measure  having  for  its  object  the 
prevention  of  two  evils,  which, 
otherwise,  would  inevitably  grow 
out  of  the  system — first,  to  prevent 
the  introduction  of  honorary  free¬ 
men  ;  and  next,  to  provide  that 
individuals,  no  matter  what  their 
political  or  religious  opinions  might 
be,  should  not  be  excluded  from 
corporations,  if  they  could  make 
out  a  clear  right  to  take  up  their 
freedom. 

By  the  first  week  of  August,  all 
the  three  bills  had  received  the 
royal  assent.  The  new  constitution 
was  established,  and  the  reformers 
immediately  filled  the  House  of 
Commons  with  complaints  that,  in 
its  working,  it  was  producing 
extensive  disfranchisement  among 
the  new  constituencies.  By  the 
English  bill  it  was  required,  that 
the  intended  voter  should  have 
paid  up,  by  the  20th  of  July,  all 
rates  and  assessed  taxes  payable  in 
the  preceding  April  in  respect  of 
the  premises  on  which  he  claimed. 
That  period  was  now  past ;  and  it 
was  stated  that  the  non-payers 
were  so  numerous,  as  frightfully  to 
diminish  the  new  constituencies. 
Lord  Althorpe  himself  moved  (7th 
August)  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  for  allowing  further  time  for 
persons  to  pay  the  poor-rates,  in 
pursuance  of  an  act  passed  in  the 
present  session  to  amend  the  re¬ 
presentation  of  the  people  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  Wales/'  This  was  re¬ 
sisted  on  the  ground  that,  the  act 
contained  no  clause  allowing  it  to 
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be  altered  during  the  present  ses¬ 
sion,  and  that  the  proposed  new 
bill  was  a  breach  of  pledge.  The 
House  had  fully  discussed  and 
finally  passed  a  measure  effecting 
a  great  and  extensive  change  in 
the  constitution  of  the  country; 
and  that  measure  had  gone  forth 
to  the  country  as  being  the  final 
act  of  those  who  had  originated  it. 
Yet  it  was  now  proposed,  contrary 
to  the  law  and  usage  of  parliament, 
to  make  an  alteration  in  one  of  its 
most  essential  provisions.  The 
alteration  proposed  was  not  un¬ 
reasonable  in  itself,  but  there  was 
great  danger  in  permitting  any 
alteration  being  made  with  respect 
to  the  reform  act.  This  change 
was  recommended  on  the  ground 
of  its  expediency  ;  but  might  not 
the  same  plea  be  urged  for  further 
alteration  ?  and  who  could  say 
when  the  desire  for  change,,  once 
indulged,  would  be  satisfied  ?  Mr. 
Hughes  Hughes  thought  there  was 
nothing  in  the  want  of  the  clause 
allowing  the  bill  to  be  altered 
during  the  present  session ;  because, 
by  a  clause  in  the  boundary  bill,  it 
was  enacted,  that  that  bill,  when 
it  did  pass,  should  be  taken  as  part 
and  parcel  of  the  reform  bill,  as 
much  as  if  it  had  been  embodied 
in  it  5  and  by  a  subsequent  clause 
in  that  bill  it  was  enacted,  that  it 
might  be  altered  or  amended  in 
the  present  session.  Lord  Althorpe 
was  of  opinion  that  this  argument 
would  not  do ;  but  there  were  pre¬ 
cedents  which  would  enable  the 
House  to  get  over  the  difficulty  in 
point  of  form.  There  was  one  in 
1557;  a  second  in  156*5  ;  and  a 
third,  which  appeared  to  him 
somewhat  analogous  to  the  present 
case,  in  1795.  On  that  occasion 
an  act  was  introduced  for  allowing 
further  time  for  persons  taking  out 
certificates  for  wearing  hair-powder 


in  pursuance  of  an  act  passed  in 
the  same  session  of  parliament. 
Still,  however,  as  the  proposed  bill 
was  to  be  opposed,  and  as,  in  that 
case,  it  could  not  be  carried  through 
before  the  20th  of  August,  he 
withdrew  it  altogether,  and  the 
more  readily  because  he  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  inconvenience  had 
been  greatly  exaggerated.  Colonel 
Evans,  however,  took  up  the  sub¬ 
ject.  He  made,  from  certain 
returns,  the  following  statements : 
In  the  parish  of  St.  James,  there 
were  3,000  houses  of  the  value  of 
10/.  and  upwards.  Only  891  of 
the  occupiers  of  these  houses  had 
paid  the  poor-rates,  and  1  ,600 
the  assessed  taxes.  It  was  clear, 
then,  that  891  must  be  the  maxi¬ 
mum  amount  of  voters  in  that 
parish  ;  but  from  inquiries  which 
lie  had  made,  he  was  convinced 
that  the  number  of  voters  would 
not  exceed  200.  In  St.  Andrew's, 
EIol born,  1,200,  out  of  a  constitu¬ 
ency  of  2,600,  had  not  paid  their 
rates  and  taxes  ;  and  in  St.  Mar¬ 
garet’s,  Westminster,  only  800  had 
paid,  out  of  a  constituency  of  1,800. 
In  the  parish  of  Marylebone,  there 
were  10,000  10/.  householders. 

Of  these  only  2,900  had  paid  their 
poor-rates  on  the  20th  of  July  ; 
and  the  number  of  voters  could 
not,  therefore,  be  greater  than 
that ;  but  he  had  been  given  to 
understand  that  not  more  than 
2,000  inhabitants  had  paid  the 
assessed  taxes.  The  effect  of  these 
two  clauses  was  not  confined  to 
the  metropolitan  districts,  but  ex¬ 
tended  to  all  the  boroughs  through¬ 
out  the  kingdom  ;  and  taking  the 
whole  borough  constituency  arising 
out  of  the  10/.  household  occu¬ 
pancy,  and  of  the  scot  and  lot 
right,  to  amount  to  300,000,  he 
believed  that  no  less  than  200,000 
would  be  disfranchised,  He  moved 
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a  resolution,  which,  after  adverting 
to  the  disfranchisement  likely  to 
arise,  partly  from  the  working  of 
the  27th  and  33rd  clauses  of  the 
reform  act,  and  partly  from  the 
stagnation  of  trade,  produced  by 
the  long  protraction  of  the  reform 
measure,  suggested  that  the  mis¬ 
chief  might  be  remedied  by  sub¬ 
stituting  for  the  6th  of  April  in 
the  27th  clause  of  the  reform  act, 
the  25th  of  September  last  for  the 
payment  of  poor-rates,  and  the 
10th  of  October  last  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  assessed  taxes.  Only  two 
members,  out  of  sixty-eight,  voted 
for  it ;  but  the  Colonel  again 
brought  the  matter  before  the 
House  on  the  9th  of  August,  by 
moving  that  an  address  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  his  Majesty,  praying 
that  he  will  be  graciously  pleased 
to  prorogue  the  present,  and  con¬ 
vene  another  short  session  of  par¬ 
liament,  to  take  into  consideration 
the  unexpected  disfranchisement 
produced  by  certain  restrictive 
clauses  of  the  act  for  amending  the 
representation  of  the  people  in  par¬ 
liament.”  He  now  stated  that  the 
effect  of  requiring  the  10/.  voters 
to  pay  up  their  rates  and  taxes 
before  they  could  be  registered 
was  to  encourage  bribery.  He 
had  been  informed,  on  good  au¬ 
thority,  that  J ,  1 00/.  had  been 
expended  in  one  borough  and 
900/.  in  another,  to  meet  the 
arrears  of  assessed  taxes  and  poor- 
rates.  He  had  received  a  statement, 
which  he  believed  to  be  accurate, 
which  proved  that  a  vast  number 
of  persons,  in  various  boroughs, 
would  be  disfranchised.  In  Man¬ 
chester  only  758  persons  had  re¬ 
gistered  ;  in  Blackburn,  78 ;  in 
Ashton,  753  in  Bolton,  84;  in 
Bury,  42;  in  Oldham,  40;  in  Sal¬ 
ford,  40  ;  in  Warrington,  38  ;  and 
in  Rochdale,  40,  If  an  effective 


alteration  were  not  made  to  prevent 
such  extensive  disfranchisement, 
they  Avould  certainly  have  a  tory 
parliament  hereafter,  instead  of  a 
reformed  one.  In  his  opinion,  the 
feeling  produced  by  the  operation 
of  these  clauses  would  be  so  violent, 
that  the  attempt  which  had  been 
made  the  other  day  would  be  again 
resorted  to,  namely,  a  refusal  to 
pay  all  taxes,  and  a  run  for  gold. 
Ministers  opposed  the  motion, 
which  was  not  pressed  to  a  division ; 
and  it  was  an  excellent  commentary 
on  the  accuracy  of  such  statements, 
gravely  put  forth  as  grounds  of 
legislation,  that  in  Manchester, 
for  instance,  where  according  to 
Colonel  Evans,  only  7 58  persons 
had  registered,  about  5,000  regis¬ 
tered  electors  actually  voted. 

The  bill  for  dividing  the  coun¬ 
ties  which,  under  the  English  re¬ 
form  act,  were  to  be  divided,  and 
for  defining  the  boundaries  of  the 
different  boroughs,  formed  an  ap¬ 
pendage  of  the  reform  act ;  the 
similar  provisions  required  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  Scotland  had  been  compre¬ 
hended  in  the  act  itself,  and  the 
same  was  the  case  in  regard  to 
the  few  territorial  changes  which 
took  place  in  Ireland.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  English  boundary 
bill  had  been  fixed  by  the  reform 
act.  All  that  remained  was  matter 
of  detail  concerning  particular  bo¬ 
roughs,  and  produced  scarcely  any 
discussion  of  interest.  The  ob¬ 
jections  raised  to  the  boundaries 
of  boroughs,  as  laid  down  by  the 
commissioners  whom  ministers  had 
employed,  principally  related  to 
the  influence  which,  it  was  sup¬ 
posed,  had  here  and  there  been 
given  to  individuals  by  adding 
large  portions  of  their  lands  to  a 
borough.  Thus,  it  was  objected 
that,  in  the  case  of  Whitehaven,  a 
rural  district  comprehending  thirty 
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voters  liad  been  added  to  a  borough 
which  itself  contained  500.  It 
was  insinuated  that  this  had  been 
done  to  conciliate  the  opposition  ; 
as  this  district  was  the  property  of 
Lord  Lonsdale,  who,  it  was  stated, 
would  acquire,  by  its  junction  with 
the  town,  a  preponderat  ing  influence 
in  the  election.  An  amendment 
was  moved  to  exclude  it ;  but  min¬ 
isters  opposed  the  amendment,  and 
it  was  lost,  Lord  Althorpe  stating 
that  nobody  who  knew  the  state 
of  parties  would  believe  in  these 
theories  of  conciliation,  and  that 
lord  Lonsdale  would  have  no  more 
influence  in  the  borough  than  the 
legitimate  influence  to  which  rank 
and  propertyentitled  their  possessor. 
An  objection  of  a  similar  kind  was 
still  more  strongly  stated  against 
the  boundary  allotted  to  Stamford, 
by  one  of  its  members,  who  feared 
his  seat  would  be  endangered  by 
the  influence  conferred  on  the 
marquis  of  Exeter.  His  statement 
was,  that  the  commissioners,  by 
including  in  the  borough  a  certain 
parish  called  St.  Martin’s,  had 
given  the  marquis  of  Exeter  a 
preponderating  influence,  and  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Stamford  would 
rather  have  their  town  disfran¬ 
chised  altogether.  The  commis¬ 
sioners,  he  doubted  not,  had  done 
what  in  their  judgment  they 
considered  most  advisable ;  but 
unfortunately  they  had  made  an 
arrangement  which  would  counter¬ 
act  the  purpose  of  the  reform  bill, 
which  was,  to  amend  the  repre¬ 
sentation,  not  to  destroy  it.  He 
saw  no  reason  why  a  rule  should 
be  applied  to  Stamford  which  was 
not  applied  to  Windsor.  In  the 
case  of  Windsor,  ministers  refused 
to  include  Eton  in  the  boundary, 
although  it  was  connected  with 
the  former  place  by  a  bridge  over 
the  river;  and  contained  3,000  in- 
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habitants,  whilst  they  added  the 
parish  of  St.  Martin  to  Stamford, 
although  it  contained  only  1,000 
inhabitants.  In  consequence  of 
the  addition  of  St.  Martin,  Stam¬ 
ford  would  be  placed  under  the 
influence  of  the  marquis  of  Exeter. 
Was  it  fitting  that  a  bill  which 
professed  to  amend  the  represent¬ 
ation  of  the  people,  should  itself 
create  nomination  boroughs  ?  If 
the  House  should  agree  to  the 
proposed  boundary  for  Stamford, 
a  new  reform  bill,  and  another 
schedule  A,  would  hereafter  be 
necessary.  This  statement  was 
followed  up  by  a  motion  to  exclude 
the  parish.  In  opposition  to  it, 
lord  Althorpe  said,  that  the  com¬ 
missioners  could  not  have  acted 
otherwise  than  they  had  done  in 
regard  to  Stamford.  No  one  could 
pretend  that  St.  Martin’s  was  not 
a  part  of  the  town.  The  rule  on 
which  the  commissioners  had 
always  acted  was  this,  that  when- 
ever  the  bounds  of  the  town  ex¬ 
tended  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
borough,  the  whole  town  should 
be  included  in  the  borough.  If 
they  had  done  otherwise  in  this 
case,  they  would  have  done  so  only 
because  the  marquis  of  Exeter  had 
influence  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mar¬ 
tin  •  but  that  argument  was  so 
contrary  to  every  principle  of  im¬ 
partiality  and  justice,  that  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  support 
it.  He  thought  that  the  House 
would  come  to  a  wrong  decision,  if 
they  should  agree  to  the  motion. 
He  would  take  care  not  to  be  a 
particeps  criminis ,  and  therefore 
should  vote  against  it.  The  motion 
found  only  nineteen  supporters, 
while  1?2  voted  against  it. 

Another  measure  connected  with 
the  changes  in  the  representation 
was  a  bill  brought  in  by  lord  John 
Russell  to  amend  and  render  more 
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effectual  the  laws  relating  to 
bribery  and  corruption  in  elections. 
Its  principal  object,  as  stated  by 
his  lordship,  was,  to  subject  all 
cases  of  bribery  to  a  more  thorough 
investigation.  With  that  view 
this  bill  extended  the  term  for 
presenting  petitions  complaining 
of  bribery  at  elections  from  fourteen 
days  to  two  years.  It  also  provided 
that  it  would  be  lawful  for  any 
person  to  petition  the  House  during 
that,  period,  complaining  that  the 
election  of  any  particular  borough 
had  been  carried  by  bribery  and 
corruption ;  and  it  further  provided, 
that  where  the  parties  so  complain¬ 
ing  of  an  undue  election,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  bribery,  should  prove 
their  case,  all  their  costs  and 
expenses  in  sustaining  their  peti¬ 
tion  should  be  defrayed  by  the 
public.  It  might  be  said  that 
such  a  provision  would  give  rise 
to  frivolous  complaints  ;  but  while 
that  would  not  often  be  the  case, 
it  was  plain  that  such  a  provision 
would  be  attended  by  the  great 
and  obvious  advantage  of  promot¬ 
ing  investigation  into  all  cases  of 
bribery  and  corruption,  whereas, 
at  present,  the  expense  attendant 
on  petitions  complaining  of  bribery 
at  elections  prevented  inquiry. 
The  House  did  not  seem  inclined 
to  receive  it  with  much  favour. 
Objections  were  stated  against  it 
from  both  sides.  In  particular  it  was 
argued  that  the  extension  of  the 
period  for  petitioning  would  keep 
members  in  a  state  of  vassalage 
for  two  years.  A  new  petition 
might  be  presented  every  week,  if  it 
only  related  to  a  different  alleged  act . 
The  terms,  too,  which  defined  what 
bribery  was,  were  so  vague,  and 
yet  so  comprehensive,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  a  member  to  know, 
if  a  charge  could  be  brought  against 
him  or  not.  There  should  be  a 


narrower  limit  for  charges,  as  in 
offences  against  the  usury  and  re¬ 
venue  laws.  Other  members,  again, 
though  they  would  not  oppose  the 
bill,  thought  that  nothing  but  the 
ballot  would  prevent  bribery  ;  and 
others  proposed  that  every  mem¬ 
ber,  on  entering  the  House,  should 
take  the  following  oath  5  a  I  do 
solemnly  swear  that  I  have  neither 
given  nor  promised  to  give,  nor 
intend  to  give,  or  promise  here¬ 
after,  by  myself,  agents,  or  friends, 
any  money,  security,  order,  or 
other  thing  of  value,  or  any  pecu¬ 
niary  fee,  or  reward  of  any  kind,  in 
consideration  of  any  vote  or  votes, 
by  which  my  return  to  this  House 
shall  have  been  promoted  or  se¬ 
cured.”  The  bill,  however,  passed 
the  Commons ;  but  when  it  came 
into  the  Peers,  lord  Wynford  moved 
the  postponement  of  the  committee 
for  six  months,  for  it  was  a  bill, 
he  said,  which,  if  passed,  would 
remain  a  dead  letter,  as  it  would 
be  impossible  to  carry  its  provisions 
into  effect.  The  lord  Chancellor 
concurred  with  him,  and  the  bill 
was  thrown  out. 

During  all  the  discussions  on 
the  question  of  reform,  one  ob¬ 
jection  against  the  destruction  of 
the  nomination  boroughs  had  been, 
that,  without  them,  there  would 
be  no  certain  means  of  members  of 
parliament,  who  vacated  their  seats 
by  accepting  office  under  the  crown, 
securing  a  new  return.  The  most 
efficient  ministers  might  be  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  House  of  Commons. 
To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  the 
marquis  of  Northampton  brought 
in  a  bill  to  repeal,  in  so  far  as  certain 
offices  were  concerned,  the  act  of 
Anne  by  which  an  acceptance  of 
any  of  them  vacated  a  member’s 

V  _ 

seat.  The  offices  which  he  proposed 
to  exempt  from  the  operation  of 
the  statute  were-— first,  all  the 
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great  offices  usually  held  by 
cabinet  ministers  3  and,  secondly, 
by  what  might  be  called  the  prin¬ 
cipal  law  officers,  whose  presence  was 
generally  supposed  to  be  necessary 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
had  not  decided  whether  the  office 
of  Secretary  at  War  ought  also  to 
be  inserted  in  the  bill,  but  this 
was  a  question  which  might  be 
considered  in  committee.  On  the 
motion  for  the  second  reading,  the 
duke  of  Wellington  said,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  whatever  that 
some  measure  of  this  description 
would  be  necessary,  in  consequence 
of  the  passing  of  the  reform  bill;  but 
it  appeared  to  him  that  the  present 
bill  was  but  half  a  measure,  because 
it  provided  for  only  half  of  the  in¬ 
convenience  likely  to  result. 
Moreover  he  objected  to  the  bill 
being  brought  forward  by  the  noble 
lord  in  his  individual  capacity.  As 
the  bill  was  intended  to  remedy 
certain  inconveniences  arising  out 
of  a  measure  which  government 
had  brought  forward,  he  conceived 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  to  introduce  it  as  a 
government  measure,  and  to  re¬ 
commend  it  to  both  Houses  of  par  ¬ 
liament  upon  their  responsibility. 
The  noble  marquis  must  be  well 
aware,  that  the  object  of  this  bill 
was  to  repeal  a  part  of  the  act  of 
settlement,  and  of  other  acts  founded 
upon  the  act  of  settlement.  This, 
surely,  was  no  light  matter.  The 
lord  Chancellor,  too,  thought  that 
the  second  reading  should  be  de¬ 
layed,  till  the  matter  had  been 
more  ripely  considered.  The 
principle,  on  which  the  statute  of 
queen  Anne  was  founded,  was  this, 
that  the  crown  should  not  have  the 
power  to  choose  for  its  ministers 


any  persons  who  were  not  agree* 
able  to  their  constituents,  whose 
suffrages  they  were  sent  back  to 
solicit.  The  practice  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  attended  with  some  in¬ 
conveniences  :  nevertheless,  the 
principle  out  of  which  it  grew  was 
embodied  in  the  constitution  ;  and 
he  could  not  help  thinking  that  an 
opportunity  should  be  afforded 
their  lordships  of  more  maturely 
considering  the  bill.  The  second 
reading  was  accordingly  postponed, 
and,  as  the  end  of  the  session 
approached,  the  bill  was  ultimately 
dropped.  There  seemed  to  be  an 
impression  that  such  a  bill  ought  to 
originate  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Mr.  Bulwer,  member  for  Coven¬ 
try,  moved  an  address  to  the  king, 
praying  his  Majesty  to  give  to  the 
free  inhabitants  of  New  South 
Wales  a  representative  system. 
He  maintained  they  were  entitled 
to  it  on  the  ground  both  of  popu¬ 
lation  and  taxation.  The  colony 
possessed  a  larger  population  than 
twelve  colonies  which  had  repre- 
sentative assemblies, audits  revenue 
was  100,000/.  A  strong  govern¬ 
ment  was  no  doubt  necessary  there 
for  the  protection  of  property ;  but 
a  strong  government  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  property  was  not  a 
military  governor  armed  with 
arbitrary  power,  but  a  government 
in  which  persons  of  property  were 
interested.  The  ministers,  while 
they  opposed  the  address,  admitted 
that  New  South  Wales  must  in 
time  have  a  representative  body ; 
but  they  did  not  think  that  the 
elements  had  yet  been  formed,  out 
of  which  a  safe  constituency  could 
be  created.  The  motion  had 
twenty-six  votes  in  its  favour,  and 

1  * 

sixty- six  against  it. 
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CHAP,  VI. 

Committees  appointed  by  both  Houses  on  Irish  Tithes — Views  of  the 
Agitators — Declaration  of  Ministers — Report  of  Committee — Reso¬ 
lutions  moved  in  Lords  and  agreed  to — In  the  Commons ,  debate  on 
Motion  that  the  House  go  into  Committee  to  consider  the  Report - — 
Speech  of  Mr.  Shell — Resolutions  moved  in  Committee ,  similar  to 
those  of  the  Lords— Divisions  on  them — Bill  founded  on  the  Reso¬ 
lutions  brought  in  and  passed — Statement  of  the  ulterior  measures  of 
Ministers  in  regard  to  Tithes ,  and  Motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  to  render  the  Tithe- Composition  Act  compulsory  and  perma¬ 
nent —  Counter  Resolutions  moved  by  Mr.  Grattan ,  and  lost — Bill 
passed — Mr.  Sadler's  Resolution  to  introduce  Poor  Laics  into  Ire¬ 
land  lost  by  Nineteen — Bill  against  Party -Processions  in  Ireland . 


EXT  in  importance  to  the 
changes  introduced  into  the 
representation,  and  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  them  in  relation  to 
the  established  institutions  of  the 
country,  was  the  subject  of  Irish 
Tithes.  The  confusion  and  threat¬ 
ened  rebellion,  which  sought  to 
extort  emancipation,  had  no  sooner 
accomplished  their  object,  than  they 
attacked  the  revenues  of  the  Irish 
protestant  church,  odious  and  ty¬ 
rannical  in  their  eyes  as  catholics, 
and  extremely  inconvenient  be¬ 
cause  they  implied  the  payment  of 
money.  Precisely  the  same  organ¬ 
ized  tumult  and  menaced  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  bonds  of  civil  society, 
which  had  been  employed  to  open 
the  doors  of  parliament,  and  of  the 
government  offices  in  1829,  was 
directed  to  batter  down  the  church 
in  1831  and  1832.  One  demand 
conceded  was  the  parent  of  a  new 
one  $  agitation,  like  love,  had  an 
appetite,  which  grew  by  what  it 
fed  on.  To  debar  Catholics  from 
any  evil  rights  filled  Ireland  with 


disaffection,  rendering  it  an  unsafe 
habitation,  and  a  dangerous  sore  on 
the  body  of  the  empire.  To  call 
upon  Catholics  to  pay  tithe  and 
rates  to  a  protestant  church  had 
now  reproduced  all  these  symp¬ 
toms  ;  and  again  concession  was 
brought  forward  to  manifest  its 
sovereign  virtues. 

In  the  Speech  from  the  Throne, 
his  Majesty  had  told  the  parlia¬ 
ment,  4<  In  parts  of  Ireland  a  sys¬ 
tematic  opposition  has  been  made 
to  the  payment  of  tithes,  attended 
in  some  instances  with  afflicting 
results  ;  and  it  will  be  one  of  your 
first  duties  to  inquire  whether  it 
may  not  be  possible  to  effect  im¬ 
provements  in  the  laws  respecting 
this  subject,  which  may  afford  the 
necessary  protection  to  the  estab¬ 
lished  church,  and  at  the  same 
time  remove  the  present  causes  of 
complaint.”  Both  houses  accord¬ 
ingly  appointed  select  committees 
“  to  inquire  into  the  collection  and 
payment  of  tithes  in  Ireland,  and  the 
state  of  the  laws  relating  thereto.” 
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W liile  the  committees  were  sit¬ 
ting  the  work  of  insubordination  in 
Ireland  was  proceeding  with  in¬ 
creasing  vehemence  and  multiplied 
terrors.  The  Catholics  seemed  de¬ 
termined  to  fix  for  themselves 
what  the  report  should  be.  Their 
organized  system  of  resistance  went 
to  shew  that  to  enforce  payment  of 
tithe  was  impossible,  and  that 
therefore  tithes  must  be  entirely 
abolished.  The  instruments,  which 
they  employed,  had  already  been 
used  in  similar  contests.  They 
consisted  simply  in  depriving  of  all 
security  for  life  or  property  every 
man  who  demanded  or  received 
tithe,  or  who  paid,  or  who  was 
concerned,  in  any  manner  of  way, 
as  process-server,  proctor,  attor¬ 
ney,  or  constable,  in  enforcing  pay¬ 
ment,  or  with  the  sale  and  purchase 
of  goods  distrained  by  the  authority, 
of  the  law  in  default  of  payment. 
These  approved  means  of f  agitation  ’ 
were  pressed  the  more  vigorously, 
that  the  Catholic  agitators  and  his 
Majesty’s  ministers  entertained 
very  different  opinions  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  tithe  question 
ought  to  be  treated.  The  former 
demanded  utter  and  absolute  abo¬ 
lition  of  tit  lie.  The  church  that 
received  it  was  a  protestant  church. 
The  greater  part  of  those  who 
paid  it  were  Catholics,  having  a 
church  of  their  own,  and  deriving 
no  benefit  from  the  protestant  es¬ 
tablishment.  But  to  make  catho¬ 
lics  pay  for  the  support  of  a  pro¬ 
testant  church,  was  unjust  and 
unchristian  ;  therefore  the  tithe 
must  be  abolished.  This  was  their 
logic,  and  this  their  conclusion. 
Ministers,  however,  entertained  no 
such  views.  Although  they  thought 
that  the  collection  of  tithes  might 
be  so  regulated  as  to  remove  many 
causes  of  complaint  which  they  con¬ 
sidered  well-founded,  they  were  not 


prepared  to  abandon  completely  the 
protestant  church  of  Ireland  as  a 
national  establishment,  or  deprive 
it  of  the  funds  without  which  it 
would  lose  that  character.  The 
most  moderate  form,  in  which  the 
demand,  of  the  Catholics  were  put 
forward,  was,  that  the  tithe,  if  not 
abolished,  and  likewise  the  church 
lands,  should  be  applied  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  poor;  but  mi¬ 
nisters  set  their  face  likewise 
against  this  proposition.  On  pre¬ 
senting  a  petition  which  prayed  for 
this  conversion  of  the  church  lands, 
Earl  Grey  declared,  that  not  only 
did  he  not  approve  of  such  a  mea¬ 
sure,  but  that  if  a  project  of  that 
nature  were  proposed,  it  should  re¬ 
ceive  from  him  the  most  determined 
opposition.  He  saw  the  urgency  of 
effecting  some  improvement  in  the 
mode  of  making  provision  for  the 
clergy  in  Ireland ;  but  he  never 
could  think  of  making  any  such 
improvement  without  fully  secur¬ 
ing  to  the  church  its  just  rights. 
To  avoid  misrepresentation,  and  to 
put  an  end  to  unfounded  rumours 
which  had  been  industriously  cir¬ 
culated,  —  rumours  which  were 
connected  with  the  opposition 
given  to  the  payment  of  tithes, 
and  which  had  a  very  bad  effect  in 
the  present  situation  of  Ireland, — * 
he  felt  it  right  to  say,  that  he 
thought  it  absolutely  necessary, 
before  they  proceeded  to  legislate 
on  this  subject  generally,  that  the 
authority  of  the  law  as  it  at  pre¬ 
sent  stood  should  be  fully  vindica¬ 
ted.  In  every  case  where  they  were 
called  for,  the  powers  of  the  law 
had  been  strenuously  exerted,  so 

V 

far  as  they  could.  Government 
were  determined  that  the  existing 
law  should  still  be  strictly  enforced, 
in  order  to  produce  those  effects 
for  which  its  powers  were  origh 
nally  granted  ;  and  if  those  powers 
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were  ultimately  found  to  be  ineffi¬ 
cient,  he  should  not  hesitate  to 
propose  a  bill  to  give  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  still  greater  authority.  The 
committee  of  the  House  of  Lords 
presented  their  report  on  the  l6th 
of  February,  and  the  committee  of 
the  Commons,  on  the  17th.  They 
did  not  exhaust  the  subject,  but 
were  confined  to  what  was  the 
point  demanding  the  most  imme¬ 
diate  attention,  some  provision  for 
the  clergy,  who  now,  for  more 
than  a  year,  had  received  no 
stipend.  The  report  stated  that 
in  different  parts  of  Ireland,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  counties  of  Kilken¬ 
ny,  Carlow,  and  Tipperary,  and 
some  districts  of  Queen’s  County, 
resistance  had  been  made  to  the 
payment  of  tithes,  supported  by 


means  of  organized,  illegal,  and  in 
some  instances  armed  combinations, 
which,  if  allowed  to  continue,  and 
to  extend  themselves  successfully 
to  other  districts,  would  be  applied 
to  other  objects,  and  ultimately 
subvert  the  dominion  of  the  law, 
and  endanger  the  peace  and  secu¬ 
rity  of  society.  As  a  consequence 
of  these  proceedings,  it  appeared 
that  in  the  districts  where  resist¬ 
ance  had  been  made  to  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  tithes,  the  clergy,  had  in 
many  instances,  been  reduced  to  the 
greatest  distress  ,*  and  the  following 
was  stated  by  the  committee  to  be 
the  amount  in  these  districts,  of 
the  arrears  of  tithes,  or  composi¬ 
tion  for  tithes,  viz.-— in  the  dio¬ 
ceses  of 


OSSORY 


In  Compounded  Parishes 
In  Uncompounded  ditto 


Leighlin 


In  Compounded  Parishes 
In  Uncompounded  ditto 


Cashel  £  In  113  Compounded  Parishes  - 
and  <  In  25  Uncompounded  ditto  on  an  average 
Fmly  (  those  which  have  been  compounded 


Ferns — supposed  to  he  about 
Kilda  re— ditto 


£14,34,5 

10,130 

18,092 

2,700 

24,475 

23,490 

20,792 

^  4,197 

- 

27,687 

7,000 

5,000 

dotal  -  <£84,954 


To  meet  this  pressing  necessity 
the  committee  recommended  that 
his  Majesty  should  be  empowered 
to  advance  to  the  incumbent, 
where  tithes  or  compositions  in 
lieu  of  tithes  had  been  illegally 
withheld,  or  to  his  representatives, 
upon  a  petition  verified  by  affidavit, 
sums  not  exceeding  the  amount  of 
the  arrears,  due  for  the  tithes  of 
the  year  1831,  proportioned  to  the 
incomes  of  each,  according  to  a 
scale  diminishing  their  incomes 


increased :  and  that,  as  a  security 
for  repayment  of  the  sums  so 
advanced,  his  Majesty  should  be 
empowered  to  levy,  under  the 
authority  of  a  law  to  be  passed  for 
that  purpose,  the  amount  of  arrears 
due  for  the  tithes  of  the  year  183] , 
without  prejudice  to  the  claims  of 
the  clergy  for  any  arrear  that 
might  be  due  for  a  longer  period, 
reserving,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
amount  of  the  advances  so  made, 
and  paying  over  the  remaining 
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balance  to  the  legal  claimant. 
Where  the  arrears  were  due  in  a 
compounded  parish,  the  sum  to  be 
advanced  was  to  be  regulated  by 
the  composition ;  in  other  cases, 
where  there  was  no  special  agree¬ 
ment,  by  an  average  of  the  bona 
fide  produce  of  the  tithe  to  the 
incumbent  for  the  years  1827, 
1828,  and  1829.  As  the  crown, 
on  making  the  advances,  was  to 
become  entitled  to  the  arrears,  it 
was  recommended  that  the  Attor¬ 
ney  General  should  be  empowered 
to  sue  for  them  either  by  petition  in 
Chancery  or  Exchequer  or  by  civil 
bill  at  the  county  Quarter  Sessions. 
— Although  thecommittee  was  not 
yet  prepared  to  report  upon  the 
system  in  general,  they  added  they 
had  already  seen  enough  to  satisfy 
them  “that,  with  a  view  to  se¬ 
cure  both  the  interests  of  the 
church  and  the  lasting  welfare  of 
that  country,  a  permanent  change 
of  system  will  be  required ;  that 
such  a  change,  to  be  safe  and  sa¬ 
tisfactory,  must  involve  a  complete 
extinction  of  tithes,  including  those 
belonging  to  lay  impropriators,  by 
commuting  them  for  a  charge  upon 
land,  or  an  exchange  for  or  invest¬ 
ment  in  land,  so  as  effectually  to 
secure  the  revenues  of  the  church 
(as  far  as  relates  to  tithes),  and  at 
the  same  time  to  remove  all  pecu¬ 
niary  collisions  between  the  paro¬ 
chial  clergy  and  the  occupiers  of 
land.” 

On  the  8th  of  March,  the  mar¬ 
quis  of  Lansdowne  moved,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  resolutions  adopt¬ 
ing  and  embodying  the  recom¬ 
mendations  oi  the  report.  No 
opposition  was  offered  to  them. 
The  peers  who  were  most  zealous 
on  the  side  ol  the  church  agreed 
that  some  measure  of  this  kind 
had  become  necessary  in  order  to 
relieve  the  clergy  who  had  in  the 


mean  time  been  deprived  of  their 
incomes ;  and  the  only  resolution 
which  went  farther  was  that  which 
embodied  the  opinion  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  necessity  of  extin¬ 
guishing  tithe  by  converting  it 
either  into  land,  or  into  a  rent  or 
charge  upon  land,  but  without 
pledging  the  House  to  the  one  or 
to  the  other.  In  its  present  shape, 
therefore,  it  was  not  formally 
opposed.  The  marquis  of  Lans¬ 
downe  said  that  Ireland  furnished 
great  facilities  for  providing  for 
the  clergy  either  in  the  one  way  or 
in  the  other;  but  he  thought  it 
clear  that  no  man,  who  read  the 
evidence  taken  before  the  commit¬ 
tee,  could  think  of  proposing  that 
tithes  should  continue  on  their 
present  footing.  The  evidence  of 
the  archbishop  of  Dublin  was  de¬ 
cisive  on  this  point:  “As  for  the 
continuance  of  the  tithe  system, 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  must  be  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet — that  it 
must  be  through  a  sort  of  chronic 
civil  war.  The  ill  feelings,  which 
have  so  long  existed  against  it, 
have  been  embodied  in  so  organized 
a  combination,  that  I  conceive 
there  would  be  continually  break¬ 
ings  out  of  resistance  which  must 
be  kept  down  by  a  continuance  of 
very  severe  measures,  such  as  the 
government  might  indeed  resolve 
to  have  recourse  to  for  once,  if 
necessary,  but  would  be  very  un¬ 
willing  to  resort  to  habitually,  so 
as  to  keep  the  country  under 
military  government:  and  the 
most  intelligent  persons,  and  the 
most  experienced  I  have  conversed 
with,  seem  to  think  that  nothing 
else  will  permanently  secure  the 
payment  of  tithes  under  the  present 
system.” 

The  earl  of  Wicklow  said  that 
he  would  strenuously  object  to  the 
proposal  for  converting  the  tithe 
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into  a  rent  charge.  To  constitute 
the  landlords  of  Ireland  tithe- 
proctors  to  the  church  would  be 
fraught  with  the  worst  conse¬ 
quences.  The  other  plan,  that  of 
commuting  tithes  by  exchanging 
them  for  land,  was  infinitely 
preferable,  and  was  not  by  any 
means  an  impracticable  measure. 
He  hoped,  however,  that,  in  any 
arrangements  which  might  be 
adopted,  church  cess  would  be  in¬ 
cluded  as  well  as  tithe.  The 
bishop  of  London,  who  had  been 
on  the  committee,  and  the  arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  approved  of 
the  resolutions.  No  other  prelate 
stated  any  objection  ;  and  therefore 
the  duke  of  Wellington  was  willing 
to  assume  that  the  plan  involved 
no  substantial  injury  or  injustice 
to  the  church  ;  but  still  the  manner 
of  making  the  permanent  conversion 
would  require  much  consideration. 
Would  it  be  fair  or  just  to  throw 
the  tithes  on  the  landlord  during 
existing  leases?  and  was  it  probable 
that  the  landlords  would  be  in¬ 
clined  to  recover  them  from  the 
present  occupiers  of  the  land  ? 
It  might  be  very  fair  and  just  to 
do  so  as  regarded  future  leases,  as 
had  been  done  by  the  Composition 
Act ;  but  it  would  not  be  equitable 
to  throw  the  tithes  on  the  landlord, 
under  existing  leases,  when  he 
could  not  indemnify  himself  except 
by  the  vexatious  process  of  recovery 
against  the  present  occupier.  To 
the  purchase  of  land,  to  take  the 
place  of  the  tithe,  he  saw  no  ob¬ 
jection,  if  the  bishops  had  none  ; 
but,  in  that  case,  the  government 
must  collect  the  tithes,  or  throw 
them  on  the  landlord.  The  earl 
of  Eldon  expressed  his  disappoint¬ 
ment  that  the  bishops  should  have 
concurred  in  a  measure  which  went 
to  annihilate  existing  church  pro¬ 
perty,  while  it  was  left  altogether 
Vol.  LXXIV, 


undecided  what  sort  of  a  thing 
was  to  come  in  its  place.  He  saw 
that  opposition  was  useless,  but 
the  measure  should  not  have  his 
assent.  It  would  be  absurd  to 
suppose  that  what  was  to  take 
place  in  Ireland  in  this  instance, 
would  not  be  sure  afterwards  to 
take  place  in  England  also.  The 
earl  of  Aberdeen  could  not  under- 
dor  stand  why, when  the  House  was 
not  asked  to  pledge  itself  to  either 
of  the  two  plans  mentioned  by  the 
committee,  it  should  be  asked  to 
pledge  itself  to  the  extinction  of 
tithes,  on  one  of  two  principles, 
neither  of  which  the  government 
itself  had  yet  adopted.  Might 
not,  in  the  course  of  discussion,  a 
third  plan  arise,  more  desirable 
than  either  ?  The  marquis  of 
Lansdowne  explained  that,  if  a 
third  and  better  plan  should  be  sug¬ 
gested,  the  House  would  not  be 
barred  from  adopting  it.  All  that 
was  aimed  at  by  this  part  of  the 
resolutions  was,  that  there  should 
appear  on  the  part  of  the  House  a 
determination  to  take  up  the  ques¬ 
tion  with  a  view  to  an  equitable 
accommodation — an  accommoda¬ 
tion  to  be  proposed  after  carefully 
considering  all  the  various  modes 
in  which  the  amount  of  the  tithe 
could  be  taken  from  the  land — and 
from  the  land  only  could  it  be 
taken.  This  was  the  principle  on 
which  the  report  proceeded.  All 
the  committee  had  as  yet  intended 
to  do  was,  to  state  their  opinion 
that  the  burthen  should  be  laid 
upon  the  land  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  those  collisions  between 
the  clergyman  and  the  tithe-payer, 
which,  at  present,  were  unavoid¬ 
able. 

On  the  same  day  Mr.  Stanley 
brought  the  subject  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  where,  how¬ 
ever  it  did  not  pass  over  by  any 
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means  so  smoothly.  As  he  intended 
to  state  the  whole  plan  which 
government  had  in  contemplation,, 
with  all  its  details,  he  moved,  for 
that  purpose,  that  the  House  should 
resolve  itself  into  a  committee  on 
the  report,  a  course  which  appeared 
to  him  most  advisable,  putting  it 
in  his  power  to  give  every  expla¬ 
nation  which  might  be  required, 
and  to  take  the  opinion  of  the 
committee  separately  on  each  of 
the  resolutions.  The  motion  was 
vehemently  opposed  by  the  Irish 
members,  who  disliked  what  was 
known  of  the  plans  of  government, 
because  they  did  not  go  far  enough, 
on  the  ground  that  the  propositions 
intended  to  be  brought  forward 
ought  to  be  fully  explained,  before 
the  House  was  asked  to  go  into 
Committee  upon  them  ;  and  forth¬ 
with  they  proceeded  to  discuss  in 
the  House  the  very  measures,  their 
pretended  ignorance  of  which  was 
made  the  ostensible  cause  of  resist¬ 
ing  the  motion.  The  attack  was 
begun  by  Mr.  Brownlow,  one  of 
the  members  for  the  county  of 
Armagh,  and  once  a  violent  Anti- 
Catholic  Tory,  but,  of  late,  an 
ever-changing  liberal.  Professing 
ignorance  of  any  thing  more  than 
was  contained  in  the  report,  he 
maintained  that  it  was  too  partial 
and  imperfect  to  be  made  the 
subject  of  consideration  in  com¬ 
mittee.  Why  not  wait  till  all  the 
evidence  had  been  taken,  and  the 
whole  subject  investigated  by  the 
committee?  Why  thus  press  for¬ 
ward  to  consider  the  case  of  the 
parish  clergymen,  without  entering 
into  the  consideration  of  the  other 
interests  involved  in  this  question  ? 
The  case  of  the  incumbent  and  of 
the  tithe-payer  should  be  considered 
together.  It  was  only  in  that  way 
that  satisfaction  could  he  given  to 
all  parties,  and  someth ing  like  a 


settlement  effected.  The  resolu¬ 
tions  founded  on  the  report,  went 
to  this  fearful  extent, — that  laws  of 
severity  and  coercion  were  to  be 
entrusted  to  the  authorities  in 
Ireland,  to  recover  the  dues  of  the 
parish  priest.  Now  this  was  a 
proposition  which  would  not  serve 
the  parish  clergyman,  and  which 
would  rather  injure  than  advance 
the  object  which  the  government 
professed  to  have  in  view.  Would 
laws  of  coercion  and  severity  dry 
up  the  bad  blood  which,  there  was 
now  between  the  church  and  the 
congregation  ?  The  mere  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  intentions  of 
government  on  this  subject  would 
act  as  an  excommunication  between 
the  parish  clergyman  and  his  pa¬ 
rishioners.  He  believed  that  no 
motion  could  be  more  injurious  to 
the  Protestant  establishment  in 
Ireland  than  that  which  should  be 
founded  on  this  report.  The  only 
way  to  save  the  Protestant  church 
in  Ireland  was  to  remove  from  it 
the  cause  of  injustice,  of  tumult, 
and,  it  might  be,  of  civil  war. 
Pie  did  not  mean  that  the  sums 
due  to  the  clergy  under  the  old 
law  were  not  to  be  at  all  recover¬ 
able  under  the  new  3  but  this  he 
did  state,  that,  if  the  object  was,  to 
protect  the  parish  clergy  and  to 
recover  their  incomes  for  them, 
government  was  entering  upon  a 
wrong  course  in  adopting  measures 
of  severity  and  coercion.  Govern¬ 
ment  should  come  manfully  for¬ 
ward,  and,  by  the  side  of  severity 
and  coercion,  should  state  in  distinct 
terms  that  it  was  prepared  to  make, 
not  only  a  reform,  but  a  radical 
change  and  amendment  in  the 
church  of  Ireland.  Then  he  for 
one  should  say  that  he  had  no 
objection  to  measures  of  severity 
for  a  season,  provided  that  he  saw 
government  winning  the  hearts  or 
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the  people  to  itself  by  measures  of 
conciliation  and  reform.  It  was 
very  desirable  to  know — and  there¬ 
fore  he  complained  of  the  partial 
nature  of  the  report — whence  had 
sprung  the  opposition  to  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  tithes  in  Ireland.  Here 
was  a  committee  appointed  to  in¬ 
quire  into  the  subject  of  tithes, 
and  yet  not  one  word  was  as  yet 
to  be  found  upon  its  minutes 
explanatory  of  the  origin  of  this 
opposition.  Whence  arose  the 
unanimous  resistance  to  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  tithes  ?  In  his  belief  the 
opposition  by  no  means  sprung, 
generally  speaking,  either  from 
severity  or  oppression  in  their 
exaction.  Such  undoubtedly  was 
not  the  case  in  respect  to  the  clergy 
of  Ireland  ;  for  generally  speaking 
that  body  had  exercised  their 
rights  with  singular  moderation 
and  temper  in  all  the  difficulties 
by  which  they  had  been  surrounded. 
It  should  be  distinctly  understood 
that  the  resistance  to  the  payment 
of  tithes  could  not  be  said  to 
emanate  from  severity  on  the  part 
of  the  clergy  of  Ireland.  Whence, 
then,  did  it  arise?  and  in  replying 
to  that  query, lie  would  ask  another 
question — Whence  arose  the  Re¬ 
formation  in  this  country  ?  It 
arose  from  this  fact,  that  the  sober 
people  of  England,  at  that  time 
having  adopted  a  new  religion, 
could  not  be  brought  to  see  the 
wisdom  or  common  sense  of  being 
of  one  religion,  and  having  religious 
pastors  of  another.  Such  was  now 
the  case  in  Ireland,  where  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  were 
of  one  religion,  and  the  great  body 
of  their  pastors  were  of  a  different 
faith.  He  begged,  however,  not 
to  be  understood  as  confining  the 
opposition  to  the  payment  of  tithes 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  population, 
for  that  was  by  no  means  the  ex¬ 


tent  of  the  opposition.  The  voice 
of  the  Presbyterians,  a  numerous 
and  respectable  body,  was  for  a 
free  trade,  if  be  might  so  call  it, 
in  religion — and  that  every  man 
should  pay  the  minister  of  the 
church  to  which  he  was  attached, 
without  being  called  upon  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  support  of  the  mi 
nisters  of  any  other  creed.  With 
respect  to  the  opinions  entertained 
by  the  members  of  the  Protestant 
established  church,  what  would 
be  the  conduct  and  demeanour  of 
the  Protestant  of  the  north  of 
Ireland,  if  he  were  called  on  to 
pay  for  the  support  of  the 
Presbyterian  minister  and  the 
tithe-proctor  of  the  popish  priest  ? 
The  sturdy  yeoman  of  the  north 
would  soon  say  he  bore  the  king's 
arms,  and  would  use  them  sooner 
than  submit  to  such  insult  and 
injustice.  But,  even  supposing 
that  all  tithe  was  to  go  as  at 
present  to  the  maintenance  of  the 

church  establishment,  would  they 

•> 

be  satisfied  to  uphold  the  digni¬ 
taries  of  the  church  in  pomp, 
wealth,  and  snlendour,  while  their 
working  clergymen  received  such 
a  miserable  pittance  as  that  which 
now  was  held  to  be  a  remuneration 
for  their  multifarious  and  onerous 
duties?  The  outcry  of  the  Pro¬ 
testants  was  against  a  system  under 
which  the  poorer  clergy  of  their 
church  was  so  miserably  remuner¬ 
ated  ;  and  hence  the  Protestants 
sought  a  change  in  the  system. 
Such  a  system  could  not  long 
continue.  Something  must  be  done, 
and  done  speedily.  If  the  govern¬ 
ment  hesitated  to  come  forward 
with  a  popular  measure,  they  would 
inevitably  lose  their  bold  on  church 
revenues  and  tithes.  He  therefore 
movedfffhat  thedcbate  beadjourned, 
until  the  committee  had  gone  into 
a  full  inquiry  into  the  subject  of 
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tithes,,  and  the  appropriation  of 
church  property  in  Ireland,  and 
until  the  evidence  and  report  of 
the  committee  came  before  parlia¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Sheil,  in  support  of  the 
amendment,  said,  that  he  and  those 
who  thought  with  him  did  not 
oppose  the  resolutions,  for  they 
had  not  sufficient  sagacity  to  con¬ 
jecture  what  course  government 
meant  to  take.  Wait,  they  said, 
for  the  final  report :  do  not  decide 
on  a  document  resting  on  evidence 
all  on  one  side.  Catholics  had 
been  excluded  from  the  committee. 
This  was  unfortunate  enough ;  but, 
to  complete  the  calamity,  out  of 
eighteen  they  had  examined  only 
one  Catholic  witness,  and  then 
they  produced  their  report,  and 
went  on  with  their  examination. 
It  was  as  if  the  jury  were  desired 
to  retire  on  the  closing  of  the 
plaintiff’s  case:  they  find  their 
verdict;  judgment  (the  report)  is 
pronounced;  and  then  the  de¬ 
fendant  (Ireland)  was  requested 
to  proceed  with  her  case.  Was 
this  just,  was  this  fair  dealing? 
Eight  clergymen,  four  police¬ 
men,  a  secretary  to  an  eccle¬ 
siastical  commission,  a  register  to 
an  ecclesiastical  court,  had  been 
examined,  and  on  such  evidence,  a 
report  recommending  coercion  of 
the  people,  and  largesses  to  the 
clergy,  was  produced.  If  the  com¬ 
mittee  had  confined  themselves  to 
the  recommendation  of  charity  to 
the  clergy,  the  Irish  members  could 
not  complain  ;  but  they  came  here 
with  a  purse  of  gold  for  the  church, 
and  a  rod  of  iron  for  the  people. 
“  Infatuated  men  \”  exclaimed 
Mr.  Sheil,  what  are  you  doing? 
“  Look  before  you,  you  are  walk¬ 
ing  blindfold  upon  the  brink  of  a 
gulf.  You  will  exasperate  Ireland, 
— you  will  array  the  nation  against 


you ;  then  will  come  a  general 
election  in  November;  reform  will 
have  thrown  the  close  boroughs 
open ;  the  democracy  will  have 
become  gigantic,— then  will  the 
people  have  their  revenge.  The 
poisoned  chalice  will,  in  just  retri¬ 
bution,  return  to  your  own  lips. 
It  is  your  turn  this  session,  but  it 
will  be  ours  the  next.  What  are 
you  doing  ?  Succouring  a  clergy 
from  whom  you  expect  nothing- 
affronting  and  irritating  a  nation 
from  which  you  look  for  much  — 
opening  the  boiling  fountain  of 
popular  indignation — leaguing  a 
nation  against  you  by  your  threats 
of  coercion.  We  have  served  and 
supported  you,  and  stood  by  you 
in  many  an  emergency,  and  have 
received  your  praise  for  our  zeal, 
our  vigilance,  our  devotion  to  your 
interests ; — but,  alas !  what  can  we 
do  for  you  in  the  hurricane  of 
popular  passion  which  you  are 
about  to  raise?  Our  voices  in  your 
behalf  will  be  like  whispers  in  a 
tempest ;  our  arms  are  not  strong 
enough  to  swim  against  the  tide 
that  knows  no  returning  ebb,  and 
if  we  attempt  it,  we  shall  be  swept 
before  it.  Reform,  an  election  in 
November,  and  Ireland  exaspe¬ 
rated  forthe  sake  of  certain  persons 
of  the  Establishment !  Awake  ! — 
you  are  on  a  precipice,  and  you 
must  be  rudely  shaken,  to  rouse 
you  from  your  perilous  slumbers.” 
Mr.  Sheil  then  proceeded,  in  the 
same  fervid  style,  to  discuss  the 
plan  which  was  supposed  to  be  un¬ 
known,  and  to  let  out  the  true 
ground  of  objection,  viz.,  that  the 
Protestant  church  of  Ireland  was 
still  to  be  preserved.  “  We  are 
told,’"  said  he,  “that  relief  is 
offered.  What  relief?  It  is  a  mere 
mockery  of  the  national  under¬ 
standing.  Tithes  are  to  be  abo¬ 
lished.  How  ?  By  providing  for 
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them  a  sepulchre  from  which  they 
are  to  arise  in  an  immortal  resus¬ 
citation.  We  are  informed  that 
tithes  are  to  be  abolished,  and,  uno 
jlatii ,  that  the  revenues  of  the 
church  are  to  be  effectually  secured 
on  land.  What  does  this  mean  ? 
Is  it  not  a  palpable  contradiction, 
or  is  it  not  as  if  a  judgment  cre¬ 
ditor  were  to  say,  u  Sir,  this  judg¬ 
ment  of  mine  may  be  inconvenient, 
and  in  order  to  accommodate  you, 
I  shall  oblige  you  by  taking  a 
mortgage,  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  a 
slice  of  your  estate/’  Relief!  Pray 
content  yourselves  with  a  violation 
of  our  rights,  and  do  not  offer  an 
insult  to  our  ordinary  sense.  It  is 
better  to  speak  out  at  once.  The 
collection  of  tithes  is  not  the 
question.  The  amount  of  tithes  is 
not  the  question— John  Hampden 
was  sent  to  gaol  for  20,?. — but  the 
question  is,  shall  the  tithes  be 
otherwise  appropriated?  I  tell 
you,  that  a  deep  conviction  has 
seized  hold  of  the  nation’s  facul¬ 
ties  and  taken  possession  of  its 
entire  heart,  that  church  property 
is  the  nation’s  property.  It  is 
idle  to  tell  the  people  that  it 
rests  on  the  same  right  as  private 
property,  and  that  an  inroad  upon 
one  will  afford  a  precedent  for  an 
invasion  of  the  other.  This  is  mere 
phrase — grainless  and  empty  apo¬ 
thegms — with  which  we  are  not  to 
be  caught.  The  Irish  nation  look 
back  to  their  history,  and  they 
find  tithes  originally  divided  into 
four  parts,  of  which  one-fourth  was 
given  to  the  poor,  and  another 
fourth  was  given  to  the  priest  of 
the  poor.  They  find  the  Protestant 
gentry  and  aristocracy  leagued  in 
17 35  against  the  tithe  of  agist¬ 
ment,  and  pronouncing  their  par¬ 
liamentary  anathemas  against  all 
those  who  should,  in  violation  of 
their  ordinances,  dare  to  pay  it— » 


they  see  the  statesmen  of  their 
own  House  of  Commons  (for  once 
they  had  a  House  of  Commons), 
the  best  and  most  enlightened 
Irishmen,  confederated  against 
tithes— they  behold  the  pinacles 
of  the  Establishment  shivered  by 
the  lightnings  of  Grattan’s  elo¬ 
quence — they  look  round  Europe, 
and  they  see  tithes  every  where 
abolished — in  France,  in  Belgium, 
in  Holland,  in  Sweden,  in  Norway, 
in  Denmark,  in  Prussia,  in  Tus¬ 
cany,  in  Scotland — they  see  in 
Scotland  a  poor  church  in  a  rich 
country,  and  in  Ireland  a  rich 
church  amidst  a  starving  people ; 
and  with  these  facts  before  them, 
and  with  the  recollection  fresh  and 
vivid  of  what  they  have  themselves 
achieved — conscious  of  what  was 
effected  by  a  virtuous  organization 
— knowing  that  here  they  had  a 
body  of  firm  and  dauntless  advo¬ 
cates  of  their  rights — they  have 
arrived  at  the  determination  to  put 
to  these  hideous  abuses,  these 
enomous  anomalies,  an  immediate 
end.  This  may  not  be — -I  perceive 
it  is  not  relished  by  either  party  ; 
but  it  is  the  truth.  If  it  was  found 
necessary  to  content  the  English 
people  upon  reform  in  parlia¬ 
ment,  is  it  perfectly  unnecessary 
—is  it  matter  for  consideration, 
scepticism,  and  cabinet  debates, 
whether  you  must  not  content  the 
Irish  people  upon  the  church  ? 
Take  warning  in  time — what  is 
your  policy  ?  Do  not  so  far  delude 
yourselves  as  to  think  that  by  dal¬ 
lying  with  the  evils  of  Ireland,  by 
procrastinations,  and  putting  off, 
and  sometimes  giving  buffets,  and 
sometimes  offering  caresses  to  Ire¬ 
land,  you  can  effect  her  tranquil™ 
zation,  or,  I  should  rather  say,  that 
you  can  save  the  country.  Foiqit 
has  come  to  this  pass— and  it  is  not 
I  alone  that  tell  you  this*— events 
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-—those  tongueless  but  eloquent 
monitors-— call  on  you,  as  they  pass, 
to  throw  your  prejudices  aside,  to 
legislate  not  on  the  views  of  party, 
but  on  the  principles  of  human 
nature,  and,  from  the  calamities 
that  impend  upon  us,  to  rescue 
that  country  which,  under  all 
changes  of  government,  and  all 
vicissitudes  of  party,  appears  to 
have  been  foredoomed  to  distrac¬ 
tion,  and  predestined  to  misrule.” 

Other  Irish  members  supported 
the  same  view's,  and  brought  out 
this  additional  ground  of  objection, 
that,  even  if  every  tiling  else  in  the 
supposed  plan  were  right,  it  was 
wrong  to  pay  the  arrears  to  the 
clergy,  and  then  ask  re -payment 
by  coercive  measures  from  the 
debtors.  They  ought  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  church  property.  Sir 
Henry  Parnell  said,  that  no  Irish 
member  would  object  to  the  clergy 
getting  their  arrears,  and  in  that 
even  O’Connell  agreed ;  but  Sir 
Henry  was  perfectly  sure  that  the 
intended  mode  of  re-imbursement 
was  the  worst  that  could  be  devised, 
and  would  be  altogether  ineffectual. 
In  short,  he,  and  many  others, 
thought  they  knew  pretty  accu¬ 
rately  the  measures  about  to  be 
proposed  — believed  they  w  ould  be 
most  mischievous — and  therefore 
were  right  not  to  lose  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  opposing  them.  Mr. 
Henry  Grattan,  one  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  for  the  county  of  Meath,  as¬ 
sured  the  House,  that,  if  the  Irish 
members  agreed  to  impose  a  tax 
on  the  country  for  the  support  of 
the  clergy,  and  convert  Catholic 
landlords  into  tithe  proctors  for 
a  Protestant  church,  they  dared 
not  face  their  constituents  again. 
He  did  not  object  to  pay  a  tax  for 
the  support  of  the  existing  incum¬ 
bent,  provided  that,  at  his  demise, 
he  could  be  assured  that  the  money 


drawn  from  the  people  would  after¬ 
wards  be  appropriated  to  other 
useful  objects,  and  not  exclusively 
applied  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
Protestant  clergy. 

Lord  Ebrington,  who  had  been 
a  member  of  the  committee,  and 
concurred  in  its  report,  expressed 
nearly  the  same  sentiments  with 

J 

these  Irish  members.  That  the 
clergy  of  a  church  essentially  Pro¬ 
testant  should  derive  the  remunera¬ 
tion  of  their  services,  or  only  the 
slightest  part  of  it,  from  persons 
of  quite  a  different  persuasion,  wras, 
in  his  opinion,  an  anomaly  in 
morals  and  politics  injurious  to  the 
cause  of  pure  religion,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  destructive  of  the  Protestant 

•j 

church  itself.  No  measure  ought 
to  satisfy  the  people  of  Ireland, 
but  one  which,  while  it  preserved 
a  due  regard  towards  existing  in¬ 
terests,  would  involve  a  thorough 
reform  of  the  monstrous  church 
establishment,  so  as,  in  fact,  to 
make  it  truly  a  Protestant  church 
—that  is,  a  church  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  Protestant  inhabit¬ 
ants,  and  them  only.  But,  besides 
the  difficulties  which  lay  in  the 
way  of  such  a  measure  of  reform, 

J 

it  evidently  did  not  fall  within  the 
scope  of  the  tithe  committee. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  considered  all 
discussion  of  the  nature  of  the  an¬ 
ticipated  propositions  to  be  foreign 
to  the  question  before  the  House, 
which  was  this,  whether  these  pro¬ 
positions  should  be  explained  now, 
or  after  the  Plouse  had  gone  into 
a  committee  ?  and  he  thought  that 
the  latter  was  the  course  most 
conformable  to  the  practice  of  the 
House.  It  was  supposed  that  one 
portion  of  the  proposition  of  the 
government  would  be  a  vote  of 
money  to  the  suffering  clergy  of 
the  established  church  in  Ireland  : 
and  if  so,  it  w7as  impossible  that 
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the  government  could  make  such 
a  proposition,  while  the  Speaker 
was  in  the  chair.  Again,  there 
was  among  the  standing  orders  of 
the  House,  one  which  went  to 
provide  against  any  improvident 
change,  in  any  thing  connected 
with  the  religious  institutions  of 
the  country,  and  to  prevent  the 
propositions  of  any  government 
with  respect  to  them  from  being 
hastily  adopted.  By  tills  standing 
order  it  was  provided  that  no 
alteration,  with  respect  to  matters 
of  religion,  should  be  proposed, 
until  it  had  first  been  agreed  upon 
in  committee.  He  did  not  mean 
to  say  that  the  question  of  tithes 
was  a  matter  of  religion,  but  he 
thought  it  was  a  subject  closely 
connected  with  the  established  re¬ 
ligion  of  the  land.  A  third  argu¬ 
ment  in  favour  of  the  original 
motion  wras,  that  it  gave  the  House 
a  security  against  being  taken  by 
surprise,  because,  while  the  Speaker 
remained  in  the  chair,  the  House 
must  by  their  vote  affirm  or  nega¬ 
tive  the  propositions,  but  by  going 
into  committee  they  would  have  an 
opportunity  of  a  second  discussion 
on  the  report  being  brought  up. 
By  supporting  the  motion  no  mem¬ 
ber  pledged  himself  in  the  least  to 
the  proposition  of  the  government. 

Lord  Althorpe  and  Mr.  Stanley 
complained,  that  all  ordinary  modes 
of  proceeding  had  been  set  at 
nought  by  members  promulgating 
opinions,  in  no  very  measured  terms, 
regarding  propositions  which  they 
had  not  waited  to  have  explained 
or  even  stated.  The  only  thing 
in  favour  of  such  a  course,  that  had 
even  the  appearance  of  reason,  was 
the  allegation,  that  the  House  had 
not  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant 
their  going  into  a  committee,  —  that 
the  examination  had  hitherto  been 
ex  parte,  confined  to  one  side— the 


church  side.  But  surely,  if  that 
ex  parte  examination  should  have 
induced  the  committee  to  make 
the  report  they  had,  it  ought  to 
satisfy  those  who  were  advocates  of 
the  other  side  of  the  question.  But 
information  was  not  so  imperfect. 
It  was  proved  that  very  many  of 
the  clergy  were  in  very  great  dis¬ 
tress  ;  that  a  spirit  of  organised 
opposition  to  the  payment  of  tithes 
had  existed  for  some  time  in  one 
part  of  Ireland,  which,  if  not 
checked,  would  shortly  extend  all 
over  that  country;  and  it  was  true, 
the  state  of  things  in  that  country, 
generally  speaking,  was  such  as  to 
induce  the  legislature  to  devise 
some  measure  of  change  in  the 
tithe  system.  With  such  informa- 
tion  before  them,  the  committee 
only  did  their  duty  in  immediately 
calling  the  attention  of  parlia¬ 
ment  to  the  state  of  Ireland,  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  situation  of  the 
Protestant  clergy,  who  were  de¬ 
prived  of  their  income  by  a  combi¬ 
nation  against  tithes,  which  was 
hourly  spreading  over  the  country, 
and  called  for  an  immediate  stop. 
There,  no  doubt,  was  not  yet  suf¬ 
ficient  evidence  to  have  justified 
the  committee  in  making  a  final 
report,  and  they  had  not  done  so ; 
but  was  this  a  reason  for  refusing 
to  proceed  on  what  was  sufficiently 
ascertained,  and  most  pressingly 
urgent  ?  The  report  of  the  select 
committee  stated,  that  the  law 
required  alteration  ;  but  as  long  as 
it  was  the  law,  the  government 
were  bound  to  enforce  it,  and  the 
people  of  Ireland  to  obey  it.  Were 
they  to  be  told,  that  they  must 
not  attempt  to  enforce  the  law, 
because  the  people  of  Ireland  would 
not  obey  it  ?  The  House  were  told 
that  the  declared  intention  of  the 
government  to  enforce  obedience 
to  the  law  was  a  fatal  announce- 
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rnent  to  the  people  of  Ireland.  W as 
it  not  rather  a  fatal  announcement 
indeed  to  the  British  empire,  to  say 
that  parliament  must  not  stir, — 
must  not  attempt — to  enforce  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  law?  Were  those 
who  resisted  this  motion  prepared 
to  say,  that,  in  every  case  in  which 
an  ignorant  and  oppressed  people, 
excited  by  inflammatory  speeches, 
should  signify  their  determination 
that  a  tax,  which  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  easiest  to  be  got  rid  of, 
was  unjust,  and  ought  not  be  paid, 
the  law  was  at  once  to  be  set 
aside  ?  If  they  were  to  wait  two, 
or  three,  or  four  months  longer, 
would  it  be  more  possible  to  vindi¬ 
cate  the  law  tli an  at  present  ? 

The  Irish  members  pressed  their 
amendment  to  a  division,  but  only 
thirty- one  voted  in  its  favour  out 
of  345.  The  night,  however,  having 
been  lost  in  the  discussion,  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  delayed  till  the  13th. 

On  that  day  Mr.  Stanley  moved  a 
series  of  resolutions  similar  to  those 
which  had  been  agreed  to  by  the 
lords.  The  first  was,  That  it 
appears  to  the  House,  that  in 
several  parts  of  Ireland,  an  orga¬ 
nized  and  systematic  opposition 
has  been  made  to  the  payment  of 
tithe,  by  which  the  law  has  been 
rendered  unavailing,  and  many  of 
the  clergymen  of  the  established 
church  have  been  reduced  to  great 
pecuniary  distress/’  He  entered 
at  considerable  length  into  the 
evidence  which  proved  both  parts 
of  tli  is  proposition  ;  for  it  was  evi¬ 
dence  alone,  he  said,  that  could 
justify  the  bringing  forward  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  measures.  It  was  clearly 
proved,  that  a  system  of  opposition, 
which  could  not  be  overcome 
by  ordinary  means,  was  carried 
into  effect  by  open  violence  and 
secret  intimidation,  or  where  those 
did  not  occur,  by  a  tacit  system  of 
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co-operation  which  left  no  means 
of  evading  the  laws  unattempted. 
The  mode  of  resistance,  also,  was 
such  as  rendered  it  extremely  dif¬ 
ficult  to  deal  with  the  recusants. 
Every  plan  was  adopted  by  which 
the  operations  of  the  law  might  be 
traversed  :  tithe-proctors  and  pro¬ 
cess-servers  were  violently  assailed, 
impediments  were  interposed  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  seizure  and  sale  of  cattle ; 
in  short,  every  system  of  deter¬ 
mined  and  organized  opposition 
was  manifested,  that  could  be  dis¬ 
played  by  a  whole  population, 
acting  as  one  man  against  the 
payment  of  a  claim  legally  due. 
They  had  posts  and  signals  to  give 
warning  of  the  approach  of  the 
police,  on  the  appearance  of  whom 
the  cattle  were  locked  up;  and 
when  seized,  detained  in  the  pound, 
and  sold,  they  were  bought  up  by 
their  owners  on  the  day  of  sale. 
One  paramount  instance  would  il¬ 
lustrate  the  whole  system.  It  was 

•/ 

not  only  difficult  to  get  a  process- 
server  to  act,  it  was  not  only  diffi¬ 
cult  to  obtain  the  services  of  such 
a  person,  however  great  might  be 
his  own  necessities,  but  in  many 
large  towns  of  Ireland  it  became 
impossible  to  prevail  upon  an  at¬ 
torney  to  take  a  fee  in  a  case  for 
the  enforcement  of  tithe-dues.  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  said  in  his  evidence, 
that  u  in  most  places,  of  late,  the 
attornies  have,  generally  speaking, 
been  so  intimidated,  that  they  have 
refused  to  remove  the  tithe  pro¬ 
cesses.  In  fact,  one  case  came 
under  my  own  knowledge,  where 
four  magistrates,  from  a  remote 
part  of  the  country,  on  their  way 
to  attend  the  Thurles  quarter-ses¬ 
sions  upon  magisterial  business, 
were  mistaken  at  the  entrance  tothe 
town  of  Thurles  for  four  attornies, 
and  the  mob  told  them,  on  no  pre¬ 
tence,  to  dare  to  move  the  tithe- 
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process,  for  if  they  did,  they  would 
never  leave  that  part  of  the  country 
alive.”  Intimidation  in  Ireland  was 
very  different  from  intimidation  in 
England.  English  gentlemen  were 
living  habitually  under  the  security 
of  the  law ;  in  this  country  the  law 
was  considered  sacred ;  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  population  were  enlisted 
on  its  side,  and  there  was  no  man 
who  did  not  consider  it  rather 
creditable  than  otherwise  to  assist 
in  bringing  a  criminal  before  the 
tribunal  of  justice.  Gentlemen  ac¬ 
customed  to  this  tranquil  flow  of 
affairs  could  form  no  idea  of  the 
effect  produced  in  Ireland  by  an¬ 
onymous  notices  and  threatening 
letters,  which  here  would  be  treated 
with  contempt.  They  could  form 
no  idea  of  the  power  which  they 
exercised  there,  not  merely  on  the 
minds  of  the  ignorant  and  degraded, 
but  on  the  minds  of  persons  pos¬ 
sessing  intelligence  and  holding  a 
respectable  station  in  society.  Nor 
could  English  gentlemen  know  how 
much  easier  those  threats  could  be 
carried  into  execution,  in  a  country 
where  the  inhabitants  were  scat¬ 
tered,  and  far  from  assistance,  and 
where  the  bulk  of  the  population, 
being  short  of  work,  were  always 
ready  to  participate  in  acts  of  tur¬ 
bulence.  In  such  a  state  of  society 
it  was  not  in  the  power  of  any 
police  to  save  an  individual,  who, 
by  his  conduct,  exposed  himself  to 
vengeance,  from  the  consequences 
of  that  conduct.  All  that  the  mili¬ 
tary  and  police  could  do  had  been 
done ;  but  how  far  they  could  meet 
this  combined  resistance  might  be 
jud  ged  from  the  fact,  that,  in  the 
county  of  Kilkenny,  the  constant 
employment  of  an  overwhelming 
force  for  two  months,  had  enabled 
only  about  one  third  of  the  arrears 
of  tithe  to  be  collected,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  that  period,  another 


half  year  had  become  due.  The 
evidence  placed  it  equally  beyond 
a  doubt,  that  the  result  of  all  this 
had  been  to  produce  great  distress 
among  the  clergy  in  the  disturbed 
districts.  Many  of  the  witnesses 
stated,  that  they  knew  established 
clergymen  in  want  of  the  common 
necessaries  of  life.  Sir  John  Hervey 
said,  “  a  gentleman  with  whom  I 
am  well  acquainted  told  me,  that 
he  had  just  been  sending  a  sheep 
and  a  few  potatoes,  and  a  small 
note,  to  a  gentleman  who  was 
formerly  in  comparative  affluence, 
and  that  he  had  neither  a  shilling, 
nor  a  pound  of  meat  or  bread  in  his 
house.” 

This  evidence  had  been  substan¬ 
tiated  over  and  over  again  by  the 
strongest  declarations  from  persons 
who  could  have  no  interest  in  the 
matter-— who  could  have  no  motive 
for  misrepresentation.  But  the 
most  striking  illustration  of  the 
effects  of  the  system  of  combina¬ 
tion  on  the  clergy  was  contained 
in  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  G.  B. 
Moore  to  Sir  William  Gosset,  dated 
Ardara,  7th  of  January,  1831.  The 
letter  ran  thus- — Sir,  compelled 
by  necessity  I  humbly  take  the 
liberty  of  making  a  statement  of 
my  grievances,  in  the  hope  of  your 
being  pleased  to  give  me  some 
redress.  Three  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  appointment  to  my  pre¬ 
sent  curacy  took  place ;  for  the 
first  year  my  salary  wras  punctually 
paid,  but  for  the  last  two  years  I 
may  say  it  has  ceased.  Although 
my  rector  is  most  anxious  to  pay 
me  my  small  pittance,  yet  from 
the  continued  reluctance  and  in¬ 
creased  resistance  to  pay  tithe,  he 
has  not  the  means.  It  is  true,  I 
could  apply  to  my  diocesan,  but  he 
can  give  me  no  redress ;  for  even  if 
the  parish  were  sequestered,  1 
should  be  unable  to  collect  the 
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tithe  ;  but  why  should  I  be  so  devoid 
of  feeling  as  to  worry  and  harass 
an  unfortunate  gentleman,  situated 
as  he  is,  having  a  family  consisting 
of  a  wife  and  seven  children  to 
support,  for  which  he  can  with 
difficulty  procure  food  and  raiment, 
although  at  this  moment  upwards 
of  1,400/.  is  due  by  his  parishioners. 
In  the  mean  time  I  would  respect¬ 
fully  enquire  what  am  I  to  do? 
In  another  month  two  years  salary 
will  be  due,  and  in  less  than  an¬ 
other  month  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
make  up  the  sum  of  100/.  Small 
as  my  salary  is  (70/.  per  annum), 
still  to  a  man  having  a  family  and 
a  small  establishment  to  support, 
as  well  as  to  try  to  support  an  ap¬ 
pearance  with  those  in  my  own 
rank,  it  must  be  very  distressing 
to  want  that  tribe  such  a  length  of 
time — a  trifle  compared  with  what 
I  have  suffered  in  doing  my  duty 
amongst  a  population  of  1,200 
Protestant  souls,  scattered  through 
mountains  and  bogs,  in  a  parish 
extending  about  ten  square  miles 
along  this  wild  coast.  Situated  as  I 
now  am,  without  a  prospect  of  my 
salary  being  paid,  I  may  naturally 
expect  incarceration,  and  if  deprived 
of  my  liberty,  must  of  course  lose 
my  situation,  and  have  all  my  pro¬ 
fessional  prospects  blighted.'5 

The  existence  of  the  combina¬ 
tion,  and  of  the  pressing  distress 
which  it  occasioned,  being  estab¬ 
lished,  the  second  resolution  pro¬ 
vided  means  for  its  relief  in  these 
terms:  “  That  in  order  to  afford 
relief  to  this  distress,  it  is  expedient 
that  his  Majesty  should  be  em¬ 
powered,  upon  the  application 
of  the  lord  lieutenant,  or  other 
chief  governor  or  governors  of  Ire¬ 
land,  to  direct  that  there  be  issued 
from  the  consolidated  fund  such 
sums  as  may  be  required  for  this 
purpose  ;  That  the  sums  so  issued 


shall  be  distributed  by  the  lord 
lieutenant,  or  other  chief  governor 
or  governors  of  Ireland,  by  and 
with  the  advice  of  the  privy  coun¬ 
cil,  in  advances  proportioned  to 
the  incomes  of  the  incumbents  of 
benefices  wherein  the  tithes  or 
tithe-composition  lawfully  due  may 
have  been  withheld,  according  to 
a  scale  diminishing  as  the  incomes 
of  such  incumbents  increase/’ — and 
to  this  resolution  lie  anticipated 
no  objection.  It  was  from  no  fault 
of  the  clergy  that  this  resistance 
and  the  consequent  distress  had 
arisen.  They  had  been  no  harsh  task¬ 
masters  or  unyielding  exactors.  It 
appeared  from  the  evidence  taken 
before  the  committee,  that,  in  many 
instances,  clergymen,  with  a  deep 
sense  of  the  necessity  of  recover¬ 
ing  their  rights,  but  with  a  deep 
sense  also  of  the  awful  responsi¬ 
bility  of  resorting  to  extremi¬ 
ties  against  their  fellow-creatures, 
had  abstained  from  adopting  the 
offer  of  Government  to  use  the 
strongest  measures  for  the  restitu¬ 
tion  of  their  claims,  and  had  pre 
ferred  encountering  the  distress 
which  necessarily  followed.  It  was 
not  the  clergy,  but  the  law,  that 
had  fixed  the  amount  of  tithe,  and 
they  were  not  accused  of  having 
excited  opposition  by  demanding 
more  than  they  were  entitled  to. 

As  government  was  to  advance 
the  money,  the  third  resolution 
provided  for  its  re-imbursement — 
“  That,  for  the  more  effectual  vin¬ 
dication  of  the  authority  of  the 
law,  and  as  a  security  for  the  repay¬ 
ment  of  the  sums  so  to  be  advanced, 
his  Majesty  may  be  empowered  to 
levy,  under  the  authority  of  an  act 
to  be  passed  for  this  purpose,  the 
amount  of  arrears  for  the  tithes  or 
tithe-com  position  of  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  the  year  1831,  without 
prejudice  to  the  claims  of  the 
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clergy  for  any  arrear  which  may 
be  due  for  a  longer  period,  reserv¬ 
ing,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
amount  of  such  advances,  and  pay¬ 
ing  over  the  remaining  balance  to 
the  legal  claimants/'  This  was  the 
“  coercive  measure,"  against  which 
so  much  vehemence  had  already 
been  displayed.  This  was  what 
had  been  stigmatized  as  cram¬ 
ming  the  tithes  down  the  throats 
of  the  Irish  people  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet."  But  was  the  House 
prepared  to  say  that  parliament 
should  open  the  public  purse  for 
the  relief  of  those  individuals  who 
had  suffered  from  the  system  of 
opposition,  and  that  no  ulterior 
steps  should  be  taken  to  have  the 
money  so  advanced  refunded  by 
the  persons  who  had  been  agents  in 
these  lawless  proceedings  ?  If  they 
were  prepared  to  advise  such  a 
course,  he  would  say  that  they 
were  about  to  grant  a  premium  on 
disaffection — to  offer  a  bribe  for 
resistance  to  authority  ;  and  they 
would  thereby  virtually  pronounce 
sentence  of  condemnation  on  those 
who  had  submitted  to  the  law. 
W  as  it  an  example  to  be  held  forth 
to  the  country,  that,  because  Lein¬ 
ster  had  revolted  against  the  law, 
while  the  other  sections  of  the 
empire  maintained  their  obedience, 
therefore  the  public  purse  must  com  - 
pensate  those  who  suffered  by  the 
misconduct  of  Leinster,  while  the 
authors  of  the  evil  escaped  free? 
The  present  was  not  a  government 
quick  in  calling  for  extraordinary 
powers,  but  he  must  say,  that  it 
would  not  be  worthy  the  name  of 
a  government  if  it  should  suffer 
the  population — he  meant  that  part 
of  it  which  avoided  the  payment  of 
its  just  debts — to  persevere  in  dar¬ 
ing  the  constituted  authorities,  and 
setting  the  law  at  defiance.  The 
sum  advanced;  if  levied  at  all,  ought 


to  be  levied  from  the  parties  who 
were  bound  to  have  paid  it  with¬ 
out  rendering  coercion  necessary. 

o  i 

In  effecting  this  object,  they  had 
precedents  in  the  years  1786, 1787* 
1799*  and  1800,  which,  though  not 
quite  parallel,  corresponded  to  the 
present  state  of  things,  so  far  as 
regarded  the  impossibility  of  the 
clergy  obtaining  their  dues,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  disturbed  state  of 
the  country,  and  the  existence  of 
illegal  combinations.  On  former 
occasions  of  a  similar  character, 
service  of  notices  upon  each  indivi¬ 
dual  tithe-payer,  in  serving  which 
almost  all  the  scenes  of  outrage 
occurred,  had  been  dispensed  with 
and  publication  of  the  notice  in 
some  conspicuous  place  in  the  parish 
was  held  to  be  sufficient  to 
authorize  the  enforcement  of  the 
claims.  This,  to  a  certain  extent, 
would  be  the  course  adopted  at 
present.  There  would  be  this 
difference  that,  in  the  present 
case,  the  clergyman,  in  return  for 
what  he  received,  was  to  transfer 
his  claims  to  the  government ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  former  in¬ 
stances,  extraordinary  encourage¬ 
ment  had  been  given  to  the  suf¬ 
ferers  to  visit  their  own  wrongs  on 
th  ose  with  whom  they  had  origi¬ 
nated.  It  was  a  more  equitable  plan 
to  place  in  the  unprejudiced  hands 
of  government  the  power  of  enforc¬ 
ing  the  payment  of  such  arrears  as 
could  reasonably  be  enforced,  and 
which  might  be  drawn  from  the 
solvent  tenants  "without  pressing 
too  severely  upon  the  struggling 
and  industrious.  It  was  well  known 
to  individuals  present  in  this  House, 
that  never  were  the  rents  better 
paid  in  Ireland  than  in  this  year. 
Y  et  when  l.v.  6d.  or  Tv.  an  acre 
were  demanded,  landlords  dwelt 
upon  the  privations  and  indigence 
ot  the  holders  of  small  farms.  In 
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levying  the  arrears,  it  was  not  pro¬ 
posed  to  inflict  any  severe  penalty, 
but  merely  to  do  away  with  the 
previous  proceedings  which  formed 
a  source  of  litigation,  and  pre¬ 
vented  the  clergy  from  benefitting 
by  the  law.  The  two  parties  would 
come  as  heretofore  with  the  same 
evidence  before  the  same  court ; 
only  the  full  powers  of  the  clergy¬ 
man  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
government. 

The  last  resolution  pledged  the 
House  to  an  alteration  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  tithe  system,  on  some  prin¬ 
ciple  of  commutation;  and  without 
such  a  pledge,  Mr.  Stanley  said  he 
would  have  felt  great  reluctance  to 
pressthe  otherresolutions.  Though 
he  was  not  prepared  to  say  what 
the  change  should  be,  the  very 
measure,  for  which  he  now  called, 
was  in  itself  proof  that  an  altera¬ 
tion  was  required  in  a  system 
which  had  continually  invoked  the 
interference  of  parliament,  and 
which  had  been  for  centuries  the 
fruitful  source  of  disunion  and 
bloodshed  in  Ireland.  The  amount 
of  the  tithe  was  not  the  real  griev¬ 
ance  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  It 
was  not  because  they  paid  is.  or 
Is.  3d.  an  acre  under  the  name  of 
tithe,  that  they  felt  impatient  and 
anxious  for  a  change.  He  was  not 
going  to  inquire  by  whom  the 
tithe  was  paid :  the  fact  could  not 
be  doubted  that  it  appeared  to  the 
people  to  be  a  charge  paid  beyond 
the  rent,  and  to  persons  who,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  expression,  gave 
them  nothing  in  exchange.  He 
would  admit  the  grievance,  as  it 
was  felt  by  the  tenant,  of  being 
called  upon  to  pay  the  minister  of 
a  religion  not  his  own.  He  did 
not  assert  that  he  actually  made 
this  payment ;  but  the  money  came 
directly  out  of  the  pocket  of  one  who 
was  not  a  member  of  the  Protestant 


church.  So  far,  then,  as  the  reli 
gious  argument  was  concerned,  it 
was  not  altered  whether  the  pay¬ 
ment  was  one  shilling  or  one  far¬ 
thing;  for  the  payment  of  the 
latter  sum  was  as  great  a  burden 
as  the  payment  of  the  former  on 
every  man  who  was  a  conscientious 
dissenter  from  the  established 
church  of  Ireland.  It  might  ap¬ 
pear  extraordinary,  but  so  the  fact 
was,  that  one  grievance  consisted 
in  the  smallness  of  the  sum  which 
each  individual  paid  in  the  shape 
of  tithe.  The  demand  of  the 
clergyman  for  a  sum  in  itself  in¬ 
significant,  being  repeated  in  dif¬ 
ferent  shapes  at  different  times, 
acted  as  a  perpetual  blister  upon 
the  person  who  had  to  pay  it. 
The  analysis  of  the  returns  of 
the  number  and  valueof  the  assess¬ 
ments  for  the  payment  of  tithes  in 
each  of  the  last  fifty  parishes  in 
Ireland,  in  which  the  composition 
act  was  carried  into  effect,  shewed 
that  12,824  persons  were  called 
upon  to  pay  11,300/.  tithe.  Now 
this  11,300/.  tithe  was  not  all  paid 
at  one  time,  nor  to  one  person  ; 
but  it  was  paid  to  the  rector,  to 
the  vicar,  sometimes  to  the  curate, 
and  always  by  half-yearly  pay¬ 
ments.  'rims  there  were  often 
six,  seven,  or  eight  claimants  on 
the  tenant  and  as  they  made  their 
demands  twice  a  year,  the  amount 

W 

paid  to  each  claimant,  on  which 
actions  might  be  brought,  and 
what  was  worse,  heavy  fees  might 
be  paid,  was  often  as  low  as  three 
farthings  for  each  half-year.  They 
had  been  told,  that  in  England  no 
such  demand  could  be  made,  and 
that  it  was  harsh  in  the  clergy  of 
Ireland  to  enforce  it.  But  it  must 
be  recollected,  that  the  minute 
subdivision  of  land  in  Ireland,  that 
fatal  curse  under  which  it  now  la¬ 
boured,  was  the  cause  of  this  griev* 
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ance,  and  tliat,  if  the  clergyman 
were  to  forego  the  tithe  which  he 
was  entitled  to  receive  from  the 
garden  of  the  cotter,  he  must  often 
forego  the  whole  of  his  income. 
It  must  also  be  recollected  that  it 
was  the  landlord  and  not  the  cler¬ 
gyman  of  Ireland  who  was  guilty 
of  making  this  minute  subdivision ; 
as  that  there  was  no  need  to 
vindicate  the  clergyman  from  the 
charge  of  extortion  in  getting  his 
living  out  of  the  tithe  extracted 
from  these  minute  portions  of  land. 
With  a  view  to  remedy  the  real 
grievance  which  now  pressed  upon 
Ireland,— with  a  view  to  the  alter¬ 
ation  of  a  system  which  was  the 
fertile  source  of  litigation  and 
bloodshed, — with  a  view  to  place 
the  clergy  of  the  established  church 
in  a  situation  in  which  they  might 
be  more  useful  than  they  were  at 
present, — with  a  view  also  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  harmony  and  consequent 
prosperity  of  all  classes  and  deno¬ 
minations  of  his  Majesty's  subjects 
in  Ireland, — parliament  was  bound 
to  hold  out  some  definite  hope  and 
pledge  to  the  people  of  Ireland, 
that  it  would  give  to  them  an  ex¬ 
tensive  change  in  the  present 
system  of  maintaining  the  clergy 
of  the  established  church.  In  what¬ 
ever  way  that  change  might  be 
made,  at  whatever  time  it  might 
be  effected,  it  must  ultimately 
prove  a  charge  upon  the  land. 
The  committee  said,  u  that  the 
satisfactory  operation  and  perma¬ 
nent  maintenance  of  any  plan  that 
can  be  adopted  must  depend  upon 
mature  previous  consideration  of 
its  practical  details.  An  arrange¬ 
ment  is  to  be  made,  not  merely  of 
a  prospective  nature,  and  attaching 
to  new  and  unsettled  relations 
between  the  parties  concerned,  but 
an  arrangement  by  which  existing 
and  frequently  conflicting  interests 


are  to  be  affected,  and  which  is  to 
be  general  in  its  operation  through¬ 
out  a  country  wherein  the  tenure 
of  land  is  peculiarly  complicated 
and  various  in  its  character.”  If, 
then,  ministers,  before  they  were 
prepared  to  lay  their  measure  of 
relief  in  detail  before  the  House, 
called  upon  it  on  the  one  hand  to 
give  a  pledge  for  a  specific  altera¬ 
tion  of  the  system,  and,  on  the 
other,  to  vindicate  the  authority 
of  the  law,  before  the  violations  of 
it  which  now  existed  became  more 
grievous,  their  excuse  must  be 
found  in  this  consideration, — that 
much  of  the  efficacy  of  their  remedy 

m/  * 

depended  upon  the  promptness 
with  which  it  was  applied. 

The  dissenters  from  the  resolu¬ 
tions  were  found,  as  before,  prin¬ 
cipally  among  the  Irish  members, 
and  their  disapprobation  was  chiefly 
confined  to  the  last  resolution, 
which,  though  it  was  to  introduce 
a  change  of  system,  implied  that 
the  tithe  was  still  to  be  a  fund 
available  to  the  established  church. 
They  maintained  that  it  was  un- 

w 

just  to  demand  extraordinary 
powers  for  the  execution  of  a  law 
admitted  to  be  bad  and  mischiev¬ 
ous  ;  that  every  renewed  attempt 
to  recover  tithes  by  coercion,  so 
long  as  they  were  applied  to 
their  present  purposes,  would  only 
precipitate  the  downfall  of  the 
whole  establishment  3  that  some 
adjustment  must  be  made  by  which 
the  church  property  should  be 
applied  to  the  support  of  the  three 
prominent  sects  in  Ireland,  instead 
of  being  bestowed  exclusively  upon 
one  which  did  not  comprehend 
more  than  a  third  of  the  popula¬ 
tion.  It  was  right  to  relieve  the 
clergy  who  were  now  suffering, 
and  so  far  the  resolutions  were 
unobjectionable ;  but  they  held  out 
no  hope  of  any  substantial  amend- 
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ment  of  tlie  existing  state  of 
things,  which  was  almost  that  of 
civil  war.  What  irritated  Ireland 
was,  not  the  amount,  but  the  ap¬ 
propriation,  of  the  tithes ;  that 
appropriation  the  resolution  went 
to  confirm,  and  only  promised  an 
alteration  in  the  mode  of  carrying 
it  into  effect.  Mr.  SheiJ  put  upon 
the  last  resolution  this  gloss,  that 
it  did  not  pledge  the  House 
not  to  appropriate  church  pro¬ 
perty  as  it  might  deem  fit,  and 
insinuated  that  this  was  what  the 
ministry,  perhaps,  truly  meant, 
though  they  could  not  venture  to 
speak  it  plainly  out.  He  referred 
to  the  fact  that  for  the  words 
“  revenues  of  the  church which 
had  been  used  by  the  committee, 
other  words  had  been  substituted 
in  the  report,  as  a  proof  that  the 
question,  how  church  property 
should  be  appropriated — was  to 
be  left  open.  The  government,  he 
said,  might  no  doubt  find  the  case 
one  very  difficult  to  deal  with,  and 
might  deem  it  convenient  to  wear 
a  mask,  in  order  to  conceal  its  in¬ 
tentions  ;  but  to  him  it  appeared 
that  such  dissimulation,  in  a  matter 
of  such  pressing  urgency  and  mo¬ 
mentous  importance,  involved  a 
great  and  grievous  mistake.  The 
government  might  find  it  conve¬ 
nient  to  wear  a  mask ;  but  there 
must  be  a  new  appropriation  of 
church  property  :  to  that  the  go¬ 
vernment  must  eventually  come. 

Of  the  English  members,  Mr. 
Hume  joined  the  Irish  opponents 
of  the  church,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel 
supported  the  plan  of  the  ministry, 
for,  although  hostile,  on  general 
principles,  to  pledges  that  the 
House  would  do  something  at  a 
future  period,  he  thought  that  the 
interests  of  religion  and  of  the 
Protestant  church  required,  that 
the  present  case  should  be  made  an 


exception.  The  proposal  to  delay 
the  question  till  the  select  com¬ 
mittee  should  have  given  a  final 
report,  was  unnecessary  and  mis¬ 
chievous.  If  the  spirit  of  combi¬ 
nation  was  to  be  checked  at  all,  it 
was  true  mercy  to  check  it  as  soon 
as  possible.  Any  delay  would  only 
add  wings  to  its  already  rapid 
progress.  If  the  adoption  of  ne¬ 
cessary  measures  was  postponed 
until  the  close  of  the  session,  every 
tithe-payer  in  Ireland  would  sup¬ 
pose  that  parliament  was  indis¬ 
posed  to  enforce  the  legal  demands 
of  the  clergyman;  and  the  conse¬ 
quence  would  be,  that,  before  the 
end  of  the  year,  the  opposition  to 
the  payment  of  tithes  would  have 
spread  from  the  six  counties,  in 
which  at  present  the  spirit  of  in¬ 
subordination  prevailed,  to  the 
whole  thirty-two  counties  of  the 
country.  M/hat  would  be  the  use 
of  attempting  to  arrange  any  plan 
for  the  commutation  of  tithes  after 
they  were  practically  abolished  ? 

If  interference  was  necessary,  he 

* 

believed  it  to  be,  it  ought,  both 
in  justice  and  mercy,  to  be  speedy. 
He  would,  therefore,  consent  to 
the  resolutions,  but  only  on  this 
distinct  understanding,  that  the 
revenues  of  the  church  were  to  be 
appropriated  to  strictly  ecclesias¬ 
tical  purposes.  Lord  Althorpe,  who 
followed,  said,  that,  like  Sir  Robert, 
he  supported  the  resolutions  on 
the  understanding  that  the  church 
revenues  were  not  to  be  applied  to 
any  other  but  church  uses. 

The  first  resolution,  which 
merely  affirmed  undeniable  propo¬ 
sitions  of  fact,  was  agreed  to  with¬ 
out  any  division.  On  the  second, 
which  authorized  the  king  to 
advance  money  for  the  relief  of  the 

^ i 

suffering  clergy,  Mr.  Hunt  divided 
the  House ;  for  he  did  not  think, 
he  said,  the  distress  of  the  clergy 
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of  Ireland  was  such  as  to  induce 
him  to  consent  to  money  being 
taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
people  of  this  country  for  their 
relief.  The  church  of  Ireland  was 
rich,  and  well  able  to  afford  relief 
from  its  own  resources,  as  the 
emergency  of  the  case  might  de¬ 
mand.  He  was  supported  by  a 
minority  of  eleven  against  eighty- 
six.  The  third  resolution  was 
likewise  agreed  to  without  any 
division.  To  the  last  of  the  reso¬ 
lutions  an  amendment  was  moved, 
€s  That  the  sum  advanced  by  his 
Majesty's  government  for  the  relief 
of  the  clergy  of  the  established 
church  in  Ireland,  shall  be  raised, 
for  the  purpose  of  repayment,  by 
such  means  as  the  legislature  shall 
adopt  for  the  future  support  of  the 
clergy  in  that  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom/'  Out  of  155  members, 
no  more  than  twenty-five  voted  for 
the  amendment.  On  the  bringing 
up  of  the  report,  Mr.  Wallace, 
member  for  Drogheda,  moved,  as 
an  amendment,  a  series  of  resolu¬ 
tions  embracing  the  whole  progress 
of  the  tithe  question,  from  the 
king’s  speech  at  the  opening  of  the 
session  to  the  present  time,  and 
deprecating  in  the  strongest  man¬ 
ner  the  proposed  power  of  levying 
the  arrears  of  1831,  designed  to 
be  vested  in  the  crown,  as  being 
improper,  and,  from  causing  an 
union  between  the  church  and 
crown,  unconstitutional.  This 
amendment  was  negatived  without 
a  division  ;  and  a  bill  was  ordered 
to  be  brought  in  to  carry  into  effect 
the  original  resolutions. 

When  the  bill,  which  was  brought 
in,  was  about  to  be  read  a  second 
time,  (April  6)  the  Irish  opposition 
pressed  for  delay,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  inconsistent  with  sound 
policy  to  carry  through  this  coer¬ 
cive  measure,  before  introducing 
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the  other  measure  for  the  change 
or  extinction  of  tithes-— that  if  the 
arrangements  regarding  the  latter 
were  complicated,  and  required 
time,  that  was  the  best  possible 
reason  for  delaying  the  former— 
and  that  Mr.  Stanley,  the  Irish 
secretary,  ought  to  take  advantage 
of  the  approaching  Easter  recess  to 
pay  a  visit  to  Ireland.  To  the 
principle  of  the  bill  the  same  ob¬ 
jections  were  repeated  which  had 
been  stated  against  the  resolutions. 
It  was  added  that  the  substitution 
of  the  crown  for  the  clergyman  in 
suing  for  the  arrears,  besides  being 
a  measure  for  which  no  precedent 
could  be  found,  was  impolitic, 
because  it  necessarily  would  place 
the  executive  in  the  most  odious 
of  all  lights  before  the  eyes  of  the 
people  of  Ireland.  The  second 
reading,  however,  was  carried  by 
119  to  twenty-one.  The  bill  under¬ 
went  no  alteration  of  any  importance 
in  the  committee,  and  was  read 
a  third  time,  on  the  l6th  of 
April,  by  fifty- two  to  seven.  The 
discussion  on  the  third  reading 
was  very  brief ;  the  Irish  members 
who  opposed  the  bill  being  few  in 
number,  and  having  already  ex¬ 
hausted  their  argumentation  more 
than  once.  It  was  chiefly  remark¬ 
able  for  the  declarations  of  some  of 
them  in  regard  to  emancipation. 
Mr.  Petre,  member  for  Uchester, 
having  said  that,  as  a  Catholic,  he 
felt  himself  bound  by  the  solemn 
engagement  which  lie  had  come 
under  on  entering  the  House,  to 
support  the  protestant  church,  and 
the  protestant  establishment,  both 
in  England  and  Ireland,  as  part 
and  parcel  of  the  constitution  of 
the  country,  Mr.  Shell  declared, 
that,  according  to  his  interpretation 
of  that  oath,  he  would  feel  bound 
in  conscience  and  in  duty,  if  a 
proposition  should  be  made  to  strip 
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the  Protestant  church  of  all  its 
temporalities,  to  oppose  such  a  pro¬ 
ceeding  ;  but  he  did  not  think  that 
that  oath  prevented  him  from  sup¬ 
porting,  like  any  other  member  of 
parliament,  measures  which  went 
to  deal  with  that  establishment, 
or  to  settle  it  on  a  more  liberal  and 
legitimate  basis.  Such  was  his 
reading  of  the  oath — such,  he  was 
sure,  would  be  the  reading  of  it  in 
the  eyes  of  men  of  common  sense  ; 
and  he  was  equally  certain  that  it 
never  was  the  intention  of  the 
legislature  in  imposing  that  obliga¬ 
tion  to  prevent  Catholic  members 
from  acting  like  other  independent 
members  of  parliament.  Mr.  Stan¬ 
ley  warned  Mr.  Sheil  against  re¬ 
verting  to  sophistry  in  explaining 
the  obligations  of  the  oath  which 
Roman  Catholics  took  on  enter¬ 
ing  that  House.  The  plain  com¬ 
mon  sense  interpretation  of  the 
oath  was,  that  Catholics  would 
abstain  from  using  the  power 
they  possessed  to  injure  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  church.  The  doc¬ 
trines  which  had  been  promulgated 
bv  the  lion,  and  learned  member 
were  the  severest  blow  which  the 
Irish  reform  could  receive.  The 
principle,  upon  which  ministers 
had  founded  their  measure  of  re¬ 
form,  was  not  that  of  universal 
enfranchisement,  but  that  of  giving 
a  share  in  the  representation  to  as 
large  a  portion  of  the  people  as 
possible  without  danger  to  existing 
institutions.  He  believed  the 
people  of  Ireland  were  slandered 
by  those  who  said  that  they  would 
return  members  to  a  reformed  par¬ 
liament  pledged  to  the  destruction 
of  the  church  establishment.  If 
lie  did  not  believe  that  a  safe  con¬ 
stituency  would  be  established  by 
the  Irish  reform  bill,  he  would 
even  now  abandon  that  measure. 
The  question  at  present  at  issue  in 


Ireland  was,  not  that  of  tithes,  but 
a  question  of  law  and  of  property. 
But  the  most  frank  acknowledge¬ 
ment  was  that  of  Mr.  H.  Grattan, 
member  for  the  county  of  Meath, 
who  declared  that  the  tithe  ques¬ 
tion  would  have  been  agitated 
sooner  in  Ireland,  had  not  the 
people  known  that,  till  Catholic 
emancipation  was  accomplished,  it 
was  useless  to  attempt  the  reform 
of  abuses  in  that  country.  Now, 
however,  that  that  essential  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  pacification  of  Ireland 
had  been  effected,  the  House  might 
rest  assured  that  they  would  never 
cease  to  hear  of  agitation,  till  Ire¬ 
land  and  England  had  but  one 
common  system  of  laws  and  go¬ 
vernment.  Till  the  passing  of  the 
Catholic  question,  Ireland  had 
been  governed  by  the  bayonet ; 
but  a  “  change  had  come  o'er  the 
spirit  of  its  dream.’' — How  often 
had  it  been  foretold  that  the  re¬ 
moval  of  civil  disabilities  was  de¬ 
manded  as  a  means,  not  as  an  end, 
and  that  to  concede  emancipation 
would  only  introduce  a  series  of 
new  claims,  each  of  them  more 
dangerous  than  its  predecessor,  and 
all  of  them  enforced  by  the  same 
instruments  ? 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  where 
the  resolutions  had  been  at  once 
agreed  to,  the  bill  was  passed 
without  opposition.  The  tithe 
committees  continued  their  investi¬ 
gations,  and,  on  the  25th  of  July, 
Mr.  Stanley  stated  to  the  House 
of  Commons  the  measures  which 
ministers  intended  to  recommend 
for  the  final  settlement  of  the 
questions  connected  with  tithes. 
First  of  all  a  bill  was  to  be  intro¬ 
duced,  to  make  the  composition  act 
permanent  and  compulsory,  and 
render  it  at  the  same  time  more 
equitable  and  effective  in  some  of 
its  details.  The  first  objection 
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to  tlie  existing  composition  act 
was,  that  its  adoption  bad  not 
been  made  compulsory.  While 
one  parish  entered  into  com¬ 
position  with  the  clergyman, 
a  neighbouring  parish  abstained 
from  that  course  ;  and  the  effect, 
by  comparison,  was  to  increase  the 
burden  and  annoyance,  the  heart¬ 
burning  and  the  animosity,  among 
those  who  found  it  impossible  to 
procure  for  themselves  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  act.  A  second  objection 
was,  that  it  was  temporary  in  its 
nature,  and  that  though  it  pre¬ 
cluded,  for  a  certain  period,  the 
imposition  of  any  additional  charge 
upon  industry,  yet  if,  after  the 
lapse  of  twenty-one  years,  the 
tenant  refused  to  pay  the  additional 
sum  demanded  by  the  clergyman, 
then  the  old  system  would  be  re¬ 
newed  with  all  its  horrors.  To 
remove  these  defects,  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  pass  a  law  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  the  composition  act 
permanent  in  its  character,  and 
compulsory  in  its  operation.  The 
act,  instead  of  binding  merely  for 
twenty-one  years,  would  be  ren¬ 
dered  permanent,  retaining,  at  the 
same  time,  the  mode  of  valuation 
at  the  end  of  every  seven  years. 
He  should  likewise  propose,  in 
order  to  make  the  measure  com¬ 
pulsory,  that  to  all  parishes  which 
should  not  have  availed  themselves 
of  the  power  of  composition  with 
which  they  were  invested,  before  a 
day  to  be  named  in  the  act,  the  lord 
lieutenant  should  be  empowered  to 
send  a  commissioner  to  examine 
into  the  payments  that  had  been 
made  to  the  clergy,  and  to  fix  the 
amount  which  should  be  subse- 
qu e n tl y  gi ve n .  A n other  obj ect i on  t o 
the  mode  in  which  the  composition 
act  operated,  was  this.  Suppose  a 
clergyman  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  receiving  a  yearly  income  of 
Vol.  LXXIV, 


500/.,  from  1814  to  1821,  it  was 
necessary,  under  that  act,  to  take, 
in  1832  (although  the  price  of 
agricultural  produce  might  in  the 
mean  time  have  fallen  a  fifth), 
the  composition  at  500/.,  thereby 
conferring  on  the  clergyman  an 
increase  of  income  to  the  amount 
of  one-fifth  more  than  had  been 
contemplated  by  the  legislature. 
To  remedy  this,  it  was  proposed 
that  in  future  the  composition 
should  be  fixed  at  the  average 
prices  of  agricultural  produce  from 
the  1st  of  November,  1823,  to  the 
1st  of  November,  1830.  It  was 
easy  to  see  why  he  omitted  the 
last  eighteen  months  in  the  period 
of  calculation.  There  would  be  u 
new  valuation  every  seven  years, 
so  that  in  183fb  according  to  this 
plan,  there  would  be  a  revision  of 
the  payments,  applying  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  would  now  be  applied  to 
the  years  between  1823  and  1830. 
Another  great  improvement  would 
be,  seeing  that  the  burthen  was  to 
lie  upon  the  land,  to  impose  it 
really,  and  in  the  first  instance, 
not  on  the  miserable  tenant,  but 
on  the  solvent  and  responsible 
landlord.  If  he  were  dealing  with 
England,  where  but  a  narrow 
interval  separated  the  landlord  in 
fee  from  the  occupant  of  the  soil, 
and  where  their  mutual  relations 
were  well  understood  and  kindly 
acted  upon,  he  should  go  at  once 
to  the  owner  of  the  field,  and  charge 
on  him  the  amount  of  composition, 
giving  him  the  power  of  levying  it 
from  his  tenants  on  their  respect¬ 
ive  holdings  during  the  continuance 
of  their  leases.  But  the  condition 
of  society  was  different  in  Ireland. 
There,  the  occupier  of  the  soil  was 
a  great  many  removes  from  the 
owner  of  the  fee ;  the  owner  of 
the  fee  had  in  many  cases  parted 
with  all  beneficial  interest  in  his 
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land,  except  the  receipt  of  a  chief 
rent  which  was  not  increased,  the 
leases  being  for  lives,  and  renewable 
for  ever.  The  ground  so  let  was 
again  underlet  and  sub-divided, 
till  at  last  there  came  to  be  six  or 
seven  removes  between  the  owner 
of  the  fee  and  the  occupying 
tenant.  He  proposed,  that  at  all 
future  periods  the  last  holder  of 
the  land,  having  an  unexpired 
tenure  of  ten  years,  should  be  made 
responsible  for  the  amount  of  the 
composition  during  his  lease.  When 
his  lease  expired,  if  there  remained 
three  holders,  then  the  responsi¬ 
bility  passing  through  each  at 
intervals  of  seven  years,  would 
ascend  to  the  real  owner  of  the  soil 
holding  in  perpetuity,  and  the 
claim  of  the  church  would  settle 
into  rent,  and  as  rent  alone  would 
the  tenant  be  liable  to  pay  it  to 
the  landlord.  As  to  the  means  of 
recovering  composition  from  the 
landlord,  it  was  proposed  to  abolish 
all  distress  for  tithe,  and  in  lieu  of 
it,  to  make  parties  liable  to  an  action 
for  damages  by  a  civil  bill.  If 
they  were  one  year  in  arrear,  as  a 
summary  remedy  a  receiver  would 
be  appointed  to  receive  the  rents. 
If  the  landlord  failed  in  paying  a 
sum  so  small  as  the  amount  of  the 
composition  must  be  in  comparison 
with  the  return  of  the  land,  it  was 
not  dealing  too  hardly  with  him  to 
subject  him  to  the  same  proceed¬ 
ings  that  would  be  taken  for  the 

o 

recovery  of  a  mortgage  under  the 
Irish  law.  As  the  composition 
was  now  to  be  permanent,  it  had 
likewise  been  thought  expedient 
that,  if  parties  who  had  already 
compounded,  alleged  they  had  been 
misled,  or  had  acted  in  ignorance 
of  facts,  the  lord -lieutenant  and 
privy  council  should,  on  hearing 
the  allegations,  have  the  power  to 
revise  the  composition  by  sending 


a  commission  to  investigate  the 
case.  To  enable  parishes,  who, 
having  compounded  in  1824,  had 
neglected,  in  expectation  of  legis¬ 
lative  changes,  to  revise  their 
composition  in  1831,  the  period  for 
so  doing  was  to  be  extended  to 
November  1832. 

The  second  bill  which  govern¬ 
ment  proposed  to  introduce,  was 
to  have  for  its  object  to  constitute 
the  bishop  and  beneficed  clergy  of 
each  diocess  into  a  corporation,  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  the  tithes 
for  the  whole  body,  and  dividing 
them  for  their  common  benefit  in 
the  proportions  to  which  the  re¬ 
spective  parties  would  be  now 
entitled.  This  mode  would  be  of 
the  greatest  possible  benefit  to  all 
concerned,  and  it  would  be  con¬ 
sistent  with  strict  justice,  if  the 
property  of  the  church  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  be,  not  that  of  the 
individual,  but  of  a  whole  body  in 
trust  for  a  common  purpose.  By 
constituting  the  bishop  and  bene¬ 
ficed  clergy  of  each  diocess  a  joint 
body,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
the  tithe,  all  grounds  of  angry 
collision  between  any  individual 
clergyman  and  his  parishioners 
would  be  removed ;  for  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  liable  to  tithe  in  each  parish 
would  not  then  have  to  arrange 
with  the  individual  clergyman,  but 
with  the  whole  body.  It  would 
also  be  for  the  advantage  of  each 
clergyman,  to  be  joined  in  a  mutual 
risk  and  mutual  gain  with  the 
whole  body.  It  was  also  of  great 
importance  that  individuals  liable 
to  the  payment  of  tithe  should 
have  the  advantage  of  dealing  with 
this  body,  either  for  the  composition 
of  tithe,  or  its  commutation  for 
land.  It  might  not  always  be  easy 
to  find  a  portion  of  land  to  meet 
the  value  of  the  particular  amount 
of  the  tithes  of  one  parish  where 
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the  tithe-payer  was  disposed  to  re¬ 
deem  it  by  an  exchange  of  land  3  but 
in  that  case  the  joint  body,  as  having 
the  command  of  the  joint-stock 
purse,  might  treat  with  four  or  five 
parishes  disposed  to  redeem  their 
tithes,  and  enter  into  an  arrange¬ 
ment  with  the  whole  at  once  ;  and 
thus  what  would  be  difficult  in  the 
case  of  one  parish,  might  be  easily 
and  satisfactorily  settled,  when  the 
body  had  to  include  four  or  five  or 
more  parishes  in  the  arrangement. 

The  third  and  last  of  the  in¬ 
tended  bills  was  likewise  the  most 
important.  The  object  was,  to 
provide  for  a  commutation  of  the 
tithe  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
land  tax  redemption  in  England, 
or  the  redemption  of  quit-rents  in 
Ireland, — that  was,  that  the  party 
liable  to  the  charge  might  redeem 
it,  and  the  money  thus  paid  for 
the  redemption  of  tithe  would  go 
to  a  fund  as  a  provision  for  the 
clergy  in  the  proportions  to  which 
they  were  at  present  entitled.  To 
facilitate  this  redemption  by  the 
owner  of  the  land,  it  was  proposed 
that  persons,  whose  estates  were 
already  incumbered,  might  still 
mortgagethem  for  the  farther  sum 
necessary  to  redeem  the  tithe,  this 
latter  mortgage  to  have  precedence 
of  all  others  at  present  on  the  land. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  the  committee, 
from  the  evidence  which  they  had 
before  them,  that  so  far  from  this 
plan  being  objectionable  to  the 
other  creditors,  they  would  will¬ 
ingly  consent  that  the  new  mort¬ 
gage  should  have  the  priority, 
inasmuch  as  it  would  give  a  greater 
security  for  the  payment  of  the 
other  claims  on  the  land.  It  was  also 
proposed  to  enable  land  owners 
to  sell  a  part  of  their  entailed 
estates  in  order  to  free  the  rest 
from  incumbrance.  In  making 
the  calculations  on  this  subject,  he 
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went  upon  the  assumption  that 
there  would  be  a  diminution  of 
fifteen  per  cent  on  the!  amount  of 
the  income  now  received  by  the 

•1 

clergy  of  Ireland.  Allowing  the 
landlord  to  redeem  his  tithe  at 
sixteen  years’  purchase,  it  would 
enable  the  clergy, —  supposing  the 
plan  was  to  be  generally  adopted  of 
redeeming  tithe, — to  purchase  land 
at  fifteen  per  cent  less  income  than 
they  now  derived  under  the  com¬ 
position  act.  Taking  the  amount 
of  tithe  in  Ireland  at  6*00,000/., 
its  value  at  sixteen  years'  purchase 
would  be  9,600,000/.  ;  this  sum 
laid  out  in  land  at  eighteen  years' 
purchase  would  bring  an  income 
of  510,000/.;  but  supposing  the 
landlord  to  get  the  money  by  which 
he  was  to  redeem  the  tithe,  at  5 
per  cent  interest,  it  would  have 
the  effect  of  making  the  whole 
land  of  Ireland  chargeable  with 

120,0Q0L  a-vear  less  than  what 

* 

it  had  now  to  pay.  He  did 
not,  however,  say  that  the  money 
might  not  be  had  at  a  less  rate 
than  5/.  per  cent ;  and,  looking  to 
the  advantage  which  would  result 
to  the  country  from  the  whole 
measure,  it  might  be  worth  while 
to  consider  whether  it  would  not 
be  expedient  to  advance  the  money 
from  the  public  for  this  purpose, 
to  the  landlords  at  a  lower  rate  of 
interest  than  5/.  per  cent,  by 
which  they  would  be  still  greater 
gainers.  It  was  likewise  to  be 
left  open  to  the  state  to  purchase 
the  claim  of  the  clergy  for  tithes, 
leaving  them  to  invest  the  produce 
in  that  way  which  they  might 
think  most  advantageous,  and 
leaving  to  the  state  whatever  ad¬ 
vantage  might  accrue  from  the 
advance  of  the  money  for  that 
purpose.  All  conveyances  of  pro¬ 
perty  necessary  for  the  purposes  of 
the  measure  were  to  be  exempt 
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from  stamp  duties — all  sales  under 
the  hil^  exempt  from  auction  du¬ 
ties  3  and  there  were  to  be  no 
charges  for  searching  registries. 
This  would  be  a  great  sacrifice  on 
the  part  of  the  public ;  but  consi¬ 
dering  the  advantages  that  might 
be  expected  from  the  whole  mea¬ 
sure^  it  ought  not  to  be  thought 
too  much,  if  it  could  afford  an  ad¬ 
ditional  inducement  to  landlords  to 
accept  the  terms  held  out  to  them. 

Mr.  Stanley  stated  that  it  was 
not  intended  to  carry  all  these 
bills  through  at  so  late  a  period  of 
the  session,  nor  was  it  necessary 
that  all  the  parts  of  the  plan 
should  go  on  together.  The  first 
and  second  were  independent  of 
the  third  ;  and  he  therefore  moved 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for 
making  the  tithe  composition  act 
compulsory,  and  the  composition 
permanent,  and  another  for  estab¬ 
lishing  the  ecclesiastical  corpor¬ 
ations.  The  latter,  from  the  period 
of  the  session  which  had  already 
arrived,  was  subsequently  delayed, 
and  only  the  composition  bill 
pressed  on. 

The  motion  was  at  once  met 
by  Mr.  J.  Grattan,  one  of  the 
members  for  the  county  of  Wick¬ 
low,  who  moved,  as  an  amend¬ 
ment,  the  following  resolutions, 
— “  that  it  is  essential  to  the  peace 
of  Ireland  that  the  system  of  tithes 
in  that  country  should  be  extin¬ 
guished,  not  in  name  only,  but  in 
substance  and  unequivocally  :  That 
in  coming  to  this  resolution,  we 
recognize  the  rights  of  persons 
having  vested  interests,  and  declare 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  parliament 
to  provide  for  those  persons  by 
making  them  a  just  compensation  : 
That  we  also  recognize  the  liability 
of  property  in  Ireland  to  contribute 
to  a  fund  for  supporting  and  pro¬ 
moting  religion  and  charity ;  but 


that  such  may  and  ought  to  be 
quite  different  in  the  mode  of 
collection,  and  much  lighter  in 
effect,  than  that  raised  by  the 
system  of  tithes :  That  we  are 
also  of  opinion  that  the  mode  of 
levying  and  the  application  of  such 
fund,  and  its  distribution,  ought 
to  be  left  to  the  decision  of  a 
reformed  parliament.”  The  motive 
for  delay  was  evident  enough.  The 
supporters  of  these  resolutions  were 
naturally  desirous,  that  any  appro¬ 
bation  of  a  plan  which  they  detested, 
might  be  procrastinated  as  long  as 
possible,  and  they  hoped,  not 
without  reason,  that  the  more  de¬ 
mocratic  constituency  established 
by  the  reform  acts  would  give  them 
a  much  greater  weight  in  a  new 
parliament.  The  session  was  draw¬ 
ing  so  near  a  close,  that  they 
seemed  to  entertain  hopes  of 
rendering  the  measure  abortive  by 
mere  opposition.  Ministers  were 
compelled  to  adjourn  the  debate 
of  the  3rd  of  July  to  the  10th,  in 
consequence  of  Mr.  OL’onnell 
threatening  to  move  repeated  ad¬ 
journments.  On  the  10th  it  was 
found  necessary  to  adjourn  it  again 
to  the  13th,  and  all  this  on  the 
motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  the 
bill.  On  the  merits  of  the  mi¬ 
nisterial  propositions  they  main¬ 
tained,  and  referred  to  the  evidence 
taken  before  the  committee  as 
proving  their  allegation,  that  the 
composition  act,  so  far  from  com¬ 
prehending  a  system  which  deserved 
to  be  confirmed  and  extended,  had 
altogether  failed,  and,  even  in  its 
best  form,  was  not  the  sort  of 
remedy  with  which  Ireland  would 
now  be  satisfied.  Even  the  Pro¬ 
testant  archbishop  of  Dublin 
admitted  this  in  his  evidence 
before  the  Lords  the  account 
that  is  generally  given  is,  in 
the  first  place,  as  I  have  already 
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said,  that  universally  the  opposition 
is  quite  as  strong  to  composition 
rent  as  to  tithe,  and,  generally, 
the  clergy  have  given  as  their 
opinion,  that  if  it  had  been  intro¬ 
duced  perhaps  earlier,  and  had 
been  made  compulsory  and  univer¬ 
sal,  it  might  have  produced  good 
effects ;  but  I  have  met  with  very 
few,  if  any,  who  think  that  it  can 
be  of  any  benefit,  now  the  system 
of  opposition  to  it  is  as  fully 
organized  as  against  tithes. v  “Then 
your  grace  is  not  of  opinion  that 
the  rendering  it  compulsory  now 
would  be  a  sufficient  remedy  for 
the  present  evil  ? — “  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  it  is  too  late/'  “  Does 
not  your  grace  believe  that  the 
mere  circumstance  of  a  composition 
would  be  so  great  a  relief  to  the 
majority  of  small  farmers,  that  it 
would  tendco  nsiderablytoallaythe 
present  excitement?" — <cl  rather 
doubt  that ;  because  I  have  found 
the  opposition  now  prevailing  to 
be  as  strong  against  composition 
as  against  tithe.  I  formerly  stated 
that  I  had  inquired  particularly 
upon  that  point/’  Bad  as  it  was, 
ministers,  by  what  they  called 
their  improvements  were  only 
making  it  worse.  If  the  landlord 
did  not  pay,  a  receiver  was  to  be 
put  on  his  estate.  What,  if  the 
landlord  did  not  himself  get  his 
rents?  No  matter,  a  receiver 
still  }  a  receiver  with  all  the  costs 
and  ruin  which  accompany  that  in¬ 
cubus  on  property.  Tenants  for 
life  were  to  be  allowed  to  mortgage, 
to  cut  off  remainder  men,  and  give 
security  to  the  mortgagee  over  all 
creditors.  This  would  shake  and 
disturb  the  whole  frame  of  pro¬ 
perty  in  Ireland,  and  overthrow  all 
the  fixed  rules  and  canons  of  the 
law,  to  consummate  this  favourite 
project.  Were  ministers  aware 
that,  by  taking  this  course,  they 
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were  likely  to  put  all  the  gentry 
of  Ireland  at  the  head  of  the  popu¬ 
lation,  and  to  array  and  marshal 
them  against  tithes?  Did  they 
not  know  that  the  Irish  Protestant 
House  of  Commons,  in  1735,  passed 
a  resolution  against  the  tithe  of 
agistment,  and  afterwards  abolished 
it.  Or  did  they  imagine  that  the 
progeny  of  such  progenitors  would 
acquiesce  in  a  tax  at  which  their 
fathers  spurned  ?  Would  they 
not  consider  it  an  invasion  of 
property  to  make  their  lands  liable 
to  that  tithe  of  agistment  from 
which  it  was  exempt  by  act  of 
parliament?  And  would  they  not 
be  tempted  to  join  the  cry  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Union,  when  this  was 
the  fashion  of  English  legislation  ? 
The  second  part  of  the  plan  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  still  more  astounding 
in  its  absurdity.  It  was  wild  and 
monstrous,  at  a  time  when  all  the 
abuses  of  corporations  were  staring 
the  people  in  the  face,  to  erect  new 
ones,  and  these,  too,  sacerdotal 
incorporations,  the  worst  of  all. 
They  might  be  erected,  but  they 
would  soon  have  to  be  abated ;  and 
their  architects,  instead  of  framing 
props  and  buttresses  for  the  church, 
would  but  accumulate  a  new  heap 
upon  the  tottering  pile,  and  lay  it 
at  once  in  ruin.  It  was  next 
proposed  to  expend  9,600,000/., 
the  produce  of  the  sale  of  tithes, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  church.  The 
church  had  already  1,000,000  of 
statute  acres.  Was  not  this 
sufficient  ?  Would  parliament 
throw  an  additional  mass  of  pro¬ 
perty  into  mortmain,  make  it 
inalienable,  and  thus  swell  the 
episcopal  principalities  with  this 
portentous  augmentation  ?  What 
a  preponderance  would  it  give  to 
churchmen  at  the  hustings  !  Was 
this  the  object  of  the  ministry  who 
have  given  reform  to  Ireland  ?  It 
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was  preposterous  to  hope  that  the 
property  of  the  church  would  re¬ 
main  untouched.  —  Millions  of 
Irishmen — Catholic,  Presbyterian, 
and  Protestant,  would  disabuse 
of  this  error  those  who  clung  to 
it,  but  at  a  time  when  the  error, 
though  it  might  be  lamented, 
could  not  be  repaired.  The  whole 
plan  was  a  mockery — mere  impos¬ 
ture.  It  would  only  aggravate 
the  evil.  It  would  but  East 
Retfordize”  the  church  ;  and  in¬ 
stead  of  tending  to  re-establish 
peace  in  Ireland,  it  would  disor¬ 
ganize  the  only  remnant  of  civil 
society,  by  confirming  an  impost 
to  which  the  Irish  people  were 
unanimously  opposed. 

Mr.  CPConnell  descanted,  in  his 
usual  strain,  on  the  insulting  con¬ 
tempt  with  which,  according  to 
him,  all  Irish  affairs  were  treated. 
He  did  not  know,  he  said,  a  more 
contemptible  mockery  than  the  spe¬ 
cies  of  discussion  respecting  Irish 
affairs,  which  had  taken  place  on  the 
motion  before  the  House, — a  discus¬ 
sion,  in  which  the  state  of  Ireland 
was  totally  forgotten,  the  conduct 
of  the  government  to  that  country 
overlooked,  and  the  entire  union 
of  the  nation  treated  as  if  it  were  a 
combination  of  artificers,  who  had 
joined  together  for  the  purpose  of 
robbing  their  employers.  The 
people  of  Ireland  were  considered 
as  colonists,  their  wants  and  desires 
were  neglected  :  for  could  it  be 
doubted,  that,  if  they  had  a  legis¬ 
lature  of  their  own,  tithes  would 
not  exist  for  one  moment  longer  in 
that  country  ?  The  whole  nation 
was  combined  against  the  system. 
All  the  Presbyterians,  —  all  the 
Dissenters, — all  the  Catholics,  and 
a  great  portion  of  the  Protestants, 
were  united  in  the  condemnation 
of  a  system,  from  which  only  a  part, 
and  that  an  exceedingly  small  part, 


of  the  people  derived  profit.  Yet 
how  was  it  proposed  to  remedy  the 
grievance  ?  By  keeping  up  the 
present  Protestant  establishment 
in  Ireland — the  most  monstrous 
establishment  that  ever  existed  in 
any  Christian  country.  Not  the 
slightest  hope  or  expectation  was 
held  out  that  that  overgrown  es¬ 
tablishment  was  to  be  reduced 
within  the  bounds  of  common  sense 
or  utility.  They  had,  to  be  sure, 
the  recommendations  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  3  but  that  very  committee 
was  an  additional  insult.  In  fram¬ 
ing  it,  ministers  had  re-enacted 
the  principle  of  the  penal  laws,  by 
excluding  Catholics  from  it.  If 
they  were  excluded,  because  it  was 
thought  they  would  naturally  be 
opponents  of  the  tithe  system 
were  no  declared  supporters  of  the 
system  admitted  into  the  commit¬ 
tee  ?  Were  not  the  two  members 
for  the  Dublin  University,  who, 
from  their  position,  were  necessa¬ 
rily  the  advocates  of  the  Church 
Establishment,  members  of  that 
committee  ?  Then  why  were  not 
gentlemen,  who  really  represented 
the  people  of  Ireland,  and  with 
whom  the  people  sympathized, 
admitted  ?  The  reason  was,  that  the 
government  was  afraid  they  would 
require  what  it  had  no  disposition  to 
grant.  The  people  of  Ireland,  how¬ 
ever,  treated  the  report  and  resolu¬ 
tions  of  a  committee  so  constituted, 
as  he  treated  them — with  the  most 
ineffable  contempt.  The  people  of 
Ireland  were  determined  to  get 
rid  of  tithes,  and  get  rid  of  them 
they  would.  They  had  triumphed 
over  the  duke  of  Wellington,  and 
were  not  afraid  of  being  conquered 
by  the  Irish  secretary.  No  power 
in  England  could  put  down  the 
combination  against  tithes.  They 
might  change  its  shape,  or  make 
it  disappear  for  a  day ;  but  unless 
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some  measure  of  essential  relief 
and  amelioration  was  granted,  it 
would  assume  another  form,  and 
reappear  with  redoubled  force. 
Then  would  be  felt  the  ill  effects  of 
delaying  justice  to  Ireland.  Those 
who  once  perceived  the  distinction 
between  tithes  and  private  pro¬ 
perty,  would  at  length  be  led  to 
confound  them  together,  and  the 
elements  of  society  would  be  broken 
up,  while  the  right  hon.  secretary 
was  talking  to  tithe  committees 
about  his  plans  and  his  schemes. 
He  did  not  wish  to  strike  off  one 
shilling  from  the  income  which 
the  existing  clergyman  received. 
Ministers  had  it  in  their  power  to 
make  that  bargain  now,  but  would 
not  be  able  to  do  so  next  year.  He 

V 

would  give  the  present  clergy  the 
full  amount  of  their  livings,  but 
he  would  not  continue,  after  their 
deaths,  to  pay  enormous  incomes 
to  those  who  had  no  spiritual  du¬ 
ties  to  perform.  He  would  also 
propose  to  levy  a  tax  on  all  pro¬ 
perty,  landed,  personal,  and  funded 
■—for  he  saw  no  distinction  between 
them — for  the  purposes  of  religion 
and  charity.  By  religion  he  did 
not  mean  the  established  church, 
or  any  particular  church  ;  but  he 
meant  to  a  certain  extent  every 
church  ;  and  without  doubt,  the 
established  church  included  among 
the  rest.  A  small  glebe  of  ground 
might,  with  advantage,  be  given 
to  the  pastors  of  each,  of  such  a 
value  as  would  prevent  any  neces¬ 
sity  for  their  pandering  to  the  pas¬ 
sions  of  their  parishioners  for  sup¬ 
port,  but  would  not  place  them 
above  the  necessity  of  performing 
their  duty  satisfactorily.  All  that 
ministers  ought  to  do  at  present 
was,  to  take  a  vote  of  credi  t  for  the 
relief  of  the  distressed  clergy,  and 
postpone  every  thing  else  till  a 
reform  parliament  had  been  elected, 
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The  English  members  of  both 
parties  supported  the  ministerial 
propositions,  and,  on  a  division, 
only  thirty-two  members  voted  for 
Mr.  Grattan's  resolutions,  124 
voting  against  them. 

The  bill  having  been  brought  in, 
passed  the  second  reading  without 
opposition  •  when  it  was  going 
into  committee,  Mr.  Sheil  moved 
an  instruction  regarding  the  first 
fruits. 

Mr.  Stanley  in  opening  the 
ministerial  propositions  had  ad¬ 
verted  to  the  payment  of  church 
cess  and  church  rates  by  Catholics, 
and  had  expressed  an  opinion  that 
they  might  be  got  rid  of  by  a  pro¬ 
per  application  of  the  first  fruits. 
That  revenue  was  applied  in 
England  to  the  improvement  of 
the  smaller  livings ;  in  Ireland, 
to  the  repair  of  churches  ;  and  if  a 
general  composition  of  tithe  should 
take  place  in  Ireland,  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  make  the  first  fruits 
available,  for  the  purpose  of  freeing 
the  Catholics  from  these  obnoxious 
rates.  Mr.  Sheil  now  moved  that 
the  committee  should  be  instructed 
to  recite  in  the  preamble  of  the 
bill,  that  the  tithe- composition 
should  be  extended,  with  a  view 
to  the  levying  of  first-fruits  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  real  value,  and  to 
such  future  appropriation  of  them 
to  the  purposes  of  religion,  educa¬ 
tion,  and  charity,  as,  after  making  a 
due  provision  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  church,  should  to  parliament 
seem  proper.  The  preamble,  he 
said,  already  bore  that  the  view  of 
the  bill  was  to  effect  a  commuta¬ 
tion.  This  view  was  stated  in  the 
bill.  The  Government  ought  not 
to  stop  there;  they  had  themselves 
declared  that  they  intended  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  people  from  the  church 
rate,  by  levying  the  first-fruits 
to  their  full  *  extent;— that  it  was 
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their  object  to  ascertain  the  full 
amount  of  tithes  through  Ireland, 
in  order  to  tax  the  church:  — the 
committee  had  reported  that  the 
people  ought  to  be  relieved  in  this 
particular: — wherefore  then  was  it 
not  set  forth  in  the  preamble? 
These  declarations  by  the  minister 
were  not  sufficient.  They  should 
be  embodied  in  the  bill,  and  the 
Legislature  should  give  an  earnest 
of  their  determination  to  rescue 
the  Irish  nation  from  an  imposition 
the  most  odious  in  the  annals  of 
ecclesiastical  taxation — the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  temples  which  were  dedi¬ 
cated  to  a  religion  with  which  the 
people  had  no  concern.  This  proposi¬ 
tion  was  not  unreasonable;  it  was  in 
accordance  with  the  pledges  given 
by  the  ministry.  The  introduc¬ 
tion  of  this  undertaking  in  the  bill 
would  mitigate  its  bad  effects,  and 
neutralize  to  a  certain  extent  its 
bad  and  baneful  qualities.  In  an¬ 
swer,  Mr.  Stanley  admitted,  that 
he  agreed  in  the  principle  that  the 
fund  arising  from  the  first-fruits 
should  be  available  for  the  repair 
and  building  of  churches.  There 
was  not  a  warmer  advocate  than 
himself  for  carrying  this  object 
into  effect,  when  lie  saw  an  oppor¬ 
tunity.  But  when  asked  “Why 
not  say  in  the  preamble  of  this  bill 
that  there  should  be  an  abolition 
of  church  rates  and  cess  for  the 
future  ?” — he  was  not  prepared  to 
go  to  that  extent ;  and  if  he 
wanted  a  warning  against  such 
pledges,  he  had  had  it  during  the 
present  session,  when  he  had  seen 
words  taken  up,  and  wrested  to  a 
meaning  they  did  not  bear.  If 
lie  consented  to  the  introduction  of 
these  words  into  the  preamble,  he 
should  be  told  that  church  rates 
were  abolished,  and  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  so  understood  it.  He  objected 
to  the  introduction  of  the  recital 


into  the  preamble,  because  this 
was  not  the  time  or  occasion  to 
introduce  it;  and  he  did  not  wish 
to  declare  that  to  be  the  object  of 
the  bill  which  was  not  the  object 
of  the  bill,  however  it  might  be 
likely  to  be  effected  by  the  passing 
of  the  bill.  Mr.  Shell,  however, 
pressed  his  motion  to  a  division, 
when  it  was  rejected  by  seventy- 
nine  to  eighteen.  The  bill  then 
proceeded  without  any  further  dis¬ 
cussion,  or  serious  resistance,  and 
passed  the  lords  without  delay  ;  the 
duke  of  Wellington,  on  the  second 
reading,  expressing  a  wish  that  it 
should  pass  unanimously,  believing 
it  to  be  the  commencement  of  a 
series  of  measures  which  had  for 
their  object  the  pacification  of 
Ireland. 

Mr.  Sadler  attempted,  during 
the  session,  to  get  the  House  to 
pledge  itself  to  the  introduction  of 
a  system  of  poor  laws  into  Ireland. 
On  the  lpth  of  June,  he  moved  a 
resolution,  declaring  it  to  be  expe¬ 
dient  to  form  a  provision  for  the 
poor  of  Ireland,  by  means  of  a 
levy  upon  real  property  in  that 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
particularly  upon  the  property  of 
absentees.  He  founded  his  propo¬ 
sition  on  what  he  stated  to  be  the 
clear  right  of  the  poor  to  be  sup¬ 
ported,  and  which  he  maintained 
to  be  a  right  founded  in  nature, 
and  on  the  very  basis  of  civil  so¬ 
ciety.  All  the  authorities  in  high¬ 
est  estimation,  both  religious  and 
civil,  were  unanimous  in  the  asser¬ 
tion  of  this  principle,  and  in  all 
the  countries  of  Europe  it  had 
been  put  in  practice,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Ireland,  the  very  country 
which  it  was  least  fitting  should 
be  an  exception.  It  was  unneces¬ 
sary  to  enter  into  any  proof  that 
Ireland  abounded  with  poverty 
which  required  to  be  relieved*  If 
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that  proposition  was  true  of  Eng¬ 
land  or  Scotland,  it  was  infinitely 
more  true  of  Ireland.  One  fact  in 
regard  to  Ireland  was  this,  that 
the  mortality  caused  by  distress 
was  so  great,  that  the  persons 
there,  who  lived  beyond  forty 
years,  was  fifty  per  cent  less  than 
in  this  country.  One  great  source 
of  the  evil  lay  in  the  merciless 
clearances,  which  Irish  landlords 
frequently  made  on  their  estates, 
of  what  they  called  surplus  beings, 
and  on  which  they  would  not  ven¬ 
ture  if  poor  laws  existed.  A  great 
hardship,  too,  was  inflicted  on  the 
industrious  classes  of  this  country, 
by  the  want  of  such  a  law  in  Ire¬ 
land,  while  it  existed  here ;  for 
one  consequence  was,  we  had  to 
support  a  great  portion  of  the  Irish 
poor,  who  flocked  hither  for  em¬ 
ployment  and  subsistence.  The 
market  of  labour,  too,  both  manu¬ 
facturing  and  agricultural,  was 
overloaded  by  starving  Irish  pau¬ 
pers,  who  came  to  England,  and 
worked  at  reduced  prices.  As  the 
result  of  such  a  state  of  things,  the 
population  of  both  countries  would 
be  brought  down  to  the  same  level 
of  wretchedness.  The  objection 
that  had  been  raised,  on  the  score 
of  the  difficulty  of  introducing 
poor  laws  into  Ireland,  was  the 
same  that  had  been  made  against 
their  establishment  in  this  country, 
and  would  be  found  as  futile  in  the 
one  instance  as  it  had  proved  to  be 
in  the  other.  He  was  well  aware 
that  the  abuses  and  malversations 
attendant  upon  them  here,  formed, 
in  the  eyes  of  many,  a  strong  ob¬ 
jection  to  introducing  them  else¬ 
where.  But  this  was  the  common 
sophism  of  arguing  against  the 
use  of  a  thing  from  its  abuse.  A 
provident  and  useful  system  of 
poor  laws  there  certainly  might 
be ;  and  to  frame  such  a  system 
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became  both  the  wisdom  and  the 
justice  of  parliament. 

The  ministry  opposed  the  reso¬ 
lution.  They  would  have  been 
happy,  they  said,  to  have  seen 
brought  forward,  and  would  have 
given  their  best  attention  to,  some 
specific  and  tangible  plan,  but 
they  objected  to  mere  vague  reso¬ 
lutions,  which  in  truth  meant 
nothing,  or,  at  least,  nothing  prac¬ 
tical.  If  the  measure  were  adopt¬ 
ed,  the  responsibility  would  rest 
with  government,  which,  the  pro¬ 
position  being  once  assented  to, 
would  be  called  on  to  carry  into 
effect  the  wishes  of  parliament.  It 
was  but  fair,  therefore,  that  they 
should  know  to  what  they  were  to 
be  pledged  ;  and  the  House  should 
not  be  required  to  take  a  step,  which 
could  not  be  retraced,  in  utter 
ignorance  of  the  plan  that  was  to 
be  proposed  for  their  adoption. 
Besides,  it  was  universally  expected 
that,  on  the  termination  of  the 
present  session,  parliament  would 
be  dissolved,  and  why  pledge  a 
future  parliament  to  an  abstract 
principle  ?  Neither  was  it  correct 
to  say  that,  in  Ireland,  the  law 
altogether  disregarded  the  dis¬ 
tresses  of  the  poor.  Great  improve¬ 
ments  had  been  effected  in  the 
lunatic  asylums,  fever  hospitals, 
and  county  infirmaries,  which  were 
supported,  not  merely  by  voluntary 
contribution,  but  likewise  by  com¬ 
pulsory  assessments.  An  act,  too, 
had  been  passed  in  this  very 
session,  introduced  for  the  purpose, 
in  a  great  measure,  of  ascertaining 
how  far  there  existed  in  Ireland 
such  a  parochial  machinery  as 
would  render  safe  the  introduction 
of  a  system  of  rates  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor  in  that  country.  It 
was  an  act  for  amending  the  58th 
and  59th  of  Geo.  III.,  for  the 
prevention  of  contagious  and  epi 
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demic  diseases  in  Ireland.  Though 
it  only  gave  vestries  the  power 
to  assess  for  the  purpose  of  meet¬ 
ing  the  extremest  cases  of  dis¬ 
tress^  ministers  had  been  anxious 
to  ascertain  from  a  trial  of  it,  how 
far  a  more  extensive  system  of 
compulsory  relief  might  be  safely  in¬ 
troduced  into  Ireland,  and  a  clause 
in  the  act  gave  authority  to  ves¬ 
tries  to  assess  for  the  relief  of  dis¬ 
tress  coupled  with  disease,  and  also 
enabled  them  to  afford  employment 
to  able-bodied  persons  who  could 
not  get  work.  Were  not  the  per¬ 
sons  who  discharged  these  duties 
officers  for  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
and  was  not  this  act  a  poor  law  ? 
As  to  absenteeism,  they  not  only 
thought  it  difficult  to  define  what 
kind  or  length  of  absence  was  to 
constitute  absenteeism,  but  that  it 
was  neither  just  nor  politic  to  make 
a  distinction  between  those  who 
resided,  and  those  who  did  not. 

The  Irish  members  took  different 
sides  of  the  question.  Some  of 
them,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Sheil, 
thought  the  proposition  premature, 
until  the  experiment  had  been 
tried  of  applying  to  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  poor  a  portion  of  the 
property  of  the  Irish  church,  a 
purpose  for  which  it  had,  in  a 
great  measure,  been  originally 
designed.  Others  of  them  resisted 
it  on  the  ground,  that  nothing 
cou  Id  j  ustify  the  introduction  into 
Ireland  of  a  system  that  had  pro¬ 
duced  such  effects  in  England, 
before  trying  here  how  far  it  could 
be  freed  from  its  mischiefs.  Mr. 
O’Connell,  who  had  pledged  himself 
over  and  over  again  to  his  Irish 
followers,  that,  if  he  were  once  in 
parliament,  he  would  never  rest 
till  poor  laws  were  established,  not 
only  opposed  the  motion,  but  de¬ 
nounced  it  as  hostile  to  the  best 
interests  of  Ireland;  and  contrary 
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to  the  principles  of  revealed  reli¬ 
gion.  The  latter  proposition  he 
proved  by  this  argument — that 
poor  laws  tended  to  contract  that 
voluntary  social  charity,  which 
was  the  only  beneficial  source  of 
poor  relief,  and  which  was  the  key¬ 
stone  of  Christianity.  They,  there¬ 
fore,  were  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  practical  system  of  infidelity, 
and  as  such  ought  to  be  scouted  by 
every  man  who,  like  himself,  was 
deeply  impressed  with  the  truths  of 
religion!  The  probable  injurious 
consequences  of  poor  laws  again  he 
proved  thus — that  they  would  tend 
to  perpetuate,  in  Ireland,  the  es¬ 
trangement  which  existed  between 
its  rich  and  its  poor  inhabitants. 
At  present  the  Irish  poor  hated 
the  rich,  because  the  latter  neg¬ 
lected  their  duty  towards  them — 
because  they  refused  to  aid  them 
in  their  necessities,  after  having 
ground  them  to  the  dust  by 
oppression  and  misgovernment  ; 
but  if  the  rich  were  compelled  to 
do  their  duty  towards  their  poorer 
countrymen,  and  to  contribute, 
whether  inclined  or  not,  to  their 
relief,  when  in  want  or  sickness, 
the  result  must  be,  that  the  rich 
would  hate  the  poor,  and  that 
the  estrangement  between  them 
would  be  widened,  perhaps  irre¬ 
mediably. 

Ministers  did  not  meet  the  mo¬ 
tion  with  a  direct  negative.  They 
satisfied  themselves  with  moving 
the  previous  question,  which  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  If),  58 
having  voted  for  the  resolution, 
and  77  against  it. 

Another  measure  adopted  with 
the  view  of  aiding  the  maintenance 
of  public  tranquillity  in  Ireland, 
was  an  act  prohibiting  party  pro¬ 
cessions.  It  prohibited  all  assem¬ 
blages  and  processions,  in  which 
music  was  employed;  and  arms  and 
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banners  displayed.  It  gave  power 
to  a  single  magistrate  to  convict 
and  line.  Although  its  terms 
were  general,  it  was  scarcely  con¬ 
cealed  that  it  was  mainly  directed 
against  the  Orangemen.  It  was 
opposed,  therefore,  by  the  Irish 
tory  members,  both  on  account  of 
its  partiality,  and  the  time  at 
which  it  was  sought  to  hurry  it 
through,  immediately  before  the 
12th  of  July,  the  great  Orange  fes¬ 
tival.  They  complained  that  this 
was  partial  legislation,  and  most 
unwise.  Was  it  politic  for  the 
government  to  force  into  the  arms 
of  the  great  repealer  of  the  union, 
the  Orangemen  of  Ireland  ?  Why 
did  not  the  government  put  down 
the  political  unions  in  England, 
the  seditious  speeches  against  the 
hereditary  nobility,  and  the  sedi¬ 
tious  Hags  ?  Whilst  all  these  were 
suffered  to  riot  in  sedition,  ought 
this  partial  measure  of  legislation 
to  be  directed  against  the  Orange 
processions  in  Ireland  ?  There 
were  thousands  of  rebels  in  Ireland, 
bound  together  by  oaths  to  put 
down  property  and  exterminate 
its  possessors.  Let  the  govern¬ 
ment  put  down  these  bands  of 
rebels,  and  do  their  duty,  when 
assassinations  were  taking  place  in 
open  day,  instead  of  alienating 
the  minds  of  the  loyal.  The 
Orangemen  had  never  used  force 
except  when  they  themselves  had 
been  made  the  objects  of  ferocious 
and  brutal  attacks,  and  only  then 
in  self-defence.  The  time  at  which 
the  measure  was  brought  forward, 
was  a  manifest  insult  to  the  Orange¬ 
men,  who  were  just  on  the  eve  of 
the  celebration  of  their  annual 
festivities.  Other  societies  were 
permitted  to  remain  untouched  in 
Ireland,  and  this  special  measure 
was  directed  against  the  Protest¬ 
ants  alone.  While  its  object  was 


to  put  down  one  party,  it  would 
tend  to  create  great  excitement  in 
another,  and  was  more  likely  than 
any  thing  else  to  produce  some  dan¬ 
gerous  collision. 

Mr.  Stanley  answered,  that  if 
the  bill  would,  in  practice,  specially 
touch  Orange  processions,  that 
could  only  be  because  the  Orange¬ 
men  persevered  more  than  others 
in  keeping  up  feelings  of  religious 
animosity.  These  processions  had 
a  manifest  tendency  to  provoke  a 
breach  of  the  peace,  and  cherish 
party  feelings.  It  was,  therefore, 
the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  put 
them  down.  He  referred  to  two 
charges  delivered  by  Mr.  Justice 
Jebb  in  Armagh  and  Donegal,  in 
1829  and  1830,  and  in  which  that 
learned  judge  stated  that,  though 
such  processions  might  have  been 
laudable  and  praiseworthy,  they 
were,  under  the  circumstances 
of  the  present  time,  decidedly 
objectionable.  The  legality  or 
illegality,  of  those  processions,  as 
laid  down  by  that  judge,  did  not 
depend  on  the  intentions  of  the 
parties  themselves,  but  upon  the 
effect  which  their  conduct  might 
have  on  the  feelings  of  others.  If 
that  was  a  sound  legal  opinion,  it 
placed  the  magistrates  of  Ireland 
in  considerable  difficulty  as  to 
whether  they  would  be  justified  in 
preventing  such  assemblies.  The 
necessity,  therefore,  for  a  new 
enactment  arose  from  the  difficulty 
and  delicacy  of  the  circumstances 
in  which  the  magistrates  in  Ireland 
were  at  present  placed;  and  it  was 
for  the  protection  not  only  of 
the  magistrates,  but  also  of  all 
well  -  disposed  persons,  that  the 
legislature  now  came  forward  to 
declare  all  such  processions  and 
assemblies  illegal,  and  that  all 
who  attended  them  should  be 
liable  to  be  proceeded  against 
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for  a  misdemeanour.  It  had  been 
asked  whether  the  Orangemen 
should  not  be  allowed  to  go  to 
their  respective  churches  on  that 
day,  and  celebrate  a  festival,  the 
celebration  of  which  was  prescribed 
by  their  liturgy.  Did  their  reli¬ 
gion  or  their  liturgy  prescribe  that 
they  should  go  to  church  with 
party  banners  and  ensigns  and 
with  loaded  muskets,  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  exasperation  of  a 
population  whose  feelings  such 
conduct  must  inevitably  offend  ? 
This  measure  was  only  intended 
to  put  down  such  political  religious 
processions  and  assemblages,  and 
it  would  in  no  way  interfere  with 
the  innocent  local  festivals  to  which 
lie  had  referred.  Moreover  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  pass 
the  bill  without  delay,  for  even 
legal  opinions  had  been  taken  by 
the  leading  Orangemen  as  to  the 
legality  of  their  making  a  strong 
demonstration  of  force  on  the  ap¬ 
proaching  12th  of  July.  The 
Orangemen  had  determined  to 
make  a  greater  display  than  they 
had  ever  before  done  on  that  day ; 
and  if  they  should  be  allowed  to 
do  so,  he  had  no  doubt  that  blood¬ 
shed  would  be  the  consequence. 
The  loyalty  of  the  Orange  party 
had  been  talked  of.  He  would  put 
their  loyalty  to  the  test.  Let  the 
legislature  pass  this  bill,  and  then 
it  would  be  seen  whether  the  loyal 
Orange  body  would  be  ready  to 
obey  the  law,  when  there  was  no 
doubt  as  to  its  meaning.  If  they 
would  not  do  so,  let  the  House 
hear  no  more  of  the  loyalty,  not  of 
the  Protestants  of  Ireland  (for  that 
he  did  not  doubt)— but  of  the 
Orangemen-— -of  a  body  of  persons, 
thebigotted  partisans  of  an  expiring 
faction,  who  would  be  loyal  just 
so  long  as  it  suited  their  conveni¬ 
ence  to  be  so,  and  who  would  pre¬ 


serve  the  peace  just  so  long  as  the 
preservation  of  it  was  to  be  placed 
entirely  in  their  hands,  and  to  be 
effected  solely  through  their  means 
and  instrumentality. 

Notwithstanding  this,  however, 
the  bill  was  not  pressed  on  before 
the  J2th  of  July,  which  passed 
over  without  disturbance,  and  with¬ 
out  any  uncommon  display  of 
Orange  power.  The  bill  was  lost 
sight  of  till  the  8th  of  August,  a 
week  before  the  prorogation,  when 
it  was  moved  that  the  House 
should  go  into  the  committee. 
This  wras  vehemently  resisted,  on 
the  ground  that  it  had  been  under¬ 
stood  the  bill  w?as  dropped,  and 
under  that  impression  most  of  the 
members  opposed  to  it  had  left 
towrn.  Mr.  Stanley  denied  he  had 
said  any  thing  to  justify  such  an 
understanding  or  impression,  and 
insisted  on  proceeding.  The  delay 
had  been  only  temporary;  and,  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  when  the  duke 
of  Wellington  mentioned  that  many 
of  his  friends,  both  in  that  House, 
and  in  the  Commons,  had  departed 
in  the  belief  that  the  bill  w7as  not 
to  be  pressed  this  session,  lord 
Melbourne  and  the  marquis  of 
Lansdowne  stated,  that  the  delay 
had  been  allowed  to  intervene  only 
because  it  was  apprehended  that, 
if  passed  so  immediately  before  the 
12th  of  July,  it  might  do  mischief 
among  men  whom  it  would  find 
in  a  state  of  excitement.  Sixteen 
times  Mr.  Stanley’s  motion  that 
the  speaker  should  leave  the  chair 

was  met  by  the  amendment  that 
* 

the  House  should  adjourn  ;  but 
his  opponents  at  last  gave  in,  and 
the  bill  was  carried.  Its  main 
provision  w  as,  “  That  from  and 
after  the  commencement  of  this 
act,  any  body  of  persons  who  shall 
meet  and  parade  together,  or  join 
in  procession,  for  the  purpose  of 
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celebrating  or  commemorating  any 
festival,  anniversary,  or  political 
event  relating  to,  or  connected 
with,  any  religious  distinctions  or 
differences  between  any  classes  of 

V 

his  Majesty’s  subjects  or  of  demon¬ 
strating  any  such  religious  distinc¬ 
tion  or  difference,  and  who  shall 
bear,  wear,  or  have  amongst  them 
any  fire-arms  or  other  offensive 
weapon,  or  any  banner,  emblem, 
flag,  or  symbol,  the  display  where¬ 


of  may  be  calculated  or  tend  to 
provoke  animosity  between  his 
Majesty’s  subjects  of  different  reli¬ 
gious  persuasions,  or  who  shall  be 
accompanied  by  any  music  of  a 
like  nature  or  tendency,  shall  be 
and  be  deemed  an  unlawful  assem¬ 
bly,  and  every  person  present 
thereat  shall  be  and  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanour,  and  shall 
upon  conviction  thereof  be  liable  to 
be  punished  accordingly.” 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Finance — Deficiency — Budget — Committee  on  the  Charter  of  the  East 
India  Company — and  on  that  of  the  Bank  of  England — Debates  on 
Payments  made  to  Russia  without  Authority  of  Parliament — Grant 
to  the  West  India  Islands ,  which  had  suffered  from  a  Hurricane- 
Insurrection  of  the  Negroes  in  Jamaica — Discontents  in  the  Colonies 
from  the  Orders  in  Council  regarding  Slaves — Protest  of  the  West 
India.  Merchants  against  the  Orders  in  Council — Committee  of  In¬ 
quiry  appointed  by  the  House  of  Lords ,  and  the  Orders  Suspended — 
Grant  to  the  sufferers  from  the  Insurrection  in  Jamaica — Bills  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cholera  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland — Announce¬ 
ment  of  the  Resignation  of  the  Speaker — Prorogation  of  Parliament . 


THE  great  business  of  the  ses¬ 
sion  being  the  settlement  of  the 
Reform  bill,  and  the  management  of 
Ireland,  matters  of  trade  and  fi¬ 
nance  did  not  occupyanyprominent 
place  in  the  deliberations  of  parlia¬ 
ment.  It  was  not  till  the  27th  of 
July  that  the  chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  made  the  usual  finan¬ 
cial  statement.  In  the  quarter  of 
the  year  ending  on  5th  January, 
there  had  been  a  deficiency  of 
700,000/.,  making  the  revenue  of 
that  quarter  fall  short  of  the  esti¬ 
mate  by  no  less  than  1,200,000/. 
for  ministers  had  calculated  on  a 
surplus  of  500,000/.  On  the 
1 7th  of  October  of  the  preceding 
year,  earl  Grey,  in  answer  to  a 
remark  of  the  duke  of  Wellington, 
that  he  was  convinced  ministers 
were  wrong  in  anticipating  they 
would  have  half  a  million  of  excess, 
said,  After  making  every  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  effect  of  our  altera¬ 
tions  in  the  coal  tax,  we  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion,  on  the 
maturest  consideration,  that  our 


surplus  will  not  be  less  than 
493,000/.  Three  quarters  of  the 
year  have  elapsed,  and  we  have 
their  income  and  expenditure  as  a 
guide.  We  know  what  that  in¬ 
come  and  expenditure  are,  and  the 
amount  which  the  service  of  the 
whole  year  will  require.  There¬ 
fore  we  are  warranted  to  offer 
more  than  a  probable  conjecture  of 
the  excess  of  the  income  of  the 
current  quarter  above  its  expendi¬ 
ture,  and  that  surplus,  I  confi¬ 
dently  pronounce,  will  not,  on  the 
lowest  calculation,  fill  short  of 
493,000/.  I  might  safely  take 
credit  for  a  higher  surplus.”  Not¬ 
withstanding  all  this  confidence, 
the  quarter,  not  only  did  not  show 
an  excess  of  income  to  the  amount 
of  493,000/.  but  an  excess  of 
expenditure  to  the  amount  of 
700,000/.  When  the  matter  was 
noticed  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
(February  6)  lord  Althorpe  frankly 
admitted  the  facts,  and  that  he 
and  his  colleagues  had  been  greatly 
mistaken  in  their  anticipations. 
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He  had  forgotten  that  the  beer 
duties  had  expired,  which  struck 
off  at  once  350,000/.  He  had  an¬ 
ticipated  an  increase  of  450,000/. 
in  the  revenue  arising  on  spirits 
in  one  year,  instead  of  which  there 
had  been  a  falling  off  to  the  extent 
of  100,000/.  A  bill,  too,  had  un¬ 
expectedly  been  received  from  Ca¬ 
nada,  on  account  of  the  Rideau 
Canal.  He  added  that  the  pecu¬ 
liar  political  state  of  the  country 
during  the  last  quarter  of  the  year 
had  caused  a  general  suspension  of 
trade  and  stagnation  of  business, 
which  naturally  led  to  a  consider¬ 
able  falling  off  in  the  revenue. 

On  the  27th  of  July,  the  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  brought 
forward  the  budget. 

The  revenue  in  the  year  1830, 
endingApril,l  83 1, was  50,056,61 61. 
the  expenditure  of  that  year  to  the 
same  period  was  47,142,943/.  leav¬ 
ing  a  surplus  of  2,913,6*7 3/.  The 
expenditure  of  1831,  ending  in 
1832,  was  within  19,664/.  of  that 
of  1830 ;  that  was  to  say,  it  was 
47,123,279^  This  equality  did 
not  proceed  from  an  equality  of 
votes  in  the  two  years  ;  but  in  the 
latter  year  (1830,  ending  in  1831) 
there  arose  from  the  reduction  of 
the  4  per  cents.,  a  saving  of 
777,443/.  This  saving  was  nearly 
balanced  by  an  increase  in  the 
expenditure,  under  parliamentary 
grants  ;  these  being  for  the  army, 
225,130/.  and  for  the  navy, 
380,252/.  There  was,  in  that 
year,  an  apparent  increase  in  the 
miscellaneous  expenditure,  of 
743,490/.,  from  which  were  to  be 
deducted  certain  charges,  formerly 
on  the  Consolidated  Fund,  amount¬ 
ing  to  322,711/.,  leaving  the  in¬ 
crease  on  this  head,  420,779/- 
This  would  make  a  total  increase 
of  l,026,l6l/.  But  from  this  sum 
there  was  to  be  deducted  the 
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decrease  on  the  ordnance  expendi¬ 
ture,  140,964/.,  and  the  amount  re¬ 
ceived  from  unclaimed  dividends, 
127,400/.,  making  together, 
268,364/.;  which,  deducted  from 
1,026,161/.,  left  a  balance  of 
757,797/.  ;  showing  a  diminution, 
in  the  expenditure  of  1831,  of 
19*649/.  Thus  had  the  income  of 
1831  been  equal  to  that  of  1830, 
there  would  have  been  a  surplus  of 
2,933,31 9/.  But  great  reductions 
having  been  made  in  taxation  in 

1830  and  1831,  the  revenue  of  the 
latter  year  necessarily  fell  off  to  a 
considerable  amount.  The  revenue 
of  1830  was  50,056,616/. ;  that  of 

1831  was  46,424,440/.  ;  showing 
a  deficiency  of  3,632,1767.  This  de¬ 
crease  took  place  principally  in  the 
Customs  and  Excise,  the  decrease 
in  the  Customs  being  1,024,052/., 
and  in  the  Excise  2,341,360/. 
making  together,  3,365,412/. 
There  was  also  a  decrease  in  the 
stamp  duties  of  110,292/.  ;  and  in 
the  taxes  arising  from  deferred 
collection,  owing  to  the  abolition 
of  receivers- general,  of  149,06*2/. 
There  was  also  a  deficiency  of 
113,030/.  in  the  miscellaneous 
revenue,  from  several  large  pay¬ 
ments  having  been  made  into  the 
Exchequer  in  the  previous  year, 
on  account  of  surplus  of  4J  per 
cent,  duties,  and  of  the  hereditary 
revenue  of  Scotland.  These  sums 
together  made  372,384/.,  which, 
added  to  the  3,365,412/.,  made 
altogether  3,737*796/.  From  this 
sum  was  to  be  deducted  an  increase 
in  the  post  office  of  64,194/.;  and 
41,42 61.  unclaimed  dividends,  ma¬ 
king  105,620/.  '  Upon  the  whole, 
there  was  a  decrease  of  income  in 
1831,  as  compared  with  1830,  of 
3,682,176/.  ;  from  which,  if  the 
surplus,  which  would  have  accrued 
if  the  income  had  been  equal  to 
the  expenditure  in  that  year  (that 
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was  2,933,319 /.)  were  deducted, 
there  would  be  an  excess  of  ex¬ 
penditure  in  1831,  over  the  in¬ 
come,  amounting  to  698,857/- 
Thus  the  state  of  the  revenue  in 
the  commencement  of  1832,  was, 
that,  instead  of  having  a  surplus  of 
2,913,67 3/.,  as  in  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  1831,  yet  the  expenditure 
of  1831  being  19,6467.  below 
that  of  1830,  there  was  a  falling 
off  to  the  amount  he  had  already 
shown;  and  the  real  excess  of  ex¬ 
penditure  over  income  in  1831  was 
the  sum  of  698,857/-  The  result 
would  have  been  very  different,  had 
not  the  revenue  suffered  so  much 
from  the  very  large  reduction  of 
taxation  which  took  place  in  1830. 
Some  of  these  had  been  made  by 
the  right  lion,  gentlemen  who  pre¬ 
ceded  him  in  office,  and  some  he 
(lord  Althorpe)  had  made.  The 
loss  to  the  Customs  by  these  re¬ 
ductions  were — on  coals  and  slate, 
900,000/. ;  on  barilla,  35,000/. ; 
on  sugar  and  molasses,  300,000/. ; 
making  1 ,235,000 /. ;  which — along 
with  the  deficiency  of  corn  duties, 
250,000/.,  —  made  altogether  a 
deficiency  in  the  Customs  duties 
of  1 ,485,000/.  The  loss  to  the 
Excise  was — on  beer  2,350,000/. ; 
leather,  200,000/. ;  cider,  50,000/.  ; 
printed  calicoes,  675,000/. ;  can¬ 
dles,  20,000/.;  making  together 
3,295,000 /.  Thus,  the  whole 
reduction  of  taxation  in  1831 
amounted  to  4,780,000/.  From 
this  let  there  be  deducted  the  losson 
Customs  and  Excise  of  3,365,412/. 
and  there  would  be  a  balance  of 
1,414,588/.  ;  a  clear  proof  that  the 
resources  of  the  country  had  in¬ 
creased  by  nearly  a  million  and  a 
half  in  the  consumption  of  articles 
not  affected  by  taxation.  He  owned 
that  he  had  been  too  sanguine  in 
the  calculation  he  had  made  of 
increased  consumption  from  reduced 


taxation.  But  it  was  satisfactory 

% 

to  observe  that,  notwithstanding 
the  great  reduction  of  taxation, 
the  deficiency  in  the  revenue  had 
been  so  small.  The  revenue  of 
1830  was  50,056,6167.  ;  deduct 
taxes  repealed  (as  in  1831) 
4,780,000/.,  and  it  would  leave 
only  45,276,616  ;  showing  a  defi¬ 
ciency,  as  compared  with  the  reve¬ 
nue  of  1831,  of  1,147,824/.  If  to 
this  assumed  deficiency  of  1830 
(on  the  supposition  that  the  same 
amount  of  taxes  had  been  repealed 
in  that  year  as  in  1831,  and  that 
the  repeal  had  come  into  operation 
in  the  year)  were  added  the  defi- 
ciencies  in  stamps,  taxes,  and 
miscellaneous  imposts,  making 
37 2,389/.,  less  by  the  increase  in 
the  post-offee  and  unclaimed  divi¬ 
dends,  165,620/., — the  additional 
deficiency  would  thus  be  266,764 /. 
which,  added  to  the  amount  he 
had  already  stated  of  1,147,824/., 
would  show  an  actual  improvement 
in  the  revenue  of  183 1  of  1,414,588/. 
He  felt  it  right  to  state  that  the 
deficiency  at  the  end  of  the  year 
was  increased  in  the  April  quarter. 
The  reason  was,  that  a  large  part 
of  the  supplies  which  had  been 
voted  were  spent  in  that  quarter, 
and  the  estimates  for  the  year  then 
coming  on  had  not,  at  that  time, 
been  reduced.  The  deficiency  in 
April,  1832,  amounted  tol, 240, 41 3/. 
His  Majesty’s  ministers  finding 
this  deficiency,  endeavoured  to 
meet  it,  not  by  an  increase  of  tax¬ 
ation,  which  they  did  not  think 
the  country  could  at  the  present 
moment  afford,  but,  as  far  as  they 
could,  by  a  reduction  of  expendi¬ 
ture.  They  had  lowered  the  esti¬ 
mates  by  more  than  2,000,000/., 
and  had  reduced  official  salaries 
and  appointments,  to  the  utmost 
of  their  present  power.  They  had 
followed  an  administration  which, 
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lie  was  quite  ready  to  admit,  had 
acted  with  great  vigour  in  making 
official  reductions.  In  the  three 
years  of  the  duke  of  Wellington’s 
administration,  the  reductions  of 
salaries  and  offices  amounted  in 
1 828  to  188,941/.,  in  1829  to 
42,019/^  and  in  1880  to  109,12 tyl., 
making  a  total  diminution  in  those 
three  years  of  340,089/.  Their  suc¬ 
cessors  in  the  first  year  of  their 
being  in  office, reduced  to  the  amount 
of  234,353/.;  and  the  reductions 
since  made,  including  those  already 
fully  effected  and  those  which  were 
in  progress  but  not  yet  completed, 
were  not  less  than  100,000/.,  thus 
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making  reductions  to  the  amount  of 
334,353/.  in  less  than  two  years. 
The  noble  lord  now  entered  into  a 
statement  of  the  gradual  decrease 
of  the  surplus,  which  in  April,  1831 , 
amounted  to  2,913,67 3/.,  through 
each  quarter  from  that  time  to  the 
quarter  ending  the  5th  instant, 
when  the  deficiency,  as  compared 
with  the  year  ending  the  5th  of 
July,  1831, amounted  to  2,661,848/. 
He  then  proceeded  to  the  esti¬ 
mates  for  the  year  ending  April, 
1833.  The  estimate  of  the  ex¬ 
penditure  from  April,  1832,  to 
April,  1833,  was  as  follows  : 


5th  April, 

—  . . — - - 

5  th  April, 

1832. 

1833. 

£ 

£ 

Dividends  - 

u 

as 

24,361,512 

24,340,000 

Annuities  ... 

- 

3,319,314 

3,340,000 

Interest  on  Exchequer  Bills 

- 

- 

662,984 

685,000 

Other  charges  on  the  Consolidated 

Fund 

- 

1,741,384 

1,971,000 

Army  - 

- 

- 

7,551,024 

7,087,682 

Navy  - 

m 

- 

5,842,835 

4,878,635 

Ordnance  - 

- 

- 

1,478,944 

1,424,688 

Miscellaneous 

- 

“ 

2,900,430 

1,969,371 

Total 

- 

- 

47,858,427 

45,696,376 

Deduct 

- 

- 

45,696,376 

Saving 

- 

- 

2,162,051 

From  this  statement  it  would 
appear  that  the  expenditure  for 
the  year  ending  April,  1833,  would 
be  2,162,051/.  less  than  that  for 
the  year  ending  in  April,  1832.  He 
next  gave  a  comparative  estimate 
of  the  income  as  it  was  in  April, 

1832,  and  as  he  calculated  it  for 

1833.  The  Customs  duties  for 
the  year  ending  in  April,  1832, 
amounted  to  16,275,243/.  He  ex¬ 
pected  to  add  to  this  by  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  linen  bounties,  and 
by  improvement  in  the  duties  on 
several  articles  of  consumption. 
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He  calculated  also  on  an  increase 
in  the  tobacco  duties ;  as  there 
had  been  a  gradual  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  that  article  for 
some  years.  In  1830,  the  duty 
was  2,850,028/.  ;  in  1831, 
2,913,548/.  ;  in  1832,  2,995,837/. 
He,  therefore,  was  justified  in  cal¬ 
culating  for  the  remaining  three- 
quarters  an  increase  of  85,000/.  on 
this  article.  He  estimated  the 
increase  on  the  wine  duties  at 
35,000/.,  though  in  this  he  was 
not  so  sanguine.  The  increase  in 
the  duty  on  wines  last  year  had 
[S] 
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not  been  so  productive  as  had  been 
anticipated,  and  this  he  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  the  notice  of  the 
proposed  increase  of  the  duties  had 
been  given  so  long  before  the  tax 
was  imposed,  that  m any  persons 
had  laid  in  a  large  stock  before  the 
tax  came  into  operation.  The  in¬ 
crease  which  he  expected  from 
these  and  other  additions  to  the 
Customs  would  make  the  whole 
duty  16,700,000/.  in  round  num¬ 
bers;  but  from  this  sum  a  consider¬ 
able  reduction  was  to  be  made. 
In  the  first  place  there  might  be 
expected  a  diminution  on  the  whole 
sum  of  500,000/.  received  in  the 
last  year  from  the  corn  duties  ;  as 
the  promising  state  of  the  harvest 
made  it  highly  probable  that  no 
importation  of  foreign  corn  would 
be  necessary  in  the  next  year.  He 
calculated  a  farther  diminution  of 
the  Customs  duties  of  100,000/.  in 
the  three  quarters  which  were  to 
run  ;  and  in  addition  to  this,  he 
looked  to  a  further  diminution  of 
80,000/.  by  the  alterations  which 
were  to  be  made  in  the  sugar  duties. 
The  whole  of  these  reductions, 
when  subtracted  from  the  sum  of 
16,700,000/.,  would  make  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  customs  in  the  year 
ending  April,  1833,  15,870,000/. 

The  excise  to  the  5th  of  April, 
1832,  amounted  to  16,516,632/. 
0,9.  10 d.;  and  he  expected  an  in¬ 
crease  on  the  malt  and  hops  duty 
to  the  amount  of  156,000/.  There 
would  be  a  saving  on  certain  draw¬ 
backs  to  the  amount  of  165,000/. 
lie  also  looked  forward  to  an  in¬ 


crease  on  the  duties  on  spirits  and 
some  other  articles  to  the  amount 
of  160,000/.  The  reason  why  lie 
calculated  on  an  increase  in  the 
spirits’  duty  was,  because  the 
amount  of  revenue  derived  from 
that  source  had  not  been  lessened 
by  the  additional  duty  laid  on  in 


1 830 ;  on  the  contrary,  an  increase 
had  taken  place  in  the  amount. 
The  stock  on  hand,  he  believed, 
was  extremely  small,  and  the 
manufacturers  were  likely  to  ex¬ 
tend  their  operations.  In  the  dif¬ 
ferent  duties  on  hawkers’  licences, 
starch,  tea,  and  vinegar,  there 
was  a  considerable  increase.  Tak¬ 
ing,  then,  the  Customs  to  the  5th 
of  April,  1833,  at  15,870,000/.; 
the  Excise,  deducting  the  duty  on 
candles,  at  16,850,000/.  ;  Stamps 
7,000,000/.;  Assessed  Taxes  at 
5,000,000/. ;  Post  Office,  at 
1 ,500.000/.  ;  and  Miscellaneous, 
at  250,000/. ; — these  items  formed 
a  total  of  46,470,000/.  Deduct 
from  that  45,696,376/.  as  the 
amount  of  expenditure,  and  it 
left  a  surplus,  for  the  year  ending 
in  April,  1 833,  of  773,624/.  There 
was,  however,  to  be  set  against 
that,  the  deficiency  of  1832,  amount¬ 
ing  to  1,240,413/.  Take  from 
that  sum  the  surplus  of  773,624/., 
for  1833,  and  it  would  leave  a  defi¬ 
ciency,  on  the  two  years,  of  466,789/. 
He  was  not  at  all  sanguine  when 
he  calculated  that  there  would  be 
a  surplus  of  about  770,000/.  on  the 
year  ensuing.  He  was,  however, 
perfectly  aware  that  that  surplus 
was  to  a  certain  extent  imputable 
to  deferred  payments  of  the  last 
year  coming  in  5  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  should  be  observed  that 
part  of  the  payments  of  the  present 
year  might  in  like  manner  fall  into 
the  subsequent  year. 

Mr.  Goulburn  contended,  that 
there  would,  according  to  the  noble 
lord’s  statement,  be  a  deficiency  at 
the  end  of  the  current  year,  on 
account  of  1832,  although  in  this 
year  there  was  a  surplus.  If  an 
individual  had  a  limited  income, 
and  in  one  year,  got  so  much  into 
debt,  that  lie  could  not  pay  oil*  that 
debt  in  the  ensuing  year,  would 
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not  his  means,,  to  that  extent,  be 
deficient  ?  The  state  of  the  finances 
of  England  was  to  her  all-import- 
ant.  She  could  not  compete  with 
continental  powers  so  far  as  mili¬ 
tary  force  was  concerned ;  but  she 
had  been  enabled  to  cope  with 
them  by  her  unimpaired  credit, 
and  her  extraordinary  financial  re¬ 
sources.  Those  resources  were  in 
a  dangerous  state.  They  were  now 
so  situated,  that  she  could  not,  if 
called  upon  by  any  sudden  emer¬ 
gency,  make  a  great  and  efficient 
exertion.  Last  year  the  noble  lord 
had  taken  from  the  consolidated 
fund  14,000,000/.  or  thereabouts. 
This  was  managed  by  sending  forth 
Exchequer-bills,  payable  out  of 
that  fund  in  the  first  quarter  of 
the  succeeding  year,  namely,  in 
the  month  of  April.  Such  was  the 
ordinary  course  of  that  financial 
operation.  But,  on  the  best  cal¬ 
culation  which  he  could  make,  he 
apprehended  that  the  payment  of 
the  charge  on  the  consolidated 
fund  for  1832,  on  account  of  Ex¬ 
chequer-bills  issued  for  the  service 
of  1831,  must  necessarily  be  post¬ 
poned  to  a  much  later  period  than 
was  usual,  according  to  ordinary 
financial  practice.  It  would  seem 
that  the  resources  of  the  country 
had  been  anticipated  to  a  very 
considerable  extent ;  but  to  what 
extent  he  could  not  undertake  to 
say.  Coupling  the  large  amount 
of  unfunded  debt  with  this  cir¬ 
cumstance,  he  would  ask  the  noble 
lord  whether,  if  any  contingency 
arrived  which  rendered  it  necessary 
to  raise  a  large  sum  of  money,  he 
would  not  find  difficulties  in  his 
way,  that  might  prevent  this  coun¬ 
try  from  taking  that  lofty  attitude 
which  she  ought  to  assume  ?  Look¬ 
ing  to  the  receipts  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  present  year,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  excise,  he  was  led 


to  believe  that  the  calculations  of 
the  noble  lord  would  not,  on  the 
whole,  be  falsified.  On  former  oc¬ 
casions,  it  had  been  customary  to 
take  the  probable  expenditure  of 
the  year,  and  to  place  the  probable 
receipts  against  it.  The  noble 
lord  calculated  those  estimates,  as 
commencing  in  the  April  of  one 
year,  and  ending  in  the  April  of 
the  next  •  and  he  stated  the  gross 
amount  of  the  estimates.  Now, 
looking  at  the  papers  with  which 
these  estimates  were  connected,  he 
found,  from  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  prepared,  that  it  would 
be  exceedingly  difficult  to  arrive 
at  a  correct  conclusion.  Some  of 
those  estimates  appeared  to  be 
voted  for  five  quarters ;  others  for 
four  quarters ;  some  were  made 
out  with  reference  to  existing  ba¬ 
lances,  and  others  without  any 
such  reference.  When  the  noble 
lord  proposed  an  alteration  of  the 
wine  duties,  it  was  distinctly  stated 
to  him,  that  the  course  which  he 
was  pursuing,  although  intended 
to  benefit  the  revenue,  was  not 
likely  to  have  any  such  effect.  He 
had  then  said,  “If  you  place  an 
additional  duty  on  those  wines 
which  are  consumed  by  the  mid¬ 
dle  and  lower  orders,  while  you 
are  reducing  the  duty  on  the  wines 
that  are  drunk  by  the  higher  classes, 
you  will  find,  in  the  end,  that  the 
revenue  will  not  be  rendered  more 
productive/'  The  noble  lord  had 

this  year  the  benefit  of  the  duties  on 
* 

the  stock  of  wine  on  hand.  But 
he  knew,  from  persons  intimately 
connected  with  the  wine  trade, 
that  up  to  the  14th  of  the  present 
month,  the  decrease  in  the  import¬ 
ation  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
wines,  amounted  to  274,000 gallons, 
while  the  increase  of  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  French  wines  was  only 
14,000  gallons.  Here  was,  on  the 
[S  2] 
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one  hand,  a  sacrifice  of  duties  to  the 
amount  of  180,000/. ;  while,  on  the 
other,  the  new  system  was  not 
likely  to  produce  up  to  April,  1833, 
a  sum  of  more  than  35,000/.  If 
corresponding  advantages  were 
given  to  this  country  by  France, 
for  the  favour  thus  conferred  on 
the  latter,  then  he  might  under¬ 
stand  the  motives  by  which  mi¬ 
nisters  were  actuated ;  but  no  reci¬ 
procity  of  advantage  had  been 
granted  by  France.  There  was,  it 
was  pleasing  to  observe,  a  great 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  beer; 
and  he  was  sorry  that  the  decrease 
in  the  consumption  of  spirits  was 
not  more  extensive.  He  believed 
that  the  consumption  of  malt  last 
year  was  nearly  one-third  more  than 
it  had  ever  been  before.  His  object 
in  bringing  forward  that  measure 
was  to  turn  the  people  from  the 
use  of  ardent  spirits,  and  to  induce 
them  to  adopt  a  better  and  more 
wholesome  beverage.  As  far  as 
the  statement  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  went,  he  did  not 
believe  that  he  had  taken  too  san¬ 
guine  a  view  of  the  ordinary  re¬ 
sources  of  the  country,  if  we  had 
a  moral  certainty  that,  for  a  long 
period,  we  would  not  be  subjected 
to  any  new  calamity.  He  did 
hope  that  the  noble  lord  would 
take  care  to  increase  the  income  so 
as  to  be  greater  than  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  the  country,  and  thus  be 
enabled  to  place  the  finances  upon 
a  lasting  footing. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  observed,  that 
the  reduction  in  the  public  ex¬ 
penditure  for  the  year,  amounting 
to  upwards  of  2,000,000/.,  arose 
chiefly  from  reductions  in  the  army 
extraordinaries,  and  in  the  navy. 
The  reductions  in  the  navy  were 
mainly  attributable  to  the  abstain¬ 
ing  from  the  building  of  new  ships, 
and  the  consequent  purchase  of 
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stores  during  the  past  year.  But 
the  time  would  come  when  it  would 
be  necessary  to  build  new  ships 
and  to  purchase  additional  stores  ; 
and  though  ministers  were  per¬ 
fectly  justified  in  making  such  a 
reduction  in  the  navy  estimates 
this  year,  it  was  one  that  could  not 
be  regarded  as  permanent.  The 
reductions  effected  in  the  army 
estimates  were  confined  to  reduc¬ 
tions  in  the  army  extraordinaries, 
and  in  the  estimates  for  the  militia. 
The  reduction  with  regard  to  the 
latter  arose  from  the  militia  not 
having  been  called  out  for  training 
this  year;  and  that,  therefore,  could 
not  be  looked  upon  as  a  permanent 
reduction.  The  reduction  in  the 
army  extraordinaries  amounted,  he 
believed,  to  200,000/.,  and  that 
alone  could  be  regarded  as  a  per¬ 
manent  reduction. 

The  financial  arrangements  of 
the  Government  were  carried 
without  opposition. 

On  the  27th  of  January  the 
president  of  the  Board  of  Control 
moved  the  appointment  of  a  select 
committee  upon  the  affairs  of  the 
East  India  Company,  and  to  in¬ 
quire  into  the  state  of  trade  be¬ 
tween  Great  Britain,  the  East 
Indies,  and  China.  This  was  only 
the  re-appointment  of  a  committee 
which  had  sat  during  previous  ses¬ 
sions  ;  but  Mr.  Grant  hinted,  that 
as  the  charter  would  expire  in 
April  1834,  and  the  East  India 
Company  had  declined  to  make 
itself  a  party  to  the  discussion,  it 
would  be  necessary  that  the  go¬ 
vernment  should  take  a  more  direct 
management  of  the  question,  though 
without  intimating  its  intentions, 
so  that  expectation  might  not  be 
disappointed.  It  was  impossible 
that  so  complicated  an  inquiry 
could  be  beneficially  conducted  by 
a  numerous  committee,  and  he  in- 
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tended,  therefore,  that  it  should  be 
subdivided.  To  carry  into  effect 
tli  is  proposal,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  have  a  considerable  number  of 
sub- committees,  at  least  six  or 
seven  ,  each  taking  a  separate  branch 
of  the  inquiry.  In  the  East  India 
House,  and  in  the  Board  of  Control, 
the  business  was  divided  into  six 
departments,  each  division  having 
its  separate  functionaries.  Tie  pro¬ 
posed,  therefore,  that  there  should 
be  at  least  six  sub-committees, 
each  taking  one  of  these  depart¬ 
ments.  But  it  would  be  also  neces¬ 
sary  that  there  should  be  other 
sub-divisions,  and  he  thought  that 
as  many  as  eight  sub-committees 
would  be  necessary.  This  practice 
was  not  new  to  the  House,  though 
it  was  seldom  proposed.  Sub-com¬ 
mittees  were  generally  taken  for 
some  specific  purpose,  and  they 
afterwards  returned  to  the  general 
committee.  But  in  this  case,  each 
subject  required  constant  and  as¬ 
siduous  attention,  and  each  must 
be  confined  to  one  sub-committee. 
Therefore  he  should  propose,  that 
there  should  be  seven  or  eight  sub¬ 
committees,  and  that  they  should 
meet  at  least  four  days  a  week.  As 
it  was  necessary  to  provide  for  the 
unavoidable  absence  of  members, 
and  as  a  sufficient  number  of  mem¬ 
bers,  at  least  five  or  six,  would  be 
necessary  in  each  sub-committee, 
it  was  necessary  to  propose  a  nu¬ 
merous  committee,  and  he  should 
propose  forty-eight  or  forty-nine. 
The  present  committee  would  have 
this  advantage — that  the  subject 
was  not  entirely  new.  A  large  mass 
of  testimony  had  already  been  col¬ 
lected  and  laid  upon  the  table ; 
and  though  the  evidence  had  not 
been  systematically  collected,  yet 
the  materials  were  in  evidence, 
and  the  committee  would  be  sup¬ 
plied  with  them.  In  addition  to 
this,  it  had  been  for  some  time  the 


object  of  the  Board  of  Control,  to 
make  preparations  for  the  discus¬ 
sion.  Officers  had  been  employed 
in  classifying  the  evidence  laid  be¬ 
fore  both  Houses,  and  in  separating 
the  different  branches  of  the  evi¬ 
dence.  In  each  of  the  branches  of 
the  sub-committees,  the  first  thing 
would  be  to  collect  the  evidence 
peculiar  to  that  department.  For 
this  purpose,  a  great  object  of  the 
Board  of  Control  had  been  to  get 
good  summaries  of  the  different 
portions  of  evidence,  in  order  that 
the  committee  might  not  have 
the  trouble  of  laborious  examina¬ 
tion  into  the  details. 

The  committee  was  appointed 
without  opposition. 

Still  more  direct  interests 
were  attached  to  the  questions 
connected  with  the  renewal  of  the 
charter  of  the  Bank  of  Eng¬ 
land.  As  the  occasion  of  a  renewal 
of  that  charter  had  always  been 
considered  the  proper  time  for  an 
inquiry  into  the  banking  system  of 
the  country,  and  had  been  looked 
forward  to  by  the  public  as  a  fit¬ 
ting  opportunity  for  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  principles  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  Ministers  did  not 
think  it  their  duty  to  enter  into 
any  communication  or  treaty  with 
the  Bank  for  a  renewal  of  its 
charter,  until  they  had  brought 
the  subject  under  the  consideration 
of  the  House.  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  therefore,  proposed 
(May  22)  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  of  secrecy  to  inquire 
into  and  report  upon  the  expedi¬ 
ency  of  renewing  the  charter  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  and  also  on 
the  existing  system  of  banking  by 
banks  of  issue  in  England  and 
Wales.”  He  trusted  the  House 
would  agree  in  the  propriety  of 
making  it  a  committee  of  secrecy, 
in  order  to  prevent  any  discussions 
in  that  House  upon  the  subject, 
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pending  the  inquiry;  for  on  such  a 
question, involving  the  money  trans¬ 
actions  of  the  country,  nothing  could 
be  more  objectionable  than  these 
discussions.  As  to  the  questions 
for  consideration,  first,  the  com¬ 
mittee  would  have  to  decide  whe¬ 
ther  or  not  it  would  be  expedient 
that  the  charter  should  be  renewed ; 
and,  secondly,  in  case  the  de¬ 
termination  in  favour  of  renewal 
should  be  whether  anv  exclusive 
privileges  should  be  given  to  tiie 
Bank ;  and  it  would  then  be  for 
the  committee  to  recommend  to 
the  House  to  what  degree  such  ex¬ 
clusive  privileges  should  be  ex¬ 
tended,  and  upon  what  conditions. 
After  this,  another  question  for  the 
consideration  of  the  committee 
would  be,  the  existing  system  of 
banking,  with  reference  to  banks 
of  issue.  They  would  likewise  have 
to  consider  the  Bank  of  England 
in  its  quality  of  banker  to  the  state. 
This  was  quite  a  separate  view  of 
the  question  from  looking  to  the 
Bank  of  England  as  a  bank  of  issue, 
and  therefore  its  consideration 
should  be  kept  separate  and  dis¬ 
tinct.  It  was  not  intended,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  committee  should 
go  into  the  question  of  the  cur¬ 
rency  ;  it  was  to  confine  itself  to 
banking  properly  so  called.  One 
exception  to  this  was  to  be  found 
in  the  1/.  notes.  It  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  exclude  that  question 
from  the  consideration  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  if  they  should  think  fit  to 
enter  upon  it,  although  in  so  far 
as  regarded  his  own  opinion  lie 
would  rather  that  they  should  not; 

Mr.  Baring  and  Sir  M.  W.  Rid¬ 
ley  thought  that  it  would  be  better 
to’  restrict  the  committee  from  en¬ 
tering  into  that  question,  the  more 
particularly  as  the  1  /.  notes  did 
not  form  part  of  the  present  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  country,  and  the 
entering  upon  it  would’  be  again  to 


agitate  the  subject,  and  to  raise 
expectations  which  might  not  be 
realised.  Sir  R.  Vyvyan  wished 
the  whole  subject  to  be  delayed 
till  a  new  parliament.  Others 
thought  that  this  would  be  mak¬ 
ing  bad  worse.  But  in  substance 
it  was  so  delayed,  for,  although  a 
committee  was  appointed  in  con¬ 
formity  with  lord  Althorpe's  mo¬ 
tion,  and  examined  a  number  of 
witnesses,  it  had  made  no  report 
when  parliament  was  prorogued, 
and  subsequently  dissolved.  Neither 
did  it  maintain  its  character  of  a 
committee  of  secrecy.  After  the 
prorogation  ministers  published 
the  evidence  which  had  been  taken 
regarding  the  affairs  of  the  Bank. 
These  immediately  became  topics 
of  violent  discussion.  The  effect 
of  these  disclosures  was  at  first 
prejudicial. to  the  Bank.  They  were 
said  to  prove  that  its  profits  had 
been  over  estimated,  and  that  di¬ 
vidends  had  been  paid  out  of  capi¬ 
tal.  Bank  stock  fell  twelve  per 
cent,  in  the  course  of  a  few  davs, 
but  speedily  recovered. 

A  question  connected  with  the 
financial  affairs  of  the  country, 
though  it  was  treated  more  as  a 
question  of  political  party,  and  on 
which  ministers  were  more  hardly 
pressed  than  on  any  other,  arose 
out  of  the  treaty  of  1814  for  the 
incorporation  of  the  Belgian  pro¬ 
vinces  with  Holland.  By  that 
treaty  Great  Britain  had  agreed  to 
pay  a  certain  share  of  a  debt  due 
to  Russia  by  Holland,  so  long  as 
Holland  and  Belgium  continued  to 
be  conjoined.  They  had  now  been 
disjoined  for  more  than  a  year; 
they  were  to  be  finally  disjoined, 
yet  ministers  had  been  going  on 
making  these  payments  without 
any  new  authority  from  parlia¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Herries  brought  the 
matter  before  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons;  on  the  26‘th  of  January,  He 
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stated,  that,  by  the  convention  of 
the  13th  of  August,  1814,  u  in 
order  the  better  to  provide  for  the 
defence  and  incorporation  of  the 
Belgic  provinces  with  Holland/’  it 
was  agreed,  that  his  Britannic  Ma¬ 
jesty  should  engage  to  defray  cer¬ 
tain  charges.  One  of  them  was 
the  payment  of  1,000,000/.  to 
Sweden  ;  secondly,  the  advance 
of  2,000,000/.  to  be  applied,  in 
concert  with  the  prince  sovereign 
of  the  Netherlands,  in  aid  of  an 
equal  sum  to  be  furnished  by  him, 
towards  augmenting  and  improv¬ 
ing  the  defences  of  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries  ;  and,  thirdly,  (which  was  the 
spring  and  ground  of  the  engage¬ 
ment)  ee  to  bear  equally  with  Hol¬ 
land  such  further  charges  as  might 
be  agreed  upon  between  the  said 
high  contracting  parties  and  their 
allies  towards  the  final  and  satis¬ 
factory  settlement  of  the  Low 
Countries,  in  union  with  Holland, 
and  under  the  dominion  of  the 
House  of  Orange,  not  exceeding 
in  the  whole  the  sum  of  3,000,000/., 
to  be  defrayed  by  Great  Britain/' 
That  engagement,  which  in  the 
original  French  of  the  treaty  was 
more  forcibly  expressed,  and  might 
thus  be  translated,  conjointly, 
and  always  in  equal  shares/’— that 
indefinite  engagement  to  pay  such 
further  sums  for  and  with  Holland, 
to  secure  the  incorporation  of  the 
Belgic  provinces  with  Holland, 
as  should  not  exceed  3,000,000/., 
was  reduced  by  a  subsequent  treaty 
to  a  specific  and  definite  basis.  Care 
was  taken  that  no  mistake  should 
occur,  and  the  preamble  to  the 
second  treaty,  after  stating,  that  the 
king  of  the  Netherlands  had  (for 
his  own  interests)  resolved  to  pro¬ 
ceed  immediately  to  execute  with 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  a  conven¬ 
tion,  went  on  to  sav,  cf  to  which  his 
Britannic  Majesty  agrees  to  be  a 


party,  in  pursuance  of  engagements 
taken  by  his  said  Majesty  with  the 
king  of  the  Netherlands,  in  a  con¬ 
vention  signed  at  London  on  the 
13 tli  of  August,  1814."  This  treaty 
was  the  origin  of  these  payments 
to  Russia,  which  were  made  in 
reference  to  Holland.  Clear  it  was, 
that  the  reason  of  the  payment  was 
the  incorporation  of  the  Belgic 
provinces  with  Holland  :  and  that 
we  were  to  pay  only  in  equal  shares 
with  Holland ;  and  it  would  be  ex¬ 
traordinary  were  it  otherwise  ;  for 
it  would  be  wild  upon  our  part 
were  we  to  engage  singly  to  pay, 
not  for  any  general  purpose,  but 
for  a  specific  purpose,  in  which 
Holland  was  especially  interested  : 
it  would  be  very  strange  if  we 
were  to  pay,  while  our  co-partner 
paid  nothing.  To  limit  the  effect 
of  this  treaty,  a  clause  was  intro¬ 
duced,  declaring — “  It  is  hereby 
understood  and  agreed  upon  be¬ 
tween  the  high  contracting  parties, 
that  the  said  payments  on  the  part 
of  their  Majesties,  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands  and  the  King  of 
Great  Britain  as  aforesaid,  shall 
cease  and  determine,  should  the 
possession  and  sovereignty  (which 
God  forbid)  of  the  Belgic  provinces 
at  any  time  pass,  or  be  severed  from 
the  dominions  of  Ills  majesty  the 
king  of  the  Netherlands  previous 
to  the  complete  liquidation  of  the 
same/'  This,  however,  was  not 
only  executory  but  prohibitive;  and 
the  statesmen  who  framed  it  took 
care  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure, 
and  strictly  to  prohibit  this  pay¬ 
ment  in  the  event  of  separation. 
These  men  made  the  treaty  define 
the  time,  when  payment  was  to  cease 
and  determine ;  and  had  not  that 
time  arrived?  On  the  one  side,  also, 
the  payment  ceased,  for  Holland  re¬ 
fused  longer  to  pay,  while  England 
—  and  this  was  a  fact  which  did  not 
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remain  to  be  proved,  as  it  was  con¬ 
ceded —had  still  continued  to  make 
these  payments,  in  spite  of  the 
prohibition,  and  of  her  co-partner 
feeling  herself  entirely  relieved 
from  this  engagement.  That  there 
was  no  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  treaty,  the  House  had  the 
authority  of  the  Treasury  itself — — 
that  department  to  which  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  this  treaty,  being  only 
ministerial,  was  confided.  He  had 
called  for  an  account  of  the  money 
advanced  by  the  Treasury  under 
the  first  treaty,  that  was  to  say, 
under  the  three  heads  of  the  ad¬ 
ditional  article  of  1814 ;  and  that 
account  had  been  made  out  in  a 
manner  which  did  credit  to  those 
engaged  in  it.  In  1828  the  Treasury 
had  been  required  by  the  finance 
committee  to  give  in  accounts  not 
only  of  the  sums  paid  under  the 
head  of  the  Russian  loan,  but  also 
of  the  conditions  under  which  such 
sums  were  granted.  The  return 
contained  all  the  sums  paid,  and  to 
it  was  attached  a  brief  statement 
of  the  conditions  of  the  payment  in 
these  words — cf  These  payments 
to  cease,  should  the  dominion  of  the 
Eelgic  provinces  pass  from  the 
king  of  Holland/’  Now,  however, 
it  appeared  that  nowithstanding 
these  distinctly  recorded  under¬ 
standings  as  to  the  effect  of  the  loan 
and  the  conditions — notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  specific  stipulation  in  the 
treaties,  and  the  distinct  recognition 
in  the  act  of  parliament  that  the 
payments  were  to  be  made  by  the 
lords  of  the  Treasury,  “when  the 
same  may  be  from  time  to  time 
payable,  as  specified  in  the  said 
convention,” —  and  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  occurrence  of  the  fact  which 
rendered  it  improper  to  make  any 
payment — we  had  for  the  last  three 
terms  of  payment  continued  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  money  of  this  country, 


after  the  Hutch  had  refused — for 
three  times  they  had  refused — to 
pay,  since  the  separation  between 
the  two  countries.  Was  it  to  be 
allowed  that  the  lords  of  the 
Treasury  should  enlarge  their  own 
powers?  Although  they  might 
come  down,  as  too  often  had  been 
the  case,  with  an  act  to  amend  an 
act,  nothing  of  that  kind  had 
been  done  here,  and  therefore  the 
Treasury  had  not  acted  correctly. 
If  parliament  had  legislated  when 
the  whole  case  was  not  before  it, 
what  ought  ministers  to  do?  They 
ought  to  come  down  and  declare 
how  matters  stood,  and  ask  for  any 
necessary  powers  that  parliament 
might  not  have  conceded ;  and  no 
doubt  existed  but  that  parliament 
would  give  such  powers  as  were 
fitting.  Another  defence  had  been 
made  elsewhere,  that  as  we  were 
participant  and  active  in  contri¬ 
buting  to  the  independence  of  Bel¬ 
gium,  therefore  we  should  be  bound 
to  the  conditions  of  our  bond. 
Was  it  possible  that,  after  parlia¬ 
ment  had  given  its  direction  to  the 
Treasury,  which  was  a  mere  ser¬ 
vant,  it  should  be  allowed  to  disobey, 
or  that  the  Treasury  should  assume 
the  power  to  dispense  with  treaties 
and  with  statutes?  He  therefore 
moved  three  resolutions.  The  first 
was  to  the  effect,  that  by  the 
55  Geo.  III.,  for  carrying  into 
effect  the  convention  between  Great 
Britain,  the  Netherlands,  and  Rus¬ 
sia — the  Treasury  was  empowered 
to  issue  sums  to  pay  the  interest 
and  capital  due  by  Holland  to 
Russia,  conformably  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  convention.  The 
second  resolution  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  payment  of  these  sums 
was  made  to  depend  upon  the  non¬ 
separation  of  the  kingdoms  of  Hol¬ 
land  and  Belgium  :  and  the  third, 
that  as  the  kingdoms  of  Belgium 
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and  Holland  had  been  separated,  all 
payments,  made  since  that  separa¬ 
tion,  were  unwarranted  by  act  of 
parliament,  and  contrary  to  the 
treaty  recognizing  the  loan. 

In  defence  of  the  conduct  of  mi¬ 
nisters,  Lord  Althorpe  argued  that 
the  true  question  was,  whether  the 
country  was  not  bound  in  honour 
to  the  continued  payment  of  those 
sums.  Looking  only  at  the  strict 
letter  of  the  treaty,  we  might  not 
be  bound  ;  but  a  careful  examina¬ 
tion  of  its  spirit  and  provisions  con¬ 
vinced  him  that  our  honour  was 
pledged  to  the  payments,  and  that 
on  no  other  consideration  than  that 
it  was  so  pledged  should  we  have  in¬ 
terfered  as  we  had  done  in  the  affairs 
of  Holland  and  Belgium.  The  pay¬ 
ment  was  said  to  be  contingent  on 
the  non-separation  of  Belgium  and 
Holland ;  and  that  the  fact  of  a 
severance  having  taken  place  be¬ 
tween  the  states  made  null  the 
original  compact.  But  the  sepa¬ 
ration  contemplated  by  the  framers 
of  the  treaty  was  one  made  by  ex¬ 
ternal  force,  and  had  nothing  to 
say  to  any  severance  proceeding 
from  causes  wholly  internal.  That 
the  object  of  the  treaty  was  to 
secure  the  union  of  the  Dutch  and 
Belgic  provinces  under  the  King 
of  the  Netherlands,  and  that  Hol¬ 
land  only  derived  benefit  from  its 
provisions,  was  but  partially  true. 
Was  it  no  benefit  to  Russia  to  be 
secured  the  payment  of  a  debt  ? 
And  was  it  not  the  evident  object 
of  the  British  Government,  in 
pledging  this  country  to  a  moiety 
of  the  debt  due  by  Holland  to 
Russia,  to  give  Russia  an  interest 
in  preserving  the  integrity  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  ?  It 
was  to  effect  this  object,  by  giving 
Russia  an  interest  in  preventing 
the  severance  of  Holland  and  Bel¬ 
gium— that  this  country  concluded 


the  treaty;  and  to  that  treaty  we 
were  in  equity  still  pledged.  That 
Holland  refused  to  pay  was  imma¬ 
terial.  If  one  pledged  himself  to 
the  payment  of  a  debt  to  which 
there  was  also  a  third  party,  it 
would  be  dishonourable  to  take 
advantage  of  that  third  party  hav¬ 
ing  refused  to  fulfil  his  engage¬ 
ment,  as  a  legal  reason  for  also 
refusing  to  fulfil  your  engagement. 
If  the  conditions  on  which  a  debt 
was  contracted  were  altered  or 
broken  by  circumstances  over  which 
the  creditor  had  no  control,  did  it 
follow  that  the  moral  obligation  of 
the  debt  was  also  broken  ?  When 
this  question  first  came  under  his 
official  notice,  he  referred  it  to  the 
law  officers  of  the  Crown,  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether,  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  this 
country  was  bound  to  continue  the 
payment  of  the  monies.  The  answer 
of  the  law  officers  was,  that  we  were 
bound  to  continue  these  payments 
by  the  treaty,  of  which  the  act  of 
Parliament  was  a  mere  formal  le¬ 
gislative  sanction.  In  consequence 
of  the  opinion  of  the  law  officers, 
agreeing  as  it  did  with  his  own,  a 
legal  treasury  check  was  issued 
for  the  payment.  The  noble  audi¬ 
tor  of  the  Exchequer,  Lord  Gren¬ 
ville,  did,  when  the  matter  was 
first  submitted  to  his  consideration, 
express  a  doubt  whether  we  were 
bound  to  continue  these  payments. 
But  when  the  opinion  of  the  law 
officers  of  the  Crown  and  the 
grounds  on  which  it  was  formed 
were  submitted  to  Lord  Grenville, 
he  expressed  his  concurrence  with 
the  propriety  of  these  opinions,  and 
consequently  with  the  course  pur¬ 
sued  by  the  Treasury.  With  re¬ 
spect  to  the  resolutions,  he  had 
only  to  say  that,  as  the  two  first 
were  merely  declaratory  of  the  fact, 
he  would  only,  so  far  as  they  were 
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concerned,  move  the  previous  ques¬ 
tion  ;  but  as  the  third  resolution 
was  a  direct  censure  on  ministers, 
he  would  meet  it  with  a  direct 
negative. 

The  Attorney  and  Solicitor- 
General,  on  whose  opinion  minis¬ 
ters  had  acted,  had  to  defend  that 
opinion.  Excepting  an  argu¬ 
ment  that,  as  the  treaty  had  not 
expired,  to  meddle  with  it  would 
be  touching  the  king’s  prerogative, 
and  to  which  Sir  James  Scarlett 
answered  that  this  was  to  confer  a 
prerogative  of  not  merely  making 
treaties,  but  of  construing  them  as 
the  Crown  might  please,  even  after 
they  had  been  approved  of  by  par¬ 
liament,  and  a  suggestion  of  the 
Solicitor  General  that  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  3, 000,000/.  for  which  we 
had  become  bound  on  account  of 
Holland  must  be  held  to  have  been 
given  partly  at  least  for  the  Hutch 
colonies  which  we  had  retained  at 
the  general  peace,  and  still  re¬ 
tained— with  these  exceptions,  the 
argument  of  these  law  officers  re¬ 
solved  into  this,  that  there  was  an 
obligation  in  honour  and  equity  to 
continue  the  payments.  Accord¬ 
ingly  the  Solicitor- General  said 
that  it  would  not  do  to  quote  to 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  making 
an  equitable  demand,  our  acts  of 
parliament  of  which  he  knew  no¬ 
thing, —  apparently  not  seeing  that, 
if  these  acts  of  parliament  were 
inconsistent  with  that  demand, 
they  must  have  a  different  meaning 
from  what  ministers  gave  to  them, 
and  the  latter  must  have  been  act¬ 
ing  without  any  authority  to  be 
found  within  them.  Dr.  Lushing- 
ton,  too,  argued,  that  what  had 
happened  was  evidently  a  casus 
improvisus ,  for  which  Russia  was 
not  to  blame.  But  if  so,  minis¬ 
ters  ought  to  have  got  parliament 
to  provide  for  it,  The  very  objec¬ 


tion  was,  not  that  ministers  had 
made  a  proposition  to  parliament 
which  parliament  was  not  bound 
in  expediency  or  honour  to  adopt, 
but  that  they  had  taken  it  upon 
themselves,  without  consulting 
parliament,  to  pay  money  which 
no  act  of  parliament  gave  them 
any  authority  to  pay.  Mr.  Fre¬ 
derick  Pollock,  Sir  James  Scarlett, 
and  Sir  Edward  Sugden,all  treated 
the  case  as  so  clear  against  the 
ministry,  that  no  debateable  point 
could  be  raised  on  it.  The  words 
in  the  act  of  Parliament  (and  never 
were  there  clearer  vrords  in  an  act 
of  Parliament)  gave  a  right  to  the 
proper  officer  to  pay  certain  sums 
of  money  wdiile  a  particular  case 
existed.  That  case  no  longer  ex¬ 
isted.  What,  then,  became  of  the 
right  ?  The  terms  of  the  treaty 
were,  that  the  payment  should 
continue,  until  Belgium  had  passed 
away  from  Holland.  The  phrase 
was  passed  away.”  Could  there 
be  found,  in  language,  a  more 
comprehensive  phrase?  Had  not 
Belgium  passed  away”  from  Hol¬ 
land?  Had  it  not  been  severed 
from  Holland  ?  To  sav  that  the 
treaty  and  act  of  parliament  meant 
passed  away  “  by  external  force,” 
wras  not  to  argue,  but  to  impose  a 
mere  arbitrary  gloss.  Was  Hol¬ 
land  bound  ?  Even  ministers  did 
not  maintain  that.  Yet  it  could 
not  mean  external  force  in  regard 
to  her,  and  something  else  in  re¬ 
gard  to  us. 

Lord  John  Russell  argued,  like 
Lord  Althorpe,  that  it  vras  the 
spirit  of  the  treaty  which  must  be 
looked  at,  and  that  spirit  justified 
the  payments.  He  complained, 
moreover,  that  the  resolutions  were 
moved,  with  a  mere  party  view, 
not  from  any  love  of  economy,  or 
any  desire  to  maintain  a  constitu¬ 
tional  principle,  He  complained, 
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too,  that  a  motion  should  be  made 
for  censuring  ministers,  without 
calling  for  papers,  without  any 
allusion  to  the  circumstances  which 
had  occurred  in  1830  and  1831, 
and  on  which  the  interpretation  of 
the  treaty  might  in  a  very  great 
degree  depend.  He  never  knew 
such  a  vote  of  censure  proposed 
against  any  administration,  without 
previous  investigation.  Mr.  C. 
Wynn  thought  this  complaint  of 
the  non-production  of  papers  the 
strangest  that  could  have  been 
made,  coming  as  it  did  from  the 
very  ministers  who  alone  could 
produce  those  papers,  if  useful  to 
their  defence.  If  they  had  any 
explanation  to  give,  why  did  they 
not  come  down  and  explain  the 
course  they  had  pursued,  or  in¬ 
tended  to  pursue,  and  why  did 
they  not  themselves  bring  down 
these  papers?  Now,  when  they 
found  the  sensation  created  by  this 
debate,  they  wished  to  ask  for  time, 
and  the  pretence  was  resorted  to, 
that  this  was  brought  forward  as 
a  party  question.  It  was,  however, 
no  such  thing,  but  the  House  of 
Commons  were  to  act  as  judges 
in  a  matter  of  the  highest  im¬ 
portance. — The  result  of  this  mo¬ 
tion  being  nothing  less  than  this, — 
whether  parliament  was  to  be 
bound  by  a  private  money  engage¬ 
ment  between  the  Crown  and  Fo¬ 
reign  States,  which  had  never  been 
communicated  to  parliament. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  the  nature 
of  the  question  was,  not  whether 
there  existed  an  honourable  en¬ 
gagement  on  the  part  of  this  coun¬ 
try  to  make  certain  payments,  but 
whether  a  subordinate  department 
should  or  should  not  be  bound  to 
act  according  to  an  act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  There  was  and  there  could 
be  no  doubt  here  as  to  what  was 
expressed  by  the  act  of  Parliament. 
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If  there  were  any  engagement  of  a 
different  nature  still  binding,  and 
if  he  were  asked  whether  the  lapse 
of  fifteen  years  might  not  enable 
the  government  to  produce  it,  he 
would  say,  if  the  time  had  not  ar¬ 
rived  for  the  disclosure,  then  it  was 
the  duty  of  ministers  to  come  down 
with  a  message  from  His  Majesty, 
stating  that  such  engagement  did 
exist,  and  they  should  ask,  either 
fora  vote  of  confidence,  or  introduce 
a  new  act  of  Parliament.  If  there 
were  any  thing  in  recent  negotia¬ 
tions  which  might  render  the  same 
course  advisable,  still  they  should 
have  come  to  the  House  of  Commons 
and  asked  either  for  a  vote  of  credit 
or  brought  in  a  new  bill.  On  the 
contrary,  however,  the  ministers 
had  determined  on  attempting  to 
vindicate  the  course  they  had  pur¬ 
sued,  and  under  an  act  which  con¬ 
ferred  no  such  power  as  they  had 
enforced.  The  question  was,  whe¬ 
ther,  under  the  convention  and  this 
act  of  Parliament,  the  treasury 
had  authority  to  make  these  pay¬ 
ments.  He  knew  nothing  of  the 
circumstances  beyond  what  had 
been  stated  to-night.  There  might 
be  correspondence  which  would 
constitute  an  equitable  engage¬ 
ment;  and  if  so,  he  should  agree 
to  it.  Much  stress  had  been  laid 
on  the  circumstance,  that  because 
we  interfered  in  the  act  which 
ended  in  the  separation  of  Belgium 
and  Holland,  therefore  we  were 
bound  not  to  forego  those  pledges 
or  debts  to  which  we  should  be  lia¬ 
ble  but  for  our  interference. 
Agreed ;  but  was  not  Russia  also 
an  interfering  party,  and  as  such 
should  she  not  also  feel  a  delicacy 
in  insisting  upon  the  payment  of 
debts,  the  obligations  of  which 
her  interference  had  destroyed  ? 
But  the  most  extraordinary 
argument  of  all  was  that  of  the 
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Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
“  The  separation  spoken  of  in  the 
treaties/’  said  he,  ff  meant  separa¬ 
tion  by  external  force.”  So,  then, 
if  through  intrigues,  or  any  means 
short  of  hostile  attack,  Belgium 
“passed  over”  to  France,  —  and 
they  all  knew  how  near  the  duke 
of  Nemours  had  been  to  the  Belgic 
throne, — England  was  bound  to 
continue  the  payments  to  Russia. 
And  then  the  logic  of  the  noble 
lord  with  respect  to  the  resolutions! 
He  admitted  the  first  two,  but  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  third,  which  was  the 
necessary  consequence  of  the  two 
admitted  by  him, — that  is,  he  ad¬ 
mitted  the  major  and  minor  terms 
of  a  syllogism,  but  arbitrarily  de¬ 
nied  the  logical  conclusion. 

Lord  Palmerston  said  that  Russia, 
of  her  own  accord  (and  thiswas  im¬ 
portant  to  the  question)  made  the 
payment  of  the  loan  contingent  on 
the  integrity  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands,— that  was,  Russia 
knew  that  it  was  a  matter  of  para¬ 
mount  importance  to  England, 
that  the  union  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Belgium  and  Holland,  under  one 
monarchy,  should  be  observed  in¬ 
violably  by  all  other  nations;  and 
accordingly  Russia,  solely  with  a 
view  to  manifest  her  ardent  desire 
to  co-operate  with  England,  de¬ 
clared,  in  the  terms  of  the  treaty, 
that  the  loan  should  cease  to  be 
obligatory,  when  a  separation 
between  Holland  and  Belgium  had 
taken  place.  If  it  had  been  the 
policy  of  England  to  declare  against 
the  union  of  these  kingdoms, 
Russia  would,  in  the  spirit  with 
which  she  volunteered  this  con¬ 
dition  of  the  loan,  have  equally 
co-operated  with  what  she  conceived 
to  be  the  predilections  of  England, 
and  have  made  the  separation  the 
basis  of  the  loan.  Was  this  gra¬ 
tuitous  generosity  on  the  part  of 


Russia  to  be  now  turned  against 
herself  by  those  in  whose  favour 
she  had  volunteered  ? 

When  the  House  divided,  the 
previous  question  was  carried 
against  the  first  two  resolutions  by 
a  majority  of  only  twenty,  there 
being  239  for  it,  and  219  for  the 
resolutions.  For  the  third  resolu¬ 
tion  there  were  214,  and  against  it 
238,  leaving  to  the  government  a 
majority  of  only  twenty-four. 
Excluding  the  parties  inculpated 
in  the  charge,  the  resolutions  would 
have  been  carried.  Many  of  their 
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usual  adherents,  and  among  them 
Mr.  Hume,  voted  against  them. 
Their  secretary  at  war,  sir  Henry 
Parnell,  failed  to  attend  to  vote 
for  them.  The  consequence  was 
the  loss  of  his  office.  He  was 
succeeded  by  sir  John  Cam  Hob- 
house,  who,  forsaking  his  former 
occupation  of  inveighing  against 
army  estimates  and  military  flog¬ 
ging,  was  compelled  to  oppose 
motions  for  the  reduction  of  the 
one,  and  the  abolition  of  the  other. 

Ministers  themselves,  in  truth, 
while  thus  maintaining  that  the 
original  treaty  authorized  every 
thing  that  they  had  done,  had 
entered  into  a  new  convention  with 
Russia.  Its  ratification  had  been 
delayed,  because  Russia  delayed  to 
ratify  the  treaty  of  November 
1831  between  the  five  powers  and 
Belgium,  and  because  the  separ¬ 
ation,  on  which  this  new  convention 
was  founded,  could  not  be  finally 
fixed  till  that  treaty  was  ratified. 
It  was  laid  before  parliament  on 
the  27th  of  June.  On  the  12th  of 
July  lord  A  1th or pe  moved  the 
House  to  go  into  committee  to 
consider  of  it,  with  the  view  that 
a  bill  should  be  brought  in  to 
enable  his  Majesty  to  execute  it. 
It  provided  for  continuing  the  pay* 
men ts,  which  thus,  after  all,  were  to 
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receive,,  and  must  be  held  therefore 
to  require,  the  sanction  of  parlia¬ 
ment.  The  opposition  thought  this 
strengthened  their  case.  If  a  new 
convention  was  necessary,  the  for- 
mer  payments  must  have  been 
made  without  authority.  In  the 
month  of  July,  1831,  the  law 
officers  of  the  crown  had  been 
called  on  for  their  opinion,  whether, 
after  the  separation  of  Belgium 
from  Holland,  ministers  would  be 
authorized  to  continue  the  pay¬ 
ments  of  the  Russia-Dutch  loan. 
The  law-officers  gave  their  opinion 
in  the  affirmative,  and  the  treasury 
paid  the  money.  Four  months 
after,  as  the  documents  now  pro¬ 
duced  showed,  and  when  another 
payment  was  almost  due,  ministers 
acted  in  the  very  teeth  of  this 
opinion  of  their  law-officers,  and 
concluded  a  convention  with  Russia, 
the  preamble  of  which  stated,  as  if 
in  mockery  of  the  legal  opinion  they 
professed  to  have  acted  upon,  that 
the  king  of  England  and  the  em¬ 
peror  of  all  the  Russias  considered 
the  events,  which  had  occurred  in 
the  Netherlands  since  1831,  to 
have  changed  altogether  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  under  which  the  letter 
of  the  convention  was  framed.  In 
the  face  of  their  own  declarations, 
and  of  the  opinions  of  their  official 
law  advisers,  ministers  had  entered 
into  a  convention  which,  pro  tanto , 
was  equivalent  to  a  declaration, 
that  the  separation  of  Belgium  from 
Holland,  released  them  from  a 
continuance  of  the  payment  to 
Russia.  Nay,  it  now  appeared, 
that  they  had  refused  to  pay  in 
June  1831,  though  they  paid  in 
January  1832,  while  the  co liven- 
tion,  which  they  admitted  to  be 
necessary  by  the  very  fact  of 
framing  it,  was  still  unratified.  The 
following  resolution  was  moved,  as 
an  amendment  to  lord  Althorpe’s 
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motion  :  “  That  it  appears  to  this 
House  that  the  payment  made  by 
the  commissioners  of  the  treasury, 
on  account  of  the  interest  due  on 
the  Russian  loan,  in  Holland,  in 
January  last,  when  the  obligation 
and  authority  to  make  such  pay¬ 
ment  had,  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  convention  with  Holland 
and  Russia,  and  of  the  act  of  par¬ 
liament  founded  thereon,  ceased 
and  determined  ;  and  also  when  a 
new  convention  with  Russia,  not 
then  communicated  to  this  House, 
had  been  entered  into,  recognizing 
the  necessity  of  recurring  to  par¬ 
liament  for  power  to  continue  such 
payments  under  the  circumstances 
which  had  attended  the  separation 
which  had  taken  place  between 
Holland  and  Belgium,  was  an  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  public  money  not 

warranted  by  law.”  Ministers  still 
•> 

argued  the  question  on  the  ground, 
whether  this  country  was  bound 
in  good  faith  to  continue  the  pay¬ 
ments  ?  If  we  were,  this  convention 
was  only  to  fulfil  that  duty.  The 
opposition  answered,  that  the 
question  on  the  amendment  was, 
whether  ministers  had  paid  money 
without  the  authority  of  parlia¬ 
ment — whatever  the  purpose  might 
be — and  this  convention  was  only 
an  unanswerable  proof  that  they 
had.  LordAlthorpe  declared  that 
if  his  motion  were  lost,  it  would 
upset  the  ministry.  The  amend¬ 
ment  was  lost  by  forty-six,  there 
being  197  for  it,  and  243  against 
it.  During  the  progress  of  the 
bill  founded  on  the  motion,  Mr.  A. 
Baring  moved  an  address  to  the 
king  u  praying  his  Majesty  to  be 
graciously  pleased  to  direct  that 
there  be  laid  before  that  House 
copies  or  extracts  of  any  documents 
relating' to  the  convention  of  the 
19th  of  May  1815,  between  Great 
Britain,  Russia,  and  the  Nether- 
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lands,  explanatory  of  the  spirit  and 
objects  of  that  convention/.  Mi¬ 
nisters  opposed  it,  and  were  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  majority  of  thirty-six. 
Mr.  Hume  who  had  voted  against 
them  in  January,  voted  for  them 
on  the  12th  of  July,  and  now  voted 
for  them  again,  although  he  de¬ 
clared  he  knew  they  were  in  the 
wrong.  He  said  that  on  the  12th 
of  July  he  had  come  down  to  the 
House  with  a  iirm  determination 
to  vote  against  them;  but  when  he 
found  by  whom  he  was  surrounded, 
he  was  extremely  unwilling  to 
become  a  party  to  a  proceeding 
which  he  so  much  disliked  as  driving 
ministers  from  office.  He  had  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  he  changed 
his  opinion,  and  voted  with  the  whigs 
against  the  lories,  although  he  be¬ 
lieved  the  whigs  to  be  in  the  wrong. 
He  was  determined  not  to  assist 
in  turning  out  ministers,  until  they 
had  completed  the  great  measure 
of  reform.  That  was  the  plain 
fact.  A  great  deal  remained  to  be 
done  yet,  and  he  wanted  to  see  a 
new  election  take  place.  The 
object  of  the  opposition  was  merely 
to  effect  a  change  from  whigs  to 
tories,  and  not  to  save  the  public 
money.  The  present  motion,  like 
the  former,  was  intended  as  a 
mere  trial  of  strength  between  the 
two  parties,  and  he  would  support 
ministers,  however  unwillingly.  He 
was  determined  to  support  minis¬ 
ters,  right  or  wrong. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1831,  a 
violent  hurricane  had  occasioned  a 
great  deal  of  damage  in  Barbadoes, 
St.  Vincent,  and  St.  Lucia.  The 
government  ascertained  upon  in¬ 
quiry  that  the  amount  of  property 
destroyed  in  these  th  ree  islands, 
was  not  less  than  1,700,000/.  On 
the  occasion  of  a  similar  disaster 
in  1780  the  loss  had  amounted 
to  100,000/.,  and  had  been  met 


by  a  grant  of  80,000/.  Minis¬ 
ters  now  proposed,  and  parlia¬ 
ment  agreed,  to  grant  his  Majesty 
100,000/.  for  the  relief  of  the 
sufferers  in  Barbadoes,  St.  Vincent, 
and  St.  Lucia. 

Jamaica  was  soon  visited  by  a 
calamity  of  a  different  kind,  but 
not  less  destructive.  In  the  end 
of  December  1831,  a  formidable 
insurrection,  which  for  some  time 
had  been  secretly  organized,  broke 
out  among  the  slaves,  particularly 
in  the  parishes  of  Trelawney, 
Portland,  and  St.  James.  About 
the  20th  of  that  month,  the 
negroes  on  several  estates  began 
to  refuse  to  go  to  their  work. 
Then  they  assembled  together  in 
large  bodies ;  supplied  themselves 
with  arms,  and  rose  in  open  rebel¬ 
lion.  T  h e  v  m  arch e d  over  t  h  e  cou  n - 
try,  spreading  devastation  around 
them.  On  almost  every  estate  in 
that  part  of  the  island,  many  of 
them  being  among  the  most  valuable 
of  its  plantations,  the  buildings 
and  produce  were  set  in  flames. 
Nor  was  the  destruction  confined 
to  the  property  of  the  whites. 
The  houses  and  small  settlements 
of  free  people  of  colour  shared  in 
it  equally  with  the  larger  plant¬ 
ations  of  the  white  inhabitants. 
On  the  30th  of  December  it  was 
found  necessary  to  proclaim  martial 
law.  The  militia  of  the  different 
parishes  was  called  out ;  and  sir 
Willoughby  Cotton  marched  to 
Montego  Bay  with  between  two 
and  three  hundred  troops  of  the 
line.  In  the  mean  time  two  en- 
gagementshad  taken  place  between 
the  negroes  and  the  militia.  In 
both  the  former  were  routed  ;  but 
they  again  made  head  in  some 
other  quarter.  At  length  the 
troops  succeeded  in  following  and 
dispersing  them,  and  they  began 
to  come  in  to  take  the  benefit  of 
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the  offers  in  the  proclamations 
which  had  been  issued  of  a  pardon 
to  all  but  the  ringleaders.  Of 
the  latter  some  were  shot  after 
trial  by  courts  martial.  By  the 
middle  of  January,  the  danger  was 
over,  though  many  of  the  negroes 
still  remained  out,  and  martial  law 
was  not  yet  recalled.  That  the 
insurrection  had  been  long  medi¬ 
tated  was  proved  by  the  fact  that, 
on  pursuing  those  who  had  ab¬ 
sconded  to  the  woods  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Manchioneal,  in 
the  parish  of  Portland,  twenty-one 
houses,  completely  ready  for  occu¬ 
pation,  were  found  placed  in  such 
deep  recesses  of  the  wood  as 
might  probably  have  long  escaped 
detection. 

By  the  whites,  the  insur¬ 
rection  was  ascribed  partly  to  the 
vague  notions  excited  among  the 
negroes  by  the  orders  in  council, 
intended  to  effect  the  amelioration 
of  their  condition,  and  partly  to 
the  arts  or  imprudence  of  sectarian 
missionaries.  The  former  had 
produced  a  belief  among  the  slaves 
that  their  liberty  had  been  granted 
to  them  by  the  king,  but  was 
fraudulently  kept  back  by  their 
masters;  and  these  ideas,  it  was 
said  had  been  encouraged  by  some 
of  the  missionaries.  So  general  was 
the  opinion  that  the  insurrection 
had  been  the  work  of  the  baptists, 
that  their  chapel  at  Montego  Bay 
was  razed  to  the  ground  by  the 
mob.  Those  at  Falmouth,  Lucia, 
and  Savanna-la-mar,  shared  the 
same  fate.  A  baptist  missionary 
had  arrived  from  England  in  Jan¬ 
uary.  By  the  information  of 
different  negroes,  and  the  confession 
of  others  after  condemnation,  it 
appeared  that  they  looked  forward 
to  his  arrival  as  the  time  when 
they  were  to  expect  freedom,  “that 
he  was  to  bring  their  freedom  out 
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and  in  the  disturbed  state  in 
which  the  district  still  continued, 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  detain 
him.  On  his  papers  being  ex¬ 
amined,  nothing  was  found  to 
criminate  him.  Serious  charges 
were  preferred  against  a  Moravian 
minister.  He  was  tried  by  a  court 
martial  and  acquitted. 

Even  apart  from  the  effect  which 
they  might  have  in  misleading  the 
negroes,  the  orders  in  council  of 
November  1831  were  regarded  by 
the  colonists  as  an  unnecessary 
and  mischievous  interference  with 
their  rights  of  property,  and  even 
with  their  political  privileges. 
These  orders  fixed  the  hours  of 
labour,  appointed  slave-protectors 
to  attend  to  the  rights  of  the 
negroes  as  against  their  own 
masters,  and  contained  various 
other  regulations,  all  thought  to 
be  useful  to  the  slave,  and  intended 
to  prepare  him  gradually  for  eman¬ 
cipation.  They  were  to  be  enforced 
in  the  crown  colonies  by  the  power 
of  the  crown  ;  in  the  others  by 
granting  fiscal  privileges  to  those 
who  obeyed,  such  as  imposing  a 
higher  duty  on  the  produce  of  the 
recusant  islands.  In  both  sets  of 
islands  they  were  regarded  as 
dangerous  incitements  to  turbu¬ 
lence  among  the  negroes,  and  ut¬ 
terly  ruinous  to  the  property  of  the 
planters.  Every  where  there  was 
discontent  and  irritation  against 
the  government  at  home,  and  in 
the  colonies  which  had  legislative 
assemblies,  it  was  plainly  spoken 
out.  The  House  of  Assembly  of 
Jamaica,  in  their  answer  to  the 
speech  with  which  the  governor 
opened  their  session,  said,  “We 
observe  your  Excellency  has  re¬ 
ceived  his  Majesty’s  command  to 
submit  further  propositions  to  us 
respecting  the  future  regulation 
and  government  of  our  slaves.  We 
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should,  however,  be  wanting  in 
candour  to  your  Excellency,  did  we 
not  state  that  all  measures  for  the 
further  amelioration  of  the  slave 
population  must  emanate  from  our¬ 
selves.”  The  governor  sent  them 
a  message  regarding  the  slave  re¬ 
gisters.  They  answered  :  “The 
House  have  considered  your  Ex¬ 
cellency’s  message  containing  some 
complaint  of  his  Majesty’s  principal 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
relative  to  the  slave  registry  re¬ 
turns  sent  from  this  island  last 
year.  This  is  a  subject  which  the 
House  considers  should  be  settled 
between  Viscount  Goderich  and 
the  patentee  of  the  office  of  our 
island  secretary.  The  House  con¬ 
siders  the  transmission  of  the  slave 
registry  to  England  a  wasteful  ex¬ 
penditure  of  public  money,  and  this 
House  will  never  aid  in  any  mea¬ 
sure  which  tends  to  perpetuate  an 
odious  enactment.”  In  Trinidad,  a 
crown  colony,  a  great  meeting  of 
the  planters  was  held  to  oppose  the 
commands  of  the  crown  respecting 
the  treatment  of  the  slave  popula¬ 
tion,  as  contained  in  the  order  in 
council  of  November,  1831.  At  this 
meeting  the  parties  agreed  to  a  pro¬ 
test  against  the  order  in  council, — 
a  petition  to  the  King  for  its  repeal, 
— a  petition  to  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons, — and  a  petition  to  the  House 
of  Peers  for  the  same  object.  With 
this  protest  the  chairman,  accom- 
.  panied  by  a  deputation,  immedi¬ 
ately  proceeded  to  the  Governor  to 
propose  mitigation  or  changes  in 
the  order.  The  Governor  had  no 
power  to  comply  with  their  re¬ 
quest,  but  he  offered  to  transmit 
their  representations  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  at  home.  On  the  return  of 
the  deputation  with  this  answer, 
several  violent  resolutions  were  pro¬ 
posed,  and  some  violent  speeches 
made.  One  planter  “proposed  a 


remedy,— the  only  one,  he  con¬ 
tended,  which  could  be  efficacious, 
—that  until  redress  was  afforded, 
they  should  refuse  to  pay  taxes.” 
They  appointed  a  standing  com¬ 
mittee,  to  meet  every  three 
months.  A  Mr.  Jeremie  had 
written  a  pamphlet  in  which  the 
planters  thought  themselves  ca¬ 
lumniated.  He  was  sent  out 
in  a  high  official  situation  to 
the  Mauritius.  On  his  arrival  off 
Port  Louis,  the  inhabitants  pre¬ 
sented  an  address  to  the  Governor 
to  prevent  him  from  landing. 
“Your  Excellency  knows  that  his 
arrival  is  expected  by  the  slaves  as 
a  signal  of  liberty,  and  that  the 
greatest  excesses  will  be  produced 
by  his  presence.  The  ferment 
increases  every  moment.  The 
free  population  would,  at  any 
hazard,  prevent  the  landing  of  the 
man  whom  they  regard  as  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  the  most  frightful  evils. 
The  slave  population  call  for  him 
with  the  most  lively  ardour.  Blood 
will  flow,  without  doubt,  if  your 
Excel lencv  does  not  resolve  to  em- 
ploy  the  only  remedy  which  yet 
remains,  but  which  is  still  in  your 
power, — that  of  preventing  the 
landing  of  Mr.  Jeremie  at  the  Isle 
of  France.”  Mr.  Jeremie,  however, 
landed,  accompanied  as  a  precau¬ 
tion,  by  the  barges  of  the  men  of 
war,  each  carrying  a  gun.  He  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  government]  house 
amidst  groans  and  hisses.  The  ex¬ 
citement  and  displeasure  of  the 
inhabitants  continued  to  increase, 
till  Mr.  Jeremie  found  it  prudent 
to  leave  the  island.  At  St.  Lucia 
the  schism  between  the  Governor 
and  the  colonists  proceeded  so  far, 
that  the  latter  shut  up  their  stores, 
and  refused  to  transact  any  busi¬ 
ness,  while  the  former  accused  them 
of  conspiracy,  and  laid  an  embargo 
on  the  shipping. 
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This  state  of  matters  in  the 
colonies  roused  the  proprietors  at 
home.  On  the  6th  of  April,  the 
West- India  mercantile  body  of 
London  presented  to  the  Colonial 
Secretary  a  protest  against  the 
order  in  council.  They  there  said 
“  The  order  of  the  King  in  council 
is  unjust  and  oppressive,  inconsist¬ 
ent  with  the  parliamentary  resolu¬ 
tions  of  1823,  and  destructive  of 
the  rights  of  property. 

That  the  intention  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  ministers  to  propose  to  par¬ 
liament  to  adopt  fiscal  regulations, 
for  the  purpose  of  coercing  the  le¬ 
gislative  colonies,  is  cruelly  oppres¬ 
sive  to  the  colonies,  in  the  state  of 
commercial  distress  to  which  they 
have  been  reduced,  and  is  in  itself 
a  course  of  policy  the  most  deplor¬ 
able,  not  only  from  its  having  been 
virtually  abandoned  by  parliament 
during  the  American  revolution, 
but  because,  in  the  present  danger¬ 
ous  and  excited  state  of  the  colo¬ 
nies,  it  is  calculated  to  produce  no 
other  effect  than  the  ruin  and  de¬ 
struction  of  the  property  of  the 
colonists,  and  ultimately  the  de¬ 
gradation  and  barbarism  of  the 
negro  population, 

*f  That  all  attempts  to  induce  his 
majesty’s  ministers  to  pursue  a 
more  safe  and  prudent  course  of 
policy  in  the  government  of  the 
colonies  having  hitherto  failed,  it 
becomes  our  duty  to  protest  against 
the  said  order  of  the  King  in  coun¬ 
cil,  as  regards  the  Crown  colonies, 
against  the  application  of  fiscal 
regulations  for  the  purpose  of  co¬ 
ercing  the  legislative  colonies, 
and  against  the  arbitrary  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  rights  of  private 
property,  without  first  providing  a 
parliamentary  fund  for  compensa¬ 
tion, — a  course  which  has  always 
been  adopted  with  regard  to  pro¬ 
perty  in  this  country*  whenever  it 
Vol.  LXXIV, 


has  been  interfered  with  for  public 
purposes ;  and  if  the  principles  of 
justice  are  to  be  impartially  main¬ 
tained,  the  same  course  ought  to 
be  adopted  with  regard  to  pro¬ 
perty  in  the  West-India  colonies, 
which  has  been  acquired,  and  is 
held,  under  the  same  sanction  of 
law  that  all  property  in  this  country 
is  held. 

“  We, therefore,  throw  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  all  the  consequences  of 
those  proceedings  upon  the  British 
Government,  and  transmit  this  me¬ 
morial  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  as  evidence  of  our 
protest  and  claim  of  compensation 
for  any  loss,  deterioration,  or  de¬ 
struction  of  property  vested  in  the 
Colonies,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
law,  that  has  been,  or  may  be  in¬ 
curred,  in  consequence  of  the  mea¬ 
sures  pursued  by  his  Majesty’s  mi¬ 
nisters.” 

This  was  followed  up  by  a 
public  meeting  of  persons  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  Colonies,  at  which  it 
was  resolved  to  petition  the  House 
of  Lords,  praying  ei  that  a  full  and 
impartial  parliamentary  inquiry 
should  be  instituted  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  ascertaining  the  laws  and 
usages  of  the  colonies,  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  slaves,  the  improvements 
that  had  been  made  in  that  condi¬ 
tion,  and  what  further  steps  could 
be  taken  for  the  amelioration  of 
that  condition  consistently  with 
the  best  interests  of  the  slaves 
themselves,  and  with  the  rights  of 
private  property.”  The  petition 
was  presented  to  the  House  on  the 
17th  of  April  by  the  earl  of  Hare- 
wood.  Ministers  agreed  to  grant 
a  committee,  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  the  order  in  council  was  sus¬ 
pended.  Mr.  Fowell  Buxton  tried 
to  throw  the  Commons  into  a  dif¬ 
ferent  channel,  by  moving  on  the 
24th  of  May,  while  the  Lords’ 
[T] 
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committee  was  still  sitting,  “  that 
a  select  committee  be  appointed  to 
consider  and  report  upon  the  mea¬ 
sures  expedient  to  be  adopted  for 
properly  effecting  the  extinction  of 
slavery  throughout  the  British  do¬ 
minions  at  the  earliest  period  com¬ 
patible  with  the  safety  of  all  clas¬ 
ses  in  the  colonies.”  To  this  lord 
Althorpe  would  not  agree.  It  was 
too  unqualified.  He  wished  Mr. 
Buxton  to  add  the  words  u  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  resolutions  of 
15th  May,  1823.”  —  Mr.  Bux¬ 
ton  would  not  accede,  for  his  opi¬ 
nion  was,  that  these  resolutions 
had  been  the  true  cause  of  so  much 
delay  in  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves.  Lord  Althorpe  then  moved 
them  as  an  amendment  on  Mr. 
Buxton's  motion,  and  they  were 
carried  by  a  large  majority. 

These  measures  were  followed 
up  by  pecuniary  relief.  The  sum 
of  100,000/.  which  it  had  been 
proposed  to  grant  to  the  sufferers 
from  the  hurricane  in  Barbadoes, 
St.  Vincent,  and  St.  Lucia,  was 
raised  to  1,000,000/.  and  extended 
to  the  sufferers  in  Jamaica  by  the 
insurrection.  The  Chancellor  of 

the  Exchequer  stated  that  the  loss 
sustained  in  the  latter  island  by 
the  destruction  of  premises  alone, 
amounted  to  800,000/.  The  money 
was  not  to  be  given  as  indemnifi- 
cation  for  the  loss  of  produce,  but 
to  enable  these  premises  to  be  re¬ 
built,  and  it  was  to  be  issued  only 
on  due  security  being  received  for 
repayment.  A  farther  sum  of 

58,000/.  was  granted,  to  be  applied 
in  giving  aid,  in  regard  to  their 
internal  expenses  to  the  crown  co¬ 
lonies  which  had  adopted  the  order 
in  council,  and  carried  it  practi¬ 
cally  into  effect. 

In  the  end  of  1831,  the  cholera 
had  made  its  appearance  in 

Sunderland  and  extended  to 


Newcastle.  Instead  of  moving 
southwards,  it  travelled  north 
to  Scotland,  and  appeared  sud¬ 
denly,  in  a  very  fatal  form,  at 
Haddington.  Approaching  Edin¬ 
burgh,  it  seized  upon  Musselburgh, 
six  miles  from  the  metropolis, 
where  its  ravages  were  the  most 
severe  that  had  yet  been  known  in 
the  island.  In  Edinburgh  funds 
had  been  supplied  by  voluntary 
subscription,  and  labour  and  atten¬ 
tion  by  active  charity,  in  clothing 
and  feeding  the  poor,  which,  aided 
by  a  very  vigilant  police,  long  set 
the  invader  at  defiance,  and,  when 
he  arrived,  deprived  him  of  almost 
all  his  terror.  Hitherto  the  legis¬ 
lature  had  been  silent.  All  at 
once,  without  apparently  having 
lighted  on  any  intermediate  place, 
the  disease  appeared  in  London,  and 
forthwith  bills  were  hurried  through 
both  Houses  of  parliament,  vesting 
in  the  privy  council  very  ample 
powers  to  direct  sanatory  measures, 
and  authorizing  assessments  to 
cover  the  necessary  expenses.  In 
the  bill  for  Scotland  the  Blouse 
actually  divided  on  the  question 
whether  words,  which  spoke  of  the 
disease  being  an  infliction  of  “  pro¬ 
vidence,”  should  be  part  of  the 
preamble.  Six  members,  headed 
by  Mr.  Hume,  voted  for  their  ex¬ 
clusion.  They  had  been  omitted 
in  the  preamble  of  the  English 
bill,  but  were  inserted  in  the  House 
of  Lords. 

On  the  30th  of  July,  when  the 
end  of  the  session  and  of  the  par¬ 
liament  was  approaching,  to  be 
followed  by  a  parliament  of  a  very 
different  constitution  which  was 
to  produce  many  new  voices  and 
faces,  the  Speaker,  Mr.  Manners 
Sutton,  announced  his  intended 
resignation  of  the  chair,  which  he 
had  filled  in  six  successive  par¬ 
liaments.  All  parties  received  the 
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announcement  with  regret,  and 
replied  to  it  with  terms  of  eulogy 
and  kindness.  Lord  Althorpe 
moved,  and  Mr.  Goulburn  seconded, 
and  the  House  voted  by  acclama¬ 
tion,  u  That  the  thanks  of  this 
House  be  given  to  the  right  hon. 
Charles  Manners  Sutton,  Speaker 
of  this  House,  for  his  eminent  ser¬ 
vices  in  the  six  parliaments,  dur¬ 
ing  which  he  had  discharged  the 
duties  of  Speaker,  with  a  zeal  and 
ability  alike  honourable  to  himself 
and  conducive  to  the  progress  of 
public  business  :  that  he  be  as¬ 
sured  that  this  House  feels  the 
strongest  sense  of  the  advantage 
which  it  has  derived  from  his  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  interests  of  his 
country — from  his  unwearied  assi¬ 
duity  during  a  period  of  unex¬ 
ampled  labour  in  this  House— 
from  the  steadiness  and  firmness 
with  which  lie  has  on  all  occasions 
maintained  the  dignity  and 
privileges  of  the  Commons  House 
of  Parliament — from  the  atten¬ 
tion  which  he  has  paid  to  the 
order  of  our  proceedings,  and 
from  the  urbanity  and  kindness 
which  he  has  uniformly  displayed 
in  the  discharge  of  his  high 
and  important  duties/'  An  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  King  was  likewise 
unanimously  voted,  praying  his 
Majesty  to  confer  some  signal  mark 
of  his  favour  on  the  Speaker,  and 
stating  that  the  House  would  make 
good  whatever  expence  might  be 
incurred.  The  address  wras  carried 
into  effect  by  granting  to  Mr.  Sutton 
a  pension  of  4000k  a  year,  to  be  re¬ 
duced  to  one  half  if  he  accepted 
any  office  under  the  crown  of  equal 
value,  and  on  his  demise,  3000k  a 
year  to  his  son. 

On  the  16th  of  August,  his  Ma¬ 
jesty,  in  person,  prorogued  parlia¬ 
ment,  with  the  following  speech 
from  the  throne. 


My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 
u  The  state  of  the  public  busi¬ 
ness  now  enabling  me  to  release 
you  from  a  further  attendance  in 
parliament,  I  cannot  take  leave  of 
you  without  expressing  the  satis¬ 
faction  with  which  I  have  observed 
your  diligence  and  zeal  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  your  duties  during  a 
session  of  extraordinary  labour  and 
duration. 

“The  matters  which  you  have 
had  under  your  consideration  have 
been  of  the  first  importance  ;  and 
the  laws  in  particular  which  have 
been  passed  for  reforming  the  re¬ 
presentation  of  the  people  have  oc¬ 
cupied,  as  was  unavoidable,  the 
greatest  portion  of  your  time  and 
attention. 

“  In  recommending  this  subject 
to  your  consideration,  it  was  my 
object,  by  removing  the  causes  of 
just  complaint,  to  restore  general 
confidence  in  the  legislature,  and 
to  give  additional  security  to  the 
settled  institutions  of  the  state. 
This  object  will,  I  trust,  be  found 
to  have  been  accomplished. 

u  I  have  still  to  lament  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  disturbances  in  Ireland, 
notwithstanding  the  vigilance  and 
energy  displayed  by  my  govern¬ 
ment  there  in  the  measures  which 
it  has  taken  to  repress  them.  The 
laws  which  have  been  passed  in 
conformity  with  my  recommenda¬ 
tion  at  the  beginning  of  the  ses¬ 
sion,  with  respect  to  the  collection 
of  tithes,  are  well  calculated  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  a  new  system,  to 
the  completion  of  which  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  parliament,  when  it  again 
assembles,  will  of  course  be  directed. 
To  this  necessary  work  my  best 
assistance  will  be  given,  by  enforc¬ 
ing  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and 
by  promoting  the  prosperity  of  a 
country  blessed  by  Divine  Provi¬ 
dence  with  so  many  natural  ad- 
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vantages.  As  conducive  to  this 
subject,  I  must  express  the  satis¬ 
faction  which  I  have  felt  at  the  mea¬ 
sures  adopted  for  extending  gene¬ 
rally  to  my  people  in  that  kingdom 
the  benefits  of  education. 

“  I  continue  to  receive  the  most 
friendly  assurances  from  all  Foreign 
Powers  ;  and  though  I  am  not  yet 
enabled  to  announce  to  you  the 
final  arrangement  of  the  questions 
which  have  been  so  long  depending 
between  Holland  and  Belgium,  and 
though,  unhappily,  the  contest  in 
Portugal  between  the  Princes  of 
the  House  of  Braganza  still  con¬ 
tinues,  I  look  with  confidence, 
through  the  intimate  union  which 
subsists  between  me  and  my  allies, 
to  the  preservation  of  the  general 
peace. 

“  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

f<T  thank  you  for  the  supplies 
which  you  have  granted  me ;  and 
it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  to 
find,  notwithstanding  large  reduc¬ 
tions  from  the  revenue,  occasioned 
by  the  repeal  of  some  of  the  taxes 
which  pressed  most  heavily  on  my 
people,  that  you  have  been  enabled, 
by  the  exercise  of  a  well-considered 
economy  in  all  the  departments  of 
the  State,  to  provide  for  the  service 
of  the  year  without  any  addition 
to  the  public  burdens. 


u  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

“  I  recommend  to  you  during 
the  recess  the  most  careful  attention 
to  the  preservation  of  the  public 
peace,  and  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  authority  of  the  law  in  your 
respective  counties.  I  trust  that 
the  advantages  enjoyed  by  all  my 
subjects  under  our  free  constitu¬ 
tion  will  be  duly  appreciated  and 
cherished ;  that  relief  from  any 
real  causes  of  complaint  will  be 
sought  only  through  legitimate 
channels ;  that  all  irregular  and 
illegal  proceedings  will  be  discoun¬ 
tenanced  and  resisted;  and  that 
the  establishment  of  internal  tran¬ 
quility  and  order  will  prove,  that 
the  measures  which  I  have  sanc¬ 
tioned  have  not  been  fruitless  in 
promoting  the  security  of  the  State, 
and  the  content  and  welfare  of  my 
people/’ 

The  Lord  Chancellor  then,  by 
command  of  his  Majesty,  said — 
“  My  lords  and  gentlemen,  it  is  his 
Majesty’s  royal  will  and  pleasure 
that  this  Parliament  be  prorogued 
to  Tuesday,  the  l6th  day  of  Octo¬ 
ber  next,  to  be  then  here  holden  ; 
and  this  Parliament  is  accordingly 
prorogued  to  Tuesday,  the  l6th 
day  of  October  next/’ 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

Disturbed  State  of  Ireland — Discontent  of  the  Protestants  with  the  Mi 
nistry — Conduct  of  the  Catholics — Attempt  to  Assemble  a  National 
Council  in  Dublin — Lawless  State  of  many  of  the  Irish  Counties — 
Combinations  against  Tithes — Outrages  and  Murders — Conduct  of 
the  Agitators — Means  adopted  to  render  the  Collection  of  Tithes  im¬ 
possible — The  Law  a  mere  Dead  Letter — Parliamentary  Inquiry — 
Agitation  of  the  Question  of  the  Repeal  of  the  Union — Prosecutions 
for  attending  Anti-tithe  Meetings — Open  resistance  to  the  Collection  (f 
Tithes — Jurors  and  Witnesses  deterred  from  doing  their  Duty  in 
Criminal  Prosecutions — Murders  and  Outrages — Conflicts  with  the 


Police. 

WHILE  the  legislature  was 
bestowing  on  Ireland  an 
amended  representation,  and  devi¬ 
sing  measures  for  removing  the 
contentions  which  had  arisen  from 
the  artfully  fomented  hatred  against 
the  property  of  the  church,  that 
unhappy  country  itself  seemed  to 
be  labouring  under  a  curse  which 
rendered  every  attempt  to  mitigate 
its  calamities  only  a  new  source  of 
discord  and  crime.  The  dema¬ 
gogues  were  more  open  in  their 
threats  and  excitements  :  the  po¬ 
pulace  and  the  peasants  became 
more  daring  and  systematic  in 
their  crimes ;  all  regard  to  law,  to 
property,  and  to  life  was  trampled 
under  foot  as  a  sacred  duty ; 
plunder  and  bloodshed  became  the 
instruments  of  imagined  political 
regeneration  ;  and  the  power  of 
the  leaders  who  hurried  on  un¬ 
thinking  thousands  was  exerted  in 
administering  every  incitement  to 
their  angry  passions,  and,  under 
the  pretext  of  seeking  civil  amelio¬ 
ration,  teaching  them  to  forget  all 
civil  duties,  and  unfit  themselves 
for  the  moderate  exercise  of  all 
civil  rights.  Towards  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  preceding  year,  the 
resistance  to  the  payment  of  tithes 
hadt  become  open  and  systematic  ; 


and  the  question  of  the  repeal  of 
the  Union  had  been  openly  advo¬ 
cated.  To  these  were  now  added 
new  sources  of  discontent  arising 
out  of  the  reform  bill.  The  Pro¬ 
testants,  who  saw,  or  thought  they 
saw,  that  by  its  provisions  they, 
and  their  institutions  were  laid  at 
the  feet  of  the  Catholics,  lost  all  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  government  bjr  which 
they  considered  themselves  aban¬ 
doned,  and  naturally  felt  inclined 
to  have  recourse,  for  means  of  de¬ 
fence,  to  the  same  instruments 
which  the  Catholics  used  against 
them.  They  thought  that  their 
safety  must  be  found  only  in  them¬ 
selves;  and  it  was  not  easy  to  say, 
whether  they  felt  more  irritated 
against  the  government  or  against 
the  Catholic  bands  who  surrounded 
them  with  pillage  and  murder.  A 
numerous  meeting  of  Protestant 
noblemen  and  gentlemen,  held  in 
Dublin,  put  forth  a  manifesto, 
enumerating  the  various  grievances 
of  which  they  thought  themselves 
entitled  to  complain,  and  calling 
upon  all  their  brethren,  as  at  a 
most  perilous  crisis  of  their  affairs, 
to  be  vigilant,  and  true  to  their 
own  interests.  u  The  Irish  Pro¬ 
testants/’  said  they  “  are  no  paltry 
faction,  as  they  have  been  repre* 
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seated,  but  a  gallant  people,  pos¬ 
sessing  a  physical  and  moral  en¬ 
ergy,  which,  if  united,  no  earthly 
power  can  crush — comprising  a 
vast  proportion  of  the  property, 
education,  and  industry  of  Ireland  ; 
the  descendants  of  brave  men,  who 
won  privileges  and  rights  which 
their  posterity  must  not  forfeit  by 
indolence  and  neglect.  We  trust 
that  that  loyal  and  resolute  body 
of  men,  the  Orangemen  of  Ireland, 
who  have  so  often  and  so  success¬ 
fully  come  forward  in  defence  of 
the  laws  and  constitution  of  this 
country  in  times  of  peril,  will  not 
now  be  unmindful  of  the  noble 
pri  nciples  upon  which  they  have 
associated  ;  that  they  and  all  other 
classes  of  our  Protestant  brethren 
will  co-operate  with  us  in  making 
the  most  urgent  and  decisive  state¬ 
ment  of  our  wrongs  to  our  most 
gracious  sovereign.  Upon  the 
Protestant  magistracy  we  would 
impress  the  strong  necessity,  the 
imperative  duty,  which  devolves 
upon  them,  not  to  yield  to  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  disgust  which  the  indigni¬ 
ties  and  insults  offered  to  them  are 
so  naturally  calculated  to  excite. 
They  should  recollect  that  they 
are  not  at  liberty  to  desert  a  posi¬ 
tion  in  which  they  may  contribute 
to  protect  the  properties,  privi¬ 
leges,  and  lives  of  their  fellow- 
subjects.  In  fine,  to  all  classes  of 
our  Protestant  brethren  we  pledge 
ourselves  to  omit  no  opportunity 
of  serving  their  interests,  and  pro¬ 
tecting  their  rights :  for  this  end 
we  invite  their  co-operation,  and 
trust  we  may  still  succeed,  if  we  be 
firm,  vigilant,  and  united.” 

The  example  of  this  assembly 
was  followed  in  many  of  the  coun¬ 
ties,  and  addresses  to  the  King 
were  voted  by  very  numerous 
meetings.  The  meeting  of  the 
county  of  Armagh  was  attended  by 


a  great  number  of  men  of  property 
and  station,  and  the  whole  assem¬ 
blage  consisted  of  many  thousands. 
In  the  resolutions  which  they 
adopted  as  the  basis  of  their  address, 
they  expressed  dissatisfaction  and 
alarm  at  the  spirit  that  appeared 
to  influence  the  councils  and  direct 
the  measures  of  the  Irish  govern¬ 
ment.  As  circumstances  which 
justified  that  alarm,  they  stated, 
that  unconstitutional  and  mis¬ 
chievous  associations  had  been  suf¬ 
fered  to  be  formed  and  continued, 
the  efforts  of  which  were  directed 
to  usurp  the  powers  of  government, 
and  destroy  the  civil  and  religious 
institutions  of  the  country:  That, 
instead  of  such  associations  having 
been  suppressed,  and  their  leaders 
punished,  measures  had  been 
adopted,  and  appointments  made, 
at  their  dictation;  that  processions 
connected  with  their  destructive 
purposes  had  been  allowed  to  take 
place  even  in  the  metropolis,  and 
the  instigators  of  them  rewarded 
with  favour  and  confidence,  while 
Protestants  had  been  dismissed 
from  various  corps  of  yeomanry, 
because,  in  their  characters  as  indi¬ 
viduals,  they  had  engaged  in  com¬ 
memorating  the  revolution,  or  other 
historical  events  connected  with 
the  history  of  Protestant  Ireland ; 
that  the  clergy  of  the  established 
church  had  received  no  adequate 
protection  against  the  outrages  to 
which  its  members  were  exposed 
in  merely  enforcing  their  legal 
rights,  as  a  consequence  of  which, 
the  same  system  was  now  openly 
pursued,  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  against  the  Protestants  at 
large,  so  that  they  had  little  secu¬ 
rity  either  for  life  or  property; 
that  by  a  weak  and  ignorant  po¬ 
licy,  while  public  support  was  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  Catholic  college  of 
Maynoothj  it  had  been  withdrawn 
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from  Protestant  associations  for  tlie 
general  education  of  the  people,  and 
that  the  government,  not  satisfied 
with  conceding  this  essential  point 
to  the  clamours  of  the  Catholic 
clergy,  had  committed  the  super¬ 
intendence  of  national  instruction 
to  persons  on  the  majority  of  whom 
the  Protestants  of  Ireland  could 
place  no  confidence.  They  ex¬ 
pressed,  likewise,  very  strong  opin¬ 
ions  on  the  effect  of  the  reform  bill. 
They  represented  to  his  Majesty, 
that  it  would  transfer  to  the  Ca¬ 
tholics  and  the  Catholic  clergy  an 
overwhelming  influence  in  the  re¬ 
presentation;  that  the  boroughs, 
whose  franchise  was  to  be  taken 
from  Protestant  corporations,  and 
transferred  to  a  larger  constitu¬ 
ency,  had  been  incorporated  for  the 
express  purpose  of  maintaining,  by 
a  Protestant  constituency,  the  con¬ 
nection  between  the  two  countries ; 
and  that  the  measures  now  in  pro¬ 
gress,  if  they  had  any  other  motive, 
could  have  no  other  effect  than  to 
vest  in  the  Catholics  the  entire 
dominion  of  Ireland.  Similar 
meetings  were  held,  and  similar 
resolutions  adopted,  in  the  county 
of  Down,  and  other  places.  They 
endeavoured,  at  the  same  time,  to 
strengthen  their  cause,  by  putting 
forth  an  appeal  to  the  Protestants 
of  England  and  Scotland,  to  join 
them  in  preventing  the  restoration 
of  popery  in  Ireland. 

The  Catholics,  again,  or  at  least, 
their  interested  and  unprincipled 
leaders,  did  not  treat  the  reform 
bill  with  any  greater  lenity.  Al¬ 
though  it  gave  much,  it  did  not 
give  all  that  they  desired,  or  all 
that  was  necessary  to  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  their  schemes.  While  they 
hypocritically  declaimed  against  all 
religious  distinctions,  their  real 
object  was  to  establish  their  own 
ascendancy.  Popery  could  never 


regain  its  glories  in  Ireland,  or  the 
Protestant  church  be  dethroned, 
so  long  as  their  fate  depended  on  a 
Protestant  parliament.  Therefore, 
the  Union  must  be  repealed.  Unless 
Ireland  sent  into  the  House  of 
Commons  a  large  body  of  Catholic 
repealers,  there  was  no  chance  that 
the  separation  would  be  achieved ; 
therefore  the  new  mode  of  election 
must  be  such  as  would  place  all 
the  returns  in  the  hands  of  the 
Catholics,  by  bringing  down  the 
franchise  to  classes  in  which  their 
numerical  superiority  would  always 
ensure  a  majority.  Hence  the 
bitterness  with  which  O’Connell 
and  his  comrades  attacked  the  Irish 
reform  bill,  because  it  did  not  make 
a  larger  addition  to  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  Ireland,  and  did  not  sink 
the  qualification  to  a  lower  scale. 
What  they  aimed  at  was,  a  power¬ 
ful  Catholic  party  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  the  only  means  by 
which  they  might  either  carry  a 
repeal  of  the  Union,  or  extort,  even 
without  it,  the  ulterior  measures 
against  the  Protestant  church 
which  would  have  been  more  di¬ 
rectly  obtained  from  a  reformed 
Irish  parliament.  What  they 
called  the  defects  of  the  bill,  sup¬ 
plied  them  with  new  sources  of 
discontent  and  excitement.  The 
people  of  Ireland  were  told,  that 
this  pretended  reform  was  an  in¬ 
sult  ;  that  they  had  received  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  justice  that 
was  due  to  them  ;  that  they  must 
still  meet  with  unyielding  opposi¬ 
tion  a  government  which  granted 
only  part  of  their  demands.  The  de¬ 
magogues  would  not  have  been  much 
less  discontented,  had  the  bill  gone 
to  such  extravagant  lengths  as  left 
them  nothing  to  desire.  For  un¬ 
fortunately  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  go  so  far  in  extravagance,  that 
such  men  will  not  find  beyond  it 
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some  food  for  the  ignorant  preju¬ 
dices  and  angry  passions  of  heated 
multitudes,  the  mere  instruments 
of  their  personal  vanity  or  ambi¬ 
tion. 

O'Connell*  before  leaving  Dublin 
to  attend  parliament,  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  year,  endeavoured  to 
convert  all  the  Irish  members  into 
his  servile  followers.  He  got  the 
national  political  union  to  resolve, 
that  it  was  expedient,  if  not  even 
necessary,  that  all  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  Ireland,  should  assemble 
during  the  Christmas  recess,  at 
Dublin,  in  a  national  council,  to 
deliberate  on  the  conduct  which 
they  ought  to  follow  in  the  ensuing 
session.  The  secretary  of  the 
meeting  addressed  a  circular  letter 
to  all  of  them,  requesting  their 
attendance  on  the  9th  of  January, 
and  Mr.  H.  Grattan,  M.P.  was 
the  chairman  of  the  meeting.  Mr. 
O ‘Connell’s  object  in  convoking 
this  national  council  ”  could  not 
be  mistaken.  It  would  already 
have  been  the  express  image  of  an 
Irish  parliament.  The  two  great 
objects  which  were  now  in  view 
were,  the  total  abolition  of  tithes, 
and  a  much  more  democratic  re¬ 
form  bill.  If  he  could  bring  all 
the  Irish  members  within  the  toils 
of  his  political  unions,  and  induce 
them  to  combine  with  him  in  a 
regular  plan  of  operations,  then 
considering  the  hard  battles  which 
ministers  had  to  fight  in  regard  to 
the  English  reform  bill,  the  Irish 
members  would  have  formed  a  band 
of  auxiliaries  whose  services  would 
be  worth  purchasing  at  any  price. 
At  all  events  he  flattered  himself 
that  of  any  combined  plan  of  ope¬ 
ration  he  would  necessarily  be 
the  head ;  and  he  would  conse¬ 
quently  be  a  much  more  important 
personage,  both  in  Ireland,  and  in 
the  eyes  of  his  Majesty’s  ministers. 


Fortunately  the  Irish  members, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  his 
own  familiar  spirits,  had  too  just 
a  sense  of  their  own  dignity  to 
submit  to  the  degradation  of  being 
dragged  at  O'Connell’s  chariot 
wheels.  The  answers  to  the  cir¬ 
culars  of  the  secretary  brought 
only  refusals  to  attend,  and  these, 
too,  occasionally  couched  in  terms 
not  calculated  to  soothe  the  vanity 
of  the  great  agitator.  The  resolu¬ 
tions  of  the  union  had  called  on 
every  county,  city,  and  borough  to 
require  their  members  to  attend 
this  national  council.  Mr.  Hutch¬ 
inson,  one  of  the  members  for  the 
county  of  Tipperary  answered,  “  I 
am  not  as  yet  acquainted  with  the 
wishes  of  my  constituents  on  this 
subject,  and,  therefore,  it  would 
be  premature  in  me  to  obey  your 
summons.  Whenever  the  consti¬ 
tuency  of  the  county  which  I  have 
the  honour  to  represent  shall  in¬ 
struct  me  to  act  in  subserviency 
to  a  self-constituted  association,  I 
shall  take  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  returning  to  them  that  trust 
which  they  have  confided  to  me, 
and  which  I  should  feel  I  could  no 
longer  hold  with  honour  to  myself 
or  credit  to  them.” 

This  expedient  having  failed, 
the  agitators  were  thrown  back  on 
their  own  resources.  They  there¬ 
fore  voted,  and  intrusted  to 
O'Connell,  a  petition  to  the  House 
of  Commons  against  the  Protestant 
church,  which,  while  it  announced 
in  plain  language,  their  own 
wishes,  gave  direct  encouragement 
to  the  violent  proceedings  to  which 
the  peasantry  in  the  counties  were 
everywhere  resorting.  They  there 
set  forth  u  That  the  exaction  of 
tithes  and  church  rates  by  the 
priests  of  one  creed,  from  a  popu¬ 
lation  almost  exclusively  of  another, 
is  a  grievance  without  example  in 
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history.  That  it  is  inconsistent 
with  reason,  subversive  of  all  social 
order,  and  necessarily  attended 
with  a  frightful  effusion  of  human 
blood.  That  it  is  hostile  to  the 
interests  and  the  true  spirit  of  the 
Protestant  religion,  or  of  Christi¬ 
anity  in  any  form.  That  the 
people  of  Ireland  desire  not  a  com¬ 
mutation,  or  a  variation,  of  the 
grievance,  but  its  total  abolition. 
That  nothing  short  of  such  total 
abolition  will  ever  content  or  tran¬ 
quillize  them.  That  we,  therefore, 

trust  your  honourable  House  will 
* 

be  pleased  to  take  measures  for  the 
total  and  instant  abolition  of  tithes 
and  church  rates  in  Ireland/’  The 
president  ventured  to  object  to  the 
words  4<r  instant  and  total,”  and 
another,  who  thought  that  so  open 
an  attack  on  vested  rights,  might, 
as  yet,  do  more  harm  than  good, 
proposed  to  insert,  as  an  alternative 
to  the  “  instant  and  total  abolition” 
of  tithes,  a  restitution  ”  of  them  to 
their  original  purposes ;  but  all 
opposition  was  given  up,  on  its 
being  declared,  that  Mr.  CPConnell 
had  previously  approved  of  the 
petition.  On  subjecting  it,  how¬ 
ever,  to  a  re-consideration,  the 
sages  of  the  Union  took  alarm  at 
the  proposition,  that  the  collection 
of  the  tithe  was  <<r  necessarily  pro¬ 
ductive  of  a  frightful  effusion  of 
blood/’  which  had  no  meaning  but 
this,  that  the  peasantry  could  not 
do  otherwise  than  resist  it  by  force, 
and  murder  all  who  had  any  share 
in  trying  to  make  it  effectual  5  and 
a  more  moderate  expression  was 
adopted  by  using  the  words,  that 
the  tithe  system  44  had  unfortu¬ 
nately  occasioned  the  loss  of  many 
lives.” 

Under  such  instruction  from  the 
capital,  it  was  no  wonder  that  the 
counties  presented  one  scene  of 
growing  lawlessness  and  crime.  In 


the  King’s  speech  at  the  opening 
of  the  session,  his  Majesty  had  re¬ 
commended  the  consideration  of 
the  tithe  question  to  parliament. 
The  Irish  Catholics  considered  this 
a  royal  condemnation  of  the  tax, 
which  they  had  already  been  taught 
to  consider  as  an  imposition  of  fla¬ 
grant  injustice  ;  they  looked  upon 
tithes  as  already  denounced  by  the 
King  and  parliament;  they  thought 
that  they  had  in  a  manner  legisla¬ 
tive  authority  for  all  their  resist¬ 
ance,  and,  at  all  events,  they  were 
resolved  not  to  pay  in  the  mean 
time  what  they  were  convinced,  at 
no  distant  period,  no  man  would 
have  a  right  to  demand  from  them. 
Not  only,  therefore,  did  every  man 
for  himself  refuse  to  pay,  but 
threats,  arson,  and  murder  were 
directed  against  all  who,  in  any 
way,  connected  themselves  with 
the  payment  or  collection  of  tithes, 
whether  as  clergyman,  proctor, 
policeman,  or  payer.  The  object 
was,  to  deprive  tithe  of  a  legal 
existence,  by  preventing  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  law  which  recognized 
its  existence,  by  whatever  amount 
of  crime  that  object  might  be 
gained.  Not  satisfied  with  indivi¬ 
dual  intimidation,  they  had  recourse 
to  public  proclamation,  and  their 
mandates  to  disobey  the  law  under 
pain  of  death  adorned  the  doors  of 
their  very  chapels.  To  a  chapel 
in  the  county  of  Meath  was  affixed, 
for  the  information  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  congregation,  the  following 
notice 

“  Keep  up  your  courage  and 
persevere.  There  are  40,000  men 
well  prepared  and  firmly  deter¬ 
mined  to  join  you  in  the  counties 
of  Wexford  and  Carlow.  Send 
notices  to  New  Ross  and  Graigue, 
and  they  shall  be  with  you  in 
twenty-four  hours.  Any  man  that 
pays  tithes,  or  does  not  join  you 
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to  defeat  the  supporters  of  that 
damnable  imposition,  is  a  traitor, 
and  an  enemy  to  the  country,  and 
you  ought  to  pour  the  vial  of  your 
vengeance  immediately  upon  him. 

N.B.  Any  person  that  takes 
down  this  bill  will  incur  the  dis¬ 
pleasure  of  the  Supreme  Decree/’ 

Similar  notices  were  scattered 
thickly  over  the  country  ;  and  even 
at  public  meetings  resolutions  were 
openly  voted,  that  if  the  police 
should  interfere  to  aid  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  tithe,  they  should  share 
the  fate  of  the  police  at  Knocktopher, 
where,  in  the  former  year,  several 
of  them  had  been  miserably  butch¬ 
ered.  Nor  were  these  mere  empty 
denunciations.  The  house  and  the 
barn-yard  of  the  tithe  payer  were 
reduced  to  ashes ;  his  cattle  were 
houghed,  or  scattered  over  the 
country,  or,  as  happened  in  the 
county  of  Carlow,  hunted  over  pre¬ 
cipices.  There  was  no  mode  of 
destroying  property,  which  inge¬ 
nuity  could  invent,  or  reckless 
daring  perpetrate,  but  what  was 

called  into  exercise.  Scar  cel  y  a 

_  » 

week  elapsed  which  did  not  an¬ 
nounce  the  cold-blooded  murder  of 
a  proctor,  or  a  process-server,  or  a 
constable,  or  of  some  poor  country¬ 
man  who  had  thought  himself 
bound  to  obey  the  law  and  to  pay 
his  debts.  An  archdeacon  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cashel  was  in 

o 

treaty  with  his  parishioners  for  a 
commutation  of  his  tithes.  They 
could  not  agree  on  the  yearly  sum 
which  he  ought  to  receive.  They 
surrounded  him  in  sight  of  his 
own  house  in  broad  daylight,  and 
beat  his  head  to  pieces  with  stones. 
Several  persons  were  ploughing  in 
the  field  in  which  he  was  mur¬ 
dered,  but  either  would  not,  or 
dared  not,  interfere.  Whoever 
connected  himself  in  any  manner 
of  way  with  the  collection  of  tithe 


had  not  one  single  hours  security 
for  his  property  or  for  his  life.  In 
the  beginning  of  February,  the 
Irish  government  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  recourse  to  the  Peace 
Preservation  Act,  and  proclaim 
certain  baronies  of  the  county  of 
Tipperary  to  be  in  a  state  of  dis¬ 
turbance. 

But  a  proclamation  imposed  no 
check  on  the  outrages  of  men  who 
now  deserved,  from  the  openness 
of  their  attacks,  the  name  of  in¬ 
surgents.  In  the  county  of  West¬ 
meath,  a  body  of  200  of  them  as¬ 
saulted  and  attempted  to  disarm 
a  sergeant’s  guard,  and  a  party  of 
police  stationed  within  a  mile  of  a 
considerable  town.  In  the  county 
of  Donegal  they  marched  about  in 
military  array,  armed  with  guns, 
scythes,  and  pikes,  compelling 
landlords  to  sign  obligations  to  re-  ‘ 
duce  their  rents,  and  to  pay  no 
tithe.  In  Kilkenny  their  deeds 
were  still  more  atrocious.  They 
not  only  made  domiciliary  visits 
to  compel  the  surrender  of  arms, 
but  accompanied  their  lawlessness 
with  unrelenting  personal  violence, 
and  they  perpetrated  these  enor¬ 
mities  in  the  open  face  of  day.  A 
larger  body  divided  itself  into 
smaller  detachments.  The  latter 
took  different  directions  to  search 
the  houses  of  farmers  and  pro¬ 
prietors  j  and  when  their  work  was 
finished,  they  again  united,  at  the 
sound  of  their  horn,  to  renew  their 
labours  on  the  following  day.  In 
one  instance  they  cruelly  abused 
a  farmer  and  his  wife,  because  they 
would  not  give  up  their  daughter. 
They  then  searched  the  house, 
found  the  young  woman,  who  had 
concealed  herself,  and  carried  her 
off.  A  farm  had  been  standing 
unoccupied,  because,  on  account  of 
some  unpopularity  attached  to  its 
owner,  no  tenant  would  venture  to 
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take  it.  A  tenant  at  last  had 
entered  upon  it  5  a  new  house  was 
built  for  him.  He  was  immedi¬ 
ately  visited  by  these  Irish  legis¬ 
lators,  and  compelled,  on  pain  of 
death,  to  give  up  his  farm  and  his 
house.  A  farmer  having  refused  to 
surrender  a  pair  of  pistols  to  a  body 
of  these  wretches,  they  dragged 
him  to  the  hearth,  raked  down  the 
fire  upon  his  feet,  and  continued 
this  torture  till  their  object  was 
accomplished.  An  end  was  put 
not  merely  to  the  payment  of  tithe, 
but  to  the  payment  of  rent.  A 
tenant  ejected  for  non-payment 
was  sure  to  have  his  revenge.  If 
a  new  tenant  entered,  he  had  only 
to  expect  that  his  property  would 
be  committed  to  the  flames,  or  he 
himself  shot.  The  terror,  which 
was  thus  universally  propagated, 
went  far  to  secure  immunity  to 
the  offenders.  To  be  connected 
with  any  attempt  to  execute  the 
law  against  murderers,  incendiaries, 
or  robbers,  was  itself  a  high  crime. 
To  betray  any  activity  in  preserv¬ 
ing  order,  was  to  become  a  marked 
man  ;  to  become  a  marked  man  was 
to  be  made  the  victim  of  open 
violence,  or  hidden  assassination. 
The  parties  accused  of  the  murder 
of  a  process-server  and  the  captain 
of  police,  in  the  end  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year,  were  brought  to  trial 
at  the  Kilkenny  assizes  in  March. 
But,  after  the  assizes  began,  the 
attorney-general  found  it  necessary 
to  delay  the  trials.  He  stated, 
there  was  such  an  extensive  com¬ 
bination  thoughout  the  country  to 
resist  the  payment  of  tithes,  and 
to  protect  all  who  might  be  impli¬ 
cated,  that  the  ends  of  justice  could 
not  be  attained.  A  juror  had  ob¬ 
jected  to  serve,  on  the  ground, 
that,  if  he  gave  a  verdict  “  against 
the  people,’"  his  life  and  property 
would  be  in  danger.  The  witnesses, 
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too,  were  either  under  the  same 
intimidation,  or  were  themselves 
members  of  the  illegal  combina¬ 
tions. 

The  government,  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  had  Ailed  the  disturbed  dis¬ 
tricts  with  troops,  and  an  aug¬ 
mented  constabulary  force  ;  and  in 
the  middle  of  February,  the  greater 
part  of  the  two  counties  of  Kilkenny 
and  Queen’s  County  was  pro¬ 
claimed  in  a  state  of  disturbance, 
and  placed  under  the  Peace  Pre¬ 
servation  Act.  But  no  approach 
was  made  to  the  restoration  of 
order.  The  magistrates  of  the 
county  of  Kilkenny,  of  all  parties 
and  persuasions,  made  an  unani¬ 
mous  application  to  the  Irish  go¬ 
vernment,  in  the  month  of  March, 
for  stronger  measures  to  meet  the 
crisis.  What  these  measures  should 
be,  they  left  to  the  government ; 
some  of  them  were  of  opinion  that 
the  insurrection  act  should  be  im¬ 
mediately  passed,  others  were  for 
having  military  law  at  once  as 
being  less  expensive  and  more  effi¬ 
cacious.  The  lord-lieutenant  stated 
in  his  answer,  that  he  had  hoped 
that  a  vigorous  course  of  proceed¬ 
ing  at  the  Kilkenny  assizes  would 
have  produced  a  salutary  effect, 
but  that  circumstances  which  had 
taken  place  on  that  occasion  left 
no  expectation  of  any  appeal  to 
the  law,  under  the  existing  excite  ¬ 
ment,  proving  effectual.  Thus  the 
Irish  government  acknowledged, 
that  the  criminals,  who  covered  the 
country  with  terror  and  devasta¬ 
tion,  were  too  powerful  for  the 
ordinary  course  of  law.  Still,  how¬ 
ever,  he  did  not  think  that  it  was 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  any 
expedients  other  than  those  which 
the  existing  laws  provided.  He 
sent  into  the  county  three  ad¬ 
ditional  stipendiary  magistrates, 
and  an  hundred  additional  police- 
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men,  from  whom,  and  an  ample 
regular  military  force,  patroles 
might  be  sent  out  either  by  day 
or  by  night ;  but  it  was  made  im¬ 
perative  that  every  such  patrole 
should  be  accompanied  by  a  ma¬ 
gistrate,  and  some  of  the  military 
officers  were  furnished  with  a  com¬ 
mission  of  peace. 

The  agitators  and  their  political 
unions  affected  to  deplore,  in  good 
set  phrase,  the  perpetration  of  out¬ 
rages  like  those  which  disgraced 
Ireland,  but  they  did  not  cease  to 
address  to  their  countrymen  the 
same  exciting  language  in  which 
they  had  hitherto  indulged,  and 
to  encourage  new  schemes  and 
combinations  for  open  resistance  to 
the  law.  From  their  divan  in 
Dublin,  they  continued  to  describe 
Ireland  to  its  inhabitants  as  the 
abused  and  insulted  slave  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  they  never  spoke  of  the 
existence  of  tithe,  and  of  those  for 
whom  it  was  levied,  without  paint¬ 
ing  them  in  colours  which  went 
far  to  strip  any  violence  against 
either  of  the  character  of  crime. 
They  might  not  openly  recommend 
murder  and  arson,  but  they  loudly 
proclaimed  the  necessity  and  the 
propriety  of  conspiracy.  They  re¬ 
commended  the  adoption  of  what 
they  called  passive  resistance. 
They  called  upon  every  man  to 
refuse  payment,  that  is,  they  called 
on  every  man  to  refuse  obedience 
to  the  law.  If  in  default  of  pay¬ 
ment,  his  goods  were  distrained, 
they  called  upon  all  his  country¬ 
men  to  refuse  to  buy  them,  and 
thus  the  remedies  of  the  law  would 
be  disappointed.  It  was  the 
merest  hypocrisy  for  men  who 
taught  such  lessons,  to  deplore  the 
crimes  to  which  they  necessarily 
led.  When  the  ignorant  peasantry 
of  Ireland  were  incessantly  told, 
and  told  by  those  far  above  them 


in  education  and  rank,  by  men 
who  were  leaders  in  the  court  of 
justice,  and  loud  and  frequent 
orators  in  parliament,  that  hu¬ 
manity,  justice,  and  patriotism 
demanded  of  them  to  take  every 
expedient  to  set  the  law  at  defiance, 
they  inevitably  arrived  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  all  who  obeyed  the 
law  might  be  treated  as  partici¬ 
pators  in  oppression.  It  was  not 
in  their  minds  that  the  nice  dis¬ 
tinction  was  to  be  drawn,  between 
resisting  an  acknowledged  law, 
and  enforcing  obedience  to  a  new 
law  enacted  only  by  themselves. 
In  truth,  without  the  active  pun¬ 
ishment  indicted  by  the  hands  of 
Terries,  and  Alts,  and  Whitefeet, 
the  agitators  would  have  found  their 
passive  resistance  a  very  helpless 
instrument.  They  might  order 
their  ignorant  followers  to  suffer  a 
distress  rather  than  to  pay,  and 
they  might  denounce  the  curse  of 
Ireland  against  any  man  who  pur¬ 
chased  the  distrained  goods;  but 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  would 
have  operated  widely,  had  not  the 
order  to  refuse  payment  been  en¬ 
forced  by  the  plunder  and  the 
murder  of  the  men  who  did  pay, 
and  had  not  the  curse  of  Ireland 
assumed  the  tangible  shape  of  a 
musket  bullet,  or  a  stackyard  in 
flames.  The  Trades'  political  union 
of  Dublin  put  forth  an  address, 
“  To  the  people  of  Ireland/’  in 
which,  after  showing  that  the  in¬ 
tended  reform  bill  was  an  injury 
and  insult,  they  spoke  thus  of 
tithes.  “  There  is  another  and  a 
deadly  wrong  in  the  removal  of 
which  you  are  engaged— tithes — 
unholy,  anti-Christian  tithes ;  and 
here,  fellow-countrymen  and  bro¬ 
thers,  we  implore  your  serious  at¬ 
tention  and  consideration  to  those 
two  important  questions.  Is  it 
possible  and  practicable  to  abolish 
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and  annihilate  the  odious  impost 
for  ever  ?  It  is  (for  the  people  of 
Ireland  have  proved  it  to  be  both) 
possible  and  practicable  5  they  have 
acted  with  calmness,  steadiness, — 
with  a  peaceful  obedience  to  the 
law,  so  far  as  regards  the  use  or 
exhibition  of  force,  or  tumult,  or 
violence  or  outrage.  They  have 
submitted  in  the  most  quiet  and 
peaceable  manner,  to  distraint,  to 
seizure,  and  those  other  methods 
which  legislators  fancy  are  able  to 
enforce  payment,  without  the 
smallest  show  or  act  of  resistance, 
and  have  by  this  conduct  deprived 
the  enemies  of  the  people  of  every 
ground  for  the  application  of  force, 
of  every  pretext  to  commit  murder 
or  shed  your  blood  in  the  exaction 
of  this  unholy  impost.  In  most 
parts  of  Ireland  where  the  payment 
of  tithes  has  been  refused,  the 
people,  from  the  humblest  to  the 
most  wealthy,  have  formed  a  com¬ 
mon  purse  or  money- fund  to  re¬ 
lieve  and  compensate  those  persons 
who  should  suffer  by  distraint  or 
prosecution  ;  and  there  has,  as  yet, 
been  no  possibility  of  inducing 
people  to  buy,  no  matter  at  what 
price,  any  goods  offered  for  sale 
under  seizure  for  tithes.,.  The  com¬ 
mon  fund  has  provided  against  in¬ 
dividual  injury,  and  no  buyers 
being  found,  no  money  could  be 
extracted.  Thus  the  tithes  have 
fallen  and  disappeared  for  ever. 
This,  fellow-countrymen,  is  a  plain 
statement  of  what  is  doing  at 
present  in  hundreds  of  parishes 
throughout  Ireland.  We  do  not 
exhort — we  do  not  advise  you  to 
do  so.  We  merely  detail  the  simple 
facts ;  it  is  for  your  judgment  to 
direct  you  whether  or  not  you 
should  imitate  them/'  These  ex¬ 
hortations  they  described  in  the 
very  same  document  as  being  u  the 
language  of  conciliation,  charity. 


and  peace,”  and  added  as  another 
example  of  the  same  amiable  quali¬ 
ties,  “  the  poor,  the  aged,  the  in¬ 
firm,  and  the  stranger,  are  left 
unprovided  for  and  unprotected, 
perishing  with  want,  and  wasting 
away  beneath  pestilence  and  misery, 
while  their  lawful  and  undoubted 
patrimony  is  squandered  by  parsons 
and  tithe-owners  in  luxury  and 
pride,  in  prodigality  and  pomp — 
vices  directly  subversive  of  good 
morals,  of  piety,  of  Christian  sim¬ 
plicity  and  charity,  the  brightest 
ornament  of  the  priesthood.”  This 
manifesto,  they  announced,  was 
put  forth  ce  at  the  call  of  O’Con¬ 
nell,  the  unflinching  and  uncom¬ 
promising  asserter  of  Ireland’s 
rights.” 

The  expedients  which  were  thus 
recommended,  for  the  sake  of  dis¬ 
appointing  the  law,  were  eminently 
successful,  and  they  were  urged 
with  the  greater  ardour  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  it  became  apparent  that 
government,  in  dealing  with  the 
tithe  question,  had  no  present  in¬ 
tention  at  least,  to  deal  with  it  in 
the  way  which  the  agitators  de¬ 
sired,  and  no  intention  to  interfere 
with  the  church  rates.  The  object 
of  the  Catholic  leaders  was,  not 
an  alteration  in  the  mode  of  fixing 
and  collecting  the  tithe,  but  its 
total  extinction.  The  Protestant 
church  was  to  be  deprived  of  the 
character  of  a  national  establish¬ 
ment,  by  being  deprived  of  the 
fund  which  the  law  had  set  apart 
for  its  support.  But  ministers  had 
declared  that  they  entertained  no 
views  of  this  kind.  The  funds  of 
the  church  might  be  so  regulated 
as  to  render  their  collection  less 
burdensome,  and,  above  all,  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  direct  collision  between 
the  payers  and  the  clergy,  but 
they  were  still  to  continue  to  be 
the  funds  of  the  church,  and  to  be 
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appropriated  to  no  other  purpose. 
The  proposal  of  the  government  to 
remove  the  payment  from  the 
tenant  to  the  landlord  was  the 
very  last  arrangement  which  the 
agitators  would  have  desired ;  for 
it  not  only  continued  the  tithe, 
but  it  likewise  secured  its  more 
regular  and  certain  payment  by 
substituting  for  the  peasantry,  a 
much  more  responsible  and  respect¬ 
able  class  of  debtors ;  and  it 
threatened,  at  the  same  time,  to 
diminish  their  power  over  the 
multitude,  because,  when  the 
farmers  and  peasantry  no  longer 
paid  tithe,  one  mighty  lever  by 
which  they  were  moved  against  the 
government  of  the  country  was 
taken  away.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  found  that  not  even  existing 
arrears  were  to  be  given  up,  and 
that,  for  these,  the  government 
itself  became  the  creditor,  and  was 
determined  to  exact  them.  They 
could  gain  nothing  by  intimidat¬ 
ing  the  clergy,  who  drew  payment 
of  their  arrears  from  the  public 
purse  ;  it  was  the  ministry  and  the 
legislature  whom  they  must  make 
to  tremble  before  their  terrors. 

Nothing  remained,  therefore,  but 
to  set  the  continued  existence  of 
tithe  dejnre  at  defiance  by  abolish¬ 
ing  it  de  facto.  That  again  was 
to  be  accomplished  by  proving  that 
payment  of  it  could  not  be  enforced, 
and  the  impossibility  of  enforcing 
it  was  to  be  established  by  pre¬ 
venting  any  man  from  voluntarily 
paying,  or  lending  himself  to  any 
one  proceeding  by  which,  in  the  due 
course  of  the  law,  payment  might 
be  recovered.  The  remedy  of  the 
tithe  owner  was  the  distraining  of 
cattle,  which  required  to  be  pre¬ 
ceded  by  certain  legal  forms.  Who¬ 
ever  lent  himself  to  the  carrying 
through  of  these  legal  steps,  were 
he  even  a  country  attorney,  was  to 


be  put  beyond  the  pale  of  citizen¬ 
ship.  If  that  difficulty  could  be 
surmounted,  the  law  further  re¬ 
quired  a  public  sale  of  the  goods 
distrained.  That  step  could  be 
prevented  by  marking  out  for  sum¬ 
mary  vengeance  every  man  who 
dared  to  appear  either  as  auctioneer 
or  purchaser.  This  expedient  was 
greatly  improved  upon  by  collect¬ 
ing  all  the  population  of  many 
neighbouring  parishes  to  attend 
everv  tithe-sale  that  was  advertised, 
for  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a 
person  who  would  make  purchases 
in  the  face  of  two  or  three  thousand 
men,  assembled  for  the  very  pur¬ 
pose  of  showing  him  how  many 
hands  would  be  armed  against  his 
life,  if  he  dared  to  interfere.  Every¬ 
where  meetings  were  held  to  pro¬ 
pagate  these  views,  and  organize 
the  combination  all  over  the  countrv. 
Nor  did  these  meetings  consist  only 
of  the  lower  classes  of  society,  whose 
passions  were  as  unruly  as  their 
ignorance  was  deplorable.  They 
were  attended,  partly  from  intimi¬ 
dation  and  partly  voluntarily,  by 
persons  of  a  better  class,  and  even 
sometimes  by  landlords,  who  seem¬ 
ed  blind  to  the  fact,  that  not  only 
might  the  system  of  resistance  be 
applied  against  the  proprietor  to 
whom  the  law  gave  his  rent,  as 
well  as  against  the  clergyman  to 
whom  the  law  gave  his  tithe,  but 
that  the  violent  threats,  and  the 
still  more  violent  acts,  which  now 
formed  the  history  of  Ireland,  had 
already  been  directed  on  more  oc¬ 
casions  than  one,  to  enforce  a  re¬ 
duction  of  rent.  By  a  numerous 
meeting  held  in  the  county  of 
Carlow,  it  was  resolved  ei  that  the 
great  body  of  the  people  of  Ireland 

are  reduced  to  a  state  of  misery 

• 

unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the 
worl d  ! — m  i sery  ch  i efi  y  at t  r i  bu table 
to  the  odious  tithe  system,  and  to 
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tlie  rapacity  of  the  majority  of  the 
parsons,  who  have  neither  affection 
for  their  country,  nor  feeling  for 
their  fellow-creatures. 

<f  Resolved,  that  it  is  inconsist¬ 
ent  with  common  reason,  and  in¬ 
compatible  *  with  human  under¬ 
standing,  to  compel  a  Roman 
Catholic  population  to  support  in 
gorgeous  splendor,  in  luxury,  la¬ 
ziness,  and  ease,  a  horde  of  bishops 
and  parsons,  whose  only  employ¬ 
ment  is  to  spoliate  the  property  of 
the  people,  and  to  traduce  and 
malign  their  priests  and  religion.” 

The  resolution  of  a  similar  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  county  of  Cork  bore 

“  That  it  is  a  glaring  wrong  to 
compel  an  impoverished  Catholic 
people  to  support  in  pampered 
luxury  the  richest  clergy  in  the 
world, — a  clergy  from  whom  the 
Catholics  do  not  experience  even 
the  return  of  common  gratitude, — 
a  clergy  who  in  past  times  opposed 
to  the  last  the  political  freedom  of 
the  Irish  people,  and  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  day  are  opposed  to  reform  and 
a  liberal  scheme  of  education  for 
their  countrymen. 

et  That  ministers  of  the  God  of 
charity  should  not,  by  misapplica¬ 
tion  of  all  the  tithes  to  their  own 
private  uses,  thus  deprive  the  poor 
of  their  patrimony,— nor  should 
ministers  of  peace  adhere  writh 
such  desperate  tenacity  to  a  system 
fraught  with  dissention,  hatred, 
and  ill-will. 

In  another  instance,  the  meet¬ 
ing,  after  denouncing,  in  the  usual 
strain,  the  injustice  and  oppres¬ 
sion  of  tithe  in  any  shape,  added 
this  resolution. 

That  we  cannot  refrain  from 
publicly  expressing  our  deliberate 
conviction  that  any  law-agent,  who 
identifies  himself  with  this  op¬ 
pressive  tax,  by  becoming  the 
odious  instrument  of  its  exaction, 


forfeits  the  confidence  of  the  pub¬ 
lic,  and  deserves  not  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  on  any  business  whatever.” 

Nor  was  this  an  empty  threat 
even  as  regarded  the  lawyers.  It 
often  happened  at  the  sessions,  that 
when  a  clergyman  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  proceed  by  process  against 
his  parishioners,  not  one  of  the 
terrified  attornies  could  be  pre¬ 
vailed  on  to  do  his  business.  When 
sales  were  attempted,  although  the 
presence  of  military  prevented  any 
immediate  violence  from  the  mul¬ 
titudes  assembled  u  to  mark  the 
buyers,”  it  could  not  overcome  the 
knowledge  that,  when  the  business 
of  the  day  was  over,  vengeance,  in 
all  its  forms,  would  be  let  loose. 
The  agitating  orators  of  the  anti¬ 
tithe  meetings  prided  themselves 
in  recommending  no  violation  of 
the  law.  We  will  obey  the  law, 
they  said,  but  we  shall  pay  no 
tithe — —sell  our  goods  for  it,  if  you 
can.  But  the  very  essence  of  such 
a  system  consists  in  the  readiness 
to  perpetrate  individual  crime;  for 
it  consists  in  this,  that  every  one 
shall  be  made  to  know,  that  if  he 
act  in  opposition  to  it,  some  evil 
shall  overtake  either  his  person  or 
his  property.  At  Granard,  in  the 
county  of  Longford,  an  intended  sale, 
called  forth  a  notice  to  this  effect: 

Tithe  payers  beware. 

“  All  honest  men  are  now  called 
on  to  join  in  the  struggle  against 
that  most  unjust  impost,  the  tithes. 

“  Should  any  person  be  found  so 
base  as  not  legally  to  resist  the 
rapacity  of  the  plundering  blood¬ 
sucking  parsons,  their  names  shall 
be  posted  in  the  most  public  places! 
and  their  memory  be  execrated  by 
posterity.  Who  will  be  found  to 
cut  their  bay  and  corn  in  harvest? 
The  vile  mercenary  attorney,  who 
degrades  his  legal  profession  by 
prostituting  Ids  services  to  enforce 
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this  unchristian  tax,  shall  be  brand¬ 
ed  with  infamy,  and  the  servile 
wretches  who  retain  him  at  quar¬ 
ter  sessions  or  assizes  shall  also  be 
consigned  to  public  scorn  and  con¬ 
tempt.” 

The  consequence  of  all  this  was, 
that  in  very  few  instances  could  a 
sale  be  carried  into  effect,  and  the 
clergy,  at  last,  gave  up  all  at¬ 
tempts  to  enforce  their  rights,  the 
more  especially  as  the  arrears, 
if  the  measures  proposed  by  the 
ministers  were  carried  through, 
would  become  debts  due  to  the 
government.  Wherever  a  sale  was 
actually  effected,  all  those  connect¬ 
ed  with  it  were  made  to  feel  the  ef¬ 
ficacy  of  that  mode  of  respecting 
the  law  which  consists  in  doing  in¬ 
jury  to  all  who  obey  it.  Some 
cattle  having  been  sold  in  the 
county  of  Kildare,  a  farmer  who 
had  purchased  part  of  them,  had  to 
throw  up  his  farm  and  leave  the 
country.  He  offered  them  back  to 
the  owners  at  the  miserable  price 
which  he  had  paid  for  them.  They 
refused  to  receive  them,  because 
that  would  be  having  been  paying 
tithe.  He  offered  to  allow  the 
owners  to  milk  them  ;  but  they 
would  not  milk  tithe-distrained 
cows.  Another,  who  had  merely 

ml 

been  a  bidder  at  the  sale,  having 
occasion  to  receive  some  potatoes 
from  Dublin  by  the  canal,  the 
peasantry,  on  the  arrival  of  the 
cargo,  tossed  it  into  the  water,  and 
the  proprietors  of  the  boats  were 
informed,  that,  if  they  were  again 
guilty  of  so  atrocious  an  offence 
against  the  first  principle  of  legal 
and  constitutional  agitation,  their 
boats  would  be  sunk.  A  grocer 
had  been  so  imprudent  as  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  clergyman  with  salt;  his 
supplies  were  immediately  cutoff; 
no  man  would  sell  to  him,  and  no 
man  would  buy  from  him.  He 


sent  his  cart  to  a  distant  town, 
where  the  facts  were  unknown, 
to  purchase  bread.  His  neigh¬ 
bours  waited  its  return,  and  buried 
the  bread  in  an  adjoining  morass. 

A  state  of  society  in  which  the 
ruling  principle  was  deliberate, 
disregard  of  the  law,  and  a  pro¬ 
scription  of  all  who  obeyed  it, 
necessarily  furnished  fresh  fuel 
to  the  acts  of  more  atrocious  vio¬ 
lence  which  had  so  long  continued. 
Midnight  searches  by  bands  of 
ruffians  for  arms,  and  system¬ 
atic  murder  increased  steadily. 
The  Queen's  county,  in  particular, 
was  a  scene  of  incessant  outrage. 
Its  magistrates  had  applied  to  the 
Irish  government  to  take  some 
more  effectual  steps  to  restore 
order,  for  they  found  all  the 
powers,  with  which  they  were 
vested,  insufficient  to  preserve  the 
peace.  No  steps  were  taken  ex¬ 
cept  augmenting  the  military  and 
constabulary  forces.  The  mischief 
increased  to  such  an  extent,  that 
a  committe  of  inquiry  was  moved 
for  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
granted;  and  a  special  commission 
was  sent  down  to  try  such  offenders 
as  had  been  apprehended.  The 
committee  of  the  Commons  report¬ 
ed  that  the  issuing  of  this  commis¬ 
sion  had  produced,  in  their  opinion, 
a  considerable  improvement  in  the 
state  of  the  county ;  they  re¬ 
ported,  at  least,  as  a  fact,  that 
the  disturbances  and  outrages 
had  greatly  diminished,  and  they 
ascribed  it  principally  to  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  the  commission.  They 
stated  that,  although  it  was  true 
that  the  ordinary  laws  had  been 
found  sufficient  to  put  down  the 
various  criminal  associations  which 
had  existed  from  time  to  time,  it 
was  equally  true  that,  in  every 
instance,  each  association  had  made 
itself  complete  master  of  the  coun- 
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ty  where  it  was  formed,  and  com¬ 
mitted  every  species  of  crime  and 
enormity  with  impunity,  fora  con¬ 
siderable  period,  before  the  course 
of  law  applied  a  remedy.  “  The 
practice  of  having  recourse  to  a 
special  commission,  as  the  means 
of  carrying  into  effect  a  vigorous 
application  of  the  rigours  of  the 
law,  has  led  to  this  ;  and  while  this 
practice  is  adhered  to,  the  same 
result  will  happen,  because  the  ex¬ 
pense  which  attends  the  sending 
down  of  a  special  commission,  and 
the  difficulty  of  making  out  a  case 
for  it  to  act  upon,  must  necessarily 
lead  to  postponing  the  appointing 
of  one,  until  a  long  time  after  an 
illegal  conspiracy  has  commenced 
its  operations.  In  point  of  fact, 
although  the  law  has  been  suf¬ 
ficiently  strong  and  effectual  for 
the  ultimate  suppression  of  White* 
boy  associations,  it  has  not  been 
effectual  in  affording  protection  to 
the  public  against  being  exposed 
for  a  long  time  to  the  crimes  and 
atrocities  of  those  conspiracies  pre¬ 
vious  to  their  being  completely  put 
down.**  In  their  opinion,  the  de¬ 
fects  of  the  existing  law  consisted, 
in  the  magistrates  not  having  pro¬ 
per  legal  assistance  in  discharging 
the  technical  parts  of  their  duty  ; 
and  the  insufficiency  of  the  means 
for  tracing  crime  from  their  com¬ 
mission  to  the  arrest  of  the  of¬ 
fender;  in  great  negligence  and 
irregularity  in  the  conduct  of  the 
proceedings  between  arrest  and 
trial ;  and  above  all,  the  want  of 
some  system  for  bringing  offenders 
speedily  to  justice,  so  as  to  meet, 
at  an  early  stage,  the  effects  of  con¬ 
spiracies  to  subvert  the  law.  They 
recommended,  that  power  should 
be  given  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
that,  if  a  case  of  violent  disturbance 
of  the  peace  by  a  Whiteboy  asso¬ 
ciation,  should  actually  occur,  to 
Vol.  LXX1V. 
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issue  his  warrant  for  a  special  as¬ 
sembling  of  the  court  of  quarter 
sessions  at  a  period  when,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  ordinary  course  of  law, 
it  could  not  assemble;  and  if  the 
occasion  should  seem  to  require  it, 
to  appoint  a  person  of  high  stand¬ 
ing  at  the  bar  to  act  as  assessor  to 
the  court:  the  court  to  try  all 
persons  charged  with  the  White- 
boy  and  other  offences  below  the 
rank  of  capital  felonies,  and  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  sit  until  tranquillity  was 
restored.  The  evidence  taken  bv 

m 

this  committee  convinced  them, 
that  it  was  the  desire  of  all  the 
well-disposed,  of  every  persuasion, 
that  some  control  should  be  ex¬ 
ercised  over  nocturnal  meetings, 
wherever  a  Whiteboy  conspiracy 
existed.  The  committee  recom¬ 
mended,  that  this  control  should 
be  provided,  but  never  to  be  acted 
upon  except  under  circumstances 
of  the  most  urgent  necessity,  and 
only  in  presence  of  an  officer  of 
high  responsibility;  while  the  pu¬ 
nishment  inflicted  on  persons  found 
absent  from  their  houses  in  the 
disturbed  districts,  should  be,  in 
the  first  instance,  of  the  slightest 
description.  Wherever  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  should  have  appointed 
a  general  sessions  for  trying  the 
minor  Whiteboy  offences,  the  court 
should  be  empowered,  on  a  repre¬ 
sentation  from  the  grand  jury  of 
the  sessions,  to  issue  its  warrant 
to  give  authority  “for  calling  at 
the  houses  of  suspected  persons  to 
try  if  they  were  at  home,”  the 
warrant  to  be  executed  always  in 
presence  of  a  magistrate ;  and  the 
persons  who  might  be  absent  from 
their  houses  to  be  summoned,  and, 
if  unable  to  give  a  satisfactory  ex¬ 
planation  to  the  court  of  the  cause 
of  their  being  absent,  a  record  to 
be  made  of  their  conviction  for  ab¬ 
sence.  Those  persons,  who  should 
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be  found  absent  a  second  time, 
should  be  required  to  give  bail  for 
their  good  behaviour  for  twelve 
months,  and  in  default  thereof, 
they  should  be  committed  to  the 
county  gaol  for  one  month.  This 
report  was  presented  at  too  late  a 
period  of  the  session  to  leave  time 
for  its  being  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion. 

The  conspiracy  against  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  tithe  and  church  rates,  was 
in  opposition  to  the  government, 
no  less  than  to  the  clergy.  The 
intention  of  it  was  to  drive  mi¬ 
nisters,  if  possible,  to  recommend 
and  enforce  their  abolition  by  ren¬ 
dering  the  recovery  of  them  im¬ 
practicable.  The  reforming  minis¬ 
try  had  the  hard  fate  of  being,  in 
Ireland,  as  unpopular  and  as  openly 
abused  as  any  ministry  could  well 
be.  O’Connell  told  them,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  they  were 
infatuated  in  every  thing  they  un¬ 
dertook  in  regard  to  Ireland;  that 
all  they  had  accomplished  had 
merely  been,  to  forfeit  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  all  parties  :  and  unfor¬ 
tunately,  though  O’Connell’s  opi¬ 
nions  and  statements  carried  little 
weight  in  the  minds  of  prudent 
and  honest  men,  they  were  treated 
with  much  more  respect  in  Ire¬ 
land.  I’he  political  unions,  and 
the  tithe  meetings,  repeated  the 
notes  which  he  and  his  parliamen¬ 
tary  comrades  taught  them.  In 
their  resolutions  they  described  the 
measures  recommended  by  minis¬ 
ters  for  the  regulation  of  tithes,  as 
a  thine:  “  to  be  viewed  with  horror 
“  and  dismay,  calculated  to  de- 
“  grade  the  landlords  in  the  eyes 
“of  their  tenantry,  by  reducing 
“them  to  the  already  too  odious 
“  condition  of  tithe  proctors,  there- 

by  exposing  the  bonds  of  society 
“  (already  sufficiently  fragile)  to  be 
“  utterly  rent  asunder;”  and  they 


got  petitions  praying  the  House  of 
Commons  to  take  measures  for  pro¬ 
curing  the  removal  from  office  of 
Mr.  Stanley,  the  Irish  secretary, 
as  being,  “either  grossly  ignorant 
of  the  wants  and  wishes  of  Irish¬ 
men,  or  absolutely  hostile  to  their 
best  interests.” 

The  anti-tithe  meetings,  as  they 
were  termed,  continued  to  spread 
from  parish  to  parish,  and  from 
county  to  county,  involving  the 
greater  part  of  Ireland  in  one  huge 
conspiracy.  Every  one  of  these 
meetings  was  an  illegal  act,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  hypocrisy  with 
which  their  patrons  prated  of  the 
legality  of  their  u  passive  resist¬ 
ance.”  To  refuse  payment  was 
to  refuse  obedience  to  the  law ;  this 
individual  or  that  might  choose  to 
do  so ;  but  a  combination  of  various 
persons,  and  much  more  an  or¬ 
ganized  combination,  branching 
over  great  part  of  the  kingdom,  to 
support  themselves  and  others  in 
refusing  obedience  to  the  law  was 
a  conspiracy  and  a  misdemeanour. 
An  anti-tithe  meeting  was  held  in 
the  county  of  Kilkenny  in  the 
middle  of  July,  to  which  assembled, 
with  flags  and  banners,  all  the 
population  within  four-and-twen- 
ty  miles.  The  usual  seditious 
and  inflammatory  resolutions  were 
adopted  ;  and  the  chairman  of  this 
meeting  bore  the  King’s  commis¬ 
sion,  as  deputy-lieutenant  of  the 
county.  Even  men  of  property 
and  rank,  whose  opinions  taught 
them  to  think  rightly  of  such  pro¬ 
ceedings,  found  themselves  far 
from  independant  of  the  determi¬ 
nations  of  these  organized  mobs ; 
for,  if  known  to  be  hostile  to  the 
courses  which  had  been  adopted,  or 
to  have  been  guilty  of  the  enormity 
of  paying  tithes,  not  a  man  of  those, 
whom  they  were  wont  to  employ, 
could  be  found  to  do  any  work  upon 
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their  property,  and  all  others  were 
prevented  by  force  from  taking  their 
place.  The  potatoes  remained  un- 
dug;  the  cows  stood  unmilked; 
the  crops  were  left  to  perish  on  the 
ground  uncut.  The  very  mail 
contractors,  if  tainted  with  this 
plague-spot;  could  not  find  ser¬ 
vants  to  change  or  to  water  the 
horses.  An  idea  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  peasantry  and  labourers 
may  be  formed  from  what  took 
place,  in  the  beginning  of  July, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin. 
A  number  of  gentlemen,  and  among 
them  Lord  Cloncurry,  were  sum- 
moned  to  appear  before  an  as¬ 
sembly  of  these  persons,  who  had 
deprived  them  of  every  sort  of 
service.  Only  one  of  the  accused 
attended.  He  was  the  owner  of 
a  large  dairy,  and  his  "milky 
mothers’'  had  stood  unburdened  for 
three  days.  He  now  expressed  his 
deep  regret  at  having  differed  in 
opinion  from  the  a  people,"  pro¬ 
mised  to  pay  no  more  tithe,  and 
his  labourers  returned  to  their 
work.  The  meeting  was  then 
adjourned  to  give  the  other  recus¬ 
ants  an  opportunity  of  appearing. 
On  this  second  occasion  three 
more  came  forward,  and  made  their 
peace  in  the  same  way,  agreeing, 
likewise,  to  pay  their  servants  for 
the  time  during  which  they  had 
refused  to  work.  A  fourth,  who 
was  a  coach  proprietor,  being  him¬ 
self  on  business  in  England,  at¬ 
tended  by  his  agent,  who  assured 
them  that  his  principal  should 
come  before  them,  as  soon  as  he  re¬ 
turned,  and  would  undoubtedly 
comply  with  their  wishes.  This 
was  not  considered  satisfactory, 
and  the  horses  and  coaches  were 
left  to  attend  to  themselves.  One 
man,  who  had  remained  in  the  sta¬ 
bles  after  the  rest  threw  up  their 
work,  was  excused  only  upon  an 
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assurance,  that  he  was  drunk  at 
the  time,  and  that  he  would  never 
venture  to  act  for  himself  again. 
As  self-constituted  representatives 
of  Lord  Cloncurry  there  appeared  a 
number  of  his  labourers  who  had 
not  yet  deserted  him.  They  re¬ 
lated  that  they  had  held  a  con¬ 
versation  with  his  Lordship  about 
the  payment  of  tithe  3  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  account,  he  had  paid 
no  tithe  for  thirty  years  ;  but  the 
clergyman,  holding  some  land  of 
him  as  a  tenant,  he  never  asked  for 
rent,  and  the  former  did  not  ask 
tithe.  The  peasant  conclave  de¬ 
cided  very  correctly,  ”  that’s  just 
the  same  thing,  and  he  is  a  big 
tithe-owner  himself.  ”  His  Lord- 
ships  labourers  then  asked ;  ”  who 
will  support  us  and  our  families 
when  we  give  up  work?"  “We 
will,”  answered  one  of  the  leaders; 
and  it  was  added,  that,  if  they  per¬ 
sisted,  not  a  potatoe,  nor  a  sod  of 
turf  to  boil  it,  would  they  be  able 
to  procure,  for  love  or  money,  in 
the  whole  neighbourhood.  The 
poor  men,  after  consulting  among 
themselves,  announced  that  they 
thought  it  better  to  agree  to  the 
wishes  of  the  meeting.  In  the 
county  of  Limerick,  a  clergyman 
had  shown  a  disposition  to  enforce 
payment  of  his  tithes.  Next  day, 
all  his  labourers  struck,  and  every 
agricultural  operation  was  sus¬ 
pended.  He  obtained  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  a  number  of  tenants  from 
a  neighbouring  estate,  to  cut  his 
turf  on  one  day.  The  parishioners 
immediately  assembled  in  full  force, 
and  compelled  the  interlopers  to 
retire. 

The  government,  at  length, 
seemed  to  think  it  time  to  try  whe¬ 
ther  the  law  could  not  reach  the  tu¬ 
multuary  assemblies  of  the  anti¬ 
tithe  men,  and  the  ringleaders  who 
collected  them.  The  Vice-Lieu- 
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tenant  of  the  county  of  Kilkenny 
was  dismissed  from  his  office.  A 
circular  was  addressed  to  the  ma¬ 
gistracy  by  the  Irish  government, 
directing  them  to  disperse  all  meet¬ 
ings  collected  in  such  numbers  as 
to  produce  alarm,  and  endanger 
the  public  peace,  or  distinguished 
by  banners,  inscriptions,  or  em¬ 
blems  which  tended  to  disturbance, 
or  throw  contumely  on  the  law. 
O’Connell  denounced  this  circular 
as  illegal,  and  expressed  his  hope 
that  a  reformed  parliament  would 
not  hesitate  to  receive  an  impeach¬ 
ment  of  the  Irish  government  found¬ 
ed  upon  it;  but  still  he  gave  his  ad¬ 
vice  that  it  should  be  obeyed.  In 
consequence  of  these  instructions, 
various  large  meetings  were  dis¬ 
persed  by  the  military,  headed  by 
a  magistrate;  but  where  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  strictly  parochial,  and 
quietly  gone  about,  no  opposition 
was  offered  to  their  petitioning 
against  tithe  and  church  cess.  At 
the  same  time,  a  number  of 
those  persons  of  the  better  class, 
who  had  played  the  principal  part 
at  meetings  where  a  combined 
scheme  of  disobedience  was  preach¬ 
ed  up,  were  arrested,  and  held 
to  bail,  on  a  charge  of  misde¬ 
meanour.  Among  them  were  two 
of  O’Connell’s  familiars,  the  pre¬ 
sident,  and  vice-president  of  the 
Trades’  Political  Union.  The  grand 
jury  found  true  bills  against  them, 
on  the  4th  of  August,  for  having 
conspired,  unlawfully”  to  oppose 
and  resist  the  payment  of  tithes, 
and  to  frustrate  the  remedies  pro¬ 
vided  by  law  for  the  recovery  of 
tithes,  and  for  soliciting  and  con¬ 
spiring  to  procure  the  King’s 
subjects  to  hold  no  intercourse 
with  any  persons  who  should  pay 
tithes.  Following  the  example  of 
O’Connell,  when  he  was  in  a  simi¬ 
lar  predicament,  they  set  their  wits 
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to  work  to  gain  time.  Costello 
took  advantage  of  his  legal  privi¬ 
lege,  to  traverse  to  the  next  com¬ 
mission  ;  the  others  pleaded  in 
abatement,  that  some  of  the  grand 
jurors  who  had  found  the  bills  were 
not  seized  of  freeholds  in  the  county 
of  Dublin.  A  number  of  arrests 
took  place,  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
county  of  Tipperary.  Among  the 
persons  held  to  bail  was  lord  Galway 
who  had  filled  the  chair  at  an  anti¬ 
tithe  meeting  held  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Clonmel. 

The  granting  of  Catholic  eman¬ 
cipation  was  to  have  quieted  Ire¬ 
land,  and,  at  all  events,  to  have 
put  an  end  to  any  agitation  of  the 
question  of  a  repeal  of  the  union  ; 
but  unfortunately,  it  was  only  after 
emancipation  that  the  question  was 
most  vigorously  pressed.  The  re¬ 
form  bill  was  to  be  another  charm 
to  lay  that  evil  spirit ;  but  un¬ 
fortunately  the  reform  bill  gave  it 
now  new  life,  and  armed  it  with 
new  weapons.  This  was  the  natural 
course  of  things.  Emancipation 
and  reform  were  sought  for  by 
the  Catholic  agitators  as  means, 
not  ends  ;  it  was  only  by  an  Irish 
parliament,  elected  by  a  Catholic 
democracy,  that  the  interests  either 
of  their  own  ambition,  or  of  the 
ambition  of  their  infallible  church, 
could  ultimately  be  advanced. 
The  agitators  had  wished,  from  the 
British  parliament,  the  abolition  of 
tithes  as  a  fund  for  a  Protestant 
church,  and  their  demand  had  been 
refused.  They  had  wished  for 
Ireland  a  number  of  members  which 
should  enable  them,  between  con¬ 
tending  parties,  to  rule  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  so  democratic  a 
constituency  to  elect  those  members 
as  would  render  them  the  creatures 
of  the  influence  which  they  them¬ 
selves  directed  at  their  will.  In 
both  points  their  views  had  been 
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frustrated.  All  these  matters  were 
now  converted  into  charges  of  posi¬ 
tive  injustice  on  the  part  of  the 
British  government,  and  set  down 
as  irrefragable  proofs,  that  Ireland 
had  nothing  to  hope  except  from  a 
parliament  of  her  own.  Hence¬ 
forth,  therefore,  they  declared  that 
repeal  was  to  be  their  watch-word, 
and  they  scarcely  concealed  that, 
all  along,  it  had  been  their  great 
object.  “  I  was  ready"  said  one 
of  the  leading  members  of  their 
political  union,  “  for  the  moment, 
to  merge  repeal  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  reform,"  but  he  would 
now,  in  order  to  effect  the  greater 
good,  take  his  stand  for  repeal. 
0‘ Connell  himself  told  them,  “  I 
now  give  a  warning  to  the  govern¬ 
ment.  It  is  the  last  that  I  shall 
give  them,  and,  if  it  be  unheeded, 
the  remedy  shall  be  sought  in  a 
domestic  parliament.  I  have  al¬ 
ways  proclaimed,  that  I  was  an 
agitator  with  ulterior  views,  and  I 
now  tell  them,  that  they  are  getting 
up  a  bad,  insulting,  reform  bill,  and 
are  thereby  making  the  people  of 
Ireland  repealers.”  This  meant, 
that  the  union  must  be  repealed, 
unless  ministers  consented  to  model 
the  Irish  reform  bill  according  to 
Mr.  (PConnelTs  wishes.  They 
refused  so  to  model  it  :  he  knew 
that  they  would  refuse,  and  had 
already  refused,  so  to  model  it.  He 
had  written  to  the  national  polit¬ 
ical  union  on  the  10th  of  February, 
a  I  shall  do  no  more  than  again 
remind  the  union,  that  we  can 
never  see  attention  paid  to  Irish 
interests  until  we  see  once  again 
a  parliament  in  College  Green." 
The  same  means  of  agitation  were 
still  at  his  command.  The  repeal 
of  the  union,  instead  of  being  laid 
to  rest,  was  now  placed  in  the  front 
of  the  battle.  It  took  the  place  of 
emancipation,  reform,  and  abolition 


of  tithes,  or  rather  it  was  held  out 
to  the  people  as  comprehending 
them  all,  and  being  the  only  means 
by  which  these  great  blessings 
could  be  gained  or  secured.  With 
the  same  view,  the  agitators  began 
zealously  to  soothe  and  flatter  the 
Orangemen,  and  bring  them  into 
one  great  fraternal  union  to  free 
Ireland  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
British  parliament.  Some  of  the 
Protestants,  irritated  at  the  reck¬ 
lessness  with  which  they  believed 
their  interests  to  have  been  dis¬ 
regarded  by  the  government,  allow¬ 
ed  themselves  to  be  tempted  by 
this  delusion,  for  no  greater  delu¬ 
sion  could  there  be  than  to  expect 
that,  in  a  pure  Irish  parliament, 
Protestant  interests  would  find 
either  justice  or  mercy. 

The  passing  of  the  tithe-bill  did 
not  tend  to  mitigate  the  discord, 
or  diminish  the  crimes  which  that 
discord  produced.  The  people  had 
been  taught  to  demand  as  their 
right,  and  to  expect  as  a  concession 
which  they  were  now  able  to  extort, 
the  utter  annihilation  of  tithe. 
They  found,  that  the  crown  had 
become  creditor  instead  of  the 
clergyman.  Proceedings  were  im¬ 
mediately  adopted,  under  the  bill, 
by  the  law  officers  of  government 
to  enforce  payment  of  the  arrears. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  resolved 
to  try  the  power  of  the  law  against 
the  ring-leaders  of  the  tumultuous 
assemblies  which  were  constantly 
called  together  under  the  name  of 
44  Anti-tithe  meetings,”  to  encour¬ 
age  and  organize  resistance  to  the 
payment  of  tithes.  A  great  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  were  apprehended, 
on  the  charge  of  conspiracy,  and 
of  holding  illegal  assemblies.  Be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  the  year  they  were 
brought  to  trial,  and  the  majority 
of  them,  after  a  few  convictions 
had  taken  place,  pleaded  guilty  to 
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the  indictments.  They  pleaded 
guilty  even  by  the  advice  of 
O  Connell  himself,  their  great 
leader  in  politics  and  law;  under 
whose  immediate  patronage  the 
holding  of  these  meetings,  and  the 
denunciations  which  they  thunder¬ 
ed  forth,  had  been  conducted. 
Two  of  his  most  noisy  retainers, 
the  President  and  Vice-President 
of  the  Trades  Political  Union,  were 
convicted  at  Dublin,  and  sentenced 
to  six  months’ imprisonment.  Their 
defence  was,  that,  in  the  course 
they  had  taken  regarding  tithes, 
they  were  only  following  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  ministers  and  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  England  in  regard  to  rotten 
boroughs,  and  that  they  thought 
they  had  been  aiding  the  ministry 
in  their  efforts  to  abolish  tithes. 
A  number  of  similar  convictions 
took  place  in  the  counties  of  Cork 
and  Tipperary.  The  punishments 
indicted  were  fine  and  imprison¬ 
ment.  The  criminals  were  looked 
upon  as  martyrs,  and  the  penalties, 
which  they  were  suffering,  were 
set  down  as  another  unpardonable 
injury  committed  against  Ireland 
by  the  English  government,  and 
the  Protestant  church. 

The  law  was  not  equally  power¬ 
ful  when  directed  against  the  more 
atrocious  crimes  which,  in  some  of 
the  southern  counties,  had  left 
life  and  property  at  the  mercy  of 
organized  murder  and  rapine.  No 
man’s  life  being  safe,  jurors  no  less 
than  witnesses,  began  to  dread  the 
execution  of  a  duty  which  might 
turn  out  to  be  pronouncing  a  sen¬ 
tence  of  death  upon  themselves. 
Pat  her  than  attend,  they  paid  the 
fine  for  absence,  or,  if  they  attended, 
they  were  afraid  to  convict  even  in 
the  most  atrocious  cases.  At  the 
Kilkenny  Assizes  in  the  month  of 
March,  one  of  the  persons  who  had 
killed  a  tithe-process  server  in  the 


performance  of  his  duty,  at  Car- 
rickshaugh,  in  December  preced¬ 
ing,*  was  brought  to  trial.  He 
was  proved  to  have  been  in  the 
mob,  calling  out  “the  process  server 
or  blood,”  and  to  have  followed  him 
and  the  constables,  armed  with  a 
pitchfork  with  which  he  made  re¬ 
peated  thrusts,  threatening  that  if 
the  police  fired  a  shot  to  save  the 
intended  victim,  they  would  not 
escape  alive.  The  Jury,  after  hav¬ 
ing  been  inclosed  four  hours,  re¬ 
turned  a  verdict  of  acquittal.  One 
of  the  witnesses  stated,  that  his  life 
would  be  in  danger,  if  the  prisoner 
was  convicted.  Another  said,  that 
he  had  subscribed  towards  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  defence,  and,  in  doing 
so,  thought  he  was  discharging  a 
duty  to  a  great  national  cause,  viz. 
resistance  to  the  payment  of  tithe. 
The  crown  delayed  the  other  trials 
till  the  Assizes  in  July,  partly  from 
a  belief  that  the  Jury,  like  the 
witnesses,  were  intimidated,  and 
partly  because,  even  putting  posi¬ 
tive  fear  aside,  the  combination 
against  tithes  was  so  general  in  the 
county,  that  the  crown  could  not 
hope  for  justice.  But  even  this 
latter  impediment  to  the  execution 
of  the  law  resolved  itself,  in  a  great 
measure,  into  actual  intimidation  ; 
for  numbers  of  persons,  and  pre¬ 
cisely  persons  belonging  to  these 
better  classes  from  which  Jurors 
are  taken,  although  apparently 
falling  in  with  the  combination, 
were  doing  so  only  from  dread  of 
what  they  knew  must  follow,  if 
they  should  be  known  to  be  its 
enemies  by  hanging  those  who 
robbed  and  murdered  for  its  wel¬ 
fare.  When  the  trials  proceeded 
at  the  Assizes  in  July,  the  state  of 
the  country  was  in  no  degree  im¬ 
proved.  The  determination  of  go- 
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vernment  and  parliament  not  to 
abolish  tithes,  and  the  appearance 
of  the  former,  in  its  own  person, 
to  enforce  payment  of  arrears, 
rather  inflamed  than  mitigated  ex¬ 
asperation.  In  his  charge  to  the 
Grand  Jury,  Mr.  Baron  Foster, 
after  stating  that  there  were  no 
fewer  than  twenty-five  persons  ac¬ 
cused  of  murder,  added,  u  but 
gentlemen,  this  still  is  not  all ;  for 
there  have  been  murders  commit¬ 
ted  in  this  your  county,  for  which 
no  accusation  whatever  has  been 
brought  forward  against  any  indi¬ 
vidual  ;  and  allow  me  to  observe  on 
this,  that  in  my  opinion  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  accusation,  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  speaks  worse,  by  far, 
the  general  character  of  the  state 
of  the  county,  than  even  do  per¬ 
haps  the  indictments  that  may  be 
preferred  in  the  case  of  the  others, 
because  it  evinces  that,  however 
strong  the  desire  might  exist  in 
the  human  mind  to  bring  offenders 
of  this  kind  to  justice,  still  inti¬ 
midation  is  found  to  prevail  over 
every  such  natural  feeling  or  de¬ 
sire.”  There  was  difficulty  in  find¬ 
ing  a  petty  jury,  though  a  penalty 
of  50/.  was  inflicted  for  absence. 
John  Ryan,  being  tried  for  the 
butchery  at  Carrickshaugh,  the 
Jury  had  to  be  discharged,  being 
unable  to  agree  upon  their  verdict. 
William  Voss  was  arraigned  on  the 
same  charge.  The  Jury  acquitted 
him.  John  Ryan  was  put  to  the 
bar  on  a  second  indictment,  and  a 
second  time  the  Jury  was  unable  to 
agree.  The  law  officers  of  the 
crown  gave  up  the  prosecutions  in 
despair,  and  murders  of  unmingled 
atrocity  remained  unavenged.  In 
celebration  of  this  triumph  over 
law,  justice,  and  humanity,  the 
county  of  Kilkenny  blazed  with 
bonfires,  announcing  to  the  world 
the  joy  of  its  people^  not  that  the 
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innocent  had  escaped  conviction, 
but  that  the  guilty  had  escaped 
punishment.  The  Jurors,  too,  re¬ 
ceived  their  well-earned  share  ol 
popular  applause.  While  a  pro¬ 
prietor,  who  was  known  to  be  hostile 
to  the  existing  combination,  or  to 
the  crimes  by  which  it  was  sup¬ 
ported,  could  not  procure  labour¬ 
ers  to  cut  down  his  harvest,  the 
peasantry  hastened  in  crowds  to  the 
fields  of  the  “  acquitting  jurors,” 
and  reaped  them  for  nothing — the 
expression  of  their  gratitude  for 
being  allowed  to  commit  murder 
with  impunity  ;*  and  thus  the 
most  important  element  in  the 
constitution  of  a  criminal  tribunal 
gave  its  sanction  to  crime,  if  that 
crime  were  only  committed  in  re¬ 
sisting  the  execution  of  the  law. 

Crime,  accordingly,  prospered. 
The  clergyman  of  Borrisokane,  in 
the  county  of  Tipperary,  having 


*  The  following1  account  appeared  in 
the  Irish  newspapers  of  the  middle  of 
August,  and  is  a  good  example  of  the 
feelings  of  the  people.  “  Last  Tuesday 
(Aug.  14)  a  singular  scene  occurred  at 
Jerpoint  in  this  county  (Kilkenny)  the 
seat  of  William  H.  Hunt,  Esq.  one  of 
the  jurors  favourable  to  the  acquittal  of 
the  Carrickshaugh  prisoners,  and  a  county 
magistrate.  A  large  field  of  wheat,  con¬ 
taining  40  acres,  had  become  fully  ripe, 
and  his  neighbours  from  the  surrounding 
parishes  of  Knocktopher,  Ballyhale, 
Carrickshaugh,  Hugginstown,  Casliill, 
Knockmayland,  &c.,  assembled,  to  cut 
it  down  for  him.  The  Carrickshaugh 
men  mustered  1,300  reaping-hooks,  and 
were  allowed  the  honour  of  marching 
first  into  the  field,  headed  by  Mr.  Con¬ 
way,  of  Ballyhale,  who  read  an  appro¬ 
priate  address  to  Mr.  Hunt,  expressive 
of  their  admiration  of  the  sense  of  impar¬ 
tial  justice  by  which  he  wasdistinguished, 
and  their  conviction  that  his  liberal  sen¬ 
timents  concerning  that  odious  and  griev¬ 
ous  oppression,  the  tithes,  accorded  with 
those  of  millions  of  the  people  of  Ireland, 
To  this  Mr.  Hunt  made  a  suitable  reply. 
A  band  accompanied  the  party  from 
Knocktopher  j  but,  on  the  suggestion  of 
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found  it  necessary  to  seize  and  sell 
some  cattle  belonging  to  refractory 
debtors,  the  combination  prevented 
an  auctioneer  from  acting,  and  pur¬ 
chasers  from  bidding.  The  cattle 
were  offered  back  to  the  owners  at 
the  low  price  offered  for  them  ;  but 
this  was  scornfully  refused.  They 
must  have  blood,  the  more  especi¬ 
ally  as  the  attendance  of  military 
at  the  sale  had  prevented  violence 
there.  A  driver,  accompanied  by  a 
son  of  the  clergyman,  conducted 
the  cattle  to  a  neighbouring  fair. 
On  the  public  road,  and  in  broad 
day-light,  the  non-payers  of  tithe 
murdered  the  driver;  and,  although 
his  companion  did  survive,  it  was 
only  by  mistake — they  left  him 
for  dead  upon  the  high- way. 
Another  clergyman  was  shot  dead 
on  his  own  lawn,  while  overlooking 
the  labours  of  his  servants.  To 
secure  the  tithes,  certain  proceed¬ 
ings  are  necessary  in  surveying  and 
valuing.  The  persons  employed 

some  gentlemen  who  acted  as  harvest- 
stewards,  they  ceased  playing  until  they 
entered  the  field,  lest  it  should  be  seized 
on  as  the  characteristic  of  an  illegal 
assemblage.  A  poetical  address  was 
presented  to  Mrs.  Hunt,  who  gratefully 
responded,  and  then  the  work  began  in 
earnest.  The  stewards  counted  1,700 
reapers  and  800  binders  engaged  in  the 
frolic  ;  amongst  the  latter  were  farmers 
with  their  wives  and  daughters  who  had 
never  worked  a  day  for  themselves. 
While  Mr.  Hunt  invited  about  sixty  of 
his  friends  who  acted  as  stewards  to  dine 
with  him  at  Jerpoint,  the  Carrickshaugh 
boys  invited  the  rest  to  cut  down  the 
wheat  of  Mr.  Conway  of  Ballyhale,  now 
ripe  also.  About  700  reapers  volun¬ 
teered,  and  by  the  time  Mr.  Conway 
returned  home  from  Mr.  Hunt’s  dinner¬ 
party,  he  found  all  his  wheat  cut,  bound, 
and  stacked  ! 

“  The  boys  ”  were  further  anxious  to 
know  if  their  friend  Mr.  Smithwick,  of 
Kilkenny,  had  any  wheat  ripe,  declaring 
they  would  go  forty  miles  to  cut  it  for 
nothing,  and  that  they  would  drink  no 
beer  but  his  during  the  harvest.” 


in  performing  these  duties,  required 
every  where  the  protection  of  the 
military.  In  the  beginning  of  Sep¬ 
tember  proceedings  of  this  kind 
were  to  be  adopted  in  the  parish  of 
Wallstown,  in  the  county  of  Cork; 
the  peasantry  assembled  to  resist ; 
they  attacked  the  military;  the 
latter  had  to  fire  in  self-defence. 
Four  of  the  peasantry  were  killed, 
and  several  others  wounded.  Not 
a  lament  had  been  raised  by  the 
political  guides  of  Ireland  over 
butchered  land-holders  and  mur¬ 
dered  clergymen  ;  but  now  O’Con¬ 
nell  sent  forth  a  letter  <<rTo  the 
Reformers  of  Great  Britain/’  in¬ 
voking  vengeance  for  the  slain 
violators  of  the  laws.  “  Brother 
Reformers,”  said  he,  “  there  is 
blood  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ! 
blood  —  human  blood,  profusely 
shed!  Will  it  sink  into  the  earth 
unnoticed  and  unregarded,  or  will 
it  cry  to  heaven  for  retribution  and 
vengeance  ?  There  is  blood— -more 
blood  on  the  face  of  the  earth  !  It 
is  Irish  blood — the  blood  of  the 
latest  Irish,  slain  in  that  continued 
conflict  of  oppression  which  has 
already  endured  seven  centuries  ! 
British  oppression  !  which  appears 
as  fresh  and  unsatiated  in  its  appe¬ 
tite  for  human  gore,  as  if  it  had  been 
imported  only  yesterday,  and  had 
never  before  snuffed  the  air  tainted 
with  Irish  blood.  There  is  blood 
on  the  face  of  the  earth — the  once 
green  fields  of  Wallstown  are  red 
with  the  latest  Irish  blood  !  Said 
I  the  latest  ?  Alas  ?  before  these 
lines  meet  the  eye  of  any  one  Bri¬ 
tish  reformer,  another  massacre 
may  have  been  perpetrated, — ano¬ 
ther  tale  of  slaughter  may  have 
been  added  to  the  dark  catalogue 
of  crime,  and  a  more  recent  enor¬ 
mity  may  have  thrown  the  butchery 
of  Wallstown  into  comparative 
oblivion.  They  have  been  buried, 
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they  are  sweltering  in  their  graves ! 
Their  funerals  were  numerously 
attended,  but  no  funeral  cry  was 
heard.  They  were  buried  in  sor¬ 
row,  but  in  silence.  No  man’s 
lamentation,  no  woman’s  wailing, 
was  heard !  unless,  when  nature, 
yielding  to  the  force  of  suffocation, 
made  the  mother’s  heart,  as  it  were 
explode  in  one  wild  scream,  or  the 
widow’s  single  shriek,  or  the  or¬ 
phan’s  convulsive  sobbing,  broke 
upon  the  ear.  They  have  been 
buried  in  silence  and  in  sorrow. 
Men  grieved  over  their  graves, 
but  shed  no  tears.  There  was  de¬ 
termination,  dark,  taciturn,  pro¬ 
found.  There  were  thoughts  of 
vengeance,  and  wild  schemes  of 
retribution.  But  no,  they  shall  not, 
the  survivors  shall  not  be  left  to 
what  has  been  called  the  wild  justice 
of  revenge ;  no,  if  there  be  real 
justice  to  be  found  upon  earth,  I 
will  seek  it  for  them,  nor  shall  I, 
as  I  do  confidently  hope,  seek  it  in 
vain.”  Where  was  this  man’s  head 


or  heart,  when,  day  after  day,  he 
had  witnessed  “blood— more  blood 
— more  Irish  blood”  shed  on  the 
earth,  drawn  from  the  murdered 
bodies  of  peaceful,  respectable,  and 
virtuous  citizens,  as  if  the  appetite 
of  his  banded  ruffians  “for  human 
gore  had  been  imported  only  yes¬ 
terday  and  had  never  before  snuffed 
the  air  tainted  with  innocent 
blood” — while  his  whole  life  was 
spent  in  defending  or  palliating 
their  atrocities,  and  encouraging 
all  the  ignorant  and  angry  feelings 
which  were  degrading  his  coun¬ 
trymen  into  the  most  brutal  mis¬ 
creants  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Even  under  the  new  act,  the 
posting  of  notices  for  payment  of 
the  arrears  was  obstinately  resisted. 
A  party  of  armed  police  being  en¬ 
gaged  in  this  duty,  in  a  parish  in 
the  county  of  Kilkenny,  in  the 
beginning  of  October,  the  police 
were  compelled  to  fire,  and  two 
persons  were  killed. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

Registration  of  the  New  Constituency — Embargo  on  Dutch  Vessels — 
Dissolution  of  Parliament— The  New  Elections— System  of  requiring 
Pledges — The  results  of  the  Elections  in  England— Scotland— Ire¬ 
land — Progress  of  the  Cholera,  and  measures  taken  against  it. 


AFTER  the  rising  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  the  great  objects  of  pub¬ 
lic  attention  were  the  registration 
of  the  new  constituency  under  the 
reform  bill,  and  the  other  prepara- 
tionsfor  thegeneral  election,  which, 
it  was  understood,  was  to  follow,  as 
soon  as  the  registration  was  com¬ 
pleted.  The  candidates  were  in  the 
field,  and  their  canvasses  concluded, 
while  the  registration  was  going 
on.  The  registration  itself  pro¬ 
ceeded  very  quietly.  Although 
numerous,  indeed,  were  the  ques¬ 
tions  which  arose  on  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  act,  and  the  difficulties 
which  occurred  in  proving  value, 
the  professional  gentlemen,  to  whom 
th  is  judicial  duty  was  entrusted, 
made  it,  in  general,  a  rule,  to  de¬ 
cide  doubts  in  favour  of  the  claim¬ 
ant.  They  chose  to  run  the  chance 
of  admitting  a  man  who  had  no 
franchise,  rather  than  exclude  a 
man  who,  at  bottom,  might  have  a 
good  one.  It  was  only  in  cases 
where  an  election  was  to  be  con¬ 
tested,  that  the  particular  claims 
were  examined  with  much  accuracy. 
The  opposing  candidates  then  be¬ 
came  opposing  litigants,  and  the 
process  of  registration  was,  in  some 
instances,  drawn  out  to  a  great 
length.  It  would  serve  no  good 
purpose  to  record  the  decisions  of 
particular  barristers  on  particular 
points,  both  because  different  bar¬ 
risters,  in  different  places,  often 


gave  opposite  judgments  on  the 
same  point,  and  because  their  de¬ 
terminations  could  not  become  mat¬ 
ters  of  authority.  It  is  only  de¬ 
cisions  of  election  committees,  that 
can  give  an  authoritative  interpre¬ 
tation  to  the  vague  and  clumsy 
phraseology  of  the  reform  act. 

Before  the  previous  steps  had 
been  so  far  advanced  as  to  allow  a 
dissolution,  the  progress  of  the 
negotiations  regarding  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  Belgium  from  Holland  had 
placed  Great  Britain  in  an  attitude 
of  hostility  against  the  Dutch. 
Holland  having  refused  to  consent 
to  the  terms  which  were  imposed 
upon  her,  or  to  surrender  the 
citadel  of  Antwerp — which  would 
have  been  beginning  to  execute  a 
treaty,  she  had  not  accepted  — 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russiarefused 
to  concur  in  employing  hostile 
measures  to  enforce  her  assent. 
France,  again,  had  the  same  in¬ 
terest  with  Belgium;  and  France  and 
England  had  bound  themselves  by 
a  convention  to  bring  both  armies 
and  fleets  to  bear  on  the  king  of 
Holland,  if,  by  the  2nd  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  he  did  not  declare  his  com¬ 
pliance  with  their  demands.  In 
pursuance  of  this  agreement,  on 
the  6th  November  an  embargo  was 
laid  on  all  Dutch  vessels  in  British 
ports.  The  trade  with  Holland 
was  instantly  stopped,  and  British 
shipping  in  that  country  became 
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exposed  to  the  danger  of  retaliation, 
from  which  it  escaped  only  by  the 
moderation  of  the  Dutch  King. 
These  measures  occasioned  loss, 
and  produced  much  dissatisfaction 
among  the  mercantile  part  of  the 
community;  and  many  thought, 
besides,  that  Holland  was  hardly 
dealt  with,  and  that  Britain  was 
following  a  line  of  conduct  dic¬ 
tated  to  her  ministers  by  their 
fear  of  France.  A  public  meeting 
was  held  of  the  merchants  and 
ship-owners  of  London,  who  voted 
an  address  to  the  King;  expressing 
their  deep  concern  and  alarm  at 
witnessing  hostilities,  “  which  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  provoked 
by  any  injury  inflicted  on  British 
interests,  nor  by  any  injury 
offered  to  British  owners ;  and 
we  deprecate  the  commencement 
of  the  war,  the  termination  of 
which  no  human  sagacity  can 
foresee,  and  for  which,  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  all  parliamentary  in¬ 
formation,  we  are  unable  to  ascer¬ 
tain  any  sufficient  motive. ”  Ad¬ 
dresses  in  the  same  strain  were 
sent  up  from  Bristol,  Leeds,  Glas¬ 
gow,  Edinburgh,  and  other  towns. 
The  ministerial  organs,  again,  met 
these  remonstrances  by  exclaiming 
that  they  were  got  up  by  the 
artifices  of  anti-reformers;  that 
they  were  intended  to  act,  not  in 
favour  of  Holland,  but  against  the 
Bill-ministry;  that  no  man  could 
sign  them,  or  wish  to  see  them 
treated  otherwise  than  with  dis¬ 
regard,  except  those  who  were 
willing  to  deprive  the  country  of 
the  benefits  of  reform,  and  lay  it 
prostrate  once  more  at  the  feet  of 
the  borough  mongers. ! 

At  length,  the  registration  of 
the  new  constituency  having  been 
completed  all  over  the  kingdom, 
parliament,  which  had  been  pro¬ 
rogued  by  commission  on  the  l6tk 
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October,  was  dissolved  on  the  3rd 
December;  and  the  first  general 
election  under  the  Reform  act  took 
place.  The  writs  were  made  re¬ 
turnable  on  the  29th  of  January 
1833.  In  regard  to  the  mere 
machinery  of  the  measure,  it  work¬ 
ed  much  more  smoothly  than  had 
been  anticipated.  Even  in  the  most 
populous  places,  the  polling,  when 
not  interrupted  by  riots,  was  con¬ 
cluded  within  the  two  days  allowed 
by  the  act;  and  no  time  was  ex¬ 
pended  in  examining  votes.  The 
name  was  in  the  register,  and  that 
was  enough.  In  regard  to  the 
assembly  which  the  machinery 
produced,  its  character  is  to  be 
learned  more  properly  from  what 
it  said  and  did  when  called  into 
political  action.  There  was  a  great 
dislocation  of  old  connections  and 
former  interests ;  an  extensive 
removal  of  acknowledged  talent 
and  worth  to  make  way  for  ig¬ 
norant  and  bold  empirics,  or  for 
unprincipled  knavery,  which  cared 
for  nothing,  and  would  pledge 
itself  to  everything.  There  were 
three  parties  in  the  field.  First 
came  the  ministerial  candidates; 
next  came  the  tories,  now  called 
conservatives,  who  thought  minis¬ 
ters  had  already  gone  too  far  ; 
last,  but  not  least,  were  the  radi¬ 
cals,  who  were  determined  to  spur 
ministers  on  to  go  a  great  deal 
farther.  The  last  were  the  apostles 
of  pledges.  They  would  elect  no 
man  who  did  not  bind  himself  to  a 
string  of  propositions  which  left 
him  no  longer  a  free  agent,  aud 
which  would  have  forced  the  mea¬ 
sures  of  government  for  years  to 
come  ;  for,  not  satisfied  with  gene¬ 
ral  propositions,  or  with  such  gene¬ 
ral  measures  as  vote  by  ballot,  and 
a  farther  extension  of  the  suffrage, 
they  descended  into  the  details  of 
administration,  and  never  forgot 
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to  bind  the  representative  to  repeal 
particular  taxes,  without  ever  in¬ 
quiring  how  the  money  was  to  be 
dispensed  with.  The  principle 
was  most  plainly  stated  in  the 
resolutions  adopted  at  a  meeting 
of  liverymen  of  London,  as  follows  : 

“  Resolved — 1.  That  for  one  man 
to  represent  another,  means  that 
he  is  to  act  for  that  other,  and  in 
a  manner  agreeably  to  his  wishes 
and  instructions. 

“  2.  That  members  chosen  to  be 
representatives  in  Parliament  ought 
to  do  such  things  as  their  constitu¬ 
ents  wish,  and  direct  them  to  do. 

“  3.  That  therefore  it  appears  to 
this  meeting,  that  those  to  whom 
the  law  now  commits  the  sacred 
trust  of  the  power  of  choosing 
members,  who  are  to  represent 
their  non-voting  neighbours  as 
well  as  themselves,  ought  to  be 
scrupulously  careful  to  choose  no 
man  on  whom  firm  reliance  cannot 
be  placed,  that  he  will  obey  the 
wishes  and  directions  of  his  con¬ 
stituents.” 

Then  followed  a  list  of  pledges, 
concluding  with  an  engagement  to 
be  exacted  from  the  member,  that 
he  would  “at  all  times,  and  in  all 
things,  act  conformably  to  the 
wishes  of  a  majority  of  his  con¬ 
stituents,  deliberately  expressed, 
or  would,  at  their  request,  resign 
the  trust  with  which  they  had 
honoured  him.,,  Whoever  would 
take  the  pledges,  was  sure  of  a 
large  party ;  the  lower  the  general 
caste  of  the  electors,  the  greater 
was  his  chance  of  success.  With 
the  system  of  pledges,  the  con¬ 
servative  candidate,  would  have 
nothing  to  do.  Even  ministers 
looked  upon  them  with  a  very  evil 
eye,  both  because,  as  men  of  edu¬ 
cation,  they  must  have  seen  the 
absurdity  of  the  system,  and  be¬ 
cause  that  system  would  have 


pledged  them  to  things  which  they 
did  not  wish  to  do.  They  said, 
that  the  best  pledges  of  a  man’s 
future  conduct  were  to  be  found 
in  the  past  $  and  they  referred  to 
what  they  had  done,  in  carrying 
reform,  as  the  best  security  which 
could  be  demanded,  that  they,  and 
those  who  came  forward  as  their 
adherents,  would  govern  only  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people.  Sir  John 
C.  Hobhouse  having  refused  to 
take  the  pledges  of  the  West¬ 
minster  radicals,  another  candidate 
was  started  against  him  ;  and  his 
noisy  popularity  was  so  far  abated, 
that,  on  the  day  of  nomination,  he 
was  not  allowed  to  speak,  and  was 
pelted  from  the  hustings.  At  the 
poll,  however,  he  beat  his  antago¬ 
nist.  It  was  evidently  the  policy 
of  ministers,  where  there  was  a 
contest  between  a  radical  and  a 
conservative,  to  pray  for  the  success 
of  the  latter,  with  whom  they  had 
so  many  more  points  in  common, 
and  whom,  they  could  scarcely 
suspect  of  either  the  ability,  or,  in 
the  present  state  of  things,  of  the 
inclination,  to  turn  them  out  of 
office.  This  rule,  however,  they 
did  not  always  follow. 

The  elections  went  unavoidably, 
in  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
instances,  in  favour  of  the  minis¬ 
terial  candidates,  or  of  candidates 
who  professed  the  same  general 
views,  and  declared  their  adherence 
to  a  reforming  ministry.  Instead 
of  the  number  of  members  returned, 
who  had  been,  or  would  have  been, 
hostile  to  the  bill,  being  unexpect¬ 
edly  small,  the  crisis  at  which  the 
election  had  taken  place  rather 
rendered  it  surprising  that  the 
tories  carried  so  many  seats.  In 
general,  and  in  all  the  new  bo¬ 
roughs,  the  election  depended  on 
newly- created  voters,  and  on  the 
lower  classes  of  these  voters.  These 
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electors  were  despotic  in  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  an  unaccustomed  privilege 
in  the  vigour  and  wanton  ness  of 
its  first  existence.  They  remem  ¬ 
bered  their  political  creators  in  the 
days  of  their  youth.  They  could 
not  refuse  their  votes  to  the  men 
who  had  given  them  the  right  of 
voting;  and  it  was  set  down  as  an 
axiom,  that  whoever  had  been 
against  the  bill  would  be  against 
all  the  blessings  which  were  to 
follow  in  its  train.  The  charm, 
which  had  so  long  dwelt  in  the  word 
reform,  had  not  ceased  to  act ;  and 
the  conservatives  could  have  no 
reason  to  expect  they  would  be  fa¬ 
vourably  listened  to  by  the  patient, 
till  the  fever  of  excitement  had 
more  completely  cooled  down,  and 
the  fondly  cherished  delusions  had 
passed  away.  Under  the  system 
established  by  the  act,  it  might 
be  doubtful  whether  the  time  would 
ever  come,  when  sober  reason 
would  be  able  generally  to  defeat 
the  influence  of  mere  narrow  views, 
vulgar  love  of  power,  and  short¬ 
sighted  self-interest;  but  assured¬ 
ly  that  time  was  not  yet  arrived. 
The  consequence  no  doubt  was,  the 
loss  of  many  men  of  great  talent, 
of  honourable  characters,  and  ac¬ 
knowledged  usefulness;  while  men 
were  returned,  on  the  faith  of 
pledges  and  reform,  to  whom, 
although  the  affairs  of  the  nation 
were  to  be  entrusted,  no  man  would 
have  thought  of  entrusting  any 
affairs  of  his  own.  But  this  was  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  ex¬ 
citement  and  violence  which  had 
accompanied  the  transference  of 
power  into  new  hands.  However, 
many  of  the  elections  terminated 
wholly  or  in  part,  in  favour  of  the 
conservative  candidates ;  and  in 
many  of  those  in  which  they  were 
defeated,  it  was  only  by  very 
small  majorities.  In  Essex,  Mr. 


Western,  a  sworn  friend  of  the  bill, 
was  defeated  by  Mr.  Baring,  who 
had  opposed  it  to  the  last.  In  the 
city  of  Bristol,  Sir  R.  Vyvyan, 
another  of  its  most  determined  op¬ 
ponents,  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  poll.  Liverpool  retained  as  one 
of  its  members  Lord  Sandon. 
Norwich  and  Stamford  selected 
each  of  them  its  two  members  from 
the  ranks  of  the  anti-reformers. 
A  certain  Mr.  Duncombe,  who 
had  uttered  more  violent  trash 
in  favour  of  the  bill  than  any 
man  in  the  house,  was  ejected 
from  Hertford,  along  with  his  col¬ 
league  to  make  room  for  Lord 
Ingest  re  and  Lord  Mahon,  the 
latter  of  whom  had  moved  its  re¬ 
jection.  At  Newark,  both  the 
members  belonged  to  the  same 
class;  Mr.  Serjeant  Wilde,  who 
had  there  planted  his  popularity 
amid  the  reform  tempest,  being 
at  the  bottom  of  the  poll.  In 
Sudbury,  Sir  J.  Walsh  was  elect¬ 
ed,  who  had  written  pamphlets 
against  the  bill,  and  the  second 
seat  was  lost  to  a  conservative  can¬ 
didate  by  nineteen  votes.  Harwich, 
which  used  to  be  a  ministerial 
borough,  lost  its  character,  and 
appeared  in  rebellion  against  them. 
The  countv  of  Dorset,  which  had 
to  return  three  members,  placed  a 
friend  of  the  bill  and  the  ministry 
between  two  opponents  of  both. 
The  latter  class,  likewise,  carried 
both  seats  for  W'estmoreland,  and 
one  of  the  seats  for  one  of  the 
divisions  of  Cumberland.  In  many 
other  boroughs  and  divisions  of 
counties,  they  divided  the  repre¬ 
sentation  with  the  ministers ;  one  of 
them,  for  instance,  being  made  the 
colleague  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  in  Northamptonshire. 
The  universities  of  Oxford,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  Dublin,  continued  true 
to  their  former  faith ;  the  last. 
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notwithstanding  the  extension  of 
the  constituency,  rejecting  the 
Attorney  General. 

But,  although  a  greater  number 
of  members  than  could  have  been 
expected  were  thus  returned,  and 
returned,  in  various  instances,  by 
places  in  which  such  a  result  was 
least  of  all  to  be  expected,  the  Hood 
went  with  the  ministry,  and  the 
ministerial  candidates  obtained  a 
majority  which,  if  increased  by  the 
radical  members,  who  were  willing 
to  go  all  lengths  with  them  in  one 
direction,  was  overwhelming,  and 
which,  even  without  them,  seemed 
to  be  as  decisive  a  majority  as  a 
minister  could  wish.  The  professed 
radicals  built  their  nests  principally 
in  the  newly  -  created  boroughs, 
among  a  large  and  artisan  consti¬ 
tuency.  Hunt  was  defeated  at 
Preston,  where  the  operation  of  the 
bill  had  diminished  the  constitu¬ 
ency.  William  Cobbett,  after  fail¬ 
ing  at  Manchester,  was  returned  by 
Oldham, — one  of  the  fresh  crea¬ 
tions, — to  be  a  legislator  of  the 
British  Empire !  Birmingham 
could  do  nothing  else  than  fix  its 
choice  on  Mr.  Attvvood,  the  leader 
of  its  political  union.  Sir  C.  VVe- 
thcrell,  Sir  Edward  Sugden,  and 
Mr.  Sadler,  were  rejected  at  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  and  Leeds,  as  unwor¬ 
thy  to  sit  among  the  new  legislators. 
Mr.  Croker,  having  fought  the  bat¬ 
tle  against  the  bill  to  the  last,  with 
gallantry  and  skill,  which  com¬ 
manded  the  respect  even  of  oppo¬ 
nents,  voluntarily  withdrew  from 
the  parliamentary  arena. 

In  Scotland  the  ministry  was 
still  more  triumphant.  That  part 
of  the  kingdom  sent  up  few  tories, 
and  still  fewer  declared  radicals. 
Of  fifty-three  members,  ten  or 
eleven  belonged  to  the  conservative 
party ;  not  more  than  three  could  be 
counted  on  as  radicals.  The  city  ot 


Edinburgh  elected  the  Lord  Advo¬ 
cate,  and  the  retired  Chief  Baron  of 
the  Court  of  Exchequer.  In  Glas¬ 
gow,  where  the  constituency  wras 
the  largest  in  Scotland,  being  7000, 
a  strong,  but  unsuccessful  battle 
was  fought  for  radicalism.  It  se¬ 
lected  for  its  members  an  accom¬ 
plished  and  moderate-minded  mer¬ 
chant,  and  gave  him  for  his  col¬ 
league  a  practised  whig.  In  the 
county  of  Perth,  Sir  George  Mur¬ 
ray,  distinguished  equally  as  a 
soldier,  an  orator,  and  a  statesman, 
was  ousted  by  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Marquis  of  Breadalbane,  because 
he  had  refused  to  accept  the  re¬ 
form  bill  as  it  came  from  the  hands 
of  ministers;  and  Sir  George  Clerk 
shared  the  same  fate,  for  the  same 
reason,  in  the  county  of  Edinburgh. 
The  Scottish  peerage,  however,  re¬ 
turned,  among  their  sixteen  repre¬ 
sentatives,  only  one  ministerialist. 

In  Ireland,  ministers  could  by 
no  means  boast  of  the  same  decided 
triumphs.  There  the  agitation  was 
against  them.  O’Connell  had  de¬ 
nounced  them,  even  while  the  re¬ 
form  bill  was  in  progress,  as  acting 
with  insult  and  injustice  towards 
Ireland  in  the  measure  of  change 
which  was  meted  out  to  her.  The 
refusal  to  abolish  the  protestant 
established  church  of  Ireland,  had 
converted  him  and  his  bands  into 
declared  enemies ;  and  all  their 
engines  were  employed  to  return 
members,  who  would  either  drive 
ministers  from  the  helm,  or  drive 
them  to  sacrifice  the  church,  and 
repeal  the  union.  On  the  20th  of 
August,  he  addressed  a  manifesto 
to  the  National  Political  Union  of 
Dublin,  directing  the  formation  of 
parochial  committees  to  attend  to 
the  registration  of  voters— -an  or¬ 
ganization  which  could  be  equally 
well  used  to  attend  to  their  votes, 
and  then  he  pointed  out  very  clearly 
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to  wliat  their  votes  were  to  be 
directed.  a  I  start  for  the  ‘  repeal/ 
Let  all  those  who  love  Ireland  join 
me.  Agitate  —  agitate— agitate. 
Such  were  the  words  of  1  four-gun’ 
brig  Anglesey.  Let  our  agitation  be 
peaceable,  legal,  and  constitutional ; 
but  let  it  also  be  persevering,  con¬ 
tinuous,  and  determined.  I  see 
plainly  we  shall  soon  have  Bully 
Boyton  and  the  conservatives  join¬ 
ing  us  in  the  repeal  cry — then 
hurrah  for  the  parliament  in  Col¬ 
lege-green.”  Shortly  afterwards 
in  a  letter  addressed  by  him  fc  To 
the  Reformers  of  Great  Britain/’ 
on  the  occasion  of  the  contest  at 
Wallstown  between  the  military 
and  the  peasantry,  he  put  forth 
articles  of  impeachment  against 
the  ministry.  “  First. — The  An¬ 
glesey  government  in  Ireland  has 
instituted  more  prosecutions  than 
any  other  government  this  unfor¬ 
tunate  country  ever  endured. — 
Second.  The  Whigs  in  Ireland 
have  carried  on,  and  are  carrying 
on,  more  prosecutions  against  the 
press  than  any  Tory  Administra¬ 
tion  whatsoever  ;  and,  to  my  mind, 
there  cannot  be  a  greater  proof  of 
the  folly  and  oppression  of  any 
administration  than  the  multipli¬ 
cation  of  prosecutions  of  the  press. 
— Third.  More  human  blood  has 
been  shed  in  Ireland  in  the  year 
and  a  half  of  lord  Anglesey’s  go¬ 
vernment  than  during  the  last 
twenty  years  of  the  Tory  Admin¬ 
istration.  The  distinguishing  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  Anglesey  Government 
is  the  frightful  quantity  of  human 
blood  that  has  been  shed  during 
that  administration.  It  may,  in¬ 
deed,  be  designated  as  a  history  of 
blood. — Fourth.  There  was  not 
so  much  Irish  blood  shed  during 
the  administration  of  lord  Straf¬ 
ford,  and  yet  he  justly  expiated 
his  crimes  on  the  scaffold,— Fifth. 


The  scenes  of  blood  seem  only 
about  to  commence.  The  tithe 
campaign,  in  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  sole  plaintiff*,  is  only  about 
to  begin.  The  statute  which 
transferred  to  the  government  the 
arrears  due  for  tithes  to  the  clergy¬ 
men  has  not  as  yet  been  called 
into  operation  $  but  preparations 
are  making  to  bring  it  without 
delay  into  active  resistance.  Well, 
then,  may  I  say  that  the  work  of 
blood  is  only  beginning.  Reform¬ 
ers  of  Great  Britain,  I  call  for 
your  assistance.  Let  the  approach¬ 
ing  elections  teach  earl  Grey  that 
you  will  be  no  parties  to  the  in¬ 
sane  and  oppressive  abuses  of  the 
Irish  administration.”  On  these 
principles  he  started/’  as  he  had 
promised.  Fie  even  offered  to 
coalesce  with  the  Orangemen.  The 
result  of  the  influence  which  he 
and  his  faction  wielded  was,  that 
the  number  of  “  repealers”  returned 
was  portentously  increased.  He 
himself  came  in  for  Dublin  ;  and 
he  brought  along  with  him,  from 
different  boroughs  and  counties, 
half  a  dozen  of  his  own  immediate 
relations,  besides  various  immediate 
demagogical  dependents. 

The  arrangements  by  which  the 
poll  was  taken  at  different  places 
tended  greatly,  especially  in  the 
counties,  to  the  preservation  of  the 
public  peace,  because  it  divided 
the  mob.  In  many  of  the  most 
populous  places,  including  London 
and  Westminster,  no  inclination  to 
disorder  was  manifested.  But 
nevertheless,  the  elections  were 
accompanied,  in  many  instances, 
with  a  great  deal  of  violence  and 
riot.  These  scenes  commonly  oc¬ 
curred  where  a  radical  candidate 
was  falling  behind,  and  would  have 
been  much  more  numerous,  if  more 
tory  candidates  had  been  getting 
a- head.  At  Preston,  the  defeat  of 
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Hunt  led  to  a  very  formidable 
riot,  in  which  several  persons  were 
dangerously  wounded.  At  Bolton, 
the  mob  engaged  with  the  constables 
and  pulled  down  the  barricades 
erected  at  the  polling  places  to 
facilitate  the  coming  up  of  voters. 
The  riot  became  so  furious,  that 
the  returning  officer  had  to  exer¬ 
cise  the  power  given  to  him  by  the 
statute  of  suspending  the  poll.  It 
was  again  opened  •,  but  again  had 
to  be  closed,  the  riot  becoming  so 
alarming,  that  it  was  only  by  call¬ 
ing  in  the  assistance  of  a  military 
force,  after  reading  the  riot  act, 
that  the  election  could  proceed. 
The  prison  was  broken  open,  and 
the  incarcerated  rioters  set  free. 
Huddersfield,  too,  and  South 
Shields,  had  each  its  riot.  At  Wal¬ 
sall,  the  rabble  of  the  most  radical 
candidate  took  possession  of  the 
ground  around  the  polling  place, 
and  by  violence  prevented  the 
voters  of  his  opponents  from  coming 
up.  The  police,  after  a  severe 
contest,  were  unable  to  remove 
them.  That  could  be  effected  only 
by  military  force  ;  and  then  the 
radical  protested,  that  the  calling 
in  of  military  to  prevent  his  mob 
from  preventing  voters  from  ap¬ 
pearing,  was  interfering  with  the 
freedom  of  election.  A  similar 
scene  took  place  at  Nuneaton  in 
Warwickshire.  At  Sheffield  it  was 
found  necessary  that  the  military 
should  fire,  and  several  lives  were 
lost.  At  Carmarthen,  Warwick, 
Mansfield  in  the  north  division  of 
Nottinghamshire,  Uxbridge  in  the 
east  division  of  Somersetshire,  and 
other  places,  the  poll  had  to  be 
suspended  in  consequence  of  riots. 

In  our  annals  of  last  year  we 
have  recorded  the  appearance  of 
the  cholera  morbus,  or  of  a  disease 
which  resembled  that  malady  in 
its  symptoms  and  mortality  so 


much  as  to  entitle  it  to  the  same 
name.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  it 
had  principally  attacked  Sunder¬ 
land,  where  it  first  appeared,  and 
had  spread  to  Newcastle,  and  its 
suburb  Gateshead.  Thence  it 
made  its  way  into  the  villages  on 
both  banks  of  the  Tyne,  above  New¬ 
castle  as  well  as  below,  and  at¬ 
tacked  the  population  connected 
with  the  different  collieries.  In 
the  beginning  of  February,  when 
the  disease  in  that  quarter  had  run 
its  course,  there  had  been  in  New¬ 
castle  934  cases  5  of  which  294, 
less  than  one  third, had  terminated 
fatally.  In  North  Shields  and  its 
neighbourhood,  out  of  257  persons 
attacked,  67  had  died.  From  the 
north  of  England,  the  disease  took 
its  course  into  Scotland,  and,  leav¬ 
ing  untouched  the  whole  inter¬ 
vening  country,  appeared  first  at 
Haddington,  where  the  deaths  were 
more  nearly  one  half  than  one 
third  of  the  whole  number  of  cases. 
After  Haddington  it  appeared  at 
Musselburgh,  a  small  town  within 
six  miles  of  Edinburgh,  where  its 
malignity  proved  peculiarly  exten¬ 
sive  and  obstinate.  The  northern 
capital  was  in  great  alarm,  but 
likewise  had  adopted  in  time  all 
proper  precautions.  Supported  by 
voluntary  subscriptions,  the  poor 
were  supplied  with  warm  clothing 
and  nourishing  food.  A  board  of 
health  was  erected,  guided  by  the 
advice,  and  aided  by  the  active 
services  of  the  whole  medical  school 
of  Edinburgh.  Every  provision  was 
made,  both  to  prevent,  as  far  as 
was  possible,  the  approach  of  the 
disease,  and  to  crush  it,  wherever 
it  should  appear.  The  first  cases 
occurred  in  the  last  davs  of  Janu- 
ary,  and  the  malady  continued  to 
linger  on  for  several  months ;  but 
so  well  arranged  had  been  the 
measures  prepared  to  meet  it,  that 
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in  no  spot  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
looking  at  the  population,  did  the 
visitation  pass  off  so  slightly.  After 
the  first  alarm,  the  citizens  of 
Edinburgh,  though  now  surrounded 
with  infection,  felt  little  appre¬ 
hension.  The  disease,  following 
its  erratic  course,  after  attacking 
the  villages  around  Musselburgh 
and  Haddington,  appeared  all  at 
once  at  Kirkintilloch,  seven  miles 
from  Glasgow,  on  the  banks  of  the 
great  canal  which  joins  the  Forth 
to  the  Clyde.  It  then  appeared 
in  Glasgow,  where  its  approach 
had  been  much  dreaded,  from  the 
mass  of  squalid  population  with 
which  Glasgow  swarms,  like  every 
other  large  manufacturing  town. 
For  a  while  its  ravages  were  alarm¬ 
ing  •  and  here,  as  in  Fladdington 
and  some  other  places,  after  a 
decline  which  seemed  to  announce 
its  extinction,  it  revived  for  a 
time,  with  increased  energy.  But 
though  the  number  of  cases  was 
great,  the  mortality  was  smaller 
than  in  many  other  places,  being 
altogether  about  one  in  three.  In 
some  of  the  manufacturing  villages 
round  Glasgow,  it  was  much  more 
fatal.  Its  progress  could  no  longer 
be  traced.  Every  day  brought 
intelligence  of  its  appearance  in 
some  new  quarter;  and,  during 
the  summer,  it  penetrated  through 
the  whole  of  the  north  and  west 
of  Scotland,  being  no  where  more 
fatal  than  among  the  highland 
villages  of  the  counties  of  Caith¬ 
ness  and  Sutherland. 

By  this  time,  however,  prepar¬ 
ations  had  everywhere  been  made, 
by  legislative  authority,  to  meet  its 
approach,  and  check  its  progress. 
So  long  as  the  disease  appeared  to 
have  started  from  Sunderland  to 
attack  only  Scotland,  parliament 
was  silent.  The  citizens  of  that 
part  of  the  empire  were  left  to 
Vol.  LXXIV. 


defend  themselves  by  their  own 
voluntary  contributions,  their  own 
activity,  and  their  own  medical 
skill,  directed  by  their  own  good 
sense.  But,  in  the  beginning  of 
February,  the  cholera  showed  itself 
in  London ;  although,  so  far  as 
was  known,  the  whole  intervening 
country,  whether  between  New¬ 
castle  and  the  capital,  or  between 
Scotland  and  the  capital,  remained 
unaffected.  It  appeared  first  among 
the  crews  of  vessels  afloat  in  the 
river,  in  Southwark,  and  districts 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  Thames.  By  the  20th  of 
February,  forty  cases  had  occurred 
on  the  river,  and  in  Lambeth, 
Southwark,  Limehouse,  Rother- 
hithe,  and  Ratcliffe,  of  which 
twenty-one  more  than  one-half  had 
terminated  fatally.  Other  districts 
of  the  capital  and  its  environs  were 
speedily  affected,  and  the  rate  of 
mortality  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  cases,  continued  nearly 
the  same.  So  soon  as  the  presence 
of  the  disease  was  positively  ascer¬ 
tained,  bills  were  brought  in,,  and 
hurried  through  both  houses, 
giving  the  privy  council  large 
powers  to  make  regulations  for 
meeting  the  danger.  A  central 
board  of  health  was  established  in 
London.  The  privy  council  was 
empowered  to  establish  them  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  direct 
the  formation  of  hospitals  for  the 
reception  of  the  sick.  The  expenses 
were  to  be  defrayed  by  assessments 
levied  on  the  towns,  parishes,  or 
counties,  to  which  they  were 
applied.  Notwithstanding,  how¬ 
ever,  all  these  precautions,  the 
malady  soon  spread  itself  over  the 
whole  kingdom,  and  speedily  in¬ 
cluded  in  its  sphere  the  squalid 
population  of  Ireland.  But  every 
where  it  was  much  less  fatal  than 
preconceived  notions  had  antici- 
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pated.  The  alarm  was  infinitely 
greater  than  the  danger  :  and  when 
the  disease  gradually  disappeared 
in  the  course  of  the  autumn, 
almost  every  one  was  surprised  that 
so  much  apprehension  had  been 
entertained.  The  number  of  cases 
in  the  United  Kingdom  was  smaller 
out  of  all  proportion  than  those 
which  occurred  in  Paris  alone. 
The  precautions  adopted,  and 
adopted  in  vain,  by  France  and 
Holland,  exposed  the  foreign  in¬ 
tercourse  of  the  country  to  some 
inconvenience :  but  the  internal 
communications  were  never  inter¬ 


rupted.  The  cholera  left  medical 
men  as  it  had  found  them — confirm¬ 
ed  in  most  opposite  opinions,  or  in 
total  ignorance  as  to  its  nature, 
its  cure,  and  the  causes  of  its 
origin,  if  endemic, — or  the  mode  of 
transmission,  if  it  were  infectious. 
In  Great  Britain,  as  elsewhere,  it 
fixed  its  residence  among  the  most 
needy  and  squalid  classes  of  the 
community.  There  were  instances 
of  its  attacking  persons  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  kind;  but  they  were  too  few  to 
affect  the  general  law  which  it 
seemed  to  follow,  and  could  often 
be  traced  to  particular  causes. 
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CHAP.  X. 


France. — The  Civil  List— Tumult  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies— 
Discussions  on  the  Royal  Domains^  and  on  the  Grants  to  the  Royal 
Family — Rill  to  abolish  the  observance  of  the  Anniversary  of  the 
death  of  Louis  XVI,  rejected  by  the  Peers — State  of  the  Presst 
and  Prosecutions  for  Seditious  Libels — Intended  Insurrections  de¬ 
tected  in  Paris — Disturbances  at  Grenoble — Movements  of  the 
Carlists  in  La  Vendee — • Ravages  of  the  Cholera — The  Chambers 
suddenly  prorogued — Ministerial  changes  consequent  on  the  illness 
of  M.  Perier — Death  of  M,  Perier — - Manifesto  of  the  Opposition 
—  Carlist  Insurrection  at  Marseilles — The  Duchess  de  Berri  arrives 
in  La  Vendee— Preparations  for  a  general  rising — La  Vendee ,  and 
three  other  departments  placed  under  Martial  Law — Formidable 
Insurrection  in  Paris — Measures  adopted  on  its  Suppression — Paris 
placed  under  Mar  tial  Law ,  and  Courts  Martial  established for  the  trial 
of  the  Rioters— Proceedings  of  the  Courts  Martial —  The  establish¬ 
ment  of  Martial  Law  declared  illegal,  and  the  sentences  of  the  Courts 
Martial  reversed  by  the  Court  of  Cassation — Prosecutions  before 
the  ordinary  Courts — Construction  of  a  new  Ministry  under  Mar¬ 
shal  Soult  as  Prime  Minister — The  Insurrection  in  La  Vendee  fails 
— Apprehension  of  the  Duchess  de  Berri — Trial  and  Acquittal  of 
M.  Berry er  for  adhering  to  the  duchess — The  Chambers  meet— 
Large  majority  in  favour  of  Ministers — Debates  on  the  Address — - 
Amendments  censuring  Ministers  for  establishing  Military  Law  in 
Paris  rejected. 


AMONG  the  arrangements 
which  the  French  legislative 
body  had  been  occupied  in  fixing 
since  July,,  1830,  in  order  to  create 
a  a  throne  surrounded  by  republican 
institutions,”  the  civil  list  of  the 
republican  monarch  had  hitherto 
remained  unsettled.  While  the 
excitation  of  the  revolution  was 
still  unabated,  a  demand  upon  the 
people  for  money,  by  an  enor¬ 
mously  wealthy  individual  who 
had  just  received  a  crown,  would 
have  been  dangerous  to  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  new  sovereign  ;  and 
the  moment  of  democratic  triumph 
was  not  that  which  promised  much 


liberality  towards  a  king.  Neither 
the  throne,  nor  he  who  filled  it, 
had  been  becoming  more  popular. 
The  republicans,  instead  of  being 
tranquil  or  suppressed,  had  made 
a  sport  of  the  public  peace  of  the 
capital ;  and  the  various  minis¬ 
tries,  which  rapidly  succeeded  each 
other,  had  been  too  prudent,  or  too 
apprehensive  of  the  clamours  by 
which  they  were  assailed,  to  carry 
through  a  legislative  provision  for 
the  support  of  an  executive  whose 
existence  was  already  openly  and 
vigorously  attacked.  Lafitte  had 
been  prepared  to  bring  forward  a 
bill,  but  his  short  reign  came  to 
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an  end  before  the  proposition  had 
been  made.  M.  Perier  now  found 
himself  strong  enough  to  take  up 
the  subject,  and  it  formed  the 
principal  occupation  of  the  cham¬ 
bers  in  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

The  very  outset  of  the  discussion 
was  distinguished  by  a  scene,  which 
could  have  occurred  only  in  a  body 
of  French  legislators,  and  which 
showed  in  a  light  altogether  ridi¬ 
culous,  by  how  slight  a  thread  even 
the  parliamentary  opposition,  while 
they  disclaimed  in  words  all  ap¬ 
proaches  to  republicanism,  were 
attached  to  the  monarchy  which 
they  had  created.  During  what 
is  called,  in  the  French  chambers, 
the  general  discussion  of  the  bill, 
M.  Mon  tali  vet,  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  roused  the 
wrath  of  the  opposition,  by  saying, 
that  a  republican  civil  list  was  no 
more  to  be  desired  than  republican 
institutions,  and  by  inveighing 
against  the  disguised  enemies  of 
monarchy  who  sought  to  destroy 
by  degrading  it — who  would  con¬ 
vert  a  king  into  a  president,  and 
the  throne  into  an  armed-chair. 
u  The  king,”  continued  the  minis¬ 
ter,  “  must  be  enabled  to  protect 
the  arts,  and  relieve  the  distressed. 
Luxury,  one  of  the  elements  of  the 
prosperity  of  civilized  nations, 
must  not  be  driven  from  the 
habitation  of  the  king  of  the 
French,  or  it  will  soon  be  banished 
from  those  of  his  subjects.”  No 
sooner  was  the  last  word  pro¬ 
nounced,  than  all  the  sections  of 
the  opposition  rose  en  masse  to 
protest,  amid  clamour  and  disor¬ 
der  which  rendered  the  president 
powerless,  against  the  insult  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  inflicted  on  all  French¬ 
men  by  the  insinuation  that  they 
were  the  subjects  of  any  power,  and 
above  all  of  their  own  king.  The 
hall  resounded  with  angry  cries  of 


“  There  are  no  subjects  in  France 
since  the  revolution  of  July — go 
to  Spain  and  be  subjects. — It  is 
an  insult  to  the  nation. — We  in¬ 
voke  the  charter.  —  We  are  all 
citizens. — It  was  we  who  made 
the  king. — We  will  never  be  sub¬ 
jects. — It  was  Charles  X.  who  had 
subjects.” — Some  members  sug¬ 
gested  that  M.  Mon  tali  vet  should 
be  allowed  to  explain  the  sense  in 
which  he  had  used  the  obnoxious 
term,  but  this  proposition  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  loud  cries  of  u  It  is  not 
to  be  explained — it  must  be  retract¬ 
ed,” — and  with  angry  demands  on 
the  President  to  call  the  minister 
to  order.  The  President  declared, 
he  did  not  conceive  the  term  had 
been  used  in  any  sense  inconsistent 

m 

with  the  charter,  and  therefore  he 
could  not  interfere.  The  opposi¬ 
tion  continued  their  shouts  and 
clamours,  adding  the  dignified  and 
energetic  remonstrance  of  violently 
beating  with  their  hands  on  the 
desks  before  them.  The  more 
tranquil  portion  of  the  chamber 
called  on  the  President  to  suspend 
the  sitting.  He  threatened  to  do 
so,  and  an  opposition-deputy  im¬ 
mediately  called  out  to  him  “  Put 
on  your  hat,  then,  since  you  will 
not  do  your  duty.”  M.  Montali- 
vet,  who,  in  the  mean  time,  had 
remained  silent  in  possession  of 
the  tribune,  again  attempted  to 
speak,  when  a  band  of  his  antago¬ 
nists  rushed  from  their  places  to 
the  foot  of  the  tribune,  as  if  about 
to  oiler  personal  violence,  bawl¬ 
ing,  till  the  hall  echoed  again, 
Retract  !  Retract  !  Not  a  sylla- 
ble  till  you  have  retracted  !”  The 
President  left  the  chair.  In  a 
short  time  he  re-opened  the  sit¬ 
ting,  in  the  hope  that  a  compara¬ 
tive  calm  might  now  be  restored, 
and  M.  Montalivet  was  allowed  to 
say,  “  All  Frenchmen  are  upon  an 
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equality  amongst  each  other— all 
are  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law. 
The  king;  however,  is  raised  high 
above  the  rest  of  the  nation.  In 
relation  to  him,  all  Frenchmen  are 
inferiors,  and  in  this  sense  may  be 
called  subjects.”  It  tvas  in  vain. 
The  clamour  was  renewed.  “  Re¬ 
tract  !  Retract !”  was  again  bel¬ 
lowed  in  the  orator’s  ears ;  “  4  sub¬ 
jects’  is  not  a  word  of  the  charter 
— all  subjects  were  buried  under 
the  barricades  of  July.”  Even 
Lafitte,  a  man  who  had  been 
prime  minister,  joined  the  outcry, 
saying,  u  It  is  an  absolute  counter¬ 
revolution.”  The  President  rung 
his  bell  to  no  purpose.  He  de¬ 
clared  it  to  be  evident  that  a  feeble 
party  in  the  chamber  was  prevent¬ 
ing  the  majority  from  continuing 
the  discussion.  He  again  threat¬ 
ened  finally  to  close  the  sitting  ; 
and  some  degree  of  tranquillity 
was  at  last  restored  only  by  the 
most  violent  of  the  disturbers  leav¬ 
ing  the  hall  in  a  body,  exclaiming, 
as  they  retired,  “  let  the  subjects 
remain.”  The  same  disgraceful 
scene  was  renewedfon  the  following 
day,  on  a  motion  that  the  word 
4‘  subjects”  should  be  struck  out 
of  the  minutes.  The  debate,  if 
tumultuous  clamour  can  be  called 
a  debate,  wras  terminated  only  by 
a  tumultuous  division  which  car¬ 
ried  the  order  of  the  day,  amid 
cries  from  the  opposition  of  This 
is  revolting  partiality — it  is  brutal 
force,  aye  a  frightful  despotism.” 
M.  Perier  told  his  opponents  that 
their  expressions  were  worthy  only 
of  the  Convention.  They  replied 

that  he  stilPseemed  to  think  him- 

©** 

self  a  minister  of  Charles  X  ;  and 
Lafitte,  who  appeared  still  to  be 
smarting  under  the  disappointment 
of  his  hopes  of  gaining  the  chair, 
inveighed  against  the  President 
as  unfairly  violating  the  rules 


of  the  chamber,  to  serve  the 
ends  of  ministers,  to  whose  in¬ 
trigues  he  owed  his  elevation. 
The  most  ridiculous  part  of  the 
occurrence  was,  that,  while  these 
fellow-citizens  of  a  king  who  had 
no  subjects,  were  so  furiously  de¬ 
nouncing  the  word  as  unworthy 
of  freemen,  and  more  particularly 
of  French  freemen,  M.  Bartlie,  the 
keeper  of  the  seals,  produced,  and 
read,  amid  shouts  of  laughter,  the 
address,  signed  by  these  very  men, 
in  which  they  had  tendered  the 
crown  to  Louis  Philippe,  and  which 
concluded  “  We  are,  with  profound 
respect,  your  majesty’s  most  obe¬ 
dient  servants  and  faithful  sub¬ 
jects.”* 


*  Tlie  Opposition  thought  it  worth 
while  to  perpetuate  this  exhibition  of 
their  calm  and  sober  views,  and  states¬ 
man-like  habits  of  inquiry  and  discussion, 
by  giving  to  the  public  the  following 
“  Protest,”  which  was  signed  by  133 
deputies. 

PROTEST  OF  THE  DEPUTIES  OF  FRANCE, 

Against  the  use  of  the  words  “  Subjects ” 
and  “  King  of  France ”  by  the  Ministers 
of  Louis  Philip. 

The  members  of  the  Chamber  of  De¬ 
puties,  who  assisted  with  grief  at  the 
sittings  of  the  4th  and  5th  of  January, 
1832,  in  which  the  ministers  of  the  king- 
reproduced  and  endeavoured  to  justify 
the  double  expression  of  “  king  of 
France”  and  of  “  subjects  of  the  king,” 
attested  by  the  Moniteur — expressions 
which  were  struck  out  from  our  charter 
of  1830  as  irreconcilable  with  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  the  national  sovereignty — owe  to 
themselves  and  to  their  country,  to  pro¬ 
test  solemnly  against  those  expressions, 
which  tend  to  alter  the  new  public  French 
right.  The  president  of  the  Chamber  not 
having  put  to  the  vote  the  suppression  of 
these  words  in  the  proces  verbal,  and 
the  Chamber  not  having  therefore  voted 
relative  to  this  suppression,  which  would 
tend  to  give  a  legal  and  parliamentary 
character  to  the  present  protest,  the  un¬ 
dersigned  have  recourse  to  the  only  way 
left  open  to  them,  that  of  publishing 
their  sentiments,  and  hereby  protest,  in 
the  presence  of  France,  against  the  ex- 
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Iii  fixing  the  civil  list,  the  cham¬ 
ber  had  two  matters  to  deal  with — 
the  royal  domains,  which  had 
hitherto  been  appendages  of  the 
crown,  and  the  money-grant  of  an 
annual  allowance.  In  regard  to 
the  former,  or,  as  it  was  styled,  the 
real  dotation,  the  bill  introduced  by 
ministers  proposed  that  it  should 
consist  of  the  Louvre,  theTuilleries, 
with  their  dependencies,  theElysee 
Bourbon,  the  chateaux,  houses, 
buildings,  manufactories,  lands, 
meadows,  farms,  woods,  and  forests, 
com  posing  the  domains  of  Versailles, 
Marly,  Saint  Cloud,  Meudon,  Saint 
Germain-en-Laye,  Rambouillet, 
Compiegne,  Fontainebleau.  Stras- 
burg,  Bordeaux,  Pau,  and  others, 
described  in  the  law  of  the  1st  of 
June,  179L  the  Senatorial  Ordi¬ 
nance,  of  the  30th  of  January,  1810, 
the  1st  of  May,  1812,  and  the  14th 
of  April,  1813,  and  by  the  laws  of 
the  8th  of  November,  1814,  the 
15th  of  January,  1815,  and  the 
various  other  laws  relating  to  the 
acquisition  and  exchanges  of  the 
Royal  estates.  The  opposition 
attempted  to  strike  out  the  Louvre 
from  the  list,  by  moving  that  it, 
and  its  collections,  should  remain 
the  property  of  the  state,  and  be 
placed  under  the  administration 
of  the  minister  of  the  Interior  ; 
contending  that  the  government, 
being  under  the  inspection  and 
control  of  the  chamber,  was  much 
better  fitted  to  take  the  direction 
of  matters  like  these.  On  the 
other  hand  ministers  maintained, 
that  public  works,  conducted  under 
the  direction  of  the  civil  list,  had 
always  been  better  and  more  rapidly 
executed  than  those  which  were 


pressions  of  which  the  ministers  have 
made  use,  and  against  all  the  conse¬ 
quences  which  may  hereafter  be  drawn 
from  them* 


under  the  management  of  govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  the  minister  of  com¬ 
merce  stated,  in  regard  to  the  fine 
arts,  that  several  valuable  collec¬ 
tions  had  been  lost  to  the  nation, 
in  consequence  of  the  civil  list  not 
being  voted,  and  government  not 
daring  to  take  upon  itself  the 
responsibility  of  purchasing  them. 
The  amendment  was  rejected  by  a 
considerable  majority,  as  was  like¬ 
wise  another  which  went  to  se¬ 
parate  the  domain  of  Versailles 
from  the  Chateau.  On  the  ques¬ 
tion,  however,  that  Rambouillet 
should  still  remain  with  the  crown, 
the  ministry  were  left  in  a  minority 
of  eight;  and  that  domain  was 
declared  to  be  applicable  to  the 
purposes  of  the  state.  The  Cha¬ 
teau,  though  not  the  domain  of  St. 
Germain-en-Laye,  and  those  of 
Strasburgh  and  Bordeaux,  were 
likewise  taken  from  the  crown. 
All  the  other  real  property  of  the 
crown  w-as  to  be  employed  or  sold 
for  public  purposes.  In  Paris  it 
amounted,  according  to  the  articles 
which  ministers  had  stated  as 
proper  to  be  included,  to  nearly 
four  millions  of  francs,  or  about 
£152,000;  but  the  chamber  added 
various  other  items,  which  raised 
the  estimated  value  to  £244,000. 
In  the  departments,  again,  thereat 
property  so  to  be  disposed  of  was 
valued  at  something  more  than 
nine  millions  and  a  half  of  francs  ; 
making  the  whole  amount  of  pro¬ 
perly  declared  to  be  applicable  to 
the  uses  of  the  state,  about 
£626,000.  More  than  one  half  of 
this  sum  consisted  of  the  Hotel  of 
the  Body-Guards  at  St.  Cloud,  and 
the  post  office,  and  towTn-library, 
with  a  number  of  other  buildings, 
woods,  and  lands,  at  Versailles. 
It  was  moved,  that  all  the  properties 
thus  reserved  to  the  state  should 
be  sold;  and  the  proceeds  applied 
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to  form,  in  every  department,  an 
agricultural  asylum  for  the  invalid 
poor :  but  the  motion  did  not  find 
a  seconder. 

The  money-grant  for  the  civil 
list  was  fixed  at  twelve  millions  of 
francs  per  annum,  or  c£480,000, 
a  smaller  sum  than  the  ministry 
had  wished,  though  they  did  not 
think  it  prudent  to  contest  the 
point.  The  committee  on  the  bill 
was  equally  divided  between  four¬ 
teen  millions,  and  twelve  millions 
and  a  half.  Lafitte,  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  preceding  year  had 
intended  to  propose  eighteen  mil¬ 
lions.  The  king,  moreover,  since 
his  accession  on  7th  August  1830, 
had  been  drawing  a  civil  list  at 
the  rate  of  eighteen  millions  per 
annum.  Part  of  the  chamber  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  present  law  should 
be  held  to  have  come  into  opera¬ 
tion  at  that  date,  and  that  the 
king  should  repay  to  the  treasury 
the  difference  between  the  two 
sums.  This  very  extravagant  pro¬ 
position  was  successfully  opposed 
on  the  ground  of  its  manifest  un¬ 
reasonableness  and  injustice;  the 
more  especially  as  the  chamber 
itself,  in  two  different  provisional 
finance  laws,  passed  during  the 
interval,  had  stated  the  expences 
of  the  civil  list  at  eighteen  millions. 
Hitherto,  on  a  French  prince  suc¬ 
ceeding  to  the  crown,  the  whole 
of  his  private  fortune  became  the 
property  of  the  state.  The  princi¬ 
ple  was  recognized  in  the  present 
bill  as  amended  by  the  committee, 
while  it  made  an  exception  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  property  possessed  by 
the  present  king  on  his  accession, 
which  was  to  be  allowed  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  private  estate,  with  a 
declaration  that  the  exception 
should  in  no  manner  affect  the 
general  principle.  Several  mem¬ 
bers,  however,  attacked  the  prinei- 
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pie  itself,  as  being  originally  found¬ 
ed  on  obsolete  relationsarising  out 
of  the  feudal  system,  and  being 
both  unjust,  and  inconsistent  with 
the  present  state  and  feelings  of 
society.  They  argued,  too,  that  it 
was  injurious  rather  than  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  state,  since  the  fear  of 
private  property  devolving  on  the 
nation  would  induce  heirs  of  the 
crown  (as  in  the  case  of  the  late 
Dauphin)  to  invest  their  funds  in 
foreign  countries.  Accordingly, 
an  amendment  declaring,  that  all 
property  which  a  king  might  pos¬ 
sess  on  coming  to  the  throne,  or 
might  personally  acquire  during 
his  reign,  should  be  and  continue 
his  private  domain  and  estate, 
being  supported  by  government, 
was  carried  by  a  great  majority. 
The  allowance  of  the  Prince  Royal 
was  fixed  at  a  million  of  francs,  or 
<£40,000,  till  his  marriage,  and  at 
twice  as  much  after  that  period. 
A  motion  to  reduce  it  by  one  half 
was  lost  by  a  minority  of  only  six. 
The  allowances  to  the  younger 
sons,  and  to  daughters  were  to  be 
regulated  by  special  laws,  “  in  the 
event  of  their  private  fortunes 
being  insufficient/' 

In  December  of  the  preceding 
year,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  had 
so  far  yielded  to  the  party  of  the 
movement,  as  to  pass  a  bill  abolish¬ 
ing  all  the  solemnities  by  which, 
in  virtue  of  a  law  enacted  in  1816, 
the  21st  of  January,  the  day  of 
the  murder  of  Louis  XVI.,  had 
been  annually  celebrated.  The 
Peers,  having  first  delayed  the 
consideration  of  the  measure  till 
the  21st  of  January  was  past, 
adopted  a  middle  course  between 
either  an  entire  adoption,  or  an 
entire  rejection  of  the  bill.  The 
majority  contended,  that  the  total 
abrogation  of  the  law  for  cele¬ 
brating  that  anniversary  would  be 
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tin  insult  to  the  kingly  dignity, 
and  would  be  nothing  less  than 
a  declaration,  that,  because  Charles 
X.  had  been  deposed  in  1830,  the 
putting  of  Louis  XVI.  to  death 
forty  years  before,  was  justifiable. 
They,  therefore,  amended  the  bill, 
by  enacting  that,  on  the  21st  of 
January,  the  courts  and  tribunals 
should  continue  not  to  sit,  but  that 
all  the  other  provisions  of  the  act 
of  1816,  which  directed  religious 
ceremonies  to  be  performed,  should 
be  repealed.  When  the  bill  thus 
amended  returned  to  the  deputies, 
the  latter  refused  to  agree  to  the 
amendments,  and  sent  it  back  to 
the  peers  in  its  original  form. 
Ministers  used  all  their  influence 
to  procure  its  adoption;  but  the 
upper  house  refused  to  yield,  and 
now  voted  the  rejection  of  the  bill 
altogether  by  7 8  voices  against  56. 

The  government  continued  to  be 
daily  attacked  by  the  periodical 
publications  both  of  the  avowed 
lovers  of  a  republic,  and  of  the  ad¬ 
herents  of  the  exiled  family.  In 
its  turn,  again,  the  government 
did  not  shew  any  disposition  to  treat 
these  publications  with  much  leni¬ 
ty  ;  it  pursued  them  with  inces¬ 
sant  prosecutions,  though  acquit¬ 
tals  were  much  more  abundant 
than  convictions;  and  it  thus  sup¬ 
plied  new  materials  of  discontent 
and  invective  to  the  whole  gener¬ 
ation  of  libellers.  The  journals  in 
the  interest  of  the  Bourbons  open¬ 
ly  attacked  the  legality  of  the 
government,  and  the  title  of  the 
king,  supporting  the  cause  and 
encouraging  the  hopes  of  the  par¬ 
tisans  of  Henry  V.  The  republi¬ 
can  press  was  still  more  violent, 
and  infinitely  more  dangerous, 
because,  in  the  capital,  at  least, 
there  was  a  much  greater  mass  to 
whom  its  opinions  and  incentives 
were  likely  to  be  agreeable.  Its 


conductors  did  not  hesitate  to 
propagate  any  calumnies  against 
power,  however  improbable,  or  to 
provoke  the  commission  of  excesses, 
however  dangerous.  After  the 
approved  example  of  all  who  labour 
in  that  vocation,  they  went  on 
imputing  designs  and  actions  which 
never  existed,  in  the  hope  that 
frequent  repetition  would  produce 
belief.  Like  all  political  agitators, 
they  sought  to  overthrow  what  they 
attacked  by  loading  it  with  false 
accusations.  They  assured  the 
Parisians  that  the  king  was  in 
treaty  with  the  exiled  monarch  to 
restore  to  him  his  crown.  At 
another  time,  he  was  forming  an 
alliance  with  foreign  despots  to 
crush  the  rising  liberties  of  “ young 
France.”  They  openly  preached 
the  necessity  of  establishing  a  re¬ 
public,  and  the  impossibility  of 
enjoying  or  securing  freedom,  until 
their  hereditary  sovereign  was  con¬ 
verted  into  a  responsible  president. 
On  their  trials,  they  spoke  with 
the  same  insolence  with  which  they 
wrote  at  their  desks.  Their  par¬ 
tisans  crowded  the  courts,  threat¬ 
ened  the  judges,  and  endeavoured 
to  intimidate  the  juries.  M.  Pe- 
rier  stated  in  the  chamber  of  depu¬ 
ties,  that  the  jurors  of  Paris,  even 
before  entering  the  court,  were 
acted  on  by  menacing  letters.  Some 
members  of  a  society  called  The 
Friends  of  the  People,”  instituted 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  promoting 
the  cause  of  a  republic,  were 
brought  to  trial  for  publishing 
seditious  libels.  In  their  defence, 
they  openly  maintained  their  revo¬ 
lutionary  doctrines ;  treated  the 
king  with  scorn  and  derision ;  in¬ 
veighed  against  the  existing  insti¬ 
tutions  of  the  country ;  entered 
into  brutal  and  furious  altercations 
with  the  prosecutor;  and  insulted 
the  judges.  They  had  filled  the 
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court  with  their  friends,  who  ap¬ 
plauded  all  their  violence  and  abuse. 
The  jury  acquitted  them;  but  the 
president  of  the  court  condemned 
some  of  them  to  imprisonment  for 
fifteen  months,  others  for  a  year, 
and  others  for  six  months,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  outrageous  con¬ 
tumacy  and  seditious  language 
during  their  trial.  The  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  secretary  of  the  society 
was  more  successful.  His  defence 
was  as  violent  as  that  of  the  others. 
He  eulogized  “  Robespierre  and 
great  men  like  him.”  Though 
every  species  of  intimidation,  by 
public  threats  and  anonymous  let¬ 
ters,  had  been  addressed  to  the 
jury,  he  was  found  guilty,  and 
sentenced  to  a  fine  and  imprison¬ 
ment.  His  associates,  on  quit¬ 
ting  the  court,  uttered  loud  threats 
against  the  jury  and  judges,  which 
were  all  to  be  carried  into  effect 
on  the  establishment  of  the  antici¬ 
pated  republic.  Sometimes  the 
editors  of  journals  of  the  most 
opposite  principles  were  placed  at 
the  bar  for  the  same  offence,  for 
the  Carlists,  as  they  were  called, 
— the  adherents,  that  is,  of  the 
exiled  family, — agreed  with  the  re¬ 
publicans,  that  Louis  Philippe  had 
no  title,  and  that  the  existing 
dynasty  ought  to  be  dismissed, 
though  they  differed  from  them 
immensely  as  to  what  ought  to 
replace  it.  It  was  the  policy  of 
ministers  to  hold  out  both  parties 
to  odium  as  engaged  in  a  common 
plot  for  the  destruction  of  public 
tranquillity,  and  as  sufficiently 
unprincipled  to  make  common 
cause  with  their  bitterest  enemies, 
to  gain  the  chance  of  overturning 
the  system  of  legal  government 
which  France  had  adopted.  The 
editors  of  the  Revolution,  a  repub¬ 
lican  journal,  and  of  the  Gazette 
de  France,  and  the  Courier  de 
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l'Europe,  two  Carlist  journals, 
were  tried  together  for  an  article 
which  had  appeared  in  the  first, 
and  had  been  copied,  with  com¬ 
ments,  into  the  other  two,  setting 
forth  that  the  present  king  had 
broken  the  promises  which  accom¬ 
panied  his  accession,  and  that  only 
the  son  of  Napoleon  could  give 
republican  institutions  to  France. 
The  two  Royalist  journals  had 
concurred  in  all  of  the  article  that 
was  directed  against  Louis  Philippe, 
though  they  did  not  agree  in  the 
benefits  expected  from  the  reign  of 
Napoleon  II.  All  the  three  culprits 
were  convicted,  and  sentenced  to 
three  months'  imprisonment,  and 
fines  of  £120  each.  In  January 
of  the  present  year,  the  Tribune, 
certainly  one  of  the  most  violent 
of  all  the  revolutionary  journals, 
had  reached  its  thirty-third  prose¬ 
cution,  and  three  of  its  editors 
were  suffering  imprisonment  for 
different  periods.  The  Caricature 
had  been  prosecuted  twenty  times. 
Ten  or  twelve  other  journals  had 
all  been  brought  before  the  courts, 
more  or  less  frequently,  for  dif¬ 
ferent  and  even  contradictory  opi¬ 
nions.  But  the  prosecutions  seem¬ 
ed  to  produce  rage  and  exasperation 
rather  than  amendment ;  and  these 
feelings  were  augmented  by  the 
government  having  latterly  had  re¬ 
course  to  the  measure  of  arresting 
the  editors  before  trial.  This  pro¬ 
ceeding  was  strongly  attacked  in 
the  chamber  of  deputies,  as  being 
one  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of 
the  new  order  of  things,  and  one 
which  the  present  keeper  of  the 
seals  (M.  Bartlie)  had  himself 
strongly  denounced,  when  it  was 
practised  by  the  former  dynasty. 
M.  Barthe  defended  the  proceeding 
both  in  law  and  justice.  He 
shewed  that  the  law  of  181 9,  regu¬ 
lating  the  press,  empowered  the 
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government  to  keep  the  alleged 
libeller  in  custody  till  trial,  unless 
he  found  bail  to  appear  when  called 
on.  These  precautions  had  been 
used  only  in  extreme  cases,  which 
justified  the  severity.  A  press  had 
sprung  up,  which  openly  avowed 
its  hostility  to  the  form  and  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  government,  attacked 
it  with  unmeasured  violence,  and 
gloried  in  the  disaffection  which  it 
created.  One  journal  had  declared, 
that  the  king  intended  to  abdi¬ 
cate  3  it  gave  pretended  discus¬ 
sions  on  that  topic  in  the  council 
of  state.  It  was  prosecuted ;  but 
it  continued  its  seditious  fabrica¬ 
tions  ;  and,  being  again  prosecuted, 
the  rigour  of  the  law  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  demanding  bail.  The 
opposition,  again,  maintained,  that 
this  was  an  abuse  of  the  law;  for 
the  law  was  never  intended  to  be 
used  as  a  preventive  against  a 
second  offence,  but  merely  to  se¬ 
cure  the  appearance  of  the  accused 
to  take  his  trial. 

The  excitement,  kept  alive  by 
these  prosecutions  and  discussions, 
was  increased  by  the  discovery,  or 
pretended  discovery,  of  plots,  or  al¬ 
leged  plots,  and  conspiracies  to 
overturn  the  government.  These, 
too,  were  represented  as  being  the 
joint  work  of  Royalists  and  Re¬ 
publicans.  In  the  beginning  of 
January,  the  ministerial  journals 
put  forth  accounts  of  a  conspiracy 
which  was  to  have  been  carried 
into  execution  on  the  4th  of  that 
month.  The  conspirators  were 
said  to  be  acting  under  the  direc¬ 
tions  of  the  exiled  family — to  have 
a  regularly  organized  committee 
of  management — to  be  formed  into 
divisions  and  brigades.  It  was 
stated  that  they  assumed  the  dis¬ 
guise  of  republicans,  and  thus 
procured  the  assistance  oi  various 
persons  belonging  to  that  party. 


ignorant  that  they  were  serving 
the  purposes  of  their  most  deter¬ 
mined  enemies.  The  leaders,  how¬ 
ever,  had  been  seized,  when  the 
plot  was  on  the  point  of  breaking 
out,  and  it  made  no  actual  appear¬ 
ance  before  the  public.  It  was 
speedily  succeeded  by  another, 
which  was  likewise  ascribed  to  the 
Carlists,  and  was  allowed  to  go  on 
to  the  very  eve  of  its  execution. 
A  number  of  agents  of  that  party 
were  said  to  have  been  employed 
for  some  time  in  hiring  recruits, 
and  providing  arms,  by  whose 
means  they  might  excite  simul¬ 
taneous  insurrections  in  different 
parts  of  the  city.  The  night  of 
the  1st  of  February  was  selected 
for  the  attempt.  In  the  course  of 
that  evening,  the  conspirators 
posted  their  different  parties,  and 
the  ringleaders  assembled  in  a 
coffee-house,  in  arms,  to  regale 
themselves  with  a  supper  before 
opening  their  rebellion.  There 
was  a  ball  that  night  at  the  Tuile- 
ries;  the  palace  was  to  be  attacked, 
and  the  King,  it  was  said,  was  to 
be  assassinated.  That  attack  was 
to  be  the  signal  for  operations 
commencing  at  the  Place  de  Bas- 
tile,  the  Observatory,  and  the 
Champs  Elysees.  The  police  had 
traced  out  the  plot,  and  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  meet  it.  Having  ascer¬ 
tained  that  the  chiefs  of  the  party 
were  assembled  at  their  entertain¬ 
ment,  the  commander  of  the  Mu¬ 
nicipal  Guards  surrounded  the 
house  with  a  detachment  of  his 
men,  and  a  body  of  Sergens  do 
Yille,  and  sent  in  one  of  the  latter 
to  summon  them  to  surrender. 
The  conspirators  flew  to  their 
arms,  and  the  sergeant  received  a 
pistol  shot.  The  Guards  then 
rushed  in,  and  after  a  short  strug¬ 
gle,  in  which  one  of  the  insurgents 
was  wounded,  and  one  of  them 
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killed,  the  whole  body  were  made 
prisoners.  At  the  same  time 
equally  successful  attacks  were 
made  on  the  conspirators  at  the 
Observatory  and  the  Place  de  la 
Bastile.  They  made  no  regular 
resistance,  and  the  greater  part 
of  them  remained  prisoners.  A 
strong  body  of  officers  had  been 
planted  on  the  Pont  Neuf  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  escape  of  those  who  might 
seek  refuge  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Seine.  This  body  apprehended 
about  fifty  persons,  the  greater 
number  of  them  armed,  and  some 
of  them  provided  with  lint  and 
linen,  as  if  for  dressing  wounds.  A 
considerable  quantity  of  arms  and 
ammunition  was  seized,  and  the 
conspirators  were  found  not  to  be 
altogether  unprovided  with  money. 
Whether  the  plot  was  intended  to 
favour  the  establishment  of  a  re¬ 
public,  or  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons,  was  not  clearly  ascer¬ 
tained.  The  government  was 
always  fond  of  ascribing  these 
enterprizes  to  the  Carlists  more 
directly  than  to  the  partisans  of 
democracy;  and  it  is  possible  that 
some  of  the  former  may  have 
thought  that  any  thing  which  re¬ 
moved,  in  the  mean  time,  the 
existing  dynasty,  would,  in  the 
end,  be  favourable  to  their  views. 
The  arrested  prisoners  seemed  to 
be  of  a  very  miscellaneous  descrip¬ 
tion.  Among  them  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  society  of  The  Friends 
of  the  People,  the  avowed  apos¬ 
tles  of  the  republic,  young  artists, 
and  journeymen  printers;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  some  of  them 
were  described  as  ex -officers  of 
the  royal  army,  ex-cooks  of  the 
royal  family,  and  privates  of  the 
former  Swiss  guard.  The  Count 
de  Floirac,  formerly  a  deputy  and 
prefect  of  the  Aisne,  and  the 
Baron  de  Riviere,  of  a  family  the 
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head  of  which  had  been  raised  to  a 
dukedom  by  Charles  X.,  were  like¬ 
wise  put  under  arrest  on  a  chai  •ge 
of  attempting  to  enlist  recruits. 
One  of  the  coffee-house  leaders 
was  brought  to  trial,  and  con¬ 
demned  to  ten  years  imprisonment. 

This  commotion  in  Paris  was 
succeeded  by  one  at  Grenoble, 
which,  although  it  did  not  arise 
from  any  organized  political  con¬ 
spiracy,  was  another  proof  of  the 
absence  of  regular  and  settled 
obedience  to  the  constituted  au¬ 
thorities.  Some  young  maskers 
of  Grenoble,  taking  advantage  of 
the  licence  of  the  carnival,  paraded 
the  streets  in  disguises,  intended 
to  represent  and  caricature  the 
king,  the  members  of  the  cabinet, 
and  some  of  the  ministerial  depu¬ 
ties.  The  prefect,  highly  indignant 
at  this  indecorous  mimicry,  pro¬ 
hibited  a  masked  ball  which  was 
to  have  taken  place,  and  at  which 
he  expected  a  repetition  of  the 
exhibition.  The  inhabitants  be¬ 
came  angry  at  this  interference 
with  their  amusements ;  and  when 
the  procession  was  repeated  on  the 
following  day,  they  accompanied  it 
through  the  streets  in  great  crowds, 
and  with  loud  acclamations.  The 
procession  and  its  numerous  at¬ 
tendants  having  gone  out  of  the 
city  to  the  esplanade  before  the 
walls,  the  gates  were  ordered  to 
be  shut.  But  the  population  out¬ 
side  was  too  numerous  to  be  thus 
excluded.  To  their  menaces  and 
demands  the  gates  were  thrown 
open.  They  entered  as  rioters ; 
they  attacked  the  house  of  the 
prefect ;  and  now  cries  of  disaffec¬ 
tion  were  heard.  The  national 
guard  was  called  out,  but  declined 
to  obey.  Only  one  company  mus¬ 
tered  ;  it  was  immediately  over¬ 
powered  and  disarmed,  apparently 
without  resistance.  The  general  in 
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command  of  the  garrison  was  made 
prisoner  by  the  rioters,  to  be  kept 
as  a  hostage  that  liis  troops  should 
not  act.  The  prefect,  having  es¬ 
caped  to  the  barracks,  where  a 
regiment  of  the  line  was  stationed, 
called  it  out  to  suppress  the  tumult. 
The  military  were  assailed  with 
showers  of  stones  and  other  mis¬ 
siles  ;  they  used  the  bayonet  in  self- 
defence,  and  some  of  the  rioters  were 
wounded,  though  none  were  killed. 
The  commander  of  the  troops, 
however,  who  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  rioters,  sent  to  them,  at  the 
desire  of  the  latter,  an  order  to 
leave  the  town.  This  order  was 
obeyed,  and  the  defenceless  city 
was  abandoned  to  the  mob.  Here, 
however,  tumult  and  resistance  ter¬ 
minated  ;  for  the  disturbance  had 
been  the  outbreaking  of  momentary 
excitement,  not  the  result  of  any 
organized  scheme.  Troops  were 
marched  upon  the  city,  and  were 
admitted  without  opposition.  Even 
the  expelled  regiment  was  restored 
to  its  quarters,  and  the  magistracy 
to  its  usual  authority.  The 
commander  of  the  garrison  was 
recalled  ;  the  national  guards  were 
disbanded.  The  opposition  laid 
hold  of  the  occurrence  to  make  a 
violent  attack  on  the  ministry  as 
governing  only  by  mere  military 
force,  and  using  that  force  contrary 
to  law — for  here,  it  was  said,  the 
military  had  acted  against  an  un¬ 
armed  multitude,  even  without  the 
indispensable  legal  formality  of  a 
summation ,  or  call  to  disperse.  The 
ministers  answered,  that  the  mili¬ 
tary  required  no  such  formality, 
either  in  law  or  common  sense,  to 
justify  what  they  had  done.  In 
so  far  as  they  had  acted,  they  had 
acted,  not  merely  to  disperse  a  riot¬ 
ous  and  seditious  mob,  but,  in  self- 
defence,  to  repel  a  band  of  violent 
assaulters  $  and  there  was  no  law 


which  said,  that  a  soldier,  any  more 
than  another  citizen,  must  submit 
to  be  struck  and  wounded  without 
resistance.  An  order  of  the  day 
was  issued,  in  which  the  king  an¬ 
nounced  his  approval  of  the  good 
temper,  moderation,  and  discipline 
of  the  garrison,  and  ordered  that 
testimonies  of  his  satisfaction  should 
be  conferred  on  them. 

Though  it  was  doubtful  how  far 
the  royalists,  meaning  by  that  term 
those  who  desired  the  restoration 
of  the  exiled  family,were  efficiently 
connected  with  the  disturbances 
of  the  capital,  to  them  alone  were 
to  be  inscribed  the  commotions 
which  were  rapidly  growing  up  in 
the  department  of  La  Vendee,  and 
some  of  the  neighbouring  districts 
of  the  west.  In  these  old  abodes 
of  French  loyalty,  the  enemies  of 
the  government  appeared  and  acted 
openly  in  arms.  They  traversed 
the  country  in  bands,  collecting 
money  and  weapons,  thinking  it 
no  sin  to  plunder,  among  others, 
the  collectors  of  the  taxes  of  con¬ 
tributions  which  thev  held  to  be 

m 

payable  only  to  Henry  V.  They 
issued  proclamations  declaring  that 
they  did  not  recognize  Louis 
Philippe  as  the  lawful  head  of  the 
state,  and  warning  the  people 
against  paying  taxes  to  his  go¬ 
vernment.  They  exhorted,  like¬ 
wise,  the  young  men  who  were 
liable  to  the  conscription  of  the 
year  not  to  join  the  army,  and  their 
advice  did  not  pass  unheeded,  or 
their  threats  disregarded.  Many 
of  the  young  soldiery,  partly  from 
inclination,  partly  from  apprehen¬ 
sions  of  violence,  either  refused  to 
join,  or,  having  joined,  deserted. 
Having  thus  put  themselves  in  a 
state  of  insecurity  in  relation  to  the 
government,  they  forthwith  aug¬ 
mented  the  number  of  its  enemies. 
As  yet,  however,  these  royalist 
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bands  had  not  assumed  an  attitude 
that  threatened  danger  to  the 
general  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom . 
They  appeared  numerous  rather 
from  the  multitude  of  points  on 
which  they  showed  themselves, 
than  from  their  positive  numbers. 
They  did  not  seem  to  be  under 
any  general  superintendence ;  no 
great  name  appeared  among  them . 
They  were  said,  indeed,  to  be 
under  the  guidance  of  a  direct¬ 
ing  committee  at  Paris,  in  which 
were  to  be  found  several  dis¬ 
tinguished  peers;  but  of  this 
statement  no  evidence  was  ever 
adduced.  Their  operations  had 
the  air  of  isolated  predatory  excur¬ 
sions,  rather  than  of  regular  war¬ 
fare.  The  government  had  marched 
a  large  army  into  the  disturbed 
districts,  but  it  was  insufficient  to 
repress  the  evil.  The  insurgents 
were  too  prudent  to  encounter  them 
in  the  open  field,  though  they 
sometimes  attacked  and  defeated 
small  detachments  and  out-posts. 
Favoured  by  the  nature  of  the 
country,  they  continued  their  un¬ 
expected  and  desultory  move¬ 
ments,  formidable  more  from  the 
state  of  public  feeling  which  called 
them  forth  than  from  their  own 
strength,  but  presenting  a  large 
supply  of  dangerous  materials  ready 
t  obe  used  whenever  a  favourable 
opportunity  should  occur.  In  the 
chambers,  the  ministry  was  urged 
to  institute  a  rigorous  local  police 
—  to  deprive  of  their  stipends  many 
of  the  clergy  whowere  said  to  pray 
publicly  for  Henry  V,  and  to  stop 
the  pensions  which  several  of  the 
ancient  Vendeans  had  received 
since  1815.  Mr.  Perier  said, 
however,  that  although  local  dis¬ 
turbances  existed  as  well  in  La 
Vendee  as  in  other  parts  of  the 

country,  he  was  far  from  consider- 
•  * 

mg  them  as  a  civil  war;  neither 
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did  he  desire,  in  any  case,  by 
adopting  rigorous  measures  of  re¬ 
pression,  to  blow  some  slight  sparks 
into  a  dangerous  fire.  As  to  the 
refusal  of  succour  which  the  Ven¬ 
deans  of  former  times  received  from 
the  public  treasury,  the  govern¬ 
ment,  however  anxious  it  was  for 
economy,  could  not  wish  to  deprive 
those  aged  sufferers  from  the  first 
revolution  of  their  support  in  old 
age.  The  experience  of  the  benefits 
of  liberty,  and  the  moral  force  of 
the  government,  would  soon  in¬ 
troduce  tranquillity  in  La  Vendee, 
and  over  the  whole  nation. 

Amid  these  agitations,  appeared 
a  new  source  of  alarm,  which,  for  a 
time,  threw  all  others  into  the 
shade.  F ranee  had  hitherto  escaped 
the  cholera.  Advancing  from  the 
east,  it  had  left  Germany,  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  Italy  untouched  ;  they 
seemed  to  be  bulwarks  to  France. 
In  its  progress  along  the  shores  of 
the  north  sea,  it  had  suddenly 
st opt  short  at  Hamburgh,  and 
appeared  next  in  Great  Britain. 
France  had  immediately  adopted 
precautionary  measures  regarding 
the  intercourse  with  this  country, 
and  they  were  multiplied  on  the 
appearance  of  the  disease  in  London 
in  the  month  of  February.  On 
the  28th  of  March,  however,  it 
was  positively  ascertained  that  cases 
of  cholera  had  occurred  in  Paris 
during  the  preceding  day.  For  a 
few  days,  the  disease  was  little 
noticed,  and  the  police  seemed 
inclined  to  conceal  its  existence  ; 
but  its  ravages  soon  became  so 
frightful  that  concealment  was  im¬ 
possible,  and  the  capital  was  seized 
with  one  universal  panic,  from  the 
highest  ranks  of  society  to  the 
lowest.  The  number  of  deaths 
was  about  one  third  of  the  number 
of  cases,  a  smaller  proportion  than 
had  frequently  been  found  both  in 
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Britain,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
continent ;  but  the  number  of 
cases  was  so  much  greater,  that  the 
mortality  rose  to  a  very  alarming 
amount.  From  the  27th  of  March 
till  the  1st  of  April,  the  deaths 
had  been  ninety-eight,  not  quite 
twenty  daily.  On  the  1st  of  April 
alone  they  were  seventy-nine,  and 
went  on  increasing  at  the  following 
rate : — 


April  2  ... 

.  168 

3  ... 

.  212 

4  ... 

.  242 

5  ... 

1 

•  <1*  %  *  *  »  •  «  ud  1 

6  ... 

.  416 

7  ... 

.  582 

8  ... 

.  769 

9  ... 

.  861 

This  was  the  highest  point  of 
mortality  which  the  disease  reached. 
From  the  f)th  of  April  it  gradually 
fell  off,  with  the  exception  of  some¬ 
times  a  temporary  rise  for  a  day. 
On  the  10th  of  April  the  deaths 
wer  848  ;  on  the  lltli,  7^9  ;  on 
the  12th,  768  ;  on  the  13th, 
they  rose  to  81 6  ;  they  fell,  on 
the  14th,  to  692;  on  the  15th, 
to  567;  and  011  the  1 6th  to  512. 
Up  to  the  last  of  these  dates, 
there  had  died  in  Paris  alone,  up¬ 
wards  of  8,700  persons  ;  and  before 
the  end  of  the  month  the  number 
was  nearly  doubled,  from  the 
capital,  the  disease  spread  rapidly 
to  the  large  villages  and  small 
towns  in  the  neighbourhood,  fol¬ 
lowing,  at  first,  principally  the 
course  of  the  Seine.  Then  it  started 
up  in  different  places,  scattered 
over  great  part  of  the  country. 
By  the  middle  of  April,  it  had 
made  its  way  into  the  departments 
of  Aisne,  Eure,  Loiret,  the  North, 
Orne,  Oise,  Sartlie,  and  ^  onne. 

In  Paris,  as  in  Hungary,  the 
populace  took  up  t lie  idea  that 
the  disease  was  inflicted  on  them 
by  their  water  and  wine  being 


poisoned.  Under  this  impression 
they  perpetrated  the  most  atrocious 
murders  ;  it  required  but  the  fin¬ 
ger  of  any  miscreant  to  point  out 
an  obnoxious  individual.  An  old 
Jew,  who  carried  a  bottle  of  cam¬ 
phor  as  a  preservative,  was  called  a 
poisoner,  while  passing  through 
the  market  place  of  the  Innocents. 
The  market-women  and  poissardes 
attacked  him,  and  he  fell  dead 
beneath  repeated  stabs.  At  Vau- 
girard,  a  village  close  by  Paris, 
two  young  men,  being  attacked  by 
the  mob  on  the  same  pretext,  sought 
refuge  in  the  house  of  the  magis¬ 
trate.  They  were  forced  out,  and 
murdered  in  the  street.  At  Paris, 
however,  less  than  any  where  else, 
did  the  cholera  maintain  its  cha¬ 
racter  of  choosing  its  victims  among 
the  squalid,  the  needy,  and  the 
dissolute.  The  panic,  that  reigned 
throughout  the  capital,  was  enor¬ 
mously  increased  by  the  number  of 
persons,  in  the  higher  ranks,  on 
whom  the  malady  laid  hold.  Peers 
of  France,  members  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Deputies,  of  the  courts  of 
justice,  and  of  the  diplomatic  body, 
swelled  the  triumph  of  the  pesti¬ 
lence.  On  the  6th  of  April,  it 
struck  down  the  prime-minister 
himself ;  and  although  he  recovered 
from  the  first  shock,  the  hand  of 
death  had  been  laid  upon  him  too 
heavily  to  be  removed. 

Amid  such  alarms,  and  with  the 
prime-minister  upon  his  death-bed, 
it  was  in  vain  to  think  of  carrying  on 
the  business  of  the  chambers.  The 
members  had  been  hastily  quitting 
Paris,  and  hurrying  into  their  de- 
partmen  ts  from  the  great  scene  of  in¬ 
fection.  Only  274  could  be  brought 
together  at  the  final  voting  of  the 
budget,  the  sole  business  which 
prevented  government  from  termi¬ 
nating  the  session.  As  April  ad¬ 
vanced,  a  sufficient  number  could 
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not  be  collected  to  form  a  house. 
The  opposition  journals  of  the 
movement  party  were  loud  in  their 
reproaches  of  the  senators,  whom 
they  represented  as  thus  abandon¬ 
ing  their  posts,  and  deserting  their 
country,  from  paltry  motives  of 
personal  security.  u  Deputies  of 
Trance/'  said  one  of  these  in¬ 
structors  of  the  public,  “  return  to 

your  homes.  Your  own  friends 

•• 

demand  your  presence  :  your  po¬ 
litical  convictions  are  extinct.  Give 
yourselves  up  to  domestic  cares. 
The  mission  of  legislators  was 
never  intended  for  you.  To  others, 
who  possess  high  hearts  and  firm 
souls,  belongs  the  honour  of  filling 
the  post  which  you  have  deserted. 
Your  task  is  henceforth  ended." 
But  the  honourable  deputies  were 
convinced  that  the  cholera,  which 
had  already  carried  off  several  of 
their  number,  was  more  likely  to 
end  their  task  than  the  columns  of 
the  Tribune  or  the  National.  On 
the  21st  of  April,  the  peershaving 
got  through  the  money-bills  before 
the  house,  the  keeper  of  the  seals, 
in  the  name  of  the  king,  declared 
the  session  to  be  closed. 

The  first  cares  of  the  ministry 
were  now  to  be  directed  to  their 
own  internal  arrangements.  M. 
Sebastiani,  the  minister  of  the 
foreign  department,  had  been 
withdrawn  from  business,  by  bad 
health,  for  a  considerable  time, 
and  his  portfolio  had  been  held,  in 
the  mean  time,  by  M.  Perier.  The 
home-secretary  had  been  attacked 
by  the  cholera,  and  his  depart¬ 
ment  had  been  transferred  ad  in- 
terim  to  the  minister  of  public 
instruction.  M.  Perier  himself 
was  now  removed  from  business, 
by  a  similar  cause.  Thus  there  was 
only  a  fragment  of  a  ministry. 
There  was  no  prime  minister  •  no 
foreign  secretary  j  no  home-secre¬ 


tary,  except  as  an  adjunct  to  ano¬ 
ther  department.  On  the  25th  of 
April  a  cabinet  council  was  held, 
at  which  the  medical  men  in  at¬ 
tendance  on  M.  Perier  were  ex¬ 
amined.  They  could  only  state 
that  they  had  not  lost  all  hope  of 
his  ultimate  recovery,  but  that,  at 
all  events,  some  time  would  have 
to  elapse  before  he  could  resume 
his  official  duties.  The  cabinet 
resolved  to  call  in  some  new  mem¬ 
ber  of  their  party,  and  that  the 
presidency  of  the  council,  which, 
in  France,  constitutes  the  premier¬ 
ship,  should  be  allowed  as  yet  to 
remain  with  the  dying  minister. 
Overtures  were  made  to  M.  Dupin, 
one  of  the  ablest  and  most  useful 
supporters  of  government  in  the 
chamber  of  deputies  ;  but  M.  Du¬ 
pin,  whether  it  was  that  he  disliked 
the  ministry  without  its  proper 
head,  or  was  himself  aiming  to  be¬ 
come  that  head,  declined  to  take 
office.  The  only  changes  that 
took  place,  therefore,  were,  that 
M.  de  Montalivet,  whose  proper 
department  was  that  of  public  in¬ 
struction,  but  who  had  held  the 
portfolio  of  the  home  office  since 
the  illness  of  M.  D’Argout,  be¬ 
came  exclusively  minister  of  the 
interior.  M.  Girod  de  1'Ain,  the 
president  of  the  Chamber  of  De¬ 
puties,  became  minister  of  public 
instruction. 

The  still  nominal  head  of  the 
ministry  did  not  long  survive  these 
partial  changes.  M.  Casimir 
Perier  expired  on  the  16  th  of 
May.  His  death,  beyond  all 
doubt,  was  a  great  loss  to  the 
cause  of  well-ordered  freedom,  and 
of  public  tranquillity  in  France. 
His  political  life  had  shown  that 
he  was  no  lover  of  despotism  in  any 
of  its  modes;  he  had  taken  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  part  in  establishing  the 
new  order  of  things.  But  he  was 
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equally  an  enemy  to  incessant 
inroads  of  popular  violence,,  and 
to  the  exaggerated  doctrines  which 
would  have  carried  war,  in  defence 
or  furtherance  of  certain  civil  in¬ 
stitutions,  into  every  country  of 
Europe.  He  faithfully  supported 
the  monarchy  which  the  last  re¬ 
volution  had  raised  up,  though  the 
scenes  and  feelings,  amid  which  it 
was  produced,  rendered  the  task 
difficult.  He  fearlessly  grappled 
with  the  spirit  of  republican  en¬ 
croachment  and  proselytism  which 
threatened  France,  as  well  as  her 
neighbours,  with  commotion.  He 
disregarded  the  clamours  of  the 
noisy  party  which  he  repressed. 
He  added  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
law,  as  the  great  instrument  of 
social  order,  and  he  sternly  en¬ 
forced  it.  If  he  sacrificed  the 
hereditary  peerage,  it  was  a  sacri¬ 
fice  of  his  own  opinions  to  an 
overwhelming  necessity  which 
no  minister  could  then  have  re¬ 
sisted.  As  a  debater  in  the 
chambers,  he  had  no  superior ;  and 
lie  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the 
great  mass  of  ordinary  and  re¬ 
spectable  citizens. 

The  death  of  the  minister,  at  a 
time,  too,  when  anxiety  was  ex- 
cited  by  the  prospect  of  a  counter¬ 
revolution  in  the  south  and  west, 
and  by  the  belief  that  a  member  of 
the  exiled  family  was  to  appear  at 
its  head,  appeared  to  the  opposition 
to  furnish  a  favourable  opportunity 
for  making  a  grand  attack  on  their 
antagonists.  The  chamber  was 
closed  ;  but  they  put  forth  a 
manifesto,  called  by  them  their 
« Compte  Rendu/  and  addressed 
“  To  our  constituents.”  In  this 
document  they  told  the  people, 
that  the  revolution  of  July  had 
produced  two  classes  of  public  men 
— the  one  of  whom  treated  it  as 
only  an  incidental  modification  of 


the  restoration,  and  concluded  that 
the  men  and  principles  of  the  re¬ 
storation  ought  to  be  the  men  and 
principles  of  the  new  government ; 
while  the  other  regarded  it  as  the 
definitive  consummation  of  the 
principles  and  rights  which  had 
been  proclaimed  by  the  revolution 
of  1789*  To  the  latter  they  them¬ 
selves  belonged — to  the  former, 
which  they  baptized  the  class  of 
quasi-legitimacy,  belonged  the  mi¬ 
nisters.  They  then  entered  into  a 
detailed  examination  of  the  mea¬ 
sures  of  government  since  the 
accession  of  the  existing  ministry 
in  March  1831,  to  show  that  all  its 
proceedings  and  opinions  had  been 
directed  to  obstruct  the  due  de- 
velopement  of  the  revolution.  The 
doctrines  which  ministers  had  held 
in  regard  to  the  hereditary  peer¬ 
age  were  quoted  as  plain  declara¬ 
tions  against  the  principles  of 
July.  u  To  hear  ministers,”  said 
the  Compte  Rendu,  f‘  nothing  was 
more  sacred  than  the  privileges 
which  existed  previous  to  the  revo¬ 
lution,  and  no  society  could  be 
lasting  without  an  hereditary 
peerage.  This  was  the  idea  of  the 
restoration.  For  ourselves,  faith¬ 
ful  to  the  principle  of  equality  and 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation, 
we  succeeded  in  causing  the  wish 
of  the  nation  to  prevail,  and  the 
hereditary  peerage  was  abolished. 
We  wished  for  more ;  we  demand¬ 
ed  that  the  legislative  power,  even 
in  the  other  chamber,  should  be 
derived  from  the  delegation  of  the 
sovereign,  that  is,  of  the  nation. 
We  did  not  wish  that  peers  should 
have  the  right  to  style  themselves 
more  legitimate  than  the  king.” 
The  civil  list,  too,  was  referred  to 
as  a  proof  that  the  ministry  were, 
in  principle  and  practice,  back¬ 
sliders  towards  the  cause  of  legi¬ 
timacy,  while  the  opposition  con- 
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sidered,  in  tlie  true  spirit  of  the 
revolution,  that  the  new  monarchy 
had  other  elements  of  strength  and 
permanence  than  the  display  and 
corruption  of  old  monarchies  ;  and 
that,  fortified  by  its  popular  origin, 
and  the  assent  of  the  people,  there 
could  be  no  need  for  acting  on  the 
imagination  by  investing  it  with 
opulence  and  splendour.  Even 
M.  de  Montalivet’s  use  of  the  word 
“  subjects”  was  gravely  put  for¬ 
ward  as  evidence  of  a  disposition 
to  go  back  to  feudal  relations.  The 
laws,  which  the  public  voice  de¬ 
manded  for  the  security  of  public 
liberty,  had  been  kept  back,  or 
such  of  them  as  were  extorted  from 
ministers  by  the  urgency  of  public 
opinion  had  been  neutralized  in 
the  chamber  bv  secret  influence. 
Under  the  pretext  of  providing 
more  effectually  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  order,  measures  had 
been  adopted,  whose  only  effect 
was,  to  render  resistance  more  sys¬ 
tematic  in  every  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  In  foreign  affairs,  ministers 
had  given  way  before  hostile 
monarchs,  had  degraded  France  by 
speaking  of  the  danger  of  offend¬ 
ing  foreign  cabinets,  and  had  com¬ 
promised  her  safety  by  permitting 
the  destruction  of  liberty  where 
the  dignified  and  determined  voice 
of  France  could  have  saved  it  even 

without  war.  They  were  to  rally 

*  *' 

round  the  throne  every  opinion ; 
but  they  had  caused  fatal  divisions 
among  generous  men,  united  by 
the  love  of  liberty  and  a  sense  of 
their  country  being  in  danger. 
They  were  to  consolidate  the  re¬ 
volution,  but  they  had  removed  its 
natural  supports  by  the  dissolution 
of  the  National  Guards  of  the  most 
warlike  and  faithful  towns.  They 
were  to  favour  the  liberty  of  the 
press  which  saved  France,  but  they 
Vol.  LXXIV. 


had  fettered  it  by  their  prosecu¬ 
tions,  ruined  it  by  imposts  and 
fines,  and  corrupted  it  by  amor _ 
lissements.  They  declared  that 
they  would  cause  legal  order  to 
prevail,  and  yet  there  was  not  a 
law,  the  application  of  which  they 
had  not  perverted  or  falsified. 
They  were  to  seek  support  only  in 
the  chambers,  and  yet  they  had 
stifled  the  free  proposition  of  laws. 
They  pledged  themselves  to  afford 
internal  security,  and  yet  it  had 
always  been  disturbed  by  commo¬ 
tions,  violent  conflicts  between  the 
people  and  the  authorities,  and 
the  audacious  and  daily-increasing 
aggressions  of  the  partisans  of  the 
fallen  Government.  They  an¬ 
nounced  a  general  disarming, 
and  yet  they  had  involved  the 
nation  in  a  labyrinth  of  diplomatic 
intrigues  so  inextricable,  that  it 
was  impossible  even  for  them  to 
assign  an  end  to  this  state  of 
anxiety  which  was  neither  war 
nor  peace.  “  Finally”  concluded 
the  manifesto,  “in  what  situation 
has  the  system  of  quasi-legitimacy 
left  France?  Abroad,  is  not  the 
coalition  of  kings  more  menacing 
than  ever  ?  At  home,  is  not  civil 
war  imminent?  Are  not  the  troops 
which  skirt  our  frontiers,  those 
plots  and  disturbances  constantly 
renewed  in  the  west  and  the  south, 
sufficient  to  open  the  eyes  of  the 
government  ?  Before  it  decides, 
will  it  wait  until  our  departments 
are  in  a  flame,  our  provinces  in¬ 
vaded,  and  France  so  compromis¬ 
ed,  that  she  can  be  saved  only  by 
sacrificing  both  her  sons  and  her 
treasures  ?  We  declare  with  pain¬ 
ful  and  deep  conviction,  that,  if 
this  system  be  prolonged,  the 
revolution  of  July  and  France  will 
become  a  prey  to  their  enemies. 
The  restoration  and  the  revolution 
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are  recommencing  an  old  straggle 
which  we  thought  was  at  an  end. 
Let  the  government  choose  ;  the 
equivocal  position,  in  which  it  has 
placed  itself,  is  not  tenable.  It 
gives  it  neither  the  strength  of 
the  restoration  which  is  irrecon¬ 
cilable,  nor  that  of  the  revolution, 
which  has  become  irritated  and 
distrustful.  France  of  1830,  like 
that  of  1789*  thought  that  heredi¬ 
tary  royalty  with  popular  institu¬ 
tions  had  nothing  incompatible 
with  the  principles  of  liberty ;  let 
the  government  of  July,  therefore, 
confidently  return  to  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  its  existence.”  This  ma¬ 
nifesto  was  concocted  at  meetings 
held  at  the  house  of  M.  Lafitte, 
and  was  signed  by  between  130 
and  140  deputies. 

In  the  mean  time  the  apprehen¬ 
sions  entertained  from  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  royalists  in  the  de¬ 
partments  of  the  south  and  west 
were  becoming  more  alarming. 
Accounts  went  abroad,  that  all  was 
prepared  for  a  general  rising,  and 
that  the  royalists  only  waited  the 
arrival  of  the  Duchess  of  Berri,  who 
had  resolved  to  throw  herself  into 
France  to  support  the  cause  of  her 
son,  Henry  V.  This  princess  was 
known  to  have  been,  not  long 
before,  in  some  of  the  neighbouring 
ports  of  Italy.  There  did  not  seem 
to  be  much  difficulty  in  her  stealing 
ashore  on  some  part  of  the  southern 
coast,  where  the  partisans  of  her 
family  were  numerous;  and  al¬ 
though  the  appearance  of  the  in¬ 
surgents  in  La  Vendee  and  the 
neighbouring  departments  had  not 
hitherto  been  such  as  to  alarm  a 
strong  government,  supported  by 
an  army  of  300,000  men,  these 
appearances  might  change,  when  a 
royal  princess  consigned  herself  to 
the  devotion  and  gallantry  of  her 


adherents,  fixed  the  dispositions  of 
the  wavering,  and  furnished  a 
rallying  point  to  the  discontented. 
A  premature  movement  at  Mar¬ 
seilles  put  the  government  still 
more  upon  its  guard.  The  civil 

and  military  authorities  of  that 
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part  received  intelligence,  on  the 
evening  of  the  29th  of  April,  that 
the  Duchess  of  Berri  was  approach¬ 
ing,  and  that,  during  the  coming 
night,  the  royalists  intended  to 
seize  the  town.  The  military 
were  therefore  kept  in  readiness, 
and  every  precaution  was  taken 
against  the  expected  insurrection. 
The  rumours  of  the  approach  of 
the  Duchess  were  unfounded  ;  but 
on  the  following  morning,  the 
30th  April,  the  royalists  rose  ;  an 
armed  band  marched  to  the  church 
of  St.  Lawrence,  and  having  forced 
admission  into  the  steeple,  hoisted 
on  its  pinnacle  the  white  flag. 
On  observing  this  signal,  another 
body,  stated  in  the  official  accounts 
to  have  consisted  of  between  2,000 
and  3,000  men,  issued  from  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  town.  While  the 
greater  portion  of  them  took  their 
way  to  the  harbour,  to  hail  the 
arrival  of  the  expected  steam -boat 
from  Leghorn,  which  was  to  bring 
the  princess,  a  detachment,  ap¬ 
parently  unprovided  with  fire 
arms,  or  with  many  arms  of  any 
kind,  attacked  the  Palais  de  Jus¬ 
tice.  A  body  of  troops  of  the 
line  had  been  posted  there,  who, 
immediately  using  their  bayonets, 
put  the  insurgents  to  flight,  and 
made  several  of  them  prisoners. 
Another  small  body  of  troops  dis¬ 
persed  with  equal  ease  various 
suspicious  groups  which  had  as¬ 
sembled  in  the  narrow  streets  of 
the  old  town.  At  a  third  point, 
the  mob  had  succeeded  in  striking 
the  tri-coloured  flag,  but  were 
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scattered  by  the  military  before 
they  could  hoist  their  own.  By 
noon  the  insurrection  was  at  an 
end,  without  much  trouble,  and 
without  any  bloodshed. 

This  inefficient  and  absurd  at¬ 
tempt  only  injured  the  cause  which 
it  was  intended  to  serve.  The 
government  was  now  warned,  that 
the  appearance  of  the  Duchess  in 
person  was  an  occurrence  in  ac¬ 
tual  contemplation.  Instructions 
were  immediately  sent  to  observe 
all  the  points  in  La  Vendee,  on  which 
the  instigators  of  the  attempt  at 
Marseilles  might  appear ;  cruisers 
were  established  along  the  suspect¬ 
ed  parts  of  the  coast  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  and  domiciliary  visits 
were  not  spared.  In  the  beginning 
of  May,  the  Spliynx,  one  of  these 
cruisers,  gave  chase  to  a  vessel 
coming  from  Italy,  which  seemed 
to  be  making  for  Marseilles.  The 
Italian  was  at  length  boarded.  She 
was  a  Sardinian  vessel,  called  the 
Carlo  Alberto.  Some  ladies  were 
found  in  her.  One  of  them  seems 
to  have  been  pawned  off  on  the 
captain  of  the  Sphynx,  as  being 
the  Duchess  ;  but  it  turned  out 
to  be  only  her  waiting  maid.  The 
Duchess  herself  was  not  there, 
whatever  had  become  of  her.  It 
was  some  days  before  the  mistake 
was  discovered,  and  it  had  not 
been  discovered  long,  before  re¬ 
ports  began  to  spread,  which  turn¬ 
ed  out  to  be  correct,  that  the 
Duchess  was  safe  in  La  Vendee. 
It  afterwards  appeared  that 
her  royal  highness  had  actu¬ 
ally  been  brought  to  France  in 
this  vessel,  but  had  landed,  along 
with  Marshal  Bourmont,  in  the 
bay  of  Ciotat,  between  Marseilles 
and  Toulon,  before  the  French 
vessel  came  up,  and  without  being 
noticed  by  its  crew.  She  and  the 
Marshal  had  then  made  their  way 
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undiscovered  across  the  country, 
into  Vendee.  On  board  the  Carlo 
Alberto  were  found  a  son  of 
Marshal  Bourmont,  M.  de  St. 
Priest,  the  Count  Kergorlay, 
and  some  other  royalists.  The 
royal  Court  of  Aix,  ordered  them 
to  be  set  at  liberty,  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  sailing  under  a 
neutral  dag;  but  the  Court  of 
Cassation  reversed  this  judgment, 
holding  that  neutrality  was  gone 
by  the  vessel  having  been  employ¬ 
ed  in  furtherance  of  a  conspiracy 
against  France,  and  having  actu¬ 
ally  landed  on  the  French  soil  the 
two  leaders  of  the  plot. 

The  presence  of  the  Duchess  in 
the  disturbed  districts  being  as¬ 
certained,  searches  and  examina¬ 
tions  were  multiplied  ;  and  on  the 
80th  of  May,  there  were  found  in 
the  house  of  an  old  Vendean, 
papers  which  proved  that  she  had 
been  in  Vendee  since  the  18th, 
as  well  as  other  communications 
which  had  passed  among  her 
friends.  The  former  were  signed 
by  herself  "Mary  Caroline,  Re¬ 
gent  of  France  ;*  the  latter  had 
fictitious  signatures,  and  many  of 
them  were  in  cypher.  These  pa¬ 
pers  showed  that  some  of  her 
friends  had  dissuaded  her  from 
appearing,  as  they  considered  the 
attempt,  which  she  was  about  to 
make,  to  be  premature.  They  had 
stated  the  perfect  willingness  of 
the  department  to  rise,  but  urged 
the  want  of  arms  and  ammunition, 
and  the  absence  of  any  prospect  of 
foreign  assistance.  "  It  is  with  a  per¬ 
fect  knowledge  of  our  position  we 
have  charged  the  emissaries  sent 
by  Madame,  to  beg  her  to  order  us 
to  take  up  arms  in  the  cause  of 
Henry  V.,  only  when  the  first  shot 
shall  have  been  fired  on  the  fron¬ 
tiers  by  the  European  armies;  or  in 
case  of  complete  anarchy  in  Paris, 
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by  the  annihilation  of  Philip  and 
his  family,  or  by  the  proclamation 
of  the  republic — events  which  may 
perhaps  take  place  this  winter, 
occasioned  by  the  despair  of  the 
working  classes.  Every  thing  in¬ 
duces  us  to  believe,  that,  in  order 
to  succeed,  we  must  be  patient 
and  prudent,  and,  above  ail,  not 
compromise  ourselves  more  and 
more  by  orders  unadvisedly  given, 
which  must  be  afterwards  retract¬ 
ed,  and  which,  having  been  given 
us  several  times,  have  occasioned 
all  the  persecutions  to  which  we 
are  exposed,  and  have  more  than 
any  thing  else  contributed  to  the 
loss  of  ammunition  which  we  have 
experienced/’  The  princess  had 
fixed  the  rising  for  the  24th  of 
May,  and  she  appeared  to  have 
insisted  in  vain  on  its  being  car¬ 
ried  into  execution.  What  seemed 
to  be  her  answer  to  the  preceding 
communication  bore,  that  its  con¬ 
tents  had  given  her  great  uneasi¬ 
ness.  “  Think  of  what  your  dis¬ 
patches  contained.  It  was  those 
which  made  me  decide  to  confide 
myself,  as  a  sacred  duty,  to  the 
loyalty  evinced  in  the  provinces. 
If  1  had  given  the  order  to  take 
arms  the  24th  of  this  month,  it 
would,  I  am  sure,  have  met  with 
your  participation,  and  it  would 
have  been  in  accordance  with  the 
feelings  of  the  south,  as  well  as 
several  other  parts  of  France.  I 
should  consider  my  cause  as  lost 
for  ever,  if  I  were  obliged  to  fly 
this  country  ;  and  I  shall  naturally 
be  taken,  if  arms  are  not  immedi¬ 
ately  resorted  to.  I  should  then 
have  no  other  resource  than,  far 
from  France,  to  regret  my  hav¬ 
ing  depended  too  much  upon 
the  promises  of  those  for  whom  I 
had  braved  every  danger  in  order 
to  fulfil  my  own.  The  orders  to 
take  up  arms  on  the  24th  of  this 


month,  which  were  distributed 
throughout  France,  still  remain  to 
be  complied  with  in  the  west.  It 
now  remains  for  me.  Sir,  to  call 
your  attention  to  the  state  of  the 
army,  as  on  that  will  depend  our 
success.  It  is,  therefore  a  duty 
to  employ  every  possible  means  for 
its  organization.  You  will  take 
care  to  distribute,  two  days  in  ad¬ 
vance,  my  proclamations  and  ordi¬ 
nances.  Do  not  go  to  any  ex¬ 
tremes  with  the  army,  until  after 
having  tried  every  means  of  con¬ 
ciliation.  These  are  my  positive 
wishes.  I  beseech  you  get  this 
letter  conveyed,  as  soon  as  possible, 
to  those  who  signed  that  which 
you  sent  to  me/  Some  other 
papers,  bearing  to  be  orders  of 
the  Vendean  army/’  showed  that 
instructions  had  been  issued  for 
the  general  rising  on  the  24th, 
that  they  had  been  countermand¬ 
ed,  and  that  the  change  of  purpose 
had  excited  great  discontent  among 
some  of  the  subordinate  and  less 
prudent  agents.  The  intended 
movement,  however,  could  not  be 
altogether  repressed.  A  greater 
degree  of  activity  than  usual  began 
to  be  displayed  among  the  royal¬ 
ists  ;  they  came  forward  in  larger 
bodies,  but  still  without  any  force 
which  could  enable  them  success¬ 
fully  to  combat  the  troops  which 
the  government  kept  pouring  in, 
and  among  which  they  found  no 
adherents.  Immediately  on  ascer¬ 
taining  the  presence  of  the  Duchess 
of  Berri,  a  royal  ordinance  appear¬ 
ed  on  the  3rd  of  June,  placing 
under  martial  law  the  departments 
of  Maine  and  Loire,  La  Vendee, 
the  Loire  Inferieure,  and  Deux 
Sevres. 

This  ordinance,  however,  had 
scarcely  been  signed,  when  it  be¬ 
came  necessary,  in  consequence  of 
an  insurrection  which  nearly  re- 
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newed  the  days  of  July  1830,  to 
place  the  capital  itself  under  the 
despotic  rule  of  military  law. 
The  5th  of  June  had  been  set 
apart  for  the  funeral  obsequies  of 
General  Lamarque.  The  Gene¬ 
ral  had  been  one  of  the  fortunate 
military  followers  of  Napoleon, 
and  therefore  a  persecutor  of  every 
thing  like  liberty,  whether  in 
France  or  abroad.  On  the  down¬ 
fall  of  his  idol,  he  took  up,  like 
many  others  of  the  same  class,  the 
trade  of  liberal.  Since  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  July,  he  had  been  a  leader, 
and  a  very  exaggerated  leader,  of 
the  movement ;  one  of  its  deities  in 
the  journals,  and  one  of  its  most 
violent  organs  in  the  chamber.  It 
was  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that 
his  funeral  would  be  attended  by 
all  the  unruly  spirits  in  Paris;  and 
measures  had  been  taken  by  the 
military  authorities,  as  well  as  the 
civil,  to  prevent  disturbance.  The 
general  had  expressed  a  wish  to 
be  buried  in  his  native  town  of 
St.  Sever ;  so  that  the  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  funeral  ceremony 
consisted  of  a  procession  from  his 
residence  in  the  rue  St.  Honore  to 
the  point  which  might  be  fixed 
upon  for  pronouncing  the  funeral 
orations  over  his  remains.  The 
bridge  of  Austerlitz,  which  lay  on 
the  route  to  St.  Sever,  after  pass¬ 
ing  the  Place  de  la  Bastile,  was 
the  point  fixed  on  for  these  adieus. 
There  a  temporary  chapel  had 
been  erected  -to  receive  the  body, 
while  the  orators  delivered  in  suc¬ 
cession  their  funeral  discourses. 
Ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  was 
the  hour  which  had  been  fixed 
upon  for  the  departure  of  the  pro¬ 
cession  from  the  rue  St.  Honors. 
In  consequence,  however,  of  the 
number  and  variety  of  the  classes 
of  which  it  was  to  be  composed, 
and  the  difficulty  of  marshalling 


them  in  proper  order,  it  was  half 
past  eleven  before  the  body  was 
placed  on  the  car.  The  crowd 
was  immense,  and  extremely  mis¬ 
cellaneous.  A  military  escort 
accompanied  the  military  funeral, 
but  seemed  to  be  regarded  by  the 
mob  as  a  restraint,  rather  than  a 
mark  of  honour.  The  horses  were 
taken  from  the  car  or  hearse, 
which  was  dragged  along  by  a 
noisy  rabble,  whose  shouts  betoken¬ 
ed  a  Bacchanalian  procession,  ra¬ 
ther  than  the  silent  ceremonial  of 
the  dead.  On  reaching  the  head 
of  the  rue  de  la  Paix,  the  car  was 
suddenly  turned  down  that  street 
in  the  direction  of  the  Place  Ven- 
dome,  for  the  purpose,  it  was  pre¬ 
tended,  of  saluting  the  trophy  of 
Lamarque's  great  idol.  When  it 
reached  the  hotel  which  forms  the 
head-quarters  of  the  staff  of  the 
garrison  of  Paris,  in  the  Place  Ven- 
dome,  as  no  orders  had  been  issued 
on  the  subject,  some  hesitation  was 
displayed  before  any  military  ho¬ 
nours  were  paid  to  the  body  of 
the  general  as  the  procession  pass¬ 
ed.  A  violent  clamour  was  in¬ 
stantly  raised  from  among  the 
crowd,  the  watch -word  for  which 
was  regularly  given  by  several  in¬ 
dividuals  in  the  uniform  of  the 
National  Guard,  but  who  were 
subsequently  suspected  to  have 
assumed  that  dress  as  a  disguise. 
The  first  impulse  of  the  officer  in 
command  at  the  Etat-inajor  had 
been  to  call  in  the  sentinels  on 
duty,  and  cause  the  gates  of  the 
hotel  to  be  shut ;  but  finding  that 
the  car  had  halted,  and  that  a  riot 
was  likely  to  arise,  he  ordered  out 
the  whole  of  the  post  in  the  guard¬ 
house,  the  drums  beat  a  salute, 
and  the  detachment  presented  arm  s* 
When  the  car  halted  in  front  of 
the  hotel  of  the  Etat-major,  a 
number  of  the  rabble  engaged  in 
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drawing  [it  fhad  mounted  on  the 
wheels,  and  in  the  car  itself, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  bet¬ 
ter  view  of  what  was  passing  at 
the  gate  of  the  hotel.  A  sergent- 
de-ville ,  having  expostulated  with 
the  men  on  this  impropriety,  laid 
his  hands  on  one  of  them,  to  pull 
him  down  from  the  car,  but  was 
immediately  assailed,  on  all  sides, 
with  the  most  violent  abuse,  and,  on 
persisting  in  his  purpose,  received 
a  sabre  wound  on  the  forehead, 
which  laid  open  his  face  and 
drenched  his  whole  person  in  blood. 
The  procession  then  proceeded  to 
the  Place  de  la  Bastile,  where  had 
been  prepared  the  catafalque  for 
the  reception  of  the  body,  and  the 
rostrum  which  had  been  raised  for 
the  use  of  those  who  were  to  deli¬ 
ver  the  funeral  orations.  Of  these 
the  most  violent  and  inflammatory 
was  that  of  M.  Mauguin,  who 
converted  the  solemnity  of  the  day 
into  an  engine  of  attack  against 
the  ministers.  General  Lafayette, 
seeing  perhaps  the  approaching 
storm,  strongly  counselled  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  separate  quietly,  and  return 
to  their  several  homes,  pointing 
out  to  them  how  disgraceful  it 
would  be  if  a  funeral  ceremony 
were  converted  into  a  scene  of  vio¬ 
lence  and  bloodshed.  But  while 
Lafayette  was  carried  off  in  triumph 
by  a  party  of  his  friends  in  one 
direction,  a  cry  was  raised  by  the 
crowd  around  the  hearse,  from 
which  they  had  never  suffered  the 
body  to  be  removed,  of  To  the 
Pantheon  !  To  the  Pantheon  !  ” — 
a  movement  which  would  have 
led  this  excited  mob  through  the 
most  crowded  part  of  the  city. 
At  the  same  time  a  red  flag  was 
displayed,  bearing  the  inscription, 
<6  Liberty  or  Death. ”  The  muni¬ 
cipal  guards,  however,  success¬ 
fully  opposed  this  farther  deviation. 


A  temporary  dispersion  took  place, 
of  which  the  authorities  availed 
themselves  to  attach  the  horses  to 
the  car,  and  send  it  forth  to  its 
ulterior  destination. 

The  mob  soon  rallied,  in  greater 
numbers,  and  with  more  determin¬ 
ed  fury.  A  body  of  cavalry  had  been 
brought  up  to  the  Place  de  la 
Bastile.  The  mob,  among  which 
muskets  and  pistols  now  became 
visible,  fired  on  this  body,  wound¬ 
ing  several  of  the  men  and  horses. 
The  cavalry  then  charged  into  the 
Square,  from  which  it  was  several 
hours  before  the  rabble  could  be 
completely  expelled,  by  all  the 
forces  which  were  brought  up  for 
the  purpose.  Having  made  them* 
selves  masters  of  the  open  ground 
after  a  good  deal  of  fighting,  in 
which  lives  were  lost  on  both  sides, 
the  troops  proceeded  by  repeated 
charges,  both  of  cavalry  and  in¬ 
fantry,  to  sweep  the  line  of  the 
Boulevards,  and  the  wide  street 
which  forms  the  thoroughfare 
through  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine. 
For  this  proceeding  the  insurgents 
appeared  to  be  prepared ;  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  barricades  had  been  formed 
across  the  narrow  streets  which 
open  on  the  Boulevards,  and  on 
the  wider  thoroughfares.  '  The 
first  of  the  barricades  were  com¬ 
posed  of  omnibusses  and  waggons 
of  all  kinds,  which  were  seized  and 
overturned  as  they  arrived  ;  but 
by-and-by  more  formidable  obstruc¬ 
tions  were  raised  in  their  rear  by 
unpaving  the  streets,  and  filling 
the  vehicles  with  the  large  stones. 
These  operations  were  conducted 
under  the  superintendence  of  a 
number  of  pupils  of  the  Polytech¬ 
nic  School.  While  they  proceeded 
with  their  fortifications,  they 
attacked,  disarmed,  or  routed,  the 
isolated  military  posts  in  their 
neighbourhood.  The  troops  were 
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compelled  to  fall  back.  The  Gene- 
rale  was  beat.  The  National  Guard 
was  called  out.  Additional  men 
and  artillery  were  ordered  in  from 
the  neighbourhood ;  and  an  ex¬ 
press  was  sent  to  St.  Cloud  for 
the  king,  who  seemed  about  to  be 
deprived  of  his  crown,  by  events 
similar  to  those  which  had  con¬ 
ferred  it. 

During  the  temporary  retire¬ 
ment  of  the  troops  from  immediate 
conflict  to  concentrate  their  force, 
and  arrange  their  movements,  the 
insurgents  were  busily  occupied  in 
pushing  forward  and  strengthening 
their  positions  on  both  banks  of  the 
Seine.  At  one  of  the  barracks 
they  obtained  some  guns  ;  they 
got  possession  of  a  powder  maga¬ 
zine.  They  had  driven  the  muni¬ 
cipal  cavalry  from  the  bridge  of 
Austerlitz,  thus  keeping  open 
their  communications  between 
both  sides  of  the  river.  In  the 
interior  of  the  city,  they  had  ad¬ 
vanced  as  far  as  the  Place  des 
Victoires,  threatening  the  Bank 
and  Post-office.  All  the  principal 
avenues  by  which  they  could  he 
approached  were  strongly  barri¬ 
caded.  At  length,  about  three 
o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  6th, 
the  troops  attacked  the  positions 
of  the  insurgents  on  various  points 
at  once.  They  were  opposed  with 
great  determination,  and  the  firing, 
for  four  or  five  hours  continued 
heavy  and  incessant.  Artillery, 
however,  being  brought  to  bear 
on  the  most  troublesome  barri¬ 
cades,  the  insurgents  were  put  to 
flight  in  all  directions.  By  mid¬ 
day,  the  king  was  enabled  to  ride 
through  the  streets,  to  assure  the 
oyal  population  of  his  safety,  and 
encourage  their  confidence!!  By 
the  afternoon,  the  capital  was  no 
longer  the  scene  of  open  war,  but 
its  streets  were  flowing  with  blood, 


and  it  presented  the  appearance  of 
a  town  taken  by  storm.  The  loss 
of  life  was  never  accurately  stated, 
but  the  official  returns  of  the  regi¬ 
ments  of  the  line  alone  gave  three 
hundred  killed  and  wounded.  The 
municipal  and  National  Guards, 
too,  suffered  severely  ;  and,  on  the 
sic^e  of  the  insurgents,  the  loss  was 
not  estimated  to  be  below  that  of 
the  populace  in  July  1830. 

The  origin  of  the  revolt  clearly 
lay  with  the  republican  party  ;  and, 
according  to  the  official  reports,  it 
had  been  expected.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  functionaries,  indeed,  and 
the  ministerial  journals,  made  it, 
according  to  custom,  the  joint 
work  of  the  royalists  and  the  re¬ 
publicans —  of  the  latter  in  the 
pay  of  the  former ;  but  neither 
during  its  progress,  nor  in  the 
course  of  the  trials  which  followed, 
did  any  thing  appear  to  support 
this  idea.  Its  success  would  no 
doubt  have  been  a  great  chance 
gained  for  the  royalists  $  but  that 
alone  will  not  make  out  that  they 
either  were  concerned  in  the  con¬ 
coction  of  the  plot,  or  bore  a  share 
in  its  actual  execution.  During 
the  struggle,  many  of  the  insur¬ 
gents  appeared  in  the  uniform  of 
the  National  Guard.  These  were 
said  to  be  disguises  assumed  for 
the  purpose  of  misleading  the 
populace,  and  perhaps  seducing 
the  guards.  The  National  Guards, 
as  a  body,  with  the  exception  of 
the  artillery,  remained  true  to  their 
duty.  The  insurrection  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  numerous  arrests,  among 
which  were  those  of  several  sus¬ 
pected  royalists,  and  some  of  them 
of  high  rank,  against  none  of 
whom  any  thing  wras  ever  made 
out.  The  great  mass  were  men 
of  the  days  of  Julyj  and  they  were 
less  successful  now  than  they  had 
been  then,  because  the  military 
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were  more  faithful;  and  the  mili¬ 
tary  means  directed  with  greater 
skill  and  energy.  The  Polytech¬ 
nic  School,  to  whose  pupils  the 
Chambers  had  voted  thanks  for 
their  conduct  during  the  former 
revolution,  was  now  closed  by  a 
royal  ordinance,  and  the  scholars 
disbanded.  On  its  re-establish- 
ment,  all  the  most  guilty  were  ex¬ 
pelled.  The  Veterinary  School  of 
Alfort  shared  the  same  fate ;  and 
one  of  the  mayors  of  Paris  was 
deprived  of  his  office.  The  cold¬ 
ness,  which  the  artillery  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Guards  had  displayed  in 
opposing  the  insurgents,  was  pun¬ 
ished  by  that  body  being  dis¬ 
solved. 

It  may  be  doubtful  how  far  these 
measures  would  have  been  ven¬ 
tured  on,  or  how  long  the  public 
repose  would  have  continued,  if, 
in  the  first  moments  of  rage  and 
excitation,  so  many  elements  as 
now  existed  for  inflaming  a  heated 
populace,  had  been  left  to  be  dealt 
with  by  the  democratic  journals 
as  they  thought  fit.  The  minis¬ 
ters,  not  satisfied  with  the  triumph 
of  their  arms,  determined  to  ren¬ 
der  it  secure.  The  insurrection 
had  been  suppressed  on  the  6th  ; 
in  the  course  of  that  day,  the  king 
had  walked  through  the  streets 
of  the  capital,  and  was  greeted 
every  where  with  acclamations  of 
loyalty.  On  the  morning  of  the 
7th,  he  greeted  his  subjects,  with 
an  ordinance,  signed  on  the  6th, 
declaring  Paris  in  a  state  of  siege, 
and  establishing  martial  law.  The 
motives  for  this  measure  were  thus 
set  forth  by  the  minister  of  the 
Interior  in  his  report  to  the 
King.  u  When  our  generous  citi¬ 
zens  rival  our  brave  soldiers  in 
zeal  and  intrepidity,  that  Govern¬ 
ment  would  be  guilty,  which  did 
not  use  all  its  power  to  protect 


effectually  their  property,  their 
industry,  their  families,  and  their 
persons  villainously  assassinated 
from  the  windows  of  that  citv 

V 

whose  prosperity  is  the  work  of 
their  own  hands.  This  real  force 
is  not  alone  sufficient  to  suppress 
in  all  points  the  revolt.  An  all- 
powerful  moral  force  must  inter¬ 
fere,  to  quell  the  seditious  spirit 
by  active  researches  into  those 
plots  which  have  been  organized 
by  factious  persons.  I  have  the 
honour  of  proposing  to  your  Ma¬ 
jesty  to  declare  Paris  in  a  state  of 
siege.  It  is  not  necessary,  after 
the  suppression  of  these  troubles 
by  an  armed  force,  to  assure  the 
people  of  the  exigency  of  this  mea¬ 
sure,  which  has  been  too  generally 
desired  to  doubt  its  usefulness. 
The  people  have  felt,  that  in  the 
midst  of  that  city  where  the  revo¬ 
lution  of  July  originated  and 
triumphed,  it  behoves  them  to  de¬ 
fend  it  with  the  greatest  energy 
against  the  efforts  of  those  factious 
persons  who  wish  to  deprive  us  of 
it,  or  to  substitute  another,  dan¬ 
gerous  and  tempestuous.  The 
future  must  be  secured,  as  the 
present  has  been  maintained,  and 
for  that  it  is  necessary  to  disre- 
gard  the  laws,  that  the  unhappy 
situation  may  not  be  prolonged. 
This  will  be  for  Paris,  the  object 
and  the  effect  of  being  put  in 
a  state  of  siege  ;  public  authority 
will  be  rendered  more  active,  with¬ 
out  interfering  with  any  thing 
which  does  not  concern  the  pre¬ 
paration  or  execution  of  this  plot, 
with  the  ordinary  jurisdiction,  or 
with  the  habitual  duties  of  the 
administration.  In  a  word,  it  is 
the  conspiracy  which  is  to  be  put 
in  a  state  of  siege.”  The  ministers 
found  their  authority  for  this  pro¬ 
ceeding  in  two  old  laws,  one  of  the 
republic,  and  one  of  the  empire* 
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The  former  would  not  have  served 
their  purpose,  for  it  required,  that 
the  legislature,  if  not  sitting,  should 
be  convoked,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  its  sanction  to  any  suspen¬ 
sion  of  the  laws.  The  decree  of 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  was  accom¬ 
panied  with  no  such  clog,  and  the 
opinion  of  Marshal  Soult,  the 
minister  of  war,  that  it  should  be 
adopted,  prevailed.  The  Pro- 
cureur-general  maintained,  that 
the  declaration  of  martial  law  pro¬ 
duced  a  difference  in  form  only, 
and  not  in  essence ;  that  the  tri¬ 
bunal  only  was  changed ;  but  that 
the  new  military  commissions 
must  be  governed  by  the  same 
laws,  and  must  award  the  same 
measure  of  punishment  to  offend¬ 
ers,  as  the  Courts  of  Assize  after 
conviction  by  an  ordinary  jury. 
This  reasoning  was  sanctioned  and 
adopted  at  a  solemn  sitting  of  the 
Cour  Royale,  under  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  Baron  Seguier,  at 
which  upwards  of  forty  of  the 
judges  attended.  That  court  hav¬ 
ing  declared  its  incompetency  to 
deliberate  as  to  any  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  which  had  led  to  the  insur¬ 
rection  assigned  in  the  ordinance 
as  the  cause  of  declaring  Paris  in 
a  state  of  siege,  the  whole  popula¬ 
tion  of  Paris  was  put  under  military 
law.  All  offences  connected  with 
the  late  commotion  were  to  be 
tried  by  courts-martial.  The  or- 
dinance  was  extended  even  to 
what  might  be  reckoned  offences 
of  the  press,  connected  with  these 
transactions.  It  went  still  far¬ 
ther.  The  ordinance  establishing 
military  law,  was  not  published 
till  the  morning  of  the  7th.  It 
was  certain,  that  the  democratic 
journals  to  be  then  published  would 
contain  very  violent  and  dangerous 
matters  touching  the  occurrences 
of  the  last  two  days.  During  the 


night,  the  agents  of  the  police  en¬ 
tered  the  printing-offices,  stopped 
the  journals,  and  sealed  up  the 
presses.  All  this  was  to  be  covered 
by  the  ordinance,  and  martial  law 
was  to  extend  to  all  cases  which 
had  not  come  under  the  cognizance 
of  the  ordinary  courts,  previous  to 
its  promulgation.  Thus,  the  press 
no  longer  existed.  Warrants  were 
issued  against  a  number  of  editors, 
and  even  against  some  opposition 
members  of  the  lower  chamber; 
but  most  of  these  gentlemen,  hav¬ 
ing  no  wish  to  be  tried  by  military 
officers,  concealed  themselves  till 
the  powers  of  courts-martial  should 
have  come  to  an  end.  About 
thirty  members  of  the  bar  of  Paris, 
with  M.  Mauguin  at  their  head, 
put  forth  an  opinion,  that  the 
ordinance  itself,  proceeding  solely 
on  the  authority  of  the  executive 
power,  was  illegal ;  and  that  even 
supposing  it  to  be  legal,  it  could 
have  no  retro-active  effect.  If  the 
latter  was  true,  then  it  was  use¬ 
less  for  its  main  purpose,  the  trial 
of  the  insurgents. 

Two  courts-martial  were  imme¬ 
diately  put  in  operation.  A  grocer, 
who  bore  a  commission  in  the 
National  Guards,  was  tried  for  firing 
from  his  windows  upon  the  troops. 
He  was  acquitted,  for  it  was  not 
proved  either  that  the  shots  came 
from  his  windows,  or  that  lie 
had  fired  them.  The  next  was  a 
baker,  accused  of  a  similar  offence  ; 
on  his  interrogatory,  he  had  manful¬ 
ly  refused  to  answer  any  questions, 
as  he  considered  the  tribunal  ille¬ 
gal.  He  too  was  acquitted,  for 
nobody  had  seen  him  fire.  The 
next  prisoner,  a  young  painter, 
named  Geoffroy,  was  not  so  fortu¬ 
nate.  It  was  proved  against  him, 
that  the  flag  bearing  Liberty  or 
Death,  had  been  in  his  possession 
on  the  day  of  the  insurrection  3 
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anc^  what  was  much  more  serious, 
that,  during  the  contest,  he  sup¬ 
plied  the  insurgents  with  ammuni¬ 
tion.  He  was  condemned  to  death. 
The  same  sentence  was  pronounced 
on  a  lodging-house-keeper,  of  the 
name  of  Colombat,  who  had  both 
fired  upon  the  troops,  and  worked 
at  the  barricades.  A  porter  was 
found  guilty  of  having  attempted, 
by  premeditation  and  ambuscade,  to 
assassinate  the  soldiery,  and  was 
condemned  to  hard  labour  for 
twenty  years.  A  member  of  an 

armed  society,  ostensibly  framed 
•»  » 

for  the  purpose  of  guarding  the 
frontiers  against  foreign  invasion, 
being  convicted  of  conspiracy  with¬ 
out  any  overt  act,  was  sentenced 
to  ten  years  imprisonment.  Among 
the  persons  tried  was  a  female, 
accused  of  having  supplied  the 
rebels  with  ammunition.  It  turn¬ 
ed  out,  that  she  had  been  supplying 
it  to  the  National  Guards,  and 
had  even  given  them  warning, 
when  the  posts  were  about  to 
be  attacked.  She  was,  therefore, 
acquitted. 

On  the  29th  of  June,  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  these  courts  was  suddenly 
terminated  by  a  judgment  of  the 
Court  of  Cassation,  the  supreme 
tribunal  of  the  country,  that  their 
very  existence  was  illegal.  All 
the  prisoners  convicted  had  ap¬ 
pealed,  on  the  ground  that  they 
had  not  been  tried  by  a  competent 
court.  The  question  raised,  there¬ 
fore,  was,  whether  the  ordinance, 
declaring  Paris  in  a  state  of  siege, 
was,  or  was  not,  a  positive  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  constitution.  The  case 
of  the  painter,  Geoflrov  was  first 
heard.  M.  Dupin,  as  Procureur- 
General  of  the  Court  of  Cassation, 
was  the  proper  person  to  defend 
the  proceedings  of  the  government ; 
but,  on  the  plea  of  indisposition, 
he  turned  over  to  another  this  un¬ 


pleasant  duty.  The  appeal  was 
supported  by  M.  Odillon  Barrot, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  opposition.  The 
court  pronounced,  that  the  ordi¬ 
nance,  and  the  tribunals  which 
it  established,  were  illegal,  and 
quashed  all  the  sentences.  The 
Moniteur  of  the  following  day 
contained  a  royal  ordinance, 
declaring  that  the  siege  of  Paris 
was  raised,  and  the  ordinary  law 
of  the  country  restored.  The 
deputies  who  had  absconded  on 
learning  that  warrants  had  been 
issued  for  their  apprehension,  now 
came  forward  and  tendered  them¬ 
selves  for  trial,  and  the  prisons 
were  relieved  of  the  crowds  with 
which  they  had  overflowed.  Some 
of  the  newspaper  editors  were  sub¬ 
sequently  brought  to  trial  before 
the  ordinary  courts,  for  articles 
connected  with  the  transactions 
of  the  5th  and  6th  of  June.  The 
Journal  du  Commerce  and  the 
Message r  des  Charnbres  were  pro¬ 
secuted  for  having  stated,  on  the 
6th  of  June,  that  the  riots  of  the 
preceding  evening  had  been  occa¬ 
sioned  by  an  unprovoked  attack 
made  by  the  dragoons  on  the  po¬ 
pulace  ;  and  having  added  to  this 
statement  seditious  remarks.  In 
both  cases  an  acquittal  was  pro¬ 
nounced.  The  National ,  a  much 
more  violent  and  democratic  jour¬ 
nal,  was  proceeded  against  on  a 
charge  of  having  published  sedi¬ 
tious  articles,  “  exciting  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  revolt,  and  followed  by 
e fleet,” — the  effect  being,  the  in¬ 
surrection  of  June.  This  case 

>s 

likewise  terminated  in  an  acquit¬ 
tal.  The  P recur seur  of  Lyons,  the 
leading  opposition  paper  of  that 
city,  had  put  forth  a  series  of 
articles  on  the  causes  and  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  insurrection.  On 
these  articles  was  founded  an  ac* 
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cusation  of  exciting  hatred  and 
contempt  against  the  king’s  go¬ 
vernment  ;  of  offending  against 
the  king’s  person ;  of  instigating 
civil  war  ;  and  of  endeavouring  to 
seduce  citizens  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  army.  On  all  of  the 
charges,  the  jury  pronounced  a 
verdict  of  not  guilty.  In  the  end 
of  the  year  a  number  of  young 
men  were  tried  before  the  Court 
of  Assize  for  violating  that  article 
of  the  penal  code,  which  declares, 
“  that  no  association  of  more  than 
twenty  persons,  meeting  daily, 
or  on  certain  fixed  days,  for  pur¬ 
poses  religious,  literary,  political, 
or  otherwise,  shall  be  formed,  ex¬ 
cept  with  consent  of  government, 
and  under  such  conditions  as  pub¬ 
lic  authority  may  impose/’  All 
of  them  admitted  the  fact,  but 
contended,  that  this  provision 
could  not  possibly  be  admitted 
into  the  new  order  of  things  j  and 
the  jury  acquitted  them  on  the 
ground,  that  the  law  ought  not  to 
be  executed. 

After  so  signal  a  defeat,  it 
was  expected  that  ministers,  con¬ 
victed  of  having  introduced  arbi¬ 
trary  power  contrary  to  law,  would 
have  resigned,  or  immediately  con¬ 
voked  the  Chambers.  Their  de¬ 
termination  to  avoid  the  former 
step  rendered  it  impossible  to 
adopt  the  latter.  The  opposition 
already  spoke  of  impeachment  as 
a  necessary  consequence  of  what 
had  taken  place.  Ministers  would 
have  been  provoking  danger  need¬ 
lessly  by  meeting  the  Chambers,  till 
violence  had  subsided  by  delay. 
Negotiations  were  again  entered 
upon  to  bring  M.  Dupin  into  the 
ministry,  and  they  again  failed. 
That  learned  gentleman,  it  was 
stated,  would  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  less  than  the  presidency 
of  the  council,  while  Marshal  Soult 


threatened,  in  that  event,  to  resign. 
The  office  was  then  tendered  to 
Prince  Talleyrand  ;  but  that  wily 
politician  preferred  to  remain  in 
the  more  secure  path  of  his  own 
diplomacy.  The  ministry  con¬ 
tinued  to  linger  on  in  its  incom¬ 
plete  and  provisional  state,  till  the 
beginning  of  October,  when  the 
vacancies  were  filled  up  without 
the  necessity  of  admitting  princi¬ 
ples  different  from  those  which  had 
hitherto  guided  the  cabinet ;  a 
result  which  it  was  not  certain 
would  have  followed  the  accession 
of  M.  Dupin.  Marshal  Soult  him¬ 
self  became  president  of  the  coun¬ 
cil  and  prime  minister,  retaining 
at  the  same  time  his  office  as 
minister  of  the  war  department. 
General  Sebastiani  was  suc¬ 
ceeded,  as  Foreign  Secretary,  by 
the  Duke  de  Broglie.  Baron 
Louis  resigned  the  department  of 
the  finances,  which  was  given  to 
M.  Humann;  and  M.  Thiers  be¬ 
came  minister  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  in  place  of  Girod  de  l’Ain. 
The  other  members  of  the  cabinet 
retained  their  offices — M.  Monta- 
livet  as  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
M.  Barthe  as  Keeper  of  the  Seals, 
and  Admiral  Rigny  at  the  head 
of  the  Naval  Department.  The 
construction  of  the  new  minis 
try  was  followed  by  a  royal  or¬ 
dinance,  creating  fifty-nine  new 
peers ;  and  by  a  circular  of  the 
minister  to  the  prefects  of  the 
departments,  in  which  he  stated, 
that  the  system  of  his  policy  would 
be  that  of  his  predecessor — the 
maintenance  of  monarchy  and  of 
the  charter,  order  at  home,  and 
peace  abroad.  In  calling  me  to 
this  office,”  said  the  marshal,  “  the 
king  has  perhaps  considered  some 
old  services,  and  what  I  have  had  the 
honour  to  do  for  my  country.  But, 
above  all,  he  has  intended  decided-* 
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ly  to  declare,  that  the  ministry 
would  be  jealous  of  the  dignity  of 
France,  and  no  less  devoted  to  its 
glory  than  its  safety/'  These 
words,  in  the  mouth  of  a  first 
minister,  who  was  likewise  the 
first  soldier,  of  France,  and  all 
whose  honours  had  been  gained  on 
the  field,  might  have  been  consi¬ 
dered  as  hinting  at  rather  warlike 
tendencies. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  civil  war 
in  the  departments  of  the  west 
was  expiring  of  itself.  We  have 
mentioned  that  although  the  lead¬ 
ing  friends  of  the  duchess  de  Berri 
had  remonstrated  against,  and  had 
countermanded,  the  intended  rising 
on  the  24th  of  May,  as  being  pre¬ 
mature  and  hopeless,  and  had 
stated  their  honest,  and  certainly 
sound  opinion,  that  present  cir¬ 
cumstances  rendered  the  insurrec¬ 
tion  unadvisable,  her  royal  high¬ 
ness  insisted  that  the  design,  which 
alone  had  brought  her  to  France, 
should  proceed.  Accordingly,  in 
the  first  days  of  June,  and  almost 
contemporaneously  with  the  insur¬ 
rection  at  Paris,  the  royalists 
shewed  themselves  in  stronger 
bodies  than  usual,  on  both  banks 
of  the  Loire,  principally  in  the 
departments  of  Vendee,  Deux 
Sevres,  and  Maine  and  Loire. 
They  took  possession  of  Chalonnes, 
a  small  town  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Loire,  not  far  from  Angers, 
but  did  not  long  maintain  their 
position.  On  the  right  bank, 
their  head  quarters  were  at  Segre, 
a  town  to  the  north-west  of  Angers, 
on  which  last  city  they  seemed 
inclined  to  advance.  A  slight 
engagement  took  place  between 
a  body  of  them,  and  a  detachment 
of  military,  near  Ancenis  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Loire.  The  mi¬ 
litary  were  compelled  to  retire  with 
some  loss,  but  they  only  fell  back 


on  more  powerful  bodies,  and  the 
royalists  made  no  permanent  pro¬ 
gress.  Proclamations,  indeed,  in 
the  name  of  Henry  V.  and  his 
mother  as  regent,  were  profusely 
scattered,  and  were  posted  up  even 
in  Nantes.  In  one  of  them  the 
regent  announced  u  Having  landed 
in  the  South,  I  have  not  feared  to 
traverse  France,  through  the 
greatest  dangers,  to  fulfil  a  sacred 
promise,  and  share  the  perils  and 
fatigues  of  my  brave  friends.  I 
am  at  last  among  this  heroic  peo¬ 
ple  !  Open  to  the  prosperity  of 
France,  I  put  myself  at  your  head ; 
with  men  like  you  victory  is  cer¬ 
tain.  Henry  V.  calls  upon  you  ; 
his  mother,  the  Regent  of  France, 
devotes  herself  to  your  happiness; 
one  day  Henry  V.  will  be  your 
companion  in  arms,  should  the 
enemy  threaten  our  faithful  coun¬ 
try/'  Another,  setting  forth  that 
“the  fatal  events  of  1830/'  had 
prevented  the  army  which  con¬ 
quered  Algiers  from  receiving  the 
rewards  to  which  it  was  entitled, 
conferred  upon  its  members  pro¬ 
motions  and  decorations,  and  a 
gratification  of  three  months  pay. 
A  third  disbanded  great  part  of 
the  existing  army,  by  ordering 
the  soldiers  of  the  classes  of  1814, 
1819,  and  1820  to  return  to  their 
homes,  on  the  ground  that  the 
army  was  out  of  proportion  with 
the  resources  of  the  state,  and  not 
required  by  the  relation  in  which 
France  stood  to  foreign  powers. 
But  there  was  no  real  force  to  sup¬ 
port  these  documentary  attacks. 
The  rising  had  taken  place,  not 
only  without  the  concurrence,  but 
contrary  to  the  remonstrances,  of 
its  most  influential  friends.  Nei¬ 
ther  the  towns,  nor'  the  national 
guards,  could  be  brought  to  join 
in  it ;  and  the  enterprise  degene¬ 
rated  into  a  series  of  isolated  and 
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insignificant  attacks,  made  by 
small  bodies  in  a  strong  country, 
and  which  gave  their  opponents 
the  opportunity  of  representing 
their  proceedings  as  being  those 
of  brigands,  rather  than  of  men  in 
a  state  of  open  and  regular  war. 
The  most  distinguished  leaders 
of  the  royalist  party  in  Paris,  dis¬ 
approved  entirely  of  the  whole 
scheme.  M.  Berryer,  an  eminent 
advocate  and  deputy,  who  had 
been,  and  still  was,  the  confiden¬ 
tial  counsel  of  Charles  X.  and  his 
family,  went  from  Paris  to  La 
Vendee  on  purpose  to  persuade  the 
Duchess  to  give  up  her  design, 
and  to  leave  France.  He  carried 
with  him  a  letter  to  her  royal 
highness  from  Chateaubriand,  en¬ 
forcing  the  same  views,  and  assur¬ 
ing  her  that  no  war,  whether 
foreign,  or  civil,  even  if  crowned 
with  success,  “could  either  sub¬ 
ject  or  rally  the  discordant  opinions 
of  the  country/'  The  Duchess, 
however,  continued  immoveable. 

Even  after  it  was  plain,  that  the 
enterprize,  which  could  never  be 
well  said  to  have  been  begun,  was 
at  an  end  for  all  useful  purposes, 
her  royal  highness  seemed  resolved 
to  remain  in  the  country,  as  if  in 
love  with  the  wandering  and  peril¬ 
ous  life  which  she  had  to  lead. 
Perhaps  the  government  would 
have  been  well  pleased  to  have 
avoided,  by  her  escape,  the  embar¬ 
rassment  of  knowing  how  to  deal 
with  her,  if  she  were  apprehended  ; 
out,  even  in  that  case,  to  shew 
*reat  activity  in  effecting  the  lat- 
:er  object  might  be  a  means  of 
iccelerating  her  removal.  The 
igents  of  the  government  and  po- 
ice  were  on  the  alert  in  all  the 
districts  in  which  it  was  supposed 
she  might  be  found.  So  varied 
md  complete,  however,  were  her 
iisguises,  so  faithful  and  vigilant 
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were  her  adherents,  that  for  five 
months,  she  set  at  defiance  all  the 
activity  of  her  pursuers.  Domi¬ 
ciliary  visits  were  made  in  all  di¬ 
rections;  the  recesses  of  convents 
were  rigorously  examined.  The 
caution  observed  by  the  royalists 
appeared  strongly  from  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  M.  Berryer  was  con¬ 
ducted  to  her  from  Nantes.  On 
his  trial,  that  gentleman  refused 
very  properly  to  mention  any 
names.  He  stated,  howrever,  that 
he  had  trusted  to  being  able  to 
procure  a  guide  on  his  arrival  at 
Nantes,  and  he  did  so.  “I  set 
out  with  my  guide,  who  took  me 
to  a  house,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
he  no  doubt  well  knew.  He 
merely  said,  ‘  here  is  the  person 
who  is  to  be  conducted/  A  new 
guide  was  then  given  to  me  who 
took  me  on  some  three  or  four 
leagues  farther.  I  then  had  a 
third  guide  who  conducted  me 
ten  leagues  farther,  and  there  I 
had  the  honour  of  seeing  her  royal 
highness/ 9  She  escaped  the  more 
active  search  which  began  latterly 
to  be  made,  only  by  almost  daily 
changing  her  abode  and  her  dis¬ 
guise.  Sometimes  she  wore  the 
habit  of  a  tender  of  cows  or  sheep, 
at  others  she  appeared  as  a  miller; 
then  as  the  femme  de  ehambre  of 
some  wealthy  house,  and  after¬ 
wards  as  a  peasant’s  wife.  Not 
unfrequently  she  eluded  pursuit  by 
being  carried  in  a  large  bundle  of 
hay  upon  the  shoulders  of  some 
sturdy  driver  of  a  team  of  oxen. 
Thinking  at  length  that  she 
would  find  greater  safety  in  large 
towns,  though  not  ignorant  of  the 
new  and  rigid  vigilance  of  the 
police,  which  ceased  neither  night 
nor  day,  she  determined  to  come 
to  Nantes,  where  she  had  several 
times  resided  without  detection, 
and  where  the  house  of  a  Made 
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moiselle  Duguigny  was  prepared 
for  her  reception.  Here  she  was 
betrayed  to  the  police,  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  November,  by  a  fa¬ 
voured  and  trusted  emissary  of  her 
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own,  said  to  have  been  a  German 
Jew,  converted  in  Rome  to  the 
Catholic  faith,  and  by  name  Ste¬ 
phen  Gonzago  Deutz.  This  man 
had  gained  favour  in  Rome  by 
abandoning  his  religion.  There 
he  was  introduced  into  the  service 
of  the  Duchess,  after  she  had  been 
expelled  from  France,  along  with 
the  rest  of  the  royal  family.  She 
employed  him  in  various  secret 
missions;  he  executed  them  well, 
grew  in  her  favour,  and  became 
one  of  her  most  confidential  politi¬ 
cal  agents.  He  accompanied  her 
on  her  present  expedition  ;  and, 
after  having  been  again  employed 
on  various  missions,  agreed  with 
the  French  police,  for  a  large  bribe 
to  betray  his  mistress.  In  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  November,  the  Duchess 
had  come  into  Nantes,  where  she 
still  was  residing  unknown  in  the 
centre  of  the  military  and  police. 
Deutz  pointed  out  the  house.  On 
the  morning  of  the  6th  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  it  was  surrounded  by  gen¬ 
darmes,  and  searched.  No  person 
was  found.  The  police  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  masons  to  detect,  by 
sounding  the  walls,  private  places 
of  concealment,  but  none  was  dis¬ 
covered.  In  one  apartment  a  cor¬ 
ner  was  marked  by  a  chimney,  in 
which  the  gendarmes  had  lighted 
a  fire  during  the  night.  It  had 
been  allowed  to  go  out,  but  was 
rekindled  in  the  morning.  It  was 
thought  that  the  apparatus  of  the 
chimney  was  not  precisely  as  it  had 
been.  The  lire  was  raised  higher  ; 
voices  were  heard  behind  it.  The 
inmates  of  the  secret  recess,  to 
which  it  was  the  entrance,  unable 
longer  to  endure  the  heat,  came 


forth  from  their  hiding  place,  and 
the  duchess  of  Berri,  with  three 
of  her  ladies,  was  a  prisoner.  She 
behaved  with  great  good  humour 
and  cheerfulness.  They  had  re¬ 
mained  for  fifteen  hours  in  this 
narrow  hole,  too  small  to  be  called 
a  closet.  The  Duchess  was  im¬ 
mediately  conveyed  by  sea,  to  the 
castle  of  Blaye,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Gironde,  where  she \vas  treated 
with  the  civility,  and  accommoda- 
ted  with  the  comforts,  which  were 
demanded  by  her  sex  and  rank,  no 
less  than  by  her  spirit  and  for¬ 
titude,  however  imprudently  di¬ 
rected. 

We  have  mentioned  that  M. 
Berryer  had  gone  from  Paris  to 
La  Vendee  to  communicate  to  her 
royal  highness  the  opinion  which 
her  friends  in  the  capital  entertained 
of  the  futility  of  the  attempt  she 
was  about  to  make.  On  his  return 
from  this  visit,  he  was  apprehended 
at  Nantes,  and  imprisoned  to  take 
his  trial  for  adhering  to  the  king's 
enemies,  with  an  additional  charge 
of  having  been  an  instigator  of  the 
Vendean  conspiracy,  by  previously 
giving  commissions  to  officers  for 
what  was  to  form  the  royal  army. 
The  trial,  which  took  place  at 
Blois  on  the  l6th  of  October,  led 
to  disclosures  regarding  the  prac¬ 
tices  of  the  agents  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  which  were  injurious  to  its 
popularity.  M.  Berryer  was  a 
public  character,  of  high  profession¬ 
al  reputation.  Though  a  loyalist 
at  heart,  his  opinions  were  never 
concealed,  and  they  had  never  led 
him  to  join  in  any  plots  against  the 
public  peace.  The  public  did  not 
believe  that  ministers  would  have 
ventured  to  bring  him  to  trial  with¬ 
out  grave  cause  and  good  evidence  ; 
but  the  whole  affair  turned  out  to 
be  a  mass  of  falsehood,  calumny, 
and  perjury.  M.  Berryer  admitted 
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at  once  that  he  had  gone  to  La 
Vendee  to  see  the  duchess ;  and  that 
lie  had  seen  and  conversed  with 
her.  The  particulars  of  the  con¬ 
versation  he  would  not  repeat, 
except  that  he  stated  to  her  frankly 
and  honestly  his  opinion  of  the 
course  on  which  she  was  entering. 
There  was,  and,  in  truth  there 
could  be,  no  evidence  that  he  had 
gone  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  and 
encouraging  her ;  because  it  was 
well  known  that  the  object  of  his 
journey,  as  well  as  of  Chateaubri¬ 
and’s  letter  which  he  carried,  (and 
which  by  this  time  had  been  pub¬ 
lished),  was  precisely  the  reverse. 
The  court,  however,  referred  to  a 
report  made  by  the  Procureur  du 
Roi.at  Nantes,  detailing  certain 
conversations  he  had  held  with  M. 
Berryer,  in  which  the  latter  was 
made  to  speak  much  more  freely, 
and  even  to  name  accomplices,  viz. 
M.  de  Chateaubriand,  M.  Hyde  de 
Neuville,  and  the  duke  of  Fitz- 
james.  On  the  faith  of  this  report, 
these  three  peers  had  been  arrested, 
and  had  remained  in  prison  till 
they  were  liberated  on  the  30th  of 
June,  when  the  siege  of  Paris  was 
raised.  It  was  now  discovered  that 
this  report  was  a  lie  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end.  It  came  out  so  clearly 
as  to  be  admitted,  that  this  Pro¬ 
cureur  du  Roi,  at  the  time  when 
he  transmitted  this  report  to  Paris, 
had  not  even  seen  M.  Berryer, 
much  less  had  held  with  him  any 
conversation.  It  was  dated  the 
4th  of  June;  he  had  never  seen 
the  prisoner  till  the  11th.  Nay 
the  very  object  of  his  visit  to 
M.  Berryer’s  place  of  confinement, 
was  to  tell  him,  that  he  had  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  minister  of  justice, 
a  report  of  declarations  bearing  to 
have  been  made  to  him  by  M. 
Berryer  more  than  a  week  before, 
and  to  ask  him  to  have  the  kind¬ 


ness  to  admit  that  they  had  been 
made.  M.  Berryer  naturally  de¬ 
clined  to  grant  this  favour ;  and 
thereupon  the  procureur  applied 
to  a  friend  of  M.  Berryer,  with 
whom  he,  the  procureur,  had  held 
some  conversation,  to  prevail  upon 
him  to  consent  that  these  conver¬ 
sations  should  be  considered  as 
having  been  held  with  M.  Berryer 
himself.  The  impudence  and  false¬ 
hood  of  all  this  in  a  public  officer 
was  bad  enough ;  but  the  other  part 
of  the  case  broke  down  still  more 
miserably.  It  stood  upon  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  one  Tournier,  a  self- called 
ex-lieutenant  colonel,  who  described 
himself  as  having  assumed  the  title 
which  he  bore  from  having  been  a 
leader  of  what  he  called  the  volun¬ 
teers  of  the  charter,  and  having 
done  good  service  to  the  cause  of 
the  people  during  the  days  of  July. 
His  story  was,  that,  some  time  in 
February  preceding,  two  strangers 
had  applied  to  him  to  join  the 
partizans  of  Plenry  V.,  and  had 
ordered  him  to  go  to  M.  Berryer 
as  the  director  of  their  movements  : 
that,  to  detect  their  designs,  lie 
immediately  called  for  M.  Berryer, 
without  any  other  introduction, 
and  found  him  equally  imprudent 
and  communicative  :  that  M. 
Berryer  gave  him  at  once  500 
francs,  told  him  he  was  going  to 
see  the  Duchess  of  Berri,  and 
would  bring  back  for  him  a  colonel’s 
commission,  and  four  other  com¬ 
missions  for  his  friends :  that  he 
saw  M.  Berryer  after  his  return, 
received  the  commissions,  and  then 
revealed  every  thing  to  the  police. 
But,  on  further  examination,  the 
whole  of  this,  too,  turned  out  to 
be  a  mass  of  lies  invented,  if  not  by 
a  hired  spy,  by  a  willing  tool  of 
the  government.  The  ex-lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel  got  involved  in  such 
a  labyrinth  of  contradictions,  im- 
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possibilities,  and  falsehoods,  that 
he  was  struck  dumb  at  the  evident 
detection  of  his  rascality.  After 
stating  that  it  was  an  utter  stran¬ 
ger  who  opened  to  him  this  trea¬ 
sonable  plot,  he  immediately  swore 
that  the  same  person  had  gone  with 
him  to  visit  some  acquaintances 
who  were  in  confinement  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  insurrection  of  the 
2nd  of  February.  Yet  he  knew 
nothing  about  him,  which  the 
president  declared  to  be  utterly 
incredible.  He  stated  that,  im¬ 
mediately  on  receiving  the  com¬ 
missions,  he  delivered  them  at  the 
house  of  Marshal  Soult :  that  they 
were  returned  to  him  a  few  hours 
afterwards,  and  that  he  kept  them 
up  for  three  months,  not  thinking 
them  matters  of  any  moment.  It 
was  proved  that,  after  he  did  lodge 
them  in  the  hands  of  the  law 
officers,  he  refused  to  authenticate 
them  with  his  signature.  Being 
now  asked  his  reason  for  that 
refusal,  he  remained  silent — and 
the  signatures  were  proved  not  to 
be  the  hand- writing  of  the  duchess 
of  Berri.  He  had  stated  that  he 
could  reveal  facts  which  would 
destroy  eight  or  ten  persons.  He 
was  now  asked  to  name  them.  Fie 
swore  that  he  did  not  remember 
their  names — that  he  thought  he 
had  mentioned  some  to  M.  Berryer, 
but,  if  so,  they  were  names  stated 
at  random.  The  combined  disgust 
of  the  bench,  the  bar,  and  the 
audience  at  length  drove  the  colonel 
to  complain  of  head-ache,  and  to 
request  the  indulgence  of  the  court 
till  next  morning,  when  perhaps 
he  would  be  more  exact.  Next 
morning,  however,  he  only  sent  a 
letter  stating  that  he  was  ill  in 
bed,  and  could  not  recollect  dates. 
Two  physicians  were  sent  to  ex¬ 
amine  him.  They  reported  that 
he  did  not  seem  to  be  ill,  but  that 


his  courage  was  damped,  and  he 
wished  to  have  another  day  for 
recollection.  The  court  decided 
that  his  future  attendance  might 
be  dispensed  with.  But  others 
than  this  witness  had  been  manu¬ 
facturing  evidence.  On  searching 
M.  Berryer's  house  was  found  the 
following  note.  “  The  spot  you 
mention  is  that  pointed  out  by  my 
letter.  Under  the  trees  and  near 
the  tomb  was  a  stone  bearing  the 
letters  C.  B.  Your  letter  over¬ 
whelms  me.  Under  this  stone  I 
had  placed  a  box,  containing  papers 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  me. 
As  I  made  the  deposit  at  night,  it 
will  be  better  to  dig  by  the  side  of 
the  tomb.’'  This  was  produced  as 
clear  evidence  of  correspondence 
with  Caroline  de  Berri.  The  letter 
had  reference  to  a  box  entrusted 
to  the  care  of  M.  Berryer,  by  a 
person  whom  he  named.  He  had 
sought  for  it,  and  found  it,  in  the 
spot  pointed  out ;  he  had  done 
this  in  the  presence  of  the  mayor 
of  St.  Cloud,  who  drew  up  a  pro- 
ces-verbalof  the  transaction.  The 
note  and  the  proces-verbal  had 
both  been  deposited  in  the  same 
drawer.  They  were  both  dated 
in  181 7.  But  now,  the  date  of 
the  note  had  been  erased,  and  the 
proces-verbal  was  suppressed.  The 
exposure  was  so  complete,  that  the 
crown  counsel  threw  up  the  case 
in  an  agony  of  shame. 

At  length,  after  an  interregnum 
of  seven  months,  ministers  resolved 
to  meet  the  chambers.  The  session 
was  opened  by  the  king  in  person 
on  the  19th  of  November.  As 
the  procession,  on  its  way  to  the 
chamber,  was  passing  the  Pont 
Royal,  a  pistol  shot  was  discharged 
at  the  king  by  some  one  in  the 
crowd.  The  ball,  if  the  pistol 
contained  any,  did  not  take  effect, 
and  the  person  who  fired  it  made 
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his  escape.  The  incident,  however, 
occasioned,  at  first,  a  high  degree 
of  excitement  and  alarm ;  till  the 
opinion  began  very  generally  to 
prevail,  that  the  king  had  never 
been  in  danger,  and  that  the  plot 
had  been  a  plot  of  the  friendly 
police- — an  opinion  which  was  any 
thing  but  suppressed  by  the  dis¬ 
closures  made  when  two  persons, 
after  a  considerable  time,  were 
seized,  brought  to  trial,  and  ac¬ 
quitted.  The  occurrence  did  not 
interrupt  the  proceedings  of  the 
day.  The  speech  with  which  his 
Majesty  opened  the  session  was  in 
the  following  words  : — 

66  Gentlemen, — I  am  glad,  after 
a  long  separation,  again  to  have 
recourse  to  your  wisdom  and  sup¬ 
port.  In  the  interval  my  govern¬ 
ment  has  been  exposed  to  serious 
trials.  It  has  overcome  them  by 
its  own  strength  ;  it  has  triumphed 
over  factions. 

“  Deceived  by  the  generosity 
of  our  institutions,  by  our  re¬ 
spect  for  the  guarantees  of  public 
rights,  they  have  miscalculated  the 
strength  of  a  legal  and  moderate 
policy.  In  Paris,  in  the  name  of 
the  republic — in  the  west,  in  the 
name  of  the  counter  revolution— 
they  have  attacked  by  force  of 
arms  the  established  order.  The 
attempts  at  republicanism,  as  well 
as  counter-revolution,  have  been 
quelled.  The  days  of  the  5th  and 
6*th  of  June  have  made  manifest 
the  perversity  and  the  imbecility 
of  the  friends  of  anarchy.  They 
have  made  clear  the  danger  of  a 
policy  which  would  temporize  with 
subversive  passions  instead  of 
crushing  them  in  their  birth. 
Constitutional  monarchy  has  re¬ 
cognized  its  true  friends  and  its 
true  defenders  in  that  generous 
population  of  Paris,  in  that  intrepid 
national  guard,  in  that  brave  and 
Vol.  LXXIV, 


faithful  army,  who  have  so  ener¬ 
getically  repulsed  such  attempts. 
I  have  been  very  happy  that  my 
presence,  by  encouraging  good 
citizens,  has  hastened  to  put  down 
sedition.  It  has  been  seen  what 
force  a  constitutional  king  may 
find  in  the  support  of  the  nation, 
when  compelled  to  have  recourse 
to  arms  to  defend  the  crown  which 
he  has  been  called  on  to  wear,  and 
the  institutions  which  he  has  sworn 
to  maintain.  We  have  had  to 
deplore, |in  the  west,  insurrections 
and  odious  crimes.  The  mass  of 
the  population  have  not  taken  any 
part  in  it ;  and  wherever  the 
rebellion  has  broken  out,  it  has 
been  speedily  extinguished.  Let, 
therefore,  the  culpable  authors  of 
civil  war,  who  have  so  many  times 
desolated  those  districts,  lose  all 
hope  of  a  counter  revolution,  as 
impossible  in  my  eyes  as  in  yours  ; 
for  they  find  us  unanimous  to  sup¬ 
press  it,  always  faithful  to  our 
oaths,  and  ready  to  unite  our  des¬ 
tinies  with  those  of  the  country. 
A  recent  event,  decisive  for  the 
public  peace,  will  destroy  the  last 
illusions  of  this  party.* 

6t  Gentlemen,  at  Paris,  as  in  the 
west,  my  government  has  been 
able  to  borrow  from  the  ex¬ 
isting  laws  all  the  energy  com¬ 
patible  with  justice.  For  like 
crimes,like  repression  is  necessary. 
In  these  critical  days,  it  was  ne¬ 
cessary  that  the  defenders  of  public 
order  and  of  liberty  should  find  in 
the  firm  resolution  of  the  governing 
power  the  support  which  they 
demanded.  It  will  be  your  task 
to  examine  whether  our  legislative 
provisions  do  not  require,  in  this 
respect,  to  be  revised  and  com¬ 
pleted,  and  by  what  measures  the 


*  In  allusion  to  the  apprehension  of 
the  Duchess  of  Berri, 
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safety  of  the  state  and  the  liberty 
of  the  subject  may  at  once  be 
guaranteed.  It  is  by  persevering 
in  this  course  of  moderation  and 
justice  that  we  shall  show  ourselves 
faithful  to  the  principles  of  our 
glorious  revolution.  This  is  the 
system  which  you  have  strength¬ 
ened  by  your  concurrence,,  and 
which  has  been  sustained  with  so 
great  constancy  by  the  able  and 
courageous  minister  whose  loss  we 
deplore.  Already  the  happy  effects 
of  this  system  are  everywhere  felt. 

“  Within,  confidence  revives ; 
commerce  and  industry  have  re¬ 
sumed  their  course ;  Providence 
has  spread  its  treasures  over  our 
fields ;  the  scourge  which  so 
cruelly  desolated  us  has  gone  from 
us  ;  and  every  thing  promises  us 
the  prompt  reparation  of  the  evils 
by  which  we  were  afflicted. 

‘c  Without,  the  pledges  of  na¬ 
tional  prosperity  are  not  the  less 
secure.  I  have  every  reason  to 
reckon  on  the  pacific  dispositions 
of  foreign  powers,  and  on  the 
assurances  which  I  every  day  re¬ 
ceive.  The  intimate  union,  which 
has  been  formed  between  France 
and  Great  Britain,  will  be  to  both 
nations  a  fertile  source  of  welfare 
and  of  strength,  and  to  all  Europe 
a  new  guarantee  of  peace. 

One  question  alone  might  still 
have  prolonged  in  Europe  some 
uneasiness.  Notwithstanding  the 
effortsofmy  government,  thetreaty 
of  the  15th  of  November,  1831, 
which  was  to  consummate  the  se¬ 
paration  of  Belgium  and  Holland, 
remained  unexecuted  ;  the  means 
of  conciliation  seemed  to  be  ex¬ 
hausted  ;  the  object  was  not  ob¬ 
tained.  I  considered  that  such  a 
state  of  things  could  not  continue, 
without  compromising  the  dignity 
and  interests  of  France.  The 
moment  was  come  to  provide  for 


the  execution  of  treaties,  and  to 
fulfil  the  engagements  contracted 
towards  Belgium.  The  king  of 
Great  Britain  has  participated  in 
my  sentiments.  Our  two  flags 
wave  together  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Scheldt :  our  army,  whose  disci- 
pline  and  good  spirit  equal  its 
valour,  has  arrived  at  this  moment 
under  the  walls  of  Antwerp.  My 
two  sons  are  in  its  ranks. 

‘4  In  giving  to  the  king  of  the 
Belgians  my  dear  daughter,  I  have 
strengthened  by  a  new  tie  the 
alliance  of  the  two  nations.  The 
act  which  consecrated  this  solemn 
union  will  be  laid  before  you. 

I  have  also  given  orders  to  my 
ministers  to  communicate  to  you 

•i 

the  treaty  concluded  on  the  4th 
of  July,  1831,  between  my  govern¬ 
ment  and  that  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  This  transaction  puts 
an  end  to  the  reciprocal  claims  of 
the  two  countries. 

a  You  will  also  be  informed  of 
the  treaty  by  which  Prince  Otho 
of  Bavaria  is  called  to  the  throne 
of  Greece.  I  shall  have  to  request 
of  you  the  means  of  guaranteeing 
efficiently  with  my  allies,  an  in¬ 
dispensable  loan  for  the  consolida¬ 
tion  of  a  new  state  founded  by  our 
care  and  our  assistance. 

I  request  that  our  fundamental 
legislation  may  be  promptly  com¬ 
pleted.  The  laws  announced  by 
the  6’9th  article  of  the  charter 
will  be  presented  to  you  in  the 
course  of  this  session.  You  will 
have  to  deliberate  on  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  ministers,  on  the  depart¬ 
mental  and  municipal  administra¬ 
tions,  on  the  organization  of  public 
instruction,  and  on  the  condition 
of  officers.  Several  other  laws  of 
less  pol itical  importance,  but  of 
great  interest  to  the  affairs  of  the 
country,  will  be  also  presented  to 
you. 
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“  I  regret,  that  I  am  not  able  at 
present  to  propose  to  you  any  re¬ 
duction  of  the  public  charges;  our 
duty  towards  France,  and  the 
circumstances  in  which  we  are 
placed,  impose  on  us  still  heavy 
sacrifices  ;  but  the  general  position 
of  Europe  permits  us  to  anticipate 
their  conclusion.  The  future  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  under  favourable  au¬ 
spices  ;  credit  is  sustained  and  is 
strengthened,  and  indubitable  signs 
attest  the  progress  of  the  national 
wealth. 

ie  A  few  efforts  more,  and  the 
last  traces  of  the  anxieties  inse¬ 
parable  from  a  great  revolution 
will  disappear.  The  feeling  of 
stability  will  return  to  all  minds. 
France  will  assume  an  entire  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  future :  and  then 
will  be  realized  the  most  cherished 
of  my  wishes,  that  of  seeing 
my  country  raise  itself  to  the 
height  of  prosperity  to  which  it 
has  a  right  to  aspire,  and  of  my 
being  able  to  say,  that  my  efforts 
have  not  been  useless  in  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  its  destinies/’ 

The  first  proceedings  of  the 
Chamber— -the  election  of  its  presi¬ 
dent  and  vice-presidents — shewed 
a  strong  majority  in  favour  of  the 
ministry.  M.  Dupin  was  their 
candidate,  and  allowed  himself  to 
be  made  their  candidate,  for  the 
chair,  although  differences  of  one 
kind  or  another  between  them  had 
prevented  him  from  entering  the 
cabinet.  M.  Lafitte  wras  his  oppo¬ 
nent.  1  he  former  had  234  votes, 
the  latter  only  136.  When  M. 
Lafitte,  in  the  preceding  year,  was 
opposed  to  M.  Perier,  as  candidates 
for  the  same  office,  he  was  only 
five  votes  below  his  antagonist. 
rl  he  election  of  the  vice-presidents, 
and  of  the  presidents  and  secre¬ 
taries  of  the  Bureaux,  showed  an 
equally  preponderating  majority 


in  favour  of  government.  Out  of 
these  nine  presidents,  and  nine 
secretaries,  only  one  was  a  declared 
adherent  of  the  opposition.  These 
results  tended  greatly  to  remove 
the  apprehensions  of  ministers  of 
being  seriously  called  in  question 
for  their  illegal  suspension  of  the 
law,  and  would  seem  to  prove,  that 
that  irregular  exercise  of  power 
found,  in  public  opinion,  a  suffici¬ 
ent  excuse  in  the  good  purposes 
which  it  had  served.  It  was  made, 
however,  the  prominent  subject  of 
discussion  on  the  address.  Amend¬ 
ments  were  moved  on  the  para¬ 
graph  which  echoed  the  expressions 
used  regarding  it  in  the  speech. 
They  went  indirectly  to  censure 
ministers,  by  declaring  that  the 
ordinance  was  contrary  to  the 
charter;  the  mildest  merely  al¬ 
tered  the  phraseology  in  which 
ministers  themselves  had  expressed 
the  propriety  of  making  the  consti¬ 
tution,  by  means  of  new  laws, 
speak  a  more  precise  language. 
Even  M.  Odillon  Barrot  declared 
that  the  opposition  did  not  wish 
the  impeachment  of  ministers,  but 
merely  reparation  to  the  injured 
charter.  The  prime  minister  de¬ 
fended  the  proclamation  of  martial 
law  on  the  ground,  that  the  events 
of  the  5th  and  6th  of  June  were  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  place  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  situation  described  by 
a  leading  orator  of  the  opposition, 
who  had  said,  in  a  speech  delivered 
by  him  in  March  1831,  that, 
when  serious  danger  menaced 
the  country,  the  minister,  in  order 
to  save  the  laws,  might  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  place  himself  above  them.” 
Government,  however,  did  not  place 
itself  above  the  laws,  but  had  only 
recourse  to  the  existing  laws,  the 
recent  application  of  which  to  the 
departments  of  the  west  had  given 
rise  to  no  objections.  Stress  had 
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been  laid  on  the  period  of  taking 
the  step  in  question.  The  riots 
commenced  on  the  5th  of  June,  at 
five  o’clock,  but  it  was  not  until 
late  in  the  night,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  6th,  that  they  as¬ 
sumed  the  character  of  a  positive 
insurrection.  On  the  6th,  the 
rebels  were  openly  in  arms,  bar¬ 
ricades  were  erected,  communica¬ 
tions  were  interrupted,  and  the 
necessity  of  the  measure  was  re¬ 
cognised  by  the  national  guards 
and  the  great  mass  of  the  citizens. 
The  ordinance,  which  was  only 
the  declaration  of  a  fact  accom¬ 
plished,  (for  the  anarchy,  which 
existed,  had  itself  put  Paris  in  a 
state  of  siege),  was  determined  on 
and  announced  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  6th,  its  official  promulga¬ 
tion  could  not  take  place  until  the 
7th  ;  and,  although  in  fact  the  re¬ 
bellion  had  been  then  suppressed, 
there  could  be  no  doubt,  that  the 
knowledge  of  that  step  having 
been  taken  contributed  materially 
to  the  defeat  and  depression  of  the 
insurgents.  M.  Barthe,  the  keeper 
of  the  seals,  insisted  strongly  on 
the  inconsistency  of  the  opposition. 
The  same  parties,  who  chose  to 
condemn  the  declaration  of  martial 
law  in  Paris,  approved  of  it  in  La 
Vendee.  The  very  journals,  which, 
on  the  3rd  and  4th  of  June,  were 
full  of  the  regulations  to  be  ob¬ 
served  in  cases  of  martial  law, 
and  loudly  proclaimed  both  the 
legality  and  expediency  of  the 
measure  as  applied  to  La  Vendee, 
on  the  7th  of  June,  oidy  three 
days  afterwards,  were  as  strenu¬ 
ously  employed  in  proving  its  ille¬ 
gality.  The  situation  of  Paris  on 
the  5th  and  6th  of  June,  and  the 
proofs  furnished  by  the  collection 
of  arms  and  ammunition  discover¬ 
ed  at  different  places, — shewed  the 
existence  of  a  plot  to  overthrow 


the  government.  It  was  not  only 
necessary  to  repress  rebellion  by 
declaring  martial  law  on  the  6th, 
but  to  prevent  its  recurrence  by 
continuing  it  afterwards.  To  pro¬ 
test  against  the  rebellion  on  the 
one  hand,  and  make  it  up  by  ac¬ 
cusing  the  ministry  on  the  other, 
was  a  weakness  or  an  error ;  it 
was  approving  the  repression  of 
disorders,  yet  blaming  the  hand 
which  applied  the  check. 

M.  Odillon  Barrot  argued,  that 
government  ought  never  to  quit 
the  path  of  legality  ;  but  if,  in  the 
absence  of  the  chambers,  imperious 
necessity  compelled  it  to  do  so, 
it  should  take  the  earliest  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  explaining  to  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  country  the  na¬ 
ture  of  that  necessity,  and  throw¬ 
ing  itself  on  their  mercy  :  in  that 
case,  a  bill  of  indemnity  might  be 
granted.  What  could  be  said  of 
an  administration  which  had  put 
four  departments  and  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom  without  the  pale  of 
the  law,  with  no  better  excuse  for 
its  extra-legal  conduct  than  syl¬ 
logisms  and  legislative  doubts, 
wholly  inadequate  to  balance 
the  injury  inflicted  upon  the 
fundamental  compact  ?  In  Paris 
the  ministry  had  not  even  the 
excuse  of  the  existence  of  civil 
war  j  for  it  had  been  amply  pro ved 
that  the  rebellion  was  at  an  end 
before  martial  law  had  been  pro¬ 
claimed.  That  measure  had  been 
rejected  in  the  council  of  minis¬ 
ters  on  the  morning  of  the  6th 
of  June,  and  was  not  adopted  until 
the  evening  of  that  day,  when 
the  firing  had  ceased,  and  the 
rebellion  was  whollv  at  an  end. 
The  real  motive  of  it  could  only 
have  been  the  desire  of  vengeance, 
and  the  hope  of  being  able  to  crush 
without  difficulty  those  fallen  ene¬ 
mies,  whose  fate  would  be  delayed, 
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and  perhaps  mitigated,  if  left  to 
the  ordinary  tribunals.  Jf  such 
were  the  motive — and  he  could 
imagine  no  other — then,  putting 
the  strict  legality  of  the  measure 
out  of  the  question,  the  adoption  of 
it  for  such  an  object  was  an  attack 
on  the  charter  calling  for  signal  re¬ 
reparation.  “  We  should  have 
thought,”  said  he,  “that  ministers, 
profiting  by  the  lessons  given  them 
by  the  past,  would  have  kept  within 
the  strict  line  of  legality.  However, 
we  are  deceived ;  still  nothing  is 
lost.  Let  us  endeavour  to  arrest 
the  government  on  the  brink  of  the 
precipice  at  which  it  has  placed 
itself ;  and  since  ministers  have  so 
violently  attacked  the  constitution, 
let  us  render  it  all  the  respect 
that  is  due  to  it.” 

Admiral  de  Rigny,  the  minister 
of  the  marine,  asserted,  in  contra¬ 
diction  to  M.  Odillon  Barrot,  that 
the  declaration  of  martial  law 
had  been  determined  on  in  the 
morning,  not  the  evening,  of  the 
6th  of  June,  and  that  the  council 
was  unanimous  in  its  decision. 
“  M.  Odillon  Barrot,  the  minister 
of  the  marine,  gives  me  the  lie.  I 
accept  it.  I  shall  carry  the  dis¬ 
cussion  no  farther  ” —  and  the  sit¬ 
ting  was  adjourned  amid  tumult 
and  agitation.*  Other  stormy  dis¬ 


*  There  was  here  an  awkward  dis¬ 
crepancy  between  the  statements  of  the  mi¬ 
nisters.  Marshal  Soult,  had  just  said,  that 
tli e  ordinance  “  was  determined  on  and 
announced  ”  on  the  afternoon  of  the  6th, 
although  it  could  not  he  officially  pro¬ 
mulgated  before  the  7th ;  he  had  men¬ 
tioned  the  state  of  things  upon  the  6th 
as  the  reason  why  it  was  adopted  ;  and 
if  it  was  adopted  in  the  morning,  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  why  it  should  not 
have  been  brought  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  citizens  during  a  long  day  in  the 
month  of  June.  Yet  Admiral  Rigny 
averred  that  it  was  in  the  morning  it  wras 
resolved  on,  though  all  Paris  was  kept 
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cussions  succeeded.  i  t  having  been 
stated  that  the  national  guard 
itself  had  called  for  coercive  laws, 
the  opposition  reproached  the  mi¬ 
nistry  with  having  thus  allowed 
themselves  to  be  influenced  by  an 
armed  body.  There  was  an  end 
of  the  constitution,  if  armed  bodies 
once  began  to  deliberate.  M.  Le- 
febvre,  one  of  the  deputies  of 
Paris,  asserted  that  it  was  not  the 
national  guard  alone  which  called 
for  a  state  of  siege;  it  was  the 
whole  population  of  Paris,  except 
the  factions  and  their  friends. 
The  confusion  and  uproar,  which 
followed  this  expression,  were 
boundless.  With  difficulty  did 
the  president  succeed  in  obtaining 
a  hearing  for  the  honourable  depu¬ 
ty,  who,  however,  persisted  in  his 
assertions.  He  would  repeat,  that 
the  King,  in  his  tour,  on  the  6th, 
through  the  different  quarters  of 
Paris,  heard  no  other  cry  than  for 
the  city  to  be  placed  in  a  state  of 
siege.  (Fresh  uproar).  The  ca¬ 
pital  was  in  such  a  state  of  alarm 
at  the  sedition  and  pillage  with 


in  ignorance  of  it  till  the  7th.  A  great 
deal  of  importance  was  attached  by  each 
party  to  this  difference  of  time ;  as  mi¬ 
nisters  pleaded  the  state  of  the  capital  in 
the  night  of  the  5th  for  proclaiming  mar¬ 
tial  law  on  the  morning  of  the  6th,  though 
nothing  was  known  of  the  ordinance, 
until  it  appeared  in  the  Moniteur  of  the 
7th.  Now,  as  all  the  rioters  had  been 
taken  or  dispersed,  and  tranquillity  was 
every  where  restored  by  the  evening  of 
the  6th,  the  opposition  laboured  to  show, 
that  the  government  had  not  even  the 
excuse  of  continued  riots  for  taking  on 
themselves  the  responsibility  of  pro¬ 
claiming  martial  law.  M.  Odillon  Bar¬ 
rot  declared  that  the  King  himself  assured 
him  and  M.  Lafitte,  when  they  waited 
on  His  Majesty  to  advise  moderation  in 
the  course  which  the  government  was 
about  to  pursue,  that  it  was,  only  on  the 
evening  of  the  6th  that  the  ordinance 
was  resolved  upon, 
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which  it  was  threatened,  that  the 
factious  alone  desired  that  Paris 
should  not  be  declared  in  a  state 
of  siege,  and  the  cry  for  that  mea¬ 
sure  was  unanimous,  when  His 
Majesty,  on  the  6th  of  June,  went 
th  rough  the  streets  and  upon  the 
quays,  whence  the  revolters  had 
but  just  been  driven.  If  the  fac¬ 
tions  had  triumphed,  the  republic 
would  have  been  proclaimed.  M. 
Salvcrte,  another  representative  of 
the  capital,  said,  that  all  this  was 
“  false,”  and  was  an  insult  on  the 
population  of  Paris.  M.  Jacque¬ 
minot,  the  head  of  the  staff  of  the 
national  guard,  contended,  and 
apparently  there  was  sense  in  the 
argument,  that  the  arms  and  bar¬ 
ricades  of  the  rebels  had,  in  reality, 
placed  Paris  in  a  state  of  siege, 
before  it  was  declared  to  be  so  by 
the  authorities.  All  the  amend¬ 
ments  were  rejected  by  considera¬ 
ble  majorities.  The  address,  as  a 
whole,  was  carried  bv  233  to  11 9, 
being  a  majority  of  114. 

Various  projects  of  law,  which 
ministers  had  promised  under  the 
general  phrases  of  the  king’s  speech, 
were  forthwith  introduced.  Among 
them  was  a  bill  to  fix  ministerial 
responsibility ;  a  bill  to  regulate, 
for  the  future,  the  powers  which 
should  belong  to  the  executive  in 
establishing  military  law;  a  bill 
for  the  formation  of  municipal 
and  departmental  councils,  a  topic 
which  had  furnished  for  years  the 
materials  of  contention  and  debate, 
— a  measure  for  which  the  more 
popular  party  had  ever  loudly 


called,  in  their  hope  that  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  these  assemblies  might 
render  them  nurseries  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  principle.  A  bill,  too,  was 
introduced  to  revise  the  custom 
duties,  and  abolish  some  of  the 
prohibitions.  But  as  none  of  these 
measures  was  more  than  intro¬ 
duced  during  the  year,  their  his¬ 
tory  and  discussion  belongs  to  the 
legislative  business  of  its  successor. 

The  foreign  affairs  of  France, 
too,  having  been  confined  to  armed 
intervention  in  the  concerns  of 
other  countries,  belong  more  pro¬ 
perly  to  the  history  of  the  states 
against  which,  or  in  whose  favour, 
that  intervention  was  applied  She 
sent,  unasked,  a  fleet  and  an  army 
to  Ancona,  which  took  military 
occupation  of  a  city  and  a  citadel 
belonging  to  a  friendly  power. 
She  disavowed  the  manner  in 
which  the  occupation  had  been 
taken,  and  the  commander  by 
whom  it  had  been  conducted ;  but 
the  occupation  itself  was  retained. 
The  siege  and  capture  of  the 
citadel  of  Antwerp,  which  was 
likewise  designated  a  work  of 
peace,  was  a  more  energetic  ex¬ 
ertion  of  her  military  power,  but 
belongs  to  the  history  of  Belgium. 
In  the  course  of  the  autumn,  the 
King  of  the  Belgians  was  united 
to  a  daughter  of  the  French  mo¬ 
narch  ;  and  thus  to  the  political 
relations,  which  identified  the  Bel- 
gic  provinces  with  their  encroach, 
ing  and  military  neighbour,  was 
added  the  tie  of  a  family  compact. 
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CHAP.  XL 


Holland  and  Belgium.— -State of  the  Negotiation  for  the  Separation  of 
the  two  Countries — Objections  of  Holland  to  the  Treaty  of  the  Twenty- 
four  Articles ,  and  Answers  of  the  Conference--- Delay  in  the  Ratifi¬ 
cation  of  the  Treaty — Unsuccessful  Negotiations  of  Russia  at  the 
Hague — Ratifications  of  the  Treaty  exchanged — Seizure  of  M. 
Thorn ,  and  its  consequences — Proposals  of  Holland  rejected — The 
Conference  threatens  to  discharge  Belgium  of  her  share  of  the  Debt 
— Explanatory  Articles  added  to  the  Treaty  to  provide  for  subsequent 
negotiations  between  Holland  and  Belgium — Demands  of  Belgium — 
Holland  agrees  to  the  cession  of  Luxemburgh  and  presents  a  Counter - 
project  on  the  other  disputed  points — Belgium  protests  against  its 
being  entertained  till  the  ceded  territories  shall  have  been  given  up— 
The  Conference  declares  it  to  be  inadmissible — Disputes  regarding 
the  Scheldt ,  and  the  internal  waters  of ’  Holland— France  and  Eng¬ 
land  resolve  to  employ  force  against  Holland  ;  A  ustria,  Prussia,  and 
Russia  refusing  to  concur — Convention  for  that  purpose  between 
France  and  England — Demands  made  on  Holland  by  these  two 
Powers  to  deliver  up  the  Citadel  of  Antwerp  refused— Embargo  on 
Dutch  Vessels — Project  of  Treaty  proposed  by  Prussia,  accepted  by 
Holland,  but  rejected  by  England  and  France— French  Army  enters 
Belgium — Siege  and  surrender  of  the  Citadel  of  Antwerp .  Ger¬ 
many — Ordinances  of  the  Diet  against  the  Press — Proceedings 
thereupon  indifferent  states  oj  Germany.  Poland—  Consequences 
of  the  suppression  of  the  Insurrection. 


rilHE  negotiations  of  the  con- 
JL  ference  of  London  finally  to  ar- 

mr 

range  the  terms  on  which  Holland 
and  Belgium  should  be  separated, 
had  terminated  in  the  treaty  of 
1 5 tli  October,  1831.  To  the  terms 
of  that  treaty  Belgium  had  ac¬ 
ceded,  while  Holland  declined  them. 
The  conference  had  declared  that 
the  provisions  of  this  treaty,  com¬ 
monly  called  the  treaty  of  the  24 
articles,  were  final  and  irrevocable, 
and  that  the  five  powers  were 
resolved  to  bring  about  their  ac¬ 
ceptance  by  whatever  party  should 
reject  them.  During  the  earlier 


part  of  the  year  they  had  laid 
down  certain  other  bases  of  separ¬ 
ation,  which  Holland  had  accepted 
and  Belgium  had  rejected.  These 
had  been  declared  by  the  con¬ 
ference,  over  and  over  again,  to  be 
final  and  irrevocable;  the  con¬ 
ference  had  repeatedly  expressed 
their  resolution  to  compel  their 
fulfilment,  and  had  even  ordered 
their  political  agents  to  withdraw 
from  Brussels.  The  intrigues,  con¬ 
nected  with  the  elevation  of  Leo¬ 
pold  to  the  Belgian  throne,  had 
changed  the  scene.  The  irrevoca¬ 
ble  decisions  were  re-called,  to 
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modify  them  into  a  shape  more 
favourable  for  Belgium,  and  new 
negotiations  produced  the  treaty 
of  the  24  articles.  Holland  could 
not  see  why  a  decision  more  favour¬ 
able  to  Belgium,  adopted  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  should  be  more  final  and  irre¬ 
vocable  than  a  decision  less  un¬ 
favourable  to  Holland  which  had 
been  adopted  in  January,  and  on 
the  faithful  performance  of  which, 
as  a  solemn  compact,  she  had  been 
required  to  rely.  If  negotiation, 
in  the  one  case,  was  open  to  Bel¬ 
gium,  it  could  not,  with  any  jus¬ 
tice,  be  refused,  in  the  other,  to 
Holland.  If,  when  Belgium  obsti¬ 
nately  refused  submission  to  what 
the  conference  had  declared  to  be 
expedient,  reasonable,  and  just, 
concession,  not  force,  was  employed 
to  overcome  that  obstinacy,  Hol¬ 
land  had  no  right  to  anticipate 
that,  against  her,  it  would  be  all 
compulsion.  On  the  contrary,  Hol¬ 
land  stood  on  this  favourable 
ground,  that  the  original  articles, 
to  which  she  had  agreed,  formed 
a  contract  into  which  the  con¬ 
ference  entered.  Much  of  what 
they  contained  she  afterwards  gave 
up.  More  than  they  contained 
she  never  demanded ;  whatever 
came  under  them  she  was  en¬ 
titled,  in  good  faith,  to  demand; 
any  modification  of  them,  which 
might  be  desired,  was  matter  to  be 
obtained  from  her  voluntarily  by 
yielding  up  her  rights.  To  call 
upon  Holland  to  agree  to  any 
modification  of  the  accepted  con¬ 
ditions  which  rendered  them  less 
favourable,  was  to  ask  her  to  re¬ 
cede  from  what  the  conference 
itself  had  declared  to  be  just  and 
reasonable,  and  from  rights  with 
which  the  conference  itself  had 
vested  her.  To  every  demand  she 
was  entitled  to  say, — ‘  Execute  the 
agreement  into  which  you  have 


entered  with  me  :  If  Belgium  re¬ 
jects  it,  make  your  decision  effectual 
in  my  favour,  or  allow  me  to  make 
it  effectual  myself/ 

On  the  14th  December,  1831, 
the  Dutch  plenipotentiaries  gave 
in  a  note  to  the  conference  stating 
the  grounds  on  which  Holland  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  new  treaty,  and 
claiming  the  execution  of  the 
original  articles.  They  complain¬ 
ed,  first  of  all,  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  new  treaty  had  been 
prepared.  The  conference  was 
founded  upon  a  protocol  signed  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1818,  which, 
while  it  provided  for  congresses 
of  sovereigns  or  plenipotentiaries 
having  for  their  object  matters 
specially  connected  with  other 
states,  did  so  under  an  express 
reservation  of  the  right  of  the 
states  whose  affairs  were  under 
discussion  to  participate  in  the 
deliberations.  In  the  present  in¬ 
stance,  Holland  had  been  now 
limited  to  written  expositions  of 
her  demands,  and  written  replies 
to  her  adversary— something  very 
different  from  the  meetings  and 
direct  participation  contemplated 
by  the  protocol.  The  consequence 
was,  that,  in  this  new  treaty  of  24 
articles,  there  appeared  for  the 
first  time  provisions,  equally  seri¬ 
ous  and  unexpected,  which  had 
not  been  once  under  discussion, 
which  it  was  impossible  to  foresee 
would  come  under  consideration, 
and  regarding  which  the  envoys  of 
the  king  had  never  been  consulted. 
The  alterations,  to  which  Holland 
objected  were  then  specified.  She 
objected,  to  the  depriving  her  of 
part  of  Luxemburgh  on  which  the 
conference  had  already  solemnly 
decided  that  Belgium  had  no 
claim,  and  that  it  was  not  even 
part  of  the  dominions  of  Holland, 
but  the  patrimony  of  the  family  of 
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Nassau,  To  pretend  to  give  an 
indemnity  elsewhere,  was  to  deal 
arbitrarily  with  other  people's 
property.  To  identify  Holland 
with  Nassau  was  as  absurd  as  to 
identify  the  crowns  of  Britain  and 
Hanover,  and  to  impute  to  Hol¬ 
land  as  a  favour  the  arrangements 
concerning  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Luxemburgh  was  not  more  rea¬ 
sonable  than  it  would  be  to  carry 
to  the  account  of  England  a  treaty 
concluded  by  the  Hanoverian  go¬ 
vernment.  Holland  further  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  new  provisions  re¬ 
garding  the  rivers,  particularly 
the  Scheldt,  which  involved  no¬ 
thing  less  than  dividing  with  fo¬ 
reigners  the  superintendence  of 
the  rights  of  navigation,  the  fixing 
the  navigation  duties  in  common 
with  another  state,  the  exercising 
the  right  of  fishing  by  foreign 
subjects,  and  confirming  to  the 
Dutch,  as  if  it  truly  were  a  doubt¬ 
ful  matter,  the  right  of  navigating 
their  own  rivers.  Now,  likewise, 
foreigners  were  to  have  the  right 
not  only  of  navigating  Dutch 
canals,  but  of  making  a  road,  or 
cutting  a  canal,  in  the  teritory  of 
Holland.  Farther  the  conference 
had  now  interdicted  all  restraint 
on  commercial  intercourse  through 
Maestricht,one  of  the  most  import¬ 
ant  strong-holds  of  the  kingdom; 
and  lastly,  they  had  made  changes 
in  the  apportionment  of  the  debt, 
which  only  laid  new  burdens  on 
Holland.  The  plenipotentiaries, 
therefore,  protested  against  the  new 
treaty,  as  being  inconsistent  with 
the  terms  and  compact  contained 
in  the  previous  formal  and  solemn 
agreements  which  had  fixed  the 
position  of  the  king  with  respect 
to  the  five  powers.  They  added, 
with  great  justice,  that  as  the 
five  powers  had  pledged  and  bound 
themselves  never  to  recognize  BeU 


gium,  nor  any  king  of  Belgium, 
until  the  latter  accepted  all  the 
terms  of  the  final  and  fundamental 
agreement,  and  as  they  had,  not¬ 
withstanding,  acknowledged  both, 
by  executing  a  treaty  with  Belgium 
containing  the  new  articles,  after 
she  had  obstinately  refused  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  conditions  on  the  faith 
of  which  Holland  had  acceded, 
the  king  of  Holland,  by  the  fact 
alone  of  this  premature  recog¬ 
nition,  would  be  entitled  to  decline 
the  arrangements  for  a  separation 
on  any  terms  that  did  not  secure 
the  conditions  and  reservations 
which  the  interests  of  his  do¬ 
minions  demanded. 

The  conference  replied  by  a 
note  of  the  4th  January,  1832.  It 
justified  the  mode  in  which  the 
business  had  been  conducted,  by 
maintaining  that  the  article  of  the 
protocol  of  Aix-la-chapelle,  on 
which  Holland  relied,  laid  down 
nothing  relative  to  the  form  of  the 
deliberations  which  the  five  powers 
might  have  to  open  with  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  states  that 
claimed  their  intervention.  It  re¬ 
lated  to  the  sittings  only  of  the 
sovereigns,  or  plenipotentiaries  ac¬ 
credited  between  the  five  powers, 
who  alone  signed  it ;  and  it  re¬ 
served  to  the  states  which  might 
have  caused  the  intervention  of 
the  five  powers  the  right  of  parti¬ 
cipating  in  the  sittings,  either 
directly,  by  the  presence  of  the 
sovereign  himself,  or  by  plenipo¬ 
tentiaries.  They  did  not  deny, 
however,  the  statement  in  the 
Dutch  note,  that  on  the  new  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  24  articles,  the  mi¬ 
nisters  of  Holland  had  never  been 
consulted,  and,  instead  of  being 
called  on  to  discuss  them,  had 
merely  been  requested  to  receive 
them  as  things  already  fixed  and 
alterable.  The  conference  averred 
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however,  that  these  articles  were 
only  the  developement  of  the 
original  bases  of  separation,  and 
embraced  the  application  of  all  the 
principles  proposed  in  favour  of 
Holland  by  the  protocols  on  which 
she  founded.  It  might  be  true 
that  the  one  set  of  propositions 
regarded,  in  a  certain  sense,  the 
same  principles  which  were  the 
foundation  of  the  other.  But  it 
was  not  to  general  principles  alone 
that  Holland  had  agreed  :  it  was 
to  a  particular  application  of  these 
principles,  bringing  out  certain 
practical  results.  It  was  in  the 
particular  mode  of  applying  these 
principles  that  the  advantage  of 
the  one  country,  or  of  the  other, 
was  to  be  found.  Thus,  if  after 
it  had  been  solemnly  decided  that 
the  pretensions  of  Belgium  to  any 
part  of  Luxemburgh  were  pre¬ 
posterous,  it  was  only  a  legitimate 
application  of  the  same  principle 
to  give  her  part  of  it,  the  same 
reasoning  would  have  gone  to 
strip  Nassau  of  the  whole :  or,  if 
after  an  agreement  which  did  not 
give  Belgium  certain  rights  of 
navigation  and  control  in  rivers 
and  canals,  a  new  paction  was 
framed  to  bestow  upon  her  these 
privileges,  the  latter  might  still 
be  an  application  of  the  general 
principle  that  the  conference  was 
to  regulate  the  mutual  rights  of 
the  parties  regarding  these  waters, 
but  it  was  one  which  annihilated 
the  former  application,  and  annul¬ 
led  the  stipulations  of  a  concluded 
contract.  The  Dutch  plenipoten¬ 
tiaries,  on  the  30th  of  January, 
replied  to  the  note  of  the  confer¬ 
ence,  in  a  long  memoir,  entering 
fully  into  the  considerations  which 
showed  how  essentially  the  new 
articles  varied,  and  varied  to  the 
disadvantage  of  Holland,  from  the 
conditions  of  the  protocols  of  Janu¬ 


ary  and  February  1831.  At  the 
same  time  they  presented  to  the 
conference  a  project,  which  might 
be  converted  into  a  treaty  between 
the  king  and  the  five  powers,  in 
order,  as  far  as  possible,  to  meet 
the  wishes  of  all.  The  conference 
treated  this  as  a  mere  confidential 
communication,  although  it  ac¬ 
companied  an  official  note,  and  was 
laid  before  them  to  be  converted 
into  a  treaty.  They  took  no  no¬ 
tice  of  it  till  the  10th  of  June,  when 
they  declared  it  to  be  altogether 
impracticable  and  inadmissible, 
being  apparently  intended  to  re¬ 
gulate  the  separate  administration 
of  Belgium,  whereas  the  negotia¬ 
tion  carried  on  with  his  Dutch 
majesty  since  June  1831  had  for 
their  object,  the  adoption  by  Hol¬ 
land  of  the  conditions  of  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Belgium  and  the  re¬ 
cognition  of  its  new  sovereign. 

In  the  mean  time  the  ratifications 
of  the  treaty  concluded  with  Bel¬ 
gium  on  the  15th  of  November, 
1831,  on  her  acceptance  of  the 
twenty-four  articles  of  15th  Oc¬ 
tober,  had  not  yet  been  inter¬ 
changed.  They  were  to  have  been 
exchanged  within  two  months  of 
the  signature  of  the  treaty  ;  but 
the  time  thus  limited,  the  15th  of 
January,  elapsed,  and  the  treaty 
was  not  ratified.  Britain  and 
France  had  ratified  it  with  the 
Belgic  envoy  on  the  31st  of  Janu¬ 
ary ;  but  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
Russia  were  not  prepared  to  pro¬ 
ceed  so  strictly  and  sternly  against 
Holland,  as  were  her  constant  ene¬ 
my  France,  and  her  ancient  ally 
Britain.  They  were  labouring  to 
remove  the  points  of  difference  by 
mutual  concession,  a  task  in  which 
they  could  expect  little  assistance 
from  Belgium,  who  reckoned  safely 
on  the  iustantaneous  and  interest¬ 
ed  assistance  of  France,  and  who, 
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moreover,  was  now  placed,  in  so 
far  as  regarded  the  conference,  in 
the  favourable  position  of  demand¬ 
ing  fulfilment  of  a  treaty  signed  by 
the  accredited  ministers  of  all  the 
sovereigns  who  composed  it.  The 
Russian  cabinet  despatched  count 
Orloff  on  a  special  mission  to  the 
Hague,  to  prevail  on  the  king  of 
Holland  to  accept  the  treaty  as 
it  stood,  its  articles  being  open  to 
amendments  which  might  be  in¬ 
troduced  into  a  final  treaty  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries.  The 
mission  was  unsuccessful.  Holland 
stated  the  modifications  of  the 
original  conditions  to  which  she 
was  willing  even  yet  to  submit, 
provided  they  were  incorporated 
in  the  new  treaty,  but  she  would 
not  agree  to  bind  herself  by  that 
treaty  as  it  stood,  trusting  merely 
to  the  chance  of  obtaining  by  fu¬ 
ture  negotiation  what  she  thought 
herself  entitled  to  demand  as  es¬ 
sential  elements  of  any  agreement. 
The  Dutch  government,  at  the 
same  time,  stated  the  modifications 
of  the  treaty  which  she  required  as 
the  condition  of  her  accession .  They 
were  said  to  have  been  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : — 1.  “  The  rectification  of 
the  article  of  the  treaty  of  the  15th 
of  November,  1831,  which  relates 
to  the  right  of  pilotage  and  of  plac¬ 
ing  buoys  in  the  Scheldt ;  which 
rectification  is  to  be  effected  in  the 
sense  of  the  Dutch  memorandum 
of  the  14th  of  December  last.  2. 
The  suppression  of  the  project  of 
a  road  or  canal,  of  which  the  Bel¬ 
gians  were  to  have  the  use,  in  the 
province  of  Limburg.  3.  The 
capitalization  of  the  part  of  the 
debt  which  has  by  the  treaty  be¬ 
come  apportioned  to  Belgium.  Ant¬ 
werp  and  the  forts  to  remain  in 
the  Dutch  possession  until  this  be 
effected.  4.  Arrangements  to  be 
made  relative  to  the  sinking  fund, 
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in  accordance  with  the  proposals 
made  by  the  Dutch  plenipotenti¬ 
aries  in  the  treaty  offered  by  them 
on  the  30th  of  January,  1832. 
5.  In  order  to  ensure  to  the 
Dutch  government  the  secure  pos¬ 
session  of  Maestricht,  as  well  as  a 
free  communication  between  that 
fortress  and  Bois-le-Duc,  and  in 
the  sense  of  the  annex  A  to  the 
12th  protocol,  “  as  well  as  in  com¬ 
pensation  for  the  colonies  ceded  by 
Holland,  and  of  her  part  in  the 
ten  cantons,’'  the  territory  given 
in  Limburg  to  Holland  should,  be¬ 
sides  the  portion  allotted  by  the 
treaty,  consist  of  the  communes  of 
Lommel  and  Zuid-W illemsvaert, 
with  the  communes  bordering  on 
the  canal,  as  well  as  an  extension 
of  district  around  Maestricht.  6. 
The  total  or  partial  exchange  of 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburgh, 
to  be  effected  subsequently  by  a  spe¬ 
cial  and  immediate  negotiation.’’ 
Upon  those  conditions,  his  majesty 
proposed  to  acknowledge  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Belgium,  and  the 
sovereignty  of  Leopold;  but  this 
overture,  as  it  expressly  stipulated, 
was  to  be  considered  null,  if  no 
understanding  could  be  come  to  on 
its  conditions.  Count  Orloff  quit¬ 
ted  the  Hague,  having  notified  to 
its  court  a  declaration  by  his  im¬ 
perial  master,  that,  having  ex¬ 
hausted  all  means  of  persuasion 
and  conciliation,  he  did  not  see 
any  opportunity  of  hereafter  ren¬ 
dering  to  Holland  either  succour 
or  support.  “  Faithful  to  his  pro¬ 
mises,  his  imperial  majesty  will  not 
become  a  party  to  the  employment 
of  coercive  measures  for  compelling 
the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  by 
force  of  arms,  to  subscribe  the 
twenty- four  articles ;  but,  consider¬ 
ing  that  these  articles  comprise  the 
only  basis  upon  which  a  separation 
between  Belgium  and  Holland  can 
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be  effected,  and  they  being  open  to 
amendments,  admissible  in  a  final 
treaty  between  the  two  countries, 
his  imperial  majesty  considers  it 
just  and  reasonable  that  Belgium 
should  remain  in  the  enjoyment  of 
all  the  advantages  resulting  from 
the  articles  in  question,  and  more 
particularly  of  that  neutrality,  in 
principle,  recognised  by  the  king 
of  the  Netherlands.  As  a  neces¬ 
sary  consequence  of  this  principle, 
his  imperial  majesty  will  offer  no 
opposition  to  any  repressive  mea¬ 
sures  which  the  Congress  may 
adopt  for  the  purpose  of  guaran¬ 
teeing  and  defending  this  neu¬ 
trality,  should  it  be  violated  by  a 
renewal  of  hostilities  on  the  side 
of  Holland.  In  this  case,  should 
it  unhappily  arise,  his  imperial 
majesty  reserves  to  himself  the 
right  to  concert  with  his  allies  as 
to  the  means  most  proper  for 
promptly  re-establishing  the  neu¬ 
trality  of  Belgium,  in  order  that 
the  general  peace  of  Europe  may 
be  protected  from  even  the  least 
danger  of  violation.”  Similar  de¬ 
clarations  were  made  by  Austria 
and  Prussia. 

Belgium  was  clamorous  in  re¬ 
monstrating  against  delay,  and 
demanding  instant  ratification  and 
execution  3  having  been  successful 
twelve  months  before,  in  demand¬ 
ing,  with  equal  clamour,  delay  and 
concession.  On  the  5th  of  April, 
the  ministers  of  France  and  Eng¬ 
land  stated  to  those  of  the  other 
three  sovereigns,  that  they  had 
reason  to  believe,  that  the  latter 
were  now  furnished  with  the  ne¬ 
cessary  powers  for  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty,  and  called  upon  them 
to  declare,  that  they  were  ready 
to  exchange  the  ratifications,  or,  if 
they  were  not,  to  explain  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  prevented  them. 

The  ministers  of  Austria,  Prussia, 


and  Russia  answered,  that  they 
were  not  yet  authorised  to  ratify : 
that  the  reason  of  the  delay  was  to 
be  found  in  the  exertions  which 
these  powers  had  been  making  to 
procure  the  accession  of  Holland 
to  the  twenty- four  articles,  and 
these  exertions  had  terminated  too 
recently  to  leave  time  for  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  definitive  orders.  The 
ratification  of  the  courts  of  Vienna 
and  Berlin  arrived  in  a  few  days. 
Their  plenipotentiaries  expressed 
a  wish  to  delay  the  exchange  of  the 
ratifications  till  those  of  Russia 
had  been  received  ;  but  on  Britain 
and  France  urging  the  necessity 
of  removing  groundless  distrust  and 
alarm,  Austria  and  Prussia  ratified 
on  the  18th  of  April,  the  protocol 
being  kept  open  for  Russia  whose 
ratification  arrived  and  was  ex¬ 
changed  shortly  afterwards.  These 
powers,  however,  added  to  their 
ratifications  the  proviso  that  any 
conditions,  on  which  Holland  and 
Belgium  might  agree,  should  be 
held  to  form  part  of  the  treaty. 
Prussia  added  its  wish  and  expect¬ 
ation,  that  the  conference  itself 
should  consider  of  the  modifications 
in  favour  of  Holland  which  might 
be  introduced  into  the  twenty- 
four  articles.  She  insisted  on 
this  the  more  earnestly,  as  France 
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and  England  had  declared  it  was 
only  after  the  ratification  that 
any  modifications  could  be  made, 
and  it  would  be  more  desirable  to 
accomplish  an  amicable  settlement 
than  to  use  force  to  compel  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  treaty  strictly  as  it  now 
stood.  Austria  and  Prussia,  as 
members  of  the  Germanic  confe¬ 
deration,  reserved,  likewise,  the 
rights  of  that  body  with  respect  to 
the  cession  which  the  treaty  made 
of  part  of  Luxem burgh  to  Bel¬ 
gium. 

A  new  event  had  occurred  to 
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entangle  the  negotiations.  The 
Belgians  had  claimed  Luxemburgh 
by  the  sacred  right  of  insurrection  3 
but  there  was  likewise  insurrection 
upon  the  other  side.  In  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year  armed  bodies 
of  men,  not  alarming  in  point  of 
number,  under  a  leader  of  the 
name  of  Tornaco,  alarmed,  and 
sometimes  attacked  the  Belgian 
authorities.  Military  were  sent 
against  them— they  were  dispersed 
—and  some  of  them  made  prison¬ 
ers,  for  though  Belgium  as  yet 
had  nothing  to  do  with  Luxeni- 
burgh,  she  treated  all  such  enter-- 
prises  as  aggressions  against  her 
rights,  while  all  enterprises  under¬ 
taken  by  her  partisans  against  the 
grand  duke  of  Luxemburgh  were 
considered  to  be  proper  exertions 
of  the  national  independence.  M. 
Thorn,  formerly  governor  of  Lux¬ 
emburgh,  was  a  partisan  of  Bel¬ 
gium,  and  a  member  of  the  Senate. 
A  part  of  Tornaco’s  band,  wishing 
to  have  a  hostage  for  the  safety  of 
their  imprisoned  comrades,  seized 
this  gentleman  in  the  month  of 
April,  at  his  country  seat,  and 
carried  him  to  Luxemburgh,  where 
he  was  detained  on  a  charge, 
which  could  not  well  be  denied, 
of  having  rebelled  against  his  so¬ 
vereign  in  1830,  and  contributed 
all  that  in  him  lay  to  overthrow 
the  government  of  the  Grand 
Duchy,  and  transfer  its  allegiance 
to  Belgium.  The  Belgian  go¬ 
vernment,  however,  raised  a  loud 
outcry  against  his  imprisonment 
as  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nations, 
and  an  insult  to  the  dignity  of  the 
country.  The  arrest  had  not  been 
authorised  by  the  grand  duke — it 
had  taken  place  on  a  territory 
which  belonged  to  the  Germanic 
confederation,  and  which  that  body 
had  declared  to  be  neutral  during* 
the  present  quarrel.  The  grand 


duke  seemed  inclined  to  make  the 
release  of  M.  Thorn,  who  had  be¬ 
trayed  him,  a  condition  of  the 
liberation  of  the  prisoners  of  Tor¬ 
naco’s  band,  as  well  as  other  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  grand  duchy,  who  had 
acted  for  him;  and  Belgium  forth¬ 
with  applied  to  the  conference  of 
London  to  order  him  to  be  imme¬ 
diately  set  at  liberty. 

By  this  time  all  the  five  powers 
had  ratified  the  treaty  with  Bel¬ 
gium,  and  on  the  4th  of  May,  they 
communicated  to  the  Dutch  envoys 
that  the  treaty  so  ratified  formed 
“  the  invariable  basis  of  the  sepa¬ 
ration,  the  independence,  the  neu¬ 
trality,  and  the  state  of  territorial 
possession  of  Belgium.”  Thus  the 
cession  of  part  of  Luxemburgh  was 
finally  fixed;  but  the  terms  used 
did  not  seem  to  exclude  alterations 
on  the  other  points  in  dispute— 
the  navigation  of  the  rivers  and 
canals,  and  the  debt.  The  con¬ 
ference,  at  the  same  time,  requested 
to  be  informed  whether  the  pleni¬ 
potentiaries  of  Holland  had  power 
to  negociate  a  separate  treaty  with 
Belgium,  and  likewise  required 
that  M.  Thorn  should  be  liberated. 
Holland,  in  her  reply  of  the  7th, 
repeated  that  the  territorial  posses¬ 
sion  given  by  the  treaty  was  es¬ 
sentially  opposed  to  the  previous 
agreements  between  her  and  the 
five  powers ;  but  stated  her  satis¬ 
faction  that  a  prospect  seemed  to 
be  held  out  of  favourable  explana¬ 
tions  and  amendments  which  had 
been  hitherto  thought  to  be  inad¬ 
missible,  and  that  if  the  same 
system  of  modification  were  applied 
to  other  points,  it  would  lead  to  a 
conclusion  of  all  these  discussions, 
and  the  consolidation  of  the  general 
peace.  In  answer  to  the  question 
regarding  their  powers  to  treat 
with  Belgium,  they  referred  to  the 
full  powers  under  which  they  had 
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already  been  acting,  and  which 
authorized  them  to  treat  directly 
with  the  conference ;  and  they 
afterwards  added  by  command  of 
their  court,  that  when  the  treaty 
of  separation  had  once  been  nego¬ 
tiated  between  the  five  powers  and 
Holland,  the  latter  would  make  no 
difficulty  to  conclude  and  sign  with 
Belgium  on  the  basis  of  such  treaty. 
In  regard  to  the  liberation  of  M. 
Thorn,  they  declared  verbally  that, 
although  the  arrest  of  that  gentle¬ 
man  had  not  taken  place  in  conse¬ 
quence  cf  any  instructions  from 
Holland,  his  Majesty  could  not 
forget,  that  subjects  of  his  own 
were  detained  in  Belgium  on  no 
better  grounds,  and  they  pointed 
at  the  propriety  and  reasonableness 
of  an  exchange.  The  conference, 
by  a  protocol  of  the  29th  of  May, 
expressed  their  opinion  that  the 
case  of  these  prisoners  was  not 
similar  to  that  of  M.  Thorn ;  that 
as  the  arrest  had  been  made  with¬ 
out  the  authority  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Luxemburgh,  and  was 
not  avowed  by  him,  and  as  the 
Germanic  Diet  had  disapproved  of 
it,  they  confidently  expected  M. 
Thorn  would  forthwith  be  set  at 
liberty.  In  that  expectation,  they 
would  solicit  from  the  Belgian 
government  the  liberation  of  such 
persons  as  had  been  arrested  in 
Belgium  by  way  of  reprisal,  and 
would  likewise  ask  the  release  of 
persons  belonging  to  the  armed 
bands  which  had  existed  in  the 
Grand  Duchy. 

The  Dutch  plenipotentiaries  had 
likewise  laid  before  the  conference 
the  alterations  which  Holland  de¬ 
manded  in  the  treaty  of  the  15th 
of  November.  They  were  the  same 
with  those  which  had  been  commu¬ 
nicated  in  the  end  of  January— 
but  which  the  conference  had  dis¬ 
regarded  as  being  merely  a  confi¬ 


dential  proposal — and  with  those 
which  had  been  submitted  to  Count 
OrlofF  at  the  Hague.  If  this  ar¬ 
rangement  were  not  agreed  to, 
then  they  again  demanded  the 
faithful  execution  of  the  compact 
into  which  the  conference  had 
entered  with  Holland  in  1831  ; 
and  they  had,  at  least,  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  knowing,  that  the  answer 
of  the  conference  would  show,  on 
what  points  all  were  agreed,  both 
in  substance  and  in  detail,  and  on 
what  others  farther  explanation 
might  still  be  necessary.  The  Dutch 
plenipotentiaries  were  mistaken. 
The  conference,  by  a  protocol  on 
the  31st  of  May,  informed  them 
that  the  terms  now  proposed  were 
just  those  which  had  been  submitted 
to  count  OrlofF  at  the  Hague ; 
that  as  they  had  been  rejected  then, 
it  could  not  be  expected  they  would 
be  accepted  now ;  and  that  the 
conference  would  therefore  occupy 
itself  with  the  resolutions  which 
the  importance  of  the  circumstances 
seemed  to  require.  This  much, 
however,  must,  in  justice,  be  con¬ 
ceded  to  the  conference,  that  it  did 
not  attempt  to  make  any  answer 
to  the  demand  of  Holland  for  the 
execution  of  the  agreements  of 
the  previous  year.  The  Belgian 
minister  demanded  instant  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  treaty.  He  even 
ventured  to  say,  that  to  Holland 
must  be  attributed  all  the  delays 
of  the  negotiation,  “  since  the 
day  when  the  conference  found 
itself  invested  with  a  supreme  ar¬ 
bitrage-” — although  all  the  world 
knew,  that  Holland  had  accepted 
the  very  first  conditions  laid  down 
for  both  parties,  in  January  1831, 
and  that  it  was  the  refusal  of  Bel¬ 
gium,  joined  to  the  willingness  of 
the  conference,  acted  on  by  appre¬ 
hensions  of  France,  to  make  this 
refusal  effectual,  at  the  expense  of 
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Holland,  that  had  rendered  new 
negotiation  either  necessary  or 
admissible.  He  called  upon  the 
conference  to  declare,  that  Holland 
ought  to  be  burdened  with  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  armaments  supported 
by  Belgium,  and  that  Belgium 
should  be  free  from  payment  of  the 
arrears  of  the  debt  ;  and  to  fix  a 
period  for  carrying  the  treaty  of 
the  twenty-four  articles  into  exe¬ 
cution  by  means  of  coercion. 

The  conference  seemed  inclined 
to  adopt  these  views  in  so  far  as 
they  went  to  visit  Holland  with 
fiscal  penalties.  On  the  11th  of 
June  they  gave  forth  a  statement 
of  the  grounds  on  which  alone 
negotiation  would  be  allowed,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  must  be 
conducted.  It  was  declared,  that 
no  negotiation  between  Holland 
and  the  conference,  inconsistent 
with  the  engagements  entered  into, 
would  be  entertained,  and  that  the 
points  which  were  still  in  question 
would  fall  to  be  settled  by  an 
amicable  arrangement  between  the 
two  countries  themselves.  The 
king  of  Holland  was  told,  that  if 
he  did  not  avail  himself  of  this 
opportunity  within  a  short  period, 
it  would  not  be  in  the  power  of 
the  conference  to  prevent  serious 
consequences  to  his  states,  the  first 
of  which  might  be,  that  Belgium, 
instead  of  paying  her  share  of  the 
debt,  would  be  entitled  to  apply  it 
to  cover  the  expence  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment  kept  up  for  the  defence 
of  her  territory.  The  proposals  of 
the  conference  were  in  the  form  of 
a  treaty  to  be  concluded  between 
Holland  and  Belgium,  although 
the  former  had  always  maintained 
that,  until  the  conditions  of  separa¬ 
tion  should  have  been  finally  ar¬ 
ranged  between  the  conference  and 
herself,  she  was  not  bound  to  ne- 
gociate,  and  would  not  negociate, 
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directly  with  Belgium.  The  pro¬ 
posed  treaty  included  all  the 
twenty-four  articles,  declaring 
them  to  be  the  conditions  of  sepa¬ 
ration,  and  to  be  of  the  same  force 
as  if  they  had  been  embodied  in  a 
treaty  between  Holland  and  the 
five  powers.  Three  explanatory 
articles,  however,  were  added. 
The  first  stipulated  that  the  eva¬ 
cuation  of  the  territories  to  be 
reciprocally  ceded  should  take  place 
on  the  20th  of  July  $  the  second, 
that  commissioners  of  Holland  and 
Belgium  should  meet  at  Antwerp 
to  negociate  on  the  articles  regard¬ 
ing  the  pilotage  and  buoying  of 
the  Scheldt,  the  right  of  fishing, 
and  the  levying  of  tolls,  the  use  of 
the  intermediate  channels  between 
the  Scheldt  and  the  Rhine,  and 
which  gave  Belgium  power,  if  she 
wanted  a  road  or  canal  in  a  parti¬ 
cular  direction,  to  carry  it  through 
the  territory  of  Holland.  The 
third  made  a  similar  arrangement 
regarding  the  matters  which  were 
still  in  dispute  concerning  the 
debt.  Thus,  of  the  encroachments 
which  had  been  made,  in  favour  of 
Belgium,  on  the  original  agree¬ 
ment  with  Holland,  the  conference 
still  adhered  to  the  new  limitation 
of  territory,  and  the  partition  of 
Luxemburg!].  It  maintained  like¬ 
wise  the  article  which  provided, 
that  commercial  intercourse 
through  the  Dutch  fortress  of 
Maestricht,  and  the  Dutch  town 
of  Stillard,  should  at  all  times  be 
free  to  Belgium,  and  should  not  be 
impeded  on  any  pretext  whatever. 
It  agreed,  however,  to  leave  to 
Holland  and  Belgium  the  power  of 
settling  by  amicable  arrangement 
what  regarded  the  rivers,  the 
canals,  and  the  debt;  the  provisions 
on  these  matters  in  the  twenty- 
four  articles  continuing  binding,  if 
not  altered  by  the  result  of  that 
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negotiation.  This  did  not  seem  to 
be  any  great  boon,  for  if  the  two 
countries  had  found  it  for  their 
mutual  interest  to  vary  any  of  the 
other  stipulations,  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  how  the  conference  could  have 
prevented  them  from  acting  on 
that  mutual  agreement  rather  than 
on  the  compulsory  treaty.  Jn 
short  the  whole  treaty  was  still  to 
be  imposed  on  Holland,  unless 
Belgium  chose  voluntarily  to  aban¬ 
don  its  provisions  on  these  parti¬ 
cular  points. 

In  answer  to  this  communica¬ 
tion,  the  Belgian  minister  com¬ 
plained  that  the  conference  had 
only  threatened  Holland  with  pe¬ 
cuniary  loss,  and  had  fixed  no  time 
for  employing  force  against  her. 
He,  therefore,  formally  repeated 
his  demands,  that  the  military 
expences  of  Belgium,  from  and 
after  the  1st  of  January,  1882,  at 
the  rate  of  three  millions  of  florins 
a  month,  should  be  set  off  against 
the  Belgic  share  of  the  debt,  and 
that  the  conference  should  imme¬ 
diately  direct  force  to  be  used  to 
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compel  the  Dutch  government  to 

evacuate  the  territory  secured  to 

* 

Belgium  by  the  treaty,  and  to 
place  the  latter  country  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Scheldt  and  the  Meuse,  as  well  as 
of  the  use  of  the  roads  through  the 
Dutch  territory  necessary  for  the 
commercial  relations  of  Belgium 
with  Germany.  If  this  were  not 
done,  he  threatened  that  the  king 
of  the  Belgians  himself  would  be 
compelled  to  take  measures  for 
rendering  these  rights  effectual. 
The  threat  was  only  to  be  smiled 
at,  had  it  not  been,  that  a  threat 
of  this  kind  always  meant,  that 
Belgium  would  be  supported  by 
France — that  the  fortune  of  war 
could  never  turn  against  her,  be¬ 
cause  the  legions  of  her  neighbour 


and  protector  would  always  stop 
the  course,  and  neutralize  the 
effects,  of  Dutch  victory. 

The  answer  of  the  king  of  Hol¬ 
land,  the  only  power  that  had  any 
right  to  complain,  was  of  a  much 
more  reasonable  and  pacific  cha¬ 
racter.  He  consented  to  accept 
the  new  allotment  of  territory,  un¬ 
just  and  injurious  as  he  believed  it 
to  be.  He  declined,  however,  the 
arrangement  by  which  the  other 
matters,  after  lie  should  have 
bound  himself  by  them  %as  they 
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stood  in  the  treaty,  were  to  be 
subject  to  modification  only  with 
the  consent  of  Belgium.  The  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  separation  must  be 
settled  between  him  and  the  five 
powers.  These  points  must  be  so 
settled  as  well  as  all  others.  To 
sign  any  treaty,  was  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  independence  of  Belgium. 
Fie  could  not  be  called  on  to  do 
that,  until  the  conditions  of  the 
separation  had  been  finally  fixed 
by  a  treaty  between  himself  and 
the  conference.  He,  therefore, 
now  submitted  to  the  conference 
the  draught  of  a  proposed  treaty 
between  the  five  powers  and  Hol¬ 
land,  in  which  he  trusted  the  con¬ 
ference  would  find  a  new  proof  of 
his  desire  to  put  an  end  to  the 
existing  difficulties.  These  new 
sacrifices  were  too  hard  not  to  be 
the  last ;  and  if  the  offer  were  re¬ 
jected,  he  reserved  to  himself  the 
right  of  maintaining  by  all  the 
means  in  his  power  the  terms  of 
the  original  compact  between  him¬ 
self  and  the  conference,  without 
acknowledging  either  Belgium,  or 
its  king. 

By  this  proposed  treaty,  com¬ 
municated  to  the  conference  on  the 
30th  of  June,  Holland  adopted  the 
stipulations  of  the  twenty-four 
articles  in  regard  to  the  division  of 
Luxemburgh  and  Limburg,  un- 
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dertaldug  to  procure  the  consent 
of  the  male  issue  of  the  house  of 
Nassau,  and  of  the  Germanic  Con¬ 
federation,  to  this  alienation  of 
part  of  the  Grand  Duchy.  The 
treaty  of  the  twenty-four  articles 
provided,  that  u  the  provisions  of 
articles  108  to  117  inclusive,  of 
the  general  act  of  the  congress  of 
Vienna  relative  to  the  free  naviga¬ 
tion  of  navigable  rivers  shall  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  those  navigable  rivers  which 
divide  the  Dutch  and  Belgian 
territories,  or  which  traverse  them 
both.  And  until  permanent  regu¬ 
lations  should  be  established  by 
commissioners,  “  the  navigation  of 
the  navigable  rivers  above  men¬ 
tioned  shall  remain  free  to  the 
commerce  of  the  two  countries, 
which  shall  adopt  provisionally  in 
this  respect,  the  tariff  of  the  con¬ 
vention  signed  at  Mayence,  on  the 
31st  of  March,  1831,  for  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Rhine,  as  well  as 
the  other  provisions  of  that  con¬ 
vention  so  far  as  they  may  be 
applicable  to  those  navigable  rivers 
which  divide  the  Dutch  and  Bel¬ 
gian  territories,  or  traverse  both.” 
This,  too,  was  adopted  by  Holland, 
with  this  difference  that  the  pro¬ 
visional  application  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  of  Mayence  was  limited  to  the 
Scheldt :  The  Dutch  government 
will  adopt  provisionally  for  the 
Scheldt  the  tariff  of  the  convention 
of  Mayence  for  the  free  navigation 
of  the  Rhine,  and  also  the  other 
arrangements  of  that  convention 
so  far  as  they  are  applicable  to  the 
Scheldt.  But  with  regard  to  the 
assimilation  of  the  navigation  of 
the  Scheldt  to  that  of  the  Rhine, 
it  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to 
render  it  definitive,  to  have  a  spe¬ 
cial  convention.”  In  regard  to  the 
Scheldt,  &c.  the  former  treaty 
placed  the  pilotage  and  buoying  of 
that  river,  as  well  as  the  conserva* 
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tion  of  the  channels  below  Antwerp, 
under  the  “joint  superintendence” 
of  Holland  and  Belgium,  although, 
from  a  short  way  below  Antwerp, 
it  flowed  through  Holland  alone  ; 
and  it  provided  that  moderate  pilot¬ 
age  dues  should  be  fixed  by  mutual 
agreement,  and  should  be  the  same 
for  the  ships  of  both  states.  To 
this  joint  superintendence  Holland 
would  not  accede,  and  proposed  the 
following  article  :  “  The  Dutch 
government  undertakes  to  establish 
pilotage  duties  on  the  Scheldt,  at  a 
moderate  rate,  and  to  take  care  of 
the  preservation  of  the  embouchure 
of  that  river  into  the  sea.  These 
duties  shall  be  the  same  both  for 
Belgian  and  Dutch  commerce.” 
The  twenty-four  articles,  not  satis¬ 
fied  with  placing  Belgium  on  an 
equal  footing  with  Holland  in 
regard  to  the  Scheldt,  farther 
secured  to  Belgium  the  free  use  of 
the  channels  which  lead  through 
the  interior  of  Holland  between 
Antwerp  and  the  Rhine,  subject 
only  to  moderate  tolls  which  should 
provisionally  be  the  same  for  both 
countries,  and  wrere  to  be  defini¬ 
tively  fixed  by  Dutch  and  Belgic 
commissioners,  who  were  likewise 
to  make  provision  for  the  exercise 
of  the  right  of  fishing,  and  of 
trading  in  fish,  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  the  Scheldt,  on  a 
footing  of  perfect  reciprocity  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries.  These 
provisions  were  omitted  in  the 
Dutch  project.  Holland  would 
not  give  a  foreign  nation  a  right 
to  use  her  internal  waters,  as  if 
Belgium  had  been  Holland,  and 
was  as  little  inclined  to  treat 
foreigners  as  if  they  had  been  her 
own  subjects,  in  relation  to  fishing, 
and  trading  in  fish,  in  her  own 
waters.  The  eleventh  article  of 
the  treaty,  which  compelled  Hol¬ 
land  to  give  Belgium  a  free  com- 
[2  A] 
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mercial  intercourse  through  Maes- 
tricht  and  Sittard,  not  to  be  im¬ 
peded  under  any  pretext  whatever, 
subject  only  to  moderate  tolls  for 
keeping  up  the  roads  leading 
th  rough  these  towns  to  Germany ; 
and  the  twelfth  article,  which  pro¬ 
vided  that,  if  Belgium  chose  to 
make  a  road  or  a  canal  in  that 
direction,  she  should  be  entitled, 
without  the  consent  of  Holland, 
to  carry  it  on  through  the  Dutch 
territory  to  the  coniines  of  Ger¬ 
many — both  of  these  articles  were 
omitted  in  the  Dutch  proposals. 
They  were  arrangements,  no  doubt, 
which  would  be  highly  beneficial 
to  independent  Belgium  ;  but  it 
was  much  more  difficult  to  see 
good  reason  why  advantages  which 
Belgium,  as  separated  from  Hol¬ 
land,  had  never  possessed  before, 
should  now  be  secured  to  her  by 
encroachments  on  the  rights  and 
territories  of  her  neighbour  as  a 
sovereign  state.  It  was  too  much 
for  Belgium  to  insist  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  that  she  should  no 
longer  continue  to  be  united  with 
Holland,  and  that  she  still  should 
retain  the  advantages  which  would 
have  belonged  to  her,  if  she  had 
continued  to  be  so  united.  In 
regard  to  the  debt,  Holland  pro¬ 
posed  no  alteration  of  any  conse¬ 
quence.  The  debt  to  be  borne  by 
Belgium  was  taken  as  it  had  been 
fixed  in  the  twenty-four  articles, 
at  an  annual  charge  oF  8,400,000 
florins.  Commissioners  were  to 
settle  the  accounts  of  the  sinking 
fund,  and  of  the  bank  of  Brussels 
as  the  general  cashier  of  the  state  ; 
but  the  treaty  of  the  conference 
provided,  that  no  additional  charge 
was  to  result  to  Belgium  from  this 
Settlement,  and  il  there  should  be 
a  balance  to  be  received,  Belgium 
and  Holland  were  to  share  it 
according  to  the  amount  of  taxes 


which  they  had  respectively  paid 
under  the  former  system.  Holland 
proposed,  that  the  commissioners 
should  likewise  be  charged  with 
the  “  capitalization  ”  of  the  annual 
charge  j  and  if  this  could  not  be 
agreed  on  in  two  months,  so  that 
the  charge  remained  fixed  at 
8,400,000  florins,  then  the  ba¬ 
lances  on  both  sides,  which  might 
arise  from  the  settlement  of  the 
sinking  fund,  and  the  bank  of 
Brussels,  should  be  considered  as 
compensated.  Thus,  Holland 
having  conceded  the  territorial 
question,  the  real  points  of  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  conference  and 
Holland  came  to  be— the  joint 
sovereignty  of  Belgium  with  Hol¬ 
land  over  the  Scheldt — the  fishing 
trade  in  so  far  as  the  Scheldt  was 
concerned — the  right  of  Belgium 
to  the  waters  which  furnish,  in  the 
bosom  of  Holland,  communications 
between  the  Scheldt  and  the  Rhine 
— the  right  of  Belgium  to  use,  at 
all  times,  and  under  no  restriction, 
Dutch  towns  and  fortresses  as  a 
medium  of  communication  with 
other  states,  and,  for  the  same 
purpose,  to  make  roads  and  canals 
through  the  Dutch  territory.  On 
all  these  points  the  conference  still 
insisted  that  Belgium  should  be 
Holland. 

The  communication  thus  made 
was  calculated  to  produce  a  strong 
impression  on  the  conference.  Hol¬ 
land  had  yielded  much,  and  she 
was  strong  in  what  was  still  to  be 
arranged.  The  friends  of  Belgium 
immediately  took  the  alarm.  Hoi- 
land  demanded,  and  she  was  enti¬ 
tled  to  demand,  that  what  was  still 
in  dispute  should  be  settled,  not 
by  the  good  pleasure  of  Belgium, 
but  between  Holland  and  the  five 
powers.  To  say  to  Holland,  we 
insist  on  your  accepting  this  treaty 
as  it  stands,  but  we  shall  leave 
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it  open  to  you  to  obtain  from  Bel¬ 
gium,  by  negotiation,  some  modi¬ 
fication  of  its  obnoxious  articles, 
was  very  nearly  to  add  insult  to 
injustice.  The  points  in  dispute 
were,  all  of  them,  arrangements  in 
the  highest  degree  favourable  to 
Belgium.  To  leave  them  to  be 
merely  the  subject  of  negotiation 
with  Belgium  was  to  abandon  them 
for  ever.  The  Belgian  government 
was  well  aware  of  this,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  employed  all  its  efforts  to 
obtain  execution  of  the  treaty  as  it 
stood,  before  being  called  on  to  ne- 
gociate  about  alterations  which  it 
was  determined  not  to  admit.  If 
the  conference  should  entertain  the 
negotiation,  there  was  some  chance 
that  the  rights  and  interests  of 
Holland,  in  regard  to  the  disputed 
points,  might  still  be  preserved. 
The  policy  of  Belgium,  therefore, 
was,  to  insist  that  the  conference 
should  listen  to  no  proposal  for 
modifying  any  part  of  the  obliga¬ 
tions  under  which  the  five  powers 
had  come  to  her  by  the  treaty  of 
the  1 5th  November  ;  and  that  any 
negotiation,  even  between  herself 
and  Holland,  regarding  the  arti¬ 
cles  which  were  thought  suscepti¬ 
ble  of  change,  should  be  preceded 
by  a  full  execution  of  all  its  other 
provisions.  The  plain  object  of 
Belgium  was,  to  get  possession  of 
Antwerp,  and  the  other  territories 
which  Holland  had  agreed  to  cede. 
That  purpose  once  accomplished, 
Holland  would  have  negociated  in 
vain  for  a  surrender  by  Belgium  of 
the  rights  which  the  treaty  gave 
her  over  the  Dutch  territory  and 
waters.  And  as  for  the  disputes 
about  the  debt,  Belgium  had  no 
reason  to  hasten  their  termination, 
because,  in  the  mean  time,  the 
payments  of  interest  were  made  by 
Holland  alone.  Accordingly  the 
Belgian  minister,  after  the  new 
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proposal  of  Holland  had  been  re¬ 
ceived,  gave  in  a  note  to  the  con¬ 
ference,  on  the  7th  of  July,  stating 
the  sentiments  of  “  lively  surprise  ” 
with  which  he  understood  that 
ideas  weie  entertained  of  farther 
negotiation.  He  insisted  that  the 
conference  had  always  recognized 
the  right  of  Belgium  to  demand, 
before  every  thing  else,  the  evacu¬ 
ation  of  the  territory  which  was  to 
belong  to  her  by  the  treaty.  He 
had  no  objections  to  negociate  with 
Holland  about  any  proposed  alter¬ 
ations  in  a  treaty,  to  which  Hol¬ 
land  was  no  party5  provided  it 
were  first  put  to  execution.  He 
declared  that  the  king  of  the  Bel¬ 
gians  would  not  consent  to  any 
negotiation  on  such  of  the  twenty- 
four  articles  as  were  susceptible  of 
modification,  until  the  respective 
territories  should  have  been  reci¬ 
procally  evacuated  •  and  he  hinted, 
in  no  verv  indirect  terms,  that  the 
five  powers  would  be  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  public  faith  in  following 
any  other  course,  —  forgetting 
that  every  thing  which  had  been 
done  since  June  of  the  preceding 
year  had  been  one  continued  breach 
of  faith  towards  Holland. 

The  demands  of  Belgium,  how¬ 
ever,  were  the  demands  of  France, 
and  the  congress,  though  evidently 
with  reluctance,  resolved  to  comply. 
Instead  of  keeping  in  their  own 
hands  the  negotiation  with  Hol¬ 
land,  with  whom  as  yet  they  had 
settled  nothing  except  conditions 
which  they  had  violated,  they  de¬ 
termined  to  enforce,  against  Hol¬ 
land,  their  own  agreement  with 
Belgium,  leaving  Holland  after¬ 
wards  to  obtain  from  Belgium  con¬ 
cessions  which  Belgium,  when  it 
was  left  to  her  own  good  will  and 
pleasure,  would  never  think  of 
granting.  A  protocol  was  framed 
on  the  13th  of  July,  expressing 
[2  A  2] 
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the  satisfaction  of  the  conference 
at  finding  that  the  new  proposi¬ 
tions  made  by  Holland  showed,  by 
the  concessions  they  made  on  the 
territorial  question,  a  willingness 
on  the  part  of  the  king  of  the  Ne¬ 
therlands  to  come  to  an  arrange¬ 
ment  ;  but  declaring  that,  never¬ 
theless,  those  propositions  appeared 
to  the  five  courts  to  be  inadmissi¬ 
ble.  But  the  conference,  taking 
into  consideration  the  manifest 
inclination  of  the  king  of  the  Ne¬ 
therlands  to  make  sacrifices  for  the 
security  of  the  peace  of  Europe, 
as  well  as  the  just  observations 
made  on  other  points  by  the  Dutch 
plenipotentiaries,  expressed  their 
willingness  to  change  some  points 
in  the  note  of  the  11th  of  June, 
which  contained  their  project  of  a 
treaty  between  the  king  of  Holland 
and  the  five  powers,  for  the  disso¬ 
lution  of  the  union  between  Hol¬ 
land  and  Belgium.  The  protocol 
then  set  forth  a  new  scheme,  in 
the  form  of  a  treaty,  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  twenty-four  articles 
of  the  treaty  of  the  15th  of  Nov. 
1831,  accompanied  by  certain  ex¬ 
planatory  articles  to  this  effect — 

1.  The  evacuation  of  the  terri¬ 
tories,  cities,  towns,  and  places, 
which  change  domination,  shall  be 

terminated  within  fifteen  davs  after 

•* 

the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of 
the  present  treaty,  conformably  to 
general  usage.  The  respective 
troops,  on  evacuating  the  territories 
and  places  which  they  now  occupy, 
shall  carry  with  them  the  objects 
belonging  to  the  state  which  they 
serve,  excepting  all  such  as  form 
part  of  the  military  dotation  of  the 
said  pi  aces. 

2.  The  two  states  shall  delegate 
commissioners,  to  meet  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  to  negociate  and  conclude 
there  an  arrangement,  by  mutual 
agreement,  according  to  the  reci¬ 


procal  convenience  of  the  two 
states,  relative  to  the  execution  of 
articles  9  and  12  of  the  treaty 
of  the  15th  of  November,  the 
execution  of  these  articles,  re¬ 
maining  suspended  until  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  negotiation  ;  and  all 
the  modifications  or  changes,  which 
the  commissioners  shall  agree  to 
effect  in  the  9th  and  12th  articles, 
shall  have  in  the  eyes  of  the  five 
powers,  the  same  force  and  value 
as  if  they  were  comprised  in  the 
present  treaty. — These  were  the 
articles  regarding  the  rivers,  and 
the  making  roads  and  canals 
through  the  Dutch  territory.  Both 
parties,  however,  were  to  regard 
as  definitively  adopted,  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  dispositions  of  the 
articles  108  to  1 17,  inclusive,  of  the 
general  act  of  the  congress  of 
Vienna,  to  the  navigable  rivers, 
separating,  or  traversing,  the  Dutch 
and  Belgian  territory,  and  that 
provisionally  the  navigation  should 
be  subject  to  the  tariffs  of  the  con¬ 
vention  for  the  Rhine,  signed  at 
Mentz,  on  the  31st  of  March, 
1831. 

3.  If  the  Dutch  and  Belgian 
commissioners,  who  were  to  meet  at 
Utrecht,  could  come  to  an  under¬ 
standing  on  the  means  of  capitaliz¬ 
ing,  at  a  moderate  rate,  with  the 
reciprocal  convenience  of  the  two 
countries,  the  annual  sum  of 
8,400,000  florins,  with  which  Bel¬ 
gium  is  charged,  the  arrangements 
so  agreed  were  to  have  the  same 
effect  as  if  they  had  been  part  of 
the  treaty. 

Thus  the  conference,  while  ad¬ 
mitting  the  conciliatory  disposi¬ 
tion  of  Holland  in  giving  up  what 
they  themselves  had  secured  to 
her,  conceded  nothing.  They  in¬ 
sisted  on  the  instant  execution  of 
the  provisions  regarding  territory, 
to  which  Holland  had  agreed  only 
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as  part  of  a  whole,  and  which  they 
had  no  right,  in  a  question  with 
Holland,  to  separate  from  the  rest 
of  that  whole.  They  would  not 
even  negociate  with  Holland  in 
regard  to  the  other  disputed  points. 
They  insisted  that  they  should  be 
held  as  matters  finally  settled,  and 
turned  her  over  to  Belgium  to  ob¬ 
tain  such  alterations  as  Belgium 
might  be  disposed  to  grant;  Bel¬ 
gium  at  the  same  time  being  told 
that,  if  she  resolved  to  refuse  all 
change,  the  five  powers  would 
support  her  in  that  resolution,  and 
carry  through  the  treaty  as  it 
already  stood.  In  June  of  the 
preceding  year,  Belgium  had  been 
placed  in  nearly  the  same  situation. 
Belgium  had  demanded  alterations 
on  conditions  to  which  Holland 
had  acceded,  and  which  the  con¬ 
ference  had  pledged  itself  to  Hol¬ 
land  to  enforce.  The  conference 
had  declared  that  the  concessions 
which  Belgium  demanded  might 
be  made  the  subject  of  subsequent 
negotiation  between  its  govern¬ 
ment  and  Holland,  but  that,  in 
the  mean  time,  the  conditions 
must  be  accepted  in  the  form  in 
which  Holland  had  accepted  them, 
and  without  such  acceptance  there 
could  be  no  recognition  of  Belgic 
independence,  or  a  Belgic  Icing. 
The  conference  was  now  saying  to 
Holland,  that  she  might  negociate 
with  Belgium  changes  in  the  new 
conditions  which  Belgium  had 
accepted,  but  that,  in  the  mean 
time,  they  must  be  agreed  to  in 
the  shape  in  which  the  conference 
had  put  them.  But  on  the  former 
occasion,  did  the  conference  use 
coercive  measures  to  carry  through 
this  resolution,  and  to  compel 
Belgium  to  execute  a  treaty  con¬ 
taining  articles  which  she  might 
afterwards  attempt  to  modify 
by  negotiations  with  Holland  ? 


No  coercion  was  used ;  even  the 
threat  of  refusing  to  recognize  her 
independence  was  not  executed. 
On  the  contrary,  the  determination 
to  make  her  accept  the  concluded 
terms,  in  the  mean  time,  was  aban¬ 
doned  ;  the  changes  which  were 
to  be  obtained  voluntarily  from 
Holland  by  subsequent  negotia¬ 
tion,  were  introduced,  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Belgium,  and  in  defiance 
of  Holland,  as  alterations  in  the 
original  agreement.  The  two 
countries  had  now  changed  places, 
with  this  difference,  that  Holland 
in  what  she  demanded,  was  asking 
only  part  of  that  to  which  she  was 
entitled  under  the  formal  acts  of 
the  conference  itself.  If  points  of 
dispute,  in  the  one  case,  were  ne- 
gociated  directly  between  the  con¬ 
ference  and  the  refractory  state, 

f 

why  should  the  same  advantage 
now  be  refused  to  the  other  ?  If, 
when  Belgium  refused  to  accept 
settled  conditions,  and  trust  to 
subsequent  negotiation  with  her 
adversary,  concession  and  arrange¬ 
ment  were  found  compatible  with 
these  conditions,  how  w'as  it  that, 
when  Holland  came  to  stand,  not 
in  the  same,  but  in  a  much  more 
favourable  situation,  and  to  ask, 
as  Belgium  had  successfully  done, 
that  the  disputed  points  should  be 
treated  of  directly  with  the  con¬ 
ference,  the  only  answer  she  re¬ 
ceived  was  a  strict  and  stern  com¬ 
mand  to  obey,  and  a  threat  to 
enforce  obedience  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  military  power  ?  Nay, 
when  Belgium  was  asked  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  original  terms,  and  leave 
the  points,  to  which  she  objected, 
to  subsequent  negotiations  with 
Holland,  she  received  the  assurance 
that  the  five  powers  would  take 
care  to  render  that  negotiation 
effectual  in  her  favour,  and  that 
her  acceptance  would  only  be  os* 
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tensible.  But  no  such  comfort 
was  now  held  out  to  Holland.  In 
regard  to  the  points  to  which  Hol¬ 
land  objected,  she  was  to  be  left  at 
the  good  pleasure  of  the  Belgians, 
who  had  not  yet  distinguished 
themselves  by  reasonableness  or 
moderation.  Refractory  Belgium 
had  been  demanding  territory  to 
which  the  conference  itself  declared 
that  Belgium  had  no  claim  j  re¬ 
fractory  Holland  was  only  demand¬ 
ing  that  she  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  the  mistress  of  the  territory 
which  was  left  to  her,  and  that 
Belgian  citizens  should  not  pos¬ 
sess,  in  Holland,  the  rights  of 
Dutch  subjects. 

On  the  25th  of  July,  the  Dutch 
minister  stated  the  objections 
which  Holland  entertained  against 
these  proposals,  and  the  points  in 
which  she  was  willing  still  farther 
to  mitigate  that  opposition,  and 
repeated  that  he  possessed  full 
powers,  after  the  conclusion  of  a 
treaty  with  the  conference,  also  to 
sigu  a  treaty  with  Belgium.  The 
principal,  almost  the  only  matters 
now  in  discussion,  regarded  the 
claims  of  Belgium  to  the  Dutch 
waters,  and  other  inland  commu¬ 
nications  ;  and  unfortunately  they 
assumed  an  appearance  which  ren¬ 
dered  them  matters  of  increased 
importance  to  Holland.  In  the 
beginning  of  September,  the  con¬ 
ference  issued  what  was  termed  a 
“  Theme/'  containing  certain  al  ¬ 
terations  in  regard  to  the  disputed 
points.  They  seemed  inclined  to 
abandon  the  demand,  that  Bel¬ 
gium  should  have  a  right  to  carry 
roads  and  canals  through  the 
Dutch  territory  in  Limburg;  and 
Holland,  on  the  other  hand,  in¬ 
stead  of  insisting  on  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  11th  article,  which 
secured  to  Belgium,  as  a  matter  of 
right,  the  use  of  the  roads  passing 


to  Germany  through  Maastricht 
and  Sittard,  was  willing  to 
agree  that  there  should  be  se^ 
cured  to  Belgium  all  the  facili¬ 
ties  desirable  for  establishing 
her  commercial  communications 
with  Germany  through  these 
towns,  except  in  cases  of  para¬ 
mount  and  peremptory  necessity, 
and  that  the  tolls  on  these  roads 
should  be  levied  at  a  moderate 
rate  only.  But  the  question  re¬ 
garding  the  Scheldt,  which  had 
hitherto  been  treated  as  a  question 
between  Holland  and  Belgium, 
was  now  converted  into  an  Eu¬ 
ropean  demand.  The  qth  article 
of  the  treaty  of  Nov.  1831  bore,  in 
regard  to  that  river,  that  the 
pilotage  and  buoying  of  its  chan¬ 
nel,  as  well  as  the  conservation  of 
its  channels  below  Antwerp,  shall 
be  subject  to  a  joint  superintend¬ 
ence,  to  be  exercised  by  commis¬ 
sioners  appointed  on  both  sides  for 
this  purpose  ;  that  moderate  pilot¬ 
age  dues  shall  be  fixed  by  mutual 
agreement,  and  such  dues  shall  be 
the  same  for  the  Dutch  as  for 
the  Belgian  commerce."  It  was 
now  proposed  to  declare  that,  “In 
what  specially  concerns  the  Scheldt, 
the  navigation  of  that  river  in  all 
its  course,  as  well  in  its  eastern  as 
in  its  western  branch,  is  to  remain 
free  to  the  trade  and  vessels  of 
every  nation ;  and  his  majesty  the 
king  of  the  Netherlands  promises 
to  exact  from  any  vessels,  whether 
they  ascend  or  descend  that  river, 
either  in  going  from  the  open 
sea  to  Belgium,  or  in  going  from 
Belgium  to  the  open  sea,  under 
whatever  flag  she  may  be,  only 
a  duty  of  tonnage,  calculated  on 
the  capacity  of  the  said  ships, 
without  their  being  ever,  whe¬ 
ther  in  ascending  or  in  descend¬ 
ing,  or  on  account  of  this  duty, 
or  under  any  pretext,  subjected 
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to  any  search,  or  any  examination 
of  their  cargo.  This  duty,  which 
is  never  in  any  case  to  exceed 
a  florin  per  ton.,  the  ascent  and 
descent  included,  is  to  be  pro¬ 
visionally  fixed  at  60  cents  per 
ton  for  the  ships  which,  from  the 
open  sea,  ascending  to  the  Scheldt, 
proceed  to  Belgium  by  Batz  ;  and 
at  40  cents  for  those  which,  de¬ 
scending  the  Scheldt,  proceed  from 
Belgium  by  Batz  to  the  open  sea. 
This  tonnage  duty  will  be  annually 
paid  by  his  majesty  the  king  of  the 
Belgians  to  his  majesty  the  king 
of  the  Netherlands,  by  means  of  a 
sum  of  150,000  florins,  which  will 
serve  as  a  receipt  for  every  ship 
indiscriminately;  and  his  majesty 
the  king  of  the  Belgians  will  be¬ 
sides  have  the  faculty  of  liberating 
himself  for  ever  from  this  payment 
%  means  of  a  capitalization/’ 
Holland  was  farther  to  bind  her¬ 
self  to  erect  light-houses,  and  to 
fix  pilot-fees  to  be  exacted  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt  and 
Flushing,  and  from  Flushing  to 
Batz,  at  the  same  rate  that  had 
been  fixed  in  1829  for  the  mouth 
of  the  Meuse,  and  to  make  them 
the  same  for  all  nations.  These 
demands  placed  the  question  on  a 
new  footing,  and  introduced  a  new 
principle.  It  is  not  easy  to  see 
why  a  treaty  between  Belgium  and 
Flolland,  should  be  converted  into 
a  means  of  extorting  from  Hol¬ 
land  concessions  in  favour  of  the 
mediators  them  selves.  This  was 
a  demand  that  the  Scheldt  should 
be  open  to  all  the  nations  of  Europe 
on  terms  which  they  themselves 
hereby  fixed,  and  the  result  of 
which  might  easily  be,  that  the 
trade  of  every  other  country  might 
be  more  favourably  situated,  in  the 
waters  of  Flolland,  than  the  trade 
of  Holland  itself.  At  all  events, 
the  question  in  this  shape  being 
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started  for  the  first  time  was  surely 
one  of  sufficient  importance  to  jus¬ 
tify  anxious  and  calm  deliberation. 
To  make  demands  in  favour  of  all 
the  flags  of  Europe,  which  in¬ 
cluded  those  of  the  five  powers, 
was  a  strange  mode  of  meeting  the 
unwillingness  of  Flolland  to  accede 
to  the  demands  even  in  favour  of 
Belgium. 

The  plan  now  adopted  to  fix  the 
particular  rate  led  to  another  dif¬ 
ference  for  the  first  time.  The 
9th  article  of  the  treaty  first  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  application  of  the 
act  of  the  congress  of  Vienna  to 
the  rivers  which  separate  or  tra¬ 
verse  the  Dutch  and  Belgic  ter¬ 
ritory  :  it  then  made  certain  pro¬ 
visions  regarding  the  Scheldt,  and 
the  internal  waters  between  Ant¬ 
werp  and  the  Rhine,  and  directed 
that  commissioners  should  settle 
definitively  the  scale  of  duties,  and 
should  likewise  agree  upon  a  gene¬ 
ral  regulation  for  executing  the 
provisions  of  the  present  article, 
including  the  exercise  of  the  right 
of  fishing  in  the  whole  extent  of 
the  Scheldt,  on  the  footing  of  a 
perfect  reciprocity  between  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  two  countries.  In 
the  mean  time,  and  till  the 
said  regulations  shall  be  adopted, 
the  navigation  of  the  navigable 
rivers  and  waters  above  mentioned 
shall  remain  free  to  the  commerce 
of  the  two  countries,  which  shall 
adopt  provisionally  in  this  respect 
the  tariff  of  the  convention  of 
Mentz,  signed  March  31,  1831, 
for  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Rhine,  as  well  as  the  other  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  said  convention,  in  so 
far  as  they  can  be  applied  to 
the  navigable  rivers  and  waters 
which  separate  or  traverse  at  once 
the  Dutch  and  Belgic  territory/' 
Holland  had  agreed,  in  her  pro¬ 
posed  treaty  of  the  30th  of  June, 
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that  she  would  provisionally  adopt 
for  the  Scheldt  the  tariffs  of  the 
treaty  concerning  the  free  navi¬ 
gation  of  the  Hhine^  as  well  as 
the  other  stipulations  of  that 
treaty,  in  so  far  as  they  were  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  Scheldt  5  but  this 
assimilation  of  the  navigation  of 
the  Scheldt  and  the  Rhine  re¬ 
quired,  in  order  to  be  definitive,  a 
special  treaty.  By  the  new  pro¬ 
posal,  the  tariff  of  Mayence  was 
discarded  altogether.  The  sum 
of  a  florin  was  fixed  as  a  maximum, 
being  greatly  inferior  to  the  rate 
which  the  tariff  of  Mayence  would 
have  allowed,  and  it  was  declared 
to  be  permanent.  It  was  pre¬ 
tended  that  the  conference  had 
never  meant  to  apply  that  tariff 
provisionally  to  the  Scheldt :  that 
it  was  to  apply  to  all  the  other 
waters  mentioned  in  article  9?  but 
the  Scheldt  was  to  be  an  exception. 
The  article  itself  contained  no  such 
exception.  The  provisional  regu¬ 
lation  was  to  be  extended  to  “the 
navigation  of  the  navigable  rivers 
above-mentioned,”  among  which 
was  the  Scheldt.  Moreover,  if  the 
tariff  of  Mayence  was  not  to  be 
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applied  to  the  Scheldt,  then  the 
9th  article  had  not  provided  at  all 
for  the  interior  regulations"  to  be 
observed  on  that  river.  It  directed 
that  the  duties  should  be  ulti¬ 
mately  fixed  by  mutual  agreement, 
but,  till  that  agreement  had  taken 
place,  it  left  the  Scheldt  without 
any  provisional  rate,  if  it  was  not 
to  be  found  in  the  stipulation  that 
the  tariff  of  Mayence  was  to  be 
applied  ce  to  the  navigable  rivers 
above-mentioned/'  Holland  com¬ 
plained,  therefore,  that  this  was  a 
glaring  departure  from  arrange¬ 
ments  already  proposed  and  ac¬ 
cepted. 

The  demand  of  the  free  use  of 
the  internal  waters  of  Holland  was 


still  persisted  in.  The  great  ob¬ 
jection  of  Holland  to  this  claim 
had  always  been,  that  these  waters 
were  her  own  exclusive  property, 
any  right  to  which  must  be  volun¬ 
tarily  conceded  by  herself.  Bel¬ 
gium,  when  once  an  independent 
state,  might  arrange  with  Holland 
the  terms  on  which  this  privilege 
should  be  granted ;  but  it  was 
unjust  for  foreign  powers  to  im¬ 
pose  it  upon  Holland  as  an  es¬ 
sential  element  in  the  separation. 
The  treaty  of  the  24  articles  pro¬ 
vided,  that  Belgium,  in  regard  to 
these  waters,  should  be  placed  on 
the  same  footing  with  Holland. 
It  was  now  proposed  that  she 
should  be  placed  on  the  footing  of 
the  most  favoured  nation — coupled, 
however,  with  a  condition  which 
left  the  objection  of  Holland  un¬ 
touched,  viz.  that  Holland  should 
give  up  all  right  to  regulate  the  dues 
on  her  internal  waters,  and  should 
be  bound  to  apply  to  them  such  a 
scale  as  the  states  bordering  on  the 
Rhine  might  fix  for  the  navigation 
of  the  latter  river.  Holland  was 
willing  to  treat  Belgium  on  the 
same  footing  with  the  most  fa¬ 
voured  nation,  and  according  to  the 
existing  tariffs,  but  would  not  con¬ 
sent  that  her  rights  over  her  own 
waters  should  be  subject  to  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  powers  of  the  Rhine. 

These  altered  demands  had 
been  preceded  by  much  clamour 
in  Belgium,  insisting  that  force 
should  be  instantly  used,  and 
always  founded  on  this  convenient 
argument,  that  whatever  was  use¬ 
ful  to  Belgium  must  be  granted. 
It  had  been  preceded  likewise  by 
the  marriage  of  the  king  of  the 
Belgians  with  a  daughter  of  the 
king  of  the  French,  and  France 
was  now  no  less  urgent  for  military 
coercion  than  Belgium.  On  the 
20th  of  September  the  Dutch 
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minister  gave  in  a  note,  recapitu¬ 
lating  the  original  agreement  with 
the  king  of  Holland — its  violation 
and  the  new  ground  taken  up  by 
the  conference  in  order  to  meet 
the  demands  of  Belgium,  and  the 
successive  concessions  which  Hol¬ 
land  had  since  made,  while  Bel¬ 
gium  had  not  only  refused  every 
negotiation,  but  had  begun  to  in¬ 
crease  its  pretensions,  to  reject 
what  the  conference  had  considered 
just  and  equitable,  and  even  to 
abandon,  for  other  and  broader 
demands,  the  very  stipulations  of 
the  treaty,  on  whose  instant  execu¬ 
tion  in  the  other  parts  she  was  in¬ 
sisting.  Holland  had  no  more  to 
offer  5  the  measure  of  concession 
was  full.  The  British  plenipo¬ 
tentiary  complained  that  no  notice 
was  taken  in  this  note  of  the  al¬ 
tered  scheme  which  has  just  been 
noticed,  and  which  was  said,  at 
the  same  time,  to  have  been  confi¬ 
dential— forgetting  altogetherthat, 
when  Holland  had  complained,  not 
long  before,  of  a  Dutch  communi¬ 
cation  made  in  the  month  of 
January,  remaining  unnoticed,  the 
answer  had  been,  that  it  was 
thought  unnecessary  to  enter  into 
it,  as  it  was  considered  to  be  a  con¬ 
fidential  communication.  On  the 
25th  of  September,  the  conference 
addressed  to  the  Dutch  envoy  a 
series  of  nine  questions,  which 
were  answered  by  him  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day,  and  which  were  in¬ 
tended  to  repeat  the  same  de¬ 
mands.  To  their  question  whether 
he  was  authorized  to  admit,  in  the 
treaty  which  might  be  entered 
into  with  Belgium  under  the  me¬ 
diation  of  the  five  powers,  the 
principle,  that  the  navigation  of 
the  Scheldt  should  be  u  free  to 
the  ships  of  all  nations",  and  that 
those  ships  should  not  be  subject 
to  any  delay,  visit,  or  examination 


of  cargo,  but  merely,  without  dis¬ 
tinction  of  flag,  to  i( a,  moderate" 
tonnage  duty  ? — he  answered,  that 
his  court  adhered  to  the  conces¬ 
sions  already  made  on  this  point 
in  the  treaty  proposed  by  it  on 
the  30th  June,  and  to  the  pro¬ 
visional  arrangement,  proposed  by 
the  conference  itself,  therein  con¬ 
tained.  It  was  asked,  whether  he 
was  ready  to  secure  to  the  Belgians 
the  navigation  of  the  intermediate 
waters  between  the  Scheldt  and 
the  Rhine  at  a  rate  not  exceeding 
that  which  might  be  fixed  for  the 
Rhine  by  the  states  through  whose 
territory  it  flowed  ?  The  answer 
was,  that  Holland  was  prepared, 
as  the  conference  had  already  been 
informed,  to  grant  to  Belgium  the 
use  of  these  waters,  on  the  footing 
of  the  most  favoured  nations, 
according  to  the  existing  tariffs, 
and  as  soon  as  the  ratifications  of 
the  contemplated  treaty  should 
have  been  exchanged.  The  con¬ 
ference  farther  inquired,  whether 
Holland  was  willing  to  adopt  the 
11th  of  the  24  articles,  which 
secured  to  Belgium,  at  all  times, 
and  under  all  circumstances,  free 
communication  with  Germany, 
through  the  Dutch  territory  in 
Limburg,  which  communication 
was  not  to  be  impeded  under  any 
pretext  ?  In  answer,  Holland  was 
willing  to  agree,  that  Belgium 
should  be  secured  in  all  facilities 
for  commercial  communication  with 
Germany  through  Limburg,  espe¬ 
cially  by  the  towns  of  Maestricht 
and  Sittard,  except  in  cases  of  par¬ 
amount  and  imperative  necessity, 
and  that  the  roads  leading  through 
those  towns  to  the  frontiers  of 
Germany  should  be  kept  in  good 
repair,  and  be  subjected,  for  that 
purpose,  to  only  moderate  tolls. 
In  regard  to  the  12th  article, 
which  gave  Belgium  the  right  to 
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make  a  road  or  canal  through  the 
Dutch  territory,  the  conference 
asked,  what  compensation  Hol¬ 
land  would  offer  to  Belgium,  if  this 
article  were  suppressed.  The 
Dutch  minister  answered,  that 
upon  this  question  he  had  no  in¬ 
structions,  but  was  ready  to  apply 
to  his  government  for  them. 

France,  however,  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  act.  Supported  by  Bri¬ 
tain,  she  had  already  urged  keenly 
that  Holland  should  forthwith  be 
compelled  to  submit.  The  other 
three  courts  had  hitherto  restrain¬ 
ed  the  impatience  of  these  two 
powers,  one  of  which  was  identified 
with  Belgium.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  conference,  held  on  the  1st 
of  October,  the  French  minister 
again  reverted  to  the  necessity  of 
employing  force.  He  represented 
that  Holland  still  continued  to 
insist  on  points  which  the  con¬ 
ference  had  declared  to  be  inad¬ 
missible — a  position  which  might 
be  very  true,  looking  at  the  po¬ 
sition  in  which  the  conference 
had  placed  itself  by  ratifying  a 
treaty  with  Belgium  alone,  but 
which  did  not,  in  the  most  dis¬ 
tant  degree,  touch  the  question, 
whether  reason,  and  justice,  and 
the  rights  of  Holland  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  state,  did  not  justify 
every  thing  that  they  refused. 
They  were  not  entitled,  in  dis¬ 
cussions  with  Holland,  to  ask  from 
her  any  thing  that  was  not  fair 
and  proper  in  itself,  without  re¬ 
gard  to  their  engagements  with 
Belgium.  They  could  never  defend 
injustice  by  saying  that  they  had 
bound  themselves  by  treaty  to 
perpetrate  it.  The  French  mi¬ 
nister  farther  represented,  that 
the  first  thing  to  be  done  was, 
to  obtain  from  Holland  the  evacu¬ 
ation  of  the  citadel  of  Antwerp, 
her  occupation  of  which  imposed 


on  Belgium  expensive  preparations 
for  defence,  and  was  the  principal 
cause  of  agitation.  He  therefore 
called  upon  the  conference  to  de¬ 
clare,  that,  if  the  citadel  of  Ant¬ 
werp,  the  points  adjacent,  and 
other  places  forming  part  of  the  Bel¬ 
gian  territory  as  defined  in  the 
treaty  of  the  15th  November,  were 
not  evacuated  by  the  Dutch  troops, 
by  the  1 5th  of  October,  they  would 
authorize  Belgium  to  deduct,  for 
every  week  the  occupation  should 
continue  after  that  period,  one 
million  of  florins  from  the  arrears 
of  the  debt  due  by  her  before  the 
1st  of  January  L8 32,  and  next  from 
her  share  of  the  capital  of  the 
debt.  On  the  evacuation  being 
made,  Belgium  was  to  give  up 
Venloo,  and  the  other  places  occu¬ 
pied  by  her  in  territories  which, 
by  the  treaty,  were  to  belong  to 
Holland.  This  measure  was  to 
be  adopted  without  prejudice  to 
the  conference  using  actual  force, 
if  it  was  not  successful,  and  their 
right  to  apply  forcible  means  was 
therefore  expressly  reserved.  The 
British  minister  declared  his  entire 
approbation  of  this  proposal.  The 
ministers  of  Austria,  Russia,  and 
Prussia  declared,  that  they  joined 
in  disapproving  the  conduct  of 
Holland  in  refusing  all  that  had 
been  demanded,  and  were  willing 
to  unite  with  France  and  Britain, 
in  order  to  free  Belgium  from  the 
payment  of  arrears  due  to  Holland 
from  the  1st  of  January  1832  ;  the 
decision  to  take  effect  from  the 
15th  October,  then  current,  that 
Holland  might  still  have  time  to 
estimate  the  consequences  of  con¬ 
tinued  resistance.  They  stated, 
however,  that  they  had  no  author¬ 
ity  to  demand  from  Holland  the 
partial  execution  of  a  treaty  to 
which  it  had  not  acceded,  or  the 
evacuation  of  the  citadel  of  An- 
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twerp,  or  to  consent  to  the  weekly 
penalty  which  was  now  pro¬ 
posed  ;  and  that  if  coercive  mea¬ 
sures  were  adopted  by  France  and 
England,  they  could  take  no  part 
in  them.  They  suggested  that 
the  most  efficacious  proceeding 
would  be,  to  inflict  pecuniary  pe¬ 
nalties  by  a  decision  of  the  con¬ 
ference  which  should  be  unani¬ 
mous,  and  which,  from  being  so, 
would  leave  to  the  cabinet  of  the 
Hague  neither  doubt  nor  hope. 
They  proposed,  therefore,  that  the 
present  critical  state  of  the  case 
should  be  laid  before  the  courts 
of  Berlin,  St.  Petersburg]],  and 
Vienna,  in  order  to  a  declaration, 
that,  if  Holland  did  not  forthwith 
either  accede  simply  to  the  twenty- 
four  articles,  or  return  an  affirma¬ 
tive  answer  to  all  the  questions 
which  had  been  put  on  the  25th  of 
September,  then  these  three  courts 
would  join  in  relieving  Belgium  of 
the  arrears  due  to  Holland  from 
1st  January  1832,  and,  if  this  did 
not  produce  the  intended  effect 
within  a  given  time,  in  cutting  off 
a  million  of  florins  per  week  from 
the  debt  owing  to  Holland — and 
this,  without  prejudice  to  the 
special  measures  which  France  and 
England  might  judge  indispensa¬ 
ble,  in  so  far  as  they  were  con¬ 
cerned,  if  the  weekly  forfeiture 
should  prove  ineffectual.  To  avoid 
the  delay  which  might  arise  from 
the  distance  of  Vienna  and  St. 
Petersburgh,  they  agreed  to  be 
bound  by  the  decision  of  the  court 
of  Berlin  alone.  The  secretary  of 
legation  would  be  dispatched  to 
Hamburgh  by  a  steam  vessel  that 
very  day;  the  answer  would  be 
received  in  ten  or  tw  elve  days,  and 
thus  the  proceedings  of  the  con¬ 
ference  would  be  unanimous.  The 
British  minister,  however,  while 
he  admitted  the  great  importance 
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of  unanimity,  would  not  consent 
to  the  proposal,  which  seemed  to 
him  not  calculated  to  lead  to  any 
other  certain  result  than  new 
delay.  He  was  convinced  that, 
in  the  actual  state  of  the  negotia¬ 
tion  it  was  necessary,  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  peace  of  Europe, 
that  some  decisive  measures  should 
be  adopted  by  the  Powers  wdio  had 
ratified  the  treaty  of  November, 
and  guaranteed  the  execution  of 
its  provisions.  The  tendency  of 
the  present  proposition  was,  to  re¬ 
new  negotiations,  which  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  many  months,  and  the 
confession  of  the  conference  itself, 
had  proved  to  be  barren,  and  to 
renew  them,  too,  not  with  the 
united  weight  of  the  five  courts 
represented  in  conference,  but  by 
a  separate  proceeding  on  the  part 
of  some  of  those  courts,  and  this, 
after  the  experience  gained  by 
those  very  courts  themselves  of  the 
inefficacy  of  their  efforts  to  carry 
with  them,  by  the  influence  of 
their  councils,  the  determinations 
of  the  cabinet  of  the  Hague.  The 
French  minister  of  course  con¬ 
curred  in  this  opinion,  and  de¬ 
clared,  at  the  same  time,  that  his 
government  reserved  to  itself  the 
full  power  of  acting  for  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  treaty,  and  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  rights  resulting 
from  it,  and  of  following  that 
course  which  the  tenor  of  its  en¬ 
gagements,  “and  the  interests  of 
France”  might  seem  to  demand. 
The  king  of  the  French,  too,  in 
the  speech  with  which  he  opened 
the  session  of  the  Chambers, 
stated,  that  compulsion  had  been 
used  towards  Holland,  because  it 
was  required  by  the  dignity  and 
the  interest  of  France. 

Belgium  continued  to  insist  for 
instant  execution  by  the  application 
of  military  force.  A  long  note 
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of  the  Dutch  minister,  on  the  18th 
October,  was  directed  to  justify 
the  conduct  which  Holland  had 
pursued,  to  show  that  the  demands 
so  obstinately  persisted  in  were 
contrary  to  justice,  and  her  rights 
as  an  independent  nation,  and  that, 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  ar¬ 
rangements,  Belgium  alone  had 
been  looked  to;  but  it  held  out 
no  hope  that  the  threat  of  pecu¬ 
niary  penalties  would  induce  Hol¬ 
land  to  comply  with  stipulations 
which  she  deemed  ruinous  to  her 
own  best  interests.  The  powers 
of  the  Belgian  minister,  moreover, 
to  negociate  separately  with  the 
Dutch  envoy  had  been  limited  to 
a  fixed  time  ;  that  time  was  about 
to  expire,  and  the  Belgian  govern¬ 
ment  had  declared  that,  after  its 
expiry,  it  would  listen  to  no  pro¬ 
posal  of  negotiation  which  was 
not  preceded  by  the  territorial 
execution  of  the  treaty.  On  the 
22nd  of  October,  therefore,  Eng¬ 
land  and  France,  without  the  con¬ 
currence  of  the  other  three  powers 
who  were  joined  with  them  in  the 
settlement  of  the  Belgian  question, 
entered  into  a  convention  to  direct 
against  Holland  measures  of  posi¬ 
tive  hostility.  By  this  convention 
it  was  agreed,  that*  the  king  of 
Holland  should  be  called  on  to 
enter  into  an  engagement,  on  or 
before  the  2nd  of  November,  to 
withdraw  his  troops  by  the  12th 
of  the  same  month  from  the  terri¬ 
tories  which  the  treaty  had  ad- 
jud  ged  to  Belgium.  A  similar 
demand  was  to  be  made  on  the 
king  of  Belgium  in  regard  to  the 
territories  which  the  treaty  secured 
to  Holland.  If  the  king  of  Hol¬ 
land  should  fail  to  enter  into  this 
engagement  by  the  2nd  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  France  and  England  were  to 
lay  an  embargo  on  all  Dutch  vessels 
in  their  respective  harbours,  and 


issue  orders  to  their  cruizers  to 
seize  all  Dutch  vessels  found  at 
sea;  and  a  combined  French  and 
English  fleet  was  to  be  stationed 
off  the  coast  of  Holland.  If,  again, 
the  actual  evacuation  by  the  king 
of  Holland  did  not  take  place 
by  the  15th,  then  a  French  army 
was  to  enter  Belgium  in  order  to 
enforce  it,  but  its  operations  were 
to  be  limited  to  the  capture  of 
the  citadel  of  Antwerp,  and  the 
forts  and  places  dependent  on  it, 
which  were  immediately  to  be  de¬ 
livered  over  to  the  military  author¬ 
ities  of  Belgium,  while  the  French 
troops  were  to  retire  within  the 
French  territory. 

The  court  of  Prussia,  in  the 
mean  time,  by  whose  decision  Aus¬ 
tria  and  Russia  had  undertaken  to 
abide,  transmitted  to  the  Hague 
a  final  statement  of  what  Holland 
ought  to  concede  on  the  disputed 
points.  On  the  2Srd  of  October, 
the  Dutch  foreign  minister  an¬ 
nounced  to  the  envoys  of  Austria, 
Prussia,  and  Russia,  that  his  mas¬ 
ter  acceded  to  it,  with  a  small 
number  of  modifications  which 
would  not  prevent  a  final  settle¬ 
ment.  These  were  marked  upon 
it,  and  it  was  sent  to  London 
to  be  laid  before  the  conference. 
While  an  answer  was  waited 
for,  the  envoys  of  France  and 
England  at  the  Hague  made, 
on  the  29th  October,  the  demand 
provided  for  by  the  new  conven¬ 
tion.  The  Dutch  foreign  minister 
returned  a  negative  answer.  He 
stated,  that  to  effect  the  evacuation 
before  the  exchange  of  the  ratifi¬ 
cations  of  the  treaty  would  be  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  whole  course 
and  meaning  of  the  negotiations. 
It  was  besides  the  imperative  duty 
of  Holland,  not  to  give  up,  by 
surrendering  the  citadel  of  Ant¬ 
werp,  the  security  which  it  held, 
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for  obtaining  equitable  terms  from 
Belgium.  He  referred,  likewise, 
to  the  acceptance  by  Holland  of 
the  final  Prussian  project,  which 
was  by  this  time  in  London, 
adding,  that  this  state  of  things, 
instead  of  requiring  intermediate 
and  partial  measures,  seemed  to 
require  only  a  few  days  to  put  the 
last  hand  to  the  work,  and  remove 
all  difficulties  by  the  signature  of 
a  treaty  of  separation.  The  2nd 
of  November  having  thus  elapsed, 
a  fleet  of  French  and  English  men 
of  war  sailed,  on  the  4th  of  No¬ 
vember,  for  the  Dutch  coast,  to 
blockade  the  Scheldt,  and  seize 
Dutch  merchantmen.  On  the  6th, 
the  British  government  issued  an 
order  in  council  laying  an  embargo 
on  all  Dutch  vessels  in  British 
ports,  and  prohibiting  British  ves¬ 
sels  from  clearing  out  for  any  port 
in  the  dominions  of  his  Dutch  ma¬ 
jesty.  The  latter  provision  was 
subsequently  limited  to  Holland 
itself,  by  an  order  in  council  of  the 
3rd  of  December,  British  vessels 
being  allowed  to  clear  out  for  the 
Dutch  possessions  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  Africa,  and  America. 
Great  apprehensions  were  enter¬ 
tained  on  account  of  British  vessels 
and  cargoes  in  the  Dutch  harbours. 
But  the  king  of  Holland  did  not 
retaliate.  On  the  1  Oth,  he  issued 
an  order  bearing,  that  French 
and  English  property  should  be 
respected;  that,  in  consequence, 
three  days  should  be  given  to 
French  and  English  vessels  to 
quit  the  king’s  dominions;  and 
vessels,  which  might  afterwards 
present  themselves  in  the  ports 
of  Holland,  were  to  be  warned 
off,  without  any  detention  or  em¬ 
bargo  whatever.  This  order  would 
be  recalled,  so  soon  as  the  order  in 
council  of  the  6th  of  November  was 
revoked  by  the  English  ministry. 


All  this  wras  done  after  the 
English  government  was  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Prussian  proposed 
treaty.  The  Dutch  foreign  minis¬ 
ter  declared  in  the  States-General, 
(Dec.  18)  that  he  knew  from  a 
source,  the  authority  of  which  was 
above  all  doubt,  that  the  Prussian 
project,  with  the  modifications  re¬ 
quired  by  Plolland,  was  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  conference,  in  a  con¬ 
fidential  form,  on  the  26th  Octo¬ 
ber.  It  does  not  appear,  however, 
to  have  been  officially  communi¬ 
cated  till  the  9tli  of  November, 
when  the  Dutch  envoy  transmitted 
it,  with  the  remarks  of  Holland 
to  Earl  Grey.  On  the  11th  his 
Lordship  answered,  that  the  com¬ 
munication  contained  nothing 
more  than  an  offer  to  accept  as 
the  basis  of  negotiation  the  pro¬ 
ject  which  had  been  delivered  at 
the  Hague  by  the  plenipotentiary 
of  Prussia,  which  project  appeared 
to  be  open,  in  some  of  its  details, 
to  positive  objections,  and  in  others, 
to  furnish  grounds  of  difficulty 
and  doubt,  requiring  farther  ex¬ 
planation  and  discussion.  The 
British  government,  moreover,  had 
commenced  a  course  of  action 
which  could  not  be  suspended ; 
and  the  surrender  of  the  citadel  of 
Antwerp,  with  its  dependencies, 
must  be  an  indispensable  pre¬ 
liminary  to  any  farther  negoti¬ 
ation.  The  Dutch  minister  in¬ 
formed  Earl  Grey,  that  his  lord- 
ship  was  mistaken  in  supposing  it 
was  tendered  as  a  basis  for  nego¬ 
tiation.  It  had  been  tendered  as 
a  treaty,  no  longer  to  be  negociated, 
but  to  be  signed  within  four  and 
twenty  hours,  should  all  the  parties 
interested  be  equally  anxious  to 
come  to  a  conclusion.  The  court 
of  Berlin  had  left  a  few  points 
blank,  but  they  would  all  have  been 
settled  by  a  few  hours’  discussion. 
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Hollands  although  surprised  at 
seeing  the  Scheldt  unexpectedly 
made  an  European  question,  and 
mediators  using  their  office  to  for¬ 
ward  their  own  interests  at  the 
expence  of  one  of  the  parties, 
acceded  to  what,  in  this  respect, 
the  court  of  Berlin  had  proposed. 
Nothing  remained  to  be  done  but 
to  settle  the  amount  of  the  tolls. 
The  British  government  stated  on 
the  27th  of  Oct.  that  it  thought 
the  rate  fixed  by  Holland  too  high; 
and  Holland  consented  to  reduce 
them.  As  to  the  transit  by  Lim¬ 
burg,  the  British  minister  him¬ 
self  had  thrown  out  the  suggestion, 
that  the  difficulty  might  be  got 
over  by  giving  to  Belgium,  in  the 
territorial  arrangements,  a  road  to 
the  South  of  Maestricht.  This  had 
been  communicated  to  the  court 
of  the  Hague,  and  its  consent  had 
been  obtained.  Such  had  been 
the  state  of  matters  on  the  9th  of 
November;  so  that  the  Prussian 
treaty  had  been  matter  of  deliber¬ 
ation  for  a  fortnight  before,  and 
it  does  not  appear  that  any  ob¬ 
jections  had  been  stated  to  any 
point  on  which  Holland  did  not 
yield.  The  British  government, 
however,  maintained,  that  although 
Holland  had  agreed  to  reduce  the 
duty,  it  had  not  yet  stated  what 
was  to  be  the  amount  of  the  re¬ 
duction.  The  rate  demanded  by 
the  conference  could  not  be  de¬ 
parted  from  without  the  consent 
of  Belgium.  Thus  delay  would 
be  required,  and  not  one  day’s 
delay  could  be  given.  The  case 
was  the  same  with  the  proposed 
new  road  to  the  South  of  Maes¬ 
tricht.  Belgium  must  be  con¬ 
sulted;  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
Antwerp  must  be  surrendered. 
Earl  Grey  added,  that,  if  the 
question  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Scheldt  had  been  treated  as  an 


European  question,  it  was  so  only 
in  consequence  of  the  claims  of  the 
Belgian  government  having  been 
founded  on  the  treaty  of  Vienna. 
Such  a  statement,  however,  did 
not  meet  the  objection,  that  this 
European  shape  of  the  question 
formed  no  part  even  of  the  treaty 
of  the  15th  of  November;  and 
still  less  did  it  meet  the  grave 
objection,  that  the  five  powers,  in 
effecting  the  separate  existence  of 
Belgium,  were  imposing  upon  Hol¬ 
land  stipulations  in  favour  of 
themselves.  It  being  thus  deter¬ 
mined  that,  however  near  to  each 
other  the  parties  had  now  ap¬ 
proached,  and  however  certain 
might  now  be  the  prospect  of  an 
amicable  termination,  it  should  be 
preceded  by  Holland  giving  up 
the  citadel  of  Antwerp,  France 
and  England  proceeded  of  them¬ 
selves,  to  enforce  the  terms  which 
the  conference,  along  with  Bel¬ 
gium,  had  agreed  to  impose  upon 
the  Dutch.  It  was  not  an  expe¬ 
dition  to  compel  Holland  to  ex¬ 
ecute  a  treaty,  for  she  was  no 
party  to  any  treaty.  It  was  an 
expedition  to  compel  her  to  submit 
to  a  treaty  which  these  powers 
had  framed  for  her,  in  conjunction 
with  her  enemy.  It  was  not  un¬ 
dertaken  by  the  five  mediating 
powers,  who  alone  had  authority 
under  the  proceedings  which  had 
brought  them  into  the  dispute ; 
it  was  undertaken  by  two  of  them 
alone,  while  the  majority  were  so 
far  from  making  these  two  their 
representatives,  and  the  deposit¬ 
ories  of  the  powers  of  all,  that 
they  had  expressly  declared  they 
would  not  concur  in  the  measures 
which  the  minority  was  about  to 
adopt. 

From  the  commencement  of  the 
disputes  between  Holland  and  Bel¬ 
gium,  the  city  of  Antwerp  had 
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been  in  the  possession  of  the 
latter,  but  the  citadel  was  still  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  former.  The  citadel 
commanded  the  navigation  of  the 
river,  and  the  town  was  every 
moment  at  its  mercy.  Below  the 
town  are  other  forts  on  both  sides 
of  the  Scheldt ;  particularly  Lillo 
on  the  right  bank,  and  Lief- 
kenshoek  on  the  left,  which,  like 
the  citadel,  were  held  by  the 
Dutch  troops.  The  citadel  lies 
above  Antwerp,  on  the  same  side 
of  the  river,  and  is  separated  from 
it  by  an  esplanade  varying  in 

breadth  from  50  to  200  yards. 

* 

It  was  originally  built  by  the  Duke 
of  Alba,  during  the  attempt  of 
the  Netherlands,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
Philip  the  Second  of  Spain.  It 
was  constructed  by  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  engineers  of  the  day,  and 
had  long  been  reputed  one  of  the 
strongest  fortifications  in  Europe. 
Its  exterior  presented  a  pentagon, 
surrounded  by  bastions,  all  of  them 
defended  by  ditches  of  great  width 
and  depth .  In  its  interior  were  ac¬ 
commodations,  partly  bomb-proof, 
for  a  large  garrison,  and  it  con¬ 
tained  within  itself  an  abundant 
supply  of  water.  On  the  west  it 
was  guarded  by  a  strong  out-work, 
and  the  broad  and  deep  Scheldt, 
the  waters  of  which  supplied  the 
ditches;  and  were  prevented,  by 
means  of  sluices,  from  retiring 
with  the  retiring  tide.  On  the 
land-side,  the  only  approach  was 
defended  by  an  out-work  called 
the  lunette  of  St.  Lawrence,  The 
point  from  which  attack  was  most 
easy,  was  the  esplanade  between 
the  citadel  and  the  city ;  but  if 
that  position  were  made  use  of 
for  purposes  of  attack,  the  city  was 
necessarily  exposed  to  destruction 
from  the  defensive  fire  of  the 
citadel.  The  Dutch  garrison  con¬ 
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sisted  of  between  four  and  five 
thousand  men,  commanded  by  Ge- 
neral  Chasse,  a  veteran  and  de¬ 
termined  officer,  instructed  and 
resolved  to  defend  himself  to  the 
last.  The  Dutch  government,  to 
meet  the  possibility  of  France  and 
Belgium  having  ulterior  objects, 
likewise  brought  its  army  into  the 
field,  and  called  out  the  land- 
sturm  or  general  militia,  for  the 
defence  of  the  interior.  For  simi¬ 
lar  reasons,  Prussia  marched  a 
corps  of  observation  from  West¬ 
phalia,  across  the  Rhine,  to  the 
right  bank  of  the  Meuse. 

On  the  15th  of  November,  the 
van-guard  of  the  French  army 
destined  for  the  siege  entered  Bel¬ 
gium  at  Mons,  commanded  by 
Marshal  Gerard,  who  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  two  of  the  sons  of  King 
Philip.  The  army  was  much 
larger  than  was  required  for  the 
mere  reduction  of  the  fortress, 
being  composed  of  such  a  force  as 
would  be  able  to  meet  any  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Dutch  to  raise 
the  siege.  It  consisted  of  five 
divisions  of  infantry,  amounting  to 
nearly  50,000  men,  with  6,000 
cavalry,  and  a  strong  battering 
train.  One  division,  under  Ge¬ 
neral  Tiburce  Sebastiani,  was  sta¬ 
tioned  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Scheldt,  to  watch,  and,  if  possible, 
to  attack,  the  inferior  forts  upon 
that  side,  so  as  to  deprive  the 
Dutch  of  the  navigation  of  the 
river;  but  these  forts  had  been 
placed  out  of  danger  by  cutting 
the  dykes,  and  surrounding  them 
with  water.  On  the  30th  of  No¬ 
vember,  the  besieging  army  having 
taken  up  its  position  before  the 
citadel,  and  being  ready  to  com¬ 
mence  its  operations.  Marshal  Ge¬ 
rard  summoned  General  Chasse  to 
surrender.  The  principal  object 
of  the  communication,  however. 
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was,  to  ascertain  the  terms  on 
which  the  city  would  be  spared. 
The  Marshal  stated  in  his  sum¬ 
mons,  that  he  intended  to  coniine 
his  attack  to  that  part  of  the 
citadel  which  was  not  opposite  to 
the  city;  that  he  would  not  avail 
himself  of  the  advantages  afforded 
by  the  weakness  of  the  fortress  on 
the  side  of  Antwerp,  and  by  the 
shelter  of  the  houses;  and  he 
therefore  expected  that  the  city 
would  not  be  exposed  to  the  lire 
of  the  fortress.  Part  of  the  works 
of  the  city  had  been  occupied 
indeed  by  French,  instead  of  Bel¬ 
gian  troops ;  but  this  measure 
had  been  adopted  in  order  to 
prevent  occurrences  which  might 
justify  the  citadel  in  retaliating. 
General  Chasse,  while  he  an¬ 
nounced  his  determination  to  hold 
out  until  his  means  of  defence 
should  be  exhausted,  declared  that 
lie  would  consider  Antwerp  and 
its  fortifications  neutral,  so  long 
as  no  use  was  made  of  them,  or  of 
those  exterior  works  depending  on 
them  which  might  be  directed 
against  the  citadel,  or  its  outwork 
the  tete  de  Flandres  on .  the  op¬ 
posite  side  of  the  Scheldt.  It  was 
to  be  understood  likewise  that  the 
free  communication  with  Holland 
by  the  river  was  to  continue 
uninterrupted.  The  Marshal  and 
the  General  differed  as  to  what 
works  should  be  reckoned  to  be¬ 
long  properly  to  the  fortifications 
of  the  city.  The  former  insisted 
that  an  outwork  called  the  lu¬ 
nette  de  Montebello,  which  could 
be  used  very  efficiently  against  the 
citadel,  and  likewise  the  counter- 
gards,  and  every  thing  which  did 
not  form  part  of  the  proper  en- 
ciente,  could  not  be  treated  as 
belonging  to  the  fortifications  of 
the  city.  He  would,  therefore, 
fire  from  them,  if  he  thought  fit; 
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and  he  appealed,  for  his  right  to 
do  so,  to  die  sieges  of  1746  and 
1792,  in  which  the  city,  he  said, 
had  been  considered  as  neutral,  by 
mutual  consent,  without  the  be¬ 
siegers  giving  up  the  right  of 
carrying  on  their  operations  from 
the  exterior  works.  Neither  would 
he  agree  that  the  navigation  of 
the  Scheldt  should  continue  un¬ 
interrupted,  though  he  seemed 
willing  to  consent,  not  to  make 
use  of  the  outworks  of  the  city 
against  the  tete  de  Flandres.  On 
the  other  hand.  General  Chasse 
maintained,  that  neither  the  for¬ 
tifications  of  Antwerp,  nor  the 
detached  works  and  forts,  could 
be  justly  used  against  the  citadel, 
if  Antwerp  itself  was  to  be  saved : 
that  these  works  had  been  con¬ 
structed,  not  as  a  means  of  attack 
against  the  citadel,  but  solely  for 
the  defence  of  the  city  :  that  they 
had  always  been  treated  in  this 
light  by  the  military  authorities 
of  the  city ;  and  that  the  first 
shot  fired  from  them  would  be 
considered  a  declaration  that  Ant¬ 
werp  itself  was  taking  part  in  the 
siege.  He  still  insisted,  likewise, 
on  the  free  communication  with 
Holland  by  the  river.  Thus  these 
communications  were  far  from 
making  it  certain  that  the  city 
was  to  be  spared.  Numbers  of 
the  inhabitants,  though  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  hastened  from 
its  walls,  carrying  with  them  their 
most  valuable  property.  Others 
deposited  their  goods  in  cellars 
and  vaults.  The  citadel,  however, 
did  not,  during  the  siege,  direct 
a  single  shot  against  it.  The  few 
lives  which  were  lost  within  its 
walls,  were  lost  by  the  fire  of  the 
French.  Its  safety  was  probably 
owing  to  the  consideration  that 
General  Chasse,  if  he  had  fired 
upon  the  city,  even  on  sufficient 
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provocation,  would  thereby  have 
removed  the  only  obstacle  to  the 
French  Marshall's  attacking  him 
from  a  side  on  which  defence  was 
most  difficult. 

The  French  opened  the  trenches 
towards  fort  St.  Lawrence.  They 
carried  on  their  approaches  against 
that  strong  outwork  of  the  citadel 
without  much  serious  opposition 
either  from  the  tire,  or  from 
sorties  of  the  besieged,  and  began 
to  think  they  would  find  their  task 
as  easy  as  they  had  anticipated. 
They  opened  their  fire  on  the  4th 
of  December,  from  ten  batteries, 
against  the  out-work  of  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  as  well  as  the  body  of  the 
citadel,  and  under  cover  of  this  tire 
they  pushed  on  their  works  with 
great  activity.  Night  and  day, 
between  sixty  and  seventy  pieces 
of  battering  artillery  and  howitzers 
rained  shot  and  shells  on  the 
devoted  citadel.  General  Chasse, 
too,  now  opened  his  tire,  and  re¬ 
turned  shot  and  shells  with  equal 
vigour.  Every  day  presented  a 
repetition  of  the  preceding— -an 
unremitting  mutual  cannonade,  oc¬ 
casionally  diversified  by  sallies  in 
which  part  of  the  works  of  the 
besiegers  were  destroyed,  while 
the  tire  from  the  bastions  dis¬ 
mounted  their  guns,  and  occasioned 
considerable  loss  among  their  men. 
The  cannonade  continued  for  ten 
days  without  intermission,  but 
the  citadel  was  necessarily  the 
greater  sufferer,  in  consequence  of 
its  being  the  single  object  of  the 
common  tire  of  all  the  numerous 
batteries  of  the  enemy.  General 
Chasse,  in  one  of  his  dispatches, 
described  the  bombardment  as 
unequalled  in  history.  There 
were  sometimes  no  fewer  than 
fourteen  bombs  in  the  air  at  once. 
Scarcely  a  building  in  the  citadel 
remained  standing.  Its  surface 
Vol.  LXXIV.  c 


presented  one  mass  of  ruins. 
Even  the  barracks,  powder  maga¬ 
zines,  and  casemattes,  which  had 
been  considered  bomb-proof,  were 
penetrated  by  the  projectiles  of  the 
besiegers,  blown  up,  burned  down, 
or  battered  to  pieces.  The  post¬ 
erns,  and  the  communications 
between  the  bastions  came  to  be 
the  only  places  of  safety  for  that 
part  of  the  garrison  which  was  not 
at  the  guns.  The  French  had 
succeeded,  too,  in  blowing  up  the 
sluice  which  retained  the  waters 
of  the  Scheldt  in  the  ditches,  and 
the  latter  were  left  nearly  dry  at 
every  ebb.  The  garrison,  how¬ 
ever,  continued  its  resistance,  and 
kept  up  its  tire  with  undiminished 
vigour,  the  French  officers  them¬ 
selves  admitting  that  the  defence 
was  conducted  with  the  greatest 
valour  and  skill.  An  attack  on 
fort  St.  Lawrence  was  repulsed  ; 
and  it  was  found  necessary  to  erect 
additional  batteries,  as  well  as  to 
sap  it.  On  the  14th  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  the  French  sprung  three 
mines  under  its  salient  angle.  A 
practicable  breach  being  thus  ef¬ 
fected,  they  immediately  made  an 
assault,  and  carried  the  fort,  taking 
prisoners  between  sixty  and  seven¬ 
ty  of  the  small  detachment  of 
Dutch  troops  which  had  been  left 
to  defend  it.  The  greater  part  of 
the  men  had  previously  been  with¬ 
drawn  into  the  citadel,  and  the 
guns  had  been  dismounted  and 
removed. 

The  fort  St.  Lawrence  was  now 
added  to  the  means  to  be  used 
against  the  main  body  of  the  cit¬ 
adel.  A  great  number  of  new 
batteries  were  erected,  and  the 
works  were  pressed  forward  day 
and  night,  till  the  counterscarp 
itself  was  undermined.  Still,  how¬ 
ever,  the  lire  of  the  garrison  was 
maintained  with  as  much  constancy 
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as  tlie  rained  state  of  their  works 
and  defences  allowed,  and  every 
premature  assault  of  the  besiegers 
was  vigorously  repulsed.  The 
latter  brought  from  Liege  an  enor¬ 
mous  mortar  called  the  Monster  of 
Liege,  which  was  said  to  weigh 
15,000  pounds,  and  which  dis¬ 
charged  a  bomb  two  feet  in  dia¬ 
meter.  On  the  morning  of  the 
22nd  of  December,  the  breaching 
batteries  were  opened  against  the 
body  of  the  citadel,  and  played 
with  such  tremendous  effect,  to 
which  the  diminished  means  of  the 
garrison  could  make  but  an  in¬ 
adequate  reply,  that  it  was  plain 
every  thing  would  be  ready  for  an 
assault  in  eight-and-forty  hours. 
On  the  following  day,  general 
Chasse  found  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  hold  out  longer.  The 
strength  of  the  garrison  was  en¬ 
tirely  exhausted.  In  consequence 
of  the  drawing  off  of  the  water 
from  the  moat,  the  fresh  water  in 
the  wells  sunk  so  low  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  the  garrison  could 
procure  even  what  was  absolutely 
necessary.  All  the  bomb-proof 
places  were  ruined,  so  that  the 
soldiers,  in  the  midst  of  the  bom¬ 
bardment,  were  so  crowded  in  the 
posterns,  the  communications,  and 
the  galleries,  that  they  had  scarcely 
a  moment’s  repose.  The  bomb¬ 
proof  hospital,  in  which  were  all 
the  wounded  and  amputated  sol¬ 
diers,  who  were  not  in  a  condition 

to  be  removed,  threatened  every 
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moment  to  fall,  and  bury  the  in¬ 
mates.  In  the  left  glacis  of  one 
of  the  bastions,  the  enemy  had 
opened  a  breach  of  from  80  to  100 
metres,  which  had  already  nearly 
half  filled  up  the  ditch.  A  descent 
to  the  ditch  had  been  effected,  and 
the  enemy  had  only  to  spring  his 
mine  and  blow  the  counterscarp 
into  the  ditch,  to  mount  to  the 


assault.  In  these  circumstances, 
general  Chasse,  believing  justly 
that  he  had  done  every  thing  which 
honour  demanded  of  him  in  defence 
of  the  post  committed  to  his  care, 
offered,  on  the  morning  of  the  23rd, 
to  deliver  up  the  citadel  as  had 
been  demanded  by  marshal  Gerard 
on  the  30th  of  November,  and  to 
retire  with  his  garrison  into  Hol¬ 
land.  The  marshal  refused  to 
agree  to  the  latter  demand,  unless 
forts  Lillo  and  Liefkenshoek,  far¬ 
ther  down  the  river,  were  likewise 
given  up.  These  forts  were  not 
under  the  command  of  general 
Chasse  ;  but  he  offered  to  remain  a 
prisoner  of  war  along  with  his 
officers.  The  French  commander, 
however,  insisted  that  the  surrender 
of  the  forts  should  be  an  article  of 
the  capitulation,  and  that  the 
whole  garrison  should  become  pri¬ 
soners  of  war,  if  that  article  was 
not  accepted  by  the  cabinet  of  the 
Hague.  Even  in  that  case,  they 
were  to  march  out  with  the  honours 
of  war,  laying  down  their  arms  on 
the  glacis.  It  was  provided  that 
the  Dutch  flotilla  of  gun-boats  in 
the  Scheldt  should  not  be  included 
in  the  capitulation.  The  officer 
who  commanded  these  armed  ves¬ 
sels  having  failed  in  an  attempt  to 
carry  them  down  the  river,  burned 
them  rather  than  allow  them  to 
fall  into  the  power  of  the  enemy. 
Marshal  Gerard  in  his  order  of 
the  day  stated  the  loss  of  the 
besieging  army  at  108  men  killed, 
and  687  wounded.  He  added 
that,  during  the  siege,  14,000 
metres  (between  eight  and  nine 
English  miles)  of  trenches  had 
been  opened,  and  63,000  cannon 
balls  bad  been  fired  at  the  citadel. 
The  loss  of  the  besieged  was 
stated  at  90  killed,  349  wounded, 
and  67  missing. 

In  virtue  of  the  capitulation,  the 
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French  army  took  possession  of  the 
citadel,  and  the  Dutch  troops, 
having  laid  down  their  arms, 
awaited  the  determination  of  the 
king  as  to  the  surrender  of  the 
forts  on  the  Scheldt.  The  king 
bestowed  the  highest  praises  on 
the  defence  made  by  Chasse  and 
his  garrison  ;  he  instantly  named 
the  veteran  a  Knight  Grand  Cross 
of  the  military  order  of  William, 
and  sent  to  him  the  decoration  of 
the  order  which  he  himself  wore. 
He  refused,  however,  to  give  orders 
for  the  surrender  of  Lillo  and  Lief- 
kenshoek.  Marshal  Gerard  then 
offered  to  allow  the  Dutch  garrison 
to  return  to  Holland  on  their  en¬ 
tering  into  a  formal  engagement 
not  to  bear  arms  against  France  or 
her  allies,  and  especially  against 
Belgium,  so  long  as  the  contem¬ 
plated  arrangements  between  Hol¬ 
land  and  Belgium  were  incomplete. 
General  Chasse  refused  to  accept 
this  offer,  and  he  and  his  com¬ 
panions  in  arms  were  marched,  as 
prisoners  of  war,  into  France.  The 
citadel  was  given  up  to  Belgian 
troops  3  the  French  army  again 
put  itself  in  motion,  and,  by  the 
end  of  the  year,  had  returned  with¬ 
in  its  own  frontier. 

A  law  was  forthwith  proposed 
in  the  Belgian  congress,  by  the  first 
article  of  which  thanks  were  voted 
to  the  French  army,  and  by  the 
second,  the  monumental  lion  erect¬ 
ed  at  Waterloo,  to  commemorate 
the  triumph  of  that  immortal  day, 
was  to  be  removed,  as  being  “  an 
emblem  of  violence  and  despotism, 
and  perpetuating  the  remembrance 
of  a  triumph  achieved  by  brute 
force  over  civilisation.”  It  was  to 
be  replaced  by  a  monument  in 
which  the  dags  of  France  and  Bel¬ 
gium  were  to  float  for  ever  in  fra¬ 
ternal  concord.  The  first  article 
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of  the  law  was  adopted,  the  second 
was  rejected. 

Among  the  German  States 
which  had  received  popular  insti¬ 
tutions,  none  presented  a  legisla¬ 
tive  body  more  animated  by  a 
popular  spirit  than  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Baden.  The  accession 
of  the  reigning  grand  duke,  who 
had  a  disputable  title  against 
which  Bavaria  could  have  ad¬ 
vanced  dangerous  claims/  presented 
an  opportunity  of  enforcing  con¬ 
cessions  which  the  popular  leaders 
did  not  fail  to  improve.  Among 
other  measures  a  law  was  carried 
establishing  freedom  of  the  press 
without  a  censorship,  though  like¬ 
wise  without  the  intervention  of 
juries.  This  enactment  was  looked 
upon  with  an  evil  eye  by  the  des¬ 
potic  members  of  the  confederation. 
They  apprehended  that  the  press 
which  it  established  would  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  propagating  rebellion 
and  revolution,  and  they  were  sure 
that  its  existence  would  be  a  bad 
example  to  their  own  subjects.  The 
possible  interference  of  the  diet  had 
in  truth  been  foreseen  ;  and  in  the 
chambers  of  Baden,  as  well  as  from 
the  press,  the  rights  and  powers  of 
the  diet  had  been  subjected  to  dis¬ 
cussions  and  to  legislative  proposals 
which  seemed  to  question  its 
supremacy.  A  belief  having  gone 
abroad  that  the  diet  had  ordered, 
or  was  about  to  order,  the  suspen¬ 
sion  of  the  law  on  the  press,  public 
meetings  were  held  to  vote  ad¬ 
dresses  praying  the  grand  duke  to 
refuse  obedience  to  any  such  order, 
if  it  should  be  issued.  The  grand 
duke,  probably  at  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  or  command  of  the  diet,  put 
forth  a  decree  prohibiting  these 
meetings  to  be  held ;  and  he  re¬ 
fused  to  receive  from  the  citizens 
of  Manheim  an  address  directed 
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against  this  latter  decree,  adding, 
that  the  press  had  already  done 
great  harm  by  its  intemperance, 
and  that  Baden  was  already  viewed 
in  a  very  equivocal  light  by  the 
other  German  governments. 

The  same  apprehensions  had 
been  entertained  in  Bavaria,  where 
they  were  greatly  increased  by  the 
course  of  events  in  Baden.  Rhenish 
Bavaria,  in  particular,  had  sent 
forth  various  periodical  publica¬ 
tions  which  alarmed  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  diet ;  and  its  agitators 
had  begun  to  create  political 
unions,  for  the  purpose  of  realizing 
their  peculiar  political  reveries. 
The  government  issued  a  procla¬ 
mation  prohibiting  these  associa¬ 
tions  as  being  contrary  to  the  con¬ 
stitution  ;  but  its  influence  was 
very  limited,  and  the  democratical 
press  openly  resisted  it.  The  diet 
interfered.  By  a  decree  of  the 
13th  of  March,  it  declared  that 
such  publications  tended  to  dimin¬ 
ish  the  dignity  and  security  of  the 
confederation  as  well  as  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  states,  to  endanger  the 
peace  and  tranquillity  of  Germany, 
to  loosen  the  bonds  of  confidence 
and  attachment  between  princes 
and  people,  and  annihilate  the  au¬ 
thority  of  governments — to  attack 
the  inviolability  of  sovereigns, — 
threaten  persons  and  property  by 
appeals  to  force, — instigate  to  com¬ 
motion, — introduce  into  Germany 
political  disorganization  and  anar¬ 
chy,  and  form  and  propagate  as¬ 
sociations  dangerous  to  the  state. 
In  conformity,  therefore,  with  the 
provisional  law  for  the  press  which 
had  been  adopted  by  the  diet  on 
the  20th  of  September,  1819,  it 
ordered  that  three  journals,  two  of 
which  were  published  in  Rhenish 
Bavaria,  and  a  third  at  Hanau, 
should  be  suppressed,  and  the 


editors  prohibited  from  publishing, 
during  five  years,  any  similar  jour¬ 
nal  in  any  state  of  the  confedera¬ 
tion.  The  governments  of  Bavaria 
and  Electoral  Hesse  were  required 
to  notify  to  the  diet  within  four 
weeks  the  due  execution  of  this 
order.  Neither  the  government 
of  Bavaria  nor  of  Hesse  made  any 
resistance  to  the  order  as  an  inter¬ 
ference  with  their  constitutional 
rights.  The  popular  agitators 
forthwith  determined  to  have  re¬ 
course  to  the  excitement  of  large 
meetings  convoked  in  the  open  air, 
to  rouse  the  enthusiasm  which  in 
Germany  is  so  easily  awakened, 
and  which  is  by  no  means  least 
vivid  when  its  objects  are  most 
vague  and  undefined.  The  old 
castle  of  Hambach,  in  Rhenish 
Bavaria,  not  far  removed  from  the 
French  frontier,  was  selected  as 
the  first  place  of  assembly.  The 
Bavarian  government  forbade  the 
meeting.  Then  it  changed  its 
mind,  and  revoked  the  prohibitory 
rescript.  The  convocation  was 
accordingly  held  on  the  2?th  and 
28th  of  May.  The  persons  present 
amounted  to  about  20,000.  It 
neither  was,  nor  had  ever  been  in¬ 
tended  to  be,  a  Bavarian  meeting. 
Multitudes  flocked  to  it  from  Elec¬ 
toral  Hesse,  from  Nassau,  Rhenish 
Prussia,  Baden,  and  Wurtemberg; 
and  its  character  was  still  better 
marked  by  the  presence  of  Polish 
refugees,  and  French  national 
guards.  Patriotic  songs  were 
sung  ;  patriotic  speeches  were  de¬ 
livered  ;  it  was  resolved  to  hold 
other  meetings  of  the  same  kind  ; 
and  the  solemnity  concluded  with 
a  repast  laid  out  on  the  open  plain. 
The  speeches  which  attracted  most 
notice,  and  were  most  loudly  ap¬ 
plauded,  were  of  a  nature  to  excite 
the  fears  of  all  regular  govern- 
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ments.  Amid  their  smoke  and 
heat  nothing  could  be  distinctly 
traced  except  democracy  and  revo¬ 
lution.  Insurrection  and  civil  war 
were  treated  as  very  easy  and  very 
desirable  things,  which  would  not 
fail  to  place  the  orators,  and  en¬ 
lightened  lovers  of  justice  and 
liberty,  like  the  orators,  in  their 
natural  place  at  the  head  of  society. 
One  of  them  denounced  all  the 
German  princes  as  traitors.  He 
brandished  the  sabre,  presented  to 
him  by  his  admirers,  when  he  had 
been  compelled  to  give  up  the 
publication  of  a  seditious  periodical 
journal,  crying  out  fc  Liberty  and 
Equal ity.”  Songs  and  toasts  were 
given  in  the  same  spirit ;  and  the 
more  moderate  politicians,  who  had 
expected  good  from  the  meeting, 
now  repented  that  it  had  ever 
taken  place.  The  Bavarian  govern¬ 
ment,  which  had  placed  itself  in 
an  unpleasant  relation  to  its  con¬ 
federates  by  sanctioning  the  solem¬ 
nity,  now  issued  a  rescript  strongly 
condemning  it  and  all  assemblies 
of  the  same  kind,  denouncing  the 
“  popular  seductions,  seditious 
illegal  fraternizations,  and  symbols 
of  criminal  opposition,"  by  which 
it  was  stated  to  have  been  charac¬ 
terized— and  declaring  its  deter¬ 
mination  to  employ  all  the  means 
necessary  to  support  its  constitu¬ 
tion,  and  its  relations  to  the  Ger¬ 
manic  confederation. 

The  diet,  however,  which  had  al¬ 
ready  been  concocting  uncontrolled 
measures  against  the  spread  of  poli¬ 
tical  discussion,  had  now  found  a  pre¬ 
text  for  proceeding  with  them  ,wh  ich 
it  was  determined  should  not  pass 
unimproved.  It  found  the  origin  of 
all  the  evils  which  it  dreaded,  in  the 
legislative  bodies  of  the  constitu¬ 
tional  estates,  and  it  determined 
to  render  their  efficiency  subor¬ 
dinate  to  its  own  supremacy.  In 
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Baden,  the  law  in  favour  of  the 
liberty  of  the  press  had  been 
carried,  in  a  great  measure,  by 
open  threats  of  refusing  the  sup¬ 
plies.  A  similar  spirit  of  resist¬ 
ance  had  been  manifested  by  the 
estates  of  Hesse  Cassel  in  relation 
to  the  army;  and  those  of  Darm¬ 
stadt  had  been  involved  in  an  alter¬ 
cation  with  the  grand  duke,  in 
consequence  of  having  voted  ail 
address  expressive  of  their  un¬ 
easiness  at  seeing  certain  publica¬ 
tions  announce,  without  censure 
or  contradiction,  the  approaching 
interference  of  the  diet.  The  diet 
resolved, therefore,  toattack  direct¬ 
ly  the  powers  exercised  by  the 
legislative  bodies,  as  being  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  obligations  by 
which  every  member  of  the  federal 
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body  was  bound  to  its  companions. 
Austria  and  Prussia  took  the  ini¬ 
tiative,  representing  that  the  fer¬ 
mentation  in  several  countries  of 
Germany  now  arrived  at  such  a 
height,  that  it  not  only  menaced 
the  internal  tranquillity  and  the 
safety  of  the  different  states,  but 
even  the  existence  of  the  whole 
confederation,  the  permanent  con¬ 
nection  of  the  German  States,  the 
immense  number  of  journals  and 
revolutionary  pamphlets  which  in¬ 
undated  the  country,  the  abuse  of 
speech  even  in  the  chambers  of  the 
states,  the  daily  progress  of  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  propagandism,  which  did  not 
blush  to  appear  in  open  day, — and 
that  the  ineffectual  attempts  of 
each  particular  Government  to  re¬ 
press  these  disorders,  had  impress¬ 
ed  on  their  majesties  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  revolution  of  Ger¬ 
many  was  advancing  at  a  rapid 
pace  to  maturity,  and  would  un¬ 
avoidably  burst  forth,  if  longer 
tolerated  by  the  confederation. 
They  condemned  the  conduct  of 
the  chambers  in  the  constitutional 
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states,  both  as  their  proceedings 
regarded  their  own  princes  and  the 
confederation,  declaring  the  tend¬ 
encies  which  had  been  given  to 
these  institutions  to  be  most  de¬ 
plorable  ;  and  they  insisted  on  the 
absolute  necessity  of  protecting  the 
confederation  against  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  legislative  bodies,  and  of 
the  press.  If  the  measures  about 
to  be  proposed  should  disappoint 
their  expectation  ;  if  Germany 
should  be  doomed  not  to  see  the 
revival  of  order  and  internal  tran¬ 
quillity,  and  if  the  authority  of  the 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  diet 
by  virtue  of  the  federal  laws,  for 
the  maintenance  of  those  greatest 
of  all  blessings,  should  incur  the 
risk  of  being  disavowed ;  then,  their 
majesties,  the  emperor  of  Austria 
and  king  of  Prussia,  in  their  soli¬ 
citude  for  the  destiny  of  the  states 
united  in  the  confederation,  which 
they  do  not  separate  from  the  care 
they  bestow  on  their  own,  justly 
appreciating  the  danger  of  seeing 
the  whole  social  system  of  Europe 
shaken  by  anarchy,  and  faithfully 
fulfilling  their  duties  to  the  con¬ 
federation,  are  firmly  resol  ved  to 
employ,  at  the  invitation  of  one  or 
all  of  the  confederate  states,  every 
means  at  their  disposal  for  the 
maintenance  and  execution  of  the 
federal  constitution,  its  important 
objects,  and  the  resolutions  of  the 
diet,  to  which  they  have  served, 
and  will  serve,  as  bases, — in  short, 
to  avert  every  attack  upon  the  con¬ 
federation  and  its  members,  from 
whatever  quarter  it  may  be  direct¬ 
ed,  so  that  the  punctual  and  exact 
execution  of  the  resolutions  of  the 
diet  may  be  secured,  with  that 
degree  of  certainty  which  alone 
can  guarantee  the  tranquillity  of 
our  common  country/'  On  this 
preamble,  Austria  and  Prussia  pro¬ 
posed  to  the  diet  a  decree  to  en- 
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able  the  different  governments  to 
resist  the  encroachments  of  their 
legislative  bodies.  The  provisions 
of  this  decree  were  deduced  from 
those  articles  of  the  treaty  of 
Vienna  that  fixed  the  relation  in 
which  the  different  states  stood,  and 
the  duties  which  they  owed  to  the 
confederation.  That  act  declared 
that,  even  in  states  which  should 
receive  legislative  bodies,  all  the 
powers  of  the  state  must  still  re¬ 
main  united  in  its  head,  and  that 
the  sovereign  could  be  limited  by 
the  co-operation  of  these  assem¬ 
blies  only  in  the  exercise  of  cer¬ 
tain  rights.  Therefore  it  was  now 
proposed  to  enact,  that  every  Ger¬ 
man  sovereign,  as  a  member  of  the 
confederation,  was  not  only  author¬ 
ized  to  reject,  but  that  the  very 
object  of  the  confederation  render¬ 
ed  it  his  duty  to  reject,  all  peti¬ 
tions  of  estates  which  might  have 
a  contrary  tendency.  The  25th 
and  26th  articles  of  the  same 
federative  act  had  declared,  that, 
though  the  maintenance  of  internal 
tranquillity  belonged  only  to  the 
government  of  each  country,  yet, 
to  maintain  the  internal  security 
of  the  whole  confederation,  all 
might  co-operate  to  restore  order, 
in  case  of  resistance  being  offered 
to  a  government  by  its  subjects, 
or  of  open  insurrections,  or  dan¬ 
gerous  movements  in  several  of 
the  states ;  that  if  a  government, 
so  resisted  or  threatened,  should 
demand  the  assistance  of  the  con¬ 
federation,  the  latter  was  bound 
instantly  to  grant  that  assistance ; 
and  if  the  government  of  a  coun¬ 
try,  in  which  insurrection  had 
broken  out,  was  notoriously  unable 
to  suppress  it,  and  was  hindered, 
at  the  same  time,  by  circumstances, 
from  applying  for  assistance,  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  confederation,  even 
in  the  absence  of  any  application. 
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to  interfere  for  the  re-establishment 
of  order.  It  was  now  to  be  en¬ 
acted,  that  these  provisions  should 
be  considered  applicable  to  all  cases 
in  which  legislative  assemblies 
should  attempt  to  make  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  the  taxes,  necessary  for  the 
government,  depend  directly  or 
indirectly  on  the  accomplishment 
of  other  objects;  for  these  assem¬ 
blies,  it  was  said,  could  not  place 
the  internal  legislation  of  a  state 
in  opposition  to  the  object  of  the 
confederation,  nor  impede  the  ful¬ 
filment  of  the  federal  duties  in¬ 
cumbent  on  the  sovereign,  parti¬ 
cularly  the  levying  of  the  necessary 
supplies.  The  federal  act  had  far¬ 
ther  provided,  that  in  those  coun¬ 
tries  where  the  publicity  of  the 
debates  of  the  estates  was  guaran¬ 
teed  by  the  constitution,  the  free 
expression  of  opinion  should  not 
be  used,  either  in  the  debates 
themselves,  or  in  the  publication 
of  them  by  the  press,  in  a  manner 
calculated  to  endanger  the  tran¬ 
quillity  of  the  particular  state,  or 
of  all  Germany,  and  that  provision 
should  be  made  for  this  in  the  re¬ 
gulations  of  the  Chambers:  there¬ 
fore  the  governments  of  the  confe¬ 
deration  now  bound  themselves 
severally  and  collectively  to  each 
other,  to  adopt  and  carry  into  elfect, 
as  they  had  hitherto  been  bound 
to  do  by  their  federal  relations, 
proper  measures  to  prevent  all 
attacks  on  the  confederation  in  the 
assemblies  of  the  estates,  and  to 
repress  such  attacks,  each  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  forms  of  its  own  consti¬ 
tution.  It  was  farther  to  be  de¬ 
clared,  that  the  interpretation  of 
the  federal  act  belonged  to  the  con¬ 
federation  alone,  to  be  exercised 
through  the  diet,  its  legal  organ  ; 
and,  in  order  to  secure  the  dignity 
and  rights  of  the  confederation, 
and  to  facilitate  in  the  several 
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states  the  maintenance  of  the  con¬ 
stitutional  relations  between  the 
government  and  these  assemblies 
of  states,  a  committee  was  to  be 
appointed  by  the  diet,  to  make 
itself  constantly  acquainted  with 
the  proceedings  of  the  estates  in 
the  German  confederate  states, — - 
to  take  into  consideration  all  pro¬ 
posals  and  resolutions,  contrary  to 
the  obligations  towards  the  confe¬ 
deration,  or  the  rights  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  guaranteed  by  the  fede¬ 
ral  compact,  and  to  give  notice  of 
them  to  the  diet,  which,  if  it 
judged  the  matter  deserving  of  at¬ 
tention,  was  then  to  consult  with 
the  governments  interested.  The 
committee  was  to  be  appointed  for 
six  years,  at  the  end  of  which  its 
continuance  would  be  taken  into 
consideration. 

This  decree  was  followed,  on  the 
5th  of  July,  by  another  which  laid 
down  certain  rules  of  political  sur¬ 
veillance  to  be  observed  by  all  the 
states.  By  this  ordinance  it  was 
provided,  that  the  confederated 
governments  should  exercise  the 
most  rigid  watchfulness  over  all 
persons  in  their  respective  coun¬ 
tries,  who,  by  public  speeches, 
writings,  or  actions,  might  give 
reason  for  suspecting  that  they 
were  engaged  in  seditious  under¬ 
takings, — -should  make  reciprocal 
communications  of  all  discoveries 
respecting  any  secret  associations, 
and  the  persons  who  became  mem¬ 
bers  of  them,— -and  should  mutually 
assist  each  other  with  the  utmost 
promptitude  in  all  measures  neces¬ 
sary  for  tracing  them.  It  was  de¬ 
clared,  that  no  periodical  writing, 
or  other  political  work,  of  less  than 
twenty  nine  sheets,  written  in  Ger¬ 
man,  and  appearing  in  a  state 
not  included  in  the  confedera¬ 
tion,  should  be  introduced  into 
any  of  the  states  of  the  confedera* 
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tion  without  the  previous  authority 
of  the  government.  All  associa¬ 
tions  for  political  objects,  or  cal¬ 
culated  under  whatever  name  to 
serve  political  purposes,  were  uni¬ 
versally  interdicted.  All  popular 
assemblies,  likewise,  and  popular 
festivals,  except  such  as  were  cele¬ 
brated  in  observance  of  ancient 
custom,  were  prohibited,  unless 
sanctioned  by  the  permission  of 
the  competent  authorities,  and 
every  attempt  to  organize  or  to 
call  such  meetings,  whether  ver¬ 
bally,  or  by  writing,  was  declared 
to  be  punishable.  Even  when 
they  should  be  permitted,  the  de¬ 
livery  of  political  speeches,  or  the 
procuring  signatures  to  addresses 
or  resolutions,  was  made  criminal. 
Foreigners,  as  well  as  natives,  were 
expressly  forbidden  to  display  flags 
or  colours,  to  plant  trees  of  liberty, 
to  wear  cockades,  or  other  distinct¬ 
ive  marks,  except  those  of  the 
country  to  which  they  belonged. 
A  rigorous  superintendence  was  to 
be  exercised  over  all  foreigners 
who  should  take  refuge  within  the 
states  of  the  confederation  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  political  offences  com¬ 
mitted  at  home;  and  each  state 
bound  itself  to  deliver  up  such 
political  offenders,  being  subjects 
of  another  confederated  state,  as 
might  have  fled  to  it  in  order  to 
escape  punishment.  The  diet  re¬ 
enacted,  too,  the  provisions  of  1819 
in  respect  to  the  universities,  the 
governments  engaging  themselves 
reciprocally  to  expel  from  the  uni¬ 
versities,  and  other  public  institu¬ 
tions,  all  teachers  who  should 
abuse  their  situations  to  inculcate 
doctrines  contrary  to  public  order, 
or  subversive  of  the  existing  order 
of  things.  The  existing  laws  against 
secret  associations  in  the  univer¬ 
sities,  and  especially  against  the 
universal  Burschenshaft,  which  was 


supposed  still  to  exist,  were  to  be 
rigorously  enforced.  Finally,  the 
governments  of  the  confederation 
pledged  themselves  to  support  each 
other  by  prompt  mutual  military 
aid.  These  regulations  were  im¬ 
mediately  followed  by  an  edict  of 
the  diet,  suppressing  two  of  the 
journals  published  in  the  grand 
duchv  of  Baden. 

_ v 

These  decrees  clearly  went  to 
deprive  the  legislative  bodies  in  the 
constitutional  states  of  their  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  to  subject  them  to 
external  control  in  some  of  their 
most  important  functions.  The 
diet  consisted  of  princes ;  it  was 
not  a  body  in  whose  constitution 
any  class  of  the  citizens  had  a 
share  $  it  was  the  sole  interpreter 
of  the  act  which  regulated  its  own 
powers ;  and  it  claimed  the  preroga¬ 
tive  of  restraining  legilsative  cham¬ 
bers  in  every  thing  which  it  might 
deem  contrary  to  its  dignity  or  its 
rights.  The  decree  might  be  de- 
ducible,  in  all  its  parts,  from  the 
federal  act ;  but  this  consequence 
only  tended  to  place  that  act  and 
the  bodies  whose  independence  it 
impaired  in  mortal  opposition  to 
each  other.  The  decrees,  however, 
were  unanimously  adopted  on  the 
28th  of  June  by  the  ministers  of 
all  the  members  of  the  confedera¬ 
tion.  Austria  and  Prussia  could 
not  possibly  have  carried  it  by  their 
own  votes ;  but  some  of  the  con¬ 
stitutional  sovereigns  were  willing 
to  be  freed  from  the  shackles  of 
chambers  which  had  been  forced 
upon  them ;  and  others,  more  in¬ 
significant,  could  not  be  expected 
to  resist  the  influence  and  exam¬ 
ple  of  their  powerful  neighbours. 
The  decrees  were  duly  promuh 
gated  by  the  different  governments, 
the  only  political  authority  which 
the  diet  could  recognize ;  but  the 
promulgate  did  not  take  place 
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without  loud  remonstrances,  and 
the  display  of  much  discontent, 
especially  in  the  constitutional 
states.  In  Hesse  Cassel,  where 
the  chambers  had  been  suddenly 
dissolved,  partly  because  they 
were  urging  a  law  regarding 
the  press,  and  partly  because  they 
threatened  an  impeachment  of  the 
electors  ministers,  the  standing 
committee  protested  against  the 
promulgation  of  these  resolutions 
of  the  diet,  on  the  ground  that 
they  violated  the  constitution  of 
the  electorate;  and  could  not  be 
made  legally  binding  without  re¬ 
ceiving  the  sanction  of  the  estates. 
In  Hanover,  the  communication 
of  the  resolutions  to  the  chambers 
called  forth  an  address  which  in 
reality  approved  of  them,  but  con¬ 
tained  a  reservation  regarding  the 
interior  affairs  of  the  kingdom. 
“  The  states  of  Hanover  agree,” 
said  they,  that  it  is  not  to  them, 
but  to  the  diet,  that  the  interpret¬ 
ation  of  federal  laws  belongs ;  but 
still,  called  together  as  they  are 
to  watch  over  the  constitution,  it 
is  their  duty  to  examine  the  sense 
and  meaning  of  these  resolutions, 
more  especially  as  they  operate  on 
representative  governments.  The 
representative  constitutions  already 
existing  are  guaranteed  by  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  confede¬ 
ration  from  all  changes  except  such 
as  shall  be  effected  by  constitu¬ 
tional  means;  and  as  the  states 
submit  voluntarily  to  what  the 
fundamental  laws  determine  in 
regard  to  their  rights,  so  they 
reckon  on  the  justice  of  their  illus¬ 
trious  sovereign  for  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  that  principle  in  its  full 
tenour.  The  states  will  ever  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  the  whole  sove¬ 
reign  power  is  vested  in  the  king's 
person,  and  that  he  is  bound  to 
the  co-operation  of  the  states  for 


the  exercise  of  certain  rights  only. 
They  consider  themselves  obliged 
to  enable  the  king  to  fullil  his 
federal  obligations,  and  they  look 
upon  it  as  fortunate,  that  in  the 
event,  which  they  hope  will 
never  happen,  of  the  internal 
tranquillity  being  disturbed,  either 
by  the  resistance  of  their  fellow 
citizens,  or  the  propagation  of  sedi¬ 
tious  doctrines,  or  the  breaking 
out  of  open  sedition,  the  confedera¬ 
tion  wrould  be  obliged,  on  the  de¬ 
mand  of  the  sovereign,  to  lend  him 
prompt  assistance.  They  consider 
as  a  still  greater  advantage  that, 
in  case  of  the  government  being 
notoriously  unable  to  put  down 
insurrection,  and  forced  to  call 
upon  the  confederation,  it  would 
be  prepared  to  do  so  even  though 
not  called  on.  The  legislature  of 
every  country  should  have  due 
regard  to  the  decrees  of  the  most 
illustrious  diet,  when  confined  to 
their  proper  limits.  But  the 
States  of  Hanover  must  declare 
that  the  diet  cannot  hinder  his 
majesty  from  confiding  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  interior  affairs  of 
the  kingdom  to  them  ;  and  the 
word  petition  in  the  resolutions  of 
the  diet  is,  therefore,  synonymous 
with  proposition.  They  are  there¬ 
fore  convinced  that  the  diet  had 
no  intention  of  interference  with 
their  deliberations,  which,  beside, 
his  majesty  would  not  permit.” 
The  Grand  Duke  of  Weimar,  in 
the  decree  by  which  he  announced 
these  provisions  to  his  little  state 
and  its  small  parliament,  while  he 
admitted  that  they  were  intended 
and  required  to  protect  the  inter¬ 
nal  security  of  Germany,  declared 
that  his  duty  to  his  own  subjects 
called  on  him  to  testify  openly 
that  they  had  in  every  particular 
conducted  themselves  with  such 
respect  to  the  laws,  such  attach* 
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njent  to  himself  and  the  Grand 
Ducal  family,  as  to  convince  him, 
that,  though  the  measures  of  the 
diet  were  absolutely  necessary 
to  secure  the  tranquillity  of  Ger¬ 
many,  yet  in  his  dominions  no¬ 
thing  could  be  found  to  call  for 
them.  In  whatever  part  of  the 
country  he  had  resided,  he  had 
found  the  same  affectionate  loyalty 
which  had  always  distinguished 
the  inhabitants,  and  with  respect 
to  the  university  of  Jena,  the  stu¬ 
dents  continued  to  distinguish 
themselves  by  diligence  and  orderly 
conduct.  In  Wirtemberg  and  Ba¬ 
varia  numerous  addresses  were 
presented  to  the  government,  pray¬ 
ing  that  it  would  refuse  its  sanc¬ 
tion  to  the  decrees  of  which  it  had 
already  approved  by  its  minister  at 
the  diet.  The  addresses,  moreover, 
were  generally  couched  in  lan¬ 
guage  which  only  showed  more 
clearly  the  design  of  resisting  the 
federal  authorities,  or  insulted  and 
provoked  the  leading  members  of 
the  federal  government.  An  ad¬ 
dress  from  Rhenish- Bavaria  spoke 
thus :  —  tf  What  have  we  to  do 
with  Austria,  that  old,  musty, 
Worm-eaten,  hollow  trunk  ?  It  will 
be  dashed  to  the  ground  by  the 

worms  of  time,  and  in  the  storm 

/ 

will  crush  all  those  who  seek  pro¬ 
tection  under  its  boughs.  What 
advantages  can  absolute  Prussia 
offer  to  constitutional  Bavaria  ? — - 
that  treacherous  cane  which  pierces 
through  the  hand  that  thinks  by 
leaning  on  it  to  find  support.  How 
can  Prussia  protect  the  rights  of 
Bavaria? — that  red  hot  Moloch  to 
which,  with  heathenish  madness,  a 
father  must  offer  his  only  child. 
What  protection  would  be  to  us 
that  deformed  iron  Colossus  with 
feet  of  clay  ?  O  King  !  thy  people 
adjures  thee  aloud,  close  not  the 
unhappy  alliance  with  those  abso¬ 


lute  powers,— drive  the  tempter 
back, — trifle  not  with  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  Bavarians ; — quit  not 
thy  people  in  the  hour  of  trial  and 
of  danger,  that  thou  mayest  not, 
when  too  late,  have  to  repent  of 
having  thrust  them  from  thee, — 
that  when,  hereafter,  thou  shalt 
become  disgusted  with  being  the 
vassal  slave  of  the  foreigners,  thy 
people  may  not  turn  away  from 
thee  when  thou  shalt  crave  its 
aid,  and  may  not  say?  ‘Seek  help 
from  them  in  whom  thou  hast  more 
confided  than  in  thy  Bavarian  peo¬ 
ple/  ”  These  addresses  were  in 
general  returned  to  the  parties 
who  had  taken  the  trouble  to  pre¬ 
pare  them,  with  no  other  answer 
than  a  reprimand  of  the  machina¬ 
tions  of  an  evil-disposed  faction, 
and  the  premeditated  propagation 
of  groundless  apprehensions,  or  an 
advice  to  the  petitioners  to  confine 
themselves  within  their  proper 
sphere  of  action,  and  lay  down 
their  spirit  of  unfounded  opposition 
and  presumptuous  contradiction. 
In  Baden,  the  university  of  Frei¬ 
burg  was  closed  for  a  while,  and 
re-opened  after  having  received 
a  new  organization.  In  Hesse- 
Darmstadt,  when  the  estates  as¬ 
sembled  in  the  end  of  December, 
the  first  business  brought  before 
them  was  a  motion  to  declare  that 
the  decrees  of  the  diet  went  be¬ 
yond  its  powers,  and  to  pass  a 
resolution  pledging  the  chambers 
to  maintain  and  exercise  their  con¬ 
stitutional  right  without  regard 
to  the  obnoxious  regulations. 

In  Poland,  the  suppression, 
during  the  preceding  year,  of  the 
premature  and  unaided  insurrec¬ 
tion  by  which  it  had  attempted  to 
recover  its  independence,  was  na¬ 
turally  followed  by  measures  of 
severe  precaution  on  the  part  of 
Russia.  The  contest  had  been 
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too  severe,  and,  at  some  points  of 
its  progress,  had  been  accompanied 
with  too  much  danger,  to  render 
it  probable  that  the  Emperor  would 
allow  former  relations  to  continue, 
or  former  privileges  to  be  preserved. 
So  soon  as  all  military  resistance 
had  ceased,  and  the  remains  of  the 
scattered  insurgents  had  sought 
refuge  beyond  the  frontier,  an  am¬ 
nesty  was  granted,  which,  while  it 
excluded  from  mercy  the  ring¬ 
leaders  and  most  active  partisans 
of  the  rebellion,  whether  in  the 
council  or  in  the  field,  gave  secu¬ 
rity  to  the  great  mass  of  those 
whose  safety  would  have  been 
compromised,  if  a  system  of  univer¬ 
sal  vengeance  had  been  adopted. 
Under  its  protection,  the  Polish 
troops,  which  had  fled  into  the 
neighbouring  states,  returned  to 
their  country,  with  the  exception 
of  obnoxious  individuals  to  whom 
the  amnesty  did  not  extend.  Even 
small  pensions  were  allotted,  in  the 
mean  time,  to  such  of  the  rebel 
officers  who  had  not  quitted  the 
kingdom,  and  were  not  reached  by 
the  exceptions  in  the  act  of  par¬ 
don.  But  it  was  determined, 
likewise,  to  annihilate,  if  possible, 
that  state  of  existence  as  a  sepa¬ 
rate  nation,  enjoying  its  own  con¬ 
stitution,  and  having  nothing  in 
common  with  the  proper  provinces 
of  the  Russian  empire,  which  was 
thought  to  have  kept  alive  the 
wish  for  national  independence. 
The  Congress  of  Vienna  had  pro¬ 
vided,  that  Poland  should  be  go¬ 
verned  by  a  constitution  of  its 
own ;  that  separate  constitution 
had  been  granted  by  Alexander; 
and  alleged  violations  of  its  pro¬ 
visions  were  among  the  most  pro¬ 
minent  of  the  causes  assigned  for 
the  insurrection.  That  constitu¬ 
tion  was  now  to  be  abolished,  and 
Poland  was  to  be  amalgamated 


with  Russia.  By  an  ukase  issued 
in  the  month  of  February,  the 
Emperor  declared  his  imperial  will 
that  Poland,  with  a  separate  ad¬ 
ministration,  should  become  an 
integral  part  of  the  empire,  “and 
its  inhabitants  form  but  one  nation 
with  the  Russians,  bound  together 
by  uniform  and  national  senti¬ 
ments/'  An  organic  statute  of 
the  same  date  specified  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  new  incorporating 
union,  and  the  amount  of  them 
was,  that  Poland  was  in  future 
to  be  governed  merely  as  any  other 
Russian  province.  It  was  declared 
that  “  the  kingdom  of  Poland  is 
for  ever  to  be  re-united  to  the 
Russian  empire,  and  to  form  an 
inseparable  part  of  that  empire, 
having  a  particular  administration 
conformable  to  its  local  necessities, 
as  well  as  a  civil  and  military 
code/’  There  was  to  be  but  one 
coronation  of  the  Emperor  of  all 
the  Russias,  and  King  of  Poland. 
It  was  to  take  place  at  Moscow  in 
the  presence  of  deputies  from  Po¬ 
land,  “  as  from  the  other  parts  of 
the  empire/’  There  was  to  be  no 
longer  a  separate  Polish  army ; 
Poland  was  to  contribute  its  due 
proportion,  with  the  other  pro¬ 
vinces  to  the  pecuniary  wants,  and 
the  military  defence  of  what  was 
thenceforth  to  be  a  common  coun¬ 
try.  The  Catholic  religion,  as 
being  that  of  the  majority  of  the 
Poles,  was  to  be,  in  an  "especial 
manner,  an  object  of  the  care  of 
the  state ;  but  all  religions  were 
to  be  permitted,  and  the  Catholic 
and  Greek  churches  were  to  retain 
respectively  their  separate  proper¬ 
ties.  The  administration  of  the 
kingdom  was  vested  in  a  council  of 
administration,  a  council  of  state, 
and  various  other  subordinate  au¬ 
thorities,  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  the  government  of  the  other 
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provinces  was  already  provided  for. 
All  previous  laws  and  instructions 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this 
statute  were  expressly  repealed  ; 
and  as  this  statute  merely  provided 
various  commissions  of  imperial 
administrators  and  advisers,  the 
sovereign  and  legislative  power 
residing  exclusively  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  the  Polish  diet  and  consti¬ 
tution,  such  as  they  were,  were 
now  at  an  end.  Other  measures 
were  adopted  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  same  object  of  de¬ 
stroying  the  “nationality”  of  Po¬ 
land.  The  soldiers  and  under- 
othcers  who  had  served  with  the 
insurgents,  whether  they  had  been 
taken  prisoners,  or  had  returned 
into  the  kingdom  since  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  contest,  were  incorpo¬ 
rated  with  the  Russian  regiments. 
In  this  there  certainly  was  policy, 
and  the  measure  might  be  useful 
both  to  the  men  themselves  who 
were  now  in  destitution,  and  to 
the  peace  of  the  country,  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  dis¬ 
turbed  by  bodies  of  starving  and 
disbanded  soldiery.  But  none  of 
these  characteristics  belonged  to  a 
vindictive  ukase,  by  which  5,000 
Polish  families  were  ordered  to  be 
transplanted  from  Podolia  to  the 
Steppes  to  be  there  enrolled  in  the 


military  service.  They  were  to 
consist  of  the  families  of  persons 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  insur¬ 
rection,  or  who,  from  their  mode 
of  life,  are  calculated,  in  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  local  authorities,  to 
excite  the  distrust  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.”  Under  the  pretext,  too, 
of  providing  for  poor  and  orphan 
children,  whose  poverty  was  to  be 
determined  solely  by  the  Russian 
authorities,  a  great  number  of 
Polish  boys  were  transplanted  to 
the  military  colonies  in  the  Asiatic 
recesses  of  the  empire.  The  use 
of  the  Polish  language  was  prohi¬ 
bited  in  all  the  tribunals  of  Lithu¬ 
ania,  Volhynia,  Podolia,  and  the 
Ukraine.  The  University  of  War¬ 
saw  was  shut  up.  The  medical, 
theological,  and  astronomical  works 
were  allowed  to  > remain;  the 
rest  of  its  library,  rich  in  books 
and  manuscripts,  and  the  collec¬ 
tions  of  prints  and  medals,  were 
ordered  to  be  removed  to  St. 
Petersburgh — for,  said  the  impe¬ 
rial  order,  “  as  the  Russian  troops 
took  Warsaw  by  force  of  arms,  all 
these  articles  belong  to  Russia  by 
right  of  war.”  But  the  debts 
due  by  the  library  and  museum 
were  to  be  paid  by  Poland,  al¬ 
though  she  had  been  deprived  of 
all  the  collections. 
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SPAIN,  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  present  year,  pre¬ 
sented  no  occurrence  of  any  im¬ 
portance,  till  the  approaching  death 
of  Ferdinand  excited  the  interest 
of  Europe,  and  seemed  to  threaten 
a  change  in  the  Spanish  succession. 
The  health  of  the  king  had  been 
rapidly  declining ;  on  the  17th  of 
September  his  life  was  despaired 
of,  and  ere  the  breath  was  out 
of  his  body,  intrigues  were  forming 
to  seize  his  crown.  Ferdinand  had 


only  an  infant  daughter,  and  lie 
thought  he  had  secured  her  tran¬ 
quil  succession.  By  the  ancient 
laws  of  Spain,  the  crown  was  here¬ 
ditary  according  to  the  order  of 
primogeniture,  without  distinction 
of  sex ;  but  the  Salic  law  of  France 
had  been  introduced  along  with 
the  princes  of  the  House  of  Bour¬ 
bon,  and  females  continued  to  be 
excluded  from  the  throne  till  1?  89, 
when  Charles  IV.,  by  means  of  a 
secret  sanction  of  the  Cortes,  abro- 
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gated  the  restriction,  and  restored 
the  ancient  rule  of  succession.  In 
1812;  the  Cortes  re-established  the 
Salic  law,  and,  as  Ferdinand  had 
no  sons,  his  brother,  Don  Carlos, 
was  heir  presumptive.  Ferdinand, 
however,  not  acknowledging  the 
legality  of  these  proceedings  of  the 
Cortes,  had  issued  a  decree  in 
March  1830,  replacing  the  right  of 
succession  on  the  same  footing  on 
which  it  had  stood  in  1789*  and 
his  daughter  was  thus  capacitated 
to  mount  the  throne.  But  his 
daughter  was  an  infant ;  his  bro¬ 
ther,  Don  Carlos,  was  the  head  of 
a  powerful  and  bigotted  party, 
who  had  already  possessed  influ¬ 
ence  enough  to  raise  rebellion 
against  the  undoubted  title  and 
actual  possession  of  Ferdinand  him¬ 
self.  All  the  intrigues  of  this 
party  were  now  brought  to  bear 
on  the  weakened  mind  of  the  dying 
king.  They  were  supported  by  his 
ministers,  eager  to  secure  the  fa¬ 
vour  of  Don  Carlos,  who  promised 
to  be  the  successful  competitor,  in 
the  event  of  a  disputed  succession  ; 
and  the  king  was  prevailed  on  to 
employ  what  seemed  to  be  the  last 
scene  of  his  life,  in  disinheriting 
his  own  daughter,  and  approving 
of  a  decree  by  which  he  restored 
the  Salic  law  to  full  operation.  In 
all  probability  even  the  absence  of 
this  formal  revocation  would  not 
have  obstructed  the  enterprize  of 
the  Carlists.  They  were  said  to 
have  already  made  the  necessary 
preparations  for  proclaiming  Don 
Carlos,  so  soon  as  the  king  should 
expire.  They  were  strong  in  the 
army  ;  they  had  the  support  of  the 
royal  volunteers,  and,  in  an  espe¬ 
cial  manner,  of  the  priesthood,  in 
whose  eyes  even  the  stern  despotism 
and  bigotry  of  Ferdinand  were 
tainted  with  liberality  and  mode¬ 
ration.  They  would  have  found 


a  pretext  for  their  rebellion,  by 
treating  the  ordinance  of  1830  as 
a  regulation  which  could  not  be 
considered  valid,  because  it  had  not 
been  sanctioned  by  any  assembly 
of  the  Cortes. 

The  queen  had  friends  in  the 
council  who  informed  her  of  what 
had  been  done,  and  were  ready  to 
join  in  maintaining  the  rights  of 
her  daughter;  but  the  king  was 
helpless;  and  civil  war  seemed  to  be 
the  only  mode  in  which  the  succes¬ 
sion  could  be  determined.  However, 
the  very  next  day,  after  Ferdinand 
had  been  announced  as  alreadydead, 
and  his  attendants  were  only  wait¬ 
ing  to  witness  the  dissolution  of 
the  unconscious  monarch,  the  dis¬ 
ease,  unexpectedly,  and  at  once, 
took  a  favourable  turn  ;  ail  symp¬ 
toms  of  immediate  danger  disap¬ 
peared,  and  consciousness  and  un¬ 
derstanding  'were  restored.  The 
queen  instantly  brought  before 
him  the  injustice  which  he  had 
committed,  or  to  which  he  had 
been  made  a  party,  when  incapable 
of  deliberating  on  what  was  going 
on  ;  she  pressed  the  rights  of  their 
child ;  sire  revealed  the  readiness 
with  which  ministers  had  joined 
the  faction  of  his  brother;  she 
insisted  on  the  danger  which  must 
necessarily  arise  to  his  own  author¬ 
ity  from  teaching  a  prince,  sup¬ 
ported  by  so  powerful  a  party,  to 
consider  himself  clothed  with  a 
legal  title.  The  indignation  of  the 
king  was  easily  excited,  as  well  as 
his  fears.  His  own  approbation  of 
his  daughter's  exclusion  had  been 
obtained,  when  he  was  in  the  ago¬ 
nies  of  death  ;  and  the  advantage 
which  the  Carlists  had  attempted 
to  take  of  his  mental  weakness  to 
wound  his  best  affections,  sealed 
their  kite.  The  ministry  were  dis¬ 
placed  ;  Calomarde  himself  was 
sent  into  confinement  in  a  fortress; 
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and  the  queen  was  appointed  re¬ 
gent  during  the  illness  of  her  hus¬ 
band.  As  the  enemies  of  herself 
and  her  daughter  belonged  to  the 
class  of  the  most  ultra  absolutists, 
she  was  necessarily  led  to  seek  her 
friends  among  men  of  a  more  libe¬ 
ral  and  moderate  character,  and  to 
strengthen  her  cause  by  popular 
measures.  M.  Zea  Bermudez  was 
recalled  from  the  embassy  at  Lon¬ 
don,  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  new  ministry.  Several  of  the 
captains-general  of  the  provinces, 
who  were  known  to  be  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  Don  Carlos,  were  dismissed  - 
and  so  high  were  the  expectations 
that,  under  the  protection  of  the 
queen,  a  better  order  of  things  was 
approaching,  that  in  Madrid  itself 
the  Spanish  funds  rose  ten  per 
cent.  A  decree  was  issued,  re¬ 
opening  all  the  universities,  which 
had  been  closed  from  a  dread  of 
the  propagation  of  liberalism.  The 
decree  spoke  a  language  which  had 
been  long  unheard  in  the  penin¬ 
sula.  It  stated,  that,  among  the 
obstacles  which  had  impeded  the 
improvement  and  glory  of  the 
country,  tc  the  ignorance  which, 
like  a  disease,  has  spread  so  exten¬ 
sively  throughout  all  classes  of  the 
nation,  that  scarcely  a  single  indi¬ 
vidual  has  escaped  from  the  con¬ 
tagion,  is  not  the  least.  In  fact, 
from  this  disastrous  source  have 
sprung  the  capital  vices  which  de¬ 
stroy  kingdoms  and  annihilate  in¬ 
stitutions  the  most  just,  prudent, 
wise,  and  beneficial ;  by  the  same 
cause  are  produced  divisions,  fac¬ 
tions,  foul  denominations,  the  spe¬ 
cious  arguments  by  means  of  which 
the  most  abominable  crimes  are 
affected  as  virtues,  and  those  pas¬ 
sions  assume  the  name  of  public 
good  which  most  injure  and  oppose 
it.”  Then  followed,  what  Spain 
so  much  needed,  a  general  amnesty 


for  all  past  political  offences.  All 
emigrants  on  account  of  political 
opinions  or  actions  were  allowed  to 
return  to  the  possession  of  their 
property,  the  exercise  of  their  pro¬ 
fessions,  and  the  enjoyment  of  their 
honours  and  decorations.  All  pend¬ 
ing  trials  for  political  offences, 
committed  prior  to  the  date  of  the 
amnesty,  were  to  be  dropped  ; 
where  trial  had  not  yet  begun,  the 
accusation  was  to  be  dismissed ; 
where  sentence  had  been  already 
pronounced,  its  execution  was  to 
be  discharged.  Two  classes  of 
offenders,  however,  were  still  ex¬ 
cepted,  viz. — 1.  Those  members  of 
the  Cortes  who  had  voted  at  Seville 
for  the  deposition  of  the  king,  and 
the  appointment  of  a  regency ;  2. 
Those  who  had  headed  an  armed 
force  against  the  king  during  any 
of  the  previous  convulsions — words 
which  were  probably  intended  to 
reach  only  general  officers,  but 
which  might  have  been  made  to 
include  numerous  classes  of  officers 
of  an  inferior  grade,  who  might, 
for  a  time,  have  held  an  indepen¬ 
dent  command  over  small  detach¬ 
ments.  Many  distinguished  Spa¬ 
niards  who  had  served  under  the 
Cortes,  in  civil  or  military  stations, 
and  who,  though  pardoned,  had 
been  proscribed  from  all  public 
employments,  were  now  called  into 
the  service  of  the  state.  The  Car- 
lists  sank,  in  the  meantime,  atleast, 
almost  without  resistance.  Their 
military  retainers,  and  more  par¬ 
ticularly  the  royalist  volunteers, 
attempted  here  and  there  to  pro¬ 
duce  disturbances;  but  these  only 
required  the  intervention  of  the 
police,  and  the  regular  army  re¬ 
mained  faithful  to  its  duty.  When 
the  king,  who  had  hitherto  re¬ 
mained  at  San  Ildefonso,  returned 
to  Madrid,  in  the  middle  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  his  arrival  was  hailed  with  en- 
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tliusiastic  rejoicings.  The  theatres, 
which  had  usually  been  deserted., 
were  crowded  to  sing  songs  in  ho¬ 
nour  of  Ferdinand  and  his  queen. 
The  latter  seemed  to  be  becoming 
the  favourite  of  a  nation,  and  se¬ 
curing  a  crown  on  the  head  of  her 
daughter,  while  her  sister,  the 

Duchess  of  Berri,  already  an  exiled 

'  •> 

princess,  had  become  the  inmate  of 
a  French  prison  in  attempting  to 
recover  a  forfeited  throne  for  her 
son.  On  the  last  day  of  the  year, 
Ferdinand  issued  a  decree,  for¬ 
mally  recalling  the  ordinance  by 
which  he  had  restored  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  females  from  the  succession. 
He  declared,  that  it  had  been  ex¬ 
torted  from  him,  not  only  when 
he  was  in  the  agonies  of  expected 
death,  but  by  lying  misrepresenta¬ 
tions,  that  all  Spain  demanded  it, 
and  the  inviolability  of  the  mo¬ 
narchy  required  it ;  whereas  in 
truth  it  had  been  desired  only  by 
a  traitorous  faction,  and  was  in 
contradiction  to  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  kingdom. 

In  Portugal,  during  the  pre¬ 
sent  year,  Don  Pedro  carried  into 
execution  his  threat  of  attempting 
to  recover,  by  force  of  arms,  from 
his  brother,  the  throne  which  be¬ 
longed  to  his  daughter.  From  the 
moment  of  his  arrival  in  Europe, 
chased  from  his  Brazilian  empire. 
Ids  agents  had  been  actively  em¬ 
ployed  in  endeavouring  to  draw 
men  to  his  standard.  France  and 
England  were  the  principal  scenes 
of  the  activity  of  his  recruiting 
officers.  The  governments  of  these 
countries  were  to  be  neutral  in  the 
approaching  conflict;  but  they 
scarcely  concealed  on  which  side 
their  wishes  lay,  and,  while  they 
professed  neutrality,  they  allowed 
hostile  armaments  to  be  equipped 
under  their  jurisdiction  against 
Don  Miguel  Although  Don  Pe¬ 


dro  had  been  dismissed  from  the 
Brazils,  because  the  Brazilians 
thought  the  continuance  of  his 
reign  inconsistent  with  liberty,  he 
was  considered  a  fit  champion  to 
make  a  free  constitution  triumph 
in  Europe.  France,  in  her  love 
for  spreading  constitutions  through 
the  world,  would  have  sent  an 
army  into  Portugal,  as  willingly 
as  she  did  into  Belgium  and  Italy  ; 
but  as  an  army  would  have  to  be 
transported  by  sea;  this  was  a 
measure  which  required  the  con¬ 
currence  of  England ;  and  Eng¬ 
land,  instead  of  being  entitled  to 
employ  arms  against  the  monarch 
whom  the  people  of  Portugal  had, 
de  facto ,  set  over  themselves,  in 
favour  of  an  unacknowledged  prin¬ 
cess,  whom,  de  factq,  they  had  re¬ 
jected,  would  have  been  bound  to 
prevent  the  armed  interference 
of  a  foreign  power  in  their  civil 
dissensions.  Nevertheless,  no  ob¬ 
stacle  was  presented  to  the  levying 
of  men,  the  buying  of  vessels,  the 
purchase  and  shipment  of  arms  and 
ammunition.  Disbanded  soldiers 
and  half-pay  officers  were  allured 
by  the  prospect  of  more  rapid 
gains  than  could  be  secured  by  the 
regular  course  of  promotion  in  their 
native  service.  The  naval  part  of 
the  expedition  was  put  under  the 
command  of  an  officer  who  held 
a  commission  in  the  British  navy. 
He  was  deprived  of  his  British 
rank,  and  became  a  Portuguese 
admiral.  Great  part  of  the  new 
levies,  however,  consisted  of  raw 
recruits,  persons  of  idle  habits, 
accustomed  to  any  thing  but  dis¬ 
cipline- — men  of  desperate  fortunes 
or  suspicious  characters  —  likely 
to  become  sources  of  embarrass¬ 
ment,  rather  than  of  assistance, 
so  soon  as  plunder  should  fail,  and 
the  slender  resources  of  Don  Pedro 
should  be  exhausted.  To  these 
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troops  were  joined  the  military 
who  had  been  dismissed  from  Bra¬ 
zil,  the  refugees  whom  the  pro¬ 
scriptions  of  Miguel  had  spread 
over  Europe,  and  the  regiments 
which  had  hitherto  been  success¬ 
fully  maintaining  the  cause  of  the 
young  queen  in  the  Azores.  The 
means  seemed  altogether  inade¬ 
quate  for  the  conquest  of  a  king¬ 
dom  ;  but  the  invader  flattered 
himself  that  his  appearance  in  Por¬ 
tugal  would  be  the  signal  for  a 
general  revolt  against  the  usurper, 
as  well  among  the  military  as 
among  the  general  population  of 
the  country. 

From  St.  Michael,  one  of  the 
Azores,  the  place  of  rendezvous, 
the  expedition  sailed  for  the  coast 
of  Portugal  on  the  27th  of  June. 
It  consisted  of  two  frigates,  three 
corvettes,  three  armed  brigs,  and 
four  schooners,  besides  transports, 
and  a  number  of  gun-boats  to 
cover  the  landing.  The  army  on 
board  did  not  amount  to  ten  thou¬ 
sand  men,  of  whom  about  fifteen 
hundred  consisted  of  the  British 
and  French  recruits.  It  was 
scantily  provided  with  artillery, 
and  still  more  scantily  with  ca¬ 
valry.  The  point  on  which  the 
attack  was  to  be  made  was  care¬ 
fully  concealed.  Miguel  had  pre¬ 
pared  himself  for  the  invasion ; 
but  he  knew  not  whether  to  con¬ 
centrate  his  forces  around  the 
capital,  or  distribute  them  to 
different  places  where  a  disembark¬ 
ation  might  be  practicable.  In  the 
mean  time,  he  issued  a  decree 
declaring,  that,  wherever  the  enemy 
should  attempt  or  effect  a  landing, 
the  district  was  to  be  considered 
as  in  a  state  of  siege.  The  plans 
of  the  invaders  were  at  length 

o 

disclosed,  by  the  fleet  appearing, 
on  the  8th  of  July,  off  Oporto. 
The  Portuguese  military  in  the 
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neighbourhood  were  too  weak, 
or  too  unskilful,  to  prevent  the 
disembarkation.  Don  Pedro  landed 
his  troops,  a  little  to  the  north¬ 
ward  of  the  mouth  of  the  Douro, 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  man. 
Next  morning  they  advanced  upon 
Oporto.  A  few  bodies  of  cavalry 
appeared,  as  if  watching  their 
motions,  but  offered  no  serious 
opposition.  The  invaders  took  un¬ 
disturbed  possession  of  the  city 
in  the  course  of  the  same  day,  the 
enemy  having  retired  to  the  left 
bank  of  the  Douro,  and  destroyed 
the  bridge.  The  castle  of  Foz  was 
likewise  captured.  The  armed 
vessels  entered  the  river ;  under 
the  protection  of  their  fire  a  body 
of  troops  was  transported  to  the 
southern  side,  and  the  Miguelites 
who  had  hitherto  occupied  it,  fell 
back  on  the  road  to  Coimbra. 

Don  Pedro  was  thus  master  of 
a  city  which  was  second  only  to 
the  capital,  and  in  which  he  was 
sure  of  being  well  received  ;  for 
Oporto  had  always  been  distin¬ 
guished  by  attachment  to  the  con¬ 
stitutional  system  which  he  had 
come  to  restore.  This  consideration 
had  probably  been  of  weight  in 
selecting  the  poi  nt  of  at tack.  Oporto, 
moreover,  was  a  defensible  position  ; 
the  command  of  the  river,  so  long 
as  it  could  be  retained,  ensured  the 
communications  with  England  and 
France,  kept  the  fleet  and  the  army 
in  contact,  and  furnished  the 
means  of  receiving  reinforcements 
and  provisions.  The  possession,  too, 
of  so  important  a  city,  so  easily 
achieved,  might  lend  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  of  moral  weight  to  the  enter¬ 
prise,  and  form  a  safe  rallying 
point  for  the  disaffected  who  were 
expected  forthwith  to  flock  to  the 
standard  of  their  rightful  sove¬ 
reign.  It  was  a  position,  however, 
far  removed  from  the  capital.  If 
[2  C] 
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Pedro  should  be  disappointed  in 
his  hopes  of  seeing  the  country  rise 
in  his  favour,  and  the  military 
abandon  his  opponent,  he  had  a 
long  march  to  make  to  the  south¬ 
ward,  while  Don  Miguel  would  be 
concentrating  his  forces,  and  in¬ 
creasing  all  the  means  of  resist¬ 
ance.  Nor  did  Don  Miguel  long 
delay  to  act.  While  the  invaders 
were  completing  their  equipments, 
and  arranging  their  plans  in  Oporto, 
the  royal  troops  had  again  advan¬ 
ced  to  the  Douro,  while  from 
another  direction  they  threatened 
Oporto  by  pushing  forward  their 
posts  as  far  as  Penafiel,  a  town  to 
the  north-east  of  Oporto,  and  on 
the  same  bank  of  the  river.  A 
detachment  of  the  invading  army 
under  the  command  of  colonel 
Hodges,  one  of  the  English  officers 
in  Don  Pedro’s  service,  attacked 
them  in  that  position,  on  the  18th 
of  July,  compelled  them  to  re¬ 
treat,  and  took  possession  of  the 
town.  The  retreat,  however,  was 
so  little  hurried  that  they  carried 
offi  both  their  killed  and  their 
wounded ;  and  the  engagement 
was  so  far  from  being  bloody,  that 
Don  Pedro’s  detachment  lost  only 
six  men.  It  was  forced,  however, 
immediately  to  fall  back  on  Oporto, 
where  a  more  serious  assault  was 
threatened.  Villa  Flor,  the  com¬ 
mander  in  chief,  under  Don  Pedro, 
who  himself  acted  as  regent  for  his 
daughter,  had  crossed  the  Douro, 
to  march  upon  Coimbra.  The 
main  army  of  Miguel  advanced  in 
that  direction,  as  if  to  offer  battle. 
Villa  Flor  fell  back,  and  recrossed 
the  river  to  Oporto.  The  main 
body  of  the  royalists  having  then 
passed  the  Douro  farther  up,  pro¬ 
ceeded  towards  Oporto  from  the 
north-east,  while  the  remainder, 
to  support  this  movement,  were  to 
attempt  to  cross  the  river  in  front 


of  the  city.  Don  Pedro  was  under 
the  necessity  of  marching  out  to 
attack  the  former,  while  his  flotilla, 
and  the  garrison  of  Oporto  were 
opposed  to  the  latter.  On  the 
22nd  of  July,  his  troops  came  up 
with  that  part  of  the  enemy’s 
forces  which  had  gained  the  north¬ 
ern  side  of  the  Douro,  at  Vallongo, 
and  immediately  attacked  them. 
For  a  short  time  the  combat  was 
obstinate,  but  it  terminated  in  the 
retreat  of  the  Miguelites.  Don 
Pedro  claimed  a  great  victory. 
According  to  his  accounts,  he  had 
taken  from  the  enemy  two  thou¬ 
sand  prisoners,  and  the  whole  of 
their  artillery.  These  exaggerated 
statements  were  intended  to  create 
or  to  encourage  partizans,  and  to 
keep  up  appearances  in  the  eyes  of 
Europe.  Though  the  advance  of  the 
Miguelites  was  checked,  and  their 
plans  frustrated,  the  result  bore 
none  of  the  characters  of  a  decisive 
victory ;  for  Don  Pedro,  instead  of 
advancing,  or  pursuing  the  enemy, 
hurried  back  to  his  former  positions 
at  Oporto,  and  began  to  strengthen 
them  with  fortifications.  lie  was 
confined  to  the  city,  and  to  the 
suburb  of  Villa  Nova,  on  the  op¬ 
posite  bank  of  the  river,  while  the 
neighbouring  towns,  from  Pena¬ 
fiel  in  the  rear  of  Oporto, 
round  by  Baltar  or  Bitulta,  to 
Redondo,  were  occupied  by  the 
troops  of  Miguel.  On  the  7th  of 
August,  8,000  of  the  constitution¬ 
alists  advanced  as  far  as  Redondo, 
and  attacked  unsuccessfully  the 
positions  of  the  Miguelites.  They 
were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  a 
considerable  number  of  men,  and, 
according  to  the  statements  of  the 
other  party,  of  a  cannon  and 
howitzer.  But  the  most  discourag¬ 
ing  circumstance  for  the  invaders 
was,  the  utter  disappointment  of 
the  hopes  which  they  had  enter- 
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tained  that  the  population  of  the 
country  would  rise  in  their  favour  ; 
and  that  the  Miguelite  army  would 
desert  its  master.  From  whatever 
cause — whether  from  the  influence 
of  the  priesthood,  or  from  ignorant 
hatred  of  the  constitution  which 
the  young  queen  was  bringing, 
and  which  they  had  already  once 
put  down  with  apparent  goodwill 
— or  from  apprehension  of  the 
armed  force  which  Miguel  had  at 
his  command — -orfrom  mere  apathy 
in  regard  to  public  affairs,  certain 
it  is,  that  nowhere  did  the  popula¬ 
tion  make  any  demonstration  in 
favour  of  the  liberating  Don  Pedro, 
or  encourage  him  to  forsake  the 
protection  of  the  walls  of  Oporto. 
Revolts  springing  up  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  would  both 
have  added  to  his  positive  strength, 
and  would  have  weakened,  by  di¬ 
viding,  the  force  of  his  opponent ; 
but  nowhere  was  tranquillity  dis¬ 
turbed.  However  Miguel  might 
have  gained  the  crown,  or  however 
he  might  have  exercised  its  pow¬ 
ers,  the  people  of  Portugal  made 
no  effort,  and  displayed  by  their 
conduct,  no  desire  to  shake  him 
off,  or  to  welcome  his  niece.  The 
army,  too,  remained  faithful  to  its 
colours.  The  gazettes  of  Don  Pedro, 
indeed,  spoke  now  and  then  of 
scanty  desertions ;  but  the  gazettes 
of  Don  Miguel  were  filled  with 
similar  accounts  of  desertions  from 
the  army  of  Oporto.  Men  who  had 
something  to  lose  were  unwilling 
to  commit  themselves  by  openly 
joining  a  party,  which  seemed  un¬ 
able  to  advance  beyond  the  point 
which  it  had  first  touched.  The 
lower  orders,  ignorant  and  bigotted, 
were  swayed  by  the  priesthood ; 
and  the  priesthood  were  the  avowed 
enemies  of  the  objects  of  Don 
Pedro's  invasion.  After  the  battle 
of  Vallongo,  a  regiment  of  his  army 


wa$  quartered  in  the  convent  of 
St,  Francis.  The  friars  affected  to 
receive  the  troops  cordially,  opened 
their  cellars,  and  offered  their 
guests  as  much  wine  as  they  might 
choose  to  drink ;  but  the  officers 
suspecting  treachery,  permitted 
only  a  small  quantity  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  soldiers.  On  the 
following  evening,  several  friars 
were  observed  to  leave  the  convent; 
and  at  midnight,  the  four  corners 
of  the  building  were  discovered  to 
be  on  fire.  The  flames  spread 
rapidly  j  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  the  troops  escaped.  Two 
soldiers  perished  in  the  convent, 
two,  who  threw  themselves  from  a 
window,  were  killed  on  the  spot, 
and  two,  who  had  been  scorched, 
died  in  the  hospital. 

Neither  v7ere  the  operations  of 
the  naval  squadron  accompanied 
with  more  decisive  success,  though 
they  prevented  the  fleet  of  the 
enemy  from  shutting  up  the  Douro. 
Admiral  Sartorius,  an  English  of¬ 
ficer,  who  commanded  the  squadron 
of  Don  Pedro,  put  to  sea,  so  soon 
as  Oporto  was  occupied,  with  part 
of  his  force,  consisting  of  two 
frigates  of  forty-six  and  forty- 
two  guns,  and  six  smaller  vessels 
carrying  from  ten  to  eighteen 
guns.  His  original  intention  was 
said  to  be  to  blockade  the  Portu¬ 
guese  fleet  in  the  Tagus,  but  the 
latter  v*as  superior  in  weight  of 
metal;  and  when  it  put  to  sea, 
Sartorius,  not  venturing  to  engage 
it,  hung  upon  its  skirts,  watching 
for  an  opportunity  of  cutting  off*  in¬ 
dividual  vessels  from  the  main  body. 
On  the  3rd  of  August,  the  fleet  of 
Don  Miguel,  consisting  of  aline-of- 
battle  ship,  a  fifty-gun  frigate,  and 
three  corvettes  of  tv7enty-six  guns 
each,besidesbrigs,  bore  down  on  the 
constitutional  admiral.  His  in¬ 
feriority  in  strength  did  not  justify 
[2  C  2]  '  * 
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a  battle.  He  manoeuvred  till  he 
gained  the  weather-gage,  passed 
through  the  enemy’s  line,  fired  two 
or  three  broad-sides  at  the  line-of 
battle  ship  and  frigate,  and  then 
retired.  On  the  10th  of  the  same 
month  he  again  engaged  them,  in 
the  hope  of  being  able,  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  to  cut  off 
the  frigate.  He  was  unable  to 
effect  his  purpose,  but  he  shot 
away  the  maintop-mast  of  the 
Miguelite  Admiral,  and,  on  board 
of  his  own  vessel,  had  three  men  kil¬ 
led  and  seven  wounded.  He  forth¬ 
with  returned  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Douro,  to  renew  his  provisions, 
and,  if  possible,  to  obtain  a  re¬ 
inforcement — which  the  exchequer 
of  Don  Pedro  was  ill  able  to  sup¬ 
ply.  Having  refitted  his  squadron, 
he  again  sailed  in  search  of  the  ene¬ 
my,  whom  he  found  in  Vigo  bay. 
They  immediately  stood  out  to  meet 
him,  confident  in  their  superiority 
of  metal  and  numbers.  Sartorius 
did  not  decline  the  engagement, 
hoping  that  his  two  frigates  might 
be  able  to  disable  the  larger  vessels 
of  the  enemy,  while  the  attention 
of  the  others  should  be  occupied 
bv  the  smaller  craft.  The  event 
did  not  altogether  answer  his  ex¬ 
pectations.  After  an  engagement 
of  four  hours,  the  enemy  bore 
away,  but  some  of  Don  Pedro’s 
vessels  were  greatly  injured.  Of 
their  crews,  fourteen  men  were 
killed,  and  thirty-five  wounded, 
including  the  admiral  himself. 
The  Miguelite  admiral  stated  that 
it  was  Sartorius  who  fled  ;  but  he 
admitted  that  his  own  vessels  had 
suffered  considerable  damage,  and 
that  he  had  had  twenty  men  killed, 
and  forty-nine  wounded.  His  supe¬ 
rior  squadron  ought  to  have  given  a 
much  better  account  of  its  op¬ 
ponent. 

While  Don  Pedro  was  surround¬ 


ing  himself  in  Oporto  with  a  series 
of  strong  fortifications,  which  might 
present  to  him  a  secure  place  of 
retreat,  his  brother  was  increasing 
his  forces,  and  preparing  to  drive 
him  from  his  strong  hold.  Great 
part  of  the  Miguelite  army  still 
maintained  its  place  on  the  north 
of  the  Douro,  preventing  the  con¬ 
stitutionalists  from  extending  their 
excursions,  and  exposing  them  to 
great  difficulties  in  procuring  pro¬ 
visions.  Another  division  was  in¬ 
terposed  on  the  south  of  the  river, 
between  Oporto  and  the  road 
to  Coimbra.  The  troops  were  pro¬ 
vided  with  heavy  artillery ;  and 
their  principal  object  was,  to  drive 
the  invaders  from  the  suburbs  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river,  from 
which  they  would  then  be  able  to 
command  the  harbour,  and  to  bom¬ 
bard  their  works.  These  suburbs 
consisted  of  Villa  Nova,  and  of  the 
convent  of  Serra,  which  overlooked 
Villa  Nova.  The  convent,  as  being 
the  more  defensible  position,  and 
one,  the  possession  of  which  would 
enable  the  enemy  greatly  to  an¬ 
noy  the  town,  had  been  fortified, 
and  provided  with  a  strong  garri¬ 
son.  On  the  8th  of  September, 
the  troops  of  Miguel  made  their 
attack.  They  succeeded  in  driving 
the  constitutionalists  from  Villa 
Nova,  of  which  they  took  possession. 
The  constitutionalists,  after  throw¬ 
ing  reinforcements  into  the  con¬ 
vent,  passed  to  the  north  side  of  the 
river,  and  cut  away  the  bridge,  to 
prevent  the  enemy  from  following. 
The  convent  of  Serra,  where  the 
strength  of  the  situation  aided  the 
gallantry  of  the  garrison,  success¬ 
fully  resisted  the  assault.  It  was 
renewed  next  day,  but  with  no 
better  result.  The  possession  of 
Villa  Nova,  however,  enabled  the 
Miguel ites  to  harass  the  city  with 
a  constant  fire  both  of  musketry 
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anti  artillery,  and  to  render  it  a 
work  of  difficulty  to  communicate 
with  or  to  reinforce  the  garrison 
of  the  convent.  On  the  10th  the 
constitutionalists  attempted  to  re¬ 
cover  the  suburb.  Some  of  the 
dot  ill  a  were  brought  up  the  river, 
to  ply  it  with  their  fire  ;  sea¬ 
men  were  landed  from  the  fleet; 
and,  at  the  same  moment,  the  gar¬ 
rison  of  Serra  made  a  sally.  This 
combined  movement  failed  in  all 
its  parts;  the  Miguelites  main¬ 
tained  their  post.  But,  although, 
for  a  while,  they  renewed  their 
bombardments  and  assaults  almost 
daily,  they  were  unable  to  make 
themselves  masters  of  the  convent. 
Contemporaneously  with  these  pro¬ 
ceedings,  some  slight  affairs  took 
place  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
river,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city 
itself.  They  amounted,  however, 
to  little  more  than  a  skirmishing 
warfare  of  picquettes,  intended  by 
the  constitutionalists  to  prevent 
the  enemy  from  taking  up  positions 
too  close  upon  their  works,  and, 
by  the  Miguelites,  to  narrow  the 
circle  which  contained  their  op¬ 
ponents,  or  to  distract  their  atten¬ 
tion  during  the  operations  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Douro. 

The  Miguelites  continued  to 
strengthen  their  position  at  Villa 
Nova  by  erecting  batteries,  from 
which  they  kept  up  an  incessant 
fire  upon  the  city,  which  now 
began  to  be  seriously  injured. 
The  batteries  from  the  other  side 
were  not  idle;  but  neither  they, 
nor  the  armed  brigs  and  gun-boats, 
could  produce  any  permanent  ef¬ 
fect.  On  the  contrary  one  of  the 
vessels  was  sunk,  and  some  others 
were  for  a  time  disabled.  The 
Miguelites  continued  to  make 
unavailing  attacks  on  the  Serra; 
the  constitutionalists  continued  to 
repeat  unavailing  attempts  to 


drive  them  from  Villa  Nova;  but 
no  decisive  operation  took  place  till 
the  29th  of  September,  when  the 
Miguelites,  from  the  north  bank 
of  the  river,  made  a  general  attack 
upon  the  works  round  Oporto. 
They  began  by  attempting  to  turn 
Don  Pedro’s  right,  which  rested 
on  the  river,  and  thus  to  penetrate 
into  the  town.  They  advanced 
with  great  determination,  drove 
back  the  French  battalion,  which 
they  first  met,  and  made  their 
way  as  far  as  the  last  palisade  of 
the  works.  At  the  same  time,  in 
another  part  of  the  line,  they 
forced  the  position  occupied  by 
the  British  battalion,  driving  it 
back  to  the  square  of  its  barracks. 
The  attack  on  the  left  of  the  po¬ 
sition  had  been  less  animated  and 
less  successful.  Reinforcements 
were  brought  up  to  the  points 
where  danger  was  so  imminent ; 
the  French  and  British  battalions 
rallied;  the  assailants  had  brought 
themselves  within  reach  of  the 
batteries,  which  they  were  unable 
to  carry.  Their  efforts  relaxed, 
and  after  manfully  maintaining  the 
attack  for  seven  hours,  they  re¬ 
treated  undisturbed  to  their  for¬ 
mer  positions.  The  loss  sustained 
by  Don  Pedro  fell  principally  on 
the  French  and  British  in  his  ser¬ 
vice,  and  particularly  on  the  of? 
ficers,  the  greater  number  of  whom 
were  killed  or  wounded.  He  had 
escaped  a  great  danger,  and  he 
claimed  a  great  victory.  He  had 
indeed  maintained  his  fortified  po¬ 
sition;  but  it  was  not  to  maintain 
a  position  that  he  had  come  to 
Portugal,  and  the  determination 
with  which  the  enemy  fought  him, 
and  which  his  own  officers  were 
compelled  to  applaud,  seemed  to 
increase  the  improbability  of  his 
being  able  to  do  more.  To  repel 
an  attack  prevented  utter  destjruc^ 
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tion ;  but  the  only  victory  which 
could  bring  him  positive  advantage, 
was  one  which  should  compel  the 
enemy  to  retire,  and  leave  to  him¬ 
self  free  room  to  advance.  Even 
an  attempted  landing  at  Aveiro, 
to  the  south  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Douro,  which  might  have  enabled 
him  to  take  the  enemy  in  the  rear, 
was  defeated  by  the  Miguel ite 
militia. 

After  the  affair  of  the  29th  of 
September,  operations  were  sus¬ 
pended,  with  the  exception  of  some 
shot  and  shells  being  thrown  into 
the  city,  till  the  13th  of  October, 
when  the  Miguelites  commenced  a 
furious  bombardment  of  the  Serra, 
It  was  continued  during  the  whole 
of  that  day  and  night,  and  till  the 
afternoon  of  the  following  day, 
when  the  troops  marched  to  the 
assault,  in  three  columns.  All 
their  exertions  were  rendered  use¬ 
less  by  the  strength  of  the  position, 
and  the  fire  kept  up  from  the 
batteries  on  the  Oporto  side  of 
the  river.  According  to  the  of¬ 
ficial  accounts  of  Don  Pedro,  the 
attack  was  renewed  six  different 
times  in  the  course  of  three  hours. 
The  assailants,  after  suffering  con¬ 
siderable  loss,  returned  within 
their  lines. 

The  commanders  of  Don  Miguel, 
finding  the  difficulty  of  entering 
Oporto,  in  defiance  of  the  strong 
works  with  which  it  was  pro¬ 
tected,  determined  to  proceed  with 
such  operations  as  would  cut  off 
all  supplies  from  the  city.  Their 
army  already  occupied  positions 
on  the  north  of  the  Douro,  which 
extended  from  the  right  bank  of 
that  river  to  the  eastward  of  Oporto, 
round  almost  to  the  city,  prevent¬ 
ing  the  arrival  of  provisions  or  for¬ 
age  from  the  interior.  On  the  left 
bank,  the  constitutionalists  held 
only  the  fortified  convent  of  Serra, 


and  its  garrison  were  confined 
within  its  works.  The  Douro 
itself,  therefore,  was  the  last  hope 
of  Don  Pedro.  The  Miguelites 
proceeded  to  erect  batteries  along 
the  south  shore,  which  not  only 
enabled  them  to  annoy  the  besieged 
in  their  positions ;  but  commanded 
the  bar  and  channel  of  the  Douro, 
rendering  the  approach  of  vessels 
a  task  of  great  hazard,  if  it  was 
at  all  practicable.  The  besieged 
found  themselves  compelled  to  at¬ 
tempt  the  interruption  of  these 
works,  which  threatened  to  be  so 
fatal,  and  to  force  the  main  armv, 
which  was  pressing  close  upon 
them  from  the  north  and  east,  to 
retire  to  a  more  convenient  dis¬ 
tance.  In  the  course  of  November, 
several  sorties  were  made,  to  ac¬ 
complish  these  objects,  both  from 
the  city,  and  by  the  garrison  of 
the  Serra.  Both  sides,  as  was 
usual,  claimed  the  victory.  Don 
Pedro  boasted,  that  he  had  de¬ 
stroyed  batteries,  spiked  cannon, 
and  taken  prisoners;  Don  Miguel 
asserted  that  every  attack  had 
been  repelled — that  the  enemy 
had  uniformly  been  driven  back, 
leaving  the  field  covered  with  his 
killed,  wounded,  and  arms.  The 
undoubted  result,  however,  was, 
that  no  one  of  the  great  objects  of 
the  constitutionalists  was  achieved. 
They  did  not  extend  their  po¬ 
sitions,  increase  their  communica¬ 
tions,  or  remove  their  opponents. 
Miguel’s  army  maintained  its  place; 
his  batteries  along  the  Douro 
were  finished  and  extended,  till 
the  river  was  completely  shut  up; 
not  a  vessel  could  cross  the  bar 
without  passing  under  his  cannon; 
and  orders  were  given  to  fire  on 
every  vessel,  of  whatever  nation, 
who  should  violate  the  laws  of 
war  by  attempting  to  hold  com* 
munication  with  the  besieged  city. 
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The  same  notice  was  given  to 
all  foreign  shipping  to  leave  the 
harbour  within  a  limited  period. 

Don  Pedro  and  his  army,  whose 
hopes  had  already  been  long  on  the 
decline,  soon  began  to  feel  the 
effects  of  these  proceedings  which 
they  could  not  prevent.  Scarce- 
ly  a  vessel  could  be  induced,  by  the 
promise  of  any  reward,  to  attempt 
to  cross  the  bar,  to  bring  him  sup¬ 
plies.  The  English  flag  was  made 
use  of  to  impose  on  the  enemy — a 
piece  of  dishonesty  which  could 
only  expose  English  property  to 
the  danger,  and  hazard  a  breach 
with  the  English  government! 
Don  Pedro,  while  he  could  re¬ 
ceive  nothing,  was  in  want  of 
every  thing.  Men,  accoutrements, 
ammunition,  money— all  were  re- 
quired.  Provisions  were  so  scarce, 
that  even  the  citizens  began  to 
suffer.  As  for  the  army,  there 
was  neither  a  well-furnished  com¬ 
missariat,  nor  funds  to  supply 
what  a  commissariat  should  pos¬ 
sess.  Don  Pedro’s  agents  were 
still  enticing  recruits  from  Eng¬ 
land  and  France,  by  lying  pro¬ 
mises  of  golden  gains ;  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  them  were  landed  at  Oporto 
in  the  beginning  of  December, 
from  a  steam-vessel  which  passed 
the  batteries  in  safety  by  audaci¬ 
ously  hoisting  the  British  pennant, 
as  if  she  had  belonged  to  the  fleet. 
But  such  arrivals  only  increased 
the  mischief  in  every  possible  way. 
They  added  to  the  number  of 
empty  mouths  which  there  was 
nothing  to  fill.  While  they  had 
no  useful  military  service  to  per¬ 
form,  they  were  becoming  cre¬ 
ditors  for  pay  which  there  was  no 
military  chest  to  discharge.  Ut¬ 
terly  undisciplined,  too,  they  were 
of  little  use  as  soldiers.  Many  of 
them  were  scarcely  more  than  boys 
thus  placed  in  the  way,  as  it  was 
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thought,  of  becoming  Portuguese 
generals  and  field-marshals.  The 
majority  consisted  of  persons  whose 
absence  from  their  native  countries 
tended  only  to  lighten  the  labours 
of  the  police.  Before  the  end  of 
the  year,  the  foreign  levies  of  Don 
Pedro  were  often  in  a  state  of 
open  mutiny.  Instead  of  being 
successful  conquerors,  they  were 
cooped  up  starving  in  a  town  be¬ 
sieged  and  blockaded.  They  were 
badly  clothed  ;  their  pay  was  in 
arrear  for  many  months.  In  No¬ 
vember,  when  ordered  to  march 
for  a  sortie,  they  positively  declined 
to  perform  any  duty,  or  obey  any 
command,  until  their  arrears  had 
been  paid  up.  Such  was  the  situ¬ 
ation  in  which  Don  Pedro  found 
himself,  six  months  after  he  had 
landed  in  Portugal ;  and  it  was 
a  much  worse  situation  than  when 
he  first  entered  Oporto.  His  arm¬ 
ament  was  diminished  in  num¬ 
bers,  and  was  suffering  under  a 
want  of  all  the  means  of  military 
efficiency ;  its  hopes  had  been 
disappointed,  and  its  confidence 
blunted ;  its  efforts  had  been 
limited  to  successful  resistance, 
instead  of  moving  on  to  triumph¬ 
ant  conquest.  Fie  had  not  gained 
a  foot  of  ground  beyond  that 
which  he  had  first  occupied  with¬ 
out  opposition ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  had  been  deprived  of  part  of  his 
original  position,  and  was  hemmed 
in,  on  every  side,  by  the  works 
and  armies  of  the  besiegers. 
Above  all,  the  population  of  the 
country,  without  whose  aid  his 
utmost  force  would  never  have 
thought  of  conquest,  viewed  his 
expedition  with  apathy,  if  not  with 
dislike.  Miguel  raised  regiments 
of  militia  and  volunteers;  Pedro 
found  none  of  his  former  subjects 
prepared  to  answer  to  his  call. 

In  Italy,  the  only  events  of  Eu* 
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ropean  importance  which  occurred 
arose  from  the  continuance  of  intes¬ 
tine  commotions  in  the  states  of 
the  pope.  The  Austrian  troops 
had  easily  quelled  the  insurrection 
of  the  preceding  year  ;  but  when 
they  were  withdrawn,  all  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  discord  broke  forth 
anew.  The  pope  had  undertaken 
to  establish  a  more  popular  system 
of  administration ;  the  liberals 
complained  that  the  new  insti¬ 
tutions  were  too  long  delayed,  or 
they  were  discontented  with  them 
when  they  arrived.  They  main¬ 
tained  an  attitude  of  suspicion  and 
defiance,  and  scarcely  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  authority  of  his  holi¬ 
ness.  All  the  provinces  north  of 
the  Appenines  transacted  business 
in  the  pope’s  name,  but  allowed 
nothing  to  be  done  by  his  agents. 
They  refused  his  troops  admission 
into  their  cities,  and  forbade  their 
national  guards  to  wear  his  colours. 
They  transmitted  no  part  of  their 
revenue  to  Rome,  but  employed  it 
to  support  their  own  provincial 
establishments.  In  short,  they 
enjoyed  a  kind  of  provisional  in¬ 
dependence,  a  doubtful  temporary 
sovereignty,  and  the  management 
of  their  own  affairs,  under  an  im¬ 
plied  necessity  of  afterwards  ba¬ 
lancing  accounts  with  their  ec¬ 
clesiastical  master.  Every  class 
of  the  community  joined  in  this 
avowed  conspiracy,  and,  under  the 
title  of  commissioners  to  settle 
their  ultimate  relations  to  the 
Holy  See,  elected,  in  the  most 
public  manner,  a  real  representa¬ 
tive  assembly  for  the  country. 
Their  declared  object  was  to  secu¬ 
larize  the  Government,  to  manage 
their  affairs  at  home  without  papal 
legates,  and  to  acknowledge  only 
a  nominal  subjection  to  the  Roman 
See. 

The  Pope  resolved  at  length  to 


employ  force  to  bring  back  the 
legations  to  their  duty.  Since 
the  retirement  of  the  Austrians, 
he  had  collected  a  corps  of  live  or 
six  thousand  men,  which  he  in¬ 
tended  should  be  employed  against 
Romagna.  Cardinal  Albani  was 
invested  with  the  character  of 
extraordinary  commissioner  to  exe¬ 
cute  this  movement,  to  disarm  the 
civic  guards,  and  take  all  necessary 
measures  for  restoring  efficacy  to 
the  laws,  and  authority  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  functionaries.  Before  adopting 
this  measure,  his  holiness  ad¬ 
dressed  a  circular  to  the  ministers 
of  Austria,  France,  Prussia,  and 
Russia,  explaining  the  concessions 
he  had  made,  the  unsuitable  re¬ 
turns  with  which  he  had  met,  his 
determination  to  employ  force  to 
put  down  rebellion,  and  his  con¬ 
fidence  that  he  would  receive,  if  it 
should  be  necessary,  the  assistance 
of  these  powers  to  establish  his 
legitimate  authority.  It  was  only 
in  regard  to  France  that  any 
doubt  could  be  entertained,  and 
the  answer  returned  by  her  mi¬ 
nister  seemed  to  remove  all  cause 
of  apprehension.  M.  de  Saint 
Aulaire  recapitulated  and  ap¬ 
plauded  the  measures  adopted  by 
the  pope  to  give  satisfaction  to  his 
subjects.  “If  it  should  happen/' 
said  he,  “that  the  pacific  troops 
of  his  holiness  should  encounter  a 
guilty  resistance,  and  if  some  fac¬ 
tious  persons  should  dare  to  com¬ 
mence  a  civil  war,  as  senseless  in 
its  object  as  fatal  in  its  results, 
the  undersigned  makes  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  declaring  that  these  men 
will  be  considered  as  the  most 
dangerous  enemies  of  the  general 
peace  by  the  French  government, 
which,  always  faithful  to  its  policy 
so  often  proclaimed  respecting  the 
independence  and  integrity  of  the 
states  of  the  Holy  See,  would  em« 
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ploy,  if  need  be,  all  the  means  of 
securing  them.”  He  added  “the 
good  understanding,  which  exists 
between  the  government  of  the 
king  and  those  of  his  allies,  assures 
the  accomplishment  of  the  wishes 
which  he  desires  to  be  carried  to 
the  feet  of  his  Holiness/’  A 
deputation  of  Bolognese  repaired 
to  the  Austrian  commander  at 
Modena,  apparently  to  ascertain 
whether  the  Austrian  troops  with 
which  Lombardy  was  filled  would 
interfere  in  support  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  papal  government. 
General  Grabowski  informed  them 
that  his  orders  were  to  advance 
upon  any  part  of  the  legations, 
whenever  cardinal  Albani  should 
request  him  to  do  so. 

In  the  end  of  January  the  papal 
troops  began  their  march  from 
Ancona  and  Rimini.  They  en¬ 
countered  no  opposition  till  they 
had  arrived,  on  the  20th,  within 
a  few  miles  of  Cesena,  when  they 
found  a  body  of  insurgents  occu¬ 
pying  a  position  of  some  strength 
on  the  neighbouring  heights.  Af¬ 
ter  some  smart  firing,  and  a  re¬ 
sistance  which  lasted  about  two 
hours,  the  papal  troops  made  them¬ 
selves  masters  of  the  heights,  and 
pursued  the  rebels  to  the  town. 
The  gates  of  the  town  were  shut 
against  them ;  they  battered  them 
open  with  cannon,  and  entered  by 
main  force.  His  Holiness’s  army 
had  fifty  men  killed  and  wounded. 
On  the  following  day  it  advanced 
to  Forli,  towards  which  the  discom¬ 
fited  rebels  had  retreated.  The 
latter  had  now  dispersed;  and 
Forli  was  taken  possession  of  with¬ 
out  resistance.  But  it  became 
the  scene  of  a  partial  massacre. 
The  liberals  represented  the  oc¬ 
currence  as  the  result  of  a  de¬ 
liberate  resolution  on  the  part  of 
the  troops  to  strike  terror  into  the 


legations  by  indiscriminate  slaugh¬ 
ter  ;  the  papal  authorities  stated 
it  to  have  been  occasioned  by  an 
erroneous  idea  taken  up  by  the 
troops  that  the  populace  was  about 
to  attack  them.  All  that  was  cer¬ 
tain  was,  that,  after  the  army  had 
obtained  peaceful  possession  of  the 
town,  they  suddenly  fired  on  the 
armed  and  defenceless  multitude 
collected  in  the  streets  by  the  novel¬ 
ty  and  interest  of  the  scene,  and 
that  about  forty  of  the  people  were 
shot  dead,  while  double  that  number 
were  wounded.  Cardinal  Albani 
made  use  of  this  affair  as  a  reason 
for  calling  in  the  aid  of  the 
Austrian  troops,  who,  as  being 
strangers,  would  be  less  under 
the  influence  of  party  spirit  or 
personal  animosity.  The  insur¬ 
gents  themselves  preferred  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  Austrians  to  being 
left  at  the  mercy  of  the  papal 
soldiery.  Accordingly,  on  the 
28th  of  January,  the  Austrian 
troops  again  entered  Bologna,  at 
the  request  of  the  Cardinal,  with¬ 
out  opposition  or  confusion.  The 
legations  were  thus  once  more  re¬ 
duced  to  submission;  and  the  Car¬ 
dinal-  Com  m  i  ssi  on  er  i  m  m  edia  tel  y 
instituted  a  special  tribunal  for  the 
trial  of  all  political  offences. 

The  answer  returned  by  the 
French  ambassador,  on  the  12th 
of  January  to  the  circular  notifi¬ 
cation  of  the  pope,  had  left  no 
reason  to  apprehend  any  inter¬ 
ference  on  the  part  of  France. 
No  sooner,  however,  had  the  cam¬ 
paign,  if  it  deserve  the  name,  been 
finished,  than  a  French  squadron, 
having  on  board  a  body  of  troops, 
sailed  for  the  Adriatic.  On  the 
22nd  of  February,  they  came  to  an 
anchor  off  Ancona,  which  was  gar¬ 
risoned  by  papal  troops,  and  had 
always  been  submissive  to  the 
papal  authority.  On  the  follow-. 
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itig  day,  the  captain  of  the  port,  in 
the  name  of  tlie  papal  government 
went  on  board  the  squadron,  to 
offer  its  commander  whatever  his 
vessels  might  stand  in  need  of. 
The  French  officer  expressed  his 
thankfulness  for  these  kindly  offers, 
and  stated  he  would  enter  the  har¬ 
bour  on  the  morning  of  the  23rd, 
firing  the  usual  salutes  which  were 
to  be  returned  by  the  forts.  The 
etiquette  to  be  observed,  in  case 
the  commander  of  the  squadron 
should  land,  was  likewise  agreed 
on.  Nothing  occurred,  which  did 
not  denote  the  most  friendly  un¬ 
derstanding.  The  French,  how¬ 
ever,  instead  of  acting  as  had  thus 
been  arranged,  clandestinely  land¬ 
ed  fifteen  hundred  men  during  the 
following  night.  These  troops  be¬ 
gan  by  taking  possession  of  one  of 
the  gates,  which  was  not  guarded. 
From  thence  they  proceeded  to 
take  possession  of  the  city,  dis¬ 
arming  the  sentinels  and  papal 
guards.  They  surrounded  the 
house  of  colonel  Lazzorini,  com¬ 
mandant  of  the  city  and  fort, 
telling  him  he  was  a  prisoner  of 
war  until  he  should  order  the 
citadel  to  be  delivered  up  to  them. 
On  his  refusal,  he  was  put  into 
custody,  and  the  papal  officers, 
soldiers,  and  functionaries  were 
likewise  declared  prisoners,  being 
allowed,  on  their  parole,  the  range 
of  the  city.  At  the  same  time 
sentinels  were  placed  over  the  pa¬ 
lace  of  the  prolegate,  to  prevent 
communication  between  him  and 
the  citadel,  and  he  was  requested 
to  order  the  cession  of  the  fortress, 
in  order  to  avoid  bloodshed.  In¬ 
stead  of  yielding  to  this  demand, 
he  formally  protested  against  the 
proceedings  of  the  French,  as 
being  an  unjustifiable  and  unpro¬ 
voked  aggression  on  the  sovereign 
rights  of  the  holy  see.  The  French 


then  entered  into  a  negotiation 
with  the  officer  commanding  the 
citadel  for  its  surrender.  They 
gave  him  his  choice  of  either 
marching  out  with  the  honours 
of  war,  or  of  admitting  an  equal 
number  of  French  troops  with  his 
own,  to  perform  the  duty  of  the 
garrison.  A  council  of  war  adopt¬ 
ed  the  latter  alternative ;  a  body 
of  French  troops  entered  the 
citadel,  and  the  French  flag  was 
hoisted,  alongside  of  the  papal,  on 
a  pontifical  fortress.  These  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  no  sooner  known  at 
Rome,  than  the  papal  government 
protested  to  the  French  ambas¬ 
sador  against  this  violation  of  his 
territory,  and  forcible  usurpation 
of  his  rights.  He  demanded  that 
the  French  troops  should  be  im¬ 
mediately  withdrawn  from  Ancona, 
and  made  the  French  government 
responsible  for  all  the  consequences 
of  what  had  been  done.  Neither 
would  he  allow  his  troops  to  re¬ 
main  at  Ancona,  as  if  consenting 
to  the  equal  rights  of  France  over 
a  pontifical  city,  but  disclaimed 
the  convention,  and  ordered  them 
to  quit  the  town. 

The  disregard  thus  shown  of  the 
rights  of  sovereignty  was  the 
smallest  part  of  the  mischief. 
The  presence  of  French  troops, 
and  still  more  the  forcible  manner 
in  which  they  had  fixed  them¬ 
selves,  and  were  maintaining  them¬ 
selves,  in  the  papal  territory,  tend¬ 
ed  necessarily  to  raise  the  hopes, 
and  renew  the  machinations  of  the 
disaffected.  The  latter  could  not 
believe  that  French  troops  had 
been  sent  to  assist  the  Pope  in 
keeping  down  his  refractory  sub¬ 
jects,  both  because  the  Austrian 
army  was  sufficient  to  secure  this 
object,  which  had  already  been 
attained,  and  because  the  pope 
himself  had  solemnly  remonstrated 
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against  their  interference.  The 
insurgents  looked  upon  them  as 
allies,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
French  authorities  tended  to  con¬ 
firm  the  impression.  Cardinal 
Bernetti,  the  papal  Secretary  of 
State,  made  repeated  remon¬ 
strances  to  the  French  envoy 
against  the  partial  proceedings  by 
which  France  was  exciting  con¬ 
fusion,  instead  of  aiding  in  the 
consolidation  of  peace,  and  was 
furthering  the  schemes  of  the  very 
men  who,  as  her  minister  had  for¬ 
merly  declared  to  the  papal  govern¬ 
ment,  not  two  months  before, 
“  would  be  considered  by  the 
French  government  as  the  most 
dangerous  enemies  of  general  peace.” 
His  eminence  represented  that  the 
reports  from  the  provinces  were 
unanimous  on  the  subject  of  the 
excitement  in  the  minds  of  the 
disorderly,  produced  by  the  land¬ 
ing  of  the  French  troops  at  Ancona. 
The  first  effect  of  their  presence 
on  the  government  of  his  Holiness 
had  been  to  place  it  under  the 
necessity  of  recalling  its  troops 
from  the  Legations,  to  prevent  the 
renewal  of  the  former  disorders  in 
the  other  provinces,  in  which 
tranquillity  had  been  maintained 
solely — by  the  presence  of  the 
troops  sent  to  their  assistance; 
so  that  the  landing  of  the  French 
troops,  instead  of  placing  the 
papal  government  in  a  position  in 
which  it  would  be  easier  for  it  to 
dispense  with  the  protection  of  the 
Austrian  troops,  threatened  to 
bring  it  into  a  contrary  situation. 
The  fermentation  among  the  pro¬ 
moters  of  disturbances  in  the  town 
of  Ancona,  so  tranquil  a  few  days 
before,  was  in  every  way  en¬ 
couraged.  Notwithstanding  the 
proclamation  of  general  Cubieres, 
who  now  commanded  in  Ancona, 
and  his  repeated  assurances  of 
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having  no  wish  to  embroil  him-? 
self  with  the  papal  government, 
but  to  protect  the  sovereign  power 
and  authorities,  and  to  cause  the 
laws  to  be  respected  and  the  fac¬ 
tious  to  be  put  down,  two  persons, 
who  were  imprisoned  for  political 
offences,  had  been  set  at  liberty* 
In  the  opera,  represented  at  the 
theatre  by  desire  of  the  French 
officers,  an  air  was  introduced  al¬ 
luding  to  liberty,  which  elicited 
cries  against  the  government  of 
his  Holiness,  loud  enough  to  be 
heard  with  impunity  in  the  streets. 
Prints  and  writings  exciting  to  re¬ 
bellion  were  seen  impudently  affix¬ 
ed  in  publ  i  c  places ;  and  persons,  pro  - 
scribed  by  the  papal  government, 
and  excluded  from  the  amnesty  of 
last  year,  were  seen  at  large  in 
Ancona,  accompanied  by  those 
identical  foreign  officers,  who  said 
they  were  sent  in  aid  of  the  papal 
authority.  One  of  the  insurgents 
had  attacked  a  policeman  with  a 
stiletto.  The  latter,  in  defence  of 
his  life,  made  use  of  his  own,  but 
at  the  same  time  retreated  pre¬ 
cipitately  in  order  not  to  be  mas¬ 
sacred.  On  the  pressing  solicita¬ 
tion  of  the  authorities,  some 
French  troops  came  up  to  protect 
the  police-barracks.  Instead  of 
dispersing  the  mob,  the  troops 
compelled  the  sentinel  to  open  the 
gates  of  the  barracks,  permitted 
the  rebels  to  penetrate  into  the 
interior,  in  order  to  find  the  po¬ 
liceman  who  had  taken  flight,  and 
remained  quiet  spectators  of  the 
most  revolting  offences  committed 
against  these  soldiers  and  their 
wives,  as  well  as  against  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  his  Holiness.  Fo¬ 
reigners  of  every  kind  were  con¬ 
tinually  arriving  at  Ancona,  with¬ 
out  the  vigilance  of  the  police 
being  of  any  effect,  as  the  most 
suspicious  among  them  came  under 
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the  protection  of  persons  connected 
with  the  French,  or  of  the  French 
Consul;  and  as  if  the  population 
of  Ancona  were  not  sufficiently  ex- 
cited  by  the  mere  presence  of  the 
troops,  French  seamen,  on  a  holi¬ 
day,  during  the  time  of  divine 
service,  hoisted  the  tricoloured 
flag,  marched  through  the  town 
masked,  to  the  sound  of  drums 
and  fifes,  and  danced  in  the  public 
squares  and  before  the  churches  in 
which  divine  service  was  then  in 
course  of  celebration.  On  the  en¬ 
suing  morning,  three  companies  of 
soldiers  marched  out  of  Ancona 
several  miles  on  the  road  to 
Sinigaglia,  increasing  the  excite¬ 
ment  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
surrounding  country.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  papal  troops, 
by  order  of  their  government, 
quitted  Ancona,  they  were  not 
allowed  to  take  with  them  either 
their  horses  or  ammunition. 

Such  were  the  complaints  of  the 
Cardinal  Secretary  of  State  against 
this  unjustifiable  aggression,  and 
its  necessary  consequences.  The 
French  government  would  not 
defend  every  thing  that  had  been 
done,  and  captain  Gallois,  the 
commandant  of  the  expedition,  was 
recalled,  as  having  acted  contrary 
to  his  instructions.  But  the  oc¬ 
cupation  was  continued;  additional 
troops  arrived ;  contracts  were 
entered  into  which  seemed  to 
threaten  an  extended  stay,  as  well 
as  a  more  extended  sphere  of  action. 
In  the  chamber  of  deputies,  the 
minister  of  marine  did  not  hesitate 
to  declare,  that  the  expedition  had 
been  intended  u  as  a  counter-check 
to  Austria,  and  to  assert  an  equal 
right  of  interference that  is, 
that  whenever  a  government  calls 
in  the  aid  of  an  ally,  France  insists 
upon  a  right  of  counter- checking 
that  aid,  and  of  interfering  by  force, 


just  as  much  as  another  interferes 
by  treaty  and  on  request.  The 
Vatican  still  insisted  on  the  depar¬ 
ture  of  the  troops.  France  assured 
his  Holiness  that  the  independance 
and  integrity  of  his  states  would 
always  be  the  basis  of  French 
policy  in  Italy  ;  but  that  “  high 
considerations5'  did  not  permit  the 
immediate  recall  of  the  French 
troops,  and  France  therefore  re¬ 
quested  his  holiness  to  acquiesce  in 
their  stay  “  as  an  accomplished 
fact,”  offering  all  the  reparations 
which  might  be  agreeable  to  him, 
and  which  would  prove  that  France 
was  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
other  European  powers  ^relative  to 
the  affairs  of  Italy.  The  Papal 
Secretary,  in  his  answer,  still  in¬ 
sisted  on  the  right  of  his  govern¬ 
ment  to  demand  the  immediate 
departure  of  the  French  troops, 
but  added,  that  it  would  acquiesce 
in  their  stay  as  a  matter  of  accom¬ 
modation,  and  in  order  to  afford 
convincing  proofs  to  France  and  to 
Europe  of  the  desire  of  the  Holy 
Father  to  preserve  the  general 
peace.  That  concession  was  only 
made,  however,  on  certain  con¬ 
ditions  ;  the  chief  of  which  were, 
that  the  additional  men,  who  had 
arrived  after  the  landing  of  the 
first  part  of  the  expedition,  should 
be  immediately  re-embarked  for 
France, — that  those  who  first  ar¬ 
rived  should  be  dependent  on  the 
ambassador,  who  was  to  be  author¬ 
ized  to  give  immediate  orders  to 
their  commandant,  —  that  they 
should  receive  no  reinforcements, 
and  should  not  be  allowed  to  build 
fortifications.  They  were  to  be 
withdrawn,  when  the  Holy  See, 
having  no  further  need  of  the 
Austrian  troops,  should  request 
them  to  retire.  While  they  re¬ 
mained,  they  were  not  to  go  beyond 
the  walls ;  they  were  to  be  supported 
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at  the  expense  of  France  ;  the  cita¬ 
del  was  to  bear  the  Pope’s  flag 
alone  ;  and  the  officers  were,,  in 
no  shape,  to  interfere  with  or  im¬ 
pede  the  operations  of  the  Papal 
government  in  Ancona,  especially 
of  the  police.  These  terms  were 
accepted  by  France  on  the 
l6th  of  April:  and  thus  was 
arranged,  without  a  war,  which  it 
was  excellently  calculated  to  pro¬ 
voke  and  to  justify,  a  measure 
which,  in  addition  to  the  almost 
piratical  character  of  its  execution, 
involved  a  principle  of  armed 
interference  in  the  affairs  of  all 
foreign  states  contrary  to  the  wishes 
and  in  hostility  to  the  interests  of 
their  governments. 

Greece,  after  the  assassination 
of  Capo  dTstrias,  in  October  1831, 
was  left  without  a  government, 
and  was  soon  involved  in  absolute 
anarchy.  A  provisional  government, 
indeed,  was  forthwith  installed,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  placed 
Augustine,  brother  of  the  murder¬ 
ed  president :  but  the  refractory 
chiefs  could  not  brook  his  authority, 
and  began  to  act  for  themselves. 
The  National  Assembly,  which  met 
at  Argos  in  the  middle  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  was  not  more  successful  in 
restoring  obedience  and  tranquil¬ 
lity.  Loud  complaints  were  made 
that  the  elections  had  been  illegally 
controlled  by  military  force,  and 
that  force  exerted  in  favour  of 
Russian  domination.  A  large  body 
of  the  members  protested,  there¬ 
fore,  against  the  competency  of  the 
assembly  to  proceed  to  business. 
These  protestors  were  driven  from 
Argos  by  a  body  of  troops  headed 
by  a  Russian  officer.  They  repaired 
to  Megara,  formed  themselves  into 
a  national  assembly,  and  declared 
themselves  to  be  the  only  legal 
representatives  of  the  Greek  nation. 
On  the  18th  of  January  in  the 


present  year  they  voted  an  open 
impeachment  of  Augustine  Capo 
dTstrias.  They  averred  that  the 
elections,  in  the  greater  number 
of  the  provinces,  had  notoriously 
been  made  under  the  influence  of 
troops  stationed  there  by  the  ruling 
powers  for  the  very  purpose  of 
controlling  and  over-awing  the  free 
voices  of  the  citizens.  They  charged 
against  the  provisional  president, 
that  he  had  corrupted  the  elections, 
and  employed  fraud  and  violence 
in  order  to  usurp  the  supreme 
power  in  contempt  of  the  laws  ; — 
that,  by  means  of  these  violent 
proceedings,  he  had  prevented  a 
great  number  of  the  deputies  law¬ 
fully  elected  from  attending  at  the 
place  appointed  for  the  convocation 
of  the  genera]  national  assembly ; 
— that  he  had  prepared  batteries, 
and  collected  large  bodies  of  troops 
round  the  place  of  assembling, 
giving  orders  to  make  war  upon 
the  deputies  of  the  nation,  though 
regarded  by  the  laws  as  inviolable 
in  their  persons ; — that,  by  these 
crimes,  and  numerous  other  in¬ 
iquities,  he  had  spread  terror 
through  the  whole  assembly,  whose 
members,  in  dread  of  their  lives, 
did  not  dare  to  express  their  un¬ 
biassed  opinions  ;  —  th at  he  had 
admitted  into  the  assembly  many 
deputies  who  were  the  creatures  of 
illegal  election  ; — and  that,  by  his 
iniquitous  and  illegal  acts,  he  had 
destroyed  the  legitimate  govern¬ 
ment,  and  possessed  himself  of  the 
supreme  authority  by  main  force. 
They  therefore  decreed  that  Au¬ 
gustine  Capo  dTstrias  was  a  vio¬ 
lator  of  the  independence  of  the 
general  assembly,  the  principal 
author  of  acivil  war,  and  an  usurper 
of  the  sovereign  authority ;  and 
that  he  should  therefore  be  de¬ 
livered  over  to  the  proper  tribunal 
for  trial. 
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These  charges  were  probably,  to 
a  great  extent,  the  fictions  or  the 
exaggerations  of  party  violence ;  but 
they  announced  the  spirit  which 
had  gone  abroad.  There  were  now 
two  bodies,  each  styling  itself  the 
constitutional  depositary  of  the 
will  of  Greece,  and  both  of  them 
animated  with  deadly  hostility 
against  each  other.  The  Morea 
adhered  in  general  to  the  provisional 
government;  the  Roumeliots,  and 
the  population  of  the  islands  sup¬ 
ported  the  assembly  of  Megara. 
The  latter  marched  into  the  Morea, 
and  overturned  the  Russian  fac¬ 
tion,  and '  the  feeble  rule  of  the 
president’s  brother, — establishing  a 
commission  to  carry  on  the  farce 
of  a  government,  till  the  great 
powers  should  have  again  settled 
the  affairs  of  the  independent  state 
which  they  had  created.  Some  of 
the  chiefs,  however,  still  held  out ; 
the  consequence  was,  that  every 
trace  of  regular  government  dis¬ 
appeared  before  the  military  au¬ 
thority  and  excesses  of  leaders  who 
acquired  the  superiority  in  this  or 
that  part  of  the  country,  and  who 
resembled  the  captains  of  banditti 
more  than  the  heads  of  regular 
warfare.  The  successful  insurgents 
had  begun  their  sway  by  farming 
out  the  revenues  to  their  friends 
and  favourites  at  half  their  amount; 
leaving  an  army  of  eight  thousand 
men,  which  had  raised  them  to 
power,  to  support  itself  as  it  best 
could.  This  necessarily  led  to  the  ut¬ 
most  licence  of  military  oppression; 
multitudes  fled  for  security  to  the 
Ionian  islands,  while  the  peasantry 
sought  protection  against  these  mi¬ 
litary  marauders  by  abandoning 
their  villages  and  fields  for  caverns 
and  fortresses.  Each  chief  ruled  de¬ 
spotic  in  the  small  district  which 
he  was  strong  enough  to  occupy. 
The  commission  of  government 


was  not  listened  to  or  obeyed 
beyond  the  walls  of  Napoli  di  Ro¬ 
mania  in  which  it  had  fixed  its 
seat.  The  residents  of  Britain, 
France,  and  Russia,  the  powers 
which  had  taken  Greece  under  their 
protection,  were  unable  to  quell  or 
mitigate  the  confusion;  and  even 
the  military  force,  which  France 
had  in  the  Morea,  was  successfully 
resisted.  The  French  general  had 
ordered  one  body  of  his  men  to 
occupy  Patras,  and  another  Na¬ 
poli.  The  latter  town  was  gained, 
after  some  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  Roumeliots  ;  but  Zavellas, 
who  was  in  possession  of  Patras, 
declared  he  would  burn  it  to  the 
ground  rather  than  deliver  it  up 
to  any  one  wTho  was  not  recognized 
as  sovereign  of  Greece.  The  French 
commander  thought  it  most  pru¬ 
dent  to  return  with  his  troops  to 
Navarino.  It  appeared  manifest 
that  there  was  no  prospect  of  the  re¬ 
storation  of  tranquillity  in  Greece, 
except  in  the  presence  of  a  sove¬ 
reign  to  whom  the  chiefs  might 
yield  the  obedience  which  they 
refused  to  one  another,  and  who 
should  possess  an  independant  force 
sufficiently  powerful  to  cause  his 
authority  to  be  respected. 

The  courts  of  Britain,  France, 
and  Russia,  had  recognized  the 
National  Assembly  of  Argos ;  but, 
when  its  power  was  overthrown, 
they  took  no  measures  to  re-estab¬ 
lish  it.  They  were  occupied  in 
selecting  a  king  who  might  reduce 
it  to  order  more  easily  and  effect- 
ually  than  they  could  do  by  mere 
protocols  and  dispatches.  Their 
choice  fell  on  prince  Otho,  son  of 
the  king  of  Bavaria.  In  Europe, 
the  nomination  of  this  prince  was 
strongly  objected  to,  on  the  plain 
ground  that  he  was  still  a  minor, 
who  must  commence  his  reign  with 
what  would  only  be  a  regency. 
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This,  it  wasjsaid,  was  not  the  sort 
of  executive  fitted  to  command 
respect  in  a  turbulent  and  disor¬ 
ganized  country  like  Greece.  In 
defence  of  the  choice,  again,  it  was 
urged,  that  the  circle,  from  which 
a  Greek  king  was  to  be  selected, 
was  not  a  wide  one,  and  Otho  was 
the  fittest  person  within  it.  It 
was  a  matter  of  no  inconsiderable 
importance,  that  the  prince  came 
from  a  country  where  a  represent¬ 
ative  form  of  government  existed. 
His  family  was  well  known,  and 
much  respected  in  Greece;  for  his 
father,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
revolution,  had  taken  a  great 
interest  in  its  success.  His  youth 
was  undoubtedly  an  objection,  but 
he  would  be  accompanied  by  a 
council  of  three  experienced  and 
eminent  men,  known  for  their 
liberal  principles. 

The  king  of  Bavaria  having  ac¬ 
cepted  the  crown  on  behalf  of  his 
minor  son,  the  conditions  were 
fixed  by  a  treaty  concluded  in  May 
between  Britain,  France,  Russia, 
and  his  Bavarian  majesty.  The 
territory  to  be  comprehended  in 
the  new  state  was  now  somewhat 
larger  than  when  its  sovereignty 
had  been  offered  to  Leopold,  an 
extension  of  boundary  to  the  north, 
making  it  run  from  the  gulph  of 
Arta  to  that  of  Vola,  having  been 
purchased  from  the  Porte  at  the 
expence  of  about  half  a  million 
sterling.  This  sum  was  to  be  paid 
out  of  a  loan  of  two  millions  and  a 
half  which  was  to  be  raised  for  the 
service  of  the  new  king,  and  the 
raising  of  which  was  to  be  rendered 
practicable  by  the  three  powers 
guaranteeing  payment  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  as  well  as  interest.  The  king 
of  Bavaria  was  to  send  along  with 
his  son,  an  army  of  3,600  men,  to  be 
supported  entirely  at  the  expence 
of  Greece.  To  a  people  so  divided 


as  the  Greeks,  unaccustomed  to 
the  control  of  regular  government, 
habituated  to  the  reckless  indul¬ 
gences  of  a  military  life,  ruled  by 
chiefs  whose  influence  and  import¬ 
ance  were  scarcely  reconcileable 
with  the  existence  of  a  strong 
executive,  it  might  have  been 
doubted  whether  the  approach  of  a 
foreign  monarch,  of  a  different 
religion  from  themselves,  attended 
by  foreign  troops,  and  to  be  guided 
by  foreign  advice,  would  have  been 
a  subject  of  gratulation.  The  assem¬ 
bly  at  Napoli,  however,  so  soon  as 
they  had  learned  the  conclusion  of 
the  treaty,  dispatched  an  address  to 
the  king  of  Bavaria,  praying  him 
to  hasten  the  arrival  of  their  long- 
desired  monarch.  They  declared 
that  the  wishes  of  Greece  were 
unanimous,  although  the  school¬ 
boy  inflation  of  their  language  did 
not  show  much  sobriety  or  wisdom. 
“The  representatives  of  the  Greek 
nation,”  said  they,  “  hasten  to  give 
their  unanimous  sanction  to  the 
resolutions  of  the  great  powers, 
and  to  invite  your  much-wished-for 
son  to  consolidate  the  newly  erected 
Greek  throne.  They  consider  it 
their  duty  to  lay  at  the  foot  of 
your  throne  the  tribute  of  their 
unanimous  and  heartfelt  acknow¬ 
ledgments  for  the  interest  which 
your  majesty  has  been  pleased  to 
take  in  the  fate  of  Greece  ever 
since  the  beginning  of  its  holy 
enterprise,  and  most  earnestly  ex¬ 
hort  you  to  be  pleased  to  hasten 
the  arrival  of  the  king,  whom  the 
whole  Greek  nation  so  ardently 
desires.  Yes,  Sire,  the  whole  nation 
expects  with  outstretched  arms 
the  arrival  of  its  sovereign  ;  it  longs 
for  him  as  the  promoter  of  its  pros¬ 
perity,  the  pledge  and  defender  of 
its  rights,  the  harbinger  of  durable 
peace  and  unalterable  concord  ;  and 
the  representatives  of  the  Greek 
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nation,  in  thus  expressing  them¬ 
selves,  act  only  as  the  organs  of  its 
ardent  wishes  and  universal  desire. 
May  these  wishes  be  heard  !  May 
the  gloomy  political  horizon  of 
Greece  be  brightened  by  the  rising 
of  this  new  star  !  The  reviving 
country  of  a  Solon,  a  Plato,  a  Pe¬ 
ricles,  rejoices  in  the  conviction 
that  a  worthy  guide  of  its  destinies 
is  granted  to  it.  The  muses  them¬ 
selves  descend  from  Helicon  to 
proclaim  with  loud  joy  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  august  sovereign/' 
The  address  was  followed  by  a  de¬ 
putation,  which  was  received  at 
Munich  with  every  mark  of  royal 
regard,  and  which  had  been  com¬ 
missioned  to  address  to  their  future 
sovereign  the  same  florid  senti¬ 
ments  of  submission  and  good-will. 
All  the  necessary  preparations 
having  been  completed,  the  young 
king  quitted  Munich,  on  the  6th 
of  December,  to  proceed  by  Naples, 
Otranto,  and  Brindisi  to  Corfu, 
the  place  of  rendezvous  for  the 
army  which  was  to  accompany  him. 
The  army  itself  marched  from  Ba¬ 
varia  to  Trieste,  where,  in  the  last 
week  of  December,  they  were  em¬ 
barked  for  Napoli  di  Romania. 

While  Greece,  which  had  fought 
out  its  independence  through  much 
blood  and  misery,  was  consolidating 
its  separation  from  the  Turkish 
empire,  the  latter  was  incurring  a 
far  more  serious  danger  from  a 
very  different  quarter.  Throughout 
the  Greek  revolution,  it  was  the 
aid  of  the  viceroy  of  Egypt  which 
had  sustained  the  fortunes  of  the 
Porte.  Hie  discipline  of  his  armies, 
and  the  conduct  of  his  son  Ibrahim 
who  commanded  them,  had  already 
terminated  the  struggle,  when  the 
European  powers  interfered  on  be¬ 
half  of  Greece,  and  snatched  the 
prey  from  the  grasp  of  the  Sultan. 
The  viceroy  had  served  him  faith¬ 


fully,  but  the  expected  results  of 
these  services  had  failed  of  accom¬ 
plishment.  The  Porte,  too,  began 
to  look  with  jealousy  on  this  power¬ 
ful  vassal.  The  viceroy  had  freed 
himself  from  many  prejudices;  for 
years  he  had  been  zealously  labour¬ 
ing  in  making  use  of  European 
skill  and  intelligence  to  increase 
and  direct  the  sources  of  his  power. 
He  had  introduced  and  encouraged 
manufactures  ;  he  had  employed 
European  officers  and  artisans  to 
equip  and  discipline  his  fleets  and 
armies.  Despotic  towards  his  own 
subjects  as  eastern  tyranny  could 
be,  he  would  bear  no  slight  from 
his  neighbours,  feared  little  the 
threats  of  his  nominal  master,  and 
was  prepared  to  take  advantage  of 
every  opportunity  which  might 
present  itself  of  converting  his  pa- 
chalick  into  an  independent  king¬ 
dom,  and  extending  its  boundaries. 
He  had,  or  thought  he  had,  a  good 
ground  of  quarrel  with  his  neigh¬ 
bour  Abdallah  Pacha,  governor  of 

St.  John  d'Aere  in  Syria.  He 

•/ 

marched  a  powerful  army  under 
the  command  of  his  son  Ibrahim, 
attended  by  an  equally  powerful 
fleet,  to  attack  him  in  the  capital 
of  his  pachalick.  Abdallah  pre¬ 
pared  for  resistance,  and  the  two 
pachas  were  at  war.  The  Porte 
had  not  been  consulted  in  any  of 
these  proceedings.  Mehemet,  the 
Egyptian  viceroy,  thought  himself 
so  far  a  king,  as  to  be  entitled  to 
make  war,  at  his  own  hand,  wher¬ 
ever  he  had  a  cause  of  quarrel, 
even  though  it  should  be  against  a 
province  of  the  sultan’s  empire. 
The  sultan,  again,  considered  him¬ 
self  as  the  common  master  of  both. 
When  he  ascertained,  therefore, 
that  Ibrahim  had  actually  laid  siege 
to  Acre,  a  firman  was  dispatched 
from  Constantinople,  commanding 
peace.  The  two  pachas  were  di- 
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reefed  to  lay  tlieir  mutual  com¬ 
plaints  at  the  foot  of  the  sultan, 
that  he  might  investigate  and 
decide.  Positive  orders  were  given 
to  Mehemet  instantly  to  withdraw 
his  troops  from  Syria,  and  commis¬ 
sioners  were  sent  to  enforce  what 
the  Divan  commanded.  These  were 
orders  which  the  viceroy  was  not 
inclined,  and  did  not  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  comply  with.  He  returned 
evasive  and  procrastinating  an¬ 
swers,  and  directed  Ibrahim,  in  the 
mean  while  to  press  the  siege  of 
Acre.  The  porte  now  began  to 
doubt  the  fidelity  of  its  great 
vassal.  It  directed  armies  to  march, 
and  fleets  to  be  prepared  to  punish 
him  as  a  rebel.  This  manner  of 
treating  him  only  irritated  and 
confirmed  Mehemet,  while  he  knew 
too  well  the  condition  to  which 
Turkey  was  reduced,  to  dread  any 
very  formidable  activity  in  her 
military  preparations.  The  Greek 
revolution  had  deprived  her  of  the 
best  part  of  her  navy ;  the  war 
with  Russia  had  plunged  her  in 
poverty  and  humiliation ;  the  in¬ 
novations  of  the  sultan,  and  the 
misfortunes  of  his  reign,  had  pro¬ 
duced  disaffection. 

The  Egyptian  army,  which 
amounted  to  between  forty  and  fifty 
thousand  men,  immediately  on  its 
entrance  into  Syria  had  made  itself 
master,  without  resistance,  of  Gaza, 
Jaffa,  and  Caiffa.  Acre,  defended 
by  Abdallah  himself,  madeasstrong 
a  defence  as  it  had  formerly  done 
against  Napoleon.  Ibrahim  la y 
before  it  for  three  months,  bom¬ 
barding  it  both  on  the  land  side 
and  from  the  sea.  He  reduced  it 
to  a  heap  of  ruins,  but  he  could 
not  compel  it  to  surrender.  Its 
pacha  expected  relief  from  Con¬ 
stantinople,  and  had  made  a  defence 
which  allowed  sufficient  time  to 
have  relieved  him,  if  the  Porte  had 
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possessed  the  necessary  means.  A 
Turkish  force  indeed,  under  Osman 
Pacha,  advanced  to  Tripoli ;  but 
Ibrahim  having  marched  against 
him  with  part  of  his  army,  Osman, 
terrified  at  the  approach  of  the 
Egyptian  commander,  fled  during 
the  night,  abandoning  his  camp, 
ammunition,  artillery,  and  provi¬ 
sions.  This  attempt  having  failed, 
and  Acre  being  pressed  with  a 
strict  blockade,  Abdallah  at  last 
gave  it  up  by  capitulation  in  the 
month  of  May. 

The  Egyptian  viceroy  ought 
now  to  have  been  satisfied,  if  the 
only  cause  of  his  operations  had 
been  to  chastise  his  neighbour  of 
Acre,  or  even  to  add  that  pachalick 
to  his  own  government.  Rut 
whether  it  was  that  he  had.  enter¬ 
tained  more  extensive  designs  from 
the  beginning— or  that  he  had 
been  provoked  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  porte  had  treated  his 
pretensions— or  that  he  w  as  merely 
seduced  by  success  and  opportunity 
—he  determined  to  act  directly 
against  the  sultan  as  his  enemy, 
and  to  conquer  the  wdiole  of  Syria. 
Ibrahim,  accordingly,  having  re¬ 
freshed  his  troops,  and  received 
reinforcements,  left  .Acre  on  the 
8th  of  June,  and  marched  directly 
upon  Damascus.  He  arrived  be¬ 
fore  it  on  the  14th,  and  found  a 
considerable  body  of  infantry  and 
cavalry  drawn  up  under  its  walls. 
They  took  to  flight  at  the  first 
charge ;  the  governor  and  principal 
authorities  immediately  followed 
their  example,  and  the  Egyptian 
army  took  possession  of  the  city. 
After  an  interval  of  repose  Ibrahim 
continued  his  triumphant  march 
northward,  through  the  pachalick 
of  Damascus  towards  that  of  Alep¬ 
po.  At  Homs,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Orontes,  he  was  encountered, 
on  the  8th  of  July,  by  a  Turkish 
[2D] 
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army,  stated  in  bis  bulletins  to  have 
amounted  to  20,000  men,  of  whom 
7., 000  were  regular  troops,  com¬ 
manded  by  the  Pacha  of  Aleppo, 
having  under  him  the  expelled 
pachas  of  Damascus  and  Tripoli, 
and  five  other  oiiicers  of  the  same 
rank.  They  began  fche  attack. 
Ibrahim  repulsed  them  with  his 
cannon.  His  infantry  following 
up  the  advantage  thus  gained, 
threw  them  into  confusion,  and 
his  cavalry  immediately  charging, 
put  them  totally  to  the  rout. 
Ibrahim  wrote  to  his  father,  with 
great  naivete,  “  I  have  never  wit¬ 
nessed  such  a  defeat  as  that  which 
has  been  just  experienced  by  the 
enemy  ;  nor  do  I  hesitate  in  as¬ 
serting,  that  200,000  or  300,000 
similar  troops  would  not  cause 
me  the  least  anxiety.  By  God’s 
help,  wre  will  ever  chastise  such 
fellows,  wherever  they  may  fall 
in  our  way.”  He  stated  his  own 
loss  at  102  killed,  and  162 
wounded  ;  that  of  the  enemy,  in¬ 
cluding  prisoners,  at  4,500,  of 
whom  2,000  were  killed.  He  took 
all  their  tents,  provisions,  ammu¬ 
nition,  and  twenty  pieces  of  cannon. 
Eleven  pieces,  which  had  been  car¬ 
ried  off,  were  abandoned  in  the 
flight,  and  fell  into  his  hands  the 
day  after.  The  pacha  of  Aleppo, 
had  not  even  time  to  carry  off  li is 
private  correspondence  with  the 
Porte,  the  contents  of  which,  in  all 
probability  would  not  be  calculated 
to  make  the  viceroy  and  his  victori¬ 
ous  son  feel  more  kindly  towards 
the  sultan. 

This  victory  laid  open  to  the 
Egyptian  army  the  road  to  the 
extremities  of  Syria,  and  Ibrahim 
lost  no  time  in  following  up  his 
success.  The  Porte,  trembling  on 
the  banks  of  the  Bosphorus,  had 
been  able,  by  great  exertions,  to 
send  forth  a  formidable  army,  un¬ 


der  the  command  of  Hussein  Pacha. 
Ibrahim,  having  entered  the  pa- 
chalick  of  Aleppo,  advanced,  with¬ 
out  meeting  an  enemy,  as  far  as 
Antioch,  where  he  learned,  that 
Hussein,  at  the  head  of  36,000 
men,  had  taken  post  at  Beilan, 
between  Antioch  and  Scanderoon 
or  Alexandretta,  to  guard  the  pas¬ 
sages  leading  across  the  Taurus. 
His  position  could  he  approached 
only  by  a  defile  3  he  had  strength¬ 
ened  it  with  batteries,  and  cannon 
were  planted  on  the  heights.  Ibra¬ 
him,  however,  resolved  to  dislodge 
him.  Having  made  his  dispositions, 
he  attacked  the  Turks  on  the  29th 
of  July.  Having  silenced  their 
batteries  with  bis  artillery,  his 
troops  carried  the  heights  by  main 
force.  This  was  to  the  Turks  the 
signal  for  route  and  confusion. 
Abandoning  their  cannon  and  bag¬ 
gage,  and  the  w  hole  mass  of  pro¬ 
visions  which  a  fleet  of  sixty  trans¬ 
ports  had  shortly  before  brought 
from  Constantinople,  they  suffered 
so  complete  a  dispersion,  that  their 
commander,  after  the  battle,  could 
not  collect  10,000  men. 

The  conquest  of  Syria  was  now 
completed,  and  the  Porte  seemed 
to  be  in  no  condition  to  attempt 
to  wrest  any  part  of  it  from  the 
hands  of  the  victor,  and  yet  it  was 
unwilling  to  acquiesce  in  the  terms 
which  it  wras  likely  would  now  be 
imposed  by  the  conqueror  whom  it 
had  treated  as  a  rebellious  servant, 
forgetting  that  he  w7as  more  powr- 
erful  than  his  master.  Mehemet, 
instead  of  being  inclined  to  give 
up  any  part  of  what  he  had  ac¬ 
quired,  resolved  to  shew  that  he 
wras  able  to  acquire  more,  and  that 
he  might  dictate  a  peace  in  the 
capital,  if  he  did  not  even  transfer 
the  crown  to  his  own  head.  His 
armies  had  fought  their  way  from 
Gaza  to  Scanderoon ;  the  road  to 
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Constantinople  now  lay  open  to 
them ;  the  armies  of  the  Porte 
had  been  annihilated  ;  its  fleets 
had  not  ventured  to  meet  those  of 
Egypt ;  panic  and  defeat  had  al¬ 
ready  done  great  part  of  his  work. 
Ibrahim,  therefore,  again  put  his 
army  in  motion.  He  quitted  Syria, 
passed  the  Taurus,  and  established 
liimself  in  Caramania.  The  Otto¬ 


man  empire  was  tottering  to  its 
fall,  unless  the  policy  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  states  should  interfere  to 
prevent  it,  or  Russia  should  real¬ 
ize  her  long-cherished  schemes  of 
aggrandizement  by  taking  under 
her  own  protection  those  northern 
shores  of  the  Bosphorus  which  the 
crescent  was  no  longer  able  to 
defend. 
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United  States.—- -‘Discontents  in  the  Southern  States  on  account  of  the 
Import  Duties — Refusals  to  pay  the  Duties — South  Carolina  annuls 
the  Acts  of  Congress  imposing  the  Tariff \  and  passes  a  JLaw  for 
resisting  the  Federal  Government  by  force — Message  and  Proclama¬ 
tion  of  the  President — Bill  for  renewing  the  Charter  of  the  Bank 
rejected  by  the  President. — South  America.- — Brazil. — Insurrec- 
lions  in  favour  of  the  late  Emperor — Basis  of  an  Amended  Constitution 
— Law  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade . — Buenos  Ayres — Banda 
Oriental. — Revolution  and  Counter-revolution . — Colombia. — Dis- 
solution  of  the  Republic ,  and  formation  of  the  three  Republics  of 
Venezuela ,  New  Granada ,  and  the  Equator. — Mexico. — General 
Santana  declares  War  against  the  Government-— Military  Operations. 


IN  the  preceding  volumes  of  our 
annals  we  have  had  occasion  to 
record  the  dissensions  excited  in 
the  United  States  by  the  heavy 
duties  which  Congress  had  imposed 
on  the  importation  of  foreign  com¬ 
modities.  The  states  of  the  south 
treated  the  tariff  as  a  partial  and 
unjust  sacrifice  of  their  welfare  to 
the  interests,  or  the  supposed 
interests,  of  the  manufacturing 
states  of  the  north.  Year  after 
year,  from  1828,  when  it  was  first 
enacted,  they  had  attempted  to 
procure  its  repeal.  In  every  session 
it  had  led  to  angry  discussions,  in 
which  sentiments  were  openly 
promulgated  that  threatened  a 
dissolution  of  the  union  ;  but  on 
every  occasion,  the  numerical  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  northern  states  se¬ 
cured  the  victory.  In  the  session 
of  the  present  year,  an  act  was 
passed  which  lowered  the  duties 
upon  some  articles  ;  but  it  was  fur 
from  meeting  the  wishes  of  Georgia 
and  the  Carolinas.  On  the  con¬ 


trary,  the  southern  states,  regarding 
it  as  a  miserably  scanty  concession, 
and  yet  as  the  only  amount  of 
concession  which  the  northern 
states  were  prepared  to  grant  them, 
resolved  to  throw  off  the  sovereign¬ 
ty  of  a  confederation  whose  con¬ 
stitution  enabled  states,  only  their 
equals,  to  sacrifice  their  interests 
as  if  tliey  had  been  inferiors.  They 
asked,  where  was  their  independ¬ 
ence,  if  they  were  to  be  governed, 
not  for  their  own  benefit,  nor  even 
for  the  general  welfare  of  the  union, 
but  for  the  particular  good  of  a 
certain  number  of  its  members. 
Were  they  bound  to  submit  to  the 
tariff,  any  more  than  the  colonies 
had  submitted  to  the  far  less  in¬ 
jurious  tea  and  stamp  acts  of  the 
mother  country  ?  They  had  mem¬ 
bers,  indeed,  in  congress;  but  how 
could  they  protect  themselves  by 
their  representatives  against  the 
votes  of  a  score  of  states,  legislating 
for  their  own  profit,  and  the  injury 
of  their  neighbours,  much  more 
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than  tlie  British  parliament  had 
ever  done  in  regard  to  the  unre¬ 
presented  colonies  ?  The  tariff 
bills  were  partial,  unjust,  and  ruin¬ 
ous  to  the  southern  states ;  and 
being  so,  their  character  could  not 
be  improved  by  the  fact  that  they 
emanated  from  a  body  in  which 
the  injured  were  allowed  to  com¬ 
plain,  but  not  to  complain  with 
effect.  The  union  consisted  of 
independent  states  ;  if  some  of 
those  states  could  not  continue  to 
be  members  of  it,  without  submit- 
ing  to  the  annihilation  of  all  their 
most  vital  interests,  this  was  a 
concession  which  could  not  be  de¬ 
manded,  and  it  was  time  that  so 
unequal  an  union  should  come  to 
an  end. 

After  the  adjournment  of  Con¬ 
gress  towards  the  end  of  July, 
these  sentiments  began  to  be  sound* 
ed  more  and  more  loudly  through 
the  southern  states,  and  the  in¬ 
habitants  began  to  refuse  to  pay 
the  obnoxious  impost  duties.  This 
was  a  virtual  denial  of  the  authority 
of  congress,  and  it  soon  assumed  a 
more  regular  and  imposing  form. 
South  Carolina  took  the  lead.  In 
the  beginning  of  November,  a 
convention  of  delegates  from  all 
parts  of  the  state  assembled  at 
Columbia,  and,  assuming  legisla¬ 
tive  power,  enacted  an  ordinance 
which  brought  them  at  once  into 
collision  with  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment.  By  this  ordinance  the  tariff 
acts  of  18%  8  and  1832  were  declared 
null  and  void,  and  not  binding  on 
the  citizens  of  the  state;  and  that, 
if  the  United  States  should  attempt 
to  enforce  these  enactments  by 
naval  or  military  force,  or  shutting 
the  ports,  the  union  was  to  be  dis¬ 
solved,  and  a  convention  called  to 
form  a  government  for  South  Caro¬ 
lina.  As  there  was  a  considerable 
party  by  no  means  inclined  to  go  to 


such  extreme  lengths,  it  was  farther 
enacted  by  the  convention  ofc4  Nul¬ 
lifies” — a  name  bestowed  on  them 
in  consequence  of  their  thus  an¬ 
nulling  the  acts  of  congress, — that 
all  officers  of  the  state,  civil  and 
military,  should  take  an  oath  on  or 
before  the  1st  of  February,  (if  in 
the  state),  to  support  the  ordinance 
and  the  laws  which  might  be 
passed  in  pursuance  of  it;  otherwise 
their  commissions  weie  to  be  vacated 
as  in  case  of  death  or  resignation. 
The  House  of  Representatives  of 
Georgia  did  not  go  so  far  ;  but  it 
voted  a  resolution  “  that  if  a  south¬ 
ern  convention  be  desirable,  it  is 
expedient  for  the  state  of  Georgia 
to  invite  the  states  of  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Alabama,  Tenessee,and  Mississippi 
to  concur  with  her  in  electing 
delegates  to  a  southern  convention, 
which  shall  take  into  consideration 
the  tariff  system  of  the  general 
government,  and  devise  and  re¬ 
commend  the  most  effectual  and 
proper  mode  of  obtaining  relief 
from  the  evils  of  that  system.” 
They  resolved,  however,  at  the 
same  time,  that  they  abhorred  the 
doctrine  of  nullification,  and  they 
deplored  the  proceedings  of  the 
convention  of  South  Carolina  as 
being  “rash  and  revolutionary.” 

But  the  legislature  of  South 
Carolina,  which  assembled  in  the 
end  of  November,  took  even  more 
decided  steps  in  support  of  the 
ordinance  than  the  convention 
which  had  passed  it.  The  governor, 
in  his  speech,  plainly  recommended 
to  both  houses  immediately  to  pro¬ 
vide  means  for  repelling  force  by 
force.  An  act  was  immediately 
passed, proceeding  on  the  narrative 
of  the  ordinance,  and  giving  it  the 
full  effect  of  law,  as  nullifying  the 
original  tariff  act  of  1828,  and  the 
modifying  act  of  the  present  ses*< 
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sion,  from  and  after  the  1st  of 
February,  1833.  It  was  farther 
provided,  that  if,  after  that  period, 
any  goods  or  merchandize  should 
be  seized  for  non-payment  of  the 
impost  duties,  the  owners  or  con¬ 
signees  should  be  entitled  to  re¬ 
cover  them  by  legal  proceedings, 
as  in  the  case  of  other  unlawful 
seizures  of  personal  property  ;  that 
if  the  goods  were  removed,  or 
refused  to  be  delivered,  the  estate 
of  the  person  so  refusing  or  re¬ 
moving  should  be  seized  and  sold 
to  indemnify  the  owner  5  that 
imprisonment  under  any  decree  of 
a  federal  court  for  payment  of  the 
duties  should  be  treated  as  false 
imprisonment;  and  that  all  judg¬ 
ments  and  process  of  federal  courts, 
directed  against  any  man’s  estate, 
tor  the  recovery  of  such  duties 
should  be  held,  by  the  courts  of 
the  state,  as  utterly  illegal.  This 
act  was  immediately  followed  by 
another  for  organizing  a  military 
force  to  resist  any  attempt  of  the 
federal  government  to  compel 
obedience.  By  this  act,  if  the 
government  of  the  United  States 
should  attempt,  by  the  employment 
of  naval  or  military  force,  to  coerce 
South  Carolina  into  submission  to 
the  nullified  acts  of  congress,  the 
governor  was  authorised  to  resist  ; 
and  in  order  to  render  resistance 
effectual,  he  was  empowered  to 
order  in  to  service  the  whole  military 
force  of  the  state,  or  so  much  of  it 
as  he  might  deem  necessary.  In 
case  of  any  positive  act  of  coercion, 
or  an  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States 
to  commit  such  an  act,  manifested 
by  an  unusual  assemblage  of  naval 
or  military  forces  in  or  near  the 
state,  or  the  adoption  of  any  mea¬ 
sures  indicating  a  determination  to 
employ  such  force,  the  governor  was 
to  issue  his  proclamation  calling  on 


volunteers.  He  was  likewise  di¬ 
rected  to  cause  the  militia  who 
should  not  have  volunteered  their 
services  to  be  divided  into  four 
classes,  and,  should  the  public 
exigency  require  it,  to  call  them 
into  service  by  classes.  The  go¬ 
vernor  was  authorised  to  purchase 
for  the  use  of  the  state,  ten  thou¬ 
sand  stand  of  small  arms,  with 
the  requisite  quantity  of  ammu¬ 
nition,  and  such  ordnance  as  he 
might  deem  advisable. 

While  civil  war,  and  a  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Union  seemed  thus  to 
be  approaching,  General  Jackson, 
his  four  years  having  expired,  had 
been  re-elected  President.  He 
lost  no  time  in  assembling  Con¬ 
gress.  In  his  message,  the  atti¬ 
tude  assumed  by  South  Carolina, 
and  the  financial  legislation  which 
had  occasioned  it,  necessarily 
formed  leading  topics.  He  stated 
that  reflection  had  only  strengthen¬ 
ed  the  opinions,  which  he  had  ex¬ 
pressed  on  former  occasions,  of 
the  impolicy  of  high  protecting 
duties.  It  was  due  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  different  States,  and 
even  to  the  preservation  of  the 
Union  itself,  that  the  protection, 
afforded  by  existing  laws  to  any 
branches  of  the  national  industry, 
should  not  exceed  what  might  be 
necessary  to  counteract  the  regula¬ 
tions  of  foreign  nations,  and  to 
secure  a  supply  of  articles  of 
manufacture,  essential  to  the  na¬ 
tional  independence  and  safety  in 
time  of  war.  Upon  investigation, 
he  believed  it  would  be  found, 
that  the  legislative  protection 
granted  to  particular  interests  was 
greater  than  was  indispensably 
requisite  for  those  objects.  He 
recommended,  therefore,  that  it 
should  be  gradually  diminished, 
and  that,  as  far  as  might  be  con¬ 
sistent  with  those  objects,  the 
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whole  scheme  of  duties  should  be 
reduced  to  the  revenue  standard , 
as  soon  as  a  just  regard  to  the 
faith  of  the  government,  and  to 
the  preservation  of  the  large  capital 
invested  in  establishments  of  do¬ 
mestic  industry  would  permit. 
That  manufactures,  adequate  to 
the  supply  of  domestic  consump¬ 
tion,  would,  in  the  abstract,  be  be¬ 
neficial  to  the  country,  there  was 
no  reason  to  doubt.  But  even  for 
this  purpose,  the  Tariff  of  high 
duties,  as  a  measure  of  perpetual 
protection,  had  entered  into  the 
minds  of  but  few  statesmen.  The 
most  they  anticipated  was  a  tem¬ 
porary  and  generally  incidental 
protection.  Experience,  however, 
made  it  doubtful  whether  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  this  system  were  not 
counterbalanced  by  many  evils, 
and  whether  it  did  not  tend  to 
beget  in  the  minds  of  a  large 
portion  of  citizens  a  spirit  of 
discontent  and  jealousy  dangerous 
to  the  stability  of  the  Union.  In 
some  sections  of  the  republic  the 
influence  of  the  system  had  been 
deprecated  as  tending  to  concen¬ 
trate  wealth  into  a  few  hands,  and 
as  creating  those  germs  of  depen¬ 
dence  and  vice  which  in  other 
countries  characterized  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  monopolies,  and  proved 
so  destructive  of  liberty  and  the 
general  good.  A  large  portion  of 
the  people  in  one  section  of  the 
republic  declared  it  not  only 
inexpedient  on  these  grounds,  but 
as  disturbing  the  equal  relations 
of  property  by  legislation,  and 
therefore  unconstitutional  and  un¬ 
just.  “It  is  my  painful  duty  to 
state,  that  in  one  quarter  of  the 
United  States,  opposition  to  the 
revenue  laws  has  arisen  to  a  height 
winch  threatens  to  thwart  their 
execution,  if  not  to  endanger  the 
integrity  of  the  Union,  Whatever 
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obstructions  may  be  thrown  in  the 
way  of  the  judicial  authorities  of 
the  general  government,  it  is 
hoped  they  will  be  able  peaceably 
to  overcome  them  by  the  prudence 
of  their  own  officers  and  the  pa¬ 
triotism  of  the  people.  But  should 
this  reasonable  reliance  on  the  mo¬ 
deration  and  good  sense  of  all 
portions  of  our  fellow  citizens  be 
disappointed,  it  is  believed  that 
the  laws  themselves  are  fully  ade¬ 
quate  to  the  suppression  of  such 
attempts  as  may  be  immediately 
made.  Should  the  exigency  arise, 
rendering  the  execution  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  laws  impracticable  from  any 
cause  whatever,  prompt  notice  of 
it  will  be  given  to  Congress,  with 
the  suggestion  of  such  views  and 
measures  as  may  be  deemed  ne¬ 
cessary  to  meet  it.”  The  message 
was  followed,  on  the  10th  of  De¬ 
cember,  by  a  proclamation,  in  which 
the  President  botli  argued  the 
question  with  Carolinian  Nullifiers, 
and  announced  that  be  would  not 
hesitate  to  bring  them  back  to 
their  duty  by  force.  “A  small 
majority  of  the  citizens  of  one 
State  in  the  Union  have  elected 
delegates  to  a  State  Convention: 
that  Convention  has  ordained  that 
all  the  revenue  laws  of  the  United 
States  must  be  repealed,  or  that 
they  are  no  longer  a  member  of 
the  Union.  The  Governor  of  that 
State  has  recommended  to  the 
Legislature,  the  raising  of  an  army 
to  carry  the  secession  into  effect, 
and  that  lie  may  be  empowered  to 
give  clearances  to  vessels  in  the 
name  of  the  State.  No  act  of 
violent  opposition  to  the  laws 
has  yet  been  committed,  but  such 
a  state  of  things  is  hourly  appre¬ 
hended,  and  it  is  the  intent  of  this 
instrument  to  proclaim  not  onlv 
that  the  duty  imposed  on  me  by 
the  Constitution  Ho  take  care 
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that  the  laws  he  faithfully  exe¬ 
cuted^  shall  be  performed  to  the 
extent  of  the  powers  already  vested 
in  me  by  law,  or  of  such  others  as 
the  wisdom  of  Congress  shall  de¬ 
vise  and  intrust  to  me  for  that 
purpose  ;  but  to  warn  the  citizens 
of  South  Carolina,  who  have  been 
deluded  into  an  opposition  to  the 
laws,  of  the  danger  they  will  incur 
by  obedience,  to  the  illegal  and 
disorganizing  Ordinance  of  the 
Convention.  The  laws  of  the 
United  States  must  be  executed 
— I  have  no  discretionary  power 
on  the  subject — my  duty  is  em¬ 
phatically  pronounced  in  the  con¬ 
stitution.  Those  who  told  you 
that  you  might  peaceably  prevent 
their  execution,  deceived  you — 
they  could  not  have  been  deceived 
themselves.  They  know  that  a 
forcible  opposition  could  alone  pre¬ 
vent  the  execution  of  the  laws, 
and  they  know  that  such  opposition 
must  be  repelled.  Their  object  is 
disunion;  but  be  not  deceived  by¬ 
names  ;  disunion,  by  armed  force, 
is  treason.” 

In  his  message  the  President 
announced  that  the  public  debt  of 
the  United  Ststes  would  be  all 
paid  off  in  the  course  of  1 833. 
During  the  four  years  of  his  pre¬ 
sidency  58,000,000  of  dollars  had 
been  applied  to  its  extinction. 
On  the  1st  of  January  1833,  the 
debt,  both  funded  and  unfunded, 
would  amount  to  only  seven  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars,  of  which  2,227^2(13 
were  not  redeemable  till  January 
1834,  and  4,735,296  not  redeem¬ 
able  till  January  1835.  But  as 
the  commissioners  of  the  sinking 
fund  had  authority  to  purchase 
the  debt  at  the  market  price,  and 
the  funds  of  the  treasury  were 
ample,  it  was  hoped  that  the  whole 
would  be  discharged  in  1833. 

The  President,  however,  seemed 


to  have  adopted  a  mortal  antipathy 
to  the  United  States  Bank.  There 
were  still  about  three  years  and  a 
half  of  its  charter  to  run  and  a  bill 
was  introduced  to  renew  it.  The 
bill  encountered  considerable  op¬ 
position,  ostensibly  on  the  ground 
that  the  Bank  was  a  source  of  in¬ 
fluence  inconsistent  with  the  con¬ 
stitution,  but  truly  because  it  was 
an  inconvenient  competitor  to  the 
private  bankers,  because  it  had 
branches  in  almost  every  state  of 
the  Union.  The  bill  passed  both 
houses  of  Congress,  but  was  re¬ 
jected  by  the  President.  This 
exercise  of  his  veto  was  imputed 
to  electioneering  objects.  The  Di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Bank  had  opposed 
him  in  his  administration ;  he 
dreaded  their  influence  in  the 
ensuing  election,  and  wished  to 
gain  the  support  of  the  local  ban¬ 
kers,  who  were  hostile  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  establishment.  In  his  mes¬ 
sage  to  Congress,  after  his  re- 
election,  he  even  attacked  the 
solvency  of  this  great  National  In¬ 
stitution,  in  which  the  federal 
government  held  stock  to  the 
amount  of  seven  millions  of  dollars. 
After  complaining  of  some  arrange¬ 
ment  which  the  bank  had  made 
with  the  holders  of  the  three  per 
cents,  he  added,  uSuch  measures 
as  are  within  the  reach  of  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  to  enable 
him  to  judge  whether  the  public 
deposits  in  that  institution  may  be 
regarded  as  entirely  safe,  had  been 
taken  by  him;  but  as  his  limited 
powers  may  prove  inadequate  to 
this  object,  I  recommend  the 
subject  to  the  attention  of  Con¬ 
gress.  An  inquiry  into  the 
transactions  of  the  institution, 
embracing  the  branches  as  well  as 
the  principal  banks,  seems  called 
for  by  the  credit  which  is  given 
throughout  the  country  to  many 
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serious  charges  im preaching  its 
character,  and  which,  if  true,  may 
justly  excite  apprehensions  that 
it  is  no  longer  a  safe  depository  of 
the  money  of  the  people/' 

In  South  America,  Brazil,  un¬ 
der  its  infant  Emperor  Pedro  II. 
was  disturbed  by  various  plots, 
which  had  for  their  ostensible  ob¬ 
ject  at  least,  the  restoration  of 
his  dethroned  or  abdicated  fa¬ 
ther.  The  most  serious  of  them 
had  been  planned  at  Pernambuco, 
and  the  tutor  of  the  young  em¬ 
peror  was  accused  of  having  been 
engaged  in  it.  It  was  to  have 
broken  out  on  the  18th  of  April, 
but  the  governor,  having  gained 
intelligence  of  its  progress,  took 
measures  which  brought  it  three 
days  sooner  to  an  issue.  Several 
persons,  who  were  to  have  taken 
part  in  the  insurrection,  were  or¬ 
dered  to  be  arrested.  When  this 
transpired,  the  whole  of  them  fled 
to  the  bar  of  the  Recife,  where  a 
battalion  composed  chiefly  of  natu¬ 
ralized  Brazilians  was  quartered. 
These  troops  were  induced  to  join 
the  insurgents,  who  then  took  pos¬ 
session  of  the  fortress  of  Bruni, 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  their 
retreat.  From  that  position  they 
sent  certain  conditions  to  the  go¬ 
vernor,  which,  however,  were  not 
listened  to,  and  an  order  was  given 
that  they  should  be  attacked.  A 
conflict  immediately  commenced 
between  the  national  troops  who 
remained  faithful  and  the  insur¬ 
gents,  and,  after  a  struggle  of  thir¬ 
ty-six  hours,  ended  in  driving  out 
the  insurgents,  while  an  armed 
mob  commenced  a  series  of  out¬ 
rages  against  the  Portuguese,  of 
whom  a  great  number  were 
butchered  in  cold  blood.  Disturb¬ 
ances  of  the  same  kind,  broke  out 
nearly  simultaneously  with  the  in¬ 
surrection  of  Pernambuco,  at  Rio 
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Negro,  Villa  Nova,  and  Santarem; 
but  were  quelled  by  the  military, 
and  the  hatred  of  the  Brazilians 
against  every  thing  supposed,  how¬ 
ever  groundlessly,  to  be  underta¬ 
ken  for  Portuguese  objects. 

The  legislative  assembly  was 
chiefly  occupied  with  declamations 
regarding  the  bases  of  a  new  con¬ 
stitution.  The  principal  articles 
on  which  they  finally  agreed  were 
the  following :  The  Constitution 
shall  acknowledge  but  three  po¬ 
litical  authorities — viz.,  the  legis¬ 
lative,  the  executive,  and  the  ju¬ 
dicial,  and  shall  distinctly  set 
forth  the  powers,  duties,  and  pre¬ 
rogatives  of  each  branch  of  the 
legislative  authority  separately, 
and  of  both  conjointly;  such 
changes  being  made  in  the  present 
arrangements  in  that  respect  as 
may  be  judged  necessary.  The 
deputies  shall  be  elected  for  two 
years,  which  shall  be  the  duration  of 
each  legislature.  The  senators  shall 
also  be  elected  for  a  stated  period, 
one-third  of  the  whole  number  to 
be  chosen  at  each  renewal  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  man¬ 
ner  in  which  this  election  is  to  be 
conducted,  and  the  order  of  dis- . 
placement  of  the  senators,  will  be 
expressed  in  the  constitution.  The 
executive  may  refuse  its  sanction 
to  a  law,  declaring  the  reasons  for 
so  doing  in  writing  5  but  if,  after 
such  refusal,  the  law  be  again  ap¬ 
proved  by  both  Chambers,  it  shall 
be  considered  as  passed,  and  pro¬ 
mulgated  accordingly.  The  pub¬ 
lic  revenues  shall  be  divided  into 
national  and  provincial;  the  taxes 
and  duties  for  the  expences  of  the 
general  government  shall  be  fixed 
by  the  National  Assembly;  those 
for  each  province,  by  its  legislature. 
During  the  minority  of  the  Em¬ 
peror,  the  realm  shall  be  governed 
by  a  regent  or  vice-regent  elected 
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by  the  provincial  assemblies,  the 
votes  to  be  examined  and  verified 
by  the  National  Assembly :  and 
the  council  of  state  shall  be  abo¬ 
lished.”  The  A  ssembly,  however, 
did  not  enact  these  changes.  It 
only  promulgated  them  as  themes 
for  consideration,  and  decreed  that 
the  electors  should  empower  the 
deputies,  whom  they  might  send  to 
the  next  legislature,  to  alter  or 
abolish  all  articles  of  the  existing 
constitution  with  which  they  might 
be  inconsistent.  A  much  more 
useful  measure,  if  faithfully  exe- 
cuted,  was  an  act  which  passed, 
abolishing  the  slave  trade.  It  de- 
*  dared  all  slaves  who  entered 
the  ports  or  territory  of  Brazil 
free,  with  the  exception  of  slaves 
belonging  to,  and  actually  employ¬ 
ed  in,  vessels  of  countries  in  which 
slavery  was  still  allowed,  and 
slaves  who  had  fled  from  a  foreign 
vessel  or  territory.  Importers  of 
slaves  (comprehending  the  freight¬ 
ers,  masters,  and  mates  of  the 
vessel,  all  persons  interested  in 
the  transaction,  knowingly  sup¬ 
plying  funds  towards  it,  assisting 
the  landing  of  the  slaves,  or  per¬ 
mitting  it  on  their  estates)  were 
made  liable  to  the  same  penalties 
as  if  they  had  reduced  a  free  man  to 
slavery,  namely,  a  fine  for  every  slave 
imported,  and  the  expence  of  re¬ 
exportation  to  Africa.  The  same 
act  prohibited,  under  the  same 
penalties  on  the  master  and  mate 
of  the  vessel  which  might  bring 
him,  the  landing  of  any  free  man 
who  was  not  a  Brazilian. 

In  Buenos  Ayres,  although  the 
partizans  of  the  Unitarian  party 
still  attempted  to  maintain  their 
ground,  the  capture  of  their  leader 
Paz,  and  the  success  of  the 
Federalists  under  Queroga,  had  so 
broken  their  strength  and  damped 
their  ardour,  that  the  Argentine 


republic  enjoyed,  during  the  year, 
comparative  tranquillity.  The  go¬ 
vernments  of  Cordova,  Corrientes, 
Mendoza,  and  St.  J ago,  gave  in  their 
adhesion  to  the  federative  system  for 
which  the  capital  had  so  long  con¬ 
tended.  The  republic,  however, 
ran  some  risk  of  a  collision  with 
the  United  States,  in  consequence 
of  an  American  ship  of  war  de¬ 
stroying  an  establishment  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  republic  on  one  of  the 
Falkland  islands.  The  Republic 
demanded  satisfaction ;  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  sent  an  envoy.  The 
negotiation  terminated  unfavoura¬ 
bly.  The  American  envoy  de¬ 
manded,  and  received,  his  pass 
ports.  The  Argentine  government 
accused  him  of  having  come  pre¬ 
judiced  to  the  negotiation,  and 
associated  with  companions  at 
Buenos  Ayres  who  gave  him  bad 
advice,  and  they  declared  their 
determination  to  assert,  to  the  ut¬ 
most  of  their  power,  their  right 
to  the  Falkland  islands. 

If  Buenos  Ayres  was  quiet,  its 
neighbour,  the  infantine  republic 
of  Monte  Video,  or  the  Banda  Ori-, 
ental,  or,  by  still  another  name 
“  The  Oriental  Republic  of  the 
Uraguay”  began  already  to  play 
its  part  in  the  game  of  military 
revolutions  and  counter-revolu¬ 
tions.  Its  President,  Ri'beira,  was 
attacked  at  his  head  quarters  on 
the  29th  of  June.  His  escort  was 
disarmed,  and  he  himself  narrowly 
escaped.  On  the  3rd  of  July,  a 
Colonel  Gurzon  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  battalion  of  infantry, 
and,  being  joined  by  a  number  of 
the  inhabitants,  disavowed  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  late  President, 
whom  he  charged  with  having 
placed  the  country  in  danger  of 
civil  war,  and  issued  a  proclama¬ 
tion,  appointing  General  Juan  An¬ 
tonio  Lavalleja,  commander-in- 
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chief  of  the  army,  until  the  House 
of  Assembly  should  otherwise  de¬ 
termine.  This  appointment  was 
afterwards  confirmed  by  the  legis¬ 
lative  body,  which  also  intrusted 
to  the  chiefs  of  the  force  which 
had  taken  up  arms  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  public  peace.  On  the 
pth  of  August,  the  counter-revolu¬ 
tion  took  place,  the  black  troops 
declaring  in  favour  of  Ribeira. 
At  first  the  Judge  of  Police  was 
induced  to  call  on  the  English  and 
American  Consuls  to  request  as¬ 
sistance  from  their  national  vessels 
of  war  to  protect  the  town  from 
pillage.  The  alarm  soon  ceased, 
as  the  majority  declared  for  Ri¬ 
beira.  Tranquillity  was  re-esta¬ 
blished,  until  Lavelleja,  who  forth¬ 
with  began  to  look  about  him  for 
allies,  should  be  powerful  enough 
to  overturn  the  counter-revolution. 

In  Colombia  the  contending 
interests  of  the  separate  states, 
which  the  supremacy  of  Bolivar 
3iad  for  a  time  suppressed,  but 
without  preventing  the  constant 
increase  of  jealousy  and  dissension, 
now  produced  their  natural  fruits. 
The  republic  fell  in  pieces,  and 
out  of  its  fragments  were  formed 
three  different  commonwealths. 
Even  before  the  resignation  of 
Bolivar,  the  northern  provinces 
had  disowned  the  general  govern- 
ment,and  elected  their  own  separate 
congress.  They  now  formally  con¬ 
stituted  themselves  into  a  separate 
republic,  under  the  name  of  Vene¬ 
zuela.  General  Paez,  who,  although 
a  companion  in  arms  of  Bolivar, 
had,  on  former  occasions,  shewn 
himself  ready  to  resist  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Bogota,  was  elected  Pre¬ 
sident.  He  speedily  put  down  the 
dying  efforts  of  the  partisans  of 
the  former  system.  When  they 
found  neither  favour  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  nor  assistance  from  their 


neighbours,  they  tendered  con¬ 
ditions  of  submission,  retaining 
their  military  rank  and  their  rights 
as  citizens,  to  which  Paez  prudent¬ 
ly  assented.  The  special  privi¬ 
leges  which  had  been  granted  by 
Bolivar  to  the  military  and  clergy 
were  abolished;  all  classes  were 
made  amenable  to  the  same  tri¬ 
bunals:  economy  and  retrench¬ 
ment  were  enforced,  for  the  penury 
and  wretchedness  which  prevailed 
were  great.  Many  of  the  exor¬ 
bitant  duties  which  had  been  laid 
on  exported  goods  were  reduced  to 
a  half  or  a  third  ;  some  articles 
were  freed  from  them  entirely ; 
and  the  duties  on  importation  were 
considerably  modi  tied . 

The  independence  of  Venezuela 
being  established,  the  government 
of  Bogota  frankly  admitted  that  it 
was  no  longer  either  proper  or  con¬ 
venient  to  keep  up  a  semblance  of 
authority  over  countries  which  had 
entirely  seceded.  Bogota,  there¬ 
fore,  and  the  other  central  pro¬ 
vinces  of  the  former  Colombia, 
along  with  Popayan,  incorporated 
themselves  into  a  second  republic 
under  the  name  of  New  Granada. 
A  convention  was  assembled  to  fix 
its  constitution,  and  elect  its  go¬ 
vernors.  Nothing  could  shew  more 
clearly  the  distance  by  which 
Bolivar  had  been  separated  from 
the  real  sentiments  of  the  people, 
than  the  conduct  pursued  by  this 
convention  towards  general  San¬ 
tander  whom  Bolivar  had  exiled  as 
an  enemy  to  his  own  supremacy, 
on  a  charge  of  having  been  in¬ 
volved  in  a  conspiracy  in  1828. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  con¬ 
vention  was  to  pass  a  decree  in¬ 
viting  Santander  “to  return  to 
the  bosom  of  his  country,  to  lend 
her  his  important  services  in  the 
defence  of  liberty  and  the  support 
of  the  laws."  It  farther  declared 
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that  the  officers,  who  had  suffered 
death  under  the  pretext  of  the 
affair  of  September  1828,  had  been 
“  judicially  assassinated ”3  the  sen¬ 
tences  were  rescinded,  and  their 
memories  and  families  restored. 
In  his  absence,  Santander  was 
elected  president  of  the  new  re¬ 
public  by  forty-nine  voices  out  of 
sixty-three.  He  immediately  quit¬ 
ted  the  United  States,  where  it 
was  said  the  government  had 
wished  him  to  enter  its  service. 
He  disembarked  at  Santa  Martha 
on  the  lGth  of  July,  was  received 
with  acclamations  by  the  people 
and  authorities,  and  proceeded  in 
triumph  to  Santa  Fe  through  the 
country,  from  which,  four  years 

w  '  » 

before,  he  had  been  sent  into 
banishment,  happy  to  escape  with 
his  life. 

The  third  state  formed  out  of 
the  ruins  of  Colombia  consisted  of 
the  western  provinces  of  Guayaquil, 
Quito,  and  Assuai,  and  took  the 
name  of  the  Republic  of  the  Equa¬ 
tor.  General  Flores  was  placed  at 
its  head.  The  new  state,  and  its 
neighbour  New  Granada  were  not 
agreed  in  regard  to  boundaries,  and 
the  dispute  became  the  subject  of 
negotiation.  The  Equatorian  com¬ 
monwealth  had  reckoned  on  count¬ 
ing  among  its  members  the  ad¬ 
joining  maritime  province  of  Po- 
payan  ;  but  that  province  had  been 
induced  to  unite  itself  with  New 
Granada,  to  which  it  was  of  im¬ 
portance  to  have  uninterrupted 
communication  with  the  Pacific. 
The  government  of  the  Equator 
had  offended,  too,  the  religious 
prejudices  of  their  neighbours  by 
treating  the  clergy  like  other  citi¬ 
zens.  It  imposed  on  the  power  of 
the  clergy  certain  restrictions 
which  were  blamed  as  going  the 
length  of  disowning  the  unity 
of  the  Catholic  church,  and  in¬ 


terfering  with  its  obedience  to 
the  pope.  General  Flores,  in 
levying  a  contribution,  though 
he  exempted  the  hospitals  and 
receptacles  for  the  poor,  would 
show  110  favour  to  the  priests.  In 
virtue  of  extraordinary  powers 
given  him  by  the  representative 
body,  he  extended  to  all  classes  of 
society,  including  the  clergy,  the 
military,  and  the  convents,  the 
personal  tax,  which  fell  formerly 
exclusively  011  the  Indians.  In 
order  that  the  burden  might  be 
imposed  on  the  contributors  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  means,  he  divided 
them  into  nine  classes  who  were 
to  pay  from  1  to  100  dollars  within 
the  space  of  six  months. 

Mexico,  after  enjoying  a  year’s 
repose  from  revolutions,  again  be¬ 
came  the  scene  of  civil  war.  Ge¬ 
neral  Santana,  governor  of  Vera 
Cruz,  already  a  distinguished 
leader  in  all  popular  dissensions, 
had  submitted  unwillingly  to  the 
government  of  the  President  Bus- 
tamente,  and  had  become  tired  of 
inactivity.  In  the  month  of  Janua¬ 
ry,  he  formally  renounced  obedience 
to  the  existing  government.  His 
ostensible  grounds  of  quarrel  were, 
that  the  administration  favoured 
a  central  system  of  government — 
that  it  was  hostile  to  civil  liberty 
and  individual  rights — that  it  had 
refused  to  execute  the  laws  for  the 
expulsion  of  the  old  Spaniards. 
Ilis  real  object  was,  to  prepare  the 
way  to  the  presidency  either  for 
himself,  or  for  Pedrazza  who  had 
been  compelled,  in  1829?  to  take 
refuge  in  the  United  States  from 
the  enmity  of  the  party  which 
now  prevailed.  His  garrison  of 
about  three  thousand  men  una¬ 
nimously  adhered  to  him;  he 
brought  into  his  interest  the  com¬ 
mandant  of  the  fortress  of  San  Juan 
de  Ulloa,  which  would  afford  a 
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safe  retreat  in  case  of  failure;  and 
he  was  joined  by  General  Mon¬ 
tezuma,  the  governor  of  Tampico. 
The  government  of  Mexico,  after 
some  fruitless  negotiations,  dis¬ 
patched  an  army  under  General 
Calderon  to  besiege  Vera  Cruz, 
and  another,  under  General  Teran, 
to  reduce  Tampico.  The  former 
did  not  prosecute  his  operations 
with  much  vigour.  He  repulsed 
an  attack  made  on  his  position  by 
Santana;  but  the  latter  harassed 
him  by  frequent  sallies,  cutting  off 
convoys  of  provisions  and  money, 
and  reinforcements  of  troops  which, 
were  marching  to  join  him.  To 
these  evils  was  added  the  violence 
of  a  contagious  disease;  and,  at 
length,  on  the  13th  of  May,  the 
besieging  army  not  only  raised  the 
siege,  but  fled  from  its  intrencli- 
ments  as  if  panick-struck,  aban¬ 
doning  its  artillery  and  ammuni¬ 
tion.  Santana  dispatched  his  ca¬ 
valry  to  harass  them  in  their  flight; 
and  four  days  afterwards,  leaving 
a  thousand  men  in  Vera  Cruz,  he 
marched  at  the  head  of  the  main 
body  of  his  army  upon  Mexico 
itself.  His  appearance  in  the  field 
brought  in  numerous  recruits,  and 
encouraged  other  places  openly  to 
join  him.  The  fortress  of  Perote, 
between  Xalapa  and  Mexico,  de¬ 
clared  in  his  favour;  and  General 
Teran  found  it  necessary  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Tampico,  and  retire 
nearer  to  the  capital. 

General  Calderon  had  rallied 
his  troops  between  Xalapa  and 
Vera  Cruz,  and  had  been  joined 
by  a  strong  reinforcement.  San¬ 
tana  came  in  sight  of  him  on  the 
13th  of  June  at  Corral  Falso, 
within  four  leagues  of  Xalapa,  and 
prepared  for  battle;  but  Calderon, 
whether  dreading  the  result,  or 
acting  under  the  instructions  of 
his  government  to  gain  time,  sent 


a  flag  of  truce  proposing  terms 
for  a  suspension  of  hostilities, 
while  commissioners  of  both  parties 
should  meet,  and  endeavour  to 
arrange  amicably  the  existing  dif¬ 
ferences.  Santana  agreed  to  the 
terms;  he  drew  back  his  troops  to 
a  certain  distance  from  Paente 
Nacional  where  the  conferences 
were  to  be  held,  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  troops  retired  behind  Xalapa. 
General  Montezuma  refused  to 
enter  into  a  similar  armistice  with 
Teran,  but  marched  from  Tampico 
in  pursuit  of  him,  for  he  judged 
that  the  conferences  would  end  in 
nothing.  He  was  not  disappoint¬ 
ed.  Santana  insisted  on  the  de¬ 
position,  or  abdication,  of  Busta- 
mente  from  the  presidency,  as  an 
indispensable  preliminary;  and  this 
being  refused,  hostilities  were  re¬ 
newed.  The  friends  of  the  in¬ 
surgents  were  daily  becoming  more 
numerous.  The  provinces  of  the 
south-west  coast  declared  in  his 
favour;  Chiapa,  Victoria,  and 
Tamaulipas  rose  in  favour  of  the 
return  of  Pedrazza.  Bustamente 
lay  under  the  farther  advantage 
of  not  appearing  now  to  have  even 
a  legal  title;  for  the  1st  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  the  day  for  the  election  of 
a  president,  had  gone  by,  while 
the  state  of  the  country  rendered 
an  election  impossible.  Busta¬ 
mente  himself  inarched  northward, 
to  oppose  Montezuma  who  was 
advancing  on  the  capital  from 
Tampico.  General  Facio,  who  had 
superseded  Calderon,  was  opposed 
to  Santana.  Santana  attacked  and 
defeated  him  on  the  1st  of  October, 
and,  on  the  5th  entered  Puebla, 
where  he  was  well  received.  From 
thence  he  marched  upon  the  ca¬ 
pital,  and  laid  siege  to  it  in  the 
end  of  October.  On  the  approach, 
however,  of  Bustamente  himself, 
who  had  hastened  back  from  Po- 
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tosi,  and  was  now  within  twenty 
leagues  of  the  capital,  Santana 
raised  the  siege  on  the  6th  of  No¬ 
vember,  and  marched  to  meet  him, 
while  the  army  of  Montezuma  was 
pressing  him  from  behind. 

The  Mexican  Congress  terminat¬ 
ed  its  sittings  after  investing  the 
executive  with  full  powers  to  ter¬ 


minate  the  war  in  the  manner  most 
favourable  for  the  public  interests 
— so  completely  were  these  republi¬ 
can  legislatorsthe  mere  sport  of  mi¬ 
litary  chiefs.  The  exiled  Pedrazza, 
for  whose  restoration  the  war  had 
ostensibly  been  undertaken,  ar¬ 
rived  at  Vera  Cruz  from  New 
Orleans  on  the  5th  of  November. 


JANUARY, 


1.  JTJOLICE.— The  number  of 
I  persons  apprehended  by 
the  New  Police  in  London,  on 
different  charges,  during  the  year 
ending  ]  st  January  1 832, amounted 
by  official  returns  to  72,824 ;  viz. 
45,907  males,  and  26,917  females. 
Out  of  this  number  2,955  were 
committed  for  trial;  21,843  were 
summarily  convicted  before  the 
magistrates ;  24,239  were  dis¬ 
charged  by  the  magistrates ;  and 
23,787  who  had  been  taken  into 
custody  while  drunken,  were  dis¬ 
charged  by  the  superintendents 
of  police  at  the  station-house,  after 
they  became  sober.  The  number 
of  persons  charged  before  the  ma- 
gistrates  for  being  drunk  were 
7j566;  of  this  number  3,187  were 
discharged,  and  4,379  were  fined 
5s.  each,  which  would  amount  to 
1,094/.  15.?.  ;  of  the  number  fined 
3,187  were  males,  and  1,194  were 
females.  The  greatest  number  of 
persons  were  apprehended  for 
drunkenness  in  the  months  of  De¬ 
cember  and  July,  and  the  least 
number  in  February,—- viz.  July 
1,419  males,  and  810  females; 
December  1,418  males,  and  931 
females ;  February  923  males,  and 
678  females.  From  these  statements 
it  further  appears  that  setting 
aside  cases  of  mere  drunkenness, 
24,798  were  summarily  convicted 
by  the  magistrates  or  committed 
for  trial,  while  no  fewer  than 
21,052  were  discharged. 

Vol.  LXXIV. 


2.  Singular  Cask  of  Ma¬ 
licious  Mischief.— Cambridge 
Borough  Sessions. — The  King, 
on  the  prosecution  of  C.  Brown,  v. 
Henry  Braine. 

The  defendant  was  chargedwith 
having  introduced  into  the  letter 
box  of  the  post-office  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  a  case  containing  gun¬ 
powder,  and  by  means  of  a  slip  of 
paper,  prepared  with  wet  gun¬ 
powder,  with  having  attempted  to 
ignite  the  same  with  a  lighted  cigar. 
In  several  counts  of  the  indict¬ 
ment  this  was  alleged  to  have  been 
with  a  view  to  destroy  the  letter¬ 
box  and  letters;  in  others,  to 
destroy  the  post-office,  and  the 
house  of  the  post- master,  Mr. 
Brown.  It  was  proved,  that,  on  the 
night  of  the  10th  of  December, 
about  7  o'clock,  the  defendant  wTas 
close  to  the  post  office ;  and,  in 
consequence  of  some  suspicions, 
was  watched  by  two  constables  and 
the  son  of  Mr.  Brown.  One  con¬ 
stable  was  inside,  who,  when  any 
thing  particular  was  dropped  into 
the  box,  was  to  break  a  pane  of 
glass.  Whilst  the  prisoner  was  in 
the  act  of  putting  the  combustibles 
into  the  letter-box,  as  he  stooped 
to  disguise  the  touch-paper,  the 
two  persons  outside  came  up  behind 
him ;  the  signal  was  given  at  that 
instant  from  within  ;  and  he  was 
taken  into  custody  and  conveyed 
before  the  mayor.  From  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  Mr.  Deck,  the  chymist, 
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it  appeared  that,  although  the  case 
of  pasteboard,,  which  was  produced 
as  found  in  the  letter-box*  would 
contain  six  or  eight  ounces,  yet 
it  contained  in  fact  only  an  ounce 
and  a  half.  No  assignable  motive 
for  the  defendant’s  conduct  came 
out  in  evidence  ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  postmaster,  on  his  cross-ex¬ 
amination,  said  he  never  knew  the 
defendant  before,  personally,  or  by 
name.  The  jury  returned  a  verdict 
of  Guilt y  of  an  attempt  to  destroy 
the  letters  only. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Storks  sentenced 
him  to  six  months’  imprisonment, 
a  fine  of  51.,  and  to  find  two  sureties 
of  50/.  each  to  keep  the  peace 
towards  Mr.  Brown. 

4.  Bristol  Special  Commis¬ 
sion. — ThomasEvansBendall,aged 
19,  and  James  Sims,  aged  18,  were 
put  to  the  bar,  upon  an  indictment, 
charging  them  with  having,  along 
with  others,  on  Sunday,  the  80th  of 
October,  riotously  and  tumultously 
assembled,  and  pulled  down,  and 
destroyed,  a  certain  dwelling-house, 
the  property  of  Robert  Gray,  lord 
bishop  of  Bristol.  There  was 
another  indictment  for  arson. 

William  Jones — was  butler  to  the 
bishop  of  Bristol  in  October.  His 
lordship  was  residing  in  the  palace 
at  the  end  of  October.  He  left  at 
3  o’clock  on  the  Sunday  afternoon. 
Nothing  occurred  at  the  palace 
until  8  o’clock.  Witness  never 
stirred  out  the  whole  day.  The 
mob  broke  in  about  8  o’clock.  There 
were  large  gates  between  Lower 
and  Upper  College-green.  Those 
gates  were  about  twenty  yards 
from  the  palace,  and  led  to  the 
cloisters  on  the  left,  and  the  bishop’s 
door  on  the  right.  No  part  of  the 
palace,  except  the  door,  abutted  on 
the  court.  The  gates  were  attacked 
by  a  violent  hammering,  and,  in 
about  seven  or  eight  minutes  gave 


way.  The  mob  then  approached  the 
door  and  knocked  out  the  panels. 
There  were  about  1 00  men  and  boys. 
On  the  breaking  of  the  gates,  wit¬ 
ness  went  into  the  palace  door,  and 
closed  it.  About  100  persons  came 
into  the  court-yard  before  the 
witness  retreated  and  fastened  the 
door.  After  going  in  heard  a 
dreadful  knocking  at  the  door  of 
the  palace  with  hammers.  The 
mob  asked  him  to  open  the  door, 
and  witness  refused :  a  man  said 
“  Peg  away the  door  was  struck, 
and  the  two  lower  panels  were 

knocked  out  in  a  very  few  minutes. 

•> 

On  the  panels  dying  out  the  mob 
came  in  :  he  saw  but  three  men, 
and  then  he  retreated  through  aside 
window  of  the  palace  into  the 
churchyard,  and  went  over  a  high 
wall  into  Trinity-street  from  the 
churchyard,  and  came  round  again 
as  fast  as  he  could  to  the  front  door. 
There  were  a  great  many  persons 
outside  and  inside  the  palace,  some 
quiet  and  some  otherwise.  Re¬ 
mained  until  the  soldiers  came, 
and  asked  the  commanding  officer 
for  three  or  four  of  his  men,  whom 
witness  offered  to  lead ;  but  he 
would  not  allow  them  to  dismount. 
Remained  until  late,  when  nearly 
all  the  mob  went  away,  and  wit¬ 
ness  attacked  some  of  them  who 
were  carrying  away  his  lordship’s 
property.  The  mob  dispersed,  the 
soldiers  remained,  and  witness  then 
entered  the  palace.  The  furniture, 
china,  and  glass,  were  destroyed, 
and  four  beds  in  different  rooms, 
were  found  on  fire.  The  ticken 
had  been  cut  and  coals  put  in¬ 
side.  The  mob  returned  in  about 
twenty  minutes.  The  soldiers  had 
in  the  mean  time  gone  away.  The 
mob  caught  witness  in  the  pantry  : 
a  great  many  entered.  They 
had  hammers  and  iron  bars  in 
their  hands.  Witness  had  a  scuffle 
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with  them,  when  they  threw 
several  bars  at  him.  He  then  re¬ 
treated  through  the  back  staircase 
and  dining  room  into  the  church¬ 
yard  and  Trinity-street  as  before. 
Came  round  a  second  time  to 
the  front  door,  and  missed  the 
soldiers.  The  palace  was  in  flames 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty 
minutes.  Some  of  the  mob  entered 
the  chapter- house  and  chapter- 
room,  and  he  saw  them  come 
through  the  window.  Saw  books 
burned  from  the  chapter-room,  and 
saw  many  brought  out  of  the  room. 
The  people  within  handed  them 
through  the  window,  and  the  books 
were  carried  across  the  churchyard 
and  thrown  by  them  into  a  dressing 
room  of  the  palace,  then  in  flames. 
Witness  remained  in  the  church¬ 
yard  till  half-past  5  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  The  mob  continued 
there  all  the  time.  Bendall,  the 
prisoner,  was  one  of  them.  Saw 
him  first  about  1  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  Prisoner  was  employed  in 
going  to  the  window  of  the  chapter 
room,  taking  the  books  and  chuck¬ 
ing  them  into  the  flames.  Had  a 
perfect  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
prisoner,  and  is  sure  he  was  the 
man.  Witness  was  then  afraid, 
and  spoke  only  to  one  of  the  mob. 
There  were  several  taking  the 
books.  When  the  mob  arrived, 
the  door  from  the  cloisters  to 
the  burial  ground  was  locked  ; 
it  was  subsequently  forced  open, 
though  he  did  not  see  it  done. 
Suspected  that  he  was  known  to 
be  the  bishop’s  servant  by  the 
mob.  Every  body  was  too  much 
alarmed  to  interfere  to  save  the 
books.  Some  were  saved  for  the 
dean  and  chapter. 

Henry  William  Fedden  went 
from  Queen’s-square,  where  several 
houses  were  on  fire,  to  the  burying- 


ground,  and  saw  the  bishop’s  palace 
on  Are.  There  were  between  twenty 
and  thirty  persons  in  the  burying- 
ground,  who  conducted  themselves 
in  a  very  riotous  manner.  Saw 
books  lying  about.  The  prisoner 
Bendall  was  one  of  them.  Saw 
him  take  the  books  from  the  chap¬ 
ter-room  window,  and  throw  them 
into  the  fire.  He  took  one  large 
book,  stamped  upon  it,  tore  out 
the  leaves,  and  threw  it  into  the 
fire.  Witness  stayed  there  about 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  and 
then  went  to  Queen’s-square,  where 
the  fires  were  still  burning.  Saw 
Bendall  in  Queen’s-square,  oppo¬ 
site  Mr.  Miles’s  counting-house, 
which  at  that  time  was  on  fire. 
Bendall  was  destroying  some  books 
and  furniture  in  the  square.  Had 
seen  Bendall  before  that  day.  Fie 

ml 

had,  when  in  the  square,  a  bludgeon 
or  hammer  in  his  hand.  Had 
seen  the  prisoner  standing  in  the 
old  market  with  a  petition  several 
times,  for  several  days.  Is  certain 
he  is  the  person  he  saw  in  the 
square  and  in  the  burying  ground. 

John  Otton  took  Bendall  into 
custody,  who  said  that  he  had  not 
set  any  house  on  fire.  Did  not  per¬ 
suade  him  to  confess.  He  had  tape 
round  his  hat  and  arm,  and  a  staff 
like  a  constable.  He  wasin  bed  when 
taken,  and  had  these  things  on 
after  he  was  dressed.  There  were 
five  more  young  men  in  bed  in  the 
same  room,  lie  said  lie  belonged 
to  the  Union,  and  that  he  had  4s*. 
a  week  allowed  him.  Witness  did 
not  state  on  examination  before 
the  magistrate  any  conversation 
with  the  prisoner  about  the  bishop’s 
palace.  Did  not  ask  any  thine*  of 

**•  _  *  o 

the  prisoner  about  the  bishop’s 
palace.  Sent  him  in  handcuffs  from 
his  house. 

John  Robins,  —  The  prisoner 
B  2 
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James  Simms  was  at  the  bishop’s 
palace  about  twelve  o’clock,  and 
had  a  stick  or  bar  in  his  hand. 
He  stood  on  the  burial  ground 
near  the  chapter-house  window. 
The  opposite  windows  of  the  palace 
were  all  burned,  and  the  fire  was 
blazing.  Simms  broke  the  windows 
of  the  chapter-house  with  either  a 
crow  bar  or  a  bludgeon.  Saw 
books  brought  out  of  these 
windows  and  thrown  towards  the 
fire.  Remained  there  until  the 
mob  came.  Witness  said  to  Simms, 
u  you  are  hard-hearted.”  The 
prisoner  laughed.  Did  not  see 
Simms  strike  any  one.  Witness 
left  him  at  the  palace.  Met  Simms 
again  in  Redcliffe-street,  where  he 
expressed  a  wish  that  he  had  had 
some  person  with  him,  that  he 
might  either  have  won  10/.  or  lost 
10/.  He  had  nothing  in  his  hand. 

Some  witnesses  were  examined 
on  behalf  of  Bendall,  to  show  that 
he  was  a  person  of  weak  intellect. 
The  Jury  found  both  prisoners 
Guilty.  They  were  transported 
for  life. 

On  the  lltli  and  12th,  the 
commission  was  occupied  with  the 
trial  of  Christopher  Davis,  charged 
with  having,  with  others,  riotously 
and  tumultuously  assembled  on 
Sunday  the  30th  of  October,  and 
demolished  and  destroyed  the  new 
gaol.  The  prisoner  seemed  to  be 
greatly  affected  by  his  situation, 
and  wept  much,  while  the  jury 
were  sworn  in.  His  appearance 
and  manner  were  those  of  a  re¬ 
spectable  man.  He  was  considered 
a  sort  of  ringleader  in  the  riot. 
He  had  absconded,  and  was  dis¬ 
covered,  concealed  in  Somerset¬ 
shire,  only  after  the  commission  had 
begun  its  proceedings. — Edward 
Culliford,  a  grocer  in  Bristol,  was 
in  Queen-square  from  half-past 


eight  o’clock  on  the  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing  until  half-past  two.  There 
was  a  great  number  of  persons 
riotously  assembled,  heaving  stones 
and  bottles  at  the  Mansion- 
house.  Saw  the  prisoner  there 
about  one  o’clock.  He  was  standing 
opposite  the  Mansion-house,  in  the 
red  path  inside  the  railing  of  the 
square.  Then  the  mob  was  rather 
quiet.  Heard  the  prisoner  abusing 
the  corporation,  the  bishops,  and 
the  parsons,  as  loud  as  he  could 
speak.  Prisoner  also  wished  that 
hell  might  open  and  swallow  up 
all  the  churches  and  bishops.  He 
had  an  umbrella  in  his  hand,  and 
was  waving  his  hat. — John  Gilbert 
was  in  Queen-square,  on  the  Sun¬ 
day  of  the  riots,  about  one  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon,  under  the  piazzas 
of  the  Custom-house.  There  was 
a  multitude  of  people  there.  Saw 
prisoner  Davis,  who  addressed 
witness  Had  known  him  be¬ 
fore.  He  said  “  This  is  the  end 
of  your  d — d  magistrates  and 
bishops,  and  we’ll  send  them  all  to 
hell.”  He  said  this  in  an  angry 
tone  of  voice,  and  loud  enough  for 
every  one  near  to  hear.  He  also 
called  them  d — d  robbers,  and  that 
he  would  have  them  in  chains  in 
Queen-square,  if  he  had  his  will. 

Thomas  Davey  kept  a  public 
house,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  Bridewell.  Remembered 
the  Sunday  it  was  destroyed;  the 
prisoner  was  at  his  house,  between 
two  and  three  o’clock  that  day  and 
had  a  glass  of  beer.  John  Cross 
was  with  witness  in  his  parlour. 
Prisoner  said  there  were  pretty 
works,  or  fine  works,  going  on. 
He  said  he  had  expected  such  for 
a  good  many  years.  Prisoner  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  fresh  in  liquor ;  he 
said  that  he  was  almost  tipsy,  that 
lie  had  been  up  all  night,  and  had 
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been  down  in  the  square.  Witness 
said  he  hoped  he  had  not  been 
drinking  any  of  the  wine,  and 
prisoner  said  he  had.  He  also 

said  he  wished  that  every - 

church  in  Bristol  was  burnt  down. 

Cross-examined.  —  Had  known 
the  prisoner  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  before.  He  was  in  the  habit, 
when  in  liquor,  of  expressing  him¬ 
self  in  a  violent  and  extravagant 
manner.  The  language  referred 
to  was  addressed  merely  to  witness 
as  conversation,  and  not  to  excite 
any  one  to  mischief. 

Hugh  Wickham. — While  sitting 
in  the  front  room  of  his  master's 
house  on  the  Sunday,  heard  loud 
talking  in  the  street.  This  induced 
him  to  go  to  the  window.  It  was 
a  little  after  one  o'clock.  Saw 
prisoner  with  an  umbrella  in  his 
hand,  and  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
persons  standing  round  him,  who 
said  “  Down  with  those  churches 
and  mend  the  roads  with  them,'5 
pointing  at  the  same  time  to  St. 
Michael's  church,  which  was  close 
by.  Davis  kept  on  talking  until 
he  turned  the  corner  of  Bridge- 
street,  when  witness  saw  no  more 
of  him.  Davis  appeared  to  be 
going  towards  the  bridge,  and  the 
people  with  him  dispersed,  some 
one  way  and  some  another. 

John  Abraham  Parker  was  in 
Bristol  on  the  Sunday  referred  to. 
The  Bridewell  was  burned  about 
one  o’clock,  and  on  hearing  of  the 
occurrence  witness  went  out. 
Went  to  Queen-square  through 
the  avenue  leading  to  the  back  of 
the  Mansion-house:  there  were 
very  many  persons  there,  some 
throwing  stones  at  the  Mansion- 
house,  and  a  great  number  looking 
on.  Mr.  Davis  was  then  under 
the  window  of  the  banquetting 
room,  an  umbrella  in  one  hand 
and  his  hat  held  up  over  his 


head.  Heard  him  say  ee  Hurra, 
go  it  my  boys.”  It  was  not  said 
at  the  extreme  pitch  of  his  voice, 
but  so  loud  that  he  could  hear  it 
at  the  opposite  side  of  the  street. 

Cross-examined. — Had  known 
the  prisoner  for  several  years-  Had 
often  seen  him  excited  in  liquor, 
and  if  any  body  expressed  political 
sentiments  different  from  his,  he 
used  to  express  himself  in  a  pecu¬ 
liarly  extravagant  manner.  Not¬ 
withstanding  his  violence  of  lan¬ 
guage,  from  his  knowledge  of  Davis 
he  would  have  supposed  him  in¬ 
capable  of  any  atrocity,  and  was 
very  sorry  to  see  a  decent  man 
like  him  on  that  Sunday.  It  was 
between  two  and  three  o'clock  he 
saw  him.  Did  not  see  any  one 
engaged  in  preserving  the  peace 
on  that  occasion.  Witness  passed 
through  the  crowd  very  rapidly. 
Did  not  see  any  special  constables. 
Did  not  observe  whether  Davis 
was  excited  from  liquor,  but  he 
was  in  a  state  of  excitement.  Plis 
hat  was  swung  round  his  head,  his 
umbrella  in  his  other  hand  resting 
on  the  pavement. 

Daniel  Underwood,  a  boatman 
belonging  to  the  Custom-house. — 
There  was  rioting  on  Saturday 
evening;  the  prisoner  was  at  the 
Mansion-house,  and  was  cheering 
the  mob.  Witness  saw  prisoner  on 
the  Sunday,  opposite  the  new  city 
gaol ;  not  opposite  the  door,  but  op¬ 
posite  a  part  of  the  wall.  That  was 
between  three  and  four  o’clock. 
There  were  great  numbers  of  people 
about  him,  looking  on,  and  some 
were  breaking  open  the  gaol  door. 
Prisoner  had  his  hat  on  when 
witness  first  saw  him ;  and  after¬ 
wards  he  took  it  off,andput  it  on  his 
umbrella.  Prisoner  cheered  the 

mob,  and  said  “Now  d - n  ye, 

ye  would  not  let  us  have  reform. 
This  is  what  ought  to  have  been 
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done  years  ago.”  Saw  prisoner 
the  best  part  of  an  hour  there. 
He  put  his  hat  on  again  :  while 
he  had  it  on  the  umbrella  lie  was 
waving  it.  Saw  the  gaol  door 
open,  and  the  prisoners  come  out. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  knocking 
before  the  door  was  opened.  The 
crowd  was  very  thick  about  the 
door.  Prisoner  was  there  when 
witness  first  went,  and  when  he 
left. 

James  Edward  Carver  was  de¬ 
tained  for  debt  in  the  prison  when 
the  mob  came  there.  Saw  the 
prisoner  in  the  gaol  some  time 
after  the  gaol  was  broken  open. 
There  were  people  near  the  pri¬ 
soner,  but  he  could  not  say  he  was 
with  them.  Did  not  hear  him  say 
any  thing.  It  was  asked  whether 
all  the  debtors  were  out ;  and  it 
was  said,  that  if  they  were  the 
whole  place  should  be  burned. 
Great  numbers  of  persons  had 
entered  the  debtors’  ward  at  this 
time.  The  language  thus  used 
seemed  to  be  the  general  cry  of  the 
mob.  Saw  the  prisoner  only  for 
a  few  minutes,  and  he  was  not  in 
the  room,  but  just  outside  the 
door.  Many  of  the  persons  re¬ 
mained,  others  went  away.  Did 
*  •> 

not  observe  Davis  go  away.  Could 
not  say  whether  the  prison  was 
then  on  fire,  but  it  soon  was.  Saw 
straw,  and  the  tables  were  knocked 
from  the  rests  on  which  they  were 
fixed,  and  the  ends  of  them  were  put 
on  the  fire.  Davis  he  saw  for  only 
a  few  minutes,  others  remained 
an  hour.  When  witness  left,  some 
hundreds  of  the  mob  remained, 
and  he  believed  that  all  that 
was  burned  was  then  on  fire. 
There  were  two  yards  between  the 
lodge  and  the  governor’s  house. 
The  wings  divide  the  house  from 
the  tread-mill.  The  three  places 
were  on  fire  together.  Had  never 


seen  Davis  before,  but  could  now 
say  that  he  was  there. 

George  Phipps. — Lived  in  King- 
street,  and  heard  of  the  Bridewell 
being  destroyed  about  one  or  two 
o’clock  on  the  Sunday  in  question. 
Saw  the  prisoner  and  other  persons 
coming  up  Back-street  about  two 
o’clock.  There  were  from  about  120 
to  150.  They  were  coming  quietly. 
Prisoner  was  with  them  at  their 
head,  with  an  umbrella  in  his  hand, 
merely  swinging  it,  as  if  a  person 
was  playing  with  it.  Heard  him 
say  “  1) — n  their  eyes,  burn  them; 
down  with  them.”  Knew  Mr. 
Davis  for  twenty  years.  Witness 
opened  one  of  his  doors  and  called 
out,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Davis,  for 
God’s  sake  come  in.”  Whether  he 
heard  him  or  no,  could  not  say.  It 
was  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  across 
the  road.  Davis  then  used  the 
expression  that  witness  had  men¬ 
tioned.  Saw  prisoner  again  about 
five  o’clock  going  toward  Back- 
street,  and  a  very  few  persons  with 
him.  They  were  not  saying  any 
thing.  Davis  then  appeared  de¬ 
cidedly  tipsy,  and  he  was  so  the 
first  time  he  met  him.  Knew 
prisoner’s  manner  so  well,  that  he 
could  say  three  glasses  at  anytime 
would  make  him  almost  mad.  It 
was  from  knowing  the  manner  of 
the  prisoner  so  many  years,  that 
witness,  as  an  act  of  friendship, 
wished  to  take  him  from  the  mob. 
For  twenty  years  he  knew  the 
prisoner  to  be  a  respectable  and 
humane  man,  and  if  he  was  worth 
10,000/.  he  would  put  it  in  his 
hands. 

Peter  Harvey. — Was  on  Sunday 
the  30th  of  October  at  Princes- 
street  bridge.  While  there,  he  saw 
a  great  number  of  people  coming, 
and  there  was  shouting  and  halloo¬ 
ing.  Saw  prisoner  in  the  midst  of 
the  mob.  Did  not  hear  him  say 
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or  see  him  do  any  thing.  Just  as 
the  mob  came  up,  prisoner  took 
his  hat  off  and  put  it  on  his 
umbrella  and  waved  it.  The  mob 
was  proceeding  in  the  direction  of 
the  new  gaol.  During  the  time 
witness  saw  them,  Davis  was  with 
the  mob.  Saw  the  gaol  on  lire, 
between  half  an  hour  and  three 
quarters  after  the  mob  had  passed. 
Saw  Davis  after  the  gaol  was  on 
lire  at  the  bottom  of  Princes-street. 
He  said  to  witness  “I  have  been 
to  the  lire,  and  it  was  a  beautiful 
sight,  only  it  did  not  blaze  fast 
enough  to  please  one.”  He  also 
said  he  hoped,  all  the  bishops  would 
be  hung,  and  the  churches  burnt. 
Prisoner  said,  that  he  had  been 
with  the  mob,  and  liberated 
the  prisoners,  and  some  of  them 
were  timid  in  coming  out;  but 
they  had  told  them  that  if  they 
did  not  come  out,  they  should  be 
burned  there.  Pie  was  much  in¬ 
toxicated,  and  said  he  was  at  the 
Mansion  house,  and  had  partaken 
of  the  dinner  that  was  intended 
for  sir  Charles  Wetherell,  which 
dinner  was  composed  of  roast  beef, 
ducks,  fowls,  &c. ;  and  that  he 
considered  it  a  disgraceful  waste 
while  so  many  thousands  were 
starving.  Witness  went  away  from 
prisoner,  and  before  he  went,  heard 
a  man  address  him,  whom,  from 
his  accent,  he  took  to  be  an  Irish¬ 
man,  saying  “Mr.  Davis,  this  is  the 
blaze  of  liberty.”  Davis  replied, 
“  I  wish  I  had  had  a  hundred  such 
men  as  you  are  with  me  last  night.” 
When  he  saw  the  prisoner  first, 
the  mob  were  about  forty  or  fifty ; 
but  they  increased  to  about  400 
persons. 

Wm.  Wood  spoke  to  the  same 
facts.  The  prisoner,  pointing  to 
the  burning  gaol,  said,  “  It  is  a 
glorious  sight  and  beautiful,”  add¬ 
ing  that  he  had  predicted  this 


thirty  or  forty  years  ago  ;  that  he 
would  not  mind  heading  a  mob  of 
20,000  men  at  any  time  ;  that  it 
was  an  example  to  the  whole  world, 
and  that  it  would  not  end  there  ; 
that  he  hoped  all  the  blasted  bishops 
would  be  hung,  and  all  the  churches 
burnt. 

John  Howes,  a  servant  under 
the  dock  master  and  toll  collector 
at  Prince’s-street  bridge. — About 
two  o’clock,  a  great  number  of 
people  came  through  his  gate  on 
the  Sunday  of  the  riots.  They 
went  towards  the  new  gaol.  After 
that,  he  saw  people  returning  from 
the  gaol  at  different  times.  Saw 
the  prisoner  that  evening  coming  as 
from  the  gaol.  Prisoner  stopped 
at  the  toll-gate,  and  said,  <e  Where 
now  is  your  d— d  corporation,  your 
d — d  bishop,  and  your  d — d  dock 
company  ?”  His  manner  was  as 
violent  as  his  language.  The  toll¬ 
house  was  burned  about  five  o’clock, 
and  it  was  about  four  the  prisoner 
was  there. 

Richard  James,  a  carver  and 
gilder. — Saw  the  gaol  on  fire.  Da¬ 
vis  spoke  to  him,  and  said  a  d — n 
your  eyes,  James,  this  is  glorious  : 
this  is  the  sort  of  thing  we  want.” 
Witness  said  it  was  not  the  sort  of 
thing  he  wanted,  and  that  Davis 
would  not  think  so  either,  if  he 
went  home  to  bed.  Davis  said, 
“I  don’t  care;  we’ll  have  every 
church  in  England  down  soon.” 
He  made  the  observation  about 
going  to  bed,  because  Davis  was 
very  much  intoxicated.  Davis. 

•i  * 

when  sober,  would  be  the  last  man 
in  England  to  speak  in  that  man¬ 
ner. 

William  Harvey— was  on  Col¬ 
lege  green  near  eight  o’clock,  on 
the  Sunday  of  the  riots.  There  were 
not  many  people  when  he  went 
there  first.  A  mob  of  perhaps 
from  twenty  to  thirty  came.  Hia 
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attention  was  attracted  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  people  going  along  on  one 
side  of  the  Green  towards  the 
bishop’s  palace.  They  had  iron 
bars,  and  rung  them  on  the  pave¬ 
ment  as  they  walked  along.  Saw 
Davis  there  ;  he  came  from  towards 
the  drawbridge  end,  to  the  deanery 
end.  He  had  known  prisoner  for 
years.  He  came  up  to  witness, 
and  said,  “  The  d — cl  bishops  have 
brought  all  this  on,”  or  words  to 
that  effect.  Witness  said,  that  he 
thought  the  time  was  come  when 
it  behoved  men  to  suppress  their 
feelings,  for  the  public  good.  Davis 
afterwards  said,  that  he  was  sure 
this  would  come  to  pass,  and  that 
he  could  foretell  it  for  twenty 
years.  Soon  afterwards  he  said, 
what  a  shame  it  was  for  one  bishop 
to  have  40,000/.  a  year,  and  so 
many  people  starving.  At  that 
time  came  a  tremendous  noise  as 
of  breaking  doors  from  the  palace. 
Just  then  there  might  be  from 
twenty  to  thirty  persons  around, 
but  at  first  there  were  only  two  or 
three.  Witness  then  thought  it 
prudent  to  withdraw. — Cross  exa¬ 
mined. — It  would  be  100  yards  to 
go  round  to  the  palace.  The  sound 
of  the  breaking  open  the  doors  came 
over  the  houses,  and  the  houses 
were  interposed  between  them  and 
the  mob  which  committed  the  vio¬ 
lence.  Davis  and  he  were  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  mob.  Witness  took 
it  that  the  prisoner  expressed  him¬ 
self  with  regret  that  the  bishops 
had  caused  all  the  mischief.  Did 
not  think  he  was  desirous  to  take 
a  part  in  the  mischief,  nor  did 
lie  in  any  way  incite  the  mob 
to  mischief.  Witness  went  away, 
and  left  prisoner  surrounded  by 
twenty  or  thirty  people  who  had 
gathered  together.  He  was  con¬ 
tinuing  to  converse  with  the  people 
when  witness  went  away. 


William  Perry,  knew  prisoner 
for  three  or  four  years.  Saw  him 
on  the  Sunday  of  the  riot  at  the 
Albion  in  Prince’s-street.  He  used 
violent  expressions.  Thought  he 
was  drunk.  That  was  about  one 
o’clock.  Did  not  see  him  again 
till  the  Wednesday  evening  after. 
He  came  to  witness’s  house  about 
eight  o’clock  in  the  evening, 
and  told  him  he  feared  he  had  got 
into  an  unpleasant  situation.  He 
had  heard  that  the  officers  were  on 
the  look  out  for  him.  Prisoner 
stayed  the  whole  night,  and  slept 
in  the  same  bed  with  witness.  He 
remained  there  the  whole  of  the 
next  day,  and  slept,  and  so  he  did 
on  Friday,  and  until  the  Monday 
evening  after  the  fires.  Witness 
then  accompanied  him  to  Hill’s- 
bridge.  A  gig  was  in  waiting 
there,  in  which  was  Joseph  Perry. 
He  went  away  at  six  o’clock  in  the 
evening. 

Thomas  Crosbie,  an  attorney  ; 
Was  for  some  time  in  search  of  the 
prisoner.  Inquired  for  him  a  week 
ago,  at  a  house  at  Sutton  Montes, 
near  Sherborne,  but  in  the  county 
of  Somerset.  Found  him  there  in 
an  unfloored  attic  at  the  extreme 
end,  between  two  joists — he  was 
lying  down.  Prisoner  said,  “  You 
have  found  me,  then.”  Witness 
said  Ci  Yes ;  you  must  come  with 
me.”  He  said  he  would,  but  he 
hoped  they  would  do  him  no  mis¬ 
chief.  Prisoner  added,  when  he 
said  vou  have  found  me,  u  I  am 
not  here  for  stealing  or  for  murder. 
I  am  happier  now  than  from  the 
time  I  left  Bristol.  I  never  should 
have  left  Bristol  but  on  the  advice 
of  my  friends.” 

For  the  defence,  besides  various 
witnesses  who  gave  the  prisoner  an 
excellent  character,  evidence  was 
adduced  of  occasional  expressions 
of  disapprobation  directed  by  him. 
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during  the  Sunday,  to  individual 
acquaintances,  against  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  mob. 

The  verdict  was  Guilty . 

On  the  12th  of  January,  sentence 
of  death  was  pronounced  on  Davis, 
on  Wm.  Clarke  who  had  been  con¬ 
victed  of  setting  fire  both  to  the  jail 
and  Bridewell,  and  on  Thomas  Gre¬ 
gory,  Joseph  Kayes,  and  Richard 
Vines,  who  had  been  convicted  of 
setting  fire  to  dwelling  houses.  The 
other  prisoners  who  had  been  ca¬ 
pitally  convicted  were  transported. 
The  sentence  upon  Vines  was  com¬ 
muted.* 

6.  Nottingham  Special 
Commission.  —  George  Beck  was 
charged  with  having,  on  the  11th 
October,  1831,  along  with  others, 
feloniously  and  tumultuously  as¬ 
sembled,  attacked,  set  fire  to,  and 
destroyed  the  silk  mill  at  Beeston, 
near  Nottingham. 

William  Turton,  was  employed 
at  Beeston  mill,  on  Tuesday  the 
11th  of  October.  A  mob  came 
there  on  that  day  betwixt  twelve 
and  one  ;  they  appeared  to  come 
from  Nottingham.  There  seemed 
to  be  betwixt  2,000  and  3,000. 
They  came  at  first  two  deep,  then 
three  deep,  and  then  became  a 
regular  mob.  There  might  be 
about  forty  in  the  front  rank. 
There  was  a  man  in  front  carrying 
a  pole  with  some  ribands  at  the 
end  of  it.  That  was  the  prisoner 
(identifying  him).  When  the  mob 
came  up.  Beck  said,  u  This  is  the 
place,3’  and  the  mob  immediately 
threw  stones  at  the  windows  of  the 
mill.  They  marched  a  few  yards 
farther  till  they  came  to  the  mill 
doors,  and  the  prisoner  said  ei  Halt 
—front  men  fall  round  and  do  your 
duty.’3  The  front  rank  then 
marched  to  the  door  of  the  mill ; 


*  See  infra,  p*  13. 


some  with  pump  handles,  some 
with  iron  rails  and  pallisading,  and 
some  with  hammers.  They  broke 
the  door,  and  somebody  crept 
through.  The  doors  were  then 
flung  open  ;  the  mob  all  crowded 
into  the  yard,  and  Beck,  the  flag¬ 
man,  along  with  them.  I  went  to 
my  workshop,  which  was  near 
enough  to  see  what  was  going  on  ; 
I  then  saw  the  mob  on  the  inside 
of  the  mill  breaking  the  windows. 
There  were  silk  and  soap  and 
candles  thrown  out  of  the  mill. 
While  one  part  of  the  mob  wras 
active  in  breaking  the  windows, 
others  were  breaking  the  machi¬ 
nery,  and  others  setting  fire  to  the 
place.  The  mill  w^as  burnt  down. 
Every  thing  was  consumed.  There 
was  a  small  house,  in  which  the 
engineer  resided  that  was  also  burnt. 
It  wras  on  fire  at  the  same  time  as 
the  mill.  The  mob  continued 
there  an  hour  or  two.  They  w^ere 
making  a  great  noise.  Some  were 
crying  out  to  the  rest  for  throwing 
stones  at  the  windows,  while  some 
of  their  own  men  wrere  inside  ; 
there  was  also  firing  of  pistols  ;  the 
mob  then  dispersed  and  separated 
in  different  ways ;  a  great  many 
wrent  towards  the  public-houses. 

George  Turton,  the  brother  of 
the  last  witness  corroborated  his 
testimony  in  its  most  important 
parts.  The  workmen  were  going 
to  dinner  when  the  mob  came  ; 
but  came  back  at  their  approach. 
Witness  implored  the  mob  not  to 
take  bread  out  of  the  mouths  of 
the  many  families  dependent  on 
the  mill,  but  they  took  no  notice, 
and  in  fifty  minutes  the  mill  w^as 
down.  Saw  some  persons  throw 
some  liquid  on  a  blind,  and  put  it 
a-light  under  a  wooden  frame. 
Several  of  the  mob  called  out, 
“Where’s  Mr.  Lowe?  we  will  cut 
him  to  pieces  and  frizzle  him/' 
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The  mob  destroyed  every  thing  in 
the  house  of  witness's  father,  and 
then  set  fire  to  it. 

Jemima  Turton  corroborated  the 
last  witness  as  to  the  burning  of 
the  mill  and  her  house. 

Mr.  Lowe  proved  that  the  pro¬ 
perty  destroyed  was  his.  It  was 
worth  about  13,000/.  or  14,000/. 

Henrv  Doddslev,  frame-work 

i  * 

knitter:  I  saw  on  the  11th  of  Oc¬ 
tober  the  meeting  in  the  Market¬ 
place,  and  Beck  there  with  a  pole 
with  some  ribands  at  the  end  of  it. 
They  went  up  to  Zion-hill,  and 
there  conferred  as  to  where  they 
should  go.  Some  wished  that 
they  should  go  to  Wollaton-park 
the  seat  of  Lord  Middleton.  Others 
expressed  a  wish  to  go  to  Beeston. 
When  they  came  to  Wollaton-park, 
some  said  they  ought  not  to  go 
there,  as  there  were  too  many 
soldiers  there.  One  said  to  some 
of  the  men,  “  You  must  go  to  the 
back  of  the  house,’'  and  they  said 
they  would.  Others  said,  they 
would  go  into  the  mill  and  throw 
out  some  silk,  and  soap  and  can¬ 
dles,  for  it  would  be  a  pity  for 
them  to  be  burnt.  The  mob  went 
on  to  Beeston.  I  did  not  go  all 
the  way.  While  I  was  in  the  park 
I  perceived  a  great  smoke  in  the 
direction  of  Beeston.  When  I  left 
the  mob,  Beck  was  with  them  with 
the  pole  and  ribands. —  Cross-exa¬ 
mined. —  I  was  out  that  morning 
in  the  market-place  waiting  the 
arrival  of  the  mail.  I  went  to 
Lenton,  because  I  had  nothing  else 
to  do.  1  was  sometimes  in  the 
middle  of  the  crowd,  and  sometimes 
in  the  front.  I  was  not  in  the 
ranks.  I  did  not  see  any  pallisades 
broken  up.  There  was  a  great 
crowd  before  me  before  I  got  to  the 
front.  What  happened  before  that, 
I  don’t  know.  I  left  the  market¬ 
place  before  the  mob.  It  might  be 


a  week  after  this  before  I  told  any 
thing  about  it.  I  first  told  my 
master :  that  was  on  the  Saturday. 
I  was  at  the  magistrates'  on  the 
Thursday  ;  but  that  was  on  a  bit 
of  business  different  from  this.  It 
was  concerning  the  “  Colwick  job.’* 
I  went  there  that  I  might  not  get 
into  any  error,  or  have  any  com¬ 
plaint  made  against  me.  I  was 
speaking  to  a  friend  near  the  gate, 
and  when  it  was  told  I  was  there, 
I  was  sent  for  in,  and  told  the 
magistrates  that  I  had  not  been  at 
Colwick,  but  I  did  not  say  a  word 
about  being  at  Beeston,  though  I 
went  a  mile  on  the  road.  I  went 
to  the  magistrates  on  the  Monday, 
because  I  was  advised  to  go  by  my 
master,  and  by  a  person  named 
Ireland.  I  knew  as  much  about 
the  matter  then  as  now.  I  did 
not  tell  all  the  names  then.  I  said 
that  I  saw  many  whose  names  I 
did  not  know,  but  I  should  know 
their  faces  if  I  saw  them,  and  when 
I  saw  them  I  picked  them  out.  I 
afterwards  heard  their  names.  I 
knew  Hearson  before,  and  Arm¬ 
strong,  and  Tiddyman  ;  but  Beck 
I  did  not  know. 

Samuel  Chambers  deposed  that 
he  lived  at  Beeston,  and  kept  a 
shop  there;  on  the  lltli  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  saw  the  mob  come  at  about 
a  quarter  past  twelve.  Saw  Beck 
there.  He  was  the  first  man.  The 
mob  came  on  promiscuously  and 
not  in  ranks.  Saw  Beck  whom  he 
knew  before.  He  said,  “  Come 
along  my  lads.”  He  led  them  up 
to  the  mill  alone,  and  said  Go  to 
work.”  This  witness  gave  the 
same  account  of  the  setting  lire  to 
the  mill,  and  said,  that  he  saw 
Beck  at  the  mill  alone  when  it  was 
on  fire. 

Mary  Peering  deposed,  that  she 
lived  with  Miss  Jeffs,  at  Linton- 
terrace ;  saw  the  mob  at  about 
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eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  they 
pulled  down  all  the  iron  pallisades 
before  her  mistress’s  house ;  the 
soldiers  came  and  dispersed  them 
immediately  afterwards;  the  mob 
took  away  all  the  long  polings. 

Thomas  Ledger,  a  constable  of 
Redford,  deposed  to  the  apprehend¬ 
ing  the  prisoner  on  the  1 7th  of 
October;  did  not  tell  him  what  it 
was  for  ;  had  used  neither  promise 
nor  threat  to  induce  him  to  con* 
fess  ;  asked  him  what  he  had  been 
doing,  as  he  was  to  be  taken  up. 
Beck  said  that  Tom  Smith  pressed 
and  made  him  go  with  them,  that 
they  gave  him  a  stick,  with  tri¬ 
coloured  ribbons,  which  he  carried, 
and  they  halted  on  the  Derby- 
road  ;  that  he  was  in  front  of  the 
mob,  and  halted  for  the  second 
time  at  Beeston  silk-mill. 

The  Jury  found  the  prisoner 
Guilty ,  but  recommended  him  to 
mercy  on  account  of  his  previous 
good  character.  The  sentence  of 
death,  however,  was  carried  into 
execution. 

On  the  7th,  George  Hearson, 
Thomas  Shelton,  and  John  Arm¬ 
strong,  were  arraigned  on  the  same 
charge.  The  two  Turtons  repeat¬ 
ed  the  evidence  they  had  given  in 
the  former  case.  George  Turton 
saw  Hearson  on  the  premises  with 
the  mob  when  the  mill  was  on  hre. 
William  Turton  saw  Shelton  enter 
with  the  mob,  and  put  some  silk 
and  soap  into  his  pockets.  He  had 
an  iron  bar  in  his  hand.  George 
Turton,  senior,  saw  Armstrong  in 
the  mob.  Inquired  afterwards  of 
Armstrong  about  a  chest  of  drawers 
which  witness  supposed  had  been 
destroyed  when  his  house  was 
burned,  Armstrong  said,  he  had 
helped  to  carry  them  away. 

Henry  Dodsley  identified  the 
three  prisoners  as  having  left  the 
market-place  with  the  mob.  When 


witness  left  the  mob,  prisoners 
were  going  with  it  in  the  direction 
of  Beeston.  Armstrong  said  that 
he  would  go  into  the  top  room  of 
the  mill,  and  throw  out  soap  and 
silk  ;  for  it  was  a  shame  to  have 
them  burnt.  Armstrong  had  a 
small  bit  of  a  stick  in  his  hand  ; 
Hearson  had  also  a  small  stick  in 
his  hand.  He  saw  Hearson  the 
next  day  after  the  burning  of  the 
mill,  who  said  that  he  had  been 
present  at  the  fire;  Armstrong 
also  told  him  that  he  had  been 
present,  and  wdtness  understood 
him  to  say  that  he  had  thrown 
soap  and  silk  and  such  things  out 
of  the  window. 

Charles  Slater,  sawr  the  mob  in 
the  Castle-yard,  and  was  driven 
with  it  by  the  soldiers.  He  went 
with  the  crowd  to  Beeston.  Saw  a 
man  with  a  pole  and  ribands  at  the 
end  of  it.  Saw  the  mob  on  its 
return  pass  Dr.  Storer’s  house. 
Some  of  them  came  into  his  garden, 
and  took  up  some  carrots.  Hearson 
wras  among  them,  and  pulled  car¬ 
rots  as  well  as  the  others.  Some 
one  asked  what  they  had  got,  and 
Hearson  said  they  had  got  money. 
Hearson,  as  well  as  some  others, 
were  armed  with  pallisades.  When 
the  mob  got  to  Beeston,  they  met 
some  women  coming  from  the  mill, 
and  some  one  said  to  them,  “  Now, 
my  wenches,  for  your  mill ;  this  is 
the  last  time  you  shall  work  in  it.” 
The  mob  then  halted,  and  cried, 
“  Now  let’s  go  to  work.”  They 
then  smashed  the  door,  and  when 
they  got  in  they  said,  Where’s 
old  Lowe ;  if  we  find  him  we’ll 
frizzle  him.”  Armstrong  was  bat¬ 
tering  the  gate  with  a  pallisade. 
He  also  saw  a  man  named  Forman. 
The  mob  was  with  him.  They 
entered  the  mill,  threw  the  things 
out  of  the  windows,  and  the  mob 
below  caught  them  and  broke  them. 
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He  saw  a  man  named  Thurman 
bring  a  lighted  candle,  which  the 
prisoner  Shelton  took  from  him, 
and  with  it  set  fire  to  the  window 
blind,  which  was  thrown  under  the 
machinery,  which  then  took  fire. 
Armstrong  helped  to  break  the 
things  with  the  pallisade.  Saw 
him  (Armstrong)  returning  back 
to  Nottingham  with  some  soap  in 
his  pocket.  A  man  with  him  said. 

They’ll  see  what  you’ve  got ; 
here’s  a  pin,  and  pin  your  pocket 
(which  was  torn)  up.”  Saw  Shel¬ 
ton  with  a  lighted  candle  in  one 
hand  and  a  burning  stick  in  the 
other,  and  a  bundle  of  candles 
under  his  arm.  Saw  Hearson 
smashing  the  windows  before  the 
mob  went  in. 

ThomasAttenborough. — I  saw  the 
mill  on  fire ;  there  was  a  great  mob 
of  people;  the  smoke  had  not  yet 
burst  forth  ;  I  saw  Shelton  there ; 
he  was,  when  I  first  saw  him, 
opposite  the  mill  door ;  I  saw  him 
afterwards  come  out  of  the  door  of 
the  passage  in  the  mill-yard,  with 
an  iron  bar  in  his  hand. 

William  Martin. — I  keep  a  pub¬ 
lic-house,  nearly  opposite  the  mill 
at  Beeston.  I  was  on  my  way 
to  Nottingham  on  the  morning 
of  the  1 1th  of  October  ;  but  meet¬ 
ing  a  large  mob  of  persons  going 
towards  Beeston,  I  returned  to  my 
house.  I  did  not  sec  the  mob  going 
to  the  mill.  Some  persons,  about 
twenty  or  thirty  out  of  the  mob, 
came  into  my  house  about  twelve 
o’clock.  The  prisoner,  Thomas 
Shelton,  was  one  of  them.  Some 
asked  for  a  half  pint  of  ale.  Some 
paid,  and  some  did  not.  They 
remained  about  five  minutes.  I 
saw  the  mill  on  fire  ;  that  was 
about  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
after  the  men  left  my  house. 
Shelton  returned  to  my  house  in 
about  a  full  half  hour  after  he  had 


left  it.  About  200  came  in  with 
him  ;  he  had  an  iron  bar  in  his 
hand.  The  men  went  into  all 
parts  of  the  house  and  helped 
themselves.  They  took  cheese, 
bread,  and  pork,  and  had  beer  and 
spirits.  While  the  people  were 
round  me  in  the  bar,  I  heard  some¬ 
body,  whom  I  believe  to  be  Shel¬ 
ton,  say,  Cf  We  have  done  the  job 
completely.” 

An  attempt  was  made  to  prove 
an  alibi  in  favour  of  Hearson,  to 
this  extent,  that  he  could  not  have 
been  at  the  mill  before  it  was  set 
on  fire.  Several  witnesses  gave  all 
the  three  good  characters. — Robert 
Townsend  said,  that  the  witness 
Charles  Slater  had  lived  with  him 
as  an  errand-boy.  He  would  not 
believe  him  on  his  oath.  He 
( Slater)  had  robbed  him.  He  had 
known  nothing  of  him  for  the  last 
three  years. — Thomas  Cockayne, 
the  master  of  the  Blue-coat  School, 
stated  that  from  what  he  had 
known  of  Slater,  he  would  not 
believe  him  on  his  oath.  He  had 
not  known  him  for  the  last  three 
years.  Witness  had  been  subpoe¬ 
naed  in  court,  where  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  reporting  the  proceedings 
for  one  of  the  Nottingham  papers. 

The  Jury  found  the  prisoners 
Guilty.  In  the  case  of  Shelton, 
the  sentence  of  death  was  subse¬ 
quently  commuted.  On  the  9th 
and  10th  of  January,  six  other 
persons  were  tried  on  the  same 
charge.  Two  of  them  were  con¬ 
victed,  and  sentenced  to  trans¬ 
portation. 

9.  Murder  by  Consent. — 
Old  Bailey.  —  Robert  Hughes 
was  indicted  for  feloniously  shoot¬ 
ing  at  Elizabeth  Worsley,  with 
intent  to  do  her  some  grievous 
bodily  harm.  The  said  Elizabeth 
Worsley  was  also  placed  at  the  bar 
for  feloniously  shooting  with  malice 
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prepense  on  the  same  day,  to  wit, 
the  22d  of  October. 

James  Bentley  deposed  that  the 
male  prisoner  was  in  the  habit  of 
attending  at  his  house  in  the  capa¬ 
city  of  an  organist ;  that  he  stayed 
to  tea  on  the  evening  of  the  22d  of 
October.  The  witness  went  to  bed 
before  ten  o’clock,  at  which  hour  he 
was  alarmed  by  the  report  of  pistol 
shots  in  the  room  beneath  him,  on 
which  he  hurried  down,  and  found 
his  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Worsley, 
stretched  on  the  ground  with  the 
blood  trickling  from  her  head,  and 
the  other  prisoner  was  lying  beside 
her,  and  apparently  a  corpse.  The 
prisoner  Hughes  was  blind  of  one 
eye,  and  pur-blind  of  the  other. 

Thomas  Owen,  a  police-officer, 
was  called  into  Bentley’s  house 
about  eleven  o’clock  at  night  on 
the  22d  of  October.  Found  the 
two  prisoners  lying  on  the  lioor, 
bleeding  from  the  head.  The  man 
was  lying  on  his  back,  and  the 
woman  with  her  arms  about  her 
neck,  crying  out,  “  The  Lord  have 
mercy  on  me  !  ”  Having  heard 
pistols  fired,  witness  asked  the  two 
prisoners  what  was  the  matter  ? 
The  man  said,  “  I  fired  one  pistol 
at  her,  and  another  at  myself.” 
Two  pistols  were  lying  near  the 
male  prisoner’s  feet.  They  were 
a  pair  of  pocket  pistols.  The  pri¬ 
soners  were  afterwards  carried  to 
St.  Thomas’s  Hospital. 

William  Benning,  a  police  Ser¬ 
jeant,  deposed  to  hearing  the  male 
prisoner  say  that  he  wished  he  had 
done  it  effectually, — that  he  wTas  in 
great  pain, — that  the  doctors  could 
not  extract  the  ball,  and  he  wished 
he  had  a  piece  of  crooked  wire,  and 
he  would  extract  it  himself.  The 
woman  groaned,  and  the  man  said 
that  he  wished  he  had  put  her 
completely  out  of  misery. 

One  surgeon  stated,  that  the 


woman  was  bleeding  slowly  from 
the  ear,  the  bones  of  which  were  shat¬ 
tered.  Witness  could  not  say  whe¬ 
ther  the  wound  was  inflicted  bv  a 
pistol  ball ;  he  found  no  ball  in  the 
wound,  and  he  believed  that  none 
had  been  found  to  that  day.  The 
man  was  also  bleeding  from  the 
ear.  He  said  that  he  could  feel  a 
ball  in  the  cheek,  but  witness 
could  perceive  none.  Witness  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  wound  in  the  man’s 
ear  was  produced  either  by  the 
ball  or  wadding  of  the  pistol. 
Witness  also  believed  that  the 
wound  in  the  woman’s  ear  might 
have  been  produced  by  the  wadding 
of  a  pistol,  rammed  tightly  down 
the  barrel,  and  fired  close  to  the 
head.  Witness  considered  the 
woman  to  be  in  a  dangerous  state 
from  the  effects  of  a  concussion  of 
the  brain  ;  when  the  symptoms 
subsided,  the  prisoners  were  sent  to 
the  hospital.  Hughes  said,  that  he 
had  shot  the  woman  first,  and  then 
himself. 

Mr.  Bowyer,  another  surgeon, 
who  was  present,  said  to  the  fe¬ 
male  prisoner,  “  Did  you  wish 
Hughes  to  shoot  you  ?  if  you 
did,  hold  up  your  finger.”  The 
female  prisoner  held  up  her  finger  ; 
but  did  not  speak.  She  recovered 
her  senses  before  she  left  the  room, 
and  spoke,  but  witness  did  not  hear 
what  she  said.  On  the  following 
Sunday  saw  both  the  prisoners  at 
the  hospital.  Mr.  Bowyer  asked 
the  woman  if  she  wished  Hughes 
to  shoot  her  ;  and  she  replied  that 
she  did,  and  that  she  had  l^emoved 
her  cap  for  the  purpose. 

Cross-examined.  —  If  a  pistol 
loaded  with  ball  had  been  dis¬ 
charged  close  to  a  person’s  head, 
the  ball  must  either  have  gone 
through  the  head,  shattered  the 
skull,  or  rebounded. 

Mr.  Phillips.— -Do  you  mean  to 
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say  tliat  a  ball  fired  close  against 
a  person’s  ear  would  rebound? 

Witness. — Such  a  thing  has 
occurred. 

Mr.  Phillips. — Supposing  the 
wound  in  the  female  prisoner’s  ear 
to  have  been  made  by  a  ball,  is  it 
likely  that  the  ball  would  have 
rebounded  ? 

Witness. — It  might;  for  the 
pistols  found  in  the  room  had  not 
percussion-locks.  Percussion -locks 
would  give  more  force  to  the  ball, 
and  consequently  lessen  the  chance 
of  its  rebounding.  Search  was 
made  for  a  ball  in  the  room,  but 
none  was  found. 

Mr.  Baron  Bolland,  after  con¬ 
sulting  with  the  other  judges,  said 

that  in  every  count  in  the  indict- 
•/ 

ment  the  male  prisoner  was  charged 
with  firing  at  the  other  prisoner  a 
pistol  loaded  with  a  leaden  bullet. 
There  did  not  certainly  appear  to 
be  any  proof  that  the  pistol  placed 
against  the  head  of  the  woman 
was  loaded  with  a  leaden  bullet. 
If  the  question  before  the  Jury 
respected  the  pistol  which  the  man 
had  fired  against  himself,  it  would 
have  been  his  duty,  though  no 
bullet  was  found  in  the  man’s 
cheek,  to  submit  the  case  to  their 
consideration  upon  the  man’s  own 
declaration,  “  that  he  had  a  ball  in 
the  cheek,  and  if  he  had  a  piece  of 
wire  he  could  extract  it.”  But  the 
question  before  the  Jury  did  not 
respect  that  pistol ;  and  though  he 
might  have  discharged  a  loaded  pis¬ 
tol  against  himself  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  destroying  his  own  life,  there 
was  no  proof  that  he  had  fired  a 
pistol  loaded  with  bullet  against  the 
woman ;  indeed,  it  appeared  that 
no  ball  was  found  in  the  woman’s 
head,  or  in  the  room  after  a  search. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  and 
his  learned  brothers  considered 
that  there  was  not  sufficient  proof 


to  sustain  the  indictment.  The 
Jury  acquitted  the  prisoners. 

Suicide. — An  inquest  was  held 
on  the  body  of  Colonel  Brereton, 
who  shot  himself  on  the  13th, 
pending  his  trial  before  a  court 
martial  for  neglect  of  duty  as  com¬ 
manding  officer  of  the  military 
during  the  Bristol  riots  in  October 
1831.  His  housekeeper  deposed 
that  on  the  night  of  the  12th,  the 
fourth  day  of  the  court  martial,  he 
came  home  about  eleven  o’clock, 
but  did  not  retire  to  his  bed-room 
for  some  hours  afterwards.  His 
usual  hour  of  going  to  bed  was 
about  ten  o’clock.  Witness  left 
him  in  the  sitting-room  after  he 
came  home,  and  she  heard  him 
walking  about  for  some  time.  She 
saw  him  with  pen,  ink,  and  paper, 
and  observed  him  throwing  papers 
into  the  fire.  It  had  been  always 
his  custom  to  visit  his  children  ere 
retiring  to  rest,  but  he  did  not  do 
so  on  Thursday  night.  The  de¬ 
ceased  went  into  his  bed-room  a 
little  after  two  o’clock,  and  after 
the  lapse  of  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  she  heard  a  pistol  fired  there. 
On  going  into  the  bed-room,  she 
beheld  the  deceased  lying  quite 
dead.  The  witness  had  latterly 
remarked  a  great  difference  in  the 
manner  of  the  deceased  from  what  it 
had  usually  been,  particularly  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  few  days.  He  appeared 
to  be  a  great  deal  worse  since  his 
attendance  on  the  court-martial, 
especially  on  Monday,  the  first  day 
of  its  meeting.  He  returned  home 
that  day,  apparently  much  dis¬ 
tracted.  Before  this  period  his 
spirits  had  been  low,  and  she  had 
remarked  that  depression  of  spirits 
ever  since  the  time  of  the  riots. 
For  the  last  few  days  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  walking  through  the  room, 
and  knocking  the  things  about. 
He  would  ring  the  bell  for  witness. 
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and  when  she  came,  would  speak  to 
her  as  if  he  was  out  of  his  mind. 
He  would  then  tell  her  that  he  did 
not  know  what  he  said.  The  state 
of  his  mind  gradually  got  worse 
since  Monday  last.  His  footman 
deposed,  that  on  the  Tuesday  night, 
the  Colonel  was  rather  down  in  his 
spirits ;  and  on  Wednesday  night 
he  was  still  worse.  He  could  not 
speak  of  any  peculiar  change  that 
he  observed  in  his  master’s  manner. 
On  the  last  night  he  came  home, 
he  did  not  look  at  him,  but  held 
down  his  head,  as  if  in  trouble. 
He  was  always  accustomed  to 
speak  to  witness  before. 

Dr.  Augustus  Lewis  Loinsworth, 
surgeon  to  the  forces,  knew  Colonel 
Brereton  first  about  twenty  years 
ago,  in  the  West  Indies.  During 
the  last  thirteen  months  witness 
had  known  him  intimately,  as  he 
has  been  his  commanding-officer  in 
this  district.  Parted  with  the 
Colonel  for  the  last  time  on  Thurs¬ 
day  night,  at  a  quarter  before 
eleven,  at  Reeves’s  Hotel.  He  shook 
hands  with  witness  and  another 
friend,  and  got  into  his  gig  to  go 
home.  Had  been  with  Colonel 
Brereton  from  five  o’clock  that 
evening  until  the  hour  he  men¬ 
tioned,  and  had  remarked  that  his 
manner  was  very  peculiar.  Indeed, 
for  the  last  two  months,  from  the 
period  of  the  riots,  he  had  been  in 
a  state  of  extreme  agitation,  and 
labouring  under  a  great  degree  of 
excitement.  That  change  of  man¬ 
ner  was  more  particularly  observ¬ 
able  on  Thursday  evening  last, 
during  which  he  gave  the  most 
inconsistent  directions  to  his  coun¬ 
sel,  Mr.  Erie.  So  altered  was  his 
manner  on  that  occasion,  that  the 
impression  on  witness’s  mind  when 
he  parted  from  him  was,  that 
something  unpleasant  would  occur 


before  morning.  Recollects  having 
said  to  Major  Ellard,  when  he 
parted  from  him  that  night,  that, 
“  judging  from  the  strong  excite¬ 
ment  under  which  Colonel  Brere¬ 
ton  appeared  to  labour,  something 
wrong  might  occur  before  morning.” 
Witness  was  not  aware  of  his 
having  received  any  wound  or  acci¬ 
dent.  His  health,  latterly,  had 
not  been  good.  He  suffered  under 
a  visceral  complaint,  a  derange¬ 
ment  of  the  secretions  of  the  liver, 
for  which  witness  attended  him, 
and  which  complaint  was  much 
aggravated  by  the  state  of  mind  in 
which  Colonel  Brereton  had  been 
for  the  last  ten  weeks.  Indeed,  he 
had  been  for  the  last  three  months 
in  a  state  of  feverish  excitement. 
His  pulse  was  high,  his  tongue 
loaded,  and  he  had  little  or  no 
appetite.  The  Jury  found  that 
the  deceased  had  shot  himself  while 
under  a  temporary  derangement. 

19.  Smuggling.— Some  Cus¬ 
tom-House  officers  having  gone  to 
search  a  house  in  the  occupation  of 
a  man  of  the  name  of  Cook,  at  the 
back  of  Zion-place,  near  the  Fort 
in  Margate,  discovered  in  a  lower 
room  a  secret  entrance,  just  large 
enough  to  admit  a  man  crawling 
upon  his  knees.  The  officers  pro¬ 
ceeded  downwards  upon  an  inclined 
plane  towards  the  sea  shore,  to 
the  distance  of  about  200  yards, 
passing  under  several  houses,  at 
the  depth  of  many  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  until  they 
reached  the  lower  entrance,  which 
opens  on  the  north  west  side  of  the 
Clifton  Baths.  The  mouth  of  this 
entrance  was  boarded  over  and  co¬ 
vered  with  chalk  and  earth,  ram¬ 
med  down  in  such  a  manner  as 
completely  to  conceal  it.  There 
were  found  in  the  interior  of  the 
c  liff,  seveial  trucks  on  wheels,  and 
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implements  for  the  conveying  of 
smuggled  goods  through  the  tun¬ 
nel  to  Cook’s  house.  The  work, 
which  it  was  calculated  must  have 
engaged  two  men  at  least  eighteen 
months  in  cutting  it,  and  must 
have  cost  in  labour  from  100/.  to 
200/.,  had  been  just  finished,  and 
wras  reported  to  have  been  paid  for 
by  a  great  silk-mercer  and  riband- 
seller  in  London.  As  long  as  it 
remained  known  only  to  the  smug¬ 
glers,  they  might  at  any  time,  in 
dark  nights,  in  the  space  of  an 
hour,  have  smuggled  many  thou¬ 
sand  pounds’  worth  of  property, 
and  carried  it  off  in  safety. 

25.  Nuisance.  —  King’s 
Bench.  —  The  King  v.  Charles 
Moore .  —  The  defendant  in  this 
case  having  been  convicted  of  a 
nuisance,  in  allowing  pigeon  and 
rifle  shooting  on  his  premises, 
was  brought  up  to  receive  the 
judgment  of  the  court.  The  facts 
of  the  case  were,  that  the  defend¬ 
ant  having  obtained  the  credit  of 
being  a  skilful  manufacturer  of 
guns  and  rifles  at  Chichester,  was 
some  time  since  brought  up  to 
town  under  the  patronage  of  the 
late  Mr.  Huskisson,  and  opened 
an  establishment  at  Notting-hill, 
where  he  carried  on  his  business  ; 
in  addition  to  which  he  formed  an 
enclosure  for  the  accommodation 
of  amateurs  in  the  amusement  of 
rifle  and  pigeon  shooting.  This 
created  much  annoyance  to  the 
neighbouring  residents,  who  com¬ 
plained  of  the  danger  to  which 
they  were  exposed  by  the  constant 
firing,  and  they  preferred  the  in¬ 
dictment  on  which  the  present 
judgment  was  founded,  and  con¬ 
victed  the  defendant. 

The  Court  ordered  the  defendant 
to  enter  into  recognizances  in 
1,000/.  and  to  find  two  sureties  in 


500k  each,  that  he  would  neither 
allow  shooting  on  his  premises,  nor 
dispose  of  the  latter  to  other  par¬ 
ties  for  a  similar  purpose. 

27.  Execution  of  the  Bris¬ 
tol  Rioters.  —  The  sentence  of 
death  pronounced  at  the  Bristol 
Special  Commission,  on  Christo¬ 
pher  Davis,  convicted  of  having 
encouraged  the  mob  to  commit  acts 
of  plunder  and  desolation:  Wil¬ 
liam  Clarke,  of  having  assisted  in 
destroying  the  Gaol  and  Bridewell; 
and  Joseph  Kayes  and  Thomas 
Gregory  of  having  formed  part  of 
a  mob  that  pillaged  and  burnt  two 
dwelling  -  houses,  was  executed. 
Davis  had  retired  from  his  busi¬ 
ness,  which  was  that  of  a  carrier, 
and  in  which  he  had  amassed  about 
2,000/.  Clarke,  who  had  connex¬ 
ions  possessing  considerable  pro¬ 
perty,  was  a  sawyer.  Kayes  and 
Gregory  were  of  the  condition  of 
ordinary  working  men. 

Gregory, who  throughout  evinced 
the  greatest  fortitude,  went  first, 
and  after  him  in  succession  came 
Davis,  Clarke,  and  Kayes.  All  of 
them  wept  except  Kayes,  who 
looked  wild  and  stupified.  In  the 
press-room,  the  chaplain  made 
an  impressive  address  to  them, 
and  concluded  by  prayer,  in  which 
Davis,  Clarke,  and  Gregory  united 
with  much  fervour.  Kayes  made 
the  external  signs  of  devotion,  but 
his  gaze  was  vacant,  and  his  facul¬ 
ties  seemed  rivetted  entirely  in  the 
terrors  of  his  fate.  Davis  first  as¬ 
cended  the  ladder,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Gregory,  who  bowed  to 
the  crowd.  Clarke  and  Kayes  fol¬ 
lowed.  All  ascended  with  unfal¬ 
tering  step,  and  maintained  their 
position  equally  without  bravado 
and  without  trembling.  Gregory 
elevated  his  look  with  the  utmost 
composure  to  the  iron  link  on  which 
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the  rope  was  hung,  and  shifted  the 
noose  more  closely  to  his  ear. 
When  the  cap  was  drawn  over  their 
eyes,  they  prayed  audibly  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  the  voice  of  Kayes 
was  heard  above  the  rest.  The 
signal  was  then  given,  and  the 
drop  fell.  The  bodies  of  Kayes 
and  Davis  displayed  signs  of  vi¬ 
tality  for  two  or  three  minutes. 
Gregory  died  instantly,  and  Clarke 
almost  without  a  struggle.  There 
was  a  considerable  assemblage  of 
persons  on  both  sides  of  the  Avon. 
Not  a  demonstration  of  approval 
or  dislike  was  manifested  by  any 
part  of  the  crowd. 


FEBRUARY. 

1.  Execution  of  the  Not¬ 
tingham  Rioters.  —  Notting¬ 
ham. — Of  the  five  criminals  who 
had  been  condemned  to  death  at 
the  late  Special  Commission, 
Charles  Perkins  and  Thomas  Shel¬ 
ton  received  a  respite  during  his 
Majesty’s  pleasure.  As  the  hour 
of  the  execution  of  the  other  three, 
George  Beck,  George  Hearson,  and 
John  Armstrong  approached,  a 
number  of  persons  began  to  collect 
at  an  early  hour  in  front  of  the 
gaol,  where  a  scaffold  had  been 
erected  during  the  night.  At  six 
o’clock  the  javelin-men  and  special 
constables  were  ranged  in  front  of 
the  Court-house,  and  kept  a  clear 
open  space  of  some  yards’  breadth 
before  the  scaffold  itself.  A  few 
minutes  before  nine  o’clock  a  dense 
crowd  assembled  in  the  High- 
pavement.  The  fifteenth  Hussars 
were  in  the  streets  ready  to  support 
the  civil  power ;  one  detachment  of 
the  eighteenth  Infantry  was  in  the 
gaol,  and  another  more  numerous 
detachment  was  in  the  Church, 
nearly  opposite  to  the  Court-house. 
Vol.  LXXIV. 


Beck  and  Armstrong  had  slept 
occasionally  during  the  night ;  but 
Hearson  had  been  in  a  state  of 
mind  which  required  a  frequent  ap¬ 
plication  of  stimulants  to  keep  him 
from  fainting.  The  execution  had 
been  delayed  till  the  arrival  of  the 
London  mail,  to  give  them  the  last 
chance  of  a  respite.  It  arrived, 
and  brought  none.  The  men  were 
then  led  out  of  their  cells  to  be 
pinioned.  Beck  came  first,  Hearson 
next,  and  Armstrong  last.  They 
were  pinioned  in  the  same  order. 
After  Hearson  was  pinioned,  he 
requested  Mr.  Briarley  to  let  him 
have  a  glass  of  sherry.  Armstrong 
joined  in  the  same  wish,  as  did 
afterwards  Beck.  Hearson  wished 
the  executioner  to  bandage  his 
eyes,  that  he  might  not  be  shaken 
by  the  sight  of  the  gibbet.  Arm¬ 
strong  kept  saying,  They’ll  know 
me  in  Heaven  as  a  murdered  man.” 
They  inquired  whether  there  was 
any  necessity  that  they  should  be 
buried  that  day  •,  and  on  being 
informed  that  there  was  not, 
they  all  desired  that  their  funerals 
should  not  takeplace  before  Sunday. 
Beck  ascended  the  scaffold  first  with 
great  seriousness,  but  with  a  firm 
step.  Hearson,  who  had  joined 
with  great  fervour  in  all  the  devo¬ 
tional  exercises  of  the  morning, 
took  his  cap  off  his  head,  after 
mounting  the  scaffold,  waved  it  in 
a  sort  of  triumph,  and  began  to 
dance,  as  if  frantic.  He  recognized 
some  individual  who  was  seated  on 
a  housetop  opposite  the  scaffold, 
and  immediately  shouted  out, 
a  Well  done.  Will,  lad.”  A  person 
in  the  crowd  said  to  him,  “  Good 
by,  Curley,”  addressing  him  by 
the  name  by  which  he  was  known 
in  pugilistic  circles,  of  which  both 
he  and  Armstrong  were  great 
frequenters.  This  address  set  him 
to  dancing  again.  He  then  turned 
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round  to  the  hangman,  and  com¬ 
plained  that  he  had  not  an  inch  of 
rope.  u  Give  me  rope  enough, 
that  I  may  the  sooner  be  out  of 
misery/'  lie  then  burst  into  a 
series  of  ejaculations  for  mercy  to 
his  soul.  Armstrong,  who  was 
brought  last  upon  the  scaffold,  was 
much  distressed  oil  seeing  the 
gestures  of  Hearson.  He  said  to 
him,  “  None  of  that,  George,  it  is 
not  sense ;  I  must  say  that  I  am 
innocent,  because  I  am  so ;  but  I’ll 
have  none  of  this/’  He  was  then 
tied  up  to  the  beam.  About  eight 
minutes  were  consumed  in  these 
preparations.  Exactly  at  twenty 
minutes  before  twelve,  the  hang¬ 
man  drew  their  caps  over  their 
faces.  At  that  moment  cries  of 
“  Murder,  Blood/’  issued  from  the 
crowd.  The  criminals  struggled, 
but  not  violently,  for  five  minutes. 
The  bodies  were  then  placed  in 
their  coffins,  and  delivered  to  their 
friends. 

2.  Assault.  —  Court  of 
Rung's  Bench,  Guildhall. — 
Smith  v.  Larkins . — The  plaintiff 
in  this  case  was  a  mariner,  who  in 
the  year  1828  had  sailed  in  the 
defendant's  vessel,  the  Marquis 
Camden  East  Indiaman,  to  the 
East  Indies.  The  complaint  made 
by  him  now  was,  that  he  had  been 
assaulted  and  beaten  by  the  defend¬ 
ant  whilst  on  board.  The  defendant 
pleaded  that  the  plaintiff  had  re¬ 
ceived  only  such  punishment  as 
was  necessary  for  the  proper  disci¬ 
pline  of  the  ship’s  crew. 

The  facts  appeared  to  be  these  : 
The  plaintiff,  while  on  the  outward 
voyage,  had  occasion  one  day  to 
place  the  hatchway-bar  on  deck, 
and  while  doing  so,  he  called  out 
to  those  who  were  standing  by, 
“  Toes,  toes.”  This  was  supposed 
to  be  meant  as  an  insult  to  a  mid¬ 
shipman,  named  Hewitt,  who  was 


on  deck,  and  the  plaintiff's  conduct 
was  reported  to  the  defendant, 
Captain  Larkins,  by  Mr.  Wolf, 
the  third  officer.  The  plaintiff 
denied  that  he  intended  any  in¬ 
sult  to  Hewitt,  or  any  other  per¬ 
son  on  deck,  but  a  court  of  in¬ 
quiry  was  held,  and  he  was  ordered 
to  have  three-dozen  lashes  with  the 
cat-o'nine-tails.  That  punish¬ 
ment,  to  the  extent  of  one  dozen 
and  eight  lashes,  was  accordingly 
indicted,  and  this  was  the  first 
assault  complained  of.  The  next, 
which  was  on  the  homeward  voyage 
in  1829,  arose  in  this  manner  :  — 
The  plaintiff  had  been  on  the  sick 
list,  and  the  steward  having  observed 
to  him  that  he  was  then  out  of  the 
doctor’s  hands,  the  plaintiff  replied 
that  if  he  had  remained  on  the 
sick  list  much  longer,  he  should 
have  been  starved.  This  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  in  allusion  to  a  com¬ 
plaint  which  had  been  previously 
made  by  the  plaintiff  and  others  of 
the  ship’s  crew,  that  there  was  a 
scarcity  of  provisions  on  board, — a 
complaint  which,  on  the  part  of  the 
defendant,  it  was  said,  was  wholly 
unfounded,  some  of  the  seamen 
having  actually  sold  part  of  their 
provisions  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  The  plaintiff’s  observation 
was  reported  to  the  defendant,  who 
immediately  gave  orders  for  three 
dozen  lashes,  and  they  were  accord¬ 
ingly  indicted  on  the  plaintiff.  He 
was  afterwards,  while  his  back  was 
still  sore  from  the  punishment  he 
had  received,  employed  in  doing 
something  to  the  foretop  sail,  and 
having  complained  of  his  inability 
to  do  the  work,  being  then  in  a 
very  weak  state,  the  Captain 
ordered  him  to  the  poop,  and  with 
his  fist  struck  him  against  a  railing. 
T1  iis  was  the  third  assault.  There 
was  no  justification  pleaded  to 
this. 
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Lord  Tenterden,  in  summing  up 
tlie  evidence,,  reminded  the  Jury  of 
the  necessity  of  preserving  proper 
discipline  on  board  a  ship,  though 
the  punishment  to  be  inflicted  for 
a  breach  of  that  discipline  ought 
undoubtedly  not  to  exceed  the 
bounds  of  moderation. 

The  Jury  deliberated  in  the  box 
for  some  time,  and  after  retiring, 
found  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff- — 
Damages  40/. 

3 .  False  Imprisonment. — 
Court  op  King’s  Bench,  West¬ 
minster. —  The  Kino;  v.  Sir  E. 
Birnie  and  other This  was  an 
indictment  on  the  prosecution  of 
Mr.  H.  W.  Carmichael  Smyth, 
against  Sir  Richard  Birnie  and 
Thomas  Halls,  Esq.,  the  magis¬ 
trates  at  Bow- street,  and  three  of 
their  officers,  for  falsely  imprisoning 
the  prosecutor  on  the  15th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1 830. 

It  appeared  by  the  evidence  that 
Mr.  Smyth,  having  obtained  a  rule 
for  a  mandamus ,  to  compel  Sir 
Richard  Birnie  to  hear  a  complaint 
which  he  had  to  prefer  against 
Goddard  and  others,  went  on  the 
day  in  question  to  Bow- street,  to 
make  the  complaint.  Sir  R.  Birnie 
and  Mr.  Halls  were  present.  Mr. 
Smyth  attempted  to  prefer  the 
complaint,  but  Sir  R.  Birnie  refused 
to  hear  it,  and  referred  him  to  Mr. 
Halls.  Mr.  Smyth  refused  to 
make  the  complaint  to  that  gentle¬ 
man,  observing  that  the  rule  was 
addressed  to  him  (Sir  R.  Birnie). 
Mr.  Halls  then  dismissed  the  case. 
Mr.  Smyth  was  about  to  leave  the 
office  with  his  witness,  when  Sir 
Richard  exclaimed,  te  Shut  the 
door, — stop  him,™ don't  let  that 

L.  y 

man  escape.  Where  is  the  man 
who  has  preferred  the  information 
against  Mr.  Smyth,  for  tampering 
with  the  due  course  of  justice.” 
Mr.  Smyth,  on  attempting  to  get 


out  of  the  office,  was  pushed  back 
by  a  man  who  was  keeping  the 
door.  After  some  conference  be¬ 
tween  the  magistrates  and  several 
of  the  officers,  Sir  Richard  Birnie 
called  out,  “  That  man  is  a  pen¬ 
sioner,^ — we  must  see  and  get  his 
pension  stopped, — a  pretty  man  to 
be  a  pensioner,  tampering  with  the 
due  course  of  justice.”  After  Mr. 
Smyth  had  been  detained  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  Sir  Richard 
Birnie  quitted  the  office.  Mr. 
Hails  called  repeatedly  for  Mr. 
Smyth,  who  said  he  had  nothing 
to  do  with  that  gentleman- — he 
only  wanted  his  liberty.  One  of 
the  officers  told  him  he  must  come 
to  Mr.  Halls,  or  he  would  take  him 
by  force,  and  he  immediately  laid 
hold  of  him  by  the  collar  and 
dragged  him  to  the  bar.  Mr. 
Flails  then  said  to  him,  As  I 
understood  that  there  w7as  an  in¬ 
formation  against  you  for  tampering 
with  the  due  course  of  justice,  I 
considered  it  my  duty  to  detain 
you  ;  but  now  that  I  have  read  the 
charge,  I  don’t  think  that  I  shall 
be  justified  in  detaining  you  any 
longer  —  you  are  therefore  dis¬ 
charged.”  Mr.  Smyth  declared  he 
wrould  have  redress  for  this  deten¬ 
tion,  and  Mr.  Halls  told  him  he 
might  do  what  he  thought  proper. 

It  came  out  on  cross-examina¬ 
tion  that  Mr.  Smyth  had  previously 
applied  at  Bow- street  for  warrants 
against  his  wife,  Goddard  and 
others,  and  that  his  complaint  was 
heard  before  Mr.  Minshull,  who 
refused  to  interfere  further  in  the 
matter. 

Mr.  Adolphus,  who  addressed 
the  J ury  for  the  defendants,  stated, 
that  the  prosecutor  had  offered  some 
money  to  Goddard,  the  officer,  as  an 
inducement  to  give  him  information 
as  to  a  man  who  had  entered  the 
window  of  a  house  which  had  been 
C  2 
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taken  by  his  wife  ;  and  Goddard, 
in  consequence  of  this,  stated  to  the 
magistrates  that  he  had  to  prefer  a 
charge  against  the  prosecutor  of 
tampering  with  the  due  course  of 
justice  :  and  the  learned  counsel 
submitted  that  in  point  of  law,  as 
the  parties  were  present,  the  ma¬ 
gistrates  had  a  right  to  detain  the 
prosecutor,  until  the  case  had  been 
heard. 

Lord  Tenterden  was,  however, 
of  opinion  that  a  magistrate  had  no 
right  to  detain  a  party  on  a  matter 
to  be  heard,  and  the  Jury,  under 
his  Lordship’s  directions,  found  a 
verdict  of  Guilty. 

Shipwreck. — On  the  12th  of 
January,  the  ship  Huntley  com¬ 
manded  by  Captain  Hanna,  sailed 
from  St.  Andrew’s,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  on  the  12tli  ult.  On  the 
4th  of  February,  in  lat.  49.  50., 
long.  21.,  nearly  1,000  miles  from 
the  coast  of  Ireland,  she  was  struck 
by  a  heavy  sea,  which  stove  in  her 
stern.  The  master  and  crew  sought 
refuge  in  the  tops,  where  they 
remained  for  two  days.  On  the 
third  day  they  succeeded  in  getting 
the  long-boat  out.  Unfortunately, 
they  could  not  procure  any  pro¬ 
visions,  and  the  master  and  crew, 
sixteen  in  number,  committed 
themselves  to  the  mercy  of  the 
waves,  with  only  the  clothes  they 
had  on,  without  provisions,  except 
a  few  pieces  of  raw  salt  beef,  with¬ 
out  water,  and  without  even  a 
compass.  After  having  been 
buffeted  about  for  some  days, 
during  which  a  boy  died  from 
eating  the  raw  meat  and  drinking 
salt  water,  they  made,  on  the  1 2th, 
Slinc  Head,  and  were  descried 
from  Bofhn  Island,  about  forty 
miles  from  Westport,  on  the  coast 
of  Ireland.  A  boat  was  immediately 
sent  off  to  the  assistance  of  the 
survivors,  who  were  brought  into 


the  harbour.  It  was  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  the  inhabitants 
could  be  got  to  render  assistance 
to  lift  them  out  of  the  boat,  being 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  they 
had  come  from  a  ship  which  had  had 
the  cholera  on  board.  They  were 
afterwards  removed  to  the  hospital 
at  Westport.  Two  of  the  crew, 
the  carpenter  and  a  Dutchman, 
died  before  their  removal.  Some 
of  the  crew  had  been  frost-bitten 
before  they  left  St.  Andrew  s. 

Anatomy. — At  the  meeting  of 
the  Westminster  Medical  Society, 
the  attention  of  the  members  was 
directed  to  a  recently  discovered 
method  of  teaching  anatomy,  by 
means  of  an  artificial  human  body, 
the  invention  of  Dr.  Azoux  of 
Paris.  The  learned  foreigner  was 
present  on  the  occasion,  but  being 
unable  to  express  himself  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  the  demonstration  of  this 
artificial  a  subject”  was  undertaken 
on  his  part,  and  very  clearly  per¬ 
formed  by  one  of  the  members  of 
the  society,  Mr.  Costello,  the 
anatomist.  This  preparation  ex¬ 
hibits  a  complete  artificial  human 
body,  modelled  upon  that  of 
a  strong,  athletic,  well-formed 
man,  of  great  muscular  develop¬ 
ment,  and  when  whole,  its  appear¬ 
ance  is  that  of  such  a  subject, 
stripped  of  the  skin,  with  the 
muscles  and  other  parts  immedi¬ 
ately  underneath  exposed  to  view. 
All  the  external  muscles  of  the  body 
and  the  extremities  are  seen,  placed 
precisely  in  their  relative  positions, 
with  the  superficial  arteries  and 
veins  by  which  they  are  intersected, 
showing  their  origin  from,  and 
insertion  in,  the  bones  to  which 
they  are  attached,  the  direction  of 
their  fibres,  the  connection  of  their 
fasciae,  or  tendinous  sheaths :  not 
a  muscle  is  omitted  or  out  of  place, 
down  to  the  minute  flexors  and 
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extensors  of  the  fingers  and  toes. 
All  the  parts  of  which  it  consists, 
and  they  amount  to  not  less  than 
1244,  can  be  removed  one  after 
the  other,  and  in  that  way  the 
muscles  of  the  trunk  and  the  ex¬ 
tremities  can  be  regularly  demon¬ 
strated,  the  relative  position  of 
the  external  and  internal  muscles 
exhibited,  the  transit  of  the  arteries, 
veins,  and  nerves  clearly  shown, 
and,  in  fact,  each  muscle  and  each 
organ  from  the  skin  down  to  the 
bone,  can  be  removed,  and  replaced 
again  in  their  natural  position  with 
the  greatest  facility.  Mr.  Costello, 
taking  the  arm  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  and  commencing  with  the 
deltoid  muscle  at  the  top,  removed 
all  the  muscles  down  to  the  bone, 
demonstrating  them  accurately  as 
he  went  along.  Next  removing 
the  muscles  that  connect  the 
shoulder  with  the  neck  and  head, 
he  drew  the  attention  of  his  au¬ 
ditory  to  the  correct  view  which 
the  preparation  furnished  of  the 
relative  position  of  the  parts  im¬ 
mediately  underneath,  a  knowledge 
of  which  is  necessary  to  the  sur¬ 
geon  in  the  great  operation  of 
tying  the  subclavian  artery.  He 
then  removed  the  muscles  of  the 
chest  and  abdomen,  and  exhibited 
the  contents  of  those  cavities  — 
the  heart,  lungs,  and  other  viscera. 
The  heart  is  divided  into  two 
pieces,  which,  when  separated, 
exhibit  its  cavities  with  their 
valvular  processes,  and  the  con¬ 
nexion  of  the  large  blood-vessels 
which  arise  from  it.  Many  parts 
most  difficult  of  demonstration  in 
the  dead  subject,  such  as  the 
absorbent  system  wTith  its  final 
termination  in  that  of  the  venous, 
the  various  portions  of  the  brain 
with  the  origin  of  the  nerves,  the 
branching  off  of  the  nerves  from 
the  spinal  cord,  the  course  of  the 


great  sympathetic  nerve,  the  me¬ 
chanism  of  deglutition,  &c.,  &c., 
are  here  exhibited  with  wonderful 
fidelity.  The  muscles,  and  other 
parts  are  made  of  some  peculiar 
paste,  which,  in  its  recent  state, 
is  easily  moulded  into  any  variety 
of  forms  j  and  which  subsequently, 
on  drying,  assumes  a  degree  of 
hardness  and  solidity  nearly  equal 
to  that  of  wood.  It  has  cost  its 
author  ten  or  twelve  years  of 
assiduous  attention,  but  his  suc¬ 
cessful  labours  have  not  been  thrown 
away.  A  great  number  of  his 
subjects  have  been  already  disposed 
of  to  various  schools  in  different 
parts  of  Europe  and  America.  The 
great  object  which  Dr.  Azoux 
aimed  at  in  this  invention,  was  to 
facilitate  the  study  of  anatomy, 
and  to  render  a  thorough  know¬ 
ledge  of  it,  through  the  usual 
means  of  dissection,  more  speedily 
attainable  on  the  part  of  the  student, 
while  at  the  same  time  such  a 
preparation  would  serve  as  a  map 
to  recall  to  the  memory  of  the 
more  advanced  practitioner  what 
may  be  called  topography  of  the 
human  body.  The  cost  of  such  a 
preparation  is  about  120/. 

4.  Court  of  Exchequer.— 
The  Attorney  General  v  .  She  am. 
This  was  a  prosecution  at  the 
instance  of  the  crown  to  recover 
from  the  defendant,  a  soap-boiler 
residing  at  Bath,  the  amount  of 
penalties  incurred  by  him  for  a 
breach  of  the  excise  laws ;  and 
the  charges  were — first,  fraudu¬ 
lently  concealing  soap  ;  and  se¬ 
condly,  opening  the  copper,  and 
putting  in  the  materials  without 
giving  notice  to  the  officers  of  ex¬ 
cise.  The  penalty  for  the  former 
offence  is  500/.  and  for  the  latter 
100/.  The  quantity  of  soap  seized 
was  1  ton  2  cwt.  22lb. 

Mr.  M’Laren,  a  surveyor-gen* 
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eral  stated  that,  in  May  last,  lie 
went  to  Bath,  and  examined  the 
premises  which  formerly  belonged 
to  the  defendant,  but  were  then 
in  the  occupation  of  another  per¬ 
son — that  he  found  a  hole  from 
the  boiling  room  to  a  small  long 
room,  which  then  contained  a 
quantity  of  soap.  The  hole  was 
generally  stopped  up  with  a 
stone  which  was  fastened  with 
quick  lime.  The  stone  could  be 
removed  in  a  minute,  and  the  soap 
could  be  handed  through  in  buck¬ 
ets,  and  placed  in  frames  there  to 
cool.  When  he  discovered  this 
room,  he  found  3, 696  lb.  of  liquid 
soap,  in  frames.  Another  surveyor- 
general  of  Excise,  corroborated  this 
witness. 

James  Hale. — I  know  the  de¬ 
fendant,  First  became  acquainted 
with  him  in  1828.  I  entered  into 
a  contract  with  him  about  some 
property  which  had  belonged  to 
sir  Matthew  Hale,  my  great  great 
grandfather,  or  some  such  relation. 
The  defendant  employed  an  attor¬ 
ney  for  me.  He  was  to  have  had 
a  share  of  any  thing  that  was 
recovered.  Did  not  recover  any 
thing.  After  we  had  failed,  it  was 
necessary  for  me  to  keep  out  of 
the  way.  Went  to  defendant’s 
factory  for  concealment.  Went 
there  on  the  17th  of  May,  182J, 
and  stopped  there  till  June.  Kept 
in  a  room  above  the  counting-house, 
and  passed  the  day  there.  It  was 
when  I  occupied  that  room  that  I 
first  found  the  defendant’s  run 
soap.  It  was  at  night  3  the  work¬ 
men  did  it,  and  I  worked  with 
them.  We  got  the  soap  out  of 
the  copper,  aud  put  it  into  the 
concealed  places.  The  copper  was 
opened  by  a  bar  being  placed  under 
the  lock,  and  the  staple  being 
forced  off.  We  then  took  the  soap 
out,  and  put  it  into  buckets,  and 


handed  it  through  the  hole.  There 
were  two  frames  in  the  concealed 
place.  (A  model  of  the  frames  was 
produced).  We  put  the  soap  in 
one  night,  and  cut  it  out  the  next. 
I  left  off  sleeping  on  the  premises 
on  the  13th  of  June.  A  man  could 
not  stand  upright  in  the  concealed 
room.  Have  seen  them  making 
soap  at  night,  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty 
times. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Adol¬ 
phus. — Have  seen  tallow  put  in, 
full  ten  different  times.  The 
Chancery  motion  went  against  me, 
and  I  had  to  pay  the  costs,  for 
which  I  was  sued.  Made  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  Shearn  not  to  pay  costs, 
but  I  was  called  on  to  pay  him 
2501.  The  defendant  arrested  me 
last  summer.  I  have  said  defendant 
had  received  1 1,000/,  not  to  proceed 
with  my  suit.  Never  told  one 
Begby  I  would  be  revenged  on  him 
for  such  treachery.  Never  said,  I 
would  be  revenged  on  the  judge 
who  tried  the  cause.  Never  said 
that  I  would  at  all  events  swear 
that  I  assisted  the  defendant  in 
taking  soap  out  of  the  copper,  and 
in  concealing  it. 

The  wife  of  Hale  corroborated 
his  testimony  as  to  the  illicit  soap¬ 
boiling. 

Mr.  Dean,  a  general-surveyor  of 
excise,  said  that  the  defendant’s 
mode  of  working  was  very  unsatis¬ 
factory.  There  was  an  average 
quantity  of  soap  at  the  boils  by 
which  the  excise  calculated,  and  in 
the  present  instance  the  defendant 
had  frequently  varied  twenty-five 
per  cent. 

A  London  soap-boiler  said,  he 
had  never  known  the  boils  vary 
more  than  five  per  cent  from  the 
average. 

A  number  of  witnesses  were 
examined  to  corroborate  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  Hale  and  his  wife.  These 
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consisted  principally  of  the  officers 
connected  with  the  excise. 

Begby  contradicted  Hale  in 
several  particulars,  and  said  that 
he  was  a  very  bad  man. 

The  J  ury  retired  at  eight  o’clock 
in  the  evening;  and  having  re¬ 
mained  inclosed  till  two  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  without  any  prospect 
of  agreeing  on  their  verdict,  they 
were,  by  the  consent  of  all  parties, 
discharged. 

9.  Libel.—- Court  of  Ex¬ 
chequer.—  Hunt  v.  Lawson . — • 
This  was  an  action  for  libel  brought 
by  the  member  for  Preston  against 
the  Times  Newspaper.  Hunt 
acted  as  his  own  counsel  ;  but  the 
nature  of  the  case  will  appear  more 
distinctly  from  the  charge  of  lord 
Lyndhurst.  The  action,  his  lord- 
ship  said,  was  brought  for  alleged 
libels  published  in  the  Times  of 
26th  of  April  and  2nd  and  5th  of 
May,  1851.  In  the  paragraph 
published  on  the  26th  of  April, 
the  term  “  recreant5’  was  used  as 
applicable  to  the  plaintiff.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  his  lordship's  under¬ 
standing  of  that  word,  it  imputed 
to  the  plaintiff  that  he  was  an 
apostate;  and  according  to  the 
ordinary  import  of  that  term,  it 
was  used  in  an  odious  sense,  mean¬ 
ing,  for  example,  a  change  of 
principle— a  change  from  some  bad 
or  improper  motive.  It  was  for 
the  j  ury,  however,  to  consider  in 
what  sense  the  word  was  used ; 
and  if,  from  the  context  or  any 
other  circumstance,  they  should  be 
of  opinion  that  it  was  not  used  in 
the  sense  which  he  had  supposed, 
then  it  was  not  libellous,  and  the 
defendant  would  not  be  answerable. 
It  might  be  proper  to  remark  that 
the  article  did  not  appear  to  have 
originated  in  The  Tunes  news¬ 
paper  ;  it  had  been  copied  from  the 
Sun;  but  that  circumstance  fur* 


nished  no  answer  to  the  action, 
for  no  person  had  a  right  to  take  a 
libel  from  one  newspaper  and 
transfer  it  into  another.  The  next 
article  was  that  which  was  inserted 
on  the  2nd  of  May.  If  the  jury 
should  think  that  it  was  meant  to 
be  insinuated  in  that  article  by  the 
expression,  bought  in  a  lump/5 
that  the  plaintiff  had  changed  his 
opinion  for  some  improper  and 
corrupt  motive,  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible,  his  lordship  thought,  to 
say  that  that  was  not  libellous. 
It  was  asserted  in  another  part  of 
the  libel  that  the  plaintiff  had 
stated  a  rank  falsehood.  Now,  to 
charge  a  man  with  having  uttered 
a  rank  falsehood  was  to  charge  him 
with  that  which  affected  his  cha¬ 
racter,  and  was  undoubtedly  li¬ 
bellous.  The  statement  did  not 
appear  to  have  been  made  by  the 
newspaper  ;  it  was  contained  in  a 
letter  which  purported  to  come 
from  Manchester  ;  but  if  the  printer 
of  the  paper,  receiving  it  in  Lon¬ 
don,  published  it,  he  was  liable. 
If  they  thought  that  these  articles 
or  any  of  them  were  calculated  to 
degrade  and  lower  the  plaintiff's 
character,  and  to  bring  him  into 
public  odium,  they  ought  to  ffnd  a 
verdict  in  his  favour.  With  respect 
to  the  question  of  damages,  it  had 
been  said  that  The  Times  was  a 
paper  of  great  circulation,  and  was 
therefore  calculated  to  do  more 
mischief  by  the  publication  of 
libellous  matter,  than  a  paper  of 
more  limited  circulation.  On  the 
other  hand,  it’had  been  said,  that 
the  plaintiff,  Mr.  Hunt,  being  a 
public  man,  the  public  had  an 
opportunity  of  knowing  and  esti¬ 
mating  his  character,  and  that 
articles  of  this  description,  if  false, 
could  not  affect  him  in  the  same 
degree  as  they  might  affect  a  per¬ 
son  in  a  more  obscure  situation^ 
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and  as  to  whose  character  the  public 
might  not  have  the  means  of 
judging.  These  were  the  topics 
which  had  been  pressed  on  both 
sides.  It  was  for  the  jury  to  take 
them  into  their  consideration,  and 
determine  for  themselves,  whether 
the  paragraphs  were  calculated  to 
do  the  plaintiff  that  injury  which 
he  had  expatiated  on  at  so  much 
length  •  and  if  they  were,  then 
they  would  consider  what  damages 
he  was  entitled  to. 

The  Jury,  after  looking  at  some 
of  the  papers,  and  conferring 
together  for  about  ten  minutes, 
found  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff, — 
Damages  50/. 

13.  Execution.* — John  Bar¬ 
rett,  aged  24,  who  pleaded  guilty 
to  two  indictments  and  was  found 
guilty  on  a  third  indictment,  for 
stealing  letters  containing  notes  to 
nearly  3,000/.  in  amount,  under 
went  the  sentence  of  the  law,  in 
front  of  the  Debtor’s-door,  at 
Newgate.  About  three  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  his  wife 
and  child  were  admitted  to  take 
their  farewell,  and  during  the  in¬ 
terview,  and  even  at  the  very 
moment  of  their  leaving  him,  his 
firmness  did  not  desert  him ;  he 
retired  to  bed  at  the  usual  time, 
slept  soundly  for  six  hours,  and 
then  rose.  After  joining  the  or¬ 
dinary  for  a  short  time  in  prayer, 
he  again  went  to  bed  and  slept 
soundly  until  called  by  one  of  his 
attendants  shortly  after  six  in  the 
morning,  when  he  rose  and  ate  a 
hearty  breakfast.  Shortly  after 
seven  he  was  visited  by  the  sheriffs 
and  under  sheriffs  ;  but  to  the  last 
he  maintained  a  sullen  silence. 
About  a  quarter  before  eight,  pre¬ 
ceded  by  the  sheriff’s  yeoman,  and 
accompanied  by  the  reverend  or¬ 
dinary  and  Mr.  Baker,  he  entered 
the  press  room  with  a  firm  step, 


and  was  pinioned. — He  then  as¬ 
cended  the  scaffold,  and  after 
surveying  the  crowd,  he  placed 
himself  under  the  beam  and  joined 
in  prayer  with  Messrs.  Cotton  and 
Baker  until  the  drop  fell-lie 
struggled  violently  for  several  mi¬ 
nutes.  He  was  of  respectable 
connexions,  and  had  been  intended 
for  the  medical  profession. 

15.  Rights  of  the  Thames 
Watermen. — London  Sessions. 
—*The  Master  and  Warden  of  the 
Waterman  s  Company  v.  Richard 
Grant . — This  was  an  appeal  by 
Richard  Grant,  the  pilot  of  the 
Royal  Sovereign  steam -packet, 
against  a  conviction  of  the  Lord 
Mayor,  whereby  for  an  infringemen  t 
of  the  act  for  the  protection  of 
watermen,  &c.,  he  had  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  penalty  of  10/.,  or  three 
months’  imprisonment,  for  having 
navigated  the  vessel  in  question, 
not  being  free  of  the  Water  and 
Lighterman’s  Company,  or  an  ap¬ 
prentice  to  either  of  them. 

The  recorder  now  gave  judgment. 
Previous  to  the  8th  Geo.  IV.,  upon 
which  this  conviction  had  been 
grounded,  disputes  had  arisen,  and 
it  had  been  questioned  by  some, 
whether  the  citizens  of  London  had 
a  right  to  the  conservancy  of  the 
river  Thames,  The  Court  of  Con¬ 
servancy  had  two  objects  in  view, 
namely,—Mst,  preserving  the  fish¬ 
eries;  and  2nd,  the  preservation 
of  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Thames  ;  both  of  which  were  of 
great  importance  to  the  port  of 
London.  For  a  considerable  length 
of  time  a  company  had  been  in¬ 
corporated,  called  the  Waterman 
an  d  Ligh  t  e  rm  an  ’  s  Co  m  pan  y ,  rel  at  i  ve 
to  which  acts  were  passed  in  the 
7th  and  8th  years  of  the  reign  of 
Geo.  III.,  and  one  of  the  provisions 
of  those  statutes  was,  “  that  no 
person  should  be  admitted  a  free*^ 
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man  thereof  unless  lie  had  been 
apprenticed  to  a  freeman  of  the 
company  for  the  full  space  of  seven 
years/’  The  conviction  now  under 
consideration  was  founded  upon 
the  37th  section  of  one  of  the  acts 
just  referred  to,  and  which  imposes 
a  penalty  of  10/.  upon  “  any  per¬ 
son  who,  not  being  a  free  waterman, 
&c.,  or  an  apprentice  to  one,  shall, 
for  hire  or  gain,  steer  and  work 
any  wherry,  lighter,  or  any  other 
craft,”  &c.  It  had  been  argued 
on  the  part  of  the  appellant  that  a 
steam  vessel  did  not  come  under 
the  definition  of  “a  craft.”  It 
should  be  observed,  however,  that 
the  words  of  the  act  were  of  an 
ascending  and  not  a  descending 
degree.  They  commenced  with 
wherry,”  and  after  naming  other 
larger  vessels,  added  or  any 
other  craft.”  It  had  also  been 
contended  that  as  the  steam-vessel 
was  registered,  it  could  not  come 
under  the  denomination  of  craft  ; 
but  there  was  no  weight  in  that 
argument,  because  it  was  well 
known  that  by  act  of  parliament, 
vessels  of  every  description  above 
fifteen  tons  burden  were  obliged 
to  be  registered.  It  had  also 
been  said  that  Faulkner  in  his 
Marine  Dictionary  had  not  de¬ 
signated  vessels  of  the  descrip¬ 
tion  alluded  to  as  “  craft.”  This 
objection  was  also  unfortunate; 
for  the  same  compiler,  in  a  later 
edition  of  his  work,  made  the  term 
se  craft”  extend  to  large  vessels, 
and  even  to  gun  boats  and  others 
frequently  used  for  government 
purposes.  Again,  it  had  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  this  proceeding  had 
been  instituted  for  the  advantage 
of  a  particular  company:  but  that 
argument  would  not  hold,  because 
the  act  of  parliament,  instead  of 
consulting  private  advantage,  had 
reference  to  the  safe  navigation  of 


the  river,  which  was  a  matter  in 
which  the  public  at  large  was 
interested.  After  all  that  had  been 
urged,  the  simple  question  was— 
“  Is  it  proper  to  apply  th  term 
“ craft”  to  a  steam  vessel?  The 
act  appeared  to  contemplate  two 
kinds  of  craft,  the  smaller  and  the 
larger  •  hence  it  was,  that  it  com¬ 
menced  at  the  lowest,  and  went 
on  progressively,  a  circumstance, 
wrhich  in  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
appeared  to  fortify  the  view  the 
lord  mayor  had  taken,  as  well  as 
to  justify  his  decision.  It  was  da- 
mi  t ted  that  the  company  before 
alluded  to  were  permitted  to  make 
by-laws  ;  but  before  they  could  be 
acted  upon,  they  must  receive  the 
sanction  of  the  Court  of  Aldermen, 
and  also  of  one  or  more  of  the  Judges 
of  Westminster-hall  3  and  the  S3rd 
by-law ;  so  made  and  sanctioned 
would  not  allow  a  person  in  the 
condition  of  the  appellant  to  row 
or  steer  any  vessel  for  hire,  unless 
he  was  a  person  free  of  their 
company.  As  a  proof  that  the 
court  and  the  legislature  had  cog¬ 
nizance  over  vessels  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion,  it  was  well  known  that  it 
had  recently  baen  enacted,  that, 
when  they  were  navigating  between 
London  bridge  and  Limehouse 
reach,  they  were  not  allowed  to 
proceed  at  a  greater  rate  than  five 
miles  an  hour.  Under  all  the 
circumstances,  the  Court  were  of 
opinion  that  the  conviction  was 
right ;  and  the  judgment  was 
that  it  be  affirmed. 

22.  Court  Martial. —  Horse 
Guards. — At  a  general  Court- 
martial,  held  at  Edinburgh  Castle, 
Colonel  Richard  Goodall  Elring- 
ton,  of  the  47th  Regiment  of  Foot, 
was  arraigned  upon  the  under¬ 
mentioned  charge — viz. 

For  that  he,  colonel  Elrington, 
having,  on  or  about  the  5th  of 
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October,  183 1, received  from  major 
SadJeir  of  the  same  regiment,  then 
in  command  of  a  detachment  of 
the  said  regiment,  on  its  march 
from  Edinburgh  to  Glasgow,  a 
letter  or  report,  stating  (among 
other  things),  that  on  the  4th  of 
the  same  month  and  year,  at  Bath¬ 
gate,  when  the  men  of  the  said 
detachment  were  assembled,  in 
order  to  receive  their  provisions, 
on  the  men  of  the  first  billet  of  the 
Grenadier  Company  thereof  being 
called  upon  for  that  purpose,  two 
privates  of  that  company,  who  were 
first  so  called,  peremptorily  refused 
to  receive  their  provision  of  meat; 
and,  on  being  ordered  to  remove 
or  take  it  away,  one  of  the  said 
two  privates  in  particular  loudly 
vociferated  that  he  would  not  obey 
the  order  given  to  him,  personally, 
by  the  said  major  Sadleir,  to  re¬ 
ceive,  or  take  away  his  meat,  or  to 
that  effect ;  and  the  said  letter  or 
report  further  stated,  that  the  said 
private  was  thereupon  made  a 
prisoner,  and  that  some  other  men 
then  were  called  in  their  turn,  and 
took  their  meat  and  bread,  but  that 
a  great  many  went  away  in  a  tu¬ 
multuous  and  disorderly  manner 
without  being  dismissed,  or  to  that 
effect ;  and  the  said  letter  or  report 
further  stated,  that  the  two  before- 
mentioned  privates  were  both  in 
close  confinement.  And  that  the 
said  colonel  Elrington,  although 
he,  as  aforesaid,  received  the  said 
letter  or  report,  reporting  to  him, 
as  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
said  regiment,  the  aforesaid  con¬ 
duct  of  the  said  men,  such  conduct 
being  highly  insubordinate,  and  of 
evil  example,  and  mutinous  tend¬ 
ency,  and  requiring  the  immediate 
care  and  attention  of  the  com¬ 
manding  officer  of  the  regiment, 
in  order  to  prevent  any  recurrence 
of  the  same,  and  to  improve  and 


uphold  the  discipline  of  the  said 
detachment,  yet  he,  the  said  colonel 
Elrington,  did  not  acknowledge  to 
major  Sadleir  the  receipt  of  the 
said  letter  or  report,  nor  did  he 
give  him  any  order  or  direction 
thereon,  nor  did  he  make  or  send 
to  major-general  the  hon.  Patrick 
Stuart,  commanding  the  forces  in 
North  Britain,  any  report  or  state¬ 
ment  of  or  touching  the  said 
letter  or  report  of  major  Sadleir, 
or  the  facts  therein  set  forth ;  nor 
did  he  for  several  days  after  the 
receipt  of  such  letter  or  report 
take  any  steps  whatever,  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  cause  which 
had  led  to  the  said  improper 
conduct  of  the  said  men,  or  to 
prevent  any  recurrence  of  the 
same,  or  to  improve  and  uphold 
the  discipline  of  the  said  detach¬ 
ment. 

u  Such  conduct  of  the  said  colonel 
Elrington  being  a  gross  neglect  of 
his  duty  as  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  said  regiment,  derogatory 
to  his  character  as  an  officer,  and 
prejudicial  to  good  order  and  mili¬ 
tary  discipline.” 

Upon  which  charge  the  Court 
came  to  the  following  decision  :  — 

“  The  Court  having  maturely 
weighed  and  considered  the  evi¬ 
dence  produced  in  support  of  the 
charge  preferred  against  the  pri¬ 
soner,  together  with  his  defence, 
and  the  evidence  he  has  brought 
forward  in  support  thereof,  is  of 
opinion  that  he  is  guilty  of  so 
much  of  the  charge  as  follows — viz. : 
— Of  not  acknowledging  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  major  Sadleir’s  report  of 
the  4th  of  October,  1831,  from 
Bathgate,  or  sending  him  any  di¬ 
rections  respecting  it,  although  he 
received  the  same  on  the  5th  of 
the  same  month,  and  of  not  mak¬ 
ing  or  sending  any  report  to  major- 
general  the  hon,  Patrick  Stuart, 
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commanding  tlie  forces  in  North 
Britain,  touching  the  said  letter 
or  report  of  major  Sadleir,  or  the 
facts  therein  set  forth;  and  of  not 
taking  any  steps  whatever  for 
several  days  after  the  receipt  of 
major  Sadleir’s  report,  to  ascertain  . 
the  cause  which  had  led  to  the 
improper  conduct  of  the  men  at 
Bathgate.  But  the  Court  doth 
acquit  him,  the  prisoner,  of  gross 
neglect  of  duty,  and  of  conduct 
derogatory  to  his  character  as  an 
officer/’  The  sentence  was,  that 
colonel  Elrington  should  be  ad¬ 
monished, 

22.  Affray  with  Smugglers. 
-—A  fatal  affray  took  place  at 
Worthing,  between  a  part  of  the 
coast-guard  and  a  large  party  of 
smugglers  and  batsmen.  The  at¬ 
tention  of  two  of  the  guards, 
Carter  and  Richards,  was  attracted 
by  a  boat  making  rapidly  for  the 
beach.  Upon  perceiving  it  they 
fired  their  pistols.  The  report  of  the 
pistols  was  immediately  followed 
by  a  rush  of  between  200  and  300 
men  to  the  beach,  the  boat  at  the 
same  moment  coming  to  land.  After 
having  fired  repeated  signals,  they 
were  joined  by  two  or  three  more 
of  the  guard,  and  pursued  till 
they  arrived  at  the  entrance  to  the 
fields  and  pathway  leading  to 
Broadwater.  Here  the  officers 
were  joined  by  the  commanding- 
officer  of  the  station.  He  ordered 
his  men  to  fire.  They  scarcely 
had  time  to  obey,  when  they  were 
closed  upon,  and  knocked  down  by 
the  bats  of  twenty  or  thirty  men. 
Of  the  smugglers,  William  Coward- 
son  was  found  dead  in  the  field ; 
one  man  was  shot  through  the 
thigh  ;  another  in  the  foot ;  while 
a  fourth  had  his  shoulder  laid 
open  by  a  sabre  wound.  Several 
men  were  seen  carried  off  in  a 
disabled  state.  The  commanding 


officer  had  his  left  arm  broken  in 
two  places,  his  ear  cut  open,  and 
his  head  and  body  much  bruised. 
One  of  the  men  bad  a  rib  broken, 
and  another  had  his  breast- bone 
fractured  by  a  stone.  The  other 
men  were  all  maimed  in  some  way 
or  other.  An  inquest  was  held  upon 
the  body  of  Cowardson,  and  the 
jury  found  a  verdict  of  “  Justifiable 
homicide/’ 

28.  Charge  of  Poisoning  a 
Family.— -Winchester.  —  Eliaa 
Harding,  fourteen  years  of  age, 
was  put  at  the  bar,  charged  with 
having,  on  the  5th  day  of  August 
last,  administered,  or  caused  to  be 
administered,  a  poisonous  nut  called 
nux  vomica,  to  Edward  Boyland 
and  his  family,  in  the  city  of  South¬ 
ampton,  with  intent  to  kill  and 
murder  him.  She  was  further 
charged  with  attempting  to  admi¬ 
nister  the  poison. 

John  Randall  deposed,  that  he 
was  an  assistant  to  Randall  and 
Sons,  druggists,  of  Southampton  ; 
that  a  young  woman,  whom  he 
should  not  know  again,  came  to 
the  shop  and  asked  for  some  poison 
to  poison  mice  with.  Witness  sold 
her  half  an  ounce  of  mix  vomica. 

Cross-examined. — Never  knew 
death  produced  by  nux  vomica. 
The  mere  pouring  boiling  water  on 
the  nut,  and  allowing  it  to  remain 
a  short  time,  would  not  answer 
the  purpose.  It  would  be  a  long 
time  before  the  interior  of  the 
nut  would  be  affected  by  water. 
If  the  nuts  were  broken  up  and 
boiled  in  water,  it  would  produce 
an  infusion  which  might  be  poison¬ 
ous  in  a  small  degree,  but  it  would 
depend  on  the  quantity  whether 
it  would  be  sufficient  to  produce 
death. 

James  Millar  deposed  that  lie 
lodged  with  the  prosecutor,  whose 
family  consisted  of  himself,  wife. 
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child, and  witness.  The  prisoner  was 
servant  to  the  prosecutor.  Witness 
took  his  meals  at  the  same  table 
with  Boyland  and  his  wife.  They 
used  the  same  tea-kettle,  but  had 
different  tea-pots.  On  the  5th  of 
August,  Boyland  made  the  break¬ 
fast.  Witness  remarked,  that  the 
tea  had  an  unpleasant  taste  ;  it  was 
very  bitter  $  the  prisoner  after¬ 
wards  came  into  the  room.  Boy¬ 
land  asked  her  where  she  got  the 
water ;  she  replied,  “  from  the 
pitcher.”  Mrs.  Boyland  took  the 
kettle  out  of  the  room  :  when  she 
returned  she  showed  me  a  bean 
which  I  afterwards  ascertained  to 
he  nux  vomica.  Mrs.  Boyland  said: 
“  Good  God  !  here’s  toad’s  meat  in 
the  kettle.” 

Edward  Boyland. — It  w?as  the 
prisoner’s  duty  to  prepare  the 
breakfast.  Before  breakfast,  on 
the  5th  of  August,  the  prisoner 
brought  a  tin  cup  into  the  room, 
which  she  put  on  the  fire.  Wit¬ 
ness  asked  her  what  she  had  there, 
and  she  said  it  was  something 
which  she  was  going  to  take  her¬ 
self;  looked  into  the  cup,  and 
saw  it  contain  five  beans  5  left  her 
there,  and  went  up-stairs,  and 
heard  the  prisoner  say,  “  I’ll  be 
curst  if  I  don’t.”  When  he  went 
down  again,  the  tin  cup  was  put 
outside  the  fender  5  made  the  tea 
in  both  pots,  from  water  taken  out 
of  the  same  kettle ;  did  not  at  first 
take  any  particular  notice  of  the 
taste  of  the  tea,  nor  until  his  at¬ 
tention  was  called  to  it  by  Millar. 
The  prisoner  at  first  denied  all 
knowledge  of  it,  but  at  last  said  it 
must  have  fallen  in,  as  she  had 
some  in  her  hands. 

The  verdict  of  the  jury  was. 
Not  Guilty . 

29.  Steam  Explosion.— An 
inquest  was  held  on  the  bodies  of 
Abraham  Worrall  and  his  daughter 


Mary,  Mary  Flavel,  Sarah  Burton, 
Thomas  Tennant,  and  Hannah 
Price,  all  of  whom  were  killed  by 
the  explosion  of  the  engine-boiler 
of  a  screw  manufactory  at  Bilston. 
Abraham  Worrall  was  the  only 
adult  person  amongst  them,  all  the 
five  others  being  under  thirteen 
years  of  age.  The  witnesses  stated, 
that  by  the  explosion  all  the  upper 
part  of  the  boiler,  from  about 
twelve  inches  from  the  seat  on 
which  it  was  placed,  was  separated 
from  the  bottom  part,  and  blown 
through  the  wall  to  the  westward 
into  the  adjoining  land.  All  the 
six  persons  above  stated  were 
violently  burned  and  scalded  by 
the  steam,  nearly  all  over  their 
bodies,  and  particularly  Abraham 
Worrall  and  his  daughter.  The 
explo-sion  was  so  great,  that  it 
completely  forced  in  one  of  the  side 
walls  of  a  shop,  in  which  there 
were  fifty  persons  at  least,  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  two  of  the 
floors  and  the  roof  gave  way,  and 
the  persons  in  the  shop  were  most 
of  them  buried  for  some  time  in 
the  ruins,  where  they  remained 
half  an  hour  before  they  could 
be  extricated,  and  before  the  ladders 
could  be  placed  against  the  win¬ 
dows  of  the  opposite  wall.  Some 
of  the  women  and  girls  jumped 
through  the  shop  windows.  Besides 
the  six  persons  killed,  about  forty 
other  persons  were  badly  injured. 

29.  Compensation  for  In¬ 
jury  done  by  Rioters. — Ap¬ 
pleby. — Jackson  v.  the  Inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Alter  dale  Ward  above  Der¬ 
went. — Mr.  Blackburn  stated  the 
case.  The  action  was  brought  by 
Mr.  Jackson,  of  the  Black  Lion 
Inn,  in  Whitehaven,  for  injuries 
which  his  house  had  sustained  by 
the  violence  of  a  riotous  and  lawless 
mob.  On  the  28th  of  May  last,  being 
his  Majesty’s  birthday,  a  number 
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of  gentlemen  of  Whitehaven  and 
the  neighbourhood,  as  had  been  the 
usual  custom,  had  fixed  to  dine 
at  the  Black  Lion  Inn ;  and  Mr. 
Isaac  Littledale  was  requested  to 
take  the  chair.  In  this  county  the 
political  parties  were  divided  into 
blues  and  yellows ;  and  Mr.  Lit¬ 
tledale  was  a  blue.  The  yellows 
wished  to  introduce  a  new  custom; 
and  instead  of  going  to  the  Black 
Lion,  they  mustered  in  very  con¬ 
siderable  numbers,  at  Whitehaven- 
castle,  to  dine.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  day,  the  colliers  in  Lord 
Lonsdale's  employment  began  to 
parade  the  streets,  carrying  yellow 
flags ;  and  shortly  before  the  hour 
fixed  for  dinner,  they  made  the 
attack  on  the  Black  Lion,  which 
led  to  the  present  action. 

Two  servants  of  the  Black  Lion 
Inn  proved,  that,  on  the  28th  of 
May,  a  great  number  of  colliers 
forced  their  way  into  the  kitchen, 
and  broke  many  dishes  and  covers. 
They  said  they  would  take  all  their 
lives.  There  were  1,400  of  them, 
they  said,  who  would  pull  down  the 
house  stone  by  stone ;  and  if  that 
would  not  do,  they  would  blow  L 
up  with  powder.  After  dinner 
they  threw  stones,  and  broke  the 
commercial  room  windows  with 
picks.  Another  witness  deposed  to 
the  breaking  of  the  dining-room 
windows  by  the  colliers.  They  broke 
the  front  door  with  sticks  and 
stones,  and  when  some  of  the  rioters 
were  seized,  the  mob  outside  shout¬ 
ed,  that  unless  they  were  given 
up,  they  would  pull  down  the 
house.  The  prisoners  were  re¬ 
leased,  and  the  rioters  went  away. 
They  returned  about  ten  o'clock, 
and  renewed  the  attack  with 
picks.  Mr.  Peile,  the  steward  of 
Lord  Lonsdale,  ordered  them  to 
go  home,  when  the  colliers  cried, 
“  Why  were  we  brought  here,  if 


we  are  not  to  be  backed  ?”  One 
of  the  dining  party  said,  that  when 
the  mob  were  beating  at  the  inn 
door,  he  ordered  them  to  desist  ; 
but  they  said  they  would  not  give 
over,  till  they  got  Mr.Blamire  (the 
successful  candidate)  or  his  heart. 
Stones  were  then  thrown,  one  of 
which  knocked  off  witness’s  hat, 
which  fell  outside.  Stones  con¬ 
tinued  to  fly  at  the  windows.  Wit¬ 
ness  took  a  chair-bottom  to  pro¬ 
tect  his  head,  and  desired  the  mob 
to  give  him  his  hat ;  but  they  tore 
it  in  pieces.  The  party  were  driven 
from  the  room,  and  the  mob  com¬ 
menced  beating  at  the  door.  The 
fan-light  was  broken,  and  part  of  the 
pannels  were  driven  in.  The  mob 
were  striking  with  jumpers  (one 
was  produced  in  court — it  is  an 
iron  instrument,  about  two  and  a 
half  feet  long,  and  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  diameter,  with  one  sharp 
end ;  it  is  used  by  colliers  in 
blasting :  witness  was  confined 
to  his  bed  for  some  time  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  blow  on  his  eye.  He 
nearly  lost  the  use  of  his  eye. 

Several  watchmen  deposed  to 
witnessing  the  outrage.  The 
mob  carried  an  effigy,  which  they 
said  was  Mr.  Blamire’s.  One 
of  Lord  Lonsdale’s  managers  was 
cheering  them  on.  The  colliers 
were  armed  with  picks,  jumpers, 
and  sticks.  They  said,  “  We  will 
pull  down  the  Black  Lion,  and  blow 
it  up.”  On  cross-examination,  one 
of  the  watchmen  said  he  had  told 
Mr.  Jackson  the  names  of  some  of 
the  most  active  rioters.  The  break¬ 
age  of  the  dishes,  glasses,  &c., 
amounted  to  21/. ;  thepaperingand 
painting  bill  was  8/. ;  the  carpentry 
bill,  17/.;  the  painting,  repairing  of 
windows,  &c.  was  50/. 

Mr.  Ooltman,  for  the  defendants, 
contended  that  there  had  been  no 
riot  with  a  felonious  intention ;  for 
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if  the  rioters  had  meant  to  pull 
down  the  Black  Lion,  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  them.  And, 
secondly,  that  Mr.  Jackson  was  not 
entitled  to  recover,  because  he  had 
not  complied  with  the  provisions 
of  the  act  in  prosecuting  the  rioters, 
whose  names  he  had  received. 

The  Judge  said,  if  Mr.  Jack- 
son  had  not  used  proper  diligence 
against  the  rioters  whose  names  he 
knew,  he  deprived  himself  of  all 
remedy.  The  main  question,  how¬ 
ever,  was,  had  the  rioters  a  feloni¬ 
ous  intention  ? 

The  jury  retired,  and  were  ab¬ 
sent  nearly  two  hours,  when  they 
returned  into  court ;  and  the  fore¬ 
man  said  :  “'We  find  that  there 
was  no  felonious  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  rioters  to  demolish 
the  house,  but  merely  to  annoy 
the  party/’ 

His  Lordship  said;  u  That  is  a 
verdict  for  the  defendant ;  the 
other  points  being  immaterial.” 


MARCH. 

1.  Arson.— “Bedford. — James 
A  ddington  was  indicted  on  a  charge 
of  setting  fire  to  the  barn  of  William 
Dines.  The  prosecutor,  who  was 
deputy  overseer  of  the  parish  of  YVil- 
liamstead  had  had  some  altercation 
with  the  prisoner,  and  had  prose¬ 
cuted  him  at  the  last  assizes  on  sus¬ 
picion  of  setting  fire  to  his  hay¬ 
stack.  The  fire  now  in  question 
took  place  on  Friday  evening,  the 
11th  of  November  last,  between 
seven  and  eight  o’clock.  The  barn 
stood  close  to  the  road;  it  was 
filled  with  beans  and  barley;  the 
boards  at  the  end  next  the  road 
were  full  of  holes;  and  it  was  there 
that  the  fire  began.  On  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the  fire  the  prisoner  was 
leaving  his  work  in  company  with 


George  Rogers  a  boy  about  12 
years  old.  He  told  Rogers  to  go 
to  one  Morgan’s  and  buy  him  half  an 
ounce  of  tobacco,  and  gave  him 
the  money,  whilst  the  prisoner 
passed  on.  Rogers  got  the  tobacco 
and  gave  it  him. — Francis  Am- 
bridge  stated,  that  he  lived  about 
seventy  yards  from  the  barn  which 
was  burned.  On  the  evening  of 
the  fire,  the  prisoner  came  to  his 
house  between  seven  and  eight,  and 
asked  to  light  his  pipe.  He  brought 
a  short  pipe  with  him.  He  said 
to  prisoner,  ce  How  long  have  you 
been  a  smoker?”  Prisoner  said, 
u  a  long  time.”  He  asked  this, 
because  he  never  knew  the  prisoner 
smoke  before.  He  lighted  his 
pipe,  and  smoked  it  partly  out. 
He  left  the  house  about  a  quarter 
before  eight.  In  about  ten  minutes 
after  he  heard  the  alarm  of  fire. 
George  Morgan  lived  close  to  the 
premises  of  Mr.  Dines,  and  was 
at  the  “  Black  Hat  ”  public-house 
on  that  evening.  A  little  before 
eight  o’clock,  the  prisoner  came  in 
and  asked  for  some  beer.  He  had 
no  pipe.  After  the  prisoner  had 
been  there  a  short  time,  the  alarm 
of  fire  was  given.  Mary  Phipps, 
the  landlady  of  the  Black  Hat, 
remembered  the  prisoner  coming  in 
just  before  eight  o’clock.  A  person 
of  the  name  of  Spring  had  left  the 
house  just  before  the  prisoner 
entered.  Pie  came  in  in  a  great 
hurry.  Mr.  Spring  returned  almost 
immediately,  and  gave  the  alarm 
of  fire  ;  and  the  prisoner  went  with 
Morgan  and  Spring  to  the  fire. 
Prisoner  came  to  the  house  again 
at  two  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
Many  other  persons  Avere  there, 
several  of  whom  exclaimed,  that 
the  person  who  caused  it  ought  to 
be  burned  or  hanged.”  At  this 
the  prisoner  appeared  greatly  con¬ 
fused,  and  walked  about  the  house 
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and  said  to  a  companion,  “  Come, 
let  us  go,  Jack,"  and  left  the  liouse 
without  drinking  his  beer.  The 
witness  remarked  the  conduct  of 
the  prisoner  to  her  husband.  On 
the  Monday  after  the  lire,  the 
prisoner  was  passing  the  scene  of 
the  lire  with  Rogers,  the  boy 
whom  he  had  employed  to  buy  the 
tobacco  ;  and  he  said  to  Rogers, 
“  All  the  farmers  thought  he  had 
set  the  barn  on  fire,  and  tried  to 
find  him  out,  because  he  had  set 
the  hay-stack  on  fire.”  He  said 
he  had  been  to  Bedford,  and  had 
seen  one  Redman,  and  was  afraid 
Redman  would  turn  against  him. 
Before  they  parted,  he  desired  him 
to  say  nothing  of  what  he  had  told 
him,  but  Rogers  told  it  to  his  father, 
and  the  prisoner  was  apprehended 
in  consequence. — Thomas  Thorpe 
stated,  that  he  worked  at  Mr. 
Armstrong's  with  the  prisoner, 
and  that  on  the  21st  of  November 
Mr.  Armstrong  scolded  them  whilst 
at  breakfast  for  not  doing  their 
work.  After  he  was  gone,  the 
prisoner  said,  <4  he  was  a  d — d 
rascal,  he  could  set  fire  to  him  at 
the  back  of  the  rick,  and  burn 
him  down  as  low  as  a  tobacco  dish.” 
He  added,  I  can  trust  you 
with  a  secret.  I  went  to  Polly 
Child's  to  light  my  pipe,  and  I 
went  to  Dines,  and  it  was  done/' 
Sharpe  asked  if  he  were  alone,  and 
he  said  he  was.  The  prisoner’s 
declaration  before  the  magistrates 
was  read,  in  which  he  stated,  that 
having  lighted  his  pipe  at  Polly 
Child’s,  he  was  smoking  at  the 
door,  when  the  witness,  Thomas 
Thorpe,  came  by.  Thorpe  asked 
him  to  let  him  smoke  a  little,  and 
he  gave  him  the  pipe,  and  they 
walked  towards  Dines'  barn.  When 
they  came  there,  Thorpe  said,  “  I 
want  to  do  a  job  for  myself he 
then  got  over  into  the  yard,  and  he 
thought  he  saw  him  take  the  to* 


bacco  out  of  the  pipe,  and  put  it 
in  into  the  side  of  the  barn. 

The  jury  found  the  prisoner 
guilty. 

7.  Administration  op  the 
Poor  Laws.— Bedford.— J o na- 
th  an  Cranfield  and  William  Pres¬ 
ton  were  tried  on  an  indict¬ 
ment  charging  that  a  certain 
woman  (to  the  jurors  unknown), 
on  the  12th  of  June  1831,  came 
into  the  parish  of  Cardington, 
and  was  then  actually  chargeable 
to  that  parish  as  casual  poor ; 
that  the  defendants  unlawfully 
conspired  to  exonerate  the  said 
parish  from  the  charges  which 
might  ensue  to  them  from  such 
woman  remaining  in  their  parish, 
and  to  aggrieve  the  parish  of 
Hawnes,  and  to  charge  them  with 
the  maintenance  of  the  woman ; 
that  in  pursuance  of  such  con¬ 
spiracy,  they  carried  and  con¬ 
veyed  her  (being  then  ill  and 
unfit  for  removal)  from  the  parish 
of  Cardington  to  that  of  Hawnes, 
without  any  lawful  authority,  and 
there  left  her  ;  and  that  she  shortly 
afterwards  there  died  ;  by  means 
whereof  the  inhabitants  of  Hawnes 
were  obligeil  to  expend  certain 
monies  in  and  about  burying  her. 

It  appeared,  that,  in  June  1831 
Cranfield  was  one  of  the  overseers, 
and  Preston  the  constable  of  Car¬ 
dington,*  and  that,  on  the  12th 
of  that  month,  between  seven  and 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  poor 
woman  was  found  lying  by  the 
road-side  in  that  parish.  A  wit¬ 
ness,  who  was  going  to  see  her 
daughter  who  lived  there,  was 
overtaken  by  the  defendants  and 
another  person,  who  were  walking 
in  great  haste.  She  asked  them 
where  they  were  going;  and  Pres¬ 
ton  replied,  to  look  after  a  woman 
in  a  most  miserable  state.  They 
all  went  together  some  distance, 
and  found  the  woman  lying  by 
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the  road-side.  She  was  naked 
to  the  waist,  without  bonnet  or 
cap ;  they  were  lying  near  her, 
and  one  side  other  head  had  had  all 
the  hair  cut  off.  She  was  told  to 
get  up,  but  she  said  nothing,  and 
Preston  gave  her  part  of  a  loaf, 
which  she  put  by  her  side.  Oran- 
held  said  to  her,  “  If  you  will  get 
up,  I’ll  give  you  white  money/’  and 
gave  her  6d.  She  was  then  raised, 
and  Preston  and  the  third  man 
(Smith)  took  each  hold  of  an  arm, 
and  led  her  along  between  them. 
At  that  time  she  was  nearly  un¬ 
able  to  stand,  and  quite  unable  to 
walk  without  assistance.  They 
led  her  thus  out  of  the  parish  of 
Cardington  into  that  of  Havvnes, 
a  distance  of  about  two  furlongs 
altogether.  It  was  sworn,  that, 
when  they  got  to  the  boundary 
stone,  they  pulled  her  along — she 
wishing  not  to  go.  When  they 
had  led  her  into  Hawnes,  about 
120  or  150  yards,  several  people 
came  up,  and  one  of  the  defend¬ 
ants  said,  u  they  had  brought  her 
out  of  their  parish  into  Hawnes, 
and  now  let  them  do  the  same.” 
She  was  asked  if  she  would  go 
on,  but  she  replied  that  she  would 
not :  indeed,  she  then  appeared 
to  be  in  a  dying  state.  The  de¬ 
fendants  were  asked,  “why  they 
did  not  give  her  a  gown  or  some¬ 
thing  to  cover  her  nakedness?” 
And  one  of  them  replied,  “  Where 
were  they  to  get  it  from  ?”  The 
man  told  them,  from  Bedford,  or 
any  where  else.  Another  told  them, 
that,  seeing  her  state,  they  ought 
to  have  carried  her,  and  one  of 
them  replied,  “  What !  and  get 
covered  with  lice,  I  suppose  ?  ”  She 
was  ultimately  taken  to  the  Hawnes 
poor-house,  and  died  in  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the  same  day.  An  inquest 
was  held  on  the  body  on  the  fol¬ 
lowingmorning,  andslie  was  buried 


at  the  expense  of  the  parish  of 
Hawnes ;  the  whole  charge  to  them 
being  7 12.?. 

The  defendants  called  two  wit¬ 
nesses,  who  swore  that  the  woman 
was  “  not  ill,  but  only  weak  from 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather” 
(in  June).  They  swore  also,  that 
she  walked  very  well  till  she  got 
into  Hawnes,  and  that  she  was 
asked  several  times  by  the  defend¬ 
ants  where  she  was  going,  and  that 
she  answered,  “  to  Shetford,”  and 
was  all  the  time  perfectly  sensible, 
The  jury  found  both  the  prisoners 
Guilty ,  and  they  were  sentenced  to 
be  imprisoned  for  one  calendar 
month,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  501. 
each  to  the  King. 

Earthquakes. — On  the  8th  of 
March,  at  half-past  seven  o’clock 
in  the  evening,  a  violent  earth¬ 
quake  was  felt  in  the  Calabrias; 
the  centre  of  which  appeared  to  be 
in  that  part  of  the  second  Calabria 
Ultra,  where  Calanzaro,  the  chief 
town,  is  situate.  The  shock  lasted 
about  eleven  seconds,  and  took 
place  in  a  direction  S.E.  and  N.W. 
Many  of  the  communes  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  of  Crotone,  several  of  Catan- 
zaro,  but  very  few  in  Calabria- 
Citra  were  damaged.  In  the 
west  of  the  Calabrias  the  earth¬ 
quake  only  more  or  less  shook  the 
houses.  The  only  commune  utterly 
destroyed,  was  that  of  Cutro,  in 
the  first  of  the  above-named  dis¬ 
tricts.  It  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of 
ruins.  The  number  of  the  dead  was 
said  to  exceed  sixty.  Forty  persons 
perished  at  Policastro ;  thirty-four 
at  Roccabernarda ;  nine  at  Rocca- 
dineto;  seven  at  Santa  Severina ; 
six  at  Iscandale  ;  five  at  St.  Mauro; 
two  at  Castelle.  At  Isola  and 
Ciro  two  children  were  killed. 
Crucoli  and  Melissa,  although  in 
the  same  district,  were  exempt 
from  all  calamity,  and  but  small 
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damage  was  done  in  other  neigh¬ 
bouring  villages.  There  was  a 
great  number  of  wounded  in  all  the 
other  communes.  In  the  district 
of  Catanzaro,  the  commune  that 
suffered  most  was  Soveria,  where 
eight  persons  were  buried  under 
the  ruins.  The  principal  shock 
was  followed  by  others  which, 
although  not  violent,  were  from 
time  to  time  perceptible  till  the 
1  6th  of  March,  and  caused  many 
of  the  houses  to  fall,  which  had 
been  injured  by  the  first  shock , 
The  earthquake  was  felt  in 
Central  Italy,  on  the  13th  and 
1 4th.  It  was  particularly  violent 
at  Reggio,  where  it  took  place 
about  half  past  four  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  13th.  The  smartest 
shock  lasted  from  ten  to  twelve 
seconds,  preceded  and  followed  at 
very  small  intervals  by  minor  ones. 
The  motion  was  partly  in  a  direc¬ 
tion  upwards,  proved  by  large  balls 
of  marble  being  hurled  from  the 
summit  of  the  facades  of  several 
churches,  where  they  had  been 
placed  as  ornaments  ;  but  an  un¬ 
ci  ulatory  motion  wTas  most  fre¬ 
quent,  and  principally  between 
west  and  east,  although  sometimes 
between  south  and  north.  The 
bells  of  the  public  clocks,  and  the 
bells  of  private  houses  rang.  When 
the  shock  was  most  violent,  it 
seemed  as  if  one  heard  the  crack¬ 
ing  and  rending  asunder  of  the 
roofs  and  walls.  More  than  300 
ch ironies  were  thrown  down  3  ac¬ 
cording  to  other  accounts,  they  ex¬ 
ceeded  2,000.  A  large  breach  was 
made  in  the  walls  enclosing  the 
city,  owing  to  a  part  of  them 
having  fallen.  The  vaulted  roofs 
of  many  churches  were  cleft  by 
wide  fissures.  The  low  tower  of 
St.  Peter’s,  together  with  the  bells, 
fell  in.  Almost  all  houses  suffered 
considerably,  and  the  barracks  of 
Vol.  LXXIV. 


the  soldiers  were  so  much  injured 
that  it  became  unsafe  to  occu¬ 
py  them.  Of  seven  persons  011 
whom  the  ruins  fell,  some  were 
severely  wounded,  but  none  killed. 
A  great  number  of  the  inhabitants 
took  refuge  in  the  open  fields ; 
others  passed  the  night  en  bivouac. 

All  the  neighbouring  villages 
shared  the  fate  of  the  city.  At 
every  step  were  houses  half  de¬ 
stroyed,  walls  moved  from  the  per¬ 
pendicular,  faqades  and  the  in¬ 
ternal  vaulted  roofs  of  churches 
rent  or  prostrate.  At  Modena 
many  houses  were  violently  shaken; 
and  though  the  mischief  done  there 
was  not  so  great  as  at  Reggio,  many 
of  the  inhabitants  spent  several 
nights  in  the  open  air.  Small 
volcanic  cones  appeared  on  several 
parts  of  the  plain,  where  also  some 
springs  of  hot  water  suddenly  rose 
to  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The 
Ducal  Palace  was  strongly  shaken. 
The  destruction  amongst  the  Reg- 
gian  hills  was  severe.  In  the  single 
parish  of  Sam  polo  the  damage  was 
calculated  at  700 1.  Churches  and 
houses  were  every  where  to  be  seen 
in  a  ruined  state  at  Bibiano, 
Cavirago,  and  Quattro  Castelli. 
Scarcely  less  calamitous  were  the 
effects  of  the  earthquake  in  the 
cities  of  Carpi  and  Correggio. 
About  200  chimnies  fell  in  the 
former,  and  the  cathedral  was 
much  injured.  In  the  latter  the 
vast  fabric  of  the  college  and  many 
other  edifices,  were  rendered  so 
unsafe,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
inhabitants  abandoned  them.  Be¬ 
sides  the  severe  shock  of  the  13th, 
there  were  others  on  the  same  and 
following  days.  On  the  morning 
of  the  J  4th,  at  twenty  minutes  to 
seven,  the  earth  heaved  for  about 
a  moment,  but  with  great  vehe¬ 
mence  ;  the  motion  upwards  being 
accompanied  by  a  noise  as  of  the 
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rushing  of  a  mighty  wind.  Two 
hours  afterwards  it  again  trembled 
with  a  violent  undulatory  motion  ; 
and  a  little  before  four  o’clock  on 
the  following  morning,  the  shaking 
was  also  very  distinct. 

9.  Murder. —  Lancaster. — 
William  Heaton  was  convicted  of 
the  murder  of  John  Ratcliffe.  The 
evidence  was  the  following. 

James  Andrews  stated  that,  on 
the  morning  of  the  29th  of  October 
last,  about  six  o’clock,  he  saw 
Ratcliffe  lying  dead  near  Burton- 
wood.  One  hand  was  in  his 
waistcoat  pocket,  and  the  other 
u  n der  him.  H i  s  h  at  was  off.  T here 
was  a  quantity  of  blood,  and  some 
brains,  under  the  right  ear.  There 
were  some  cuts  in  the  ground  near 
the  head,  which  seemed  to  have 
been  made  by  a  blunt  instru¬ 
ment,  like  a  potatoe  fork.  There 
were  wounds  on  both  sides  of  the 
head,  but  no  marks  of  any  struggle 
having  taken  place. 

James  Ratcliffe  ;  a  son  of  the 
deceased. — I  remember  my  father 
coming  to  our  house  on  Friday 
evening,  the  28th  of  October.  He 
went  away  about  half-past  eight 
o’clock.  My  grandmother  gave 
him  threepence  to  buy  two  plates, 
and  he  usually  carried  a  knife  and 
tobacco-box  in  his  pocket.  He  was 
quite  sober.  I  saw  the  prisoner 
on  that  night.  He  lives  at  Burton- 
wood  with  his  sister,  Martha  Law- 
son.  He  came  into  our  house  just 
as  the  clock  struck  ten  that  night, 
and  asked  my  uncle  William  if  he 
had  seen  his  (prisoner’s)  brother 
John.  Lie  sat  down  by  the  tire, 
and  asked  for  a  pipe,  l  ie  smoked 
part  of  it  and  said,  “  I  had  like  to 
have  been  in  askirmish  last  night.” 
I  said  f<  Who  with  ?”  and  he  made 
no  answer.  I  said,  “  You  have 
either  gotten  a  black  eye  now,  or 
there  is  a  scab  on  one  side  of  your 


nose.”  He  said,  a  No,  it’s  dirt,” 
and  he  rubbed  his  face.  He  stuck 
to  it  that  it  was  dirt,  and  for 
satisfaction  sake  I  took  a  candle 
and  held  it  up  to  his  face.  I  then 
saw  three  marks  of  clotted  blood. 

I  said,  “  Why  it’s  blood,”  and  he 
grew  very  red.  He  said,  a  Oh,  I 
fell  over  Charles  Hindley’s  wheel¬ 
barrow,  and  scarred  my  hand  among 
the  cinders.”  He  showed  me  his 
hand,  and  I  observed  it  was  all 
covered  over  with  blood.  I  ob¬ 
served  no  marks  of  a  scar.  After 
this  he  sat  till  about  twenty 
minutes  after  10,  and  then  wrent 

away.  He  wore  a  white  straw 
* 

hat. 

Cross-examined. — I  am  seven¬ 
teen  years  of  age.  I  was  tried 
about  twelve  months  ago  for  stealing 
potatoes,  and  found  guilty.  The 
prisoner  often  came  to  our  house, 
and  on  the  night  I  have  described 
he  came  in  just  in  his  usual  man¬ 
ner.  I  should  never  have  observed 
the  blood,  if  he  had  not  called  my 
attention  to  his  face  by  talking  of 
the  skirmish.  He  made  no  ob¬ 
jection  at  all  to  my  holding  the 
candle  to  his  face.  He  could  easily 
have  pushed  it  aside  if  he  had 
liked.  There  had  been  a  coursing 
match  that  day,  and  his  brother 
had  been  to  it.  There  was  nothing 
particular  that  made  me  notice  the 
white  hat.  I  had  seen  him  in  a 
white  hat  before,  and  also  in  a 
glazed  hat. 

Isaac  Lawson,  the  son  of  prisoner’s 
sister. — I  was  at  Betty  Bates’s,  in 
Hindley-row,  at  Burton -wood,  on 
the  night  of  the  28th  of  October 
last.  It  was  about  a  quarter  past 
seven.  Prisoner  came  to  the  door, 
and  called  me  out.  He  asked  me 
to  swap  hats  with  him.  I  did  so, 
and  gave  him  my  oil-case  hat,  and 
took  his  white  straw  one.  He 
gave  me  no  reason.  Soon  after  I 
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went  home  and  went  to  bed.  I 
put  the  prisoner’s  hat  at  the  top  of 
the  yarn  at  the  side  of  the  fire. 
Prisoner  slept  at  our  house.  He 
got  up  before  me  next  morning. 
When  I  got  up  I  found  prisoner’s 
hat  was  gone,  and  my  own  left 
there.  It  was  about  nine  when  I 
went  to  bed.  The  prisoner  often 
wore  my  hah  and  I  his. 

Mary  Rigby.  — About  ten  o’clock 
on  the  night  of  the  28th,  saw  the 
prisoner  pass  having  on  an  oil-case 
hat.  He  went  into  Lawson’s  and  re- 
turnedin  about  a  min  ute,  havingon 
a  white  straw  hat.  Another  witness 
had  met  the  deceased,  about  eight 
o’clock  that  evening  walking  along 
the  road;  and  a  tali  man,  about 
the  prisoner’s  size,  in  a  dark  co¬ 
loured  hat,  a  few  yards  before  him. 

Pownall  lived  close  by,  and  had 
gone  out  with  his  wife  about  eight 
o’clock,  leaving  two  potatoe  forks 
behind  the  bed.  They  returned 
about  ten.  The  forks  were  there. 
He  had  seen  no  blood  on  either  of 
them  before  he  went  out.  They 
could  be  observed  by  any  body 
going  into  the  house,  and  the  door 
had  been  left  unlocked. 

Peter  Tarbuck. — On  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  2.9th  of  October  prisoner 
came  to  my  shop,  between  nine 
and  ten.  I  said,  “  Have  you  heard 
about  John  Ratcliffe  being  killed 
He  said,  a  Yes,  they  had  been 
telling  him.”  I  said,  “  Do  you 
think  it’s  poachers  that  have  done 
it  ?”  He  said,  u  be  sure,  more 
than  one  did  it.”  Three  men  then 
came  up  to  the  front  door.  It  was 
Mr.  Davis,  the  constable,  talking 
to  Mr.  Robinson  and  another  about 
prisoner.  I  told  prisoner  they 
were  talking  about  him.  He  said, 
“  Come  in  and  shut  the  door,  and 
sit  down.”  I  said  u  I  won’t;  you 
must  go  out,  for  they  think  it’s 
you.”  He  then  watched  them  until 


they  went  into  the  alehouse  next 
door,  and  then  he  crept  out  of  the 
shop  and  jumped  over  the  pigsty. 
Mr.  Robinson  came  into  the  shop 
and  asked  after  the  prisoner.  I 
told  where  he  was,  and  Mr.  Davis 
went  and  took  him. 

Cross-examined.-— Deceased  had 
once  been  a  gamekeeper. 

Robert  Davis. — I  am  a  constable. 
On  the  29th  of  October  I  went  to 
Dallam-lane,  and  was  shown  the 
spot  where  deceased’s  body  had 
been  found.  I  found  much  blood, 
and  the  marks  of  some  instrument, 
which  had  been  made  by  strik¬ 
ing  the  ground.  I  examined  the 
body.  There  were  3d.  in  the 
pocket  and  a  key.  The  shoes  were 
otf.  I  then  went  to  look  for  pri¬ 
soner.  I  went  first  to  the  witness 
Pownal’s  house,  and  found  two 
potatoe  forks  behind  the  bed.  On 
the  prongs  of  one  were  marks  of 
blood  ;  and  I  saw  some  blood 
on  the  handle.  I  afterwards  ap¬ 
prehended  the  prisoner  in  a  garden 
near  Tarbuck’s  house.  He  seemed 
just  to  have  got  over  the  pigsty. 
I  took  him  to  Dallam-lane.  Before 
I  got  to  the  spot  where  the  body 
was  found,  I  made  him  stop,  and 
then  I  went  to  look  for  footmarks. 
I  saw  the  mark  of  a  shoe  within 
three  yards  of  the  blood.  It  was 
pointed  towards  the  blood.  I  first 
tried  prisoner’s  left  shoe  by  holding 
it  over  the  mark,  and  thought  it 
did  not  fit.  I  then  took  the  right 
shoe,  and  it  fitted  exactly.  I 
noticed  the  nails  on  the  shoe,  some 
were  long  and  some  were  shorter, 
and  they  exactly  fitted  the  im¬ 
pression.  I  compared  the  cuts  in 
the  ground  with  the  edge  of  the 
potatoe  fork,  they  exactly  fitted. 
I  afterwards  searched  prisoner. 
I  found  in  his  pocket  a  small 
pocket  book  with  a  lock  of  red 
hair  in  it.  After  the  coroner’s  in- 
D  2 
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quest  the  wife  of  the  deceased  went 
to  prisoner  at  his  request.  The 
book  and  lock  of  hair  were  pro¬ 
duced,  and  she  said  in  prisoner’s 
presence  that  she  had  given  them 
to  him.  Cross-examined.  —  The 
mark  of  blood  on  the  prong  of  the 
potatoe-fork  was  very  slight.  It 
might  easily  have  escaped  notice. 
The  mark  on  the  handle  was  ap¬ 
parently  the  mark  of  lingers.  There 
was  no  mark  of  blood  where  the 
palm  of  the  hand  would  be.  The 
prisoner  did  not  make  the  least 
resistance.  The  footmark  that  fitted 
the  shoe  was  on  the  Warrington 
side.  There  is  nothing  peculiar  in 
the  size  or  shape  of  the  shoe. 

Edward  Pierpoint,  another  con¬ 
stable  gave  the  same  evidence. 
He  also  said  that  the  spot  where 
the  body  was  found  was  about  two 
miles  and  a  quarter  from  old  Mr. 
RatclifFe’s  house  at  Burton-wood. 

The  Jury  found  the  prisoner 
Guilty ,  and  he  was  ordered  for 
execution. 

Before  his  execution  he  confessed 
the  murder,  but  said  he  had  never 
entered  the  house  of  the  witness 
on  whose  potatoe  fork  marks  of 
blood  were  found.  He  committed 
the  murder  with  a  hedge-hook,  and 
afterwards  threw  that  instrument 
into  a  pond,  or  pit  of  water,  the 
situation  of  which  he  described. 
The  pond  alluded  to  was  dragged, 
and  the  hedge-hook  Heaton  de¬ 
scribed  was  found.  The  evidence 
disclosed  no  trace  of  a  motive  for 
the  crime  ;  but  it  came  out,  that 
an  illicit  intercourse  had  existed 
between  Heaton  and  the  murdered 
man’s  wife,  and,  after  various  in¬ 
quiries  she  was  committed  for  trial 
as  having  instigated  the  murder. 
She  was  tried  at  Lancaster  on  the 
28th  of  August.  But  although  it 
was  clearly  proved  that  she  and 
Heaton  had  maintained  an  illicit  in* 
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tercourse,  that  she  entertained  the 
most  mortal  enmitytowards  her  hus¬ 
band,  and  h  ad  expressed  it  again  and 
again  in  the  most  diabolical  terms, 
she  was  acquitted,  as  there  was 
nothing  to  connect  her  with  the 
particular  fact. 

10.  Murder  —  Lancaster 
Assizes. — John  Thomas  was  in¬ 
dicted  for  the  murder  of  Ellen 
Bancroft,  at  Liverpool,  on  the  11th 
of  January. 

Sarah  Okell. — My  husband  and 
I  live  at  Breck-lane,  Everton,  but 
we  have  liquor-vaults  in  Seddon- 
street,  Liverpool.  When  my  hus¬ 
band  is  absent,  I  go  to  sleep  at  the 
vaults.  I  went  there  on  the  10th 
of  January.  The  servant  whom  I 
left  in  Breck-lane  was  Ellen  Ban¬ 
croft.  Elizabeth  Thomas,  the  wife 
of  the  prisoner,  once  lived  servant 
to  my  sister.  She  was  at  my 
house  on  theqth  of  January.  Whilst 
she  was  there,  I  went  up  stairs  to 
change  my  dress;  and  while  she  was 
in  the  room,  I  had  occasion  to  open 
the  drawer  where  we  kept  our  plate. 
There  were  in  it  a  silver  cup,  six 
silver  table-spoons,  sugar  tongs, 
six  tea-spoons,  two  salt-spoons,  a 
dessert  spoon,  and  a  small  pickle 
pot.  On  the  next  day  I  went  to 
the  vaults,  leaving  Ellen  Bancroft 
alone  in  the  house.  I  slept  there 
that  night,  and  returned  to  Breck- 
lane  on  Wednesday  night,  the  11th, 
about  ten  o’clock.  I  then  found 
Bancroft  in  a  car,  going  to  the 
infirmary.  The  top  of  the  case 
where  the  drawers  were  had  been 
forced  open,  and  the  plate  was 
gone.  The  prisoner’s  wife  had 
been  at  the  liquor  vaults  that 
afternoon,  and  the  prisoner  had 
come  for  her  about  eight  o’clock. 
He  then  wore  a  dark  coloured 
dress. 

Elizabeth  Biggs.— On  Wed¬ 
nesday  the  11th  of  January,  I  went 
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to  Mr.  Okell's  house  to  see  Ellen 
Bancroft,  about  three  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon.  There  was  no  one 
in  the  house  but  the  girl  and  me. 
There  was  a  ring  at  the  bell  about 
four  o’clock.  Ellen  went  to  the 
door,  and  I  could  hear  her  speak  to 
some  one.  She  returned  alone. 
I  cannot  say  whether  any  one 
entered  the  house  at  that  time. 
I  went  away  about  five  minutes 
after.  She  came  to  the  gate  with 
me,  and  then  went  in  again.  She 
was  in  good  health.  At  the  time 
the  bell  rung,  and  whilst  she  was 
away,  I  happened  to  cough  very 
loudly.  I  suppose  the  person  who 
rang  the  bell  came  into  the  house. 
I  heard  deceased  say,  u  Would 
you  like  to  go  up  stairs  to  look  at 
the  damp  walls  ?”  At  that  time 
I  suppose  deceased  and  the  person 
she  spoke  to  were  on  the  kitchen 
floor, — on  the  same  floor  as  I  was. 

Mary  Okell,  sister  to  Mr,  Okell. 
I  was  sent  on  Wednesday,  the 
11th  of  January,  by  Mrs.  Okell  to 
the  house  in  Breck-lane.  I  got 
there  a  little  after  four.  I  rang 
the  bell,  and  continued  ringing  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  but  no  one 
answered.  I  then  returned  to  my 
aunt. 

Samuel  Okell.— I  am  nephew 
to  Mr.  Okell.  I  was  sent  to  the 
house  in  Breck-lane  as  soon  as  last 
witness  returned.  I  left  the  vaults 
between  six  and  seven,  and  went 
straight  to  Breck-lane.  I  rang 
the  bell,  and  got  no  answer.  I 
then  applied  to  Mr.  Pickering  to 
let  me  go  through  his  premises. 
I  got  over  Mr.  Pickering’s  garden 
■wall  into  Mr.  Okell’s  garden,  and 
went  down  into  the  kitchen  of 
Mr.  OkelPs  house.  I  had  to  go 
down  three  or  four  steps  into  the 
kitchen.  When  I  entered,  I  saw 
Ellen  Bancroft  sitting  on  a  chair, 
leaning  with  her  head  upon  her 


hand  on  a  table.  Her  cap  was  on 
the  floor,  and  the  floor  covered 
with  blood.  Her  hands,  arms,  and 
face  were  also  covered  with  blood. 
There  was  a  wound  above  her 
right  ear,  and  her  right  eye  was 
black.  The  tongs  and  poker  were 
in  their  proper  place,  and  the  top 
of  the  poker  had  some  blood  upon 
it.  She  was  still  sensible.  I  asked 
what  was  the  matter,  and  she  said 
she  was  very  ill,  and  wanted  a 
drink  of  water.  Dr.  Hayes  described 
the  wounds,  and  proved  that  they 
had  occasioned  the  death. 

Jane  Spence.- — 1  live  fifty  or 
sixty  yards  from  Mr.  Okell.  I 
was  at  home  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  11th  of  January.  I  saw  the 
prisoner  there  at  four  o’clock  as 
near  as  1  can  tell.  He  was  dressed 
in  light-coloured  working  clothes. 
1  saw  him  walk  backwards  and 
forwards  several  times.  I  saw 
Miss  Biggs  come  from  Mr.  Okell’s; 
he  was  walking  about  then.  That 
was  the  last  time  I  saw  him.  1 
saw  deceased  go  in  when  Miss 
Biggs  left. 

Robert  Smith.— I  was  working 
at  Breck-lane,  on  Wednesday,  the 
11th  of  January,  next  door  but 
one  to  Mr.  Okell’s.  In  the  course 
of  the  afternoon,  I  went  to  Mr. 
Barnes’spremises,  which  are  behind 
Mr.  Okell’s.  In  my  way  I  had  to 
pass  Mr.  Okell’s  door.  I  saw  a 
man  standing  at  Mr.  Okell’s  door. 
He  had  a  light  barracan  dress  on. 
I  think  that  man  was  the  prisoner. 
The  man  seemed  to  be  coming  out 
of  the  door.  Witness  was  never 
nearer  than  ten  or  eleven  yards, 
and  only  saw  his  side  face. 

Abraham  Denroach  assistant  to 
a  pawnbroker  in  Liverpool. — On 
Wednesday,  the  lltli  of  January, 
about  half-past  six  in  the  evening, 
six  silver  spoons  were  pawned  by  a 
mm  whom  I  believe  to  be  the 
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prisoner.  He  asked  20 s.  for  them. 
I  asked  his  name,  and  he  said 
Kenfc.  I  looked  at  the  mark,  and 
thought  the  O  was  a  C,  and  I  said 
C  did  not  stand  for  Kent.  He 
replied  it  was  a  K.  I  looked  again, 
and  it  then  appeared  to  me  that 
there  was  a  K.  I  advanced  the 
20 s.  From  first  to  last  the  man 
was  with  me  two  minutes.  There 
were  two  gas-lights  burning  in  the 
shop.  I  placed  the  spoons  in  the 
drawer.  They  remained  there  six 
days,  and  I  then  delivered  them 
to  Ainsworth,  the  police-officer. 
(Spoons  produced).  These  are  the 
spoons.  Mrs.  Okeil  identified  them 
as  being  those  which  had  been 
stolen. 

Elizabeth  Frost.  —  My  father 
and  mother  let  lodgings.  Prisoner 
and  his  wife  lodged  with  us.  On 
Wednesday  afternoon,  the  11th  of 
January,  about  a  quarter  past  five j 
I  saw  prisoner  leave  the  house. 
He  was  then  dressed  in  dark-co¬ 
loured  clothes.  He  generally  wore 
light-coloured  barracan  clothes. 
I  had  not  seen  him  that  day  before. 
The  lodgers  can  go  out  and  come 
in  without  our  perceiving  them,  as 
we  live  in  the  cellar  part,  and  they 
have  keys.  Her  mother  deposed 
that  prisoner’s  rent  was  due  on 
Monday,  the  9th  of  January,  but 
was  not  paid  until  Thursday,  the 
12th.  No  one  had  been  in  his 
room  except  prisoner  and  prisoner’s 
wife. 

- Ainsworth,  a  police-officer, 

stated,  that  he  first  saw  the  pri¬ 
soner  in  custody  on  Thursday,  the 
12th  of  January.  He  was  then 
dressed  in  dark-coloured  clothes. 
Witness  went  to  Mr.  OkelPs  house 
on  Thursday  afternoon,  and  ex¬ 
amined  the  room  and  the  drawer 
whence  the  property  had  been 
stolen.  The  top  of  the  drawers 
had  been  forced  open  by  a  chiselj 


or  some  sharp  instrument.  By 
witness’s  direction  a  part  of  the  top 
of  the  drawers  which  contained  the 
chisel  marks  was  cut  off,  and  wit¬ 
ness  now  produced  it.  On  the 
following  Saturday  witness  saw 
prisoner  in  light-coloured  barracan 
clothes.  They  appeared  to  fit  him 
as  if  made  for  him.  They  were 
then  damp.  Searched  prisoner’s 
room  at  Frost’s.  Found  nothing 
the  first  day.  On  the  second  day 
be  removed  a  box  which  seemed  to 
have  been  used  as  a  coal  box,  and 
which  stood  against  the  wall.  Be¬ 
tween  the  box  and  the  wall  was 
a  large  chisel.  The  chisel  exactly 
corresponded  with  the  marks  on 
the  top  of  the  drawers.  Witness 
also  found  a  small  instrument 
made  of  whalebone,  and  leaded  at 
both  ends,  called  a  night-preserver. 

William  Smith,  constable. — On 
the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  the 
12th  of  January  went  to  prisoner’s 
lodging,  and  waited  there  until 
eight  o’clock,  when  prisoner  came  in. 
He  then  apprehended  him.  Prisoner 
had  then  on  a  dark  dress.  Witness 
asked  where  his  light-coloured 
dress  was  ?  and  he  said,  “  At 
home.”  Witness  searched  for  the 
light  clothes,  but  could  not  find 
them.  He  afterwards  found  the 
light  coloured  dress  at  No.  12,  St. 
Andrew’s-street.  It  was  wet,  and 
was  hanging  before  the  fire  to  dry. 

Mary  Hussey  stated  that  the 
light-coloured  dress  now  produced 
was  given  to  her  by  prisoner’s 
mother-in-law  on  Thursday,  the 
12th  of  January,  to  be  washed. 
She  did  wash  it,  and  left  it  before 
the  fire  to  dry.  It  was  afterwards 
given  to  last  witness. 

The  Jury  found  the  prisoner 
Guilty .  He  was  ordered  for  ex¬ 
ecution. 

12.  Sedition. — *  Lancaster, 

—Robert  Gilchrist,  James  Mas- 
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kell,  George  Lomax,  Thomas  Faux, 
Henry  Pollard,  Nathan  Broadhurst, 
Edward  Curran,  and  William  Ash¬ 
more,  were  indicted  for  having 
wilfully,  wickedly,  and  maliciously 
combined,  conspired,  and  confe¬ 
derated  together  at  Manchester,  on 
the  29th  of  January  last,  with 
divers  other  persons,  to  the  number 
of  1,000  and  more,  to  disturb  the 
public  peace,  and  by  seditious  and 
inflammatory  speeches  and  other¬ 
wise  to  excite  the  subjects  of  our 
lord  the  King  to  insurrection  and 
insubordination,  and  to  subvert 
and  overturn  the  lawful  and  settled 
institutions  of  the  realm,  and  with 
having  riotously  and  tumultuously 
assembled  together  to  disturb  the 
public  peace. 

Mr.  Williams  stated  the  nature 
of  the  case.  On  the  21st  of 
November  last,  for  reasons  well 
known  to  the  public  at  large,  his 
Majesty  had  been  pleased  to  issue  a 
royal  proclamation  against  certain 
societies,  which  had  then  become 
very  numerous. Onthe  23rd  copies  of 
the  proclamation  had  been  published 
in  every  direction  in  the  town  of 
Manchester.  Notwithstanding  that 
notice,  meetings  had  been  called 
and  held  at  Camp-field,  near 
Manchester,  first  on  the  28th  of 
November,  then  by  adjournment 
on  the  26th  of  December,  then 
also  by  public  advertisement  in 
St.  George’s-fields  on  the  22nd  of 
January,  and  then  by  adjournment 
on  the  29th  of  the  same  month. 
Before  the  last  mentioned  meeting 
took  place,  the  borough  reeve  and 
magistrates  had  given  notice  that 
it  would  be  illegal,  and  had  cau¬ 
tioned  the  people  of  Manchester 
to  abstain  from  attending  it.  The 
meeting,  however,  did  take  place, 
and  there  five  of  the  defendants 
had  been  taken  into  custody ;  two 
others  had  afterwards  been  arrested 
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in  London,  where  they  had  gone 
as  witnesses  for  Mr.  Hunt  5  and 
the  last  defendant,  Ashmore,  had 
surrendered  to-day,  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  his  trial.  Before  the 
meeting  of  the  26th  of  December, 
a  placard  in  large  characters  had 
been  distributed,  which  called 
upon  the  people  to  meet  together 
upon  that  day,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  “  National  Convention.” 
Before  the  22nd  of  January,  the 
trials  at  Bristol  had  taken  place. 
The  last  meeting  had  been  convened 
by  a  placard  having  reference  to 
that  event,  and  which  had  been 
headed  in  large  letters,  legal 
murder  at  Bristol.”  The  magis¬ 
trates,  however,  had  issued  their 
advertisement,  stating  that  the 
meeting  would  be  illegal;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  some  of  the  persons  who 
had  been  most  active  at  former 
meetings,  Broadhurst,  Ashmore, 
and  Curran,  had  not  attended  at 
the  last.  In  speaking  of  the  king's 
proclamation,  one  of  the  speakers 
had  said,  “  it  was  a  hoax,  and  the 
King  must  have  been  asleep  when 
he  issued  it.”  Somebody  had  cried 
out  “  God  bless  the  King,”  and 
the  prisoner  Gilchrist  had  answered 
he  would  say  cc  God  bless  the  Kins:, 
when  the  devil  was  blind.”  Broad¬ 
hurst  had  said  “  they  would  send 
a  petition,  and  if  that  was  not 
attended  to,  it  would  be  high  time 
to  take  the  matter  into  their  own 
hands.”  He  had  added,  “  the 
magistrateshad been  strengthening 
the  New  Bailey  at  Manchester, 
but  give  him  200  good  fellows  as 
firm  as  himself,  and  he  would  soon 
shake  their  pepper-boxes  to  the 
ground.”  Ashmore  had  said  that 
property  honestly  come  by  ought 
to  be  respected,  but  what  was  not 
S)  acquired,  or  where  there  was  too 
much  of  it,  it  should  be  given  to 
those  who  had  none.”  The  same 
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prisoner  bad  said,  that  <c  the  law 
ought  to  be  the  expression  of  the 
community,  and  not  of  400  or  500 
out  of  8,000,000  of  people/'  He  had 
added,  that  “  the  laws  were  not 
honestly  put  forth,  for  the  great 
men  could  get  over  them,  while 
the  poor  must  go  to  dungeons, 
bastiles,  and  gaols  ;  he  would  wish 
to  have  justice,  but  when  the  court 
was  held  in  hell,  the  devil  sat  as 
judge/'  At  the  meeting  of  the 
22nd  of  January,  Broadhurst  had 
said  “  what  good  would  it  do  to 
hang  the  men  at  Bristol — it  would 
do  more  good  to  hang  the  judges 
that  tried  them  ;  those  who  were 
the  causes  of  the  outrages  ought 
to  be  put  upon  their  trials  ,  he 
hoped  the  people  of  Bristol  would 
not  be  satisfied  until  they  had 
hanged  sir  Charles  Wetherell  upon 
a  gallows  higher  than  Hainan," 
The  learned  counsel  read  a  variety 
of  similar  expressions. 

The  London  Gazette,  containing 
a  copy  of  his  Majesty’s  proclama¬ 
tion,  was  put  in  and  read.  Four 
witnesses  were  called,  who,  in  their 
capacity  of  reporters  to  different 
newspapers  at  Manchester,  had 
attended  all  the  meetings  in  ques¬ 
tion.  Their  examination  lasted 
some  hours,  during  which  they 
repeated,  in  many  instances  at  full 
length,  the  speeches  of  the  different 
orators.  The  speeches  abounded 
in  expressions  similar  to  those  ad¬ 
verted  to  in  Mr.  Williams's  address. 
All  the  defendants  were  shown  to 
have  been  present  at  different 
meetings.  The  various  placards 
alluded  to  were  put  in  and  read. 
It  was  also  proved,  that  when 
Curran  was  apprehended,  a  small 
instrument,  which  appeared  to  be 
a  file  beaten  into  the  form  of  a 
dagger,  and  inserted  in  a  handle, 
was  found  upon  his  person. 

Mr.  Justice  Alderson  explained 


to  the  Jury  that  they  must  be 
satisfied  that  the  defendants  acted 
in  pursuance  of  a  concerted  plan, 
before  they  could  find  them  guilty 
of  conspiracy.  In  case  they  found 
a  verdict  of  guilty  on  the  count 
which  charged  them  with  unlaw¬ 
fully  assembling,  then  the  verdict 
must  be  confined  to  those  who  had 
been  proved  to  have  been  present  at 
some  illegal  assembly. 

The  Jury  after  a  consultation  of 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  brought  in  a 
verdict  negativing  the  charge  of 
conspiracy  against  all  the  prisoners, 
and  finding  Broadhurst,  Curran, 
Gilchrist,  and  Ashmore  guilty  of 
unlawfully  assembling. 

21.  Fast  Day  Disturbance. 
— The  King  having  issued  a  pro¬ 
clamation  directing  the  21st  of 
March  to  be  observed  throughout 
England  as  a  day  of  fasting  and 
humiliation  on  account  of  the 
cholera,  the  Political  Union  of  the 
working  classes  issued  a  counter 
proclamation,  announcing  their  in¬ 
tention  to  celebrate  it  by  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  bread  and  meat  amongst 
the  lower  orders,  and  of  their  de¬ 
termination  to  assemble  for  that 
purpose  in  Finsbury-square,  at  12 
o’clock,  from  whence  they  should 
afterwards  perambulate  in  proces¬ 
sion  the  different  parts  of  the  metro¬ 
polis.  Early  in  the  morning  the 
various  streets  and  avenues  leading 
in  that  direction  were  thronged 
with  crowds  of  people.  By  eleven 
o'clock  th  e  n  u m  hers  assem  bled  in  the 
square  reached  to  about  12,000  or 
14,000,  consisting  entirely  of  the 
lower  classes,  of  mechanics  and 
labouring  men,  many  of  whom 
appeared  to  be  in  the  greatest 
possible  distress  and  destitution. 
There  were  many  women,  too, 
amongst  the  crowd.  Twelve  o’clock 
passed,  and  none  of  the  members 
of  the  Trades'  Union  made  their 
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appearance.  The  crowd,  however, 
continued  increasing.  Before  two 
o’clock,  it  amounted  to  nearly 
25,000  persons.  The  police  had 
now  mustered  strong,  and  it  was 
determined  to  clear  the  square. 
The  mob  had  resorted  to  various 
acts  of  violence  by  hooting  and 
pelting  the  police  with  stones  and 
other  missiles.  Many  of  the  police 
were  seriously  wounded.  Several 
collisions  took  place  between  them 
and  the  mob,  in  which  some  of  the 
latter  were  wounded.  One  man 
had  his  cheek  laid  open,  and  another 
his  eye  cut  out. — In  order  to  clear 
the  square  of  the  immense  assem¬ 
blage,  the  police  were  divided  into 
six  sections  or  battalions,  half  of 
wdiich  (formed  into  front,  centre, 
and  rear  ranks)  were  to  proceed 
round  one  half  of  the  square,  and 
the  other,  in  like  manner,  round 
the  other  half.  When  the  police 
moved,  the  groans  and  hootings  of 
the  populace  were  deafening.  Vast 
many  stones  were  thrown,  several 
of  which  severely  injured  the  police, 
about  twenty  of  whom  had  their 
heads  severely  cut.  Two  or  three 
were  so  much  injured,  that  they 
were  sent  off  the  ground  bv  the 
orders  of  the  police-surgeon.  It  took 
upwards  of  half  an  hour  to  effect  a 
complete  dispersion  of  the  populace 
from  the  square,  and  even  then 
they  posted  themselves  in  large 
bodies  in  the  adjacent  streets, 
hooting  and  pelting  the  police. 
Strong  divisions  of  the  police  were 
then  posted  at  the  ends  of  Moor- 
iields,  Chiswell-street,  City-road, 
and  Sun-street,  leading  into  Fins- 
bury-square,  and  the  assembled 
multitudes  gradually  melted  away. 

21.  Escape  from  Prison. 
Reading. — John  Dickinson,  alias 
George  Harris,  a  notorious  of¬ 
fender,  and  returned  convict,  who 
with  a  companion  named  George 


Can  tell,  alias  Vezey,  was  sentenced 
to  death  at  the  late  assizes  for 
breaking  into  the  house  of  a  watch¬ 
maker  at  Hungerford,  and  stealing 
his  whole  stock,  valued  at  250/., 
effected  his  escape.  For  better  secu¬ 
rity  Dickinson  was  locked  up  every 
night  in  one  of  the  condemned  cells, 
and  all  his  clothes  regularly  taken 
from  him.  The  cell  in  which  he 
was  confined  is  between  eleven  and 
twelve  feet  high,  lined  throughout 
with  solid  oak  plank  two  inches 
thick,  and  the  joints  cased  with 
iron,  and  whitewashed  on  the  ceil¬ 
ing  and  sides.  At  6  o’clock  in  the 
evening  he  wras  locked  up  as  usual, 
and  the  turnkey  on  looking  round 
found  all  safe;  but  this  experienced 
burglar  had  been  for  some  time 
working  w  ith  a  piece  of  iron  hoop, 
which  he  had  secreted,  about  five 
inches  long,  and  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  wide,  (probably  off  an  old 
bucket),  which  he  had  made  into 
a  saw,  and  taken  an  opportunity 
to  harden  in  the  fire.  A  short 
piece  of  stick  not  bigger  than  a 
man’s  little  finger,  which  was 
used  to  prop  up  the  shutter  before 
the  grating  of  his  cell,  formed  the 
handle ;  and  by  getting  on  a 
wooden  stool  belonging  to  the  cell, 
he  reached  the  ceiling,  and  with 
this  rough  instrument,  by  wonder¬ 
ful  perseverance,  cut  through  the 
solid  plank  of  the  ceiling,  and  after 
long-continued  nocturnal  labour, 
succeeded  in  cutting  out  an  oblong 
piece  of  wood,  which,  after  wrench¬ 
ing  off  the  iron  at  the  joints,  left 
a  hole  big  enough  to  enable  him  to 
force  his  body  through.  It  ap¬ 
pears,  that  on  his  leaving  off  work, 
lie  always  stopped  the  crevice  he 
had  cut  (and  which  was  merely 
sufficient  to  admit  his  saw)  by 
pasting  over  a  piece  of  white  paper. 
He  made  his  paste  by  wetting  a 
bit  of  bread,  a  small  portion  of  this 
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composition  being  found  in  the 
corner  of  the  cell.  He  then  rubbed 
over  the  paper  some  of  the  chalk 
off  the  wall,  and  unless  the  turn¬ 
key  had  been  aware  that  something 
was  wrong,  it  was  next  to  impossi¬ 
ble,  on  looking  round,  to  make  any 
discovery.  Having  perfected  the 
aperture,  he  cut  his  blankets  into 
strips,  which  he  twisted  into  a  rope 
upwards  of  thirty  feet  long.  Hav¬ 
ing  got  through  the  aperture,  he 
found  himself  under  the  tiling,  and 
by  removing  a  few  tiles,  which  he 
did  in  a  workmanlike  style,  with 
out  the  least  noise,  he  ascended  to 
the  main  roof  of  the  gaol,  which 
he  traversed  like  a  cat,  and  then 
passed  over  the  top  of  a  very  high 
and  dangerous  cross-wall,  having 
loose  bricks  on  the  top,  four  of 
which  he  took  with  him  to  the 
outer  wall,  and  having  tied  them 
to  the  end  of  his  blanket  rope,  by 
means  of  an  extra  piece  which  he 
had  made,  lodged  them  under  the 
coping,  and  then  descended,  by 
means  of  his  rope,  a  distance  of 
forty  feet,  into  the  gaol  garden  ; 
and  to  prevent  the  bricks  at  the 
end  of  the  rope  hilling  and  making 
a  noise,  he  tied  the  end  he  had  in 
his  hand  to  a  tree ;  and  having 
scaled  the  garden-wall,  effected  his 
escape  into  the  public  road,  having 
only  a  shirt  and  yellow  stockings 
on  his  person. 

22.  Steam  Explosion. — The 
boiler  of  a  steam-engine  used  in  the 
Calender  Works  of  Messrs.  Good- 
ier,  in  Manchester,  suddenly  burst. 
Volumes  of  steam  and  hot  water 
rushed  through  every  aperture  in 
the  wall  between  the  boiler-house 
and  the  engine-house.  At  the 
same  moment  that  portion  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  outer  wall  of  the 
building  which  separated  the  boiler- 
house  from  the  adjoining  street, 
was  forced  outwards  with  tremend¬ 


ous  violence,  and  the  upper  part,  as 
far  as  the  roof  of  the  building  (which 
was  five  stories  in  height),  being 
no  longer  supported,  fell  to  the 
ground,  carrying  with  it  all  the 
floors  from  top  to  bottom,  and  all 
the  calenders  and  other  heavy  ma¬ 
chinery  which  they  supported,  and 
which  were  all  precipitated  into 
the  boiler-house  where  the  explo¬ 
sion  had  taken  place.  There  were 
at  the  time  of  the  explosion,  about 
forty  persons  at  work  in  different 
parts  of  the  building,  but  fortu¬ 
nately  very  few  on  those  portions 
of  the  floors  which  gave  way.  On 
the  ground  floor,  however,  exactly 
over  the  boiler-house,  there  were 
five  boys  playing,  their  work  hav¬ 
ing  been  interrupted  by  a  tempo¬ 
rary  stoppage  of  the  engine.  They 
were  all  killed.  Several  others 
were  severely  scalded,  and  one  fell 
from  one  of  the  upper  floors 
amongst  the  rubbish  in  the  cellar ; 
but  though  severely  scalded,  he 
received  no  fracture  or  serious 
bruise. 

23.  Poisoning. — Leicester. 
— Sarah  Smith,  aged  28,  a  woman 
of  very  repulsive  countenance,  was 
indicted  for  the  wilful  murder  of 
Elizabeth  Wood,  at  Mountsorrel, 
on  the  15th  of  December  last,  by 
administering  poison  to  her. 

The  prisoner  lived  at  Mount¬ 
sorrel  with  her  husband.  On  the 
4th  of  December  last  she  wrent  to 
Uotheley,  which  is  about  a  mile 
from  Mountsorrel,  and  invited  the 
deceased,  a  young  w  oman  16*  or  17 
years  of  age,  who  had  just  then 
left  her  place  of  service,  to  come 
with  her  to  Mountsorrel.  Her 
husband’s  brother  had  been  paying 
court  to  the  deceased,  and  had 
talked  of  marrying  her.  On  the 
6th,  the  prisoner  w^ent  with  the 
deceased  to  her  sister’s  house  at 
Uotheley,  to  fetch  away  her  clothes, 
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pretending  that  she  was  going  to 
service.  On  the  8th  or  9th,  the 
prisoner  purchased  an  ounce  of 
laudanum,  at  the  shop  of  a  person 
to  whom  she  represented  that  a 
young  woman  at  her  house  was 
suffering  from  a  complaint  like  the 
cholera  morbus,  and  she  wished  to 
give  her  some  laudanum  and 
brandy.  On  the  9th  she  called  in 
ayoung  man,  who,  having  formerly 
been  apprenticed  to  a  surgeon, 
was  in  the  habit  of  attending 
the  poor  at  Mountsorrel.  He 
found  the  deceased  very  ill,  and 
proposed  to  give  her  an  emetic, 
to  which  the  prisoner  said  that 
the  deceased  had  a  great  objec¬ 
tion.  He  then  bled  her,  and 
prescribed  a  powder.  On  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  he  found  her  better  ; 
but  on  the  11th  she  wTas  worse. 
On  that  day,  which  was  Sunday, 
the  prisoner  sent  for  the  deceased’s 
sister,  a  girl  12  years  of  age,  who 
was  learning  the  straw  bonnet  bu¬ 
siness,  to  come  and  attend  her  sis¬ 
ter.  This  girl  observed  that  she 
gave  the  deceased  no  food  of  any 
kind  on  that  Sunday,  or  the  Mon¬ 
day  ;  and  that,  from  that  time 
until  the  following  Thursday,  all 
the  food  she  gave  her  was  a  small 
piece  of  bread  and  two  pieces  of 
biscuit.  On  Wednesday  the  14th, 
the  prisoner  purchased  another 
ounce  of  laudanum,  and  made  the 
same  representation  as  she  had 
before  made.  On  Thursday  the 
15th,  she  purchased  sixpennyworth 
of  laudanum  and  one  pennyworth 
of  arsenic  at  another  shop,  repre¬ 
senting  that  she  wanted  the  lauda¬ 
num  for  a  person  living  up  the 
yard,  and  the  arsenic  she  wanted 
to  destroy  mice.  On  the  night 
preceding,  she  put  some  dark-co¬ 
loured  liquid  into  a  cup,  and  told 
the  deceased’s  sister,  Mary  Ann 
Wood;  who  slept  with  her3  to  give 


her  three  spoonsfull  five  times  in 
the  course  of  the  night,  and  be 
sure  to  shake  it  well.  On  the  1 5th, 
when  the  young  doctor  called,  after 
telling  him  he  might  wait  and  see 
the  deceased  take  her  broth,  she 
showed  him  the  paper  of  arsenic, 
which  she  said  she  had  bought  to 
destroy  the  mice  with  which  she 
was  overrun,  and  requested  him  to 
mix  some  for  her,  as  she  did  not 
like  to  meddle  with  it.  He  accord¬ 
ingly  took  out  a  very  small  pinch, 
and  mixed  it  with  some  crumbs  of 
bread  :  he  then  fastened  the  paper 
up,  and  put  it  into  the  saucer  in 
which  the  crumbs  of  bread  were. 
He  went  away  at  half-past  1 2,  and 
about  1  the  prisoner  took  a  basin 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  some 
broth  into  it  for  the  deceased. 
She  told  the  little  girl,  Mary  Ann, 
she  might  go  down  the  yard  and 
amuse  herself,  which  she  did  ;  but 
it  coming  on  to  rain  immediately, 
she  returned,  and  found  the  pri¬ 
soner  crumbing  the  broth  with  the 
saucer  in  which  the  arsenic  crumbs 
had  been  left  beside  her.  Having 
prepared  the  broth  she  sent  up  a 
basin  of  it  by  Mary  Ann  to  the  de¬ 
ceased,  who  when  she  had  drank 
it  complained  of  her  throat  being 
hot.  As  soon  as  Mary  Ann  brought 
down  the  basin  and  spoon,  the  pri¬ 
soner  made  her  wash  them  both 
immediately.  At  about  half-past 
4  o’clock  the  deceased  having  be¬ 
come  much  worse,  she  expressed  a 
wish  for  some  tea,  which  the  pri¬ 
soner  set  about  getting  ready. 
Before  she  poured  it  out,  she  sent 
the  little  girl  out  for  a  jug  of 
water;  and  having  put  some 
crumbs  and  apiece  of  bread  in  it, 


she  sent  it  up  to  the  deceased  by 
her  sister.  The  deceased  drank 
the  tea,  and  with  the  spoon  col¬ 
lected  the  crumbs  at  the  bottom  of 
the  cup,  and  ate  them.  There 
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were  nearly  three  spoonsfull  of 
them.  She  then  expressed  her 
thankfulness  for  having  had  her 
belly  filled.  Not  long  after  this 
she  grew  worse,  and  wished  for  a 
person  to  come  and  pray  with  her. 
A  man  named  Fisher  was  sent 
for,  and  came.  The  prisoner’s 
husband  came  home  at  about  7 
o’clock,  and  they  all  went  to  her 
room  and  prayed.  The  deceased 
had  occasion  to  get  up  soon  after¬ 
wards,  and  whilst  up,  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  her  sister,  she  expired. 
On  the  evening  before,  although 
the  deceased  was  going  on  pretty 
well,  the  prisoner  went  to  a  neigh¬ 
bour  and  asked  her  if  she  would 
have  any  objection  to  lay  a  young 
woman  out  who  was  likely  to  die 
at  her  house.  Her  neighbour  said 
she  would  have  an  objection,  if 
she  was  ill  of  fever;  to  which  the 
prisoner  replied,  it  was  no  fever, 
but  she  had  got  cold  going  to  Lei¬ 
cester  in  a  cart.  During  the  de¬ 
ceased’s  illness  the  prisoner  had 
sent  for  her  married  sister  to  come 
and  see  her,  which  she  did,  and 
expressed  herself  satisfied  with  her 
treatment,  as  she  did  also  after 
her  death.  The  prisoner  had  also 
inquired  of  the  deceased  if  she 
would  have  any  body  else,  be¬ 
sides  Vernon,  to  attend  her,  to 
which  she  replied,  that  she  did  not 
wish  any  body  else.  On  the  day 
after  the  deceased’s  death,  the 
constable  asked  her  for  the  remains 
of  the  arsenic  she  had  bought,  and 
she  gave  him  the  saucer  and  the 
paper,  containing,  however,  a  very 
small  portion  of  what  the  surgeon 
had  left  in  it  the  day  before.  On 
the  Saturday,  she  went,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  Mary  Ann,  to  the  mar¬ 
ried  sister’s  house,  to  tell  her  that 
the  body  was  to  be  opened  ;  and 
on  the  way  she  told  the  little  girl 
that  they  would  try  all  they  could 


to  hang  her  (prisoner),  and  that 
she  must  be  sure  to  say  she  had 
seen  the  doctor  take  some  of  the 
powder  out  of  one  piece  of  paper, 
and  put  it  into  another.  The  body 
was  opened  in  the  presence  of  three 
surgeons,  who,  on  analysing  the 
contents  of  the  stomach,  found  it 
contained  a  considerable  quantity 
of  arsenic,  to  which  they  all  attri¬ 
buted  the  death  of  the  deceased. 
There  were  some  other  circum¬ 
stances  detailed  by  the  witnesses, 
which  wrent  to  strengthen  the  case 
against  the  prisoner;  but  it  did  not 
appear  what  motive  she  had  had  in 
depriving  the  deceased  of  life,  except 
that  there  seemed  to  have  been 
some  squabbling  about  her  clothes 
and  that  she  did  not  like  her  bro¬ 
ther-in-law  to  marry  her. 

In  her  defence  she  made  a  very 
long  statement,  in  the  course  of 
which  she  distinctly  charged  her 
own  husband  with  having  admitted 
to  her  that  he  had  given  the  de¬ 
ceased  the  arsenic  to  prevent  her 
from  giving  evidence  against  him 
and  his  brother,  as  to  some  flour 
they  had  stolen.  Her  husband 
had  been  convicted  of  theft  the  day 
before  she  was  tried. 

The  jury  found  her  Guilty ,  and 
the  judge  left  her  for  execution. 

24.  Cholera  Riot.  — As  a 
preparation  for  the  approach  of  the 
cholera,  a  new  burying-ground  had 
been  laid  out  at  Paisley,  in  which 
were  interred  all  of  the  lowest 
class  wdio  died  of  that  disease. 
Some  boys  having  discovered  two 
small  shovels,  and  a  hook  on  the 
end  of  a  cord,  concealed  beneath  a 
small  bridge,  leading  from  a  coun¬ 
try  road  near  the  new  burying- 
ground,  these  instruments  were 
taken  to  the  town  and  exhibited 
there.  The  public  mind  was  so 
excited  by  the  supposition  that 
those  dying  of  cholera  were 
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thus  transferred  to  the  dissecting 
table.,  that  a  crowd  collected,  and 
commenced  opening  the  graves, 
in  one  of  the  first  of  which  an 
empty  coffin  was  found.  The 
crowd  rapidly  augmented.  As 
each  successive  grave  was  opened, 
several  were  found  empty.  The 
intelligence  was  received  with  a 
shout  by  the  multitude  5  the 
fence  of  stobs  round  the  ground 
was  torn  down.  The  magistrates 
assembled  for  the  preservation  of 
the  public  peace.  It  wras  instantly 
agreed  that  a  reward  of  50 1.  should 
be  offered  for  the  discovery  of  the 
offenders.  This  had  scarcely  been 
resolved  on  before  the  crowd  ar¬ 
rived  in  the  town,  numbers  armed 
with  stobs,  bearing  an  empty  coffin. 
Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the 
magistrates,  they  proceeded  through 
the  town,  broke  the  windows  of  all 
the  surgeon’s  houses  and  shops,  the 
windows  of  the  hospital,  and  de¬ 
molished  the  cholera  hearse,  and 
every  thing  connected  with  the 
establishment  so  far  as  possible. 
The  first  time  the  crowd,  consisting 
almost  entirely  of  half-grown  lads 
and  Irishmen,  visited  the  hos¬ 
pital,  they  wrere  persuaded  to  de¬ 
sist  from  their  work  of  destruction, 
but  after  taking  a  turn  through 
the  town,  they  came  back,  broke 
the  windows,  forced  open  the  gate, 
and  did  other  mischief.  A  patient 
in  the  hospital  was  struck  on  the 
head  with  a  stone,  and  had  it 
slightly  cut ;  he  was  not  then  ex¬ 
pected  to  recover  •  but  he  called  for 
protection  against  this  treatment, 
and  shortly  after  expired.  Another 
patient,  who  had  recovered,  and 
who  was  to  have  been  dismissed 
from  the  hospital  that  day,  relapsed. 

28.  Mysterious  Murder. 
Launceston. — Peter  Matthews, 
aged  30,  was  indicted  for  the  wil¬ 
ful  murder  of  Grace  Andrew,  at 


Calenick,  in  the  parish  of  Kea,  in 
the  county  of  Cornwall,  on  the 
20th  of  January,  1830. 

The  prisoner  had  been  indicted 
for  this  murder  two  years  before, 
but,  the  evidence  not  being  satis¬ 
factory,  the  grand  jury  ignored 
the  bill,  and  he  was  now  again 
charged  under  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  circumstances  detailed  in 
the  evidence. 

William  Andrew.  —  I  live  at 
Calenick.  On  Wednesday,  the 
20th  of  January,  I  went  to  bed  be¬ 
tween  8  and  9.  My  wife  put  me 
to  bed,  after  we  had  said  our 
prayers.  No  one  lived  with  us. 
I  am  quite  deaf  of  my  right  ear. 
I  always  sleep  on  my  left  side.  I 
wTent  to  sleep  very  soon  that  night. 
I  awoke  in  the  night ;  but  finding 
my  wife  was  not  in  bed,  I  went  to 
the  head  of  the  stairs.  I  called  my 
wife,  but  got  no  answer.  I  then 
proceeded  down  stairs,  and  found 
the  door  open ;  I  went  out  at  the 
door,  but  finding  no  one,  I  returned 
and  knocked  at  the  doors  of  John 
Bray  and  John  May,  telling  them 
my  wife  was  not  to  be  found. 
They  both  came  down ;  we  then 
proceeded,  with  a  light,  into  a  lit¬ 
tle  room  where  we  used  to  sit,  and 
there  I  saw  my  wife  lying  on  the 
ground.  My  wife  chiefly  kept  our 
money,  and  generally  carried  it 
with  her  in  her  bosom.  We  had 
a  30/.  bank  of  England  note,  and 
the  rest  was  in  gold.  We  always 
kept  50/.  When  I  last  saw  it,  it 
was  in  a  little  parcel  in  a  bag.  In 
the  evening  some  of  the  coroner’s 
jury  made  a  search  for  the  money 
in  a  box  or  chest,  the  key  of  which 
my  wife  kept,  but  they  could  not 
find  the  money.  I  looked  in  the 
chest  several  times,  but  could  find 
no  money  there.  On  the  Monday 
after,  I  had  occasion  to  go  to  the 
chest  to  look  for  a  pair  of  gloves ; 
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upon  opening  the  chest  that  day, 
I  found  the  money  in  a  little  bag, 
which  was  carried  to  my  master’s 
by  my  brother  or  son-in-law. 

Cross-examined. — I  kept  the  key 
of  the  chest  after  the  first  search, 
but  sometimes  I  left  the  key  in. 
I  might  have  gone  out  between 
my  wife’s  death  and  the  funeral. 
Jane  Innis  went  to  search  for  the 
gloves  in  the  drawers.  I  lost  no 
property,  although  my  spoons  were 
kept  down  stairs  :  48/.  was  found. 
— John  Bray. — I  live  adjoining 
Andrew’s  house.  I  was  alarmed  on 
the  night  of  the  20th  of  January 
by  William  Andrew.  I  got  up 
and  went  down  stairs.  Found 
Grace  Andrew  lying  dead  on  the 
floor.  I  knew  the  prisoner  for 
many  years.  I  saw  him  at  Cale- 
nick  two  or  three  days  before  at 
my  father’s  house,  and  spoke  to  him. 
I  was  before  the  grand  jury  two 
years  ago.  The  doors  of  the  houses 
lead  into  a  passage,  at  the  end  of 
which  is  a  door  which  is  bolted  at 
night. — John  May. — I  had  seen 
the  prisoner  two  days  before  the 
murder,  about  fifty  yards  from  my 
house,  near  William  Andrew’s  gate. 
I  saw  him  on  a  Sunday  a  short 
time  after  the  murder,  on  Calenick 
bridge,  with  a  young  woman. 
John  Bray,  James  Bray,  and  my¬ 
self,  were  imprisoned  on  suspicion 
of  being  concerned  in  the  murder. 
— Elizabeth  Bate. — I  live  adjoining 
May’s  tenement.  On  the  morning 
between  the  20th  and  21st  of  Ja¬ 
nuary  I  was  alarmed  between  one 
and  two  o’clock  by  Andrew  calling 
May.  I  got  up  and  ran  into  An¬ 
drew’s  half  naked,  and  entered  his 
back  room.  Grace  Andrew  was 
flat  on  her  face.  She  was  stone 
cold.  There  was  a  large  pool  of 
blood  under  her  face.  Her  hands 
were  lying  under  her.  She  had  a 
knife  in  her  left  hand,  and  there 


were  some  knives  and  forks  on  the 
dresser :  her  clothes  were  quite 
smooth.  The  prisoner  lived  about 
a  mile  off. — Eliza  Bate,  daughter 
of  the  last  witness.— On  the  even¬ 
ing  before  the  murder  I  had  been 
at  Mrs.  Bennet’s,  who  lives  in  the 
house  adjoining  Andrew.  There 
was  only  a  wall  half  a  brick  thick 
between  the  houses.  There  were 
several  of  us  in  the  room  which 
adjoins  the  back  room  of  Andrew. 
We  heard  a  noise,  which  I  thought 
to  be  Grace  Andrew  laughing  in 
her  little  room,  and  we  directly 
heard  loud  blows,  like  breaking 
coals  or  chopping  sticks  on  the 
floor.  Only  heard  the  laugh  once. 
The  other  noise  continued  a  minute 
and  a  half.  I  should  think  there 
might  have  been  five  or  six  blows. 
I  slept  that  night  at  Mrs.  Ben¬ 
nett’s.  We  went  to  bed  in  about 
ten  minutes  after  the  noise.  It 
was  between  twenty  minutes  and 
half-past  nine  by  Mrs.  Bennett’s 
clock,  which  was  ten  minutes  too 
slow  when  we  went  to  bed.  I 
have  known  the  prisoner  fifteen 
or  twenty  years.  Saw  him  on  the 
Monday  before  the  murder  standing 
near  Grace  Andrew’s  back  door. 
— Grace  Bennett  corroborated  the 
testimony  of  the  witness  Eliza 
Bate.  I  thought  the  noise  was  a 
cry,  and  not  a  laugh.  I  have 
known  the  prisoner  twenty-five 
years.  He  was  a  native  of  Cale¬ 
nick,  and  was  a  mason. 

James  Ferris,  surgeon  of  Truro, 
I  was  called  up  about  three  o’clock 
in  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  Jan¬ 
uary.  Went  into  a  back  parlour 
at  Andrew’s.  Saw  the  body  of  a 
woman  lying  in  the  room  on  her 
face.  Two  streams  of  blood  had 
flowed  from  the  head.  The  dress 
was  smooth.  We  turned  the  body 
on  the  back,  for  the  purpose  of 
inspecting  the  head.  There  was 
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an  extensive  fracture  on  the  skull,, 
and  there  was  some  of  the  brain  on 
the  cap.  There  were  four  or  five 
wounds;  one  was  incised,  another 
was  semicircular,  and  three  others 
were  small  punctures.  The  same 
part  of  the  instrument  could  not 
have  occasioned  the  incised  and 
semicircular  wounds.  She  appeared 
to  have  been  dead  some  hours.  I 
had  the  body  removed  to  her  bed. 
I  then  observed  that  her  neck- 
kerchief  was  a  little  deranged. 
Inside  her  stays,  at  the  upper  part, 
I  found  a  small  pocket,  but  there 
was  nothing  in  it.  There  were  a 
few  pence  and  two  keys  in  her 
pocket.  I  believe  I  found  some 
silver  in  her  pockets.  I  made  a 
search  in  the  house  to  see  if  I  could 
find  any  weapon,  but  I  could  not 
find  any.  In  the  left  hand  of  the  de¬ 
ceased  there  was  a  common  kitchen 
knife.  In  the  afternoon  I  removed 
a  portion  of  the  scalp  over  the 
wound,  and  I  found  the  skull  forced 
into  the  brain,  which  was  the  cause 
of  death.  A  lath  hammer  was 
produced,  which  was  proved  to  be 
the  prisoner’s.  James  Ferris  re¬ 
called  ;  I  compared  the  wound  in 
the  scalp  with  this  hammer;  the 
cutting  part  most  accurately  fitted 
the  incised  wound,  and  the  semi¬ 
circular  wound  corresponded  with 
one-half  of  the  blunt  head.  I 
compared  other  hammers  of  the 
same  sort  with  the  wounds,  but 
they  did  not  correspond. — Cross- 
examined. —Deceased  was  a  small 
woman,  and  must  have  fallen 
dead  instantly.— Clement  Carl  yon, 
M.D.  —  Saw  a  scalp  in  possession 
of  Mr.  Ferris;  compared  it  with 
this  hammer,  and  the  wounds  cor¬ 
responded  with  it.  Compared  it 
afterwards  with  ten  or  twelve 
other  hammers ;  there  was  no 
hammer  that  corresponded  with 
both  the  principal  marks. — James 


Skewes.  I  live  in  Truro,  and  am  a 
cordwainer.  Prisoner  lodged  in 
our  house.  He  came  three  or  four 
months  before  January,  1830.  He 
slept  with  me.  Prisoner  was  not 
in  constant  work.  He  told  me  he 
was  in  debt.  He  paid  2s.  a-week 
for  lodging.  Heard  him  say 
shortly  before  the  murder,  He 
was  in  want  of  money  ;  he  must 
have  money,  and  he  would  bed  — d 
but  he  would  have  money.”  I  have 
heard  him  use  those  words  more 
than  once.  About  a  fortnight  be¬ 
fore  the  murder  I  was  in  bed  with 
the  prisoner.  He  said,  he  must 
have  monev,  and  he  would  have 
money,  have  it  from  where  he 
would.  He  thought  he  could  tell 
where  he  could  get  some  money. 
I  asked  him  where.  He  said  et  At 
Calenick.”  I  said  “  Where  there 
—Mr.  Michell’s  ?”  He  replied, 
“  No,  William  Andrew’s/’  I  said, 
“  How  should  he  have  any  money  ?” 
He  said, 1  know  he  has  got  money, 
or  spoons,  or  something.”  He 
added  that  he  would  go  and  take 
out  a  pane  of  glass,  and  put  his 
hand  in  and  open  the  window  and 
go  in  and  open  the  back  door.  I 
replied,  “  They’ll  hear  you.”  He 
said,  “  To  be  sure  they  will ;  I’ll 
carry  my  lath  hammer  with  me, 
and  soon  do  their  business  for 
them/’  I  said,  C(  Do  you  mean  it  ?’* 
He  answered,  “  Mean  it,  yes.”  I 
said  I  would  not  go  for  the  world. 
He  had  asked  me  to  go  with  him. 
In  a  week  after  he  said,  “  Where  do 
you  think  I  was  last  night?”  I 
replied,  I  don’t  know  where.” 
He  said,  f<r  I  was  at  Calenick.”  I 
said,  What  were  you  doing 
there?”  to  which  he  replied,  <c  I 
was  towards  William  Andrew’s 
window,  and  saw  the  old  man  and 
woman  sitting  down  by  the  fire. 
I  trembled  like  a  rush.  I  had  my 
lath  hammer  in  my  pocket  too.’* 
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This  was  a  week  before  the  murder. 
On  the  evening  of  the  20th  of  Jan¬ 
uary  I  saw  Thomas  Atkinson,  who 
lives  near  me.  I  left  him  twenty- 
five  minutes  after  nine  o’clock.  I 
looked  at  my  watch.  I  went  in 
doors,  and  put  some  water  on  the 
fire,  had  tea,  and  went  to  bed 
between  ten  minutes  and  a  quarter 
past  ten  o’clock.  The  prisoner 
had  not  then  come  in.  I  heard 
him  come  to  bed  about  half  an 
hour  after  I  went  to  bed.  Prisoner 
got  up  before  me  the  next  morning. 
We  usually  got  up  at  the  same 
time.  I  said,  “  How,  are  you 
going  to  get  up  so  soon  ?”  He 
said,  What  use  is  it  to  stay  there, 
I  can’t  sleep/’  He  went  down 
stairs.  I  then  heard  him  say  there 
was  a  pretty  job  done  at  Calenick  ; 
that  old  Grace  Andrew  was  mur¬ 
dered,  and  it  was  said  she  was 
killed  with  aflat  polled  instrument, 
something  like  a  hammer.  I  then 
jumped  out  of  bed  and  came  down 
stairs,  but  the  prisoner  was  gone 
out.  I  met  him  in  the  day  in  Ta¬ 
bernacle-street.  I  said  to  him, 
“  Peter,  is  that  your  job  at  Cale¬ 
nick  last  night  ?”  He  said  “  No — 
what  do  you  think?”  I  said  ffWhat 
have  you  got  there,  then  ?”  pointing 
to  his  waistcoat,  on  which  there 
were  some  red  spots, — it  was  a 
light  summer  waistcoat.  He  said, 
“  Don’t  be  such  a  d — d  fool ;  do 
you  think  if  I  had  done  it,  the 
blood  would  fly  up  like  that?”  We 
then  parted.  I  charged  him  at 
other  times  with  having  committed 
the  murder.  He  always  denied  it. 
He  once  asked  me  how  I  thought 
he  could  do  it,  and  if  he  had,  how 
should  he  not  have  any  money.  I 
said  that  he  had  money  somewhere, 
but  had  hid  it.  He  told  me  once 
that  he  had  come  in  at  half-past 
nine  on  the  night  of  the  murder. 
1  said  he  did  not,  it  was  past  ten 


when  I  went  to  bed,  and  he  was 
not  then  in. — Cross-examined.— 
I  was  in  debt  and  wanted  money 
at  that  time,  for  I  could  not  get 
in  my  bills.  Previously  to  the 
murder,  I  thought  the  prisoner’s 
conduct  all  a  joke.  I  went  before 
a  magistrate  about  six  weeks  after 
the  murder  voluntarily  •  there  had 
been  a  reward  of  100/.  offered  for 
the  apprehension.  I  was  before 
the  grand  Jury  two  years  ago, 
when  the  bill  was  thrown  out.  I 
usually  went  to  bed  between  nine 
and  ten.  I  can’t  say  what  time  I 
went  to  bed,  either  before  or  after 
the  night  of  the  murder.  I  can’t 
say  whether  I  heard  the  prisoner 
come  into  the  house  the  night  of 
the  murder ;  he  had  been  out 
before  I  heard  him  tell  my  father 
of  the  murder.  I  continued  to 
sleep  with  the  prisoner  till  he  left 
our  house  shortly  before  he  was 
taken  up,  and  during  all  that  time 
I  believed  he  had  committed  the 
murder.  Ellis,  the  Bow- street 
officer  came  down  about  a  fortnight 
after  the  murder.  He  talked  to 
me  about  it,  but  I  never  told  him 
any  thing.  On  my  oath  I  was 
afraid  of  my  life  when  I  slept  with 
him  after  the  murder,  but  T 
thought  that  by  continuing  to  do 
so,  I  might  sift  the  fact  out  of  him. 

Catherine  Skewes,  mother  of 
the  last  witness. — I  saw  my  son 
come  in  and  take  tea  the  evening 
of  the  murder;  he  then  went  to 
bed.  I  afterwards  had  my  tea,  and 
during  that  time  prisoner  came  in, 
took  one  cup  of  tea,  and  went  to 
bed.  I  washed  a  waistcoat  of  the 
prisoner’s,  which  had  some  red 
spots  on  it ;  it  was  the  waistcoat 
he  usually  worked  in. 

Mary  Gilbert,  daughter  of  last 
witness. — I  heard  the  prisoner  say 
that  he  had  no  work,  and  that  he 
would  not  want,  as  he  had  done. 
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much  longer;  money  he  must 
have,  and  money  he  would  have. 
I  asked  what  he  meant,  and  he 
said  he  would  knock  the  brains  of 
some  one  out,  rather  than  want,  as 
he  had  done.  I  said  I  thought  he 
ought  to  consider  a  person's  soul  j 
the  soul,  he  said,  was  nothing  to 
him,  he  must  and  would  have 
money.  I  advised  him  to  apply  to 
his  sisters  :  he  said  he  would  as 
soon  knock  their  brains  out  as 
those  of  any  other  persons. “—Cross- 
examined.  —.When  the  prisoner 
used  those  expressions,  I  thought 
he  was  in  joke,  and  I  smiled  at 
what  he  said. 

Thomas  Skewes,  brother  of  last 

witness.-— Three  days  before  the 

* 

murder  the  prisoner  asked  me  to  go 
to  Calenick  with  him.  I  refused, 
as  I  had  no  business  there.  I  asked 
him  what  he  was  going  to  do 
there.  He  said  he  would  have 
something  before  he  came  back 
again.  I  told  him  I  would  have 
him  take  care,  for  he  would  be  sent 
to  Bodmin,  if  he  was  caught.  He 
said,  “  Do  you  think,  if  there  was 
any  danger,  I  would  go  myself  or 
ask  you  to  go  ?”  I  saw  the  handle 
of  a  hammer  projecting  from  his 
pocket.  I  went  over  the  hill  to¬ 
wards  my  house,  and  at  the  top  of 
Leman-street  we  parted,  the  pri¬ 
soner  going  in  the  direction  towards 
Calenick. 

Lambert  Pidwell. — I  was  at 
Foley's  house,  who  kept  a  beer- 
shop,  between  seven  and  eight  011 
the  night  of  the  murder.  I  re¬ 
mained  there  till  between  eleven 
and  twelve.  Prisoner  was  there 
that  night;  he  went  away,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  about  half¬ 
past  eight.  Long  was  there,  but 
he  went  away  before  the  prisoner. 
Mr.  May  was  there.  I  played  at 
cards  with  the  prisoner  that  night. 
Vol.  LXX1V. 


—Cross-examined.'— This  was  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  from  Calenick. 

Nicholas  Kent.— I  live  in  Cale¬ 
nick- street,  Truro,  and  am  a  la¬ 
bourer.  Saw  the  prisoner  a  day  or 
two  after  the  murder.  I  said  to 
the  prisoner,  “  Matthews,  it  is  a 
bad  job  concerning  this  murder, 
which  is  up  again.”  He  said. 

Yes,  the  d —  d  fools,  they  will 
keep  it  on  till  it  is  found  out.”  I 
said,  “  They  think  it  is  the  old 
man,  now,  don't  ’em?”  He  an¬ 
swered,  ce  Yes,  they  think  it  is  the 
old  man,  but  it  is  not  the  old  man  ; 
I  can  clear  him.” 

Thomas  Pidwell.—  Soon  after 
the  murder  I  saw  the  prisoner. 
We  talked  about  the  murder.  I 
said  it  was  a  curious  thing  to  me 
how  the  knife  got  into  her  hand. 

I  should  fancy  no  one  would  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  have  put  the 
knife  in  her  hand  after  doing  the 
murder:  it  appeared  to  me  she 
must  have  taken  the  knife  in  pro¬ 
tecting  herself.  He  said  she  took 
the  knife  off  the  table. 

William  Hallett,  a  private  in 
the  Royal  Marines,  and  belonging 
to  the  ship  Dublin,  lying  at  Rio 
Janeiro,  six  months  ago. — The 
prisoner  was  a  private  marine  on 
board  the  ship.  I  was  sick  and 
placed  in  the  hospital.  The  pri¬ 
soner  was  ill  in  the  next  hammock. 
I  never  could  rest  for  the  prisoner. 
He  flung  his  hands  about,  talking 
about  the  dear  devil.  I  told  the 
doctors  of  it  the  next  morning.  In 
the  com*se  of  the  day  1  said  to  him 
you  must  have  done  more  than  any 
man  in  the  ship.  He  answered  I 
have  done  the  thing  which  I  ought 
not  to  have  done.  I  asked  him 
what  it  was.  He  said  that  he  had 
killed  a  woman  near  Truro,  with  a 
stone  hammer.  I  said,  you  ought 
to  be  hanged.  I  reported  it,  and 
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lie  was  then  put  forward  in  the 
ship  by  himself  as  a  prisoner.  He 
bad  also  said  that  the  old  man  was 
hard  of  hearing*.  He  added,  that 
lie  thought  to  have  made  a  lob 
(money),  but  that  he  got  only  a 
trifle.  He  was  as  clear  in  his  mind 
at  the  time  as  you  or  me.  He 
was  soon  after  sent  home  invalided, 
and  five  or  six  weeks  after  I  was 
sent  home.  I  landed  at  Plymouth, 
and  a  lieutenant  immediately  took 
me  with  him. — Cross-examined. — 
We  both  went  on  board  the  Dublin, 
on  the  19th  of  last  April.  I  don’t 
think  the  prisoner  had  any  fever. 
I  thought  the  devil  was  about  him. 
lie  could  drink  his  wine  like 
another  man.  He  used  to  talk  in 
this  way  night  after  night.  He 
seemed  to  be  addressing  the  devil. 
It  appeared  a  rational  conversation. 
He  said,  Dear  devil,  keep  away 
from  me,  that  I  may  rest  alone.’ * 

The  Jury  found  the  prisoner 
Not  Guilty. 

31.  Bath  Riots. — Taunton. — 
Jacob  Milsom,  Wm.  Richards,  and 
James  Smith,  were  indicted  for 
unlawfully  assembling  together  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  and  beginning  to  demolish 
the  house  of  Thomas  Cooper  and 
William  Bishop  (the  White  Hart, 
Bath),  on  the  30th  of  October  last. 

David  Read,  a  porter  at  the 
White  H  art,  Bath. — On  Sunday, 
the  30th  of  October,  Captain  Wil¬ 
kins,  of  the  Yeomanry  Corps, 
dressed  in  regimentals,  was  riding 
down  by  the  White  Hart,  followed 
by  a  mob  of  300  or  400  persons, 
who  threw  stones  and  dirt  at  him. 
Captain  Wilkins  cantered  down 
Stall-street.  In  a  few  minutes  I 
saw  him  in  the  White  Hart  lobby. 
The  mob  then  came  round  to  the 
front  of  the  inn.  Captain  Wilkins 
said  to  the  mob  that  he  was  a  re¬ 


former,  but  that  he  was  a  soldier, 
and  must  do  his  duty.  The  mob 
cried  out,  “  Take  those  d — d 
clothes  off/’  The  mob  pushed  him 
into  the  house,  and  came  into  the 
passage.  We  tried  to  shut  them 
out,  but  they  forced  the  door  open. 
Captain  Wilkins  went  into  the 
house,  and  we  contrived  to  shut 
the  doors,  and  a  fire  engine  was 
put  against  them.  The  lower 
windows  have  outside  shutters. 
They  were  fastened.  Stones  were 
thrown  in  at  the  window  above  the 
door.  All  the  up-stairs  windows 
were  broken.  The  gas  lights  in 
the  street  were  extinguished.  The 
mob  afterwards  moved  off  in  the 
direction  of  the  Bristol  upper  road. 
The  shutters  of  the  office-window 
were  broken,  't  hree  of  the  mob 
got  in  at  the  window.  I  said 
don’t  destroy  the  office,  there  is 
nothing  here  for  you.  The  mob  out¬ 
side  said,  they  would  have  the  office 
down  and  the  house  too.  We  tried 
to  force  the  three  men  out,  and  one 
outside  said,  “  Why  don’t  you  hit 
his  b — v  brains  out — we  will  serve 
you  as  they  have  at  Bristol — now 
is  the  time,  go  it.”  This  was  re¬ 
peated  by  several  of  the  mob.  The 
disturbances  at  Bristol  were  then 
well  known  at  Bath.  There  is  a 
door  between  the  office  and  the 
house.  I  then  went  into  the  house 
and  into  the  coffee-room, where  there 
were  more  than  six  or  seven  of  the 
mob  destroying  the  furniture.  The 
looking-glasses,  chairs,  and  tables, 
were  broken.  We  got  them  out  of 
the  coffee-room.  I  then  returned 
to  the  office.  The  mob  were 
engaged  thus  for  about  an  hour 
and  a  half  \  they  were  parading 
the  street  till  nearly  twelve  o’clock 
at  night. 

William  Hail,  police-officer,  of 
Bath. — On  Sunday,  the  30th  of 
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October,  I  saw  the  riots  at  twenty 
minutes  before  six  o’clock  in  the 
evening.  I  was  at  the  Town-hall. 
I  afterwards  went  past  the  White 
Hart  to  meet  Captain  Wilkins. 
He  came  up  towards  the  White 
Hart.  As  soon  as  the  mob  saw 
him  they  commenced  hooting.  He 
endeavoured  to  make  his  way  to 
the  White  Hart,  but  the  mob  re¬ 
pulsed  him,  throwing  sticks  and 
other  things  at  him.  I  went  to 
the  Town-hall  for  assistance,  and 
then  returned  to  the  White  Hart 
about  half-past  six  o’clock,  and 
found  Captain  Wilkins  addressing 
the  mob,  who  were  telling  him  he 
should  not  go  to  Bristol.  I  placed 
myself  by  the  side  of  him.  He 

*■  m/ 

told  them  he  was  bound  to  do  his 
duty  as  a  soldier,  at  which  they 
were  more  enraged.  He  then  went 
into  the  White  Hart,  and  they 
commenced  throwingat  him.  The 
inmates  of  the  inn  and  myself 
formed  a  line  to  prevent  their 
coming  in.  They  cried  out  uQut 
with  the  - — — ;  he  shan’t  go  to 
Bristol.”  They  strove  against  us 
for  twenty  minutes,  endeavouring 
to  get  in  :  they  forced  us  back,  and 
we  afterwards  repulsed  them,  and 
got  them  out.  There  were  1,000 
people  outside.  They  said  they 
would  have  reform  and  bread,  for 
they  had  been  starving  long  enough. 
We  succeeded  in  closing  the  doors. 
In  live  minutes,  the  windows  of  the 
house  were  crashed,  and  the  doors 
were  beaten  in,  apparently  with 
bludgeons.  I  went  to  the  Town- 
Hall,  and  got  about  twenty  special 
constables.  We  were  driven  back 
by  the  mob  at  the  White  Hart. 
We  then  got  more  help,  as  the 
inhabitants  were  coming  forward 
to  be  sworn.  We  then  went  to  the 
White  Hart,  and  succeeded  in 
stopping  the  proceedings  of  the 


mob.  They  attacked  us  with  stones 
and  sticks.  We  drove  a  part  of 
them  down  the  street.  On  our 
return,  we  found  them  still  break¬ 
ing  the  windows.  We  dispersed 
them,  and  then  heard  a  mob  was  at¬ 
tacking  the  Town-hall,  where  we 
found  them  breaking  the  windows. 
Then  we  kept  continually  going 
between  the  White  Hart  and  the 
Town-hall.  At  length  the  special 
constables  amounted  to  several 
hundreds.  We  formed  ourselves 
into  two  sections.  The  mob  came 
up  about  eight  o’clock,  with  faggot 
sticks  and  pieces  of  furniture  on 
their  shoulders.  They  commenced 
an  attack  upon  us.  The  next  day 
the  front  doors  of  the  White  Hart 
appeared  to  have  been  chopped. 
Heard  a  great  number  of  the  mob 
say  they  would  have  reform.  The 
gas  lights  in  the  street  were  extin¬ 
guished.  A  great  number  of  the 
rioters  were  taken  into  custody, 
but  several  of  them  were  rescued. 

I  saw  the  prisoner  Richards  in  the 
crowd  at  the  White  Hart,  before 
the  doors  were  shut.  He  was  not 
doing  any  thing.  I  begged  the 
mob  to  desist,  as  a  great  many  of 
them  were  known.  Several  voices 
said,  <f  We’ll  have  Captain  Wilkins 
out.”  1  said  he  had  left.  When 
I  saw  Richards,  he  did  not  take 
any  active  part.  I  saw  him  two 
or  three  times  in  the  evening ;  he 
was  pointed  out  to  me.  I  after¬ 
wards  took  him  into  custody  about 
one  in  the  morning;  he  was  then 
at  the  bottom  of  Bond-street. 

John  Tice. — I  saw  the  mob 
breaking  the  windows  of  the  White 
Hart.  They  said  they  would  go 
and  get  some  sticks  in  the  Upper 
Bristol-road  ;  and  they  then  went 
in  that  direction.  On  their  return 
they  had  very  large  sticks  and 
began  to  beat  in  the  outside 
E  2 
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shutters  with  sticks.  They  broke 
all  the  shutters  and  some  of  the 
window  frames.  They  said  <<r  Go 
it,  now’s  the  time.” 

Susannah  Snell. — I  live  on  the 
Upper  Bristol-road.  My  husband's 
master  has  a  faggot  yard  there. 
On  the  evening  of  the  riots,  200  or 
300  persons  came  into  the  yard, 
and  went  to  the  piles  and  took  a 
great  number  of  sticks  about  a  yard 
long.  They  then  went  in  a  direc¬ 
tion  towards  the  White  Hart. 

Thomas  Cooper,  one  of  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  White  Hart.— -300/. 
would  not  pay  the  damage  that 
was  done.  The  mob  said  they 
would  have  the  house  down,  and 
serve  Bath  as  they  were  doing  at 
Bristol.  They  cried  6‘  Down  with 
it — down  with  it.” 

A  number  of  witnesses  proved, 
that  the  prisoners  were  actively 
engaged  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
mob.  The  Jury  found  them  all 


APRIL. 

4.  Megging”  at  Maccles¬ 
field. — Chester.  —  John  Tho¬ 
mas  (40),  a  man  of  respectable  ap¬ 
pearance,  was  indicted,  with  a 
person  named  Jackson  (not  in  cus¬ 
tody),  for  stealing  two  sovereigns, 
at  Macclesfield,  from  Joseph  Swin¬ 
dells,  under  rather  curious  circum¬ 
stances. 

The  prosecutor,  a  simple  country 
lad,  went,  with  another  lad  named 
Bullock,  to  Macclesfield-fair,  on 
the  6th  of  May  last,  to  buy  a  top 
coat.  He  met  a  person  named 
Jackson,  who  took  him  to  the 
Angel  public-house,  where  the 
prisoner  was  sitting.  The  prisoner 
said  he  was  come  down  from  Lon¬ 
don  to  receive  a  fortune,  about 
300/,  a-year.  He  said  he  was 


courting  a  lady,  and  would  take 
her  up  to  London  to  marry  her. 
Jackson  said  she  was  some  com¬ 
mon  woman  who  wanted  to  get 
his  money  ,*  but  the  prisoner  said, 
that  she  was  not,  and  had  re¬ 
fused  two  gentlemen  of  property  in 
Macclesfield.  The  prisoner  said, 
he  would  bet  a  quart  of  ale 
that  the  other  three — namely,  the 
prosecutor,  his  young  companion 
Bullock,  and  Jackson — could  not 
produce  three  sovereigns  amongst 
them.  Jackson  pulled  out  a  note, 
and  said,  “  Here  is  mine.”  Bul¬ 
lock  said,  he  had  not  one,  but  the 
prosecutor  had  two  sovereigns, 
which  he  pulled  out,  and  said  one 
would  do  for  his  friend  Bullock. 
The  prisoner  then  admitted  that 
he  had  lost  the  ale,  and  ordered  a 
quart  of  the  best  accordingly.  He 
then  sent  Bullock  out  to  a  shop 
on  an  errand,  for  which  he  gave 
him  sixpence.  While  Bullock  was 
gone,  the  prisoner  pulled  out  a 
large  roll  of  notes,  and  laid  them 
on  the  table.  Jackson  said,  he  was 
to  blame  to  show  his  money  in  that 
way,  for  Macclesfield  was  a  very 
roguish  place,  and  he  might  fall 
into  bad  company.  Jackson  ad¬ 
vised  him  to  roll  up  his  money, 
and  put  it  carefully  in  his  watch- 
pocket.  The  notes  were  rolled  up 
accordingly,  and  the  prosecutor 
put  them  down  into  the  prisoner’s 
watch-pocket.  The  prisoner  or 
Jackson  then  told  the  prosecutor, 
that  he  had  better  take  a  similar 
precaution  with  respect  to  his  two 
sovereigns,  which  he  delivered  to 
Jackson  to  be  rolled  up  in  paper. 
The  prosecutor  had  occasion  to  go 
out  of  the  house ;  and  upon  look¬ 
ing  at  his  sovereigns,  he  found 
that  they  had  been  transformed 
into  halfpence.  Upon  turning  round 
he  found  Jackson  had  disappeared. 
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William  Bullock  corroborated 
the  prosecutor  in  every  particular. 

John  Stubbs,  the  constable, 
apprehended  the  prisoner  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  transaction,  and 
found  upon  him  two  sovereigns 
and  a  bundle  of  flash  notes,  of  the 
i(  Bank  of  Elegance,  and  Bank  of 
Fashion,”  in  his  watch-pocket. 
The  jury  found  the  prisoner 
Guilty. 

6.  Bristol  Rioters. — Spring 
Assizes. — Gloucester. — Joseph 
Mills,  William  Spokes,  and  Henry 
Hurd,  were  charged  with  having, 
on  the  30th  of  October  last,  near 
Bristol,  riotously  and  tumultuously 
assembled  with  a  great  concourse 
of  persons,  armed  with  iron  bars 
and  staves,  broken  open  the  dwell¬ 
ing-house  of  John  Mack,  and 
therein  destroyed  his  property  to 
the  value  of  100/. 

It  appeared  from  counsel’s  state¬ 
ment,  that  after  the  demolition 
of  the  prison  of  Lawford’s-gate, 
Bristol,  a  mob  came  to  the  house 
of  the  prosecutor.  The  prisoner 
Spokes  was  there,  armed  with  an 
iron  bar.  A  person  in  the  house 
offered  the  mob  beer  to  desist.  He 
seized  first  a  bar,  and  then  a  gun, 
in  order  to  resist  them,  but  was 
overpowered.  The  prisoner  Spokes 
demanded  whisky  of  the  prosecu¬ 
tor’s  wife,  and  when  she  said  that 
she  had  none,  he  struck  her  a 
blow  with  an  iron  bar. 

William  Field  stated,  that  he 
lived  in  Bristol,  in  the  house  of 
John  Mack,  the  prosecutor.  He 
keeps  a  public-house,  and  is  a 
cattle  dealer.  On  the  30th  of 
October,  at  about  ten  o’clock  at 
night,  a  mob  consisting  of  twelve 
persons,  came  to  the  house.  It 
was  when  the  prison  at  Law¬ 
ford’s-gate  was  on  fire.  They  came 
from  the  prison.  The  numbers 
soon  increased  to  about  100.  They 


began  to  break  the  house  shutters 
and  the  doors  with  iron  bars.  They 
broke  the  outer  doors.  He  saw 
the  prisoners  Mills  and  Spokes. 
Spokes  used  an  iron  bar,  or  poker, 
in  breaking  the  door.  He  tried  to 
prevent  the  mob  from  entering 
the  house.  He  told  them,  if  they 
wanted  drink  they  should  have 
it  5  but  as  the  prosecutor,  Mr. 
Mack,  was  not  at  home,  lie 
should  not  allow  them  to  go  in. 
They  would  not  heed  him.  They 
forced  their  way  into  a  narrow 
passage  inside  the  front  door.  One 
of  the  mob  endeavoured  to  strike 
him  with  an  iron  bar,  but  he 
knocked  him  down.  The  bar  was 
like  the  one  he  now  produced  (the 
witness  here  produced  an  iron  bar 
nearly  four  inches  thick,  and  a 
yard  long.)  He  got  the  bar,  and 
he  beat  them  out  of  the  house. 
They  rushed  in  again,  and  he  was 
struck  down  again  by  a  blow  on 
the  head  from  an  iron  bar.  The 
mob  was  breaking  every  thing  in 
the  house.  The  prisoner  Mills  was 
breaking  the  things  with  an  iron 
bar.  When  he  was  knocked  down 
by  the  iron  bar,  all  the  prisoners 
were  close  to  him.  He  knocked 
one  man  down  with  the  but  end 
of  a  gun.  He  got  out  of  the  house, 
and  sat  on  a  stone  on  the  outside. 
They  cut  the  gas-pipes  that  were 
along  the  windows,  and  tried  to 
set  the  house  on  fire.  A  part  of 
the  window  curtains  were  burned. 
Saw  Mrs.  Mack,  the  proprietor’s 
wife,  receive  a  blow  on  the  back 
of  her  head.  Is  certain  that  if 
the  gas  had  not  been  put  out, 
the  house  must  have  been  burnt 
down.  He  saw  the  house  the 
next  day;  the  outer  door  was 
destroyed.  Sixty-six  panes  of 
glass  were  destroyed,  and  the 
sashes  were  broken.  The  house 
was  a  district  post-office.  The 
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letter-box  was  taken  away.  He 
went  into  the  cellar ;  lie  found  all 
the  beer  spilled,  and  the  corks  out 
of  the  barrels. 

Cross-examined.  —  The  prose¬ 
cutor's  wife,  Mrs.  Mack,  was  able 
to  go  about  on  the  following  day. 
The  prisoner  Spokes  wore  a  white 
frock  and  a  Scotch  cap.  Many 
more  had  that  kind  of  dress.  The 
day  after  the  riot,  he  came  to  the 
house,  and  said  that  he  had  heard 
that  they  had  been  saying  some¬ 
thing  about  him,  and  lie  wished  to 
know  what  it  was  they  said.  They 
detained  him. 

Mrs.  Mack,  wife  of  the  prose¬ 
cutor,  stated,  that  on  the  Saturday 
night  the  mob  came  to  her  house. 
Her  husband  was  in  Ireland.  The 
windows  and  doors  were  closed. 
She  was  standing  outside  the  house, 
looking  at  the  lire  at  Lawford’s- 
gate.  The  front  door  of  the  house 
was  secured.  She  had  come  out 
at  the  back  door,  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  the  lire.  She  saw  seven 
or  eight  men  with  iron  bars  in 
their  hands.  The  prisoner  Spokes 
began  to  break  the  door  with  an 
iron  bar.  Witness  ran  forward  and 
caught  hold  of  him  by  the  breast, 
and  said,  ce  Why  do  you  break  it, 
Spokes?  Do  not  break  it,  for 
whatever  you  want  you  shall  have.” 
She  kept  hold  of  him  for  some  time, 
and  begged  him  not  to  break  the 
door  in.  The  prisoner  Spokes  said, 
he  should  have  some  Irish  whisky. 
This  was  before  they  got  into  the 
house.  She  told  him  that  she  had 
none  in  the  house,  but  if  he  wished 
to  have  money  to  get  it,  he  should 
have  it.  She  begged  of  him  again 
not  to  break  the  door  ;  lie  said,  he 
would  knock  her  brains  about  the 
street,  and  gave  her  a  shove  with 
the  bar.  The  mob  then  attacked 
the  door,  which  was  soon  broken 
in.  Witness  saw’  the  prisoner 


Mills  go  into  the  house;  he  had 
an  iron  bar,  and  he  commenced 
breaking  the  furniture;  others  did 
the  same.  The  gas-pipe  and  letter¬ 
box  were  there.  The  prisoners 
said  they  would  break  the  windows, 
and  afterwards  burn  the  house. 
The  prisoner  Hurd  was  then  be¬ 
hind  the  counter.  He,  with  some¬ 
thing  he  had  in  his  hand,  broke 
open  the  till.  He  took  something 
out,  and  put  it  into  his  waist¬ 
coat  pocket.  Witness  screamed 
out,  and  said,  for  God’s  sake  don't 
take  the  money,  as  her  children 
would  be  destroyed  if  they  did. 
She  stepped  forward  to  endeavour 
to  save  the  till,  and  she  received  a 
blow  on  the  head  from  an  iron  bar, 
which  gave  her  a  severe  cut.  The 
blow  knocked  her  against  the  seat; 
all  the  prisoners  were  present  at 
this  time.  For  a  little  while  she 
was  deprived  of  her  senses,  and 
when  she  recovered  she  found  her¬ 
self  in  the  little  parlour.  At  this 
time  she  saw'  Field,  the  last  wit¬ 
ness,  fighting  with  the  prisoners 
Spokes  and  Mills.  Field  had  a 
gun,  and  the  two  prisoners  had 
iron  bars.  She  strove  to  stay  as 
long  as  she  could  to  assist  him. 
The  mob  threatened  to  burn  the 
house.  The  threat  of  burning  the 
house  was  not  made  by  any  particular 
person.  It  was  general.  She  got 
down  stairs  with  one  of  the  children 
in  her  arms.  When  she  got  to  the 
bottom  of  the  stairs  one  of  the  mob 
struck  her  with  a  stick,  and 
knocked  the  child  out  of  her  arms. 
The  back  door  was  broken  in,  and 
the  children  were  got  out  by  some 
of  the  neighbours. 

Mr.  Justice  Taunton.— I  want 
to  know  this,— -did  any  one  man 
out  of  all  this  mob  offer  to  lend  you 
a  helping  hand  to  rescue  your  chil¬ 
dren  ? 

Witness. — Not  one,  rav  Lord. 
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Examination  resumed.  —  She 
next  ran  to  the  cradle,  where  the 
infant  had  lain.  The  cradle  was 
empty,  and  one  of  the  mob,  with 
an  iron  bar,  knocked  it  from  one 
end  of  the  room  to  the  other. 
She  did  not  then  know  what  had 
become  of  her  infant,  which  was 
but  a  little  more  than  a  month  old. 
She  did  not  see  the  gas-pipe 
broken.  She  was  carried  away  be¬ 
fore  they  did  so.  Witness  did  not 
know  how  she  got  out  of  the  house. 
The  next  thing  she  was  sensible 
of  was,  that  she  was  at  a  neigh¬ 
bour's  house,  where  she  found  her 
infant  and  the  other  children.  The 
next  morning  she  went  back  to  her 
own  house,  and  found  it  ransacked 
from  top  to  bottom,  with  neither 
doors  nor  windows  in  it.  There  was 
not  a  single  fixture  remaining,  and 
all  the  moveables  were  broken,  and 
what  was  not  broken  was  stolen. 
The  gas  pipes  were  cut,  and  the 
curtains  burnt.  She  had  known 
all  the  prisoners  before,  and  the 
prisoner  Spokes  jhad  been  in  the 
habit  of  coming  and  drinking  in 
the  house  for  the  last  nine  or  ten 
months :  the  other  prisoners  she 
had  known  for  the  last  three  or 
four  years. 

The  prisoners  said  nothing  in 
their  defence,  but  called  several 
witnesses  as  to  character,  who  gave 
them  a  very  good  one. 

Mr.  Justice  Taunton  summed 
up  the  evidence,  and  said,  that,  in 
the  absence  of  positive  proof,  and 
when  there  was  the  existence  of 
doubt,  evidence  as  to  the  character 
would  prove  highly  beneficial,  but 
he  feared  in  the  present  it  would 
but  little  avail. 

The  jury  almost  immediately 
found  the  prisoners  Guilty . 

The  learned  judge,  having  called 

back  Mrs.  Mack  and  her  brother 


Field,  told  them,  that,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  their  intrepid  conduct, 
he  ordered  them  a  reward  of  10/. 
each. 

Shooting  a  Poacher.— Cues* 
ter. — Before  Mr.  Baron  Bolland. 
— Henry  Gray,  gamekeeper  to  sir 
Thomas  Stanley,  was  indicted  for 
the  manslaughter  of  Thomas  Grif¬ 
fiths.  The  Grand  Jury  threw  out 
the  bill  for  murder* 

Henry  Hesketh  (a  poacher  now 
in  custody),  I  live  at  Backford,  and 
am  now  a  prisoner  in  Chester - 
castle.  I  knew  Thomas  Griffiths, 
now  dead.  I  met  Griffiths  by  ap¬ 
pointment,  at  twelve  o’clock,  on 
Saturday  night  the  lltli  of  Fe¬ 
bruary,  in  a  field  near  his  father's 
house.  There  were  four  of  us  in 
the  party.  We  went  to  a  place 
called  Dean’s-wood,  Badger’s-rake. 
The  others  went  into  the  wood,  1 
stayed  outside  :  this  was  about  two 
o'clock.  Three  men,  Henry  Gray, 
the  prisoner,  John  Bell,  and  John 
Williams,  came  up :  they  had  a 
dog ;  some  one  of  them  shouted 
out,  “  Here  they  are,  we  have 
them."  The  men  in  the  wood  ran 
out  to  where  I  was.  Some  of  our 
party  said,  “  Keep  off,  we  won’t 
be  taken."  Our  party  then  moved 
off,  and  went  into  a  grass  field. 
They  said  we  had  no  need  to  run, 
for  they  knew  two  of  us.  We 
then  went  into  a  second  grass  field, 
and  they  called  out,  a  Here  they 
are,  stop  them."  We  then  went 
into  a  wheat  field,  and  they  still 
followed  close  upon  us.  We  went 
out  of  that  field  into  another 
wheat  field  ;  the  keepers  said,  they 
would  follow  us  till  daylight.  We 
said  they  might  follow  us  where 
they  liked.  We  went  from  that 
field  into  Badger’ s-rake-lane.  The 
keepers  said,  u  You  are  going  at 
a  great  rate,  you  want  some  allow- 
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ance  (drink)  at  Sutton.' ”  We 
came  to  a  large  field  in  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  Mr.  Harbridge,  near 
Sutt on-hall.  The  keepers  were 
five  or  six  roods  behind  us  at 
that  time.  They  shouted  out, 
<c  Hey  bitch  !  hey  bitch  !”  I  turned 
round  and  saw  the  bitch  close 
upon  us.  Griffiths  turned  round 
and  shot  the  bitch,  and  she  rolled 
over  close  to  my  feet.  A  barrel 
was  then  fired  at  Griffiths  by  the 
man  at  the  left  hand  of  us,  who 
was  the  prisoner  Henry  Gray,  who 
was  then  four  or  five  roods  from 
Griffiths.  Griffiths  was  within  one 
yard  of  me  when  he  was  shot. 
Another  shot  was  fired,  but  I  can¬ 
not  say  which  of  the  other  party 
fired  it.  The  keepers  then  came  run¬ 
ning  up  to  us,  and  Griffiths  took  the 
barrel  of  his  gun,  and  raised  it  up, 
saying,  ff  D— - n  your  eyes/'  Henry 
Gray  put  the  muzzle  of  his  gun 
up  to  Griffiths,  and  said,  ec  Hit 
me,  hit  me/*  One  of  our  party  said, 
You  have  done  for  yourselves  by 
shooting,  mind  if  you  have  not/* 
One  of  the  keepers  said,  Nay, 
we  have  not;  you  shot  first;  you 
shot  the  dog.’*  “  There’s  differ¬ 
ence  between  shooting  a  dog  and 
shooting  a  Christian.”  Bell  said, 
“  I  did  not  shoot  at  you ;  I  shot 
in  the  air.”  The  keepers  then 
slackened  their  pace,  and  we  made 
a  bit  of  a  run.  Griffiths  called 
out,  “  Don’t  run.”  I  and  others 
slackened  our  pace.  Henry  Gray 
came  up  on  the  left  hand  of  us, 
with  his  right  hand  on  the  lock  of 
his  gun,  and  the  gun  resting  on 
his  left  hand.  We  ran  off,  but 
Griffiths  was  overtaken  in  a  ditch, 
and  a  scuffle  ensued  between  him 
and  Henry  Gray  and  John  Wil¬ 
liams.  1  took  a  part  in  the  scuffle. 
I  am  quite  sure  of  the  men  ;  they 
took  me  as  well  as  (Griffiths.  Grif¬ 


fiths  said,  he  could  not  walk,  for 
he  was  shot  in  the  thigh  and  leg. 
Henry  Gray  told  Bell  to  carry 
Griffiths  on  his  back,  and  he  did 
so,  for  about  fifteen  or  twenty  roods 
towards  Sutton-hall.  He  was  then 
laid  down  on  the  grass.  Gray 
had  a  double-barrelled  gun.  He 
went  to  call  up  Harbridge,  the 
occupier  of  the  field,  who  lived 
close  by,  and  carried  his  gun  with 
him. 

Peter  Oakley,  servant  man  to 
Mr.  Harbridge,  of  Sutton,  proved, 
that  the  prisoner  Henry  Gray 
came  to  his  master’s  house  on  the 
morning  of  the  12th  of  February, 
and  asked  for  a  horse,  saying,  they 
(the  keepers)  had  had  a  fight  with 
the  poachers,  and  had  taken  one 
of  them,  he  (Gray)  having  shot 
him  in  the  legs.  Witness  saddled 
the  horse,  and  went  with  Gray  to 
the  spot,  where  he  found  Thomas 
Griffiths  on  the  ground.  Gray 
asked  Griffiths  to  get  on  the  horse; 
but  he  said,  “  Oh  !  dear,  I  can’t 
ride  on  the  horse.”  At  the  request 
of  Gray,,  witness  took  the  horse 
back,  and  put  him  into  a  shandry. 
Witness,  Thomas  Griffiths,  and 
one  of  Gray’s  assistants,  went  in 
the  shandry  to  Puddington. 

Cross-examined. — Gray  said  to 
one  of  his  men  that  he  must  go 
directly  and  fetch  Mr.  Young,  of 
Neston,  the  surgeon,  telling  him 
what  had  happened,  and  that  it 
was  for  sir  Thomas  Stanley. 

Mr.  Harbridge  of  Sutton  cor¬ 
roborated  the  evidence  of  the  last 
witness,  respecting  the  shandry 
being  applied  for  by  Henry  Gray. 
—Llewellyn  Jones,  M.  D.,  house 
surgeon  to  the  Chester  Infirmary, 
said — I  visited  the  deceased,  Tho¬ 
mas  Griffiths,  in  the  Castle  of 
Chester,  on  Monday,  the  13th  of 
February.  He  had  gun-shot  wounds 
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Oil  the  legs  and  thighs  ;  there  were 
about  twenty-eight  shots  in  one 
of  his  legs.  I  did  not  apprehend 
any  danger  at  first ;  but  on  the 
10th  day,  Wednesday,  the  22nd,  I 
observed  symptoms  of  tetanus,  com¬ 
monly  called  lock-jaw.  I  then  ap¬ 
prehended  danger.  The  disease 
continued  until  Friday,  the  24th, 
when  he  died.  In  my  opinion  the 
tetanus  was  caused  by  the  shots  in 
the  legs  which  I  have  mentioned. 

The  prisoner,  in  his  defence,  said 
he  fired  only  once,  and  he  was 
very  sorry  for  what  had  happened. 
The  following  witnesses  were  called 
in  his  behalf : — 

John  Williams. — I  and  John  Bell 
were  out  as  assistants,  on  the  night 
in  question,  with  the  prisoner 
Henry  Gray.  We  heard  some 
firing  in  Dean’s-wood.  We  saw 
four  men  there ;  three  of  them 
came  out  of  the  wood  and  went 
into  a  meadow.  Three  of  them  had 
guns,  and  the  other  a  large  blud¬ 
geon,  which  I  now  produce.  They 
cocked  their  guns,  and  said,  Keep 
all  together/'  We  had  a  bitch  with 
us.  After  we  saw  the  men,  a 
muzzle  was  put  on  her  by  Henry 
Gray.  I  held  the  bitch  while  he 
did  it.  We  then  went  towards  the 
four  men  ;  they  said,  a  D— - n  your 
eternal  eyes,  keep  off,  or  we’ll  let 
leet  (light)  into  you.”  At  length 
we  came  to  Harbridge’s  field.  Be¬ 
fore  we  got  there  the  four  men 
were  within  the  range  of  our  guns, 
if  we  had  thought  proper  to  shoot 
at  them.  We  did  not  let  the 
bitch  loose,  before  we  got  there. 
We  did  not  know  any  of  the 
party,  until  we  got  to  Har¬ 
bridge’s  field.  We  let  the  bitch 
loose,  and  she  went  towards  the 
four  men.  When  she  got  about 
half  way  betv  een  us  and  the  men, 
the  left  hand  man  turned  round 
and  shot  her— she  howled  and  fell. 


We  went  up  towards  the  dog. 
When  we  got  up  to  about  where 
the  dog  was,  a  second  gun  was 
fired  by  the  other  party  at  us.  Up 
to  this  moment  no  one  of  our  party 
had  fired.  Upon  this  Henry  Gray 
fired,  and  the  men  still  kept  going 
on.  Before  they  got  to  the  fence 
John  Bell  and  another  of  our 
party  fired  also.  One  of  the  men 
said,  that  the  keeper  had  fixed 
himself  by  firing  the  gun,  but  there 
was  not  a  word  said  about  there 
being  a  great  difference  between 
shooting  a  Christian  and  a  dog. 
When  we  ultimately  came  up  with 
the  men,  a  severe  scuffle  ensued,  in 
which  I  got  knocked  down  sense¬ 
less  in  the  ditch,  by  a  blow  from 
the  but  end  of  a  gun.  Gray  seemed 
to  be  much  concerned  at  what  had 
happened. 

Cross-examined.  —  I  did  not 
break  a  gun  stock  upon  one  of  the 
men’s  heads.  I  won’t  swear  that 
a  gun  stock  was  not  broken  upon 
a  man’s  head  by  one  of  our  party. 
This  was  not  on  our  manor.  Gray 
said  he  would  fire  at  them  before  he 
did  fire. 

Re-examined. — He  did  not  say 
so,  until  after  they  had  fired  the 
second  shot. 

John  Bell— was  out  assisting 
Henry  Gray  on  the  night  in  ques¬ 
tion  ;  and  he  corroborated  Wil¬ 
liams  as  to  the  fact  of  two  guns 
having  been  fired  by  the  other 
party  before  Henry  Gray  fired. 
Subsequently  witness  fired  also; 
but  he  shot  over  the  heads  of  the 
party. 

Cross-examined. — I  broke  my 
gun  over  the!  head  of  one  of  the 
men  in  a  scuffle.  I  was  in  Chester 
at  the  time  of  the  inquest,  but  did 
not  go  before  the  coroner,  and  I 
have  been  out  of  the  way  almost 
ever  since. 

Mr.  Young,  surgeon,  of  Neston. 
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—I  went  to  Paddington  to  see  the 
wounded  man,  about  six  o'clock  on 
Sunday  morning,  the  12th  of  Fe- 
buary :  the  wounds  were  chiefly 
superficial.  I  probed  the  deepest, 
which  was  about  the  third  of  an 
inch.  I  did  not  consider  the  wounds 
dangerous,  and  gave  it  as  my 
opinion  to  the  committing  magis¬ 
trate  that  he  might  be  removed 
with  safety.  I  examined  Bell  and 
Williams  also,  and  dressed  their 
wounds. 

Lord.  Molineux  was  called  to 
speak  to  the  prisoner’s  character 
for  humanity,  whom  he  had  known 
for  several  years,  and  who  had 
formerly  lived  in  the  service  of  his 
father,  the  Earl  of  Sefton.  His 
lordship  spoke  in  the  highest  terms 
of  the  prisoner.  Many  other  wit¬ 
nesses  gave  the  prisoner  an  excel¬ 
lent  character  for  humanity. 

The  Jury  found  him  Guilty . 

7.  Salf  op  a  Wife  by  her 
Husband.  —  The  inhabitants  of 
Carlisle  witnessed  the  sale  of  a 
wife  by  her  husband,  Joseph  Thomp¬ 
son,  who  resides  in  a  small  village 
about  three  miles  from  the  city. 
He  rents  a  farm  of  about  42  or  44 
acres,  and  was  married  at  Hex¬ 
ham,  in  the  year  1829,  to  his  pre¬ 
sent  wife.  She  was  a  spruce 
lively  damsel,  apparently  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  22  years  of  age,  and  ap¬ 
peared  to  feel  a  pleasure  at  the  ex¬ 
change  she  was  about  to  make. 
They  had  no  children  during  their 
union,  and  that,  together  with 
some  family  disputes,  caused  them, 
by  mutual  agreement,  to  come  to 
the  resolution  of  finally  parting. 
Accordingly,  the  bellman  was  sent 
round  to  give  public  notice  of  the 
sale,  which  was  to  take  place  at 
12  o'clock.  This  announcement 
attracted  the  notice  of  thousands. 
She  appeared  above  the  crowd, 
standing  on  a  large  oak  chair,  sur¬ 


rounded  by  many  of  her  friends, 
w  ith  a  rope  or  halter  made  of  straw 
round  her  neck.  The  husband, 
w  ho  wras  also  standing  in  an  ele¬ 
vated  position  near  her,  proceeded 
to  put  her  up  for  sale,  and  spoke 
nearly  as  follows:  — 

“  Gentlemen. — I  have  to  offer 
to  your  notice  my  wife,  Mary  Ann 
Thompson,  otherwise  Williamson, 
whom  I  mean  to  sell  to  the  highest 
and  fairest  bidder.  Gentlemen,  it 
is  her  wish  as  well  as  mine  to  part 
for  ever.  She  has  been  to  me  only 
a  bosom  serpent.  I  took  her  for 
my  comfort,  and  the  good  of  my 
house,  but  she  became  my  tormen¬ 
tor,  a  domestic  curse,  a  night  in¬ 
vasion,  and  a  daily  devil.  Gentle¬ 
men,  I  speak  truth  from  my  heart, 
when  I  say,  may  God  deliver  us 
from  troublesome  wires  and  frolic¬ 
some  widows.  Avoid  them  as  you 
would  a  mad  dog,  a  roaring  lion, 
a  loaded  pistol,  cholera  morbus. 
Mount  Etna,  or  any  other  pesti¬ 
lential  phenomena  in  nature.  Now 
I  have  shown  you  the  dark  side 
of  my  wife,  and  told  you  her  faults 
and  her  failings,  I  will  nowr  intro¬ 
duce  the  bright  and  sunny  side  of 
her,  and  explain  her  qualifications 
and  goodness.  She  can  read  novels 
and  milk  cowrs ;  she  can  laugh  and 
wreep  with  the  same  ease  that  you 
could  take  a  glass  of  ale  when 
thirsty:  indeed,  gentlemen,  she 
reminds  me  of  what  the  poet  says 
of  women  in  general — 

“  Heaven  gave  to  women  the  peculiar 
grace, 

“  To  laugh,  to  weep,  and  cheat  the  hu¬ 
man  race. 

She  can  make  butter  and  scold  the 
maid,  she  can  sing  Moore's  melo¬ 
dies,  and  plait  her  frills  and  caps ; 
she  cannot  make  rum,  gin,  or 
whisky  ;  but  slie  is  a  good  judge  of 
the  quality  from  long  experience 
in  tasting  them.  I  therefore  offey 
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her  with  all  her  perfections  and 
imperfections,  for  the  sum  of  506’.” 

After  an  hour  or  two,  she  was 
purchased  by  Henry  Mears,  a  pen¬ 
sioner,  for  the  sum  of  20s.  and  a 
Newfoundland  dog.  The  happy 
couple  immediately  left  town  toge¬ 
ther,  amidst  the  shouts  and  huzzas 
of  the  multitude,  in  which  they 
were  joined  by  Thompson,  who, 
with  the  greatest  good  humour 
imaginable,  proceeded  to  put  the 
halter,  which  his  wife  had  taken  off, 
round  the  neck  of  his  newly-ac¬ 
quired  Newfoundland  dog,  and 
then  proceeded  to  the  first  public- 
house,  where  he  spent  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  day. 

9.  Steam  -  Boat  destroyed, 

AND  GREAT  DESTRUCTION  OF 

lives. — Cincinnati,  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States. — About  7  o’clock  at 
night,  the  steam -boat,  Brandy¬ 
wine,  with  a  great  number  of  pas¬ 
sengers,  took  fire  and  was  burnt  to 
the  water’s  edge.  The  fire  spread 
so  rapidly,  that  from  sixty  to  eighty 
passengers  lost  their  lives.  They 
attempted  to  run  the  boat  ashore, 
but  it  grounded  in  nine  feet  w  ater, 
some  distance  from  the  shore. 
The  mate  swam  ashore  with  a 
rope’s  end  in  his  mouth,  and  thus 

afforded  the  means  by  which  most 

%» 

of  those  who  were  saved,  were 
enabled  to  escape  :  but  the  women 
and  children  were  all  destroyed. 

At  the  time  the  boat  took  fire 
she  was  racing  with  the  steam-boat 
Hudson,  and  the  Brandywine  had 
stopped  for  an  hour  and  a  half  to 
make  some  repairs ;  on  getting 
under  headway,  a  large  quantity 
of  rosin  was  thrown  into  the  fires, 
and  the  sparks  set  fire  to  some 
straw  which  lay  near  the  chimnies. 
The  number  of  passengers  and 
hands  on  board  was  about  200 ; 
and  out  of  the  whole  there  were 
but  75  saved. 


Many  of  the  passengers  who 
reached  land  died  before  the  next 
morning.  In  attempting  to  get 
the  yawl  out,  the  steam-boat  ran 
upon  and  sunk  her.  Nine  women 
were  lost,  six  of  whom  were  black 
servants. 

10.  Manslaughter.— Ches¬ 
ter.— Joseph  Senior,  a  person  who 
practised  as  a  man -midwife,  was 
indicted  for  manslaughter,  by 
causing  the  death  of  a  child  at  the 
time  of  its  birth. 

The  main  question  was  whether 
the  child  was  dead  or  alive  at  the 
time  when  the  prisoner,  by  his 
own  account,  did  that  which  would 
have  occasioned  its  death  if  alive. 

Mr.  Baron  Bolland,  in  summing 
up,  told  the  jury  there  were  two 
material  questions  for  their  consi¬ 
deration  :  first,  whether  the  child, 
which  was  the  subject  of  this  in¬ 
dictment,  was,  or  was  not,  born 
alive  ?  and  next,  whether,  if  so,  its 
death  was  caused  by  the  negli¬ 
gence  or  the  gross  ignorance  of  the 
prisoner?  His  lordship  then  re¬ 
ferred  to  all  the  cases  from  that  of 
Williamson,  in  1807;,  to  the  recent 
one  of  Mr.  St.  John  Long,  at  the 
Old  Bailey.  In  the  former  case 
Lord  Ellenborough  distinctly  laid 
it  down,  that  it  was  only  gross  neg¬ 
ligence,  or  gross  ignorance  on  the 
part  of  the  practitioner  that  would 
render  him  legally  liable  for  the 
consequence  of  any  error  in  treat¬ 
ment  he  might  have  committed  ; 
and  that  prisoner  was  acquitted. 
The  same  doctrine  had  been  held  by 
Mr.  Baron  Bailey  in  the  recent  case 

•r 

of  the  second  trial  of  Mr.  St.  John 
Long, — that,  if  any  medical  practi¬ 
tioner,  either  by  gross  negligence, 
by  tampering  with  the  health  of 
his  patients,  and  making  experi¬ 
ments  with  new  medicines  of  un¬ 
known  powers,  or  by  gross  igno¬ 
rance,  caused  death;  then  he  was 
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legally  answerable  for  the  con¬ 
sequences  ;  but  if  even  a  person 
not  regularly  qualified  to  exercise 
the  medical  profession,  but  still 
having  considerable  experience  and 
skill,  and  anxious  to  use  that  ex¬ 
perience  to  the  best  of  his  know¬ 
ledge  and  judgment,  caused  death 
by  any  mistake  in  practice,  he  was 
not  be  legally  answerable  for  it. 

His  Lordship  then  recapitulated 
the  evidence,  and  the  jury,  after  a 
short  deliberation,  returned  a  ver¬ 
dict  of  Guilty . 

11.  Middlesex  Sessions.— 
Trial  and  Conviction  op 
the  Fast  -  day  Rioters. — 
Richard  Knowles,  Henry  Duns- 
den,  John  Barrett,  Charles  Man¬ 
ning,  Peter  Kates,  George  Hey- 
cock,  Edward  Webster,  and  John 
Wilson,  were  indicted  for  unlaw¬ 
fully,  riotously,  and  tumultuously 
assembling  on  the  21st  of  March 
last,  with  5,000  persons  and  up¬ 
ward,  whose  names  were  unknown, 
and  for  remaining  so  assembled  for 
more  than  the  space  of  three  hours, 
against  the  statute  and  his  Majes¬ 
ty’s  peace. 

They  were  also  charged  in  other 
counts  with  committing  divers 
assaults  upon  certain  persons 
named  in  the  indictment,  several 
of  them  also,  were  charged  upon 
second  indictments  in  which  the 
whole  number  were  not  inculpated. 

Mr.  M’Donald,  a  superintendent 
of  police,  deposed,  that  he  was  in 
Finsbury-square  on  the  day  in 
question.  He  arrived  there  about 
half-past  10.  A  great  number  of 
persons  were  in  the  square,  but  all 
was  at  that  time  tolerably  quiet ; 
however,  an  inclination  to  outrage 
soon  manifested  itself.  Mr.  Mayne, 
the  head  commissioner,  Mr.  Ben¬ 
nett,  the  magistrate,  and  several 
other  persons  in  authority,  were  on 
the  spot.  Witness  walked  round 


the  square  with  them,  500  or  more 
policemen  being  stationed  at  differ¬ 
ent  places  in  and  adjacent  to  it. 
The  magistrates  and  himself  were 
pelted  repeatedly  with  mud,  glass 
bottles,  stones,  and  other  missiles, 
and  the  police  force  was  insulted, 
but  did  their  duty  firmly.  Several 
of  them  were  dangerously  wounded. 
The  police  and  magisrates  assem¬ 
bled  there  by  an  order  issued  by 
Lord  Melbourne. 

Upwards  of  thirty  witnesses 
were  called  to  prove  the  outrage, 
and  their  testimony  affixed  more  or 
less  guilt  upon  all  the  defendants. 

A  number  of  witnesses  were  also 
called  to  prove  that  some  of  the 
prisoners,  in  addition  to  throwing 
stones,  &c.  cried  out  “Pelt  away, 
boys  5  at  them  ;  now  for  it ;  down 
with  the  police,  &c. and  that 
the  policemen  acted  with  great 
forbearance. 

The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of 
acquittal  as  to  Wilson,  and  .  of 
Guilty  against  all  the  other  pri¬ 
soners. 

Knowles  and  Dunsden  were 
sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  for  six 
calendar  months,  and  kept  to  hard 
labour ;  Webster  to  two  months 
imprisonment ;  and  the  others  to 
four  months  imprisonment. 

12.  Court  of  Common  Coun¬ 
cil. — Mr.  Savage  rose  to  bring 
forward  a  motion  to  this  effect  : — 
“  That  the  order  of  the  Court  of 
the  15th  of  March  last,  for  closing 
Farringdon-market  from  12  o’clock 
on  Saturday  evening  to  the  same 
hour  on  Sunday  night,  be  rescinded, 
and  that  the  market  be  kept  open 
on  Sunday  morning  until  a  quarter 
before  1 1*  o’clock.”  It  was,  he 
said,  a  hardship  on  the  tenants  of 
the  market,  who  originally  took 
their  leases  under  the  persuasion 
that  the  market  would  be  left 
open  until  11  a.  m.  on  Sunday, 
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now  to  be  deprived  of  the  benefit 
of  the  Sunday  sale.  He  contended 
that  it  was  no  desecration  of  the 
Sabbath  to  leave  the  market  open 
until  a  quarter  to  11  o’clock  on 
Sunday :  and  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  Corporation  to  fulfil  their  con- 
tract  with  their  tenants. 

The  motion  was  keenly  supported 
and  opposed ;  and,  after  a  long  and 
stormy  debate,  was  lost  by  a  large 
majority. 

23.  Coroner’s  Inquest.-— An 
inquest  was  held  in  the  Board- 
room  of  Middlesex  Hospital,  before 
Mr.  Stirling,  coroner,  on  view  of  the 
body  of  Margaret  Coleson,  a  poor 
woman,  39  years  of  age,  who  came 
by  her  death  under  the  following 
circumstances  :• — 

Anne  Brown,  a  lodger  in  the  same 
house  with  the  deceased,  deposed 
that,  on  Sunday  last  between  1  and 
2  o’clock,  she  was  dining  with  the 
deceased  and  her  family,  consisting 
of  her  husband  and  seven  children. 
The  deceased  had  put  a  piece  of 
mutton  into  her  mouth,  when  the 
meat  slipped  down  her  throat,  and 
remained  some  time  there;  the 
deceased  appeared  to  endure  great 
agony,  and  witness  patted  her  on 
the  back  to  endeavour  to  relieve 
her,  but  it  had  no  effect.  The 
deceased  in  her  agony  took  up  a 
knife  and  forced  the  handle  of  it 
down  her  throat,  for  the  purpose 
of  forcing  the  meat  down,  but 
could  not.  Mr.  Patterson,  a  sur¬ 
geon,  residing  in  Wardour-street, 
Oxford-street,  was  then  immedi¬ 
ately  sent  for,  who  used  every  means 
to  dislodge  the  meat,  but  could 
not.  Mr.  Patterson  recommended 
the  deceased  to  be  immediately 
removed  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital. 

Mr.  Lonsdale,  house-surgeon  to 
the  Middlesex  Hospital,  deposed 
that  the  deceased  was  brought  to 
the  hospital  on  Sunday  afternoon 


between  1  and  2  o’clock,  in  a  state 
of  suffocation,  from  having  swal¬ 
lowed  a  piece  of  meat.  Witness 
immediately  attended  her,  and  en¬ 
deavoured  to  extricate  it,  but  did 
not  succeed,  the  deceased  having 
forced  it  with  the  handle  of  a  knife 
through  another  part  of  the  throat. 
The  deceased  lingered  in  agony 
until  2  o’clock  on  Monday  morning. 
After  a  post  mortem  examination, 
the  piece  of  meat,  which  was  ex¬ 
tremely  small,  was  extracted,  hav¬ 
ing  been  forced  with  great  violence 
through  the  side  of  the  throat. 

The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of 
“  Accidental  Death.”  * 

Opening  of  the  New  Bridge 
at  Staines. — This  day  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  and  his  Royal  Consort  ho¬ 
noured  with  their  presence  the 
opening  of  the  new  bridge  at 
Staines. 

The  new  bridge  consists  of  three 


extremely  flat  segmental  arches  of 
granite— a  middle  arch  of  seventy- 
four  feet  span,  and  also  two  side 
arches  of  sixty-six  feet  each ;  be¬ 
sides  two  side  arches  of  ten  feet 
each  for  the  towing  paths,  and  six 
brick  arches  of  twenty  feet  span 
each, — two  on  the  Surrey  side,  and 
four  on  the  Middlesex  side,  to 
allow  the  floods  to  pass  off.  The 
whole  is  surmounted  by  a  plain 
bold  cornice,  and  block  parapet  of 
granite,  with  pedestals  for  the 
lamps,  and  a  neat  toll-house.  The 
appearance  of  the  new  bridge  is 
very  light  and  elegant,  the  piers 
being  smaller  in  proportion  to  the 
span  of  the  arches  they  support 
than  in  any  other  bridge  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

The  approaches  to  the  bridge 
on  either  side  form  gentle  curves 
of  easy  ascent.  The  cost  of  the 
bridge  and  the  approaches  was 
about  41,000/. 


25.  Coroner’s  Inquest.— An 
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inquest  was  held  on  view  of  the 
body  of  Mary  Ann  Read,  nineteen 
years  of  age,  who  committed  suicide 
under  the  following  circumstances  : 

William  Henry  Witty,  an  er¬ 
rand-boy  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Wm. 
Baize,  surgeon,  No.  12,  Aldgate 
High-street,  deposed,  that  the  de¬ 
ceased  had  been  in  his  master’s 
service  as  housemaid  about  six 
weeks.  Latterly  she  appeared  un¬ 
easy  in  her  mind,  which  he  (wit¬ 
ness)  attributed  to  the  circumstance 
of  having  received  warning  to 
leave,  which  expired  on  the  day 
she  committed  suicide.  On  Sun¬ 
day  morning  last  she  appeared 
somewhat  strange  in  her  manner, 
and  inquired  of  him  whether  oxalic 
acid  had  not  much  the  taste  of 
salts  ?  He  replied,  no,  it  was 
much  hotter.  She  then  asked  him 
where  it  was  kept  in  the  shop  ? 
and  he  told  her.  Nothing  further 
happened  of  a  particular  nature 
that  day,  and  she  retired  to  rest 
as  usual,  about  eleven  o’clock  at 
night.  She  was  missed  soon  after 
breakfast  on  the  following  morning, 
and  search  being  made  for  her,  she 
was  at  length  discovered  in  her 
chamber,  at  the  top  of  the  house, 
stretched  on  the  bed,  with  her 
mouth  wide  open,  her  legs  crossed, 
and  the  whole  of  her  features  much 
distorted.  On  examination  she 
was  found  to  be  quite  dead. 

Mr.  Thomas  William  Baize,  the 
master  of  the  preceding  witness, 
corroborated  his  evidence.  From 
certain  appearances,  he  concluded 
that  she  had  destroyed  herself,  and 
there  was  a  quantity  of  discoloured 
liquid  in  a  basin,  which  appeared 
to  have  been  ejected  from  the 
stomach.  This  liquid  he  showed 
to  his  assistant,  Mr.  Hammond, 
who  having  tasted  it,  could  not 
discover  any  thing  of  a  deleterious 
nature. 


Coroner. — How  came  you  to 
send  me  acertificate,stating  that  the 
deceased  had  died  a  natural  death 
from  apoplexy,  when  there  was 
every  appearance  that  she  had  died 
from  poison  ? 

Mr.  Baize,  in  explanation,  said, 
that  the  event  had  so  flurried  him, 
that  he  was  hardly  conscious  of 
what  he  did.  It  was  the  opinion 
of  Dr.  Davis,  who  had  taken  a 
superficial  view  of  the  body  soon 
after  death,  that  she  had  died  of 
apoplexy,  and  by  this  opinion  he 
had  been  guided.  He  had,  how¬ 
ever,  subsequently  discovered  on 
the  floor  of  the  apartment  unequi¬ 
vocal  marks  of  oxalic  acid  having 
been  spilt  there,  which  left  no 
doubt  in  his  mind  that  she  had 
committed  suicide. 

Dr.  S.  Smith,  of  New- street, 
Broad-street,  deposed,  that  he  had 
opened  the  body  of  the  deceased 
that  morning,  when  the  appear¬ 
ances  which  were  presented  to  his 
view  left  no  doubt  on  his  mind 
that  the  deceased  had  taken  a  very 
large  quantity  of  oxalic  acid ;  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  were  also 
strongly  impregnated  with  it.  A 
piece  of  paper  wrapped  round  a 
cross  bun  was  found  in  her  box,  on 
which  was  written — c*  O  take  this 
bun  from  me  ;  I  have  been  happy, 
but  those  days  are  over  and  gone  ; 
and  pain  and  sorrow  have  come 
upon  me.  I  must  leave  this  world 
of  care.  Mary  Ann  Read,  April 
30.” 

Verdict,  Temporary  insanity.” 

Bellcliambers  v.  Hadley. — This 
was  an  action  of  damages,  brought  by 
the  plaintiff,  now  editor  of  a  London 
newspaper,  for  the  publication  of  a 
libel  in  the  Cheltenham  Journal, 
of  which  the  defendant  is  registered 
proprietor. 

The  facts  of  the  case  were  these : 
In  1828,  Mr.  Griffiths  proprietor 
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of  the  Cheltenham  Chronicle, 
brought  an  action  for  libel  against 
the  present  plaintiff  and  Mr.  Gar¬ 
diner,  who  were  at  that  time  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  Cheltenham  Herald, 
in  which  a  series  of  articles  had 
appeared,  containing  several  offen¬ 
sive  imputations  against  Mr.  Grif¬ 
fiths. 

The  case  then  came  on  before 
Mr.  Justice  Park.  A  very  humil¬ 
iating  apology  was  made  by  Mr. 
Gardiner,  and  in  consequence  Mr. 
Campbell,  who  appeared  as  Grif¬ 
fith’s  counsel,  agreed  to  allow  a 
nominal  verdict  of  1,000/.,  to 
be  entered  as  against  Gardiner ; 
and,  as  against  Mr.  Bedchambers, 
a  verdict  of  not  guilty.”  A  re¬ 
port  of  the  proceedings  was  inserted 
in  the  Cheltenham  Journal,  in 
which  Mr. Campbell  was  represented 
to  have  said,  that  he,  on  Mr.  Grif¬ 
fith’s  behalf,  was  perfectly  satisfied 
with  Mr.  Gardiner’s  apology  ; 
u  that  as  to  the  other  defendant 
Bedchambers,  he  was  a  bankrupt 
in  trade,  to  whose  praise  or  censure 
Mr.  Griffiths  was  perfectly  in¬ 
different.  From  him  lie  asked  no 
apology ;  he  would  receive  none, 
as  even  the  mere  acceptance  of  one 
from  such  a  person  would  be  a 
contamination.”  A  few  days  after 
there  appeared  in  the  same  journal 
what  purported  to  be  a  correction 
of  the  former  report,  and  a  more 
accurate  detail  of  Mr.  Campbell’s 
words.  It  ran  thus :  — As  to  Bed¬ 
chambers,  his  praise  or  censure 
would  not  affect  him  in  any  degree, 
and  even  an  apology  from  him  he 
held  to  be  a  contamination.”  The 
present  action  was  grounded  on 
these  reports.  It  was  contended 
that  the  words  were  never  used  by 
Mr.  Campbell,  and  that  even  had 
they  been  so,  they  should  not  have 
been  published,  as  a  verdict  had 
been  entered,  and  the  proceedings 


were  then  over.  The  publication 
of  the  libels  having  been  proved, 
and  the  defendant’s  proprietorship 
of  the  Cheltenham  Journal. 

Mr.  Williams  addressed  theJury 
for  defendant,  Mr.  Justice  Taun¬ 
ton  charged  the  Jury,  who,  in 
about  five  minutes,  returned  a 
verdict  for  the  plaintiff-— Damages, 
Ls*. 

27.  Outrage  at  Manches¬ 
ter. — ‘A  body  of  weavers,  about 
200  in  number,  proceeded  to  the 
dwellings  of  several  work-people, 
assaulted  several  of  the  weavers 
whom  they  found  at  work,  and 
took  the  pieces  forcibly  from  the 

looms,  in  order  to  deter  them  from 
/• 

taking  work  at  prices  which  the 
rioters  asserted  were  insufficient. 
The  police  secured  some  of  the  dis  *• 
turbers  of  the  peace,  and  they  were 
committed  to  prison. 

After  one  of  the  weavers,  named 
Mulvany,  whose  house  had  been 
attacked,  had  returned  home  from 
giving  his  evidence,  his  house  was 
a  second  time  forcibly  entered  by 
a  party  of  men,  while  a  number 
remained  outside,  crying  out  to 
those  within,  a  knock  his  brains 
out' — throw  him  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow.”  Those  inside  said,  they 
would  teach  him  to  disobey  their 
orders.  One  of  his  assailants  drew 
a  knife  and  stabbed  him  in  the 
cheek. 

The  magistrates  granted  war¬ 
rants  against  the  parties,  which 
were  immediately  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  police  for  execution  ; 
and  as  three  or  four  of  the  men 
named  in  it  were  known  to  work  at 
the  factory  of  Mr.  Alexander  Eads- 
worth,  in  Mather-street,  where  a 
number  of  Irish  weavers  were 
employed,  about  fifteen  police- 
officers,  armed  with  cutlasses, 
proceeded,  about  three  o’clock 
to  that  place.  On  arriving  at 
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Mr.  Eadsworth’s  factory,  several 
of  the  officers  entered  the  building, 
whilst  others  remained  outside  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  offenders. 
The  officers  who  entered  the  build¬ 
ing  were  accompanied  by  Mulvany, 
who  pointed  out  a  man  in  one  of 
the  lower  rooms  as  having  been 
engaged  in  the  attack  upon  him. 
This  man  the  officers  secured,  and 
then  proceeded  up  stairs  to  search 
for  the  other  persons.  At  the 
first  landing,  however,  they  were 
opposed  by  a  number  of  men, 
armed  with  bricks,  large  blud¬ 
geons,  and  other  weapons.  The 
officers  drew  their  cutlasses  and 
forced  their  way  to  the  head  of 
the  second  flight  of  stairs,  where 
they  were  saluted  by  a  continued 
shower  of  bricks  and  other  missiles 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  stair¬ 
case,  by  which  three  of  them  were 
severely  hurt ;  and  the  staircase 
was  so  steep  and  narrow  that  they 
found  it  quite  impossible  to  force 
their  way.  They  were  therefore 
compelled  to  retreat  from  the  fac¬ 
tory,  but  succeeded  in  carrying  off 
their  prisoner.  When  they  gained 
the  street,  a  great  number  of  bricks 
were  thrown  through  the  windows 
at  them,  and  they  were  at  the 
same  time  attacked  with  stones 
by  a  number  of  persons  outside. 
The  officers,  in  a  body,  retreated 
towards  London-road,  carrying  off 
their  prisoner,  and  were  pursued 
by  200  or  300  men  armed  with 
stones  and  bricks,  who,  however, 
avoided  any  very  close  contact  with 
the  cutlasses  of  the  police.  On 
arriving  at  the  bridge  near  the 
Rochdale  canal  warehouse,  the 
officers  turned  upon  their  assailants 
and  drove  them  back  for  some  dis¬ 
tance;  after  which  they  were  not 
further  molested.  The  prisoner, 
who  was  fully  identified  as  a 
participator  in  the  attack  on  MuU 


vany,  was  conveyed  to  the  New 
Bailey. 

Steam  Boats. — Steam  boats  now 
run  between  Canton  and  Pekin.  A 
Canton  paper  contains  an  advertise¬ 
ment  of  the  steamer Kmg-fa, to  leave 
on  the  following  day.  t<r  She  carries 
cows,  a  surgeon,  band  of  music, 
and  has  rooms  elegantly  fitted  up 
for  cards,  and  opium-smoking.”  An 
application  for  a  new  theatre  at 
Wampoa  has  been  refused,  for  the 
reason  that  there  are  already  five 
theatres  in  the  city,  which  are,  it  is 
said,  quite  enough  for  its  population, 
which  does  not  exceed  350,000. 


MAY. 

3.  Coroner’s  Inquest. — An 
Inquest  was  held  at  the  Swan-with 
two- Necks,  Lad-lane,  before  Mr. 
Payne,  the  city  coroner,  on  view  of 
the  body  of  Mr.  Frederick  Murray 
Hourgan,  aged  26,  the  publisher 
of  the  Sun  newspaper,  who  ter¬ 
minated  his  existence  at  the  above 
inn,  by  cutting  his  throat  with  a 
razor. 

Mary  Kitt,  chambermaid  at  the 
inn,  deposed,  that  the  young  man 
came  there  about  six  o'clock  on  the 
previous  morning,  saying  that  he 
had  just  arrived  by  the  mail  from 
Brighton,  and  was  desirous  of 
retiring  to  rest.  He  went  to  bed, 
and  about  four  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  he  rang  the  bell,  and, 
upon  witness  going  into  the  room, 
he  told  her  that  he  wanted  a  basin 
of  tea,  which  she  brought  him. 
He  drank  the  tea,  and  subsequently 
two  basin-fulls  more,  and  became 
very  sick,  complaining  of  a  violent 
pain  in  his  forehead.  She  went  to 
him  for  the  last  time  that  night, 
about  nine  o’clock,  and  he  then 
told  her  that  he  felt  considerably 
better,  and  wanted  nothing  else. 
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On  tlie  following  morning  she  went 
to  call  him.  She  knocked  at  the 
door,  but,  receiving  no  answer,  she 
looked  through  a  window  into  the 
room,  and  beheld  the  deceased 
reclining  his  head  over  a  wash- 
hand  basin^  which  stood  on  a  table, 
with  a  gash  in  his  throat.  She 
instantly  gave  an  alarm,  and  the 
porters  coming  to  her  assistance, 
the  door  was  forced  open  ;  they 
then  entered,  and  on  examining 
the  deceased,  found  life  perfectly 
extinct.  A  bloody  razor  was  firmly 
grasped  in  his  right  hand.  His 
head  was  nearly  severed  from  his 
body. 

Mr.  Murdo  Young,  editor  of  the 
ci  Sun  ”  newspaper,  deposed,  that 
the  deceased  had  been  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  that  journal  for  the  last 
six  years,  and  generally  conducted 
himself  with  so  much  propriety, 
that  unlimited  confidence  was 
placed  in  him.  The  last  time  wit¬ 
ness  saw  him  was  on  Saturday 
night  after  the  publishing  of  the 
paper,  and  he  did  not  then  observe 
any  thing  particular  about  him, 
but  he  believed  he  had  been  under 
medical  treatment  for  some  time. 
As  he  did  not  make  his  appearance 
at  the  office  at  the  usual  hour  on 
Monday,  inquiry  was  made  after 
him  at  all  the  police-offices,  but 
to  no  purpose.  On  that  morn¬ 
ing  a  letter  was  brought  to  the 
office,  which  had  been  received 
from  the  deceased  by  his  cousin  j 
it  was  dated  from  Brighton,  and 
he  complained  in  it  that  he  was 
sorely  distressed  in  his  mind,  but 
witness  was  not  aware  of  the  cause 
ffihis  uneasiness. 

Juror. — Was  he  in  embarrassed 
circumstances  r 

Witness — Not  that  I  know 

)f. 

Vol.  LXXIY. 


Juror.— Had  he  over-drawn  his 
account  ? 

Witness.— Yes,  a  little9  but  not 
to  any  great  extent. 

Juror.— Had  you  intimated  that 
you  meant  to  discharge  him  ? 

The  witness  answered  in  the 
negative. 

A  person  from  the  Blossoms- Inn 
proved  that  the  deceased  arrived 
there  on  Wednesday  morning 
by  the  Brighton  mail,  and  that, 
having  no  money,  he  had  deposited 
his  watch  with  the  bookkeeper 
as  security  for  his  fare,  which 
amounted  to  12,?.  Verdict~-~Tem- 
porary  insanity. 

4.  Visit  of  their  Majesties 
to  Woolwich  and  Greenwich. 
—At  eleven  o’clock  their  Majesties 
and  suite,  in  seven  of  the  royal 
carriages,  each  preceded  by  two 
outriders,  and  having  each  two 
servants  behind,  left  St.  James’s 
Palace,  and  went  by  the  usual 
route  over  Westminster  bridge, 
and  through  the  London-road, 
along  the  Kent  and  Deptford-roads. 
Their  Majesties  were  preceded  by 
a  detachment  of  the  9th  Lancers, 
and  escorted  by  a  trooji  of  the 
same  regiment. 

As  the  royal  procession  moved 
along,  their  Majesties  were  loudly 
and  cordially  cheered. 

The  procession  passed  over  Black- 
heath  to  Woolwich,  at  which  place 
a  party  of  the  Royal  Horse  Artil¬ 
lery  was  stationed  to  keep  the 
streets  clear. 

At  ten  minutes  after  twelve 
o’clock  a  flourish  of  trumpets  an¬ 
nounced  the  arrival  of  the  royal 
party  at  the  gates  of  Woolwich 
dock-yard.  After  sailing  up  to 
the  dock  in  which  the  Vernon  is 
lying,  the  royal  flotilla  started  for 
Greenwich  in  thefollowing’order : — • 
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The  Harbour-master’s  Barge. 
The  Admiralty  Barge. 

The  Navy  Barge. 

The  Ordnance  Barge. 


£  Captain  Warren  (8-  Pinnace — Vice-admi-  ^ 

'ea  oared  pinnace.)  ral  Sir  J.  Beresford.  ^ 

4  ROYAL  BARGES.  ~ 


S  Pinnace — Captain  Sir 
s  F.  A.  Collyer. 

“  THE  KING’ 

Pinnace — Commander 
.t  Bullock. 

CL, 

§  Pinnace — Junior  Lieu- 
H  tenants. 

Their  Majesties  were  received 

on  their  landing  by  Admiral  Sir 
Richard  Keats,  the  governor,  and 
several  other  officers  of  the  hospital. 

Colliery  Disturbances  at 

Newcastle. — Mr.  Forsyth,  the 

%/  • 

Town  Marshal,  with  a  considerable 
body  of  the  police  and  special  con¬ 
stables,  went  down  the  river  for 
the  purpose  of  ejecting  the  pitmen 
at  Friar’s  Goose  and  their  families 
from  the  houses  they  occupied 
there,  which,  by  their  engage¬ 
ments  with  the  coal -owners,  they 
were  to  quit  on  the  nineteenth 
of  April.  The  officers  had  fire¬ 
arms  with  them.  On  landing  at 
Friar’s  Goose,  they  found  an  im¬ 
mense  number  of  pitmen  assembled 
in  front  of  their  cottages.  The 
town  marshal,  in  their  presence, 
served  out  to  his  men  two  rounds 
of  cartridge  and  swan-shot,  and 
begged  the  colliers  to  commit  no 
breach  of  the  peace.  The  police 
then  proceeded  to  turn  out  some 
of  the  people,  and  put  out  their 
furniture.  This  went  on  for  some 
time  without  much  difficulty,  till 
Mr.  Forsyth  went  to  Mr.  Easton’s 
house  for  refreshment.  The  pit¬ 
men  observing  that  a  part  of  the 
police  had  deposited  tlieir  arms  in 


Pinnace — Captain  -• 
Chambers.  £ 

S  BARGE.  ™ 

Pinnace — Captain  Sy-  ST 
mons.  | 

i 

cr* 

Pinnace — SeniorLieu-  Sg 
tenants,  with  25  ST 
oars. 

a  house  used  as  a  guard-house, 
rushed  down  in  great  numbers, 
overpowered  the  sentry,  and  car¬ 
ried  off  the  guns.  They  then  as¬ 
sailed  the  police  with  stones  and 
other  missiles.  The  noise  brought 
Mr.  Forsyth  to  the  assistance  of 
his  men.  On  his  way  he  was 
knocked  down.  With  difficulty  he 
at  length  reached  his  men,  who 
were  mostly  stationed  at  the  foot  of 
two  hills,  occupied  by  their  as¬ 
sailants.  Finding  their  lives  en- 
dangered  by  the  brickbats  shower¬ 
ing  on  them,  they  fired  upon  the 
crowd,  and  gained  a  rising  ground 
eastward.  They  then  sent  off  ex¬ 
presses  for  the  military,  who  reached 
the  spot,  attended  by  two  magi¬ 
strates,  the  mayor  of  the  castle, 
and  Mr.  Collinson.  The  men  had 
by  this  time,  in  a  great  measure, 
dispersed.  Three  or  four  of  the 
pit-men  were  wounded.  Mr.  For¬ 
syth  was  severely  wounded  in  his 
head  and  leg.  Upwards  of  forty 
persons  were  apprehended. 

18.  Charge  of  Murder. — 
Old  Bailey. — Maria  Poulton  was 
indicted  for  the  wilful  murder  of 
her  new-born  female  child,  on  the 
13th  of  April  last. 

From  the  evidence  it  appeared 
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tliat  the  prisoner  had  lived  as  cook 
at  the  Coal-hole  Tavern,  Fount¬ 
ain-court,  Strand.  On  the  13th 
of  April  last  she  was  taken  very 
ill,  and  one  of  her  fellow-servants, 
from  appearances  which  she  then 
observed,  and  having  previously 
suspected  her  of  being  in  a  state  of 
pregnancy,  accused  her  of  having 
given  birth  to  a  child.  This  she 
at  first  denied,  but  ultimately  con¬ 
fessed  the  fact,  and  after  some 
hesitation  she  took  the  body,  which 
was  wrapped  up  as  a  bundle,  out 
of  her  box. 

Mr.  Jones,  a  surgeon,  stated, 
that  he  was  called  in  to  attend 
the  prisoner  on  the  13th  of  April, 
and  described  the  state  he  found 
her  in,  and  the  condition  of  the 
room.  On  examining  the  body  of 
the  child,  it  appeared  to  have  been 
born  for  several  hours,  and  had  a 
mark  on  the  neck  :  the  lungs  were 
perfectly  formed,  and  fully  inflated, 
and  every  appearance  indicated 
that  it  had  been  born  alive  and 
breathed  •  one  side  of  the  face  was 
drawn  up,  and  the  tongue  pro¬ 
truded.  The  general  appearances 
of  the  body  were  such  as  to  induce 
him  to  believe  that  death  was  the 
result  of  strangulation. 

Drs.  Lea  and  Beaman,  who  were 
present  at  the  examination  of  the 
deceased  child's  body,  were  of 
opinion  that  its  death  had  been 
produced  by  strangulation. 

Mr.  Thomas,  the  superintendent 
of  police,  deposed,  that  on  the  13th 
of  April  he  went  to  the  Coal¬ 
hole  Tavern,  where  he  found  the 
prisoner  in  bed,  and  the  body  of  a 
new-born  female  child,  wrapped 
up  in  an  old  night  gown  and  apron, 
in  the  same  room.  On  examin¬ 
ing  it,  he  found  a  piece  of  tape 
along  with  the  body,  which  wras 
covered  with  blood,  and  appeared 
to  have  been  cut  from  the  night¬ 


gown.  He  asked  the  prisoner  to 
account  for  the  death  of  the  child. 
She  replied,  that  she  had  no  know¬ 
ledge  of  it.  She  subsequently 
stated,  that  the  name  of  the  father 
of  the  infant  was  Thomas  Harris 
Harrison. 

The  prisoner  declared,  that  at 
the  time  she  was  perfectly  uncon¬ 
scious  of  what  had  taken  place,  or 
what  she  did. 

Mr.  Rhodes,  her  master,  and 

several  respectable  persons,  gave 

her  an  excellent  character  for  kind 

ness  and  humanity. 

* 

The  jury  acquitted  the  prisoner 
of  murder,  but  found  her  guilty  of 
concealing  the  birth. 

22.  Destructive  Fire.  — 
About  five  o’clock  this  afternoon  a 
fire  broke  out  in  the  extensive 
brewery  of  Messrs.  Barclay,  Per¬ 
kins,  and  Co.,  on  the  Bankside,  in 
the  Borough  of  Southwark.  The 
fire  broke  out  in  the  engine-house. 
In  a  few  minutes  after  the  first 
appearance  of  the  fire,  it  burnt 
with  such  fury,  that  no  exertions 
on  the  part  of  the  body  of  work¬ 
men  belonging  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  could  get  it  under.  In  a 
very  little  time,  a  body  of  fire-men 
belongingto  the  different  assurance 
offices,  with  all  their  engines,  were 
on  the  spot,  and  a  large  assemblage 
of  the  police  force  soon  mustered 
to  keep  off  the  crowd ;  but  even 
with  all  these  precautions  to  con¬ 
fine  the  fire  to  the  building  where 
it  originated,  it  spread  round  to 
the  adjoining  buildings  and  ware¬ 
houses,  and  before  ten  o’clock,  it 
had  destroyed  Mr.  Perkins’s 
dwelling-house  in  Park-street, 
extended  its  ravages  down  nearly 
to  the  river,  consuming  the  large 
warehouses,  wdiich  were  filled  with 
malt  and  hops.  At  eleven  o’clock 
the  fire  was  got  under,  though 
with  the  destruction  of  an  immense 
F  2 
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property  in  buildings,  malt,  and 
hops. 

Melancholy  Death  of  Capt. 
George  Burdett,  R.  N.— A  co¬ 
roner’s  inquest  was  held  at  the 
Castle  inn,  before  F.  H.  Gell,  Esq., 
to  inquire  into  the  circumstances 
attending  the  death  of  Captain 
Burdett. 

Ann  Wells  deposed. — I  live  as 
servant  in  the  familyof  the  deceased, 
at  21,  Western-road.  Captain  Bur¬ 
dett  came  to  Brighton  on  Thursday 
last ;  he  was  in  bad  health,  but  was 
not  under  the  care  of  any  medical 
gentleman  at  Brighton.  The 
daughter  of  deceased  gave  me  a 
prescription  to  take  to  Mr.  Moore’s, 
a  chymist  in  Preston-street.  I 
saw  a  young  man  to  whom  I 
gave  the  prescription,  and  *  told 
him  to  send  it  to  my  master’s 
when  ready.  In  about  two  hours 
the  medicine  was  sent,  and  I  took 
it  in  from  the  man-servant  at  No. 
20,  who  had  taken  it  in  by  mistake. 
The  bottle  was  wrapped  in  paper 
like  the  prescription.  I  gave  it  to 
Miss  Catherine  Burdett.  A  pill 
was  with  it.  She  asked  me  for 
honey  to  give  the  pill.  I  was  pre¬ 
sent,  when  Captain  Burdett  died. 
The  pill  was  given  at  night,  and 
the  draught  in  the  morning.  I 
saw  Captain  Burdett  on  the  Sa¬ 
turday,  when  he  seemed  quite  well. 
At  the  request  of  Miss  Burdett,  I 
went  into  his  bed-room  about  nine 
o’clock  the  same  evening,  when  he 
was  in  dreadful  agony,  and  suffer¬ 
ing  pain  in  the  head.  I  scarcely 
left  the  room  from  that  time  till 
he  died,  about  eight  o’clock  on 
Sunday  evening. 

James  Brady,  a  servant  in  the 
family  of  Mrs.  Brooks,  at  No.  20, 
Western-road,  deposed,  that,  hav¬ 
ing  received  some  medicine  from  a 
boy  in  Mr.  Moore’s  service,  be¬ 
tween  nine  and  ten  o’clock  on  Fri¬ 


day  night,  for  Captain  Burdett, 
he  took  it  into  No.  21  directly, 
and  placed  it  on  a  table  in  the 
kitchen,  naming  it  to  the  witness 
Wells. 

Frances  Dinham,  also  a  servant 
in  the  family  of  the  deceased — I 
received  a  phial,  but  not  a  pill,  on 
Friday  night,  at  eleven  o’clock, 
from  Mrs.  Burdett  who  desired 
me  to  give  it  to  Captain  Burdett 
as  early  as  possible  in  the  morning. 
It  was  a  common  bottle.  There 
was  a  label  on  it ;  it  was  sealed, 
and  black  paper  was  tied  over  the 
cork.  I  did  not  read  the  label.  I 
was  also  to  give  some  tea  with  the 
draught.  I  gave  deceased  the 
draught  about  half-past  eight  on 
the  Saturday  morning.  He  swal¬ 
lowed  it  all  but  about  half  a  table 
spoonful.  I  gave  him  a  cup  of  tea 
afterwards  ;  he  desired  me  to  bring 
a  piece  of  bread,  which  I  gave  him. 
About  twenty  minutes  after  I  gave 
him  the  draught,  I  went  into  the 
room,  and  found  him  vomiting. 
He  said,  on  my  asking  if  I  could 
do  any  thing  for  him  ,  ce  No  ;  I  am 
very  sick,  but  I  dare  say  I  shall 
be  better  in  a  few  minutes/’  Half 
an  hour  subsequently,  when  I  again 
went  into  his  room,  he  was  still 
very  sick.  He  asked  if  I  thought 
the  medicine  was  right;  I  said  I 
did  not  think  it  was  the  same  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  take ;  I 
concluded  from  the  smell  it  was 
not  the  same.  I  saw  the  de¬ 
ceased  several  times  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  and  was  with  him 
when  he  died.  He  was  constantly 
vomiting  during  the  day.  About 
a  quarter  before  nine  o’clock, 
I  informed  Mrs.  Burdett  of 
my  suspicions,  and  Mrs.  Bur¬ 
dett  directed  me  to  bring  the 
bottle  to  her.  Mrs.  Burdett  smelt 
the  bottle,  and  was  very  much 
alarmed.  About  seven  o’clock  in 
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the  evening  Captain  Burdett  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  getting  worse;  he 
slept  between  five  and  six  o’clock ; 
he  took  a  little  broth  about  three 
o’clock,  and  some  asparagus  at 
five ;  he  ate  heartily,  and  then  ap¬ 
peared  cheerful. 

Mr.  John  Dill. — I  am  a  surgeon, 
residing  at  21,  Regency- square. 
On  Saturday  morning  I  was  called 
from  a  house  on  the  King’s-road, 
about  ten  o’clock,  by  a  lady  who 
said  her  husband  had  taken  medi¬ 
cine  by  mistake,  and  begged  that 
I  would  accompany  her.  We  got 
into  a  fly,  and  drove  to  Mr.  Moore’s 
where  I  ascertained  that  a  prepa¬ 
ration  known  as  the  spirits  or  oil 
of  tar  had  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
Moore’s  assistant,  Mr.  Heath.  In¬ 
quired  what  medicine  had  been 
sent  by  mistake.  One  of  them 
said  it  was  oil  of  tar.  I  desired 
the  bottle  should  be  brought  from 
whence  it  was  taken.  Mr.  Moore 
handed  the  bottle  to  me,  and  I 
tasted  it  in  order  to  ascertain  its 
power ;  its  power  was  stimulating, 
but  not  so  as  to  induce  me  to  ap¬ 
prehend  any  thing  dangerous.  I 
Jearnt  from  Mr.  Moore  and  Mr. 
Heath  that  one  ounce  and  a  quarter 
had  been  sent.  I  think  it  was  Mr. 
Moore  who  answered  me.  I  took 
a  phial  of  sweet  spirits  of  nitre, 
and  accompanied  Mrs.  Burdett  to 
her  residence.  I  found  Captain 
Burdett  lying  quiet  in  bed.  On 
examining  him  I  found  no  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  vascular  system $  his 
pulse  was  very  regular.  He  said  he 
was  in  no  pain ;  lie  complained  of 
an  unpleasant  taste  in  his  mouth, 
accompanied  with  nausea.  De¬ 
ceased  told  him  lie  had  vomited 
shortly  after  he  took  the  medicine. 
What  he  vomited  had  rather  the 
appearance  of  tea,  smelling  of  tar. 

I  was  told  he  had  vomited  a  quart. 

I  then  ordered  saline  draughts  and 


half  a  tea-spoonful  of  sweet  spirits 
of  nitre  and  barley  water.  At 
twelve  I  returned,  when  the  de¬ 
ceased  was  reading  a  newspaper  in 
bed;  he  said  he  felt  no  pain  ;  he 
vomited  on  that  occasion,  i  ordered 
the  medicines  to  be  continued ;  re¬ 
turned  between  two  and  three,  but 
did  not  then  see  him,  as  he  was 
asleep.  About  seven  I  went  again, 
when  I  understood  he  awoke  with 
a  head-ache,  and  Dr.  Yates  was 
called  in.  Mrs.  Burdett  requested 
me  to  call  again  between  ten  and 
eleven.  I  then  found  him  labour¬ 
ing  under  great  vascular  excite¬ 
ment.  I  went  for  Dr.  Yates,  who 
came  to  the  house  with  me.  We 
agreed  to  have  him  cupped,  which 
was  done  without  any  apparent 
advantage.  Between  twelve  and 
one  J  bled  deceased  from  the  arm, 
and  had  an  injection  administered, 
and  two  pills  ordered  by  Dr.  Yates. 
The  alarming  symptoms  increased. 
He  continued  to  get  worse,  and 
Dr.  Yates  was  again  called  in 
about  three  o’clock  on  the  Sunday 
morning,  when  deceased  was  again 
bled  from  the  arm.  The  applica¬ 
tions  as  above  described  were  fre¬ 
quently  repeated.  In  the  morning, 
between  ten  and  eleven  o’clock, 
deceased  was  cupped  again.  I  con¬ 
sidered  him  then  in  the  most  im¬ 
minent  danger.  Either  Dr.  Yates 
or  myself  remained  there  till  his 
death,  applying  such  means  as  we 
thought  likely  to  relieve  his  suffer¬ 
ings.  He  died  about  twenty  mi¬ 
nutes  to  eight  o’clock  in  the  even¬ 
ing  of  Sunday.  Oil  of  tar  I  con¬ 
sider  an  aperient  and  diuretic, 
but  I  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of 
the  danger  of  its  application.  I 
could  not  have  supposed  that 
double  the  quantity  would  have 
destroyed  life.  In  my  opinion  the 
small  portion  that  remained  of  the 
oil  of  tar  in  the  stomach,  being 
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taken  up  by  the  absorbents,,  threw 
a  preternatural  quantity  of  blood 
on  the  brain,  which,  connected  with 
the  previously  debilitated  state  of 
the  patient,  caused  his  death ;  but 
if  I  had  taken  it,  I  think  it  would 
not  have  had  the  same  effect.  The 
preparations  of  tar  are  not  ranked 
among  poisons.  Mr.  Heath  told 
me  ultimately  that  he  had  made 
a  mistake  in  placing  the  labels. 

Dr.  Yates  said,  that  in  his 
opinion  the  cause  of  death  was, 
that  the  heart  had  been  stimulated 
to  such  inordinate  action  that  the 
brain  became  gorged  with  blood  ; 
the  medicine  was  the  exciting 
cause. 

James  Mathews,  errand  boy  to 
Mr.  Moore,  deposed,  that  Heath 
gave  him  the  medicine  to  take  to 
Captain  Burdett’s.  Heath  told 
witness,  that,  whilst  he  was  prepar¬ 
ing  Captain  Burdett’s  medicine,  a 
person  came  in  for  oil  of  tar,  and 
that  he  had  in  the  hurry  placed 
the  label  on  the  wrong  bottle. 

The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of 
manslaughter  against  Heath. 

24.  Hydrophobia.  —  An  in¬ 
quest  was  held  before  the  coroner 
for  Kent,  at  the  parish  of  Saints 
Cosmus  and  Damian  in  the  Blean, 
on  the  body  of  John  Wood,  a  son 
of  labouring  people  there.  From 
the  testimony  of  the  mother  the 
following  facts  were  elicited : — 
About  seven  weeks  since,  the  child 
was  sitting  under  a  hedge  close  to 
the  house  of  his  parents,  when  a 
dog  ran  from  the  turnpike-road 
directly  towards  the  boy,  and,  seiz¬ 
ing  him  by  the  hand,  from  which 
it  drew  blood,  immediately  made 
off  again.  Some  apprehensions 
being  excited  in  the  minds  of  the 
neighbours  that  the  dog  was  mad, 
the  child  was  taken  to  a  surgeon, 
where  the  hand  was  dressed,  and 
nothing  appeared  to  corroborate  the 


suspicions  previously  formed,  until 
a  month  afterwards,  when  the  boy 
became  low  and  melancholy.  In 
which  state  he  continued,  that 
till  a  few  hours  before  his  death, 
when  he  became  raving,  biting  his 
tongue,  and  showing  a  complete 
dislike  to  all  liquids,  and  in  this 
horrible  state  he  expired  The  jury 
returned  a  verdict — u  That  the 
deceased  died  in  consequence  of 
having  been  bitten  by  a  dog  in  a 
rabid  state.” 

2 9.  Singular  case  of  Biga¬ 
my. — John  Pearmain,  23,  labourer, 
was  indicted  at  the  Essex  ad¬ 
journed  sessions  for  intermarrying 
with  Catherine  M’Carthy,  his  first 
wife  being  at  that  time  alive. 
Freeman,  parish-clerk  of  Ching- 
ford,  proved  the  marriage  of  the 
prisoner  on  the  28th  of  July,  1831, 
with  Catherine  Connor.  Catherine 
M’Carthy  proved  her  marriage 
with  the  prisoner  on  the  1st  of 
August,  1831.  The  jury  found 
the  prisoner  guilty ,  and  the  learned 
Chairman  then  addressed  him  as 
follows  : — “  Of  all  the  cases  of  this 
kind  I  ever  heard  of,  this  is  the 
worst ;  for  it  appears  from  the  do¬ 
cuments,  that  while  the  bans  were 
publishing  for  your  second  wife, 
you  actually  married  Catherine 
Connor  by  licence,  just  three  days 
before  your  second  marriage.  The 
sentence  of  the  Court  is,  that  you 
be  transported  for  seven  years.” 
“  Thank  you,  my  lord,”  said  the 
prisoner. 

30.  Mr.  Young’s  Farewtell 
of  the  Stage. — Mr.  Young  took 
his  farewell  benefit  at  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  in  Hamlet,  the 
character  in  which  he  made  his 
first  appearance  in  London, in  June, 
1807.  After  the  performance,  he 
addressed  the  audience — 

“  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I  have 
often  been  before  you  with  a  flut- 
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tering  heart  and  a  faltering  tongue, 
but  never  till  now  with  a  sense  of 
pain,  and  a  degree  of  heaviness, 
which  almost  still  the  beating  of 
the  one  and  impede  the  utterance 
of  the  other,  I  would  fain  have 
been  spared  this  task,  but  it  might 
have  been  construed  into  disrespect 
towards  you  :  it  is  the  usage,  and 
to  that  I  bow.  I  very  proudly 
acknowledge  the  indulgence — the 
great  and  continued  kindness— 
you  have  shown  me  for  five-and- 
twenty  years.  You  first  received 
and  encouraged  my  humble  en¬ 
deavours  with  a  Kemble,  a  Siddons, 
a  Cooke,  and  an  O’Neil,  and  by 
their  sides  I  shared  your  applause. 
In  this,  the  very  last  hour  of  my 
theatrical  life,  I  still  find  myself 
cheered,  supported,  and  upheld  by 
your  presence  and  approbation. 
Although  retirement  from  the 
stage  and  from  the  excitement  of 
an  arduous  profession  has  been  long 
my  fervent  wish,  yet,  believe  me, 
there  are  feelings  and  associations 
connected  with  these  walls  and 
with  the  boards  whereon  I  stand, 
and  where  I  have  been  so  often 
cheered  by  your  smiles  and  grati¬ 
fied  by  your  applause,  which  make 
me  despair  of  finding  words  suffi¬ 
cient  to  express  my  gratitude.  I 
throw  myself  upon  you  to  measure 
the  extent  of  gratitude  by  the  kind 
rule  you  have  always  observed 
when  you  have  secured  it.  I 
surely  say  no  more  than  the  truth, 
when  I  state,  that,  whatever  fame 
or  fortune  I  may  have  obtained,  or 
whatever  worldly  ambition  I  may 
have  gratified,  I  owe  them  all  to 
you.  It  has  been  asked  of  me, 
why  I  retire  from  the  stage,  while 
I  am  still  in  possession  of  all  the 
qualifications  I  could  ever  pretend 
to  unimpaired?  I  will  give  you 
my  motives,  although  I  do  not 
know  that  you  will  receive  them 


as  reasons;  but  reason  and  feeling 
are  not  always  cater-cousins.  I 
feel  the  excitement  and  toil  of  my 
profession  weigh  more  heavily  upon 
me  than  formerly;  and  if  my  qua¬ 
lifications  are  unimpaired,  so  I 
would  have  them  remain.  I  know 
that  they  never  were  worthy  of 
the  degree  of  approbation  with 
which  you  honoured  them ;  but 
such  as  they  are,  I  am  unwilling 
to  continue  before  my  patrons  till 
I  can  offer  them  only  tarnished 
metal.  Permit  me,  then,  to  hope, 
that  on  quitting  this  place  I  am 
honourably  dismissed  into  the  bo¬ 
som  of  private  life,  and  that  I  shall 
carry  with  me  the  kindly  wishes 
of  all  to  whom  I  now  respectfully 
and  gratefully  say — Farewell." 

Mathews,  who  played  Polonius 
to  Young’s  Hamlet  in  1807,  did 
so  again  on  this  occasion. 


JUNE. 

5.  Superstition —  Dublin. 
— The  cholera  having  begun  its 
ravages  in  Ireland,  the  peasantry 
procured  a  sovereign  charm  against 
its  influence,  which  was  described 
as  follows  in  the  Irish  Journals 
of  the  day : — These  three  days 
past  the  country  has  been  in  an 
extraordinary  state  of  excitement* 
Messengers  are  running  and  riding 
through  the  counties  Carlow,  Kil¬ 
kenny,  Wicklow,  Westmeath, 
Dublin,  King  and  Queen’s  County, 
Meath,  Wexford,  and  Longford, 
leaving  a  small  piece  of  turf  (peat 
fuel)  at  every  cabin,  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  exhortation;—1 i6 The  plague 
has  broken  out,  take  this,  and  while 
it  burns,  offer  up  seven  paters, 
three  aves,  and  a  credo,  in  the 
name  of  God  and  the  holy  St. 
John,  that  the  plague  may  be  stop¬ 
ped!”  The  messenger  Jays  each 
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householder  under  u  an  obliga¬ 
tion/’  as  it  is  called^  to  kindle  his 
piece  of  turf,  set  lire  to  seven  other 
pieces,  quench  them,  and  run 
through  the  country  to  seven  other 
houses  wherein  no  turf  has  yet 
been  left,  and  to  repeat  the  same 
exhortation,  and  under  a  penalty  of 
falling  a  victim  to  the  cholera  him¬ 
self!  Men,  women,  and  children 
are  seen  traversing  the  country 
in  every  direction  with  this  charm¬ 
ed  turf,  each  endeavouring  to  be 
foremost  in  the  finding  of  un¬ 
served  houses.  One  man  in  the 
Bog  of  Allen,  had  to  run  thirty 
miles  in  one  day,  ere  he  could 
fulfil  his  task.  The  stories  of  its 
origin  are  various,  but  all  agree 
that  one  piece  of  turf  was  blessed 
by  a  priest,  and  sent  through  the 
peasantry  thus,  where  it  multiplied 
itself  and  its  powers  of  agitation 
sevenfold  in  every  new  hand.  No¬ 
thing  like  it  has  been  heard  of 
since  the  time  of  the  clan  gather¬ 
ings.  The  police  are  on  the  alert, 
and  messengers  have  been  arrested 
from  Kilkenny,  where  the  blessed 
turf  arrived  at  noon  on  Monday,  to 
this  city,  where  it  came  pouring  in 
last  night.  The  higher  classes  re¬ 
ceive  the  blessed  turf,  and  laugh 
at  the  thing  as  a  hoax  on  the  pea¬ 
santry,  without  troubling  them¬ 
selves  in  transmitting  it  further ;  but 
the  poorer  householders  are,  one  and 
all, in  motion  to  avert  the  cholera,  and 
the  curse  of  disobedience  attaching 
to  neglect.  No  one  knows  where 
the  holy  fire  was  first  kindled. 
There  are  various  accounts ;  it  is 
said  that  it  was  first  sent  from 
Kilmayne,  from  Blessington,  from 
New  Boss,  and  from  Roscrea ;  that 
lightning  consumed  houses  in  New 
Ross,  and  that  the  holy  turf  was 
first  kindled  at  its  fire,  &c.,  but  it 
is  certain  that  the  whole  of  the 
central  counties  of  Ireland  are 


thrown  into  a  singular  state  of 
agitation.  Yesterday,  along  the 
whole  line  of  the  grand  canal  from 
Dublin  to  Shannon-harbour,  peo¬ 
ple  might  be  seen  running.  The 
captain  of  one  of  the  packet-boats 
that  arrived  in  this  city  last  night, 
saw  a  turf-cutter  running  along 
the  bank  in  the  Bog  of  Allen,  to 
whom  he  owed  some  money  for 
fuel.  He  called  to  him — “  Paddy, 
get  in,  and  I’ll  pay  you  now.” 
“I  can’t,”  replied  Paddy,  still 
running;  “I’ve  to  serve  seven 
houses  yet  with  the  holy  turf,  and 
I’d  rather  lose  the  money  than 
earn  the  cholera.”  The  priests, 
into  whose  parishes  this  wild- fire 
has  spread,  confess  themselves  as 
ignorant  of  its  origin  as  the  pea¬ 
santry  are. 

9.  Death  by  Lightning. — 
An  inquest  was  holden  at  the 
village  of  Ardington,  on  view  of 
the  body  of  Martha  Warman. 
When  returning  to  Hendred  from 
Wantage,  in  company  with  two 
young  men,  all  three  were  struck 
to  the  ground  by  lightning.  The 
two  young  men  got  up  immedi¬ 
ately  ;  but  their  companion  wras 
quite  dead.  Parts  of  her  dress 
were  torn,  her  face  of  a  dark  purple 
colour,  and  blood  flowing  from  her 
nose  and  mouth.  The  electric 
fluid  first  struck  her  on  the  left 
side  of  the  head,  and  running 
round  the  wire  of  her  bonnet,  passed 
over  the  right  breast,  tearing  the 
shawl  and  stays,  passing  down¬ 
wards,  slitting  the  glove  on  the 
right  hand,  and,  on  reaching  the 
ankles,  tore  to  pieces  the  stockings 
and  boots.  The  two  young  men  com¬ 
plained  only  of  a  slight  tingling  all 
over,  but  were  otherwise  unin¬ 
jured. 

12.  Antiquities.— -In  taking 
down  some  houses  in  Briggate, 
Leeds,  the  workmen  discovered  in 
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the  roof  a  small  room,  in  which 
were  found  several  implements 
used  in  coining,  and  a  shilling  of 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  of 
the  date  1567.  The  house  in 
which  they  were  found  was  occu¬ 
pied  in  the  reign  of  King  William 
III.,  by  a  Mr.  Arthur  Mangee,  a 
goldsmith,  who  was  convicted  of 
high  treason,  in  imitating  the  cur¬ 
rent  coin  of  the  realm,  at  the  as¬ 
sizes,  held  at  York,  Saturday,  the 
1st  of  August,  1696,  and  executed 
on  the  3rd  of  October  following, 
having  in  the  interval  been  twice 
reprieved.  The  principal  evidence 
against  him  was  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Norcross,  an  accomplice, 
who  stated  that  he  saw  him  stamp 
a  piece  of  mixed  metal  with  the 
head  of  Charles  II.  :  the  coining, 
he  said,  was  carried  on  in  a  small 
chamber,  formed  in  the  roof  of  the 
house.  This  room  was  visited  by 
the  then  mayor,  Mr.  Iveson,  and 
Aldermen  Massie,  Preston,  and 
Dodgson.  The  mayor  stated,  that, 
when  he  came  into  the  chamber 
which  led  into  this  room,  there 
was  what  he  supposed  to  be  a  clo¬ 
set  with  shelves,  but  it  turned  out 
to  be  the  staircase  leading  into  the 
private  room,  the  passage  to  which 
was  so  straight,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  pull  off  his  frock,  and  creep  on 
his  hands  and  knees,  and  that  in  the 
chamber  they  found  a  pair  of  shears 
and  some  clippings  of  half-crowns. 
The  Mace  now  used  by  the  Cor¬ 
poration  of  Leeds  was  made  by 
this  unfortunate  person,  as  ap¬ 
pears  by  the  following  inscrip¬ 
tion  : — a  Arthur  Mangey,  de  Leeds, 
— fecit,  1694  two  years  before 
his  execution. 

12.  Eton  Montem.  —  This 
year  took  place  the  'triennial  cele¬ 
bration  of  this  singular  ceremony, 
the  origin  of  which  is  obscure,  but 
which  appears  to  be  co-eval  with 


the  foundation  of  Eton  col¬ 
lege.  It  consists  of  a  procession, 
formed  by  the  whole  of  the  Eton 
scholars,  from  the  college  to  Salt- 
hill  on  the  Bath  road.  Previously, 
and  during  the  march  of  the  pro¬ 
cession,  a  collection  is  made  from 
the  company  who  are  in  attend¬ 
ance,  and  from  all  passengers  on 
the  road,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
captain,”  or  head  boy  on  the 
foundation  of  the  school,  prepara¬ 
tory  to  his  departure  for  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Cambridge.  The  money 
collected  is  called  “  Salt.”  It  is 
collected  by  the  upper  boys,  called 
“  salt-bearers,”  who  are  habited  in 
very  rich  and  fantastic  dresses. 
The  rest  of  the  scholars  are  dressed 
in  scarlet  or  blue  coats,  according 
to  their  rank  in  the  school,  and  the 
whole  spectacle  is  exceedingly 
lively  and  splendid.  On  the  pre¬ 
sent  occasion  the  dresses  and  deco¬ 
rations  surpassed  any  thing  wit¬ 
nessed  on  former  occasions,  and  the 
sum  of  money  collected  exceeded 
the  collection  of  any  former  period. 
It  amounted  to  nearly  1,200/.  The 
ceremony  was  attended  by  their 
Majesties,  accompanied  by  Prince 
George  of  Cambridge,  the  duchess 
of  Saxe  Weimar,  and  attended  by 
lord  and  lady  Howe  and  children, 
and  lady  Gore  and  family.  The 
procession,  after  parading  before 
their  Majesties,  proceeded  in  mili¬ 
tary  order,  with  banners  flying, 
and  accompanied  by  the  bands  of 
the  Life  Guards,  and  Scotch  Fusi- 
leers,  to  Salt-hill.  The  road  was 
literally  crammed  with  the  car¬ 
riages  of  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
together  with  a  very  dense  caval¬ 
cade  of  horsemen. 

12.  Thunder  Storm.-— Dur¬ 
ing  a  violent  thunder-storm  which 
broke  over  Stafford,  about  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  light¬ 
ning  entered  a  house  in  Eastgate-* 
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street.  It  severed  a  door  from  the 
wall,  and  descending  into  a  room 
below,  where  one  of  the  female 
domestics  was  scouring  a  door,  the 
brush  she  was  using  was  shivered 
to  atoms,  and  she  herself  was  de¬ 
prived  almost  entirely  of  the  use 
of  one  side.  In  other  rooms  of  the 
house  the  picture-frames  were  tar¬ 
nished,  and  several  of  the  inmates 
felt  a  shock.  Walsall  was  visited 
by  a  similar  storm,  the  rain  de¬ 
scending  in  torrents  for  nearly  two 
hours.  A  building  recently  erected 
for  a  warehouse  was  so  deluged  by 
the  water  from  the  adjoining  hills, 
that  the  foundation  gave  way. 
Fortunately  no  person  was  on  the 
premises.  In  the  vicinity  of  Li¬ 
verpool  the  damage  done  by  the 
thunder-storm  was  considerable. 
At  Walton,  the  lightning  struck 
two  labouring  men,  who  were 
mowing,  and  affrighted  by  the 
storm,  sought  shelter  under  a  tree. 
Their  fancied  security  was  but 
short-lived  ;  one  was  killed  upon 
the  spot,  and  the  other  dangerously 
injured.  The  shop  of  a  currier  in 
Liverpool,  was  likewise  struck,  and 
much  damaged.  The  windows 
were  shaken  from  their  frames,  and 
the  brick- work  partially  thrown 
down.  A  child  looking  out  of  the 
attic  story  had  her  side  frightfully 
scorched. 

13.  Hydrophobia. — An  in¬ 
quest  was  held  on  the  body  of 
Edward  Boutle,  aged  forty-six, 
who  died  in  the  London  Hospital. 
The  deceased  kept  a  fox  on  his 
premises  in  Wapping.  It  was 
very  tame  and  domesticated,  and 
both  the  deceased  and  his  children 
were  accustomed  to  play  with  it 
like  a  dog.  About  the  beginning 
of  May  last,  the  deceased  was  going 
to  sell  it  to  a  gentleman  to  take 
it  abroad,  but  on  putting  his  hand 
into  its  house  to  take  it  out,  the 


animal  bit  him  severely.  He  would 
not  have  surgical  advice,  and  the 
wound  healed  in  a  few  days.  The 
fox,  however,  died  in  a  rabid  state 
on  the  same  day  on  which  it  bit 
the  deceased.  On  the  10th  of 
June,  the  deceased  became  very 
ill,  and  appeared  to  be  mad.  He 
was  taken  to  the  hospital  in  a 
hackney-coach;  as  they  went  along, 
he  hung  his  body  half  out  of  the 
coach  window,  and  said  he  should 
be  suffocated ;  he  complained  of 
great  thirst  and  a  great  pain  in  his 
throat.  A  medical  assistant  at  the 
hospital,  stated,  that  when  the  de¬ 
ceased  was  brought  to  the  door,  he 
ran  wildly  through  the  passage 
into  the  garden,  and  refused  to 
come  in  at  the  door  again :  he 
requested  to  be  allowed  to  go  in  at 
the  window,  and  a  ladder  w^as  pro¬ 
cured,  by  which  he  voluntarily  en¬ 
tered  the  ward  through  the  win¬ 
dow.  The  presentation  of  liquid 
to  him  produced  strong  convul¬ 
sions.  He  could  not  swallow  any 
thing,  was  in  great  terror,  and  at 
last  could  not  hear  any  one  to  ap¬ 
proach  him.  Witness  examined 
the  body  after  death ;  there  was 
vascularity,  but  no  inflammation. 

w 

The  Jury  found  that  the  deceased 
had  died  of  hydrophobia  occasioned 
by  the  bite  of  a  rabid  fox. 

13.  Loss  of  Life  at  Sea  by 
Cholera. — The  ship  Brutus,  of 
384  tons  burthen,  sailed,  on  the 
18th  of  May  from  Liverpool  for 
Quebec.  She  had  on  board  330 
emigrants,  men,  wromen,  and  chil¬ 
dren,  who  with  the  crew  made  a 
total  of  349  souls.  Previous  to 
sailing,  the  vessel  underwent  the 
usual  examination  ;  the  crew  and 
passengers  were  apparently  healthy. 
She  carried  a  surgeon.  On  the  27th, 
the  ninth  day  out  from  Liverpool,  a 
healthy  man,  about  thirty  years  of 
age,  was  seized  with  malignant 
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cholera.  The  usual  remedies  were 
used,  and  he  recovered.  The  next 
case  was  that  of  an  old  woman, 
sixty  years  of  age,  who  died  in  ten 
hours  after  the  attack.  The  rav¬ 
ages  of  the  pestilence  then  rapidly 
increased,  the  deaths  being  numer¬ 
ous,  in  proportion  to  the  cases. 
The  greatest  number  of  deaths  was 
twenty-four  in  one  day.  The  dis¬ 
ease  began  to  attack  the  crew. 
The  captain  then  saw  that  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  voyage  was  to  risk  the 
lives  of  himself  and  the  survivors, 
as  well  as  the  property  intrusted 
to  his  care.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  his  vessel,  a  lazar-house, 
and  men,  women,  and  children 
dying  about  him,  he  resolved  to 
put  back  to  Liverpool,  on  the  3rd 
of  June,  and  the  Brutus  reached 
port  on  the  13th.  Up  to  that  day 
the  cases  had  been  117,  the  deaths 
eighty-one,  and  the  recoveries, 
thirty-six.  Seven  cases  remained 
when  the  vessel  entered  the  Mer¬ 
sey,  two  of  which  proved  fatal  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  making  the 
total  number  of  deaths  eighty- 
three.  Among  the  sufferers  were 
four  of  the  crew.  The  survivors 
were,  immediately  on  their  arrival 
at  Liverpool,  put  on  board  the 
Newcastle,  lazaretto  ship.  The 
passengers  had  found  themselves 
with  provisions.  Their  stock,  how¬ 
ever,  though  the  vessel  had  been 
only  twenty-six  days  at  sea,  was 
nearly  exhausted, — a  circumstance 
which  would  go  to  prove  that  the 
passengers  must,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  voyage,  have  stinted  them¬ 
selves  in  order  that  the  stock,  which 
is  never  superabundant  on  board 
of  emigrant  ships,  might  last  them 
till  their  arrival  at  Quebec.  How 
far  this  want  of  proper  sustenance, 
supposing  it  to  have  taken  place, 
may  have  tended  to  increase  the 
ravages  of  the  cholera,  is  worthy  of 


consideration.  So  short  had  the 
provisions  become,  that  a  fresh 
supply  was  required  immediately 
on  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  at  Li¬ 
verpool.  The  laudanum,  too,  was 
exhausted ;  so  limited  had  been 
the  quantity  originally  provided, 
or  so  great  the  quantity  actually 
administered  to  the  patients. 

15.  Reform  Festival  at 
Leeds. — The  passing  of  the  reform 
bill  was  celebrated  at  Leeds  on  the 
15th  of  June  by  a  public  dinner. 
For  this  entertainment  all  the 
available  space  in  that  vast  pile  of 
building,  the  Coloured  Cloth-hall, 
was  set  apart,  having  been  granted 
for  that  purpose  by  the  trustees. 
The  upper  room  of  that  building, 
which  is  of  dimensions  sufficient  to 
dine  many  hundred  persons,  was 
laid  with  tables  through  its  whole 
extent ;  and,  in  order  that  a  much 
greater  number  of  the  inhabitants 
might  join  in  the  festivity,  it  was 
determined  to  lay  tables  in  the 
whole  of  the  area  of  the  Cloth-hall, 
so  as  to  accommodate  upwards  of 
2,000  persons.  Hie  dinner  con¬ 
sisted  of  true  old  English  fare, 
namely,  roast  beef,  plum-pudding, 
and  good  ale  or  porter.  The  dinner 
was  exactly  the  same  in  the  upper 
room  as  in  the  area,  though  the 
price  in  the  former  was  3s.,  and  in 
the  latter  only  2s.  The  unsettled 
state  of  the  weather  suggested  the 
propriety  of  covering  the  tables 
in  the  area  with  a  canvass  awning, 
which  was  accordingly  done.  About 
700  tickets  were  taken  for  the 
upper  room  of  the  hall,  and  2,100 
for  the  area ;  a  considerably  larger 
number  of  the  latter  kind  might 
have  been  sold,  but  the  sale  was 
necessarily  limited  to  what  the 
space  would  accommodate.  The 
principal  manufacturers,  machine- 
maaers,  and  dyers,  of  the  town, 
finding  that  their  men  were  desir- 
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ous  of  partaking  in  the  celebration, 
presented  them  with  tickets.  As 
it  was  impossible  that  the  inn¬ 
keepers  who  provided  the  dinner 
should  find  the  requisite  number  of 
knives  and  forks,  plates,  &c.  for  so 
great  a  multitude,  each  steward 
provided  these  things  for  his  own 
party,  consisting  of  twelve  persons. 
In  order  to  obtain  an  entrance  to  the 
upper  room  of  the  hall,  a  window 
was  taken  out  on  the  north  side  of 
the  building,  through  which  the 
company  passed :  the  admission  to 
the  area  was  through  the  gates. 
The  morning  was  ushered  in  with 
the  firing  of  cannon,  and  the  ring¬ 
ing  of  the  parish-church  bells. 
Orange  flags  floated  from  many  a 
house  top,  from  the  high  chimnies 
of  factories,  and  on  vessels  in  the 
river.  At  twelve  o’clock  the  shops 
in  the  town  were  closed,  as  had 
previously  been  announced  by  the 
shopkeepers,  in  order  that  the 
young  men  might  enjoy  the  holiday 
and  festivity. 

]  8.  Attack  on  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  —  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  having  occasion  to  pay 
a  visit  to  the  mint,  a  crowd  of 
persons  collected  on  Tower-hill  to 
wait  his  return:  On  making  his 
appearance  at  the  gate,  he  was 
loudly  hissed  and  hooted  by  the 
crowd,  which  at  this  time  consisted 
of  several  hundred  individuals. 
He  rode  along  the  Minories,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  crowd,  which  was 
every  moment  increasing,  and  which 
continued  to  yell  and  hoot,  and  bawl 
out  abusive  epithets.  About  half 
way  up  the  Minories  he  was  met  by 
Mr.  Ballantine,  one  of  the  Thames 
police  magistrates,  who  asked  him, 
if  he  could  render  him  any  assist¬ 
ance?  His  grace  replied  in  the 
negative,  saying  that  he  did  not 
mind  what  was  going  on.  Nothing 
particular  occurred,  until  his  grace 


had  reached  about  the  m  iddle  of  Fen- 
church-street,  when  a  man  rushed 
forward  from  the  crowd,  and  catch¬ 
ing  hold  of  the  reins  of  the  horse’s 
bridle  with  one  hand,  endeavoured 
to  dismount  his  rider  with  the 
other,  and  would  have  succeeded, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  spirited 
conduct  of  the  groom,  and  a  body 
of  the  city  police,  who  came  up  at 
the  time.  The  mob  at  this  time  was 
very  great ;  but,  by  the  exertions 
of  the  police,  his  grace  was  escorted 
through  it,  and  along  Cheapside, 
without  any  personal  injury.  In 
Hoi  born,  however,  the  mob,  not 
satisfied  with  words,  began  to  use 
stones  and  filth.  The  duke  then 
rode  to  the  chambers  of  Sir  Charles 
Wetherell,  in  Stone-buildings, 
Lincoln’s  Inn,  the  mob  still  follow¬ 
ing.  He  remained  there  till  a 
body  of  police  arrived  from  Bow- 
street,  by  whom  he  was  escorted 
home.  The  day  on  which  this 
assault  was  made,  was  the  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and 
the  cause  of  it  was,  that  his  grace 
entertained,  in  regard  to  the  reform 
bill,  a  different  opinion  from  the 
rabble  of  London. 

Ip.  Assault  on  the  King. — 
TheirMajestieshavingattended  As¬ 
cot  races,  while  the  King  was  look¬ 
ing  out  of  the  window  of  the  stand, 
two  stones  were  thrown  from  the 
midst  of  the  crowd  below,  one  of 
which  struck  his  Majesty  severely 
on  the  forehead — but  the  hat  saved 
him  from  any  injury.  The  King 
forthwith  presented  himself  again 
at  the  window,  and  was  received 
with  the  loudest  cheers.  The 
offender,  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Collins,  was  immediately  seized 
by  the  persons  near  him.  He  had 
the  appearance  of  a  common  beggar, 
and  had  a  wooden  leg.  He  stated 
himself  to  be  in  connexion  with 
no  one  $  that  he  was  a  discharged 
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Greenwich  pensioner,  and  having 
sent  a  petition  to  his  Majesty,  to 
which  no  attention  had  been  paid, 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  have 
a  shy  at  the  King,  and  had  put 
three  stones  into  his  pocket  for  the 
first  opportunity.  On  his  exami¬ 
nation  before  the  magistrates,  he 
gave  the  following  account  of  him¬ 
self,  and  of  the  reason  of  his  offence: 
— u  I  own  that  I  committed  a  great 
fault  in  throwing  the  stones  at  the 
King.  On  the  l6th  of  December 
last  I  had  been  an  in-pensioner  in 
Greenwich  Hospital.  The  ward- 
keeper  was  sweeping  the  ward  up, 
and  I  told  him  that  he  had  no 
right  to  do  that  more  than  once  a 
day.  He  complained  to  Sir  K. 
Keats,  the  governor  of  the  hospital, 
and  I  was  expelled  for  life.  I  peti¬ 
tioned  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty 
to  have  the  pension  which  I  en¬ 
joyed  before  I  entered  the  hospital 
restored  to  me.  I  have  a  right  to 
it  by  an  act  passed  in  George  IV.’s 
reign,  which  declares,  that  seamen 
shall  have  the  same  pensions  on 
leaving  the  hospital  which  they 
had  before  going  into  it,  unless 
they  are  expelled  for  striking  the 
officers,  or  for  felony,  and  I  have 
done  nothing  of  that  kind.  On 
the  19th  of  last  April  I  petitioned 
the  King  to  have  my  pension  re¬ 
stored.  He  sent  an  answer  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty.  Mr.  Bar- 
row,  the  secretary,  sent  it  to  me 
at  the  Admiral  Duncan  public- 
house,  near  the  Admiralty.  The 
answer  was,  that  the  King  would 
do  nothing  for  me.  It  was  partly 
written  and  partly  printed.  I  was 
very  much  distressed— for  three 
days  and  nights  this  month  I  never 
broke  my  fast.  I  can  take  my  oath 
of  that.  The  King  never  did  me 
an  injury.  I  am  sorry  for  the  fault 
I  have  committed,  and  I  must 
suffer  for  it.  Distress  compelled  me. 


or  I  would  never  have  done  the 
like  of  it.  I  went  to  Admiral 
Rowley’s  t’other  day,  to  ask  for  a 
bit  of  victuals,  and  he  kicked  my 
- - What  is  done  can’t  be  un¬ 
done.  I  must  suffer  the  law.  Sir 
R.  Keats  has  broken  the  law  as 
well  as  myself,  for  he  had  no  right 
to  take  my  pension  from  me.  He 
is  the  only  man  who  is  allowed 
arbitrary  power  in  Great  Britain.” 
There  was  more  craft  than  truth 
in  this  autobiography.  He  had 
served  only  two  years  and  eight 
months  in  the  navy,  when  he  met 
with  an  accident  in  stowing  the 
booms  on  board  his  Majesty’s  ship 
Atalanta,  which  rendered  ampu¬ 
tation  of  the  left  leg  necessary.  He 
was  invalided  on  a  pension  of  1 0/., 
and;  on  the  1st  of  February,  1800, 
received  as  in-pensioner  of  Green¬ 
wich  hospital,  where  he  continued 
four  years,  and  was  then  dicharged 
to  the  out-pension.  At  this  time 
he  went  out  to  Halifax,  where  he 
was  received  into  the  King’s  service, 
and  obtained  a  cook’s  warrant, 
which  he  soon  afterwards  lost  for 
misconduct  j  and  in  1810  he  was 
again  admitted  to  Greenwich  hos¬ 
pital.  His  conduct  at  this  time 
was  so  bad,  that,  after  repeated 
trials  and  petty  punishments,  he 
was  expelled  on  the  11th  of  May, 
1811,  for  disorderly  and  disgraceful 
behaviour ;  but  he  shortly  after 
succeeded  in  getting  restored  to 
his  out-pension,  and  once  more 
obtained  a  cook’s  warrant,  which 
he  afterwards  forfeited,  by  striking 
an  officer  in  one  of  the  dock-yards. 
After  repeated  petitions  he  was, 
on  the  30th  of  August,  1817,  ad¬ 
mitted  for  the  third  time  into 
Greenwich  hospital,  and  appears 
to  have  been  more  quiet ;  for,  with¬ 
out  tracing  him  on  the  minutes  of 
council,  he  was  discharged,  at  his 
own  request,  to  the  out-pension. 
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on  the  18th  of  June,  1819.  On 
the  7th  of  July,  1 820,  he  was  ad¬ 
mitted  as  in-pensioner,  for  the 
fourth  time,  and  on  the  4th  of 
May  following  suspended  for  one 
year,  in  consequence  of  riotous  and 
disgraceful  conduct ;  and,  at  the 
expiration  of  that  period,  he  failed 
to  return,  and  was  made  “  run/* 
by  which  his  out-pension  became 
forfeited.  He  again  petitioned,  and 
again  succeeded  in  obtaining  his 
out-pension ;  and  on  the  5th  of 
June,  1830,  was  re-admitted,  for 
the  fifth  time,  into  Greenwich  hos¬ 
pital— a  degree  of  indulgence  and 
forbearance  almost  unprecedented, 
after  the  flagrant  misconduct  which 
stands  recorded  against  him.  His 
violent  propensities  were  not,  how¬ 
ever,  yet  conquered,  and  after 
several  repetitions  of  riotous  con¬ 
duct,  he  was  finally  expelled,  on 
the  1  Gth  of  December  last,  for 
creating  a  disturbance  in  his  ward, 
advising  the  ward-keeper  to  disobey 
the  orders,  and  for  using  violent 
and  improper  language.  After  the 
examination  he  was  committed  to 
take  his  trial  for  high  treason. 

20.  Murder  in  France. — 
The  following  occurrence  took  place 
at  a  village  near  Villefranche. 
Jane  Desroches,  a  native  of  the 
place,  where  she  lived  with  her 
mother,  was  married  about  the  10th 
of  June,  and  removed  with  her 
husband  to  a  town  at  some  short 
distance ;  she  set  out  on  the  20th 
from  her  home,  and  first  stopped 
at  the  house  of  her  sister,  in  a 
hamlet  on  her  way,  and,  finding 
that  she  and  her  husband  were 
already  gone  to  work  in  the  fields, 
murdered  their  infant,  left  in  a 
cradle,  by  cutting  its  throat  with  a 
knife.  She  next  proceeded  to  her 
mother’s  at  Pouilly,  whom  she 
killed  by  a  blow  with  a  pick-axe. 
Sh e  i  m  mediately  afterwards  entered 
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the  dwelling  of  a  female  neighbour, 
whom  she  stabbed  in  the  throat, 
and  threw  down  a  flight  of  stairs, 
but  the  wounds  were  not  mortal. 
The  infuriated  woman  then  entered 
another  house,  cut  the  throat  of 
a  child  between  seven  and  eight 
years  old,  who  was  in  bed,  and 
gave  several  slight  wounds  to  the 
mother,  who  came  in  on  hearing 
the  screams  of  her  child.  Here 
the  progress  of  the  carnage  was 
stopped  by  the  arrest  of  the  cri¬ 
minal. 

26.  Death  from  Starvation. 
An  inquisition  was  held  in  Aldgate 
workhouse,  Houndsditch,  on  view 
of  the  body  of  John  Collis,  aged 
fifty,  formerly  in  good  circum¬ 
stances,  who  died  for  want  of  the 
common  necessaries  of  life. 

A  watchman  belonging  to  Aid- 
gate  ward  deposed,  that  he  was  on 
duty  on  Friday  night  last,  when 
his  attention  was  attracted  to  the 
deceased,  who  was  (i  crouched  ” 
down  under  the  shambles  in 
Butcher-row.  He  was  nearly  in  a 
state  of  nudity,  and  his  emaciated 
appearance  indicated  that  he  was 
in  the  most  abject  state  of  wretch¬ 
edness.  With  considerable  diffi¬ 
culty  he  got  him  upon  his  legs, 
and  in  reply  to  questions  put  to 
him,  he  stated  his  name,  and  that 
he  belonged  to  St.  George’s  parish 
in  the  East ;  that  he  had  applied 
to  the  overseer  to  be  admitted  into 
the  workhouse,  but  had  been  re¬ 
fused.  Witness  asked  him  why  he 
did  not,  in  that  case,  apply  to  the 
magistrates  of  Lambeth-street  up¬ 
on  the  subject,  when  he  answer¬ 
ed,  that  he  considered  the  ma¬ 
gistrates  of  that  establishment 
quite  as  bad  as  the  parish  officers 
to  whom  he  had  already  applied 
in  vain.  He  made  no  further  re¬ 
mark,  but  managed  to  crawl  away. 
On  the  following  Sunday  night  lit 
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again  met  the  same  individual 
crawling  about  at  the  same  spot : 
he  then  told  him  that  he  had  again 
applied  at  the  workhouse  to  which  he 
belonged,  and  in  a  few  days  he  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  admitted,  but  he  was 
refused  immediate  admission.  While 
witness  was  talking  to  him,  he 
sank  down  under  a  butcher’s  block 
from  weakness  and  exhaustion,  and 
remained  insensible.  He  was  then 
carried  to  the  station-house,  where 
lie  was  attended  by  Mr.  Davis,  of 
the  Minories,  who,  after  adminis¬ 
tering  a  cordial  draught,  advised 
his  removal  to  the  poor-house, 
which  was  complied  with.  Inquiry 
had  been  made  of  the  overseers  of 
the  parish  alluded  to,  relative  to 
the  application  of  the  deceased 
for  admission  into  the  poor-house, 
but  none  of  them  recollected  the 
circumstance,  or  knew  anything  of 
the  deceased.  A  person,  in  whose 
house  the  deceased  had  formerly 
lodged,  said  he  was  a  single  man, 
respectably  connected,  and  lived 
like  a  gentleman  upon  his  property 
until  lately,  when  he  became  much 
reduced,  being  of  extravagant  ha¬ 
bits,  but  she  understood  he  had  con¬ 
siderable  property  yet  undecided 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  He  gave 
up  his  lodgings  about  six  months 
ago,  and  she  had  not  since  seen 
him.  He  enjoyed  very  good  health, 
and  was  stout  and  well  at  that 
time.  A  friend  deposed,  that  the 
deceased  called  at  his  house  on 
Wednesday  evening  last.  He  had 
not  seen  him  before  for  some  time, 
and  was  so  struck  at  his  altered 
and  emaciated  appearance,  that  he 
did  not  recognize  him,  and  was 
about  to  order  him  out  of  the  house. 
As  soon  as  he  was  satisfied  with 
his  identity,  being  convinced  of  his 
starving  and  needy  condition,  he 
invited  him  to  eat  and  drink,  but 
he  was  so  far  gone  that  he  was 


unable  to  do  either.  Before  he 
went  away  he  told  witness,  that 
he  had  the  same  day  applied  to  St. 
George’s  parish  for  admittance,  but 
had  been  refused.  The  deceased 
was  a  bashful  man,  and  possessed 
too  high  a  spirit  to  ask  a  favour 
from  any  of  his  friends,  or  he  might 
have  been  relieved.  A  surgeon 
deposed,  that  he  examined  the  de¬ 
ceased  at  the  station-house,  and 
found  his  pusle  so  feeble  as  to 
be  scarcely  perceptible ;  he  was 
covered  with  vermin,  and  alto¬ 
gether  in  a  most  deplorable  con¬ 
dition,  and  was  evidently  sinking 
for  want  of  common  necessaries. 
Having  administered  some  cordials, 
he  was  removed  to  the  work- 
house,  where  the  most  nourishing 
things  were  offered  him  in  vain  :  it 
was  then  too  late,  and  he  died  in 
the  course  of  the  day  from  absolute 
starvation. 

A  verdict  that  the  deceased  died 
from  starvation  was  accordingly 
returned. 

28.  Steam  Navigation.  ■— 
Daniel  Hallsey  and  John  Rule, 
masters  of  the  Essex  and  Rose 
Gravesend  steam -vessels,  appeared 
before  the  sitting  magistrates  at 
the  Thames  Police-office,  charged 
under  the  42d  section  of  the  by¬ 
laws  of  the  Waterman’s  Company, 
of  which  they  are  free,  with  having 
illegally  navigated  their  vessels  at 
a  greater  rate  or  speed  than  five 
miles  an  hour,  between  London- 
bridge  and  the  eastern  limits  of 
Limehouse-reach,  by  which  they 
had  incurred  penalties  of  5L  each." 

The  case  against  Mr.  Hallsey, 
of  the  Essex,  was  first  heard. 

Mr.  John  Oliver  stated,  that  on 
Sunday  evening  he  was  returning 
from  Greenwich,  along  with  his 
son  and  another  gentleman  in  a 
wherry,  and  on  arriving  in  Lime¬ 
house-reach,  right  abreast  of  Lime- 
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house  church,  he  saw  the  Essex 
and  Rose  coming  up  the  river  at  a 
most  rapid  and  dangerous  rate, 
causing  such  a  heavy  swell  that 
the  boats  and  small  craft  were 
tossed  about,  and  the  Thames  ap¬ 
peared  like  a  rough  sea.  He  was 
right  before  the  steamers,  and  ob¬ 
serving  there  was  great  danger  of 
being  run  down,  he  called  out 
loudly  for  the  steamers  to  slacken 
their  pace.  No  notice  was  taken  ; 
they  bore  rapidly  on,  and  but  for 
the  most  strenuous  and  skilful  ex- 
ertions  of  the  waterman,  all  in  the 
wherry  must  have  been  drowned. 
The  water  rose  to  the  height  of 
more  than  three  feet,  and  the  spray 
splashed  over  and  wetted  him.  He 
should  say  the  steamers  were  going 
at  the  rate  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
miles  an  hour,  and,  instead  of  keep¬ 
ing  in  the  middle  of  the  stream, 
as  was  usually  adopted,  the  Essex 
approached  close  to  the  shore  within 
six  feet  of  the  wherry.  The  two 
vessels  appeared  to  be  racing,  and 
the  Rose  was  evidently  trying  to 
get  by  the  Essex,  by  driving  her 
ashore.  He  was  close  to  the  Sur¬ 
rey  shore  when  this  happened.  In 
fact,  had  not  the  waterman  pulled 
close  to  the  bank,  nothing  could 
have  saved  them. 

Mr.  Edward  Morgan  confirmed 
Mr.  Oliver’s  statement.  The 
steamers,  in  his  opinion,  were 
going  at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles. 
The  waterman  said  the  speed  was 
fifteen. 

The  agent  to  the  Gravesend 
Steam  Packet  Company  asked  the 
witnesses  how  they  judged  of  the 
speed,  and  if  they  could  swear  the 
Essex  was  going  faster  than  five 
miles  an  hour.  Mr.  Oliver  said, 
lie  could  judge  by  the  manner  in 
which  the  steamers  passed  him, 
that  their  speed  was  ten  miles  an 
hour,  though  if  he  were  to  say 
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twelve,  he  should  be  nearer  the 
mark. 

Mr.  Hallsey,  in  defence,  said  he 
could  not  speak  to  the  exact  speed 
of  his  steamer  at  the  time  ;  but  he 
always  decreased  her  rate,  on  enter¬ 
ing  the  Pool,  and  if  he  saw  a  boat 
with  passengers  in  it,  he  always 
slackened  her  pace  still  farther.  The 
best  of  her  going  was  not  much 
more  than  eleven  knots  an  hour. 
The  engineer  said,  the  full  power 
of  the  wheels  was  thirty-one  revo¬ 
lutions  per  minute ;  but  he  eased 
them  to  twenty-seven  on  reaching 
Limehouse-hole,  on  Sunday  even¬ 
ing.  He  was  on  deck  when  the 
Essex  passed  Limehouse  church, 
and  he  could  not  exactly  tell  what 
her  speed  was,  but  she  was  kept 
at  twenty-seven  revolutions  until 
the  vessel  arrived  at  her  moorings 
at  London-bridge.  The  speed  of 
the  vessel,  at  thirty-one  revolu¬ 
tions  per  minute,  was  eleven  miles 
an  hour. 

Mr.  Ballantine  said,  that  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  statement,  the  vessel 
was  proceeding  at  the  rate  of 
more  than  eight  miles  an  hour, 
which  was  illegal.  Mr.  Hallsey 
said  it  was  impossible  to  know  ex¬ 
actly  at  what  rate  they  go. 

Mr.  Ballantine. — Then  you  must 
know. 

\ 

Mr.  Hallsey  said,  the  Essex  and 
Rose  were  certainly  opposition  ves¬ 
sels,  but  were  merely  coming  up 
the  river  together  by  accident  at 
the  time.  It  was  broad  water  in 
Limehouse-reach,  and  no  boat 
could  be  in  any  danger  there,  how¬ 
ever  great  the  speed  of  a  steamer. 

Captain  Rich  bell  said,  he  knew 
better,  and  that  it  was  highly 
dangerous  to  keep  so  close  in  shore 
at  a  great  speed.  It  was  enough 
to  stave  all  the  small  boats. 

Mr.  Ballantine,  after  consulting 
with  his  colleague,  addressed  the 
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defendant  as  follows  : — cc  We  con¬ 
vict  you  in  the  full  penalty  of  5/. 
and  costs,  for  navigating  your 
vessel  at  a  greater  rate  or  speed 
than  live  miles  an  hour,  between 
London-bridge  and  the  eastern 
limits  of  Limehouse-reach  ;  but  as 
I  know  you  cannot  do  this  with¬ 
out  endangering  people’s  lives,  and 
as  the  masters  of  vessels  are  bound, 
in  navigating  them,  not  to  put 
persons  in  fear,  which  you  have 
done,  I  call  upon  you  to  enter  into 
sureties  in  the  sum  of  100/.  to 
keep  the  peace,  and  be  of  good 
behaviour  for  the  next  twelve 
months,  and  if  there  is  any  excess 
in  the  speed  of  your  steam-vessel* 
I  shall  take  care  that  the  recog¬ 
nizances  are  returned,  in  which 
case  the  money  will  be  forfeited.” 

The  case  against  Mr.  John  Rule, 
master  of  the  Rose,  was  then  gone 
into,  and  supported  by  the  same 
evidence,  and  attended  with  a 
similar  result. 


JULY. 

A  Novelty  in  Posting.— Mr. 
Babbage,  in  his  work  on  the  Econo¬ 
my  of  Manufactures,  suggestsanew 
plan  of  conveying  the  mail.  The 
immense  revenue  of  the  post-office 
would  afford  means  of  speedier 
conveyance  ;  the  letter-bags  do  not 
ordinarily  weigh  a  hundred  pounds, 
and  are  yet  conveyed  in  bulky 
machines  of  many  thousand  times 
the  weight,  drawn  by  four  horses, 
and  delayed  by  passengers.  Mr. 
Babbage  proposes  the  erection  of 
pillars  along  each  line  of  road  ; 
these  pillars  are  to  be  connected  by 
inclined  wires,  or  iron  rods,  along 
which  the  letters,  inclosed  in  cy¬ 
linders  attached  to  the  rods  by 
rings,  are  to  slide ;  persons  sta¬ 
tioned  on  these  columns  are  to 
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forward  the  cylinders  from  each 
point,  after  having  extracted  the 
contents  belonging  to  their  own 
station.  In  this  manner  it  is  cal¬ 
culated  that  a  letter  might  be 
sent  (from  pillar  to  post),  to  the 
birth est  limits  of  the  land  in  the 
course  of  a  very  small  portion  of 
time  j  from  London  to  York,  pro¬ 
bably,  in  an  hour  or  two.  In  the 
absence  of  pillars,  and  in  the  in¬ 
terior  districts,  it  is  suggested  that 
church  steeples,  properly  selected, 
might  answer  the  purpose ;  and  in 
London  the  churches  might  be 
used  for  the  circulation  of  the  two¬ 
penny  post. 

4.  Hydrophobia. — An  inqui¬ 
sition  was  held  on  the  body  of 
Mary  Ann  Ferguson,  aged  14,  one 
of  the  children  belonging  to  the 
Gore-lane  Charitv-school,  at  Ken- 
sington. — Eliza  Tott,  a  little  girl 
belonging  to  the  same  school, 
stated  that,  on  last  Whit  Tuesday 
in  the  afternoon,  she  was  standing 
with  the  deceased  at  the  door  of 
the  school-house,  when  an  old 
woman,  with  a  red-coloured  dog, 
came  up  and  begged.  The  de¬ 
ceased  put  her  hand  on  the  dog  to 
pat  him,  when  the  animal  flew  at 
her,  and  bit  her  severely  on  the 
arm  ;  in  pulling  the  dog  from  her 
she  tore  the  flesh  very  much.  The 
schoolmistress  washed  the  wound 
with  warm  water,  and  sent  the 
deceased  to  Mr.  Wright,  the  parish 
surgeon.  He  dressed  the  wound, 
and  told  her  to  come  again  the 
next  morning.  She  went  with 
the  deceased  the  second  day,  when 
he  dressed  it  again,  and  said  it  was 
doing  well.  After  having  it 
dressed  several  mornings,  Mr. 
Wright  gave  her  some  plaister,  and 
told  her  that  her  mistress  would 
be  able  to  dress  it  in  future,  and  in 
a  few  days  it  was  quite  healed. 
Mrs,  Foxhall,  the  schoolmistress, 
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after  giving  similar  testimony  as 
to  the  healing  of  the  deceased’s 
arm,  stated  that,  six  days  ago,  the 
deceased  complained  to  her  of  a 
violent  head-ache.  On  the  follow¬ 
ing  day  she  gave  her  some  salts, 
and  she  appeared  better  on  the 
Saturday.  On  the  next  day  the 
deceased  came  to  her  bed-room  and 
said,  that  she  had  been  ill  all  night 
and  had  had  no  sleep,  and  wished  to 
sit  in  her  room  which  she  con¬ 
sented  to.  On  the  Monday  she  be¬ 
came  worse,  and  was  quite  deli¬ 
rious.  Every  thing  she  could  get 
hold  of  she  threw  about  the  room, 
and  begged  that  the  other  children 
in  the  school  might  be  kept  out  of 
her  sight,  as  she  could  not  bear  to 
look  at  them.  The  witness  im¬ 
mediately  sent  for  a  surgeon. 

Mr.  Badgely  stated,  that  he  first 
saw  the  deceased  about  10  o’clock 
on  Monday  night.  She  was  then 
labouring  under  all  the  symptoms 
of  hydrophobia.  Fie  remained  with 
her  until  1  o’clock  in  the  morning  ; 
she  was  extremely  violent,  and  he 
sent  for  a  nurse  from  the  work- 
liouse  to  attend  upon  her.  About 
10  o’clock  the  following  morning 
she  was  conveyed  to  the  workhouse, 
and  witness  attended  her,  and  did 
every  thing  in  his  power.  The 
trustees  were  at  that  moment  sit¬ 
ting  at  the  workhouse,  and  they 
immediately  gave  directions  to  re¬ 
quest  the  aid  of  all  the  medical 
men  in  Kensington;  about  12 
o’clock  about  fifteen  surgeons  had 
seen  her,  but  they  gave  no  hopes 
of  her  recovery.  The  deceased 
continued  in  the  most  frightful 
agony  until  1  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon*  when  she  expired.  She  died 
of  hydrophobia. 

The  jury,  after  a  short  consul¬ 
tation,  returned  a  verdict  f‘  That 
the  deceased  died  from  hydropho¬ 
bia,  caused  by  the  bite  of  a  dog." 


6.  Life  Insurance.— King’s 
Bench,  Guildhall. — Kin  near  v. 
Borradaile  and  others.— This  was 
an  action  brought  by  the  execu¬ 
trix  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Kin- 
near,  of  the  firm  of  Kinnear  and 
Co.  bankers,  against  the  directors 
of  the  Rock  Insurance  Company 
on  a  policy  of  insurance  for  2,000/. 
on  the  life  of  Mr.  Thomas  Kin- 
near.  The  defendants  had  pleaded 
that  they  were  not  liable,  as  the 
deceased  had  committed  suicide. 
The  case  appeared  in  evidence  as 
follows  - 

Robert  Logan,  one  of  the  part¬ 
ners  of  Kinnear  and  Company. — 
The  deceased  took  an  active  part 
in  the  business,  and  attended  in 
the  bankinghouse  almost  daily.  His 
house  was  in  the  Regent’s  Park, 
but  as  it  was  not  completely  fi¬ 
nished,  his  family  were  at  Brighton. 
He  had  been  in  the  habit  of  going 
down  to  Brighton  on  Saturday, 
and  returning  on  Monday,  but  had 
not  done  so  lately.  He  had  taken 
a  loan  of  QfiOOl.  from  the  firm, 
and  was  debtor  to  that  amount. 
The  house  had  some  transactions, 
but  not  very  large,  in  the  foreign 
funds.  By  order  of  some  of  our 
correspondents  we  had  applied  their 
money  in  purchasing  foreign  stock. 
We  had  lent  money  belonging  to 
Sir  Matthew  W.  Ridley  and  Co. 
on  various  securities,  and  were 
answerable  for  it  whether  the  secu¬ 
rities  rose  or  fell.  I  cannot  tell, 
within  100,000/.,  the  amount  of 
foreign  securities  held  by  us  at  the 
time  of  Mr.  Kinnear’s  death.  Mr. 
Kinnear  brought  a  considerable 
capital  into  the  business.  His 
estate  is  not  debtor  to  the  house. 
About  9,000/.  of  the  money  be¬ 
longing  to  Ridley  and  Co.  had 
been  lent  to  him,  which  was  se¬ 
cured  by  10,000/.  of  French  4  per 
cents.  Mr.  Kinnear  had  been 
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expecting,  shortly  before  his  death, 
French  certificates  to  be  returned 
by  the  house  of  Messrs.  Roth  child. 
After  his  death,  I  found  among 
Ridley  and  Go’s,  securities,  the 
following  letter,  dated  19th  Octo¬ 
ber,  1830,  the  day  before  his  death, 
addressed  to  Mr.  Rothschild :  u  The 
French  certificates  are  the  property 
of  Sir  M.  W.  Ridley  and  Co.,  to 
whom,  or  to  some  person  on  their 
behalf,  deliver  them  in  my  ab¬ 
sence/’  I  saw  Mr.  Kinnear  at 
the  counting-house,  between  five 
and  six  o’clock  on  the  evening  be¬ 
fore  his  death.  He  was  then  do¬ 
ing  business  as  usual,  and  in  his 
usual  health  and  spirits.  His  age 
was  between  35  and  40 ;  he  was  a 
man  of  regular  habits,  and  was 
not,  to  my  knowledge,  subject  to 
any  complaint.  The  day  before 
his  death,  he  told  me  he  had  been 
summoned  to  attend  on  a  special 
jury  on  the  following  day,  and  might 
not  therefore  be  able  to  come  to 
the  counting-house.  The  money 
which  we  had  of  Ridley  and  Co. 
has  been  repaid.  There  had  been 
no  considerable  fluctuation  in  the 
French  funds  recently  before  the 
19th  of  October,  1830,  but  they 
had  been  much  higher  before  the 
revolution,  in  July  of  that  year, 
the  five  per  cents  having  then  been 
108.  They  have  not  reached  100 
since.  We  paid  Ridley  and  Co.  a 
fixed  interest  for  the  money  we 
had  of  them,  and  the  rate  of  it  was 
regulated  by  the  English  market. 
We  advised  them  of  the  securities, 
which  we  changed  from  time  to 
time  at  our  discretion. 

Th  omas  Thompson,  servant  with 
Mr.  Kinnear  at  the  time  of  his 
death. — The  family  were  at  Brigh¬ 
ton  while  the  house  was  finishing, 
but  Mr.  Kinnear  slept  in  it.  He 
did  not  generally  dine  at  home.  He 
was  very  regular  in  his  habits,  and 


was  apparently  in  good  health.  On 
the  19th  of  October,  he  told  me 
he  would  perhaps  come  home,  and 
take  some  dinner.  He  came  home 
a  few  minutes  before  9  o’clock  in 
the  evening.  On  seeing  the  dinner 
things  prepared,  he  told  me  I 
might  take  them  away,  and  asked 
for  a  biscuit.  There  was  nearly 
half  a  bottle  of  wine  on  the  table. 
I  left  him  sitting  in  the  library. 
Fie  told  me,  I  need  not  call  him 
in  the  morning,  he  would  ring  if 
he  wanted  me.  About  twelve 
o’clock  I  awoke,  and  thought  I 
heard  a  footstep  up  stairs.  I  rose, 
and  saw  Mr,  Kinnear  coming  out 
of  the  dining-room,  and  going  up 
stairs.  He  had  nothing  on  but  his 
shirt,  and  no  light.  Fie  asked  me 
how  I  came  to  be  out  so  late.  I 
answered,  I  had  not  been  out,  but 
had  thought  I  heard  a  noise.  Fie 
said  I  might  come  up  and  see.  I 
followed  him  up  stairs.  He  was 
in  bed  before  I  got  to  the  room.  I 
asked,  are  you  asleep,  Sir?  He 
gave  no  answer.  I  then  went  to 
the  dining-room,  and  saw  the 
shutters  open,  but  I  don’t  think  I 
had  closed  them.  The  window  was 
up  about  a  foot.  I  had  thought 
while  I  was  asleep,  that  I  heard 
the  bar  fall.  I  went  up  to  the 
drawing-room  and  library,  to  see 
if  I  had  closed  the  shutters  there. 
As  I  came  out  of  the  drawing¬ 
room,  Mr.  Kinnear  opened  his 
door.  I  asked  him  if  I  should  fetch 
a  light;  he  said,  “  you  may  give 
me  yours,  if  you  please.”  Fie  was 
then  in  his  shirt.  There  was  no¬ 
thing  particular  in  his  appearance. 

I  went  down,  and  heard  him  go 
up  stairs.  In  about  ten  min¬ 
utes  I  went  up  stairs  again,  I 
found  Mr.  Kinnear’s  door  fastened, 
and  the  light  put  out.  Next  morn¬ 
ing  his  bell  rung  at  twenty-five 
minutes  past  nine.  I  took  up'some 
G  2 
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liot  water  which  I  set  down  by  the 
bed-room  door,  knocking  at  the 
door ;  I  went  up  again  about  ten  ; 
the  water  was  still  at  the  door.  I 
had  heard  no  groaning  or  hard 
breathing.  I  was  not  informed  that 
there  had  been  any  groaning.  I 
was  not  taken  into  the  drawing¬ 
room  by  some  of  the  workmen, 
who  thought  they  heard  a  groan¬ 
ing.  I  fetched  Mr.  Trotter,  who 
knocked  at  the  bed-room.  There 
was  no  answer,  and  he  could  not 
get  in,  as  the  door  was  fastened 
on  the  inside.  One  of  the  work¬ 
men  then  got  a  ladder,  which  he 
put  up  to  the  window.  He  came 
down  and  said  he  could  see  no¬ 
thing.  I  then  went  up  the  ladder, 
got  into  the  room,  opened  the  door, 
and  let  Mr.  Trotter  in.  I  went 
to  the  bed,  and  saw  Mr.  Kinnear, 
whose  face  was  very  white.  There 
was  nothing  coming  from  his 
mouth,  and  no  stain  on  his  pillow. 
He  looked  exactly  like  a  corpse.  I 
went  for  a  medical  man,  Mr.  Love- 
grove.  I  came  back  about  half- 
past  one,  and  went  into  the  bed¬ 
room.  When  I  was  dusting  the 
library  in  the  morning,  I  found  a 
piece  of  red  paper,  the  cover  of  a 
phial,  lying  on  the  library  table, 
and  there  was  a  piece  of  blue  paper 
also — a  square  piece  of  paper.  It 
had  the  appearance  of  having  had 
something  in  it. 

Cross-examined. — I  Jived  with 
Mr.  Kinnear,  when  he  was  at  Wal¬ 
thamstow.  He  was  a  married  man 
with  eight  children.  The  youngest 
was  a  baby  four  or  live  months  old. 
Mr.  Kinnear  was  a  domestic  man, 
and  very  much  attached  to  his  wife 
and  children.  He  appeared  to  be 
a  very  religious  man.  He  went 
to  church  regularly,  and  had  fa¬ 
mily  worship  in  his  house.  He  had 
taken  the  house  in  Cornwall-ter- 
race  in  the  summer  of  1830.  He 


was  making  considerable  improve¬ 
ments  in  it.  He  attended  person¬ 
ally  to  what  was  going  on,  and 
appeared  to  take  great  interest  in 
the  work.  Mr.  Kinnear  was  a 
kind  master,  but  reserved  with 
his  servants.  On  the  Monday  and 
Tuesday  mornings,  instead  of  tak¬ 
ing  tea  and  meat  as  usual  for  his 
breakfast,  he  took  only  bread  and 
milk.  He  had  done  so  before 
sometimes  when  he  was  unwell.  It 
was  usual  for  him  to  have  wine  or 
ale  in  his  bed-room.  There  is  a 
water-closet  upon  the  ground  floor; 
but  Mr.  Kinnear  could  not  get  in, 
as  the  painter  had  locked  the  door 
on  the  inside.  From  the  noise  I 
heard  on  the  Tuesday  night  I 
thought  that  Mr.  Kinnear  had 
made  an  attempt  to  go  into  the 
water-closet.  When  I  saw  him 
going  up  stairs,  I  observed  nothing 
unusual  in  his  manner.  He  ap¬ 
peared  quite  collected.  There  is 
a  water-closet  on  the  second  floor. 
I  heard  Mr.  Kinnear  go  up  stairs, 
and  I  thought  I  heard  a  door  shut. 
I  believe  he  went  to  the  water- 
closet  on  the  second  floor.  There 
was  nothing  in  what  I  saw  or  heard 
that  gave  me  the  smallest  suspicion 
or  fear. 

Nathaniel  Bates. — In  October, 
1830,  I  worked  as  a  painter  at  Mr. 
Kinnear’s  house,  in  Cornwalhter- 
race.  On  the  morning  of  Wednes¬ 
day,  the  20th  of  October,  about 
ten  o’clock,  one  of  the  carpenters 
came  down  stairs  and  spoke  to  me. 
In  consequence  of  what  he  said  I 
went  up  stairs  to  Mr.  Kinnear’s 
bed- room  door.  I  saw  his  boots 
and  some  water  there.  I  went 
there  again  before  twelve  o’clock. 
I  then  listened  at  the  door.  I  had 
seen  Thompson  before  that  time. 
I  looked  through  the  spindle  and 
saw  Mr.  Kinnear,  who  appeared 
to  be  breathing  rather  high.  A 
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proposal  was  made  to  Thompson  to 
open  the  door.  Thompson  objected 
on  the  ground  that  his  master  had 
told  him  on  the  night  before  not 
to  come  up  till  he  rang  the  bell. 
I  did  not  hear  Mr.  Kinnear’s  bell 
ring.  I  heard  groaning  in  the 
bed-room  about  a  quarter  to  one. 
That  was  before  Thompson  went 
to  Mr.  Trotter.  I  and  other 
workmen  were  listening.  There 
was  a  dark  mark  on  the  cheek. 
There  was  a  bottle  on  the  table, 
with  a  wine  glass  and  tumbler. 

James  Laser. — I  was  employed 
as  a  painter  in  Mr.  Kinnear’s  house, 
on  Wednesday,  the  20th  of  Octo¬ 
ber.  I  was  working  in  the  room 
below  the  bed-room.  We  used 
generally  to  see  Mr.  Kinnear  about 
seven  or  half-past  seven.  On  the 
Wednesday,  between  eleven  and 
twelve  o’clock,  my  attention  was 
called  to  the  extraordinary  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  Mr.  Kinnear  not 
being  up  at  that  time.  I  and 
another  workman  went  up  stairs, 
and  listened  at  the  bed-room  door, 
and  heard  some  very  heavy  groans. 
We  proposed  to  Thompson  to  go 
into  the  bed-room,  but  he  objected, 
saying  his  master  had  been  poorly 
the  night  before,  and  had  desired 
him  not  to  go  to  him  until  he  rang 
the  bell.  I  did  not  hear  any  bell 
ring.  I  afterwards  looked  through 
the  spindle  of  the  door,  and  saw  Mr. 
Kinnear  heaving  very  violently,  I 
said  to  Thompson,  a  Good  God 
open  the  door,  or  I’ll  call  the  first 
person  I  can,  and  have  it  broken 
open.”  When  we  got  into  the  room 
Mr.  Kinnear’s  right  hand  had  just 
slipped  off  the  pillow.  His  left 
hand  was  on  his  breast,  on  which 
there  were  some  dark  spots,  as  if 
pressed  by  his  fingers.  When  Mr. 
Lovegrove  came,  he  took  up  the 
tumbler  in  the  room,  put  his  fin¬ 
ger  to  it,  and  tasted  it.  He  was 


then  asked  a  question.  He  made 
no  answer,  but  shook  his  head. 
Mr.  Lovegrove  then  ordered  us  all 
out  of  the  room.  Mr.  Trotter  told 
us  that  we  had  better  leave  the 
premises,  and  he  would  take  care 
that  we  should  be  paid. 

Mr.  Hubert.— I  am  senior  clerk 
in  the  Rock  office.  Some  person 
called  at  the  office  to  know  what 
was  necessary  to  be  done  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  the  claim.  When  a  loss 
is  applied  for,  the  office  requires  to 
know  something  about  the  manner 
of  the  death.  I  gave  the  usual 
information.  A  certificate  of  Mr. 
Kinnear’s  burial  was  afterwards 
brought  to  the  office,  and  a  refer¬ 
ence  was  given  to  Mr.  Morgan,  a 
medical  man,  residing  at  Waltham¬ 
stow.  Application  was  afterwards 
made  to  know  whether  the  in¬ 
formation  received  from  Mr.  Mor¬ 
gan  was  satisfactory.  I  told  the 
person  Mr.  Morgan  had  mentioned 
the  inquest,  and  that  the  office 
would  require  a  copy  of  the  depo¬ 
sitions.  A  copy  was  afterwards 
furnished.  A  clerk  of  the  plaintiff’s 
attorney  called  at  the  office  after¬ 
wards  to  ascertain  the  time  of 
payment. 

Cross-examined.- — That  was  in 
April,  1831.  The  directors  had 
some  time  previously  ordered  the 
policy  to  be  registered  for  payment 
on  the  14th  of  April. 

Mr.  William  Lovegrove,  apothe¬ 
cary  in  Baker-street. — I  was  called 
in  on  Wednesday,  the  20th  of 
October.  I  found  the  body  on  the 
bed  lying  on  the  right  side.  Life 
was  extinct.  The  countenance 
was  pale.  The  extremities  were 
cold.  There  was  no  particular  ap¬ 
pearance  on  the  lips.  There  was  a 
small  discharge  of  saliva.  There 
were  no  marks  of  perspiration. 
There  was  a  decanter,  a  tumbler, 
and  two  wine-glasses  in  the  room 
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There  was  about  a  spoonful  of 
sherry  in  one  of  the  wine-glasses. 
The  tumbler  appeared  to  have  had 
water  in  it.  I  sent  the  workmen 
away.  Mr.  Trotter  and  I  re¬ 
mained  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
I  searched  the  room  to  see  whether 
any  phial,  or  any  thing  could  be 
found.  I  saw  the  body  again  on 
the  Saturday  morning.  That  was 
after  the  inquest.  I  was  present 
at  the  opening  of  the  body.  The 
head  was  opened.  There  was  blood 
found  in  the  stomach.  It  was  in  a 
state  of  decomposition,  which  was 
likely  to  have  arisen  after  death. 
There  was  some  food  found  in  the 
stomach  with  the  blood.  I  should 
think  there  was  as  much  as  three 
pints  of  blood  in  the  stomach.  The 
blood-vessels  of  the  stomach  were 
not  examined.  The  vessels  of  the 
brain  were  rather  more  turgid  than 
is  natural,  but  there  were  no  par¬ 
ticular  appearances.  The  scrotum 
presented  the  appearance  of  putre¬ 
faction.  The  colour  of  the  body 
was  pale.  I  was  one  of  the  persons 
who  prepared  a  report  for  the  jury. 
The  stomach,  the  intestines,  and 
the  brain  were  examined.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  chest  was  not  examined. 
No  tests  were  applied  to  ascertain 
the  presence  of  any  vegetable 
poison.  A  small  portion  of  lunar 
caustic  was  drawn  along  the  surface 
of  the  stomach,  to  ascertain  whether 
there  was  any  mineral  poison. 

Cross-examined.  —  There  was 
nothing  in  the  wine-glass  but  pure 
sherry.  1  am  sure  there  was 
nothing  poisonous  in  that  glass. 
The  tumbler  was  empty.  I  am 
certain  I  did  not  put  it  to  my 
mouth.  I  did  shake  my  head,  but 
not  to  indicate  my  belief  that  Mr. 
Kinnear  had  taken  poison.  There 
were  no  marks  of  convulsions.  The 
appearance  of  Mr.  Kinnear  s  face 
was  rather  composed.  There  was 


some  portion  of  meat  mixed  with 
the  blood  in  the  stomach.  There 
was  no  smell  of  laudanum.  There 
had  been  no  vomiting  in  the  room. 
Prussic  acid  has  a  very  strong 
smell.  There  was  no  smell  of 
prussic  acid  in  the  room.  There 
was  a  smell  of  sherry  wine  about 
the  nostrils,  but  not  of  prussic  acid 
or  laudanum.  There  was  no  laud¬ 
anum  in  the  stomach.  Laudanum 
in  the  stomach  would  retain  its 
smell  for  a  considerable  time.  Drs. 
Paterson  and  Sigmund,  Mr.  Buck- 
land,  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  Mr. 
Watkins,  assisted  in  the  examina¬ 
tion.  In  my  opinion  the  cause  of 
Mr.  Kinnear’s  death  was  the  rup¬ 
ture  of  a  blood  vessel,  pouring  out 
a  quantity  of  blood  into  the  stomach. 
The  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel  in 
the  stomach  may  produce  death. 
If  the  blood  were  poured  out  slowly 
after  a  rupture,  it  might  be  some 
time  before  death  would  be  pro¬ 
duced.  It  might  cause  moaning 
or  rattling  in  the  throat.  There 
could  not  have  been  so  much  blood 
found  in  Mr.  Kin  near’s  stomach, 
unless  a  vessel  had  been  ruptured. 
The  rupture  of  a  blood  vessel  would 
account  for  all  the  symptoms  which 
I  saw.  The  other  gentlemen  agreed 
with  me  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
death. 

Re-examined. — The  blood  was 
putrid.  I  never  before  saw  a  death 
by  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel.  I 
shook  my  head  at  seeing  Mr. 
Kinnear.  I  did  not  do  so  from 
having  smelt  or  tasted  some  of  the 
glasses.  The  chest  was  examined, 
and  there  was  found  some  fluid, 
amounting  to  about  six  ounces,  on 
one  side,  and  seven  on  the  other. 
The  fluid  was  blood  and  serum. 

Mr.  Charles  Aston  Key,  surgeon 
at  Guy’s  Hospital. — I  have  heard 
the  account  given  by  all  the  wit¬ 
nesses  of  the  appearance  of  Mr. 
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Kinnear’s  body.  I  have  known 
several  deaths  by  rupture  of  the 
blood  vessels  in  the  stomach.  If 
the  rupture  of  a  blood  vessel 
happens  to  a  man  in  good  health, 
it  certainly  will  not  produce  death 
unless  it  be  in  very  large  quantities. 
I  believe  it  would  produce  vomit¬ 
ing.  The  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel 
in  the  stomach  would  not  be  con¬ 
sistent  with  turgidityof  the  brain. 
As  far  as  my  judgment  goes,  I 
should  say  Mr.  Kinnear’s  death 
had  not  been  produced  by  the  rup¬ 
ture  of  a  blood  vessel  in  the 
stomach.  Blood  and  serum  in  the 
cavities  of  the  chest  would  not,  in 
such  a  case,  be  produced  either 
immediately  after  or  at  the  moment 
of  death.  Laudanum  rarely  pro¬ 
duces  vomiting.  It  has  a  tendency 
to  check  it.  Laudanum  produces 
death,  in  general,  from  three  to 
fourteen  or  sixteen  hours.  It 
frequently  happens  that  large 
quantities  of  laudanum  are  taken, 
and  no  vestige  of  it  is  found  after 
death,  by  smell,  or  otherwise.  The 
state  immediately  preceding  death 
by  persons  taking  laudanum,  is 
that  of  lethargy,  sometimes  heavi¬ 
ness  of  breathing,  and  difficulty  of 
respiration.  After  death  it  produces 
a  somewhat  livid  appearance.  Be¬ 
fore  death  the  face  is  sometimes  a 
little  swoln,  and  the  lips  dark. 
Difficulty  of  respiration  may  pro¬ 
duce  serum  in  the  chest.  I  have 
been  inclined  to  suspect  that  Mr. 
Kinnear’s  death  was  produced  by 
some  poisonous  agency-narcotic 
poison. 

Cross-examined.- — It  would  have 
been  proper  to  have  opened  the 
lungs  and  the  heart.  That  might 
possibly  have  thrown  more  light 
on  the  cause  of  death.  1  can’t 
conceive  it  possible  that  there 
should  have  been  a  disease  of  the 
heart  which  would  have  produced 


death  without  the  patient’s  com¬ 
plaining  of  it.  Generally  speaking, 
laudanum  retains  its  smell  for 
some  time.  I  never  saw  or  heard 
of  a  case  of  death  by  laudanum, 
where  there  was  so  great  an  effu¬ 
sion  of  blood  in  the  stomach,  as 
has  been  described  in  this  case. 
Pi  ’ussic  acid  taken  in  small  quan¬ 
tities  retains  a  very  strong  smell. 

Mr.  Joseph  Henry  Green,  one 
of  the  surgeons  at  St.  Bartholomew’s 
hospital,  and  a  professor  of  surgery 
at  King’s  College  ; — having  heard 
the  evidence  of  the  several  witnes¬ 
ses  in  this  case,  I  don’t  think  that 
any  strong  or  positive  opinion  can 
be  given,  but  it  is  most  consistent 
with  my  belief  that  Mr.  Kinnear 
died  from  narcotic  poison.  I  am 
not  convinced  that  the  fluid  which 
was  found  in  the  stomach  was 
blood  5  but  if  it  were,  I  do  not 
think  that  the  appearances  would 
have  been  such  as  have  been  de¬ 
scribed,  nor  that  the  circumstances 
before  death  would  have  been  such 
as  have  been  stated,  had  the  cause 
of  death  been  the  rupture  of  a 
blood-vessel  in  the  stomach  5  but 
with  regard  to  the  expression 
“  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel  in  the 
stomach,”  I  rather  object  to  it, 
for  in  all  the  cases  that  I  have 
known,  where  there  has  been  an 
effusion  of  blood  in  the  stomach, 
there  has  been  no  rupture  of  a 
blood-vessel.  The  serum  in  the 
chest  could  have  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  blood  in  the  stomach ; 
but  it  is,  I  believe,  consistent  with 
the  supposition  of  death  by  laud¬ 
anum. 

Mr.  Alfred  Taylor,  lecturer  on 
medical  jurisprudence  in  Guy’s 
hospital. — I  do  not  think  that 
Mr.  Kinnear’s  death  was  produced 
by  any  rupture  of  a  blood  vessel  in 
the  stomach.  I  should  infer  from 
the  circumstances  of  the  death 
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that  some  narcotic  poison  had  been 
the  cause  of  the  death.  There  is 
sometimes  no  power  of  detecting 
the  presence  of  laudanum. 

Cross-examined.  - —  I  have  not 
known  cases  of  death  by  laudanum 
where  there  has  been  any  blood  in 
the  stomach,  but  I  do  not  consider 
that  the  fact  of  blood  in  the  sto¬ 
mach  militates  against  the  suppo¬ 
sition  of  death  by  laudanum.  I 
never  saw  a  case  of  death  by  rupture 
of  a  blood-vessel  in  the  stomach. 
I  consider  the  blood  in  the  stomach 
to  proceed  from  the  exudation  of 
the  minute  vessels. 

Re-examined.  —  If  I  had  ex¬ 
amined  the  body,  I  should  have 
gone  much  further  than  Mr.  Love- 
grove.  There  are  certain  tests  for 
the  discovery  of  the  presence  of 
laudanum,  and  it  is,  I  believe, 
usual,  and  certainly  it  is  proper, 
for  those  who  examine  bodies  where 
death  is  supposed  to  have  been 
caused  by  poison,  to  employ  those 
tests.  In  answer  to  a  question  by 
lord  Tenterden,  the  witness  stated, 
that  the  effusion  of  blood  from  the 
vessels  would  stop  instantly  upon 
death. 

Mr.  Wetenhall,  a  stock-broker, 
presented  a  printed  list  of  the  prices 
of  stocks  in  the  year  1830,  and 
spoke  to  the  fact  of  the  fall  in  the 
French  funds  in  that  year,  and 
the  fluctuation  in  the  month  of 
October. 

The  Jury,  without  requiring  the 
Judge  to  sum  up,  immediately 
found  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff. 

1 1 .  Celebration  of  Reform. 
— A  civic  festival  was  given  at 
Guildhall  to  the  ministers  and  the 
leading  members  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament,  in  commemoration 
of  the  passing  of  the  reform  bill. 
From  four  to  five  o’clock  there 
was  a  continual  arrival  at  the 
Guildhall  of  members  of  his  Ma¬ 


jesty's  government,  and  of  the  two 
Flouses  of  Parliament.  The  ma¬ 
jority  which  carried  the  reform  bill 
in  both  houseswaspresent,including 
the  duke  of  Sussex.  Shortly  after¬ 
wards  earl  Grey  and  lord  Althorpe 
were  ushered  into  the  council 
chamber,  and  were  accommodated 
with  chairs  on  the  platform.  After 
some  routine  business  had  been 
transacted,  the  chamberlain  read 
the  resolutions,  by  which  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  city  was  granted  to 
earl  Grey  and  lord  Althorpe.  When 
this  ceremony  was  accomplished, 
and  their  lordships  had  taken  the 
oaths  of  freemen,  the  company 
proceeded  from  the  common  coun¬ 
cil  chamber,  to  the  hall,  where  the 
banquet  was  prepared.  The  great 
eastern  window  was  blocked  up, 
and  covered  with  a  black  shade,  on 
which  the  word,  “  Reform/’  a 
crown,  and  ei  W.  R.,”  were  lighted 
with  gas.  LInderneath,  flags  and 
weapons  of  various  descriptions 
were  grouped  together.  Below 
this  collection  of  banners  a  range 
of  mirrors  were  placed  reflecting 
the  whole  length  of  tables  in  the 
hall,  and  the  various  busts  and 
monuments.  At  the  opposite  end 
of  the  hall,  in  the  window  between 
the  statues  of  Gog  and  Magog,  a 
cap  of  maintenance,  with  the 
sceptre  and  sword  crossed,  were 
also  illuminated  with  gas.  Below 
them  was  a  transparency  of  the 
star  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter. 
The  various  compartments  of  the 
hall  were  also  defined  by  gas-lights, 
which  reached,  in  long  succession, 
from  the  floor  to  the  vaulting  of 
the  hall.  At  stated  distances 
from  each  other  were  placed 
banners,  and  images  of  men  in 
armour. 

13.  Commemoration  of  Sir 
T.  Gresham. — This  revived  cere¬ 
mony  took  place  at  the  church  of 
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St.  Helen,  Bishopsgate,  of  which 
sir  Thomas  was  a  parishioner.  The 
musical  part  of  the  service  was 
performed  by  Messrs.  Vaughan, 
Hawes,  Hawkins,  Atkins,  Gold  den, 
&c.,  and  some  of  the  young  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  choir  of  St.  Paul’s. 
Messrs.  Attwood,  Novello,  and 
Horsley,  in  turns,  played  the  organ. 
Before  the  service,  Mr.  At  t  wood’s 
new  coronation  anthem,  u  O  Lord 
grant  the  king  a  long  life,”  was 
sung  by  Messrs.  Goulden,  Vaughan, 
and  Hawses.  The  service  was 
chaunted  and  sung  in  the  cathe¬ 
dral  style.  The  Te  Deum  and 
Jubilate  were  composed  by  Mr.  C. 
Hart,  to  whom  had  been  awarded 
the  Gresham  prize  of  five  guineas 
for  the  Jubilate .  The  anthem  be¬ 
fore  the  sermon  was  Dr.  Boyce’s. 
“  If  we  believe  that  Jesus  died,” 
and  was  performed  by  Messrs. 
Hawkins  and  Atkins.  The  sermon 
was  preached  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Multon  Blencowe,  M.A.,  whoe  x- 
patiated  on  the  liberality  and 
virtues  of  sir  Thomas  Gresham, 
and  held  out  to  the  merchants  and 
citizens  of  London  the  advantages 
of  imitating  him.  After  the  ser¬ 
mon,  Mr.  Horsley’s  scientific 
quartetto,  I  heard  a  voice  from 
heaven,”  was  performed  :  to  which 
succeeded  the  semi-chorus  from 
the  funeral  anthem  of  Handel, 
composed  for  Queen  Caroline,  the 
wife  of  George  II.,  “  Her  (his) 
body  is  buried  in  peace,”  conclud¬ 
ing  with  the  chorus,  ci  But  his 
name  liveth  evermore.” 

20.  Portsmouth.— A  person 
has  obtained  the  sanction  of  the 
Admiralty  to  descend,  by  means  of 
air-pipes,  to  the  wreck  of  the 
Boyne,  of  98  guns,  which  caught 
fire  by  accident  at  Spithead,  on 
the  1st  of  May,  1795;  drifted  from 
her  moorings,  and  finally  blew  up 
opposite  South  sea  castle.  At  low 


water  the  wreck  is  approached  at 
about  two  or  three  fathoms.  A 
ladder  of  sufficient  length  reaches 
the  wreck  from  a  vessel  moored 
over.  The  person  descends,  his  head 
enveloped  in  a  large  leathern  mask, 
with  glass  eyelets,  protected  by 
small  brass  bars,  his  body  covered 
with  an  Indian  rubber  dress,  leav¬ 
ing  his  hands  perfectly  free,  as 
also  his  legs  and  feet.  By  this 
means  he  traverses  the  wreck,  and 
has  been  enabled  to  suspend  a  few 
twenty- four  pounders,  which  were 
hoisted  into  the  vessel  above.  He 
discovered  what  was  supposed  was 
the  captain’s  wine-store.  He  first 
brought  up  one  bottle,  then  twro  $ 
he  then  took  down  a  basket,  which 
he  filled,  and  finally  brought  up 
twenty-one  bottles  —  claret  and 
port,  which  had  been  immerged  in 
salt  water  for  the  last  thirty-seven 
years.  He  refused  on  the  deck  of 
the  vessel  205.  a  bottle  for  it.  His 
agreement  with  government  was, 
to  have  all  he  causes  to  be  brought 
up,  except  the  copper,  which  was 
to  be  deposited  in  the  dock-yard, 
and  for  which  he  was  to  be  allowed 
the  usual  salvage.  The  bottles 
were  covered  with  immense  bar¬ 
nacles. 

25.  Robbery.  —  Cambridge. 
— John  Nunn,  Simeon  Nunn,  and 
Ephraim  Litchfield,  were  capitally 
indicted  for  assaulting  Henry 
Thurnall,  Esq.,  jun.  on  the  high¬ 
way,  and  stealing  various  monies, 
a  watch,  &c. 

The  prosecutor,  an  articled  clerk 
to  attornies  of  Royston,  was  in  the 
habit  of  spending  Sunday  with 
his  father  and  family,  and  usually 
rode  over  from  Royston  in  his  gig. 
On  the  2nd  of  June  last,  he  left 
Royston  about  eleven  o’clock  at 
night  in  his  gig  for  that  purpose. 
W  ithin  a  mile  of  his  home,  two 
men  sprung  from  the  roadside  and 
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seized  his  horse’s  head.  One  of 
them  then  got  upon  the  step  of 
the  gig  and  demanded  <f  all  he  had 
got,”  at  the  same  time  that  a  third 
man  gave  him  a  blow  from  behind, 
which  completely  stunned  him.  He 
remained  in  a  state  of  unconscious¬ 
ness  for  some  time,  and  on  re¬ 
covering  his  senses  found  himself 
lying  on  the  side  of  the  road,  and 
the  three  men  kneeling  on  various 
parts  of  his  person.  They  were 
riding  his  pockets,  but  by  a  power¬ 
ful  effort  he  raised  himself  to  his 
feet,  and  putting  his  hand  into  his 
side  pocket  as  if  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  from  it  a  pistol,  declared 
he  would  shoot  one  of  them  if  they 
did  not  stand  off.  For  a  moment 
this  was  successful,  but  observing 
that  he  had  in  fact  no  pistol,  they 
soon  returned,  and  he  was  again 
struck  down,  and  severely  beaten 
on  the  head  and  face  with  their 
bludgeons,  Simeon  Nunn  crying 
out,  “D— n  him,  kill  him.”  They 
soon  after  this  raised  him  to  his 
feet,  when  he  was  from  loss  of 
blood  nearly  unable  to  stand,  and 
held  him  up,  turning  his  pockets 
inside  out,  and  taking  from  him 
all  his  money  and  a  pencil-case. 
They  at  last  discovered  a  watch, 
which  had  hitherto  escaped  detec¬ 
tion,  which  they  instantly  seized, 
but  Mr.  Thu  mail  made  a  deter¬ 
mined  resistance  to  their  keeping 
it,  as  it  was  protected  by  a  hair 
chain,  which  seemed  to  be  an 
object  of  great  solicitude  to  him. 
Having  disengaged  the  chain  from 
the  watch,  he  suffered  them  to 
take  the  latter,  when  they  all  ran 
off,  leaving  him  in  a  deplorable 
state  of  suffering  and  exhaustion. 
After  some  time,  he  managed  to 
get  to  his  father’s  house,  and  after 
his  wounds  were  dressed,  he  and 
his  father  armed  themselves  and 
proceeded  to  a  plantation  near 


the  house,  by  which  they  conjec¬ 
tured  the  prisoners  (whom  young 
Mr.  Thurnall  knew,  they  being 
neighbours  of  his  father,  and  hav¬ 
ing  at  various  times  been  in  his 
employ)  must  return  home.  After 
waiting  for  some  time  they  saw 
the  three  prisoners  returning  over 
the  fields,  two  of  them  having  a 
sack  each  on  their  shoulders,  and 
the  third  three  large  bludgeons. 
After  some  parley,  they  threw 
down  their  sacks,  and  ran  away. 
These  sacks  contained  each  a  lamb, 
flayed,  but  still  warm,  which  they 
had  stolen  from  the  fold  of  a  far¬ 
mer  of  Triplow,  the  adjoining 
village.  Litchfield  was  taken 
two  or  three  hours  afterwards,  but 
he  had  then  changed  his  clothes, 
his  former  ones  were,  however, 
found  in  his  house,  wet  and  dirty. 
On  the  same  morning,  about  five 
o’clock,  the  Messrs.  Thurnalls 
went  in  quest  of  the  other  two 
prisoners,  and  the  prosecutor  met 
them  coming  towards  Whittles- 
ford,  from  a  village  called  Shelford. 
He  was  on  horseback,  and  passed 
them  without  speaking,  in  order 
that  he  might  excite  no  suspicion 
in  their  minds ;  but  returning 
presently,  they  both  ran  off  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  hid  them¬ 
selves  in  a  barn  hard  by,  whence 
they  were  speedily  dislodged. They 
also  had  changed  their  clothes, 
but  in  the  pocket  of  John  Nunn 
the  cap,  which  he  wore  at  the  time 
the  robbery  was  committed,  was 
found ,  and,  on  searching  his 
house,  a  bundle  containing  his 
trowsers,  wet  and  miry,  was  dis¬ 
covered.  In  the  pocket  of  Simeon 
Nunn  his  wet  stockings  were  found, 
and  some  halfpence.  Mr.  Thurnall 
had  been  robbed,  amongst  other 
things,  of  some  halfpence.  On 
the  person  of  John  Nunn  was  found 
the  pencil-case  of  which  they  had 
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robbed  Mr.  Thurnall  ;  and  on 
Litchfield  were  also  found  some 
half-crowns  and  other  silver  which 
the  prosecutor  had  likewise  lost. 

The  Jury  found  all  the  prisoners 
Guilty .  The  Judge  immediately 
passed  on  Litchfield  and  the  elder 
Nunn  sentence  of  death,  giving  them 
no  hope  of  mercy.  The  other  pri¬ 
soner,  on  account  of  his  youth  (he 
was  only  eighteen),  and  other 
extenuating  circumstances,  was 
sentenced  to  transportation  for 
life. 

26.  Arson.  —  Salisbury.  — - 
Joseph  Buxton  was  indicted  for 
having  set  fire  to  his  dwelling 
house,  situated  in  the  town  of 
Bradford,  with  the  intent  to  de¬ 
fraud  the  Salamander  Fire  Office. 
The  prisoner  was  a  respectable 
looking  man,  and  had  carried  on 
business  at  Bradford,  as  a  publican, 
for  the  last  twenty  years.  Latterly 
he  had  experienced  several  severe 
losses. 

Walter  Mizen  lodged  at  the 
Cross  Keys,  Bradford,  which  was 
kept  by  the  prisoner,  in  the  month 
of  March  last.  Was  in  the  kitchen 
on  the  evening  of  the  fire,  with 
Thomas  Shedden  and  William 
Doddomy.  Witness  went  to  bed 
a  little  after  ten.  He  slept  on  the 
second  floor  ;  Shedden  slept  in  the 
same  room,  and  Doddomy  in  an 
adjoining  one.  Buxton  and  his 
wife  slept  on  the  first  floor.  About 
an  hour  after  he  had  been  in  bed 
he  heard  Buxton  come  up  stairs 
and  go  into  his  room.  A  short 
time  afterwards  prisoner  called  out 
to  witnesses  Shedden  and  Doddo¬ 
my  to  get  up,  or  they  would  be 
burned  to  death,  as  the  place  was 
all  on  fire.  They  did  get  up,  and 
went  down  into  the  prisoner’s 
room,  where  they  found  the  bed 
clothes  and  furniture  on  fire, 
which;  after  some  time;  they  put 


out.  The  bedstead  had  also  caught 
fire,  which  they  extinguished. 
When  they  left  the  room  they 
could  not  see  a  blink  of  fire.  They 
went  down  stairs,  where  witness 
saw  Mrs.  Buxton,  who  appeared 
as  if  she  had  not  been  to  bed  ;  she 
appeared  a  great  deal  frightened, 
and  said  she  would  not  stay  in  the 
house,  and  left  it  to  go  to  her 
mother’s.  Witness,  the  prisoner, 
and  two  other  men  went  into  the 
parlour,  where  they  had  some 
beer  ;  after  which  they  went  up 
stairs  again,  but  could  see  no  signs 
of  fire.  They  then  returned  to 
the  parlour.  About  two  hours 
afterwards  the  prisoner  went  up 
stairs,  and  upon  his  coming  down 
said  that  the  fire  had  broken  out 
in  another  room.  They  went  up 
stairs,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
the  prisoner  put  out  that  fire,  and 
then  returned  again  to  the  parlour, 
where  they  had  some  more  beer. 
Some  time  after  that  they  were 
informed  that  the  fire  had  appeared 
in  a  room  on  the  second  floor, 
which  they  also  went  up  and  ex¬ 
tinguished.  They  did  not  go  to 
bed  that  night,  but  remained  in 
the  parlour.  Between  five  and  six 
in  the  morning  the  prisoner  came 
and  told  them  that  the  closet  ad¬ 
joining  his  bed-room  was  on  fire. 
They  again  went  up  stairs,  and 
found  the  partition-boards  and 
floor  of  the  closet  on  fire.  There 
were  a  box  and  several  articles  in 
the  closet  which  were  also  on  fire. 
The  smoke  was  so  great  that  they 
could  not  see  a  hand  before  them. 
Shedden  and  Doddomy  brought 
the  water  up  stairs,  which  witness 
threw  on  the  fire  and  thereby  ex¬ 
tinguished  it.  The  house  is  sit¬ 
uated  in  the  public  street ;  witness 
wished  to  call  for  assistance,  which 
prisoner  would  not  allow,  saying 
that  they  were  as  well  as  a  hundred. 
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Cross  *  exam  i  ned 1 T  h  e  prisoner 
assisted  them  every  time  in  putting 
out  the  fire,  and  burnt  his  hand  in 
so  doing.  The  closet  where  the 
last  lire  took  place  is  between  the 
prisoner’s  room  and  the  top  of  the 
stairs.  After  the  first  lire  the  bed 
was  taken  out  of  the  room,  and 
left  for  some  time  in  the  passage 
near  the  closet ;  after  which  it  was 
taken  down  stairs,  and  water 
poured  upon  it,  as  it  was  not  out. 
Witness  had  been  frequently  in 
the  stocks,  and  also  in  the  blind 
house,  and  was  once  convicted  of 
felony. 

Thomas  Shedden.  —  Went  to 
bed  about  eleven  o’clock  on  the 
night  in  question.  Heard  Buxton 
come  up  stairs,  and  a  few  minutes 
afterwards  he  heard  him  cry  out 
that  the  house  was  on  lire.  He 
went  down  with  Mizen  and  Dod- 
domy,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
the  prisoner  extinguished  the 
flames.  They  then  went  down 
into  the  parlour  and  had  some 
beer.  When  they  went  up  stairs, 
another  room  was  on  lire,  which 
they  put  out.  About  two  o’clock, 
a  lire  was  discovered  on  the  second 
floor ;  the  bed  curtains  were  in 
flames,  which  they  extinguished, 
and  returned  to  the  parlour.  About 
an  hour  or  two  afterwards,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  some  smoke  coming 
down  stairs,  they  went  up,  and 
found  the  floor  and  partition  boards 
of  the  closet  at  the  top  of  the  stairs 
on  fire.  There  were  also  in  it  a 
box,  and  other  articles,  which 
had  likewise  caught  lire.  Before 
the  lire  was  discovered,  by  the 
desire  of  his  master,  he  called  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Davis,  who 
subsequently  assisted  them  in  ex¬ 
tinguishing  the  lire.  Cross-ex¬ 
amined. — Buxton  did  as  much  as 
any  of  them  to  extinguish  the  lire. 
His  house  was  broken  into  a  short 


time  before,  and  robbed  of  all  the 
plate  and  spirits  which  it  contained; 
a  very  large  cask  of  beer  likewise 
burst  much  about  the  same  time. 

Charles  Davis,  a  cooper,  living 
at  Bradford,  assisted  in  extinguish¬ 
ing  the  Are  in  the  closet.  Handed 
out  of  it  several  articles,  amongst 
which  was  a  box  containing  some 
clothes,  which  he  afterwards  saw 
in  the  yard.  Cross-examined. — 
Has  known  the  prisoner  for  several 
years,  who  had  always  borne  a  good 
character.  When  he  went  into 
the  house  the  prisoner  had  a  can¬ 
dle,  lighting  the  men  up  stairs 
with  the  water. 

Mr.  Saunders  a  director  of  the 
Salamander  Insurance-office,  went 
on  the  second  day  after  the  lire  to 
the  house  of  the  prisoner  to  inquire 
into  the  circumstances  of  the  fire. 
Buxton  showed  him  the  house  3 
in  their  progress  through  which, 
he  asked  him  how  the  fire  origi¬ 
nated.  The  prisoner  said  it  began 
in  the  inner  bed-room  on  the  first 
floor.  Witness  said  that  was  very 
strange,  as  there  were  marks  of  fire 
in  the  outer  room.  Buxton  said 
he  could  not  account  for  it.  He 
went  into  a  closet,  where  he  found 
the  partition  boards  and  floor 
burnt,  and  wished  to  know  how 
the  fire  had  got  there.  Prisoner 
said  he  could  not  tell.  They  then 
went  into  a  two-bedded  room. 
The  bolster  of  one  of  the  beds  was 
burnt  in  two  or  three  places,  as  if 
a  candle  had  been  put  under  it. 
Prisoner  said,  he  did  not  know 
that  there  had  been  any  fire  there 
till  the  next  morning.  Witness 
wished  to  know  how  it  was  put 
out  3  prisoner  said,  lie  supposed 
that  it  went  out  of  itself.  They 
went  into  another  bed-room,  where 
he  saw  the  bedding  burnt  in  two 
or  three  places.  They  then  went 
down  into  the  cellar  $  all  the  casks 
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were  empty,  except  six,,  which 
contained  together  twenty-five 
hogsheads.  He  went  into  a  yard, 
where  he  saw  the  box  which  was 
taken  out  of  the  closet ;  it  was  a 
great  deal  burnt  in  the  inside,  but 
not  the  least  on  the  out.  The  house 
wras  not  insured ;  the  furniture  was 
insured  for  800/. 

An  auctioneer  proved  that  he 
had  sold  the  furniture  of  the  pri¬ 
soner  in  April  last,  for  less  than 
200/.  The  Jury  found  him  Guilty , 
and  he  was  sentenced  to  be  ex¬ 
ecuted. 

26.  Murder  in  Ireland.— 
An  inquest  was  held  on  the  body 
of  R.  Marum,  Esquire,  of  Abernev, 
county  of  Kilkenny,  who  had  been 
murdered  at  his  own  door  in  broad 
day  light.  Dr.  Purcell  deposed 
that  the  deceased’s  death  was 
caused  from  gun-shot  wounds,  from 
slugs,  or  small  shot,  which  entered 
the  brain,  and  fractured  all  the 
bones  of  the  orbit  of  the  right  eye. 
The  deceased  had  also  a  large 
incised  wound  on  each  side  of  the 
mouth,  apparently  inflicted  by  some 
sharp  instrument.  The  gun-shot 
wounds  had  been  inflicted,  not  by  a 
single  ball,  but  by  a  number  of 
slugs,  they  were  sufficient  to  cause 
death. 

Patrick  Kelly.— Was  in  the  em- 
ploy  ment  of  Mr.  Marum  ;  came  to 
the  house  that  morning  to  get  a 
shaft  to  a  coal-pick,  and  went  into 
the  stable,  where  a  carpenter  was 
working.  Mr.  Marum  was  in  the 
stable,  next  the  door,  and  while 
witness  and  the  carpenter’s  appren¬ 
tice  were  employed  about  the  pick- 
shaft,  three  men  approached  the 
door,  one  of  whom  called  out, 
“  Marum,  we  have  been  a  long 
time  searching  for  you,”  and  in¬ 
stantly  fired  a  blunderbuss  at  Mr. 
Marum,  who  fell.  Another  of  the 
party  then  struck  Mr.  Marum 


twice  on  the  head  with  the  stock 
end  of  a  musket,  and  made  a  third 
blow,  which  struck  the  wall,  and 
broke  the  gun.  (A  musket  lock 
was  here  handed  in.  It  bore  the 
Tower  stamp  and  was  in  excellent 
order.  A  part  of  the  gun-stock 
had  been  on  the  spot  some  time 
after  the  murder,  but  the  police 
inquiring  for  it,  it  was  not  forth¬ 
coming.)  The  third  man  stood 
within  the  door,  and  kept  his 
musket  pointed  into  the  house,  but 
did  not  fire.  There  were  but  three 
men,  two  of  them  about  thirty 
years  of  age,  and  one  older.  He 
never  saw  any  of  them  before. 
They  were  dressed  in  blue  riding- 
coats,  close  buttoned  to  the  neck  ; 
two  of  them  had  black  hats,  and 
the  other  a  straw  hat.— Patrick 
Walsh,  the  carpenter’s  apprentice, 
who  was  present,  ran  away  ;  does 
not  think  the  men  were  three 
minutes  about  the  place  altogether. 

The  moment  they  went  he  removed 

•» 

the  body,  and  then  ran  towards  the 
road,  and  saw  the  men  going  along 
towards  Gowran  ;  saw  them  re-load 
the  blunderbuss  before  they  reached 
the  road  ;  does  not  know  whether 
he  would  know  them  again.  He 
told  the  coroner,  before  the  inquest, 
that  lie  would  know  one  of  them 
in  twenty  years,  but  he  was  not 
then  sworn,  and  a  man  will  say  fifty 
things  when  he  is  not  on  his  oath. — 
A  carman,  and  Dominick  Doyle,  a 
surveyor,  also  saw  the  murderers 
on  the  road  ;  heard  young  Walsh 
the  carpenter  was  wrounded  in  the 
hand  by  a  slug,  when  the  shot  was 
bred,  and  that  he  went  to  Bagnals- 
town  to  get  it  dressed.  He  has 
not  heard  any  one  say  who  the  men 
were;  only  one  shot  was  fired; 
does  not  know  what  became  of  the 
broken  gun-stock.  The  murder 
took  place  about  ten  o’clock  that 
day.  These  were  the  only  wit- 
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nesses  examined  before  the  Jury, 
who  immediately  returned  a  ver¬ 
dict  of  wilful  murder  against  per¬ 
sons  unknown. 

Though  four  other  persons  in 
Mr.  Marum’s  employment  were 
directly  in  view  of  the  transaction, 
and  not  more  than  a  couple  of 
hundred  yards  distant,  neither 
they,  nor  others  who  saw  the  three 
armed  men  cross  the  country  lei¬ 
surely,  took  any  steps  to  trace 
them,  or  have  them  arrested.  The 
cause  of  the  murder  was  said  to  be 
that  Mr.  Marum  had  refused  to 
pay  an  exorbitant  rate  of  wages  to 
mowers,  and  had  supplied  their 
place  with  others  from  a  distance. 

28.  Arson. — Bury. — William 
Stroger  and  Benjamin  Edwards 
were  indicted  for  setting  fire  to 
the  barns,  stacks,  &e.,  of  Adolphus 
Stanford,  Esq.,  on  the  30th  of 
April  last.  The  evidence  proved  the 
following  circumstances.  About 
midnight  of  the  day  mentioned  in 
the  indictment,  the  prosecutor  was 
awakened  by  his  mother  alarming 
him  with  the  news  that  his  pre¬ 
mises  were  again  on  fire.  Twice 
before,  within  a  period  of  two 
years,  they  had  been  set  on  fire.  Ele 
was  at  the  spot  in  sufficient  time 
to  observe  that  the  fire  had  com¬ 
menced  at  the  end  of  his  cart-shed, 
where  some  furze  faggots,  which 
formed  the  fence,  had  been  kindled. 
The  fire  made  rapid  progress,  and 
in  three  or  four  hours,  barns, 
stables,  sheds,  stacks,  &c.,  had 
fallen  a  sacrifice,  nothing  being 
saved  except  the  dwelling-house, 
which  was  itself  many  times  on 
fire,  but  was  extinguished  by  some 
of  the  prosecutor’s  neighbours.  It 
was  proved  that  the  prisoners  and 
some  other  persons  were  drinking 
and  smoking  at  the  Crown  public- 
house  the  greater  part  of  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the  fire,  and  that  their 


conduct  was  of  a  very  suspicious 
character.  They  went  in  and  out 

mJ 

several  times,  and  about  half-past 
eleven  o’clock  they  both  left.  Stro¬ 
ger  returned  in  a  few  minutes,  and 
again  went  out,  saying  he  should 
“  go  home  to  supper.’’  He  was 
absent  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  on  his  return  he  called  for 
some  beer,  observing  to  the  land¬ 
lady,  that  he  had  had  the  best 
supper  he  had  ever  had;  and  whilst 
he  was  speaking,  the  girl  who  was 
bringing  the  beer  saw  the  fire,  and 
gave  the  alarm.  They  all  then 
left,  and  about  two  hours  after¬ 
wards,  when  Stroger  and  some 
other  persons  were  re-assembled  at 
the  Crown,  the  landlady  said  to 

•i 

him  that  she  wondered  he  had  not 
seen  the  fire,  as  he  came  in  just  at 
the  time ;  to  which  he  replied,  that 
it  was  so  dark,  he  could  not.  The 
conversation  then  turned  on  the 
circumstances  of  the  fire,  and  on  a 
person  present  remarking  that  it 
was  a  great  pity  it  had  been  done, 
os  Stanford  was  a  good  sort  of  a 
man  enough.  Stroger  answered, 
that  he  was  one  of  the  biggest 
rascals  on  the  face  of  God’s  earth, 
and  neither  man,  woman,  nor 
child,  in  the  parish  would  give  him 
a  good  word,  and  the  sooner  he 
was  out  of  the  parish  the  better. 
Many  similar  expressions  of  ill-will 
towards  the  prosecutor  were  proved, 
which  were  uttered  to  different 
persons  at  different  times.  It  was 
further  shown,  that  the  ostler  of 
the  Crown  overheard  him  say  to 
Edwards  and  two  other  men,  on 
the  evening  of  the  fire,  “  D — n  old 
Stanford’s  old  limbs ;  he’s  a  good 
friend  of  mine,  and  before  I’ll 
submit  to  be  overcome  by  a  parish. 
I’ll  have  my  throat  cut.”  Ele 
almost  immediately  added,  after 
some  intervening  observations,  u  It 
won’t  take  five  minutes.”  Hearing 
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this,  and  seeing  them  about  to 
leave  the  house,  the  ostler  con¬ 
cealed  himself  in  a  shed;  and  as 
Stroger  and  two  other  persons 
passed  by,  he  heard  the  prisoner 
Stroger  repeat,  that  it  would  not 
take  five  minutes,  and  in  about  ten 
minutes  after  this  the  fire  broke 
out.  As  against  Edwards,  the 
evidence,  in  addition  to  the  above, 
was,  that  about  midnight  he  awoke 
a  person  who  lodged  under  the 
same  roof,  by  f‘  banging*’  against 
the  outer  door  with  considerable 
and  unusual  vehemence,  and  loudly 
demanded  to  be  admitted.  He 
seemed  to  be  in  a  great  hurry,  and 
when  his  wife  went  down  and  let 
him  in,  he  said,  <c  D— n  it,  can’t 
you  hear  ?”  and  went  in  ;  but  im¬ 
mediately  the  alarm  of  fire  was 
given,  and  he  again  left  the  house, 
going  towards  Mr.  Stanford’s, 
where  the  fire  was  then  beginning  to 
rage  furiously.  In  a  pond,  within 
five  yards  of  the  place  where  the 
fire  commenced,  the  constable  a 
few  days  afterwards,  found  parts  of 
two  pipes,  such  as  those  which  were 
kept  in  the  kitchen  of  the  Crown 
for  the  use  of  the  frequenters  of 
that  house.  Besides  this,  a  person 
was  called  who  had  been  in  gaol 
with  the  prisoners  in  May  last,  and 
who  swore  to  three  separate  con¬ 
versations  which  they  had  with 
him  whilst  they  were  inmates  of 
the  same  yard,  which,  if  believed, 
left  no  doubt  of  the  guilt  of  both 
prisoners.  He,  however,  admitted 
that  he  had  heard  of  the  reward  of 
200/.  offered  for  the  discovery  of 
the  offenders,  before  he  spoke  of 
what  they  had  told  him.  However, 
a  great  part  of  what  he  said  the 
prisoners  had  told  him  was  corro¬ 
borated  by  their  own  statements 
made  before  the  committing  ma¬ 
gistrates.  These  were  read,  and 
they  proved  to  be  inconsistent  with 


each  other,  and  with  a  great  deal 
of  the  unquestioned  evidence  in 
the  case.  Both  of  the  prisoners 
were  found  Guilty ,  and  condemned 
to  be  hanged. 

31.  Murder.  —  Stafford — » 
George  Bailey  was  charged  with 
the  wilful  murder  of  Elizabeth 
Martin,  on  or  about  the  27th  of 
March,  1832,  at  the  parish  of 
Stoke-on-Trent,  and  stealing  from 
her  person  Is.  her  property. 

Mr.  William  Johnson,  landlord 
of  the  Dog  and  Partridge  public- 
house,  stated,  that  the  deceased 
was  the  widow  of  an  itinerant 
musician,  who  had  been  dead  about 
two  years.  Since  her  husband’s 
death  she  obtained  her  livelihood 
by  singing  in  public-houses.  Wit¬ 
ness  recollected  her  coming  to  his 
house  between  six  and  seven  o’clock 
on  the  evening  of  the  26th  March. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  com¬ 
pany.  She  left  it  about  twelve 
o’clock  that  night.  Tie  observed  the 
prisoner  come  to  his  house  about 
seven  o’clock.  He  saw  him  drink¬ 
ing  with  a  person  named  Francis 
Podmore.  The  deceased  was  in 
their  company.  She  was  singing. 
She  was  generally  remunerated 
with  a  few  halfpence.  At  half-past 
eleven  o’clock  witness  began  to  clear 
his  house.  Amongst  the  other  com¬ 
pany,  the  prisoner  and  Podmore 
went  away.  The  deceased  remained 
last,  after  the  people  had  left  the 
house.  The  deceased  asked  him 
to  go  to  the  door,  and  see  whether 
they  were  all  gone.  He  did  go, 
and  on  his  return  told  her  that  they 
were  going  in  about  five  minutes. 
She  asked  him  to  go  again.  He 
did  so,  and  then  told  her  all  was 
still.  She  asked  him  to  light  her 
pipe,  which  he  did,  and  she  wished 
him  good  night,  and  left  the  house. 
Witness  described  the  position  of 
prisoners  house,  as  regards  his 
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house,  and  identified  the  body  of 
the  deceased.  She  was  very  desti¬ 
tute  and  friendless.  She  was  not 
drunk.  Pod  more  was  not  drunk, 
nor  was  the  prisoner.  They  were 
quite  capable  of  conducting  them- 
.selves. 

Sarah  Locker,  wife  of  Richard 
Locker.— -On  the  26th  of  March, 
her  husband  sent  her  to  the  Dog 
and  Partridge  for  some  ale ;  she 
heard  a  woman’s  voice  cry  “  Mur¬ 
der”  two  or  three  times,  and  say, 
“  What  are  you  going  to  do  with 
me?”  She  went  up  to  the  place 
where  the  voice  came  from,  and 
observed  the  prisoner  mauling  the 
deceased.  The  deceased  sat  on  a 
bank  and  the  prisoner  fell  over  her. 
The  deceased  put  her  hand  into  her 
bosom,  and  the  prisoner  said, 
ec  D — n  ye,  we  want  to  know 
where  your  blunt  (money)  is.” 
The  deceased  said  she  had  no 
blunt,  for  how  could  it  be  expected 
that  a  poor  woman  like  her,  who 
only  sold  a  few  matches  to  procure 
a  livelihood,  could  have  blunt? 
Witness  asked  her  where  she  was 
going;  she  said  to  Newcastle.  Wit¬ 
ness  told  her  she  should  not  have 
drank  so  much.  The  deceased  replied 
that  she  had  not  drank.  She  told  her 
that  there  were  ovens  on  fire  at 
Messrs.  Carey’s  factory,  and  that 
she  had  better  stop  there  until 
morning.  The  deceased  said,  she 
would  not,  as  she  was  able  to  go 
home.  She  then  went  to  the  Dog 
and  Partridge,  and  on  her  return, 
when  within  about  100  yards  of 
them,  she  heard  the  deceased  cry 
“  Murder,”  and  the  prisoner  say, 
“  D — n  her,  give  her  a  slap  on  the 
chops,  she  deserves  it.  Would  not 
I  have  paid  for  the  best  in  the 
house,  if  you  had  liked  to  call  for 
it  ?”  This  was  at  half-past  twelve 
o’clock  at  night.  She  saw  the  body 
of  the  deceased  next  morning. — 


Cross-examined.— Was  quite  close 
to  the  prisoner,  so  that  she  knew 
him.  ■  Had  known  him  for  eleven 
years.  The  deceased  was  much 
the  worse  for  liquor,  but  not  so 
bad  but  she  could  take  care  of  her¬ 
self.  She  declined  any  assistance. 
When  she  heard  the  prisoner  say, 
u  Give  her  a  slap  in  the  face,’’  she 
heard  more  voices  than  the  pri¬ 
soner’s. — Francis  Podmore. — Was 
taken  up  for  the  murder  of  the 
deceased,  but  was  subsequently  set 
at  liberty.  He  was  at  the  Dog 
and  Partridge,  and  afterwards  at 
Mr.  Carey’s  factory.  He  saw  the 
prisoner  and  the  deceased  on  the 
road.  The  deceased  cried  out 
“  Murder,”  and  when  he  got  up  to 
them  she  was  on  the  ground. 
They  went  towards  Mount  Tabor 
chapel.  He  followed  them.  There 
was  a  man  of  the  name  of  Smith 
along  with  them.  Heard  the 
deceased  cry  “  Murder  ”  again. 
Smith  then  went  away.  After 
this,  prisoner  said,  that  he  lived  in 
Lower- street,  Newcastle.  The 
deceased  said,  they  were  not  in  the 
road  to  Newcastle,  and  she  was 
correct.  She  was  forced  down  the 
road  by  the  prisoner,  and  did  not  go 
willingly.  Witness  then  left  them 
near  a  foot-path  which  runs  close 
to  a  pond,  in  which  the  body  of  the 
deceased  was  found.  He  went  to 
the  house  of  a  person  of  the  name 
of  Walters,  and  fell  asleep  by  the 
lire.  The  next  morning  he  went 
to  the  Black  Swan.  The  prisoner 
came  in.  There  were  several  per¬ 
sons  there.  They  talked  of  the 
deceased,  who  they  said  had  been 
found  in  Mr.  Grinder’s  pond,  and 
they  told  the  prisoner  they  would 
take  him  up.  The  prisoner  made 
no  answer,  but  was  all  in  a  quiver 
and  quake,  and  went  away.  The 
witness  was  in  custody  three  days, 
and  was  discharged  after  the  in- 
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quest. — Joseph  Hamilton,  a  potter, 
in  Tumbler’s  factory,  was  sitting 
up  taking  care  of  the  oven  about 
one  o’clock.  He  heard  a  cry  of 

murder  ”  three  times  on  the 
Newcastle-road.  He  went  into  the 
oven  to  fetch  some  boys.  He  heard 
a  groan  three  times.  There  is  a 
pond  within  twenty  yards  of  the 
factory.  The  groans  came  from 
the  same  direction  as  the  cries  of 
murder.  He  was  alarmed,  and 
brought  out  the  boys,  and  they 
heard  three  several  groans.  The 
body  was  found  in  the  pond  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  factory. — John  Hamilton, 
potter,  dragged  the  pond,  and 
found  the  body  of  the  deceased. 
The  pond  had  two  feet  of  water, 
and  one  of  mud  in  it.  Deceased’s 
bonnet  was  torn  all  to  pieces.  He 
did  not  tear  it  in  dragging  it  out 
of  the  water.  He  pulled  her  out 
the  first  drag.  One  of  deceased’s 
hands  was  in  her  pocket.  Her  face 
was  downwards.— A  surgeon  stated 
that  he  examined  the  body,  and  in 
his  opinion  death  was  caused  by 
drowning.  There  were  no  external 
marks  of  violence  upon  any  part  of 
it.  A  constable  stated,  that  he  had 
the  prisoner  in  his  custody  bringing 
him  to  gaol,  and  prisoner  said  to 
him  “  that  he  did  not  know  where 
he  left  the  woman,  or  what  way  he 
got  home.” 

The  prisoner  handed  in  a  written 
defence,  in  which  he  protested  his 
innocence,  and  submitted  that  it  was 
not  possible  he  could  have  had  any 
object  in  murdering  a  poor,  forlorn, 
destitute  woman.  If  robbery  had 
been  his  object,  he  could  have 
easily  accomplished  it  without 
murdering  her.  On  the  contrary, 
he  invited  her  home  to  his  house, 
and  offered  her  shelter  and  pro¬ 
tection  for  the  night.  If  he  had 
murdered  her,  was  it  probable  that 
he  would  have  done  so  in  the  public 
Vol.  LXXIV. 


highway  ?  and  was  it  likely  that 
he  would  throw  her  body  into  a 
pond,  where,  on  the  first  appear¬ 
ance  of  daylight,  it  would  be  dis¬ 
covered?  There  were  plenty  of 
coal-pits  into  which  he  could  have 
thrown  the  body,  without  the 
slightest  possibility  of  detection. 
He  got  a  very  excellent  character 
from  several  respectable  witnesses ; 
but  the  jury  found  him  Guilty . 


AUGUST. 

1.  Murder  of  a  Magistrate. 
— Durham.— William  Joblingwas 
charged  as  a  principal  in  the  second 
degree  with  feloniously,  unlawfully, 
and  maliciously,  aiding  and  abet¬ 
ting  one  Ralph  Armstrong  in  the 
murder  of  Nicholas  Fairies,  Esq. 

John  Archer  Foster. — I  am  the 
viewer  at  Jarrow-colliery,  which 
is  about  two  miles  from  South 
Shields.  On  Monday,  the  11th  of 
June  last,  about  four  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon,  I  saw  the  prisoner, 
William  Jobling.  I  was  on  the 
Shields  side  of  the  turnpike,  and 
he  came  up  to  me  from  Turner’s 
public- house.  He  asked  me  for 
some  money  to  drink.  I  at  first 
refused  to  give  him  any.  I  then 
saw  a  man  named  Ralph  Arm¬ 
strong,  who  came  running  towards 
me  from  the  same  public-house : 
when  I  saw  Armstrong  I  gave 
Jobling  a  shilling.  Jobling  then 
let  go  his  hold  on  my  bridle,  and 
went  away  towards  Turner’s  pub¬ 
lic-house.  I  knew  Mr.  Fairies.  He 
was  a  magistrate,  and  he  came  to 
my  house  on  account  of  the  dis¬ 
turbances  that  had  taken  place  in 
the  Jarrow-colliery.  The  prisoner 
and  Armstrong  had  worked  at  the 
Jarrow-colliery  until  the  5th  of 
April  last,  but  they  then  ceased 
to  work. 
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Mary  Taylor — On  the  11th  of 
June  last,  I  was  on  the  turnpike 
road  leading  from  Jarrow  to  South 
Shields.  The  first  thing  that  at¬ 
tracted  my  attention  was  the  sight 
of  a  pony  shaking  his  head  over  a 
wall.  There  is  a  turn  in  the  road 
there.  This  was  about  half-past 
five  in  the  afternoon.  I  walked 
on  slowly,  and  after  I  saw  the 
pony,  1  heard  a  cry  of  murder.  Be¬ 
fore  I  came  to  the  turn  of  the  road, 
I  saw  a  man’s  feet  raised  up  above 
the  wall.  The  pony  was  then  loose 
and  coming  towards  me.  After  I 
heard  the  cry  of  murder,  I  ran 
until  I  came  round  the  turn.  When 
I  got  round  the  turn,  I  saw  three 
men  scuffling  upon  the  ground  one 
over  another.  1  made  up  to  them, 
and  mv  aunt,  who  was  with  me, 
cried  out,  “  You  murdering  vil¬ 
lains,  you  have  murdered  the  man. 
It  is  time  to  be  off.”  I  did  not 
hear  a  word  from  any  of  the  men 
until  I  got  up  to  them.  I  then 
saw  a  man  lying  upon  the  ground, 
whom  I  afterwards  understood  to 
be  Mr.  Fairies.  When  my  aunt- 
cried  out,  one  man  was  holding 
Mr.  Fairies  down,  and  the  other 
was  beating  him.  When  my  aunt 
called  out,  the  man  who  was  strik¬ 
ing  looked  over  his  shoulder.  He 
gave  three  more  blows,  and  then  both 
of  them  ran  away  towards  South 
Shields.  The  man  who  held  Mr. 
Fairies  down  was  dressed  in  a  blue 
jacket  and  trousers.  The  man  who 
was  striking  had  a  dark-coloured 
coat  on. 

Margaret  Hardy,  the  aunt  of  the 
last  witness,  and  one  of  her  com¬ 
panions  on  the  evening  in  question, 
was  then  called,  and  corroborated 
Mary  Taylor’s  account.  This  wit¬ 
ness  stated,  that  when  they  got 
near  the  men,  one  of  them  was 
beating  Mr.  Fairies  with  a  stick, 
and  the  other  was  bolding  him 
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down,  and  crying,  “  Kill  him,  kill 
him.” 

Robert  Stewart.  —  I  was  at 
Turner’s  public-house  at  Jarrow, 
on  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  the 
11th  of  June.  The  prisoner  Job- 
ling,  Ralph  Armstrong,  and  some 
others  were  there.  Jobling  had 
some  money.  He  mentioned  that 
Mr.  Foster  had  given  him  a  shil¬ 
ling.  The  shilling  was  laid  upon 
the  table  and  spent.  After  this  1 
saw  Mr.  Fairies  on  a  pony.  He  was 
going  towards  Jarrow.  I  was  at 
that  time  standing  by  the  public- 
house  door.  Jobling  was  standing 
at  the  same  place.  He  said,  “  Here 
is  Mr.  Fairies.  I  will  ask  him  for 
something  to  drink.”  I  saw  him 
go  and  walk  alongside  Mr.  Fairies. 
Armstrong  was  at  that  time  in 
the  public-house.  lie  then  left  the 
house,  and  at  first  walked  in  a  direc¬ 
tion  towards  South  Shields  3  but 
when  be  got  to  the  end  of  the  row 
of  bouses,  he  turned  and  went  into 
the  road  towards  Jarrow,  after  Mr. 
Fairies  and  Jobling.  Mr.  Fairies 
and  Jobling  were  together,  and 
Armstrong  walking  after.  About 
twenty  minutes  afterwards,  I  again 
saw  Jobling  and  Armstrong  pass 
the  public-house.  They  were  run¬ 
ning  breast  by  breast  towards 
South  Shields. 

Esther  Doran. —  I  live  at  the 
next  house  to  Turner’s  public- 
house.  I  saw  Mr.  Fairies  pass  be¬ 
tween  five  and  six  o’clock  on  the 
evening  of  the  11th  of  June.  I 
saw  the  prisoner  go  up  to  him 
and  ask  for  something  to  drink. 
Mr.  Fairies  said  that  Jobling  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  bad  enough  already, 
but  Jobling  said  that  he  knew 
better.  Soon  after  another  man 
passed  after  them.  He  had  his 
hands  behind  him  under  his  coat, 
and  as  he  went  along  he  said,  as 
if  to  himself,  “  Let’s  kill  him/’  He 
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followed  in  tlie  direction  of  Jobling 
and  Mr.  Fairies.  In  a  short  time 
the  two  men  returned  running.  The 
hand  of  the  taller  man  (Armstrong) 
was  all  covered  with  blood. 

Other  witnesses  were  called  who 
saw  Armstrong  and  Jobling  run¬ 
ning  away,  in  a  direction  from 
Jarrow  to  South  Shields,  and  who 
observed  blood  on  Armstrong's 
hand.  One  of  the  witnesses  heard 
one  of  the  men  say,  cc  We've  done 
for  him.” 

John  Hind  stated,  that  he  ob¬ 
served  Mr.  Fairies  and  Jobling 
pass,  followed  by  Armstrong.  This 
witness  joined  Mr.  Fairies  after 
the  assault,  when  the  women  were 
assisting  him  to  rise.  Mr.  Fairies 
said,  in  answer  to  witness’s  ques¬ 
tion,  that  Armstrong  had  ill-treat¬ 
ed  him,  and  that  Jobling  had 
been  present.  He  said,  Job¬ 
ling  had  not  struck  him  but  had 
lent  him  no  assistance.  After  Mr. 
Fairies  had  been  removed  into  Mr. 
Blenkinsop's  house,  witness  heard 
him  whilst  leaning  his  head  upon 
a  chair  mutter  to  himself,  “  Oh, 
Jobling,  Jobling,  if  you  had  helped 
me  when  I  had  him  on  the  ground, 
I  could  have  mastered  him.'’ 

James  Rob,  a  constable,  appre¬ 
hended  Jobling  on  the  same  even¬ 
ing.  He  was  dressed  in  a  blue 
jacket  and  trousers. 

Mr.  Eddons,  a  surgeon,  who  had 
attended  Mr.  Fairies,  described  the 
injuries  which  Mr.  Fairies  had  re¬ 
ceived.  Several  wounds  had  been 
inflicted,  but  a  fracture  over  the 
right  eye  appeared  to  have  been 
the  cause  of  death. 

The  examination  of  Mr.  Fairies 
was  then  read.  The  examinant 
stated,  that  on  the  afternoon  in 
question,  he  was  going  towards 
Jarrow,  and  that  just  as  he  had 
got  througlTthe  turnpike  near  the 
public-house,  William  Joblingcame 


up  and  asked  for  something  to 
drink.  Examinant  said,  he  thought 
he  had  had  sufficient,  or  perhaps 
he  would  give  him  something. 
William  Jobling  then  put  his  hand 
on  examinant's  arm,  and  at  the 
same  moment  examinant  felt  some 
one  pulling  at  the  cape  of  his  great 
coat.  He  looked  round,  and  saw 
a  man  whose  name,  he  believed, 
was  Armstrong.  The  man  said, 

u  D-— n  you,  old  b - ,  we’ll  do 

for  you."  They  immediately  pulled 
examinant  from  his  pony,  threw 
him  on  the  ground,  and  whilst 
Jobling  held  him  down,  Arm¬ 
strong  beat  him  on  the  head  with 
a  stone  and  stick.  This  continued 
until  a  woman’s  voice  was  heard, 
when  both  the  men  got  up  and 
went  away. 

Several  witnesses  gave  the  pri¬ 
soner  an  excellent  character. 

The  prisoner  himself  declared, 
that  he  was  innocent,  and  that  the 
assault  on  Mr.  Fairies  had  been 
committed  in  bis  presence  by  Arm¬ 
strong  and  another  man,  and  that 
he  (prisoner)  had  run  away  at 
the  beginning. 

Mr.  Justice  Parke  summed  up 
the  case,  and  particularly  directed 
the  attention  of  the  jury  to  the 
apparent  contradiction  between 
the  expression  said  to  have  been 
made  use  of  by  Mr.  Fairies  just 
after  the  assault,  and  the  deliberate 
statement  which  lie  made  some 
days  after  in  the  prisoner’s  pre¬ 
sence. 

The  jury  retired,  for  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  then  re¬ 
turned  a  verdict  of  Guilty . 

The  learned  judge  then  passed 
the  sentence  of  the  law,  and  directed 
the  prisoner  to  be  hanged,  and  his 
body  to  be  afterwards  bung  in 
chains. 

2.  Fatal  Accident  by  Light¬ 
ning.- — A  violent  thunder  storm 
H  2 
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passed  over  the  metropolis.  A 
waterman  named  Webb,  of  Kidney- 
stairs,  Limehouse,  was  rowing  a 
gentleman  up  the  river,  when  they 
were  overtaken  by  the  storm  nearly 
opposite  Wapping-new-stairs ;  and, 
before  they  could  put  ashore  for 
shelter,  a  flash  of  lightning  struck 
the  boat  and  shattered  it  to  pieces. 
Both  persons  were  killed.  They 
were  conveyed  to  the  Waterman’s 
Arms  public-house  in  High-street, 
Wapping.  The  gentleman  was  found 
to  be  quite  dead.  The  electric  fluid 
appeared  to  have  struck  him  on  the 
head,  and  then  passed  down  his 
body.  The  crown,  and  about  nine 
inches  of  the  body  of  his  hat,  were 
separated  from  the  rest,  as  if  cut 
with  a  knife,  and  were  much 
scorched.  Webb  lived  for  a  few 
minutes  after  he  was  brought 
ashore,  and  uttered  some  words 
very  indistinctly  before  he  expired. 
He  was  also  burnt  about  the  body. 
The  gentleman  was  holding  an 
umbrella  over  his  head  at  the  time 
of  the  accident. 

3.  Charge  of  Murder,— Mid¬ 
land  Circuit — Crown  Court, 
Derby. — Before  Mr.  Justice  Park. 
Robert  M’Cracken,  aged  thirty- 
six,  a  stone-mason  by  trade,  was 
indicted  for  the  wilful  murder  of 
Mary  M’Cracken,  his  wife,  on  the 
11th  of  June  last,  in  the  parish  of 
Dronfield,  in  this  county,  by  poison¬ 
ing  her  with  arsenic. 

Elizabeth  Smith  stated,  that  she 
and  her  husband  resided  at  Upper 
Healy,  near  Sheffield.  On  Friday, 
the  8th  of  June  last,  the  prisoner 
came  to  lodge  with  her,  and  stated 
that  his  wife  was  to  come  next 
day.  On  the  Saturday  his  wife 
came,  and  stayed  until  Monday 
morning.  About  half-past  nine  on 
Sunday  morning  the  prisoner  went 
out,  and  returned  at  half-past  two 
in  the  afternoon;  while  witness 


and  the  deceased  were  at  chapel. 
Witness  then  saw  two  bottles  of 
pop  standing  in  the  window  of 
their  room.  On  Monday  morning 
the  prisoner  and  his  wife  set  off 
about  half-past  five  o’clock,  the 
latter  having  eaten  nothing,  but 
taken  a  piece  of  gooseberry-pie 
with  her.  Before  they  left  the 
house,  the  deceased  said,  “  One 
bottle  of  pop  will  be  plenty  for  me.” 
On  Tuesday  morning  prisoner  re¬ 
turned  about  nine  o’clock,  and  said 
he  had  had  a  job,  his  wife  was  dead. 
The  deceased  had  not  appeared, 
whilst  at  witness’s  house,  to  be  in 
bad  health.  Dronfield  is  about 
four  and  a  half  miles  distant  from 
Healy.  On  Tuesday  morning  pri¬ 
soner  said  deceased  had  drunk 
some  pop,  which  made  her  sick, 
and  he  did  not  wish  her  to  drink 
any  more ;  but  she  drank  some 
more  because  she  thought  it  would 
do  her  good. 

On  cross-examination  the  wit¬ 
ness  said,  that  when  the  deceased 
arrived  on  Saturday,  she  was  wet, 
and  the  prisoner  said,  she  should 
have  brought  an  umbrella.  He 
treated  her  with  great  affection. 
He  bought  a  hat  and  some  oranges 
to  send  home  to  his  children,  of 
whom  they  had  four.  She  com¬ 
plained  on  Sunday  night  of  her 
breast  being  sore  for  the  want  of 
drawing.  The  pop  was  not  con¬ 
cealed.  The  corks  were  tied  down. 
He  appeared  in  great  distress  on 
his  return  on  Tuesday.  He  wept 
much. 

John  Vicars  saw  the  deceased 
on  Monday  morning,  about  seven 
o’clock,  on  Greenhill-moor,  about  a 
mile  from  Woodseats.  She  was 
very  sick,  and  was  vomiting  against 
a  wall. 

John  Booker  saw  the  deceased 
in  company  with  last  witness,  and 
took  her  to  a  public-house  in  Dron- 
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field,  about  a  mile  distant.  She 
said,  “  Oli,  how  my  inside  burns  $ 
my  poor  children !” 

Elizabeth  Thorpe,  of  the  Coach 
and  Horses  Inn  at  Dronfield,  said 
that  the  deceased  was  taken  to  her 
house  on  Monday,  June  11,  by 
Booker.  She  continued  very  ill, 
and  witness  wrote  for  her  hus¬ 
band,  who  came  to  her  at  three 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  He  asked 
her  if  her  breasts  hurt  her.  She 
said,  a  No  ;  it  was  her  belly  and 
the  pop.”  He  asked  her,  if  she 
did  not  like  it.  She  said  she  did, 
but  it  made  her  very  ill.  He 
treated  her  with  great  attention, 
and  was  frequently  in  tears.  Wit¬ 
ness  said,  Cf  I  hope  you  have  not 
been  putting  any  thing  into  the 
pop/’  He  said,  “  Oh  no,  it  was 
very  excellent  pop.”  Deceased 
said  she  was  sure  he  would  not  do 
any  thing  of  the  kind.  He  said  he 
had  bought  two  bottles  of  pop  to 
take  with  them,  as  she  could  not 
drink  strong  liquor ;  she  had  drank 
one,  which  had  made  her  sick  and 
poorly;  she  could  not  drink  the 
other,  and  so  he  had  drunk  it  him¬ 
self.  The  deceased  said  the  same 
thing.  The  prisoner  then  ob¬ 
served,  that  perhaps  it  was  the 
gooseberry-pie  that  had  made  her 
ill.  The  deceased  said  she  had 
only  eaten  a  little  of  the  crust. 
Mr.  Nicholson,  the  surgeon,  came 
to  see  her.  She  got  somewhat 
better  in  the  evening,  but  after¬ 
wards  grew  worse.  She  said, 
u  Lord  have  mercy  on  me,  and 
turn  my  heart;  I  am  sure  I  shall 
die.”  She  then  grew  insensible. 
She  died  at  two  o’clock  in  the 
morning.  Witness  took  a  letter 
from  the  pocket  of  the  deceased, 
and  gave  it  to  Smith  the  constable. 
She  also  took  from  the  pocket  of 
deceased  a  purse  with  money  in  it. 


a  piece  of  pie-crust,  and  a  lump  of 
nitre. 

Cross-examined.— At  half-past 
ten  o’clock  sent  for  prisoner,  by 
desire  of  deceased.  He  came,  and 
wept  much  on  seeing  her.  He  re¬ 
mained  with  her  in  great  grief, 
and  she  died  in  his  arms.  Witness 
offered  to  go  for  a  surgeon,  and 
prisoner  said,  he  did  not  wish  her 
to  have  the  trouble,  but  he  was 
desirous  she  should  have  the  best 
advice. 

Mary  Deakin  said,  that  the  pri¬ 
soner  came  to  her  shop  at  Sheffield, 
on  Sunday,  the  10th  of  June,  and 
asked  for  two  bottles  of  pop  for 
his  wife,  who,  he  said,  had  drunk 
some  treacle  beer,  which  was  not 
good  for  her.  There  being  none 
in  the  house,  witness  sent  out  and 
procured  two  bottles. 

Mary  Ann  Hunt  was  sent  out 
by  last  witness  to  Airs.  Baker  for 
two  bottles  of  pop  for  prisoner. 
She  laid  them  down  on  the  table 
in  the  same  state  as  she  had  re¬ 
ceived  them. 

John  Barker,  son  of  William 
Barker,  a  confectioner  at  Sheffield, 
sold  the  two  bottles  of  pop  to  last 
witness. 

William  Barker  made  the  ginger 
beer  sold  to  last  witness.  They 
were  two  of  36  bottles  which  he 
had  made.  He  had  rinsed  the 
bottles  before  he  had  filled  them, 
and  had  put  no  noxious  ingredients 
into  the  beer.  He  had  sold  the 
whole  36  bottles,  and  never  heard 
any  complaints  of  the  beer. 

Richard  Curworth  was  working 
with  prisoner  in  June  last.  On 
Monday,  the  11th  of  June,  he  said 
he  had  been  on  the  road  to  Derby 
with  his  little  woman,  and  he  was 
afraid  that  the  wet  would  kill  her  ; 
it  rained  that  morning.  Having 
received  a  note  in  the  afternoon. 
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saying  that  his  wife  was  dying, 
he  went  away,  and  took  John 
Deacon  with  him. 

John  Deacon  remembered  the 
morning  of  the  11th  of  June. 
When  prisoner  came  to  his  work, 
he  said  he  had  been  a  bit  of  the 
road  with  his  wife,  who  lie  was 
afraid  would  get  her  death  of  cold. 
He  had  two  pop  bottles  with  him ; 
one  of  which  had  only  a  little  pop 
in  it.  He  emptied  it  out,  saying 
it  was  very  bad  pop.  Witness 
accompanied  him,  at  his  request, 
to  Dronfield,  and  went  into  the 
room  where  his  wife  was.  Pri¬ 
soner  asked  his  wife,  if  it  was  her 
breasts  that  were  bad.  She  said 
“  No,  it  was  her  stomach  and  the 
pop.”  He  burst  into  tears.  He 
carried  his  wife  in  his  arms  to  bed. 
He  exhibited  the  bottles  openly. 

George  Hill  said,  that  prisoner 
came  to  lodge  with  him  in  July, 
1831.  Prisoner  passed  as  a  single 
man,  and  witness’s  daughter  and 
he  became  attached,  lie  asked 
witness  what  fortune  he  would 
giv  e  him,  if  he  would  marry  her  ? 
Witness  said  he  would  do  the  best 
be  could  for  her,  but  could  give 
her  no  money.  He  enticed  her 
away  with  him  at  Christmas,  and 
also  in  February.  She  is  now  in 
the  family  way  by  him.  Witness 
afterwards  found  out  be  was  a 
married  man,  and  saw  the  mar¬ 
riage  register  at  Derby,  as  also 
his  wife  and  children. 

Mary  Ann  Hill  was  then  put 
into  the  box,  and  allowed  to  sit 
down.  She  said,  the  prisoner  had 
paid  his  addresses  to  her.  She 
had  received  a  letter  with  a  brooch 
from  him,  which  she  had  delivered 
to  Smith,  the  constable.  She  was 
now  in  the  family  way,  and  the 
prisoner  was  the  father  of  the 
child. 


William  Halliday,  a  stone-mason 
at  Derby,  was  in  company  with 
prisoner  at  Christmas  last.  He 
asked  witness  to  go  to  the  Roebuck 
public-house,  and  see  his  new 
mistress.  Witness  went,  and  saw 
Mary  Ann  Hill. 

John  Water  field,  a  jeweller  at 
Derby,  made  the  brooch,  and  gave 
it  to  the  deceased  the  day  before 
she  left  Derby. 

John  Cockayne  proved  prisoner’s 
bandwriting  in  both  letters. 

The  letter  to  the  wife  was  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  visit  him,  as  he  was  not 
very  well,  and  also  to  bring  or  send 
the  brooch  for  that  man  who  bad 
wanted  it.  The  letter  to  Mary 
Ann  Hill,  after  informing  her  that 
lie  bad  sent  her  some  calico,  and 
referring  to  the  brooch,  concluded 
in  these  terms — u  I  hope  I  shall 
soon  have  good  news  for  you,”  It 
was  dated  June  10th. 

John  Hay  saw  prisoner  on  the 
23rd  of  May,  and  when  travelling 
together  from  Sheffield  to  Mans- 
held,  the  prisoner  told  him  he  had 
a  sweetheart  at  Pleasly.  He  in¬ 
quired  at  a  public-house  near  Bol- 
sover  for  a  female  named  Hill, and 
asked  if  her  father’s  land  was  his 
own,  or  only  rented  by  him?  He 
was  informed  it  was  rented  of  the 
Duke.  They  went  to  the  Swan 
public-house  at  Pleasly,  and  pri¬ 
soner  asked  the  landlady  where 

•> 

Mary  Ann  was.  She  said,  she  was 
up  stairs  in  her  chamber.  Prisoner 
went  to  see  her  j  on  bis  return  lie 
said  lie  had  seen  her,  and  added, 
“  they  may  confine  her  as  they  like, 
she  is  mine,  and  I  will  have  her.” 

Mr.  Nicholson,  surgeon,  at  Dron- 
fieki,  saw  the  deceased  on  the 
Monday  morning  ;  found  her  ly¬ 
ing  across  two  or  three  chairs  vo¬ 
miting  very  freely.  She  said  she 
had  no  pain.  Gave  her  a  quantity 
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of  warm  liquid  to  cleanse  her 
stomach,  ami  also  mild  aperients. 
She  grew  better  in  the  afternoon  ; 
but  afterwards  got  worse.  She 
became  delirious,  and  kept  con¬ 
tinually  asking  for  drink.  She 
died  on  Tuesday  morning,  about 
two  o’clock.  On  a  post  mortem 
examination,  the  stomach  and  in¬ 
testines  presented  nothing  remark¬ 
able  in  their  appearance.  On  a 
subsequent  examination  at  the  me¬ 
dical  institution  at  Sheffield  on 
Thursday,  the  result  satisfied  wit¬ 
ness  that  the  deceased  had  died  of 
arsenic  internally  administered. 

Cross-examined. — The  coats  of 
the  stomach  were  not  corroded, 
nor  was  there  much  appearance  of 
inflammation. 

Dr.  Favell,  a  physician  at  Shef¬ 
field,  spoke  positively  to  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  arsenic  being  detected  by 
the  tests  to  which  he  had  sub¬ 
jected  the  contents  of  the  stomach. 

The  prisoner,  when  called  upon 
for  his  defence,  said,  that  what  he 
had  said  about  Mary  Ann  Hill 
was,  that  “  they  might  close  her 
up,  and  keep  her  closed  up  for  all 
he  cared.”  What  he  meant  by  the 
good  news  in  his  letter  was,  that 
lie  was  promised  some  money, 
which  would  enable  him  to  pay  a 
debt  he  owed  Mary  Ann’s  father. 

Samuel  Lawn  went  with  pri¬ 
soner  to  buy  the  pop.  Saw  the 
corks  tied  down,  and  prisoner  did 
not  alter  them  in  his  presence. 
When  he  was  going  out  his  wife 
said,  ‘4  Think  of  those  two  bottles 
of  pop.”  Prisoner  replied,  “  Very 
well.” 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Holden,  and  John 
Mason,  an  architect,  gave  the  pri¬ 
soner  a  good  character. 

The  Judge  having  summed  up 
the  evidence. 

The  Jury  retired  for  half  an 


hour,  and  then  returned  with  a 
verdict  of  Not  Guilty. 

4.  Nisi  Prius  Court,  Derry. 
Before  Mr.  Justice  Park  and  Spe¬ 
cial  Juries. — Mundy,  Esq.  v.  the 
Inhabitants  of  Morleston. — - 
This  was  an  action  brought  by  Mr. 
Mundy,  formerly  member  of  Par¬ 
liament  for  this  county,  against 
the  hundred  of  Morleston,  to  re¬ 
cover  compensation  for  the  injury 
done  to  his  house  at  Marketon  b} 
the  rioters  in  October  last. 

It  appeared  in  evidence,  that,  on 
the  arrival  of  the  mail  at  Derby 
on  the  8th  of  October  last,  an¬ 
nouncing  the  rejection  of  the  Re¬ 
form  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
a  riotous  mob  assembled  in  the 
streets,  and  proceeded  to  break  the 
windows  of  various  persons.  At 
about  twelve  o’clock  at  night  they 
went  out  to  Mr.  Mundy ’s  house, 
and  commenced  an  attack  on  the 
doors  and  windows.  Mr.  Mundy, 
his  son,  Mr.  William  Mundy,  and 
Lis  nephew,  Captain  Mundy,  were 
in  the  house  at  the  time,  together 
with  nine  male  servants,  besides 
the  females  of  the  family.  The 
principal  attack  was  made  on  the 
garden-front,  where  Mr.  William 
Mundy  placed  himself  with  a  brace 
of  pistols  inside  the  hall  door, 
together  with  some  of  the  servants. 
He  called  out  to  the  mob  repeated¬ 
ly  from  the  window  near  the  door, 
that  he  would  fire  at  the  first  man 
who  should  enter  the  house.  A 
bell  .having  been  rung,  a  number 
of  men  from  the  village  of  Mar¬ 
keton  came  up,  armed  with  pitch- 
forks  and  other  weapons,  and  were 
let  into  the  house  at  the  rear,  on 
which  the  rioters  called  out  to 
each  other,  that  the  “Marketon 
boys  had  come;”  and  after  ob¬ 
serving  them  and  the  servants 
inside  the  defendant's  windows 
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with  fire  -arms,  they  went  away, 
after  they  had  demolished  several 
windows,  doors,  &c.  and  done  con¬ 
siderable  damage  to  the  premises, 
and  repeatedly  called  out  that  they 
must  have  Mr.  Mundy’s  life. 

The  jury,  after  about  twenty- 
five  minutes’  deliberation,  returned 
a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff. 

The  amount  of  the  damages 
was  agreed  to  be  settled  out  of 
court. 

The  King  v.  Twort  and 
another. — This  indictment,  pre¬ 
ferred  by  order  of  the  Attorney- 
General  against  the  two  defend¬ 
ants,  Twort  and  Ward,  charged 
them  with  conspiring  to  bring  the 
Christian  religion  and  its  ministers 
into  contempt  and  odium,  both  by 
words  and  by  the  publication  of 
blasphemous  libels;  and  also  to 
bring  the  King’s  proclamation  for 
a  general  fast  into  contempt.  The 
indictment  further  charged  them 
with  assaulting  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Deane. 

The  defendants  held  themselves 
out  as  being  inspired  with  a  divine 
mission.  Ward,  called  himself 
Zion,  and  said  he  was  the  Saviour. 
Twort  called  himself  Shiloh.  Not 
content  with  preaching  the  most 
absurd  doctrines,  they  circulated 
hand  bills  and  penny  publications, 
filled  with  blasphemy,  denying  the 
birth  or  existence  of  our  Redeemer, 
stigmatizing  all  the  mysteries  of 
the  Christian  faith  as  a  tissue  of 
delusion  and  falsehood,  fabricated 
by  priestcraft,  and  inveighing 
against  the  bishops  and  clergy  of 
the  Established  Church,  as.  so 
many  wolves  in  sheep’s  clothi 
whose  hearts  were  as  black  as  their 
coats.  They  turned  the  proclama¬ 
tion  for  a  general  fast  into  gross 
ridicule.  On  being  prevented  from 
holding  forth  their  abominations 


in  the  assembly  rooms,  they  col¬ 
lected  a  mob  outside  in  the  street, 
and  caused  a  disturbance,  but  pro¬ 
mised  to  get  a  licence  from  Lich¬ 
field  in  a  day  or  two,  when  they 
would  be  able  to  “  perform”  in 
spite  of  the  mayor.  They  caused 
their  placards  to  be  posted  about 
the  country,  exciting  the  people  to 
discontent,  and  upon  Mr.  Deane, 
a  respectable  clergyman,  who  was 
passing  along  the  street,  refusing 
to  take  a  tract  which  Twort  offer¬ 
ed  him,  the  latter  abused  him  in 
the  most  offensive  terms,  and  per¬ 
sisted  in  so  doing  until  Mr.  Deane 
affected  to  treat  him  as  a  maniac, 
saying,  f‘Poor  fellow,  poor  fellow,” 
when  he  left  him  in  a  great  rage. 
Upon  subsequently  observing  Mr. 
Deane  tearing  down  one  of  the 
offensive  placards  from  the  win¬ 
dow-shutter  of  a  public-house,  he 
rushed  at  him  and  assaulted  him 
with  his  umbrella. 

The  Jury  deliberated  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  or  two,  and  then  pronounced 
both  defendants  Guilty  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  charge  of  conspiracy;  and 
Twort  of  the  assault  upon  Mr. 
Deane  also.  The  defendants  were 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  18 
calendar  months. 

5.  Stockport. — Murder ,  and 
Suicide  of  the  Murderer. — Between 
the  hours  of  two  and  three  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  as  the  watchman 
was  going  his  rounds  in  the 
Higher  Hillgate,  his  attention 
was  attracted  to  a  confused  noise 
and  half- suppressed  shrieks,  which 
issued  from  the  house  of  a  fancy 
silk-weaver,  named  Thomas  Songe, 
situated  in  Small -street,  a  few 
doors  from  the  Hillgate.  He  im¬ 
mediately  proceeded  to  the  win¬ 
dow-shutters  and  listened ;  he 
thought  it  was  somebody  beating 
a  woman,  and  took  but  little  no- 
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tice  of  it ;  but  just  as  lie  was 
going  away,  he  heard  a  cry  of 
“  murder/'  and  some  one  say  that 
Songe  had  cut  his  wife’s  throat. 
A  number  of  persons  congregated 
about  the  house,  and  Mr.  Rayner, 
a  surgeon,  entered.  Mrs.  Songe 
was  extended  on  the  bed,  lifeless, 
with  her  throat  cut  in  so  horrible 
a  manner  that,  when  lifted  up,  her 
head  hung  from  the  trunk  appa¬ 
rently  by  a  piece  of  skin.  By  the 
side  of  the  murdered  woman  lay 
the  murderer,  Songe,  with  his 
throat  cut  also,  and  most  terribly 
mutilated.  His  eyes  were  fixed, 
and  he  died  in  the  utmost  agony 
in  about  an  hour  after  the  entrance 
of  the  surgeon.  A  bloody  razor 
lay  by  the  side  of  the  murderer  in 
the  bed.  There  were  six  children 
in  the  house  at  the  time,  one  of 
whom,  a  little  girl  about  eleven 
years  of  age,  was  in  the  same 
room,  and  saw  the  murder  com¬ 
mitted  3  but  was  compelled  to  be 
silent,  in  consequence  of  a  threat 
that  Songe  held  out  to  her,  that 
if  she  spoke  a  word  he  would  mur¬ 
der  her  also.  The  room  was  dark, 
and,  according  to  the  account  of 
the  child,  the  murderer  knelt  upon 
her  mother  while  he  cut  her 
throat,  having  previously  got  up 
from  the  bed  and  fetched  a  razor 
from  the  cupboard.  The  other 
children  were  asleep  in  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  room.  The  cause  for  the  com¬ 
mittal  of  the  deed  was,  that  Songe 
was  jealous  of  his  wife  and  his  two 
apprentices. 

Thunder  Storm. —The  hazy 
weather  which  prevailed  for  several 
days  was  followed  by  a  thunder 
storm,  in  Edinburgh,  accompanied 
with  heavy  rain.  The  lightning 
was  frequent  and  very  vivid,  and 
passed  over  the  city  from  south  to 
north.  The  peals  of  thunder  foL 


lowed  each  other  in  quick  succession 
and  were  very  loud.  The  light¬ 
ning  was  extremely  vivid.  The 
top-mast  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch 
smack,  at  Leith,  was  shivered  to 
pieces  by  the  electric  fluid.  The 
lower  parts  of  Edinburgh  were 
quite  inundated.  The  lightning 
struck  the  house  of  Mr.  Porteous, 
farmer,  about  half  a  mile  east  of 
Musselburgh,  and  passing  down 
the  chimney,  caught  the  bell- wire 
in  the  bed-room  beneath,  shattered 
all  the  panes  in  the  window  ex¬ 
cept  one,  and  finally  exploded  in 
the  kitchen  with  a  noise  like  that 
of  a  cannon.  The  fluid  passed 
within  half  a  yard  of  a  boy  who 
was  asleep  with  his  head  resting 
on  a  jamb  of  the  kitchen  grate  5  he 
was  not  awakened  by  the  report, 
loud  as  it  was,  and,  when  aroused, 
only  asked,  “  what  they  wakened 
him  for  ?”  In  Glasgow  the  storm 
extended  for  several  miles  round, 
particularly  to  the  south  and 
west.  The  peals  of  thunder  were 
very  loud.  At  Thorn ly-bank  the 
storm  was  terrific*  and  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  fatal  consequences,  a  boy 
and  a  girl  both  being  struck  with 
lightning,  and  killed  on  the  spot. 
The  girl  named  Yuille,  about  fif¬ 
teen  years  of  age,  was  standing  on 
an  outside  stair,  and  the  boy  whose 
name  was  Martin,  about  a  year 
younger,  was  in  the  house  adjoin¬ 
ing,  when  they  were  struck  with 
the  same  Hash-— the  destructive 
fluid  having  entered  by  the  chim¬ 
ney,  when  it  struck  the  boy,  and 
passing  through  the  house,  killed 
the  girl  at  the  door.  Another  boy 
was  a  little  hurt  on  the  hand.  The 
chimney  was  a  good  deal  damaged, 
but  otherwise  the  house  sustained 
little  injury.  The  storm  was  like¬ 
wise  experienced  at  Kirkaldy,  and 
round  about  that  district.  At  the 
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village  of  Kinglassie  a  little  nortli 
from  Kirkaldy,  Mr.  Moyes,  inn¬ 
keeper,,  was  killed  by  the  lightning 
in  the  passage  of  his  own  house; 
and  another  man  was  struck 
down. 

7.  Lewes.— Edward  Heath, 
chymist,  aged  22,  was  indicted 
both  on  the  coroner's  inquest,  and 
also  by  bill,  for  killing  and  slaying 
George  Burdett,  at  Brighton,  on 
the  1 8th  of  May  last. 

Nothing  was  adduced  in  evi¬ 
dence  against  the  prisoner  in  this 
case  except  what  had  been  stated 
before  the  coroner. 

Mr.  Heath  in  his  defence,  said, 
that,  at  the  time  he  had  been  called 
upon  to  prepare  the  prescription, 
a  person  had  entered  the  shop  and 
asked  for  two  ounces  of  oil  of  tar  ; 
he  placed  the  phial  containing  the 
prescription,  prepared,  but  not  la¬ 
belled,  in  a  stand  used  for  that 
purpose,  and  poured  out  the  oil  of 
tar  into  another  bottle.  At  that 
moment  a  third  person  entered  the 
shop,  and  asked  for  castor  oil;  he 
proceeded  to  serve  him  with  it, 
and  placed  the  phial  of  oil  of  tar  in 
the  stand  before-mentioned.  The 
prescription  and  oil  of  tar  were 
precisely  of  the  same  colour,  but 
how  he  came  to  substitute  one 
phial  for  the  other  he  could  not 
account. 

The  learned  Judge,  in  summing 
up,  observed,  that,  no  doubt  this 
had  been  occasioned  by  mistake. 
If  the  jury  considered  that  death 
had  been  occasioned  by  the  oil  of 
tar,  they  must  then  further  deter¬ 
mine  whether  or  not,  in  sending  out 
the  medicine,  due  care  had  been 
taken  by  the  accused  to  prevent 
accidents.  If  they  thought  due 
care  had  been  observed,  they  would 
acquit  him ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary, 
they  should  be  of  opinion  that  due 
care  had  not  been  used,  they  would. 


in  accordance  with  law,  pronounce 
him  guilty  of  manslaughter. 

The  Jury,  after  a  short  consulta¬ 
tion,  returned  a  verdict  Not  Guilty  * 

Canterbury.— Assault  on  his 
Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canter - 
bury.— About  seven  o’clock,  his 
Grace  the  Lord  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  arrived,  to  hold  a 
primary  visitation  of  the  diocess. 
It  had  been  previously  arranged  by 
the  corporation  to  receive  him  in 
the  usual  way  at  the  Guildhall. 
No  sooner  had  the  carriage  of  the 
Archbishop  appeared  in  sight,  than 
the  most  deafening  noises  rent  the 
air ;  and  when  his  Grace  arrived  at 
Guildhall,  the  groans  and  hisses 
were  tremendous.  After  he  had 
partaken  of  the  dessert,  the  carriage 
was  immediately  ordered  to  be  pre¬ 
pared.  His  Grace  stepped  in,  evi¬ 
dently  much  alarmed.  The  hisses 
and  groans  were  now  renewed, 
and  missiles  of  every  description 
hurled  at  the  carriage— hats,  caps, 
pieces  of  brickbat,  cabbage -stalks, 
indeed  every  thing  the  ruffians 
could  collect.  Unluckily,  the  postil¬ 
lions,  being  unacquainted  with  the 
city,  directed  the  coach  towards 
St.  Margaret’s,  instead  of  Mercery- 
lane;  the  mob  had  therefore  more 
time  to  gather  weapons,  and  again 
furiously  assailed  the  carriage. 
When  his  Grace  entered  the  pre¬ 
cincts  of  the  Cathedral,  the  large 
gates  were  instantly  closed.  Several 
hundred  persons  had  previously 
gained  admission,  and  ranged  them¬ 
selves  within  the  walls  of  the  dean¬ 
ery,  where  hisses  and  groans  pre¬ 
vailed  over  every  other  feeling. 
Austen,  foreman  of  the  church,  col¬ 
lared  a  young  man  named  Quested, 
and  was  instantly  knocked  down 
by  a  spectator  who  had  taken  no 
part  in  the  proceedings.  His 

*  See  supra  Chronicle,  p,  68. 
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Grace  received  no  injury,  although 
one  of  the  carriage  windows  was 
broken. 

8.  Hydrophobia.  —  An  in¬ 
quest  was  held  at  the  Rose-in-the- 
Bud  public-house,  Greenwich,  on 
view  of  the  body  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Risdell,  aged  fifty-six,  a  hairdres¬ 
ser,  in  Beauchamp-street,  Dept¬ 
ford,  whose  death  was  occasioned 
by  the  bite  of  a  dog.  It  appeared 
from  the  evidence  of  several  wit¬ 
nesses,  that  on  Thursday  afternoon, 
the  3rd  of  May,  as  the  deceased  was 
walking  along  High-street,  Dept¬ 
ford,  a  little  dog  of  the  spaniel 
breed  followed  him  some  distance, 
and  upon  his  attempting  to  fondle 
it,  the  animal  sprang  at  him  and 
bit  him  very  severely  on  the 
wrist.  He  took  no  notice  of  the 
wound,  and  it  apparently  healed 
up.  On  Monday  night  he  com¬ 
plained  of  feeling  considerable  pain 
in  his  wrist,  and  upon  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  a  neighbour,  applied 
a  poultice  to  it.  On  the  following 
day  he  became  worse,  and  evinced 
symptoms  of  hydrophobia,  which 
increased  to  such  an  extent  in  the 
evening,  that  a  straight-waistcoat 
was  put  on  him  to  restrain  his 
violence.  He  died  in  the  greatest 
agony. 

The  Jury  returned  a  verdict, 
that  the  deceased  died  by  hydro¬ 
phobia. 

9-  Attempt  upon  the  Life 
of  the  King  of  Hungary. — 
An  attempt  was  made  this  morn¬ 
ing  upon  the  life  of  the  young 
king  of  Hungary  at  the  baths  of 
Baden  (about  fifteen  miles  from 
Vienna.)  After  mass,  the  king, 
attended  by  one  of  the  gentlemen  of 
his  chamber,  Field-Marshal  Count 
Sal  is,  took  his  usual  walk  on  the 
road  towards  Berg.  On  arriving 
at  about  100  yards  beyond  the 
last  house  in  the  direction  of  the 


Valley  of  St.  Helena,  a  captain 
named  Reindl,  who  was  a  state 
pensioner,  fired  a  pocket  pistol  at 
the  king,  the  ball  of  which  struck 
his  majesty  on  the  left  shoulder, 
but  lodged  in  the  wadding  of  his 
coat,  and  only  occasioned  a  slight 
contusion.  In  an  instant  three 
persons,  who  happened  to  be  near, 
ran  to  seize  the  assassin,  who,  after 
throwing  away  the  pistol  he  had 
fired,  discharged  another  into  his 
own  mouth,  the  Hall  of  which 
lodged  in  the  roof.  He  then  fired  a 
third  pistol  at  random,  on  which  he 
was  seized,  and  taken  to  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  at  Baden,  and  was  after  ¬ 
wards  conveyed  to  Vienna.  The 
wound  in  his  mouth  was  not  of  a  seri¬ 
ous  nature, and  it  was  evident  that  all 
the  th  ree  pistols  were  badly  charged. 
The  king  immediately  returned 
into  the  town  on  foot.  Reindl, 
who  was  a  man  of  extravagant  and 
disorderly  habits,  had  applied  to 
the  young  king  for  a  grant  of  900 
florins,  but  having  received  only 
100,  he  became  so  enraged  that  he 
committed  this  desperate  act.  After 
undergoing  an  examination  at  Ba¬ 
den,  he  was  brought  to  Vienna. 
At  twelve  o’clock,  the  emperor 
and  the  king  of  Hungary  attended 
the  ceremony  of  the  consecration 
of  cardinal  Spinola,  and  proceeded 
to  the  church  on  horseback. 

Leicester.  —  The  Duke  of 
Newcastle  v.  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
Hundred  of  Broxtowe. — This  was 
an  action  brought  by  his  grace  the 
duke  of  Newcastle  against  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  hundred  of  Brox¬ 
towe,  to  recover  compensation  for  the 
damage  done  to  Nottingham  castle, 
by  a  riotous  mob,  in  the  month  of 
October  last.  The  damages  were 
laid  at  upwards  of  31,000/. 

On  the  question  of  amount  of 
damage,  only  one  witness,  Mr. 
Robinson,  an  architect  in  the  em- 
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ployment  of  the  duke,  was  called,, 
who  estimated  the  injury  done  at 
31,260/.,  including  750/.  for  ta¬ 
pestry.,  and  250/.  for  an  equestrian 
statue  of  an  ancestor  of  the  duke’s, 
and  25/.  each  for  eight  busts,  which 
had  been  placed  on  different  parts 
of  the  building.  One  of  the  rooms, 
the  state  bed  room,  had  been  floored 
with  cedar  and  ebony,  and  wains¬ 
coted  with  cedar.  On  the  part  of 
the  defendants,  two  architects  from 
Nottingham  were  called,  who  es¬ 
timated  the  damage  at  15,000/. 
and  a  fraction ;  and  Mr.  Cubit, 
from  London,  who  calculated  that 
it  would  take  21,000/.  to  restore 
the  building;  but  then  it  would 
be  in  a  better  state  by  more  than 
5,000/.  than  it  had  been  before.  It 
would  be  impossible,  he  thought, 
to  put  it  exactly  in  the  same  con¬ 
dition. 

The  Jury,  after  a  short  deliber¬ 
ation,  returned  a  verdict  for  the 
plaintiff.  —  Damages,  21,000/. 

12.  Accident  at  Liverpool. 
— About  three  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  Mr.  Rigmaiden,  a  spirit 
dealer,  was  employed  in  hoisting  a 
large  spirit  cask  into  the  fourth 
story  of  his  warehouse,  which  is 
situate  at  the  bottom  of  Dale- 
street,  near  the  corner  of  Byrom- 
street.  The  door  of  the  warehouse 
was  obstructed  by  a  number  of 
bags  of  flour,  and,  from  the  size 
of  the  cask,  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  a  passage  could  be  found  for 
it  into  the  warehouse.  While  Mr. 
Rigmaiden  and  an  assistant  were 
exerting  themselves  to  effect  this 
object,  the  cask  unfortunately  be¬ 
came  disengaged  from  the  slings 
in  which  it  had  been  suspended,  and 
fell  to  the  ground  with  great  force. 
At  this  moment  two  ladies,  the 
wife  and  daughter  of  Josiah 
Kearsley,  Esq.,  were  passing,  and 
the  cask  descended  upon  their  heads, 


and  felled  them  to  the  ground. 
Both  ladies  may  be  said  to  have 
been  killed  on  the  spot.  The  head 
of  Mrs.  Kearsley  was  dreadfully 
cut  and  bruised,  but,  in  the  hope 
that  her  life  might  possibly  be 
preserved,  the  persons  who  wit¬ 
nessed  the  accident  conveyed  her 
to  the  surgery  of  Mr.  Whitley,  in 
Dale-street,  corner  of  Hatton-gar- 
den.  Mr.  Whitley  was  from  home 
at  the  time,  but  his  assistant  and 
two  of  the  members  of  his  family 
proceeded  to  dress  the  wounds  of 
the  lady.  Mr.  Black,  the  surgeon 
of  the  North  Dispensary,  was  also 
sent  for,  and  speedily  arrived.  On 
examination  it  was  found,  that 
although  the  scalp  was  frightfully 
lacerated,  no  fracture  of  the  skull 
had  taken  place.  The  concussion 
of  the  brain  had  been  so  great, 
however,  that  Mrs.  Kearsley  never 
recovered  her  consciousness,  and 
expired  about  half  an  hour  after 
the  accident.  Miss  Kearsley  was 
carried  into  Mr.  Rigmaiden’s  shop, 
but  she  never  stirred  after  the 
accident,  her  neck  being  dislocated. 

13.  Diving. — There  is  a  small 
cutter  now  lying  in  the  Yarmouth 
roadstead,  with  a  crew  of  six  men, 
several  of  whom  are  singularly 
expert  in  diving.  The  method 
these  divers  use  is  extremely 
curious  : — the  cutter  is  first  placed 
immediatelv  over  the  wreck,  the 
diver  then,  habited  in  an  India 
rubber  air-tight  dress,  having  a 
tube  attached  at  the  back  of  the 
neck  to  receive  the  air  (which 
is  constantly  pumped  in),  de¬ 
scends  from  a  rope  ladder,  and 
gives  signals  for  certain  things  to 
be  sent  down  by  a  small  line, 
which  is  attended  to  by  those  on 
the  deck  of  the  cutter ;  by  this 
line  baskets  and  other  utensils  are 
sent  down  for  the  use  of  the  divers, 
and  sent  up  again  with  wine,  &c., 
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taken  from  the  wreck.  The  diver's 
head  dress  is  composed  of  copper  * 
and  is  a  complete  covering,  made 
mucli  after  the  manner  of  the 
ancient  helmet,  only  that  it  is 
larger  than  the  head,  and  has  in 
its  upper  part  three  glass  win¬ 
dows;  it  weighs  50lb.  He  has  two 
other  dresses  on  besides  that  above 
mentioned.  He  carries  down  with 
him  120lb.  of  lead  in  two  bags. 
Withall  this  weight  he  declares  that, 
when  in  the  water,  he  appears  per¬ 
fectly  free  from  weight  or  encum¬ 
brance  of  any  sort.  The  diver,  when 
under  water,  finds  his  strength  so 
increased,  that  he  can  bend  the 
ends  together  of  the  large  iron 
crow  bar  (of  S\  feet  long,  and  2\ 
inch  in  size)  which  he  takes  down 
with  him  to  part  the  wreck.  These 
divers  go  down  alternately  about 
twice  a- day,  but  are  compelled  to 
take  advantage  of  the  tides  when 
it  is  slack  water. 

16.  Balloon  Ascent.  —  Mr. 
Green,  the  celebrated  aeronaut, 
made  an  ascent  at  Lancaster,  ac¬ 
companied  by  R.  C.  Hildyard, 
Esq.,  barrister- at-law.  On  first 
rising,  the  course  of  the  balloon 
was  N.E.  by  N.,  in  which  it  con¬ 
tinued  about  two  minutes,  and 
then  met  with  a  current  almost 
due  west,  carrying  it  about  two 
miles  south  of  Hornby,  in  the 
direction  of  Settle.  When  at  the 
height  of  about  half  a  mile  they 
encountered  several  clouds,  which 
obstructed  their  view  of  the  earth  • 
and  at  the  expiration  of  fifty-six 
minutes,  Mr.  Green  and  his  com¬ 
panion  descended,  having  been 
carried  nearly  to  Settle,  in  York¬ 
shire,  a  distance  of  twenty-five 
miles. 

16.  Sacrilege.  —  Oxford 
Circuit. — Gloucester. —  Uriah 
Cox,  William  Risby,  and  Eph  raim 


Close,  were  charged  with  stealing 
one  of  the  church  bells  out  of  the 
tower  of  the  church  of  Cherrington, 
value  20/. 

Joseph  Fowles,  parish-clerk  of 
Avington,  stated,  that  in  Novem¬ 
ber  last  there  were  four  bells  in  the 
belfry  of  the  Cherrington  church. 
He  missed  one  of  the  bells  in  De¬ 
cember.  He  chimed  it  the  previous 
Sunday.  On  that  day,  Ephraim 
Close  came  in,  and  looked  very 
steadily  at  the  belfry ;  he  did  not 
stay  for  service;  he  went  away. 
Witness  missed  the  bell  the  subse¬ 
quent  Wednesday.  In  July  last, 
he  saw  the  bell  at  Avening  church  ; 
he  knew  it  by  a  flaw  in  its  side. 
The  donor's  name,  Edward  Neale, 
was  on  it.  When  he  missed  the 
bell  he  observed  that  the  church 
door  had  been  broken  open. — Cross- 
examined. — Has  been  parish-clerk 
eighteen  years.  Four  bells  is  an 
odd  number.  Never  heard  that 
there  was  a  dispute  about  the  bell 
that  was  stolen.  The  prisoner 
Close  was  a  bell  ringer  at  Avening 
church  ;  he  is  the  son  of  the  clerk. 

Joseph  Roberts,  carpenter,  saw 
the  bell  which  was  taken  out  of 
Cherrington  church,  in  Avening 
belfry.  It  would  take  three  or 
four  men  to  remove  it  from  where 
it  was  hung.  The  model  now  pro¬ 
duced  shews  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  hung.  The  bell  was  4<0Q 
weight. 

Mr.  Thomas  Baldwin,  church¬ 
warden  of  the  parish  of  Cherring¬ 
ton,  saw  the  bell  which  had  been 
stolen  in  the  belfry  at  Avening. 
At  Cherrington  church  the  floors 
had  been  taken  up  to  get  the  bell 
through.  The  churchwardens  of 
Avening,  when  he  claimed  the  bell, 
allowed  it  to  be  taken  down,  and 
put  outside  the  church,  but  the 
populace  would  not  allow  if  to  be 
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removed.  He  left  it  in  Avening 
church.  He  has  not  seen  it  since. 
The  parish  employed  a  London 
police-officer  to  discover  what  had 
become  of  it.  Cross-examined.— 
Did  hear  that  the  parish  of  Aven¬ 
ing  claimed  one  of  the  bells  of 
Cherrington  church.  The  rabble 
of  Avening  would  not  allow  him 
to  remove  the  bell.  When  it  was 
stolen,  he  offered  a  reward  of  ten 
guineas.  The  churchwardens  of 
Avening  came  and  informed  him 
of  the  bell  being  in  the  tower  of 
Avening  church.  Avening  is  about 
two  miles  from  Cherrington.  The 
prisoner  Cox  is  one  of  the  bell 
ringers. 

Eunice  Ford  said  that  she  lived 
at  Cherrington.  About  ten  days 
after  Hampton  fair,  she  saw  Cox 
and  Close  together.  They  talked 
of  churches  and  bells.  They  said 
they  should  like  to  have  six  bells 
to  ring  at  Christmas.  Richard 
Sly's  daughter  said,  that  if  they 
had  one  of  the  Cherrington  bells 
she  would  tell.  Prisoners  said  that 
if  they  could  not  get  it  without, 
they  would  saw  the  wheel  off  and 
stop  its  ee  clapper/'  so  that  it 
should  not  make  a  noise. 

Richard  Slv  lived  at  Cherring¬ 
ton.  The  evening  the  bell  was 
taken  away,  the  prisoner  Close 
called  him  out  of  his  bed  and  bor¬ 
rowed  a  candle  from  him,  as  he 
said  that  he  wanted  to  go  to  hunt 
birds. 

William  Smart,  surveyor  of  the 
roads,  was  in  Minchinhampton,  on 
the  2,9th  of  October  last.  He  left 
it  about  twelve  o’clock.  He  was 
returning  home  about  two  o’clock 
in  the  morning.  He  met  a  truck 
which  was  drawn  by  three  persons ; 
the  thing  on  it  was  about  the  size 
of  a  beehive,  and  as  it  went  over 
some  rough  ground  it  sounded  like 
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metal.  The  next  day  he  heard 
that  the  Cherrington  bell  was  gone. 
He  followed  the  track  of  the  truck, 
and  traced  it  to  Avening  church. 
On  going  near  the  truck  he  saw 
that  it  had  a  bell  on  it.  He  saw 
the  three  prisoners  take  it  off  the 
truck  and  carry  it  into  Avening 
church. 

The  three  prisoners  all  pro¬ 
tested  their  innocence.  They  called 
witnesses  to  rebut  the  testimony 
of  Smart.  They  got  an  excellent 
character  from  several  respectable 
witnesses. 

The  Jury,  after  some  considera¬ 
tion,  found  the  prisoners  Guilty . 
Sentence  of  death  recorded. 

1 7*  Explosion  of  F ire  Damp 
and  Loss  of  Lives. — One  of  those 
occurrences  took  place  at  the  little 
village  of  Nitshill,  contiguous  to 
Hurlet  works,  about  six  miles 
from  Glasgow.  The  pit  in  which 
the  circumstance  happened  is  the 
property  of  Mr.  Dove,  and  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Wellington  Pit. 
The  experience  of  the  miners  de¬ 
tected  the  indications  of  an  accu¬ 
mulation  of  the  inflammable  va¬ 
pour,  and  about  two  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  they  intimated  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  to  the  overseer  as  a  rea¬ 
son  for  not  wishing  to  continue 
their  labours  any  longer  that  day. 
Fie  ordered  the  miners  to  descend 
the  shaft  along  with  him,  which 
they  did —  the  number  of  indivi¬ 
duals  being  live  men  and  two  boys. 
On  reaching  the  vapour  with  the 
lamp,  it  exploded  with  tremendous 
violence. 

Abraham  Thomson,  a  young 
man,  and  John  Watson,  a  bov,  died 
that  night,  and  several  others  were 
severely  injured. 

19.  Fire  at  Newfoundland. 
Harbour  Grace.— ~  A  tire  broke 
out  in  this  town,  the  whole  of  the 
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centre  part  of  which  was  destroyed, 
commencing  on  the  westward  with 
the  premises  of  H.  W.  Danson’s 
estate,  and  ending  to  the  eastward 
with  the  range  of  new  buildings 
belonging  to  Mr.  Daniel  Candler. 
All  the  houses  within  these  limits 
were  entirely  consumed.  The  tire 
broke  out  in  a  small  space  between 
the  premises  of  Mr.  Thomas  Marks 
and  those  of  Messrs.  Thomas  Rid¬ 
ley  and  Co. ;  soon  after  which 
there  was  a  most  awful  explosion 
of  gunpowder,  which  spread  the 
burning  embers  in  all  directions, 
and  the  fire  immediately  broke  out 
in  several  places  at  the  same  time. 
The  two  engines  were  kept  playing 
upon  the  house  of  Mr.  Marks, 
and  at  the  beginning  with  con¬ 
siderable  effect  ;  but,  after  the 
first  explosion  of  gunpowder, 
the  people  were  more  careful  in 
not  risking  their  lives,  and  the 
engines  withdrew  to  the  house  of 
Mr.  Peter  Brown,  which  was  kept 
wet.  Here  a  stand  was  success¬ 
fully  made,  by  which  the  upper 
part  of  the  town  was  saved.  James 
F.  Cawley,  Esq.,  to  the  eastward, 
had  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  and 
wet  blankets,  which  were  put  upon 
the  roof  of  the  house,  and  by  that 
means  the  fire  was  checked  in  its 
progress  to  the  eastward.  The 
established  church,  and  all  the 
houses  within  the  above  range, 
were  entirely  destroyed,  except  the 
new  Foundling  School-house,  and 
the  parsonage.  The  former  was  not 
sixty  feet  from  the  church.  What 
was  saved,  either  of  furniture, 
goods,  stores,  or  provisions,  was 
very  trifling.  No  lives  were  lost. 
Such  was  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  flames  spread,  that  from  the 
beginning  of  the  conflagration  till 
it  had  reached  its  utmost  extent 
did  not  occupy  more  than  an  hour 


and  a  half.  But  for  the  circum 
stance  of  several  explosions  o 
gunpowder  the  fire  would  not 
have  spread  so  rapidly,  and 
much  property  might  have  been 
saved . 

Accident  on  the  River.— An 
accident,  attended  with  fatal  con¬ 
sequences,  took  place  about  three 
o’clock,  just  above  Purfleet.  The 
captain  of  lord  Cholmondeley’s 
sailing  vessel,  the  Brilliant,  asked 
permission  of  his  lordship  to  take  a 
few  of  his  friends  for  a  sailing 
excursion  down  to  Gravesend,  which 
being  accorded,  the  captain,  named 
Biddle,  started  in  the  morning,  in 
company  with  seven  other  persons, 
all  males,  his  friends.  They  had 
a  most  boisterous  passage  down  the 
river,  but  reached  Gravesend  in 
safety,  and  after  remaining  there 
some  time,  during  which  the  gale 
increased  almost  to  a  hurricane, 
they  put  about  with  the  intention 
of  returning  home.  When  they 
reached  Purfleet,  a  sudden  squall 
of  wind  caused  her  to  heel,  and  she 
filled  with  water,  and  went  down 
instantly,  stern  foremost.  Immedi¬ 
ate  assistance  was  rendered  from 
the  shore ;  but  only  two  of  the 
party  were  saved  ;  the  rest,  includ¬ 
ing  the  captain,  were  drowned. 

Volcanic  Island.— The  follow¬ 
ing  is  a  copy  of  a  report  from  cap¬ 
tain  C.  H.  Swinburne,  commanding 
bis  Majesty’s  sloop  Rapid,  addressed 
to  vice-admiral  the  bon.  sir  Henry 
Hothatn,  commander  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  ships  and  vessels  in  the  Me¬ 
diterranean,  stating  the  existence 
of  a  dangerous  shoal  in  the  mid- 
channel  between  the  island  of  Pan- 
talaria  and  the  coast  of  Sicily  :~ 
u  His  Majesty’s  sloop  Rapid, 
at  Malta,  August  24. 

Sir,— I  have  the  honour  to 
inform  you,  that  in  compliance 
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with  your  order  of  the  18th  of 
June  last,  I  have  examined  the 
spot  where  the  volcanic  island 
appeared  last  summer. 

It  has  left  a  dangerous  shoal, 
consisting  principally  of  black  sand 
and  stones,  with  a  circular  patch 
of  rock  in  the  middle  of  it,  about 
forty-two  yards  in  diameter,  on 
which  there  are  two  fathoms  water 
generally,  but  in  one  spot  only  nine 
feet.  All  round  the  rock  there  are 
from  two  and  a  half  to  three 
fathoms,  deepening  gradually  to 
live  and  six  fathoms,  at  the  average 
distance  of  100  yards  from  the 
centre,  then  more  rapidly  to  ten, 
twenty,  thirty,  forty,  &c.  fathoms. 

A  small  detached  rock,  with 
fifteen  feet  on  it,  lies  130  yards  to 
the  S.W.  of  the  central  patch. 
About  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
N.W.  of  the  centre  there  is  a  de¬ 
tached  bank,  with  twenty-three 
fathoms  on  it.  All  the  rock  appears 
to  be  dark- coloured  porous  lava, 
and  the  sand  (which  is  extremely 
fine  in  the  deepest  water)  is  com¬ 
posed  entirely  of  particles  of  the 
same  substance  ;  by  this  the  sound¬ 
ings  near  the  shoal  may  be  distin¬ 
guished,  but  it  should  be  approach¬ 
ed  with  great  caution,  as  a  lar  ge 
extent  of  discoloured  but  deep 
water,  which  lies  to  the  SAY .  may 
be  mistaken  for  it,  while  the  real 
danger  is  seldom  visible  till  it  is 
near,  being  composed  of  very  dark- 
coloured  materials,  and  it  is  so 
steep  that  the  lead  cannot  be 
trusted.  Its  latitude  and  longitude, 
as  far  as  my  limited  means  of  ob¬ 
servation  enable  me  to  decide,  are 
37  deg.  9  min.  North,  and  12  deg. 
43.  min.  East  of  Greenwich. 

«  In  four  days,  during  which 
the  wind  was  constantly  from  the 
N.W.,  currents  were  perceived  from 
N.W.N.,  and  N.E.— the  NAV.  pre¬ 


vailing,  and  sometimes  running 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  an  hour. 

c*  The  temperature  of  the  water 
on  and  near  the  shoal  does  not 
differ  from  that  of  the  sea  at  a 
distance. 

“  I  have  moored  in  three  fathoms 
water  at  the  N.W.  side  of  the 
shoal  a  water-cask,  painted  white, 
with  a  pole  in  it,  surmounted  by  a 
white  ball ;  and  at  the  S.E.  side  of 
the  shoal,  in  three  and  a  half 
fathoms,  a  similar  cask,  painted 
black,  bearing  a  black  ball  on  a 
pole.  These  two  buoys  are  about 
120  yards  apart.” 

25.  Murder  in  Tipperary. 
A  man  named  William  Shea  was 
murdered  in  a  most  barbarous 
manner  in  a  public-house  at  the 
Cross  of  Ardmayle,  about  three 
miles  distant  from  Cashel.  The 
man  had  been  employed  on  that 
day  in  distraining  for  rent  on  part 
of  the  lands  of  Ardmayle,  and  met 
with  no  opposition,  as  the  form  of 
law  merely  was  gone  through,  and 
no  stock  or  furniture  was  removed. 
Shea,  accompanied  by  the  bailiff, 
afterwards  proceeded  to  a  public- 
house,  kept  by  one  Ryan,  who  had 
been  distrained  upon,  where  they 
were  joined  by  one  of  the  tenants, 
named  Creagh,  and  were  sitting 
over  some  whisky,  when  two  per¬ 
sons  in  disguise  appeared  in  the 
apartment.  One  of  them  was  at¬ 
tired  as  a  female,  with  the  face 
marked  with  black  lines,  and  the 
other  had  hay-ropes  twisted  round 
his  head,  neck,  and  body.  One  of 
the  assassins  called  upon  Shea  to 
kneel.  The  instant  he  did  so,  both 
lired  at  his  heart.  He  never  uttered 
a  word  after.  The  monsters  then 
applied  the  butts  of  their  guns  to 
his  head,  which  they  broke  in 
pieces.  There  is  a  forge  within  a 
few  perches  of  the  public-house,  in 
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which  there  were  seven  men  at 
the  time  of  the  murder ;  but  nei¬ 
ther  they  nor  Ryan’s  family  were 
willing  to  give  any  information  to 
the  police. 

28.  Inquest. — This  evening  an 
Inquest  was  held  on  Mrs.  Sophia 
Collis,  who  hung  herself  on  Sunday 
last,  at  her  house,  in  Baltic  Street, 
where  she  had  lived  several  years 
in  great  respectability  as  a  grocer. 
About  8  o’clock  on  that  evening 
she  closed  her  shop  contrary  to  her 
usual  custom,  and,  having  put  off 
her  clothes,  which  she  placed 
with  great  care  in  her  drawers, 
she  then  dressed  herself  in  a  tur¬ 
ban,  long  white  night-gown,  trou¬ 
sers,  silk  stockings,  and  boots,  in 
which,  according  to  a  written  do¬ 
cument,  which  she  left,  she  desired 
she  might  be  buried.  After  this, 
she  deliberately  fixed  a  rope,  which 
she  soaped  well ;  and  having  placed 
a  seven  pound  weight  with  a  cord 
to  each  leg,  she  threw  herself  off 
a  chair  which  she  placed  near  the 
spot  for  the  purpose. 

The  j  ury  having  viewed  the 
body,  the  following  evidence  was 
adduced : — 

Thomas  Reynolds  had  known  the 
deceased  for  some  years  she  was 
a  married  woman,  about  forty 
years  of  age.  Her  husband  was 
in  Van  Dieman’s  Land.  He  had 
reason  to  believe  there  was  a  young 
man  who  cohabited  with  her. 
Yesterday  week  they  went  to 
Camberwell  fair  together,  since 
which  he  had  not  seen  any  thing 
particular  in  the  conduct  of  the 
deceased.  She  was  always  consi¬ 
dered  a  woman  of  high  spirits.  In 
consequence  of  his  excited  suspi¬ 
cion,  he  entered  the  house,  and 
found  the  deceased  hanging  by  a 
cord  to  a  beam  in  the  shop.  Four 
papers  written  by  her  were  found 
Vol.  LX XIV. 


pinned  to  her  bosom,  and  were  to 
the  following  effect : — 

“  Mr.  Watts  is  the  cause  of  it, 
and  I  hope  will  pray  to  God  to 
forgive  me.  “  Sophia  Collis.” 

“To  Mrs.  Strawbridge. — Pray 
let  me  buried  in  the  dress  you  may 
find  my  body  enclosed  in  after  death, 
as  I  have  them  on  for  the  purpose 
— that  is,  cap,  gown,  trousers,  and 
stockings.  To  be  washed  I  do  not 
want,  as  I  am  clean  enough. 

“  Mary  Sophia  Collis.” 

“  Pray  keep  this  to  show  Mr. 
John  Collis,  my  husband,  and  let 
him  know  my  heart  is  broken. 

“  Sophia  Collis.” 

“  Please  to  give  my  kind  love  to 
all  friends,  and  tell  them  I  am  out 
of  a  troublesome  world  $  and 
when  you  see  this,  thanks  to  the 
Lord,  I  shall  be  happy. 

u  Sophia  Collis.” 

Elizabeth  Reynolds,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  last  witness,  said,  for  the 
last  week  the  deceased  had  been  in 
a  desponding  way ;  on  Sunday 
last  she  was  very  much  distressed, 
and  said  she  would  take  poison. 
Shortly  after,  she  said  she  was  going 
out,  and  desired  the  witness  to 
leave  ;  which  she  did  immediately, 
leaving  the  deceased  in  the  house. 

The  jury  found  that  the  deceased 
committed  the  act,  being  at  the 
time  in  a  state  of  temporary  de¬ 
rangement. 


SEPTEMBER. 

2.  Cholera. — Manchester. 
—This  evening  between  the  hours 
of  5  and  6  o’clock,  this  town  was 
thrown  into  a  state  of  great  alarm, 
in  consequence  of  a  most  serious 
disturbance  at  New  Cross,  and 
St.  George’s-road,  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  cholera  hospital.  The 
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streets  were  thronged  by  several 
thousand  people,  principally  of  the 
lower  class,  a  party  of  whom  car¬ 
ried  a  coffin,  containing  the  body 
of  a  boy,  apparently  about  the 
age  of  four  years  ;  the  head  had 
been  severed  from  the  trunk,  and 
every  now  and  then  the  mob 
stopped  and  exhibited  the  headless 
trunk,  and  the  party  who  carried  it 
addressed  the  multitude  assembled, 
stating  that  the  boy  had  been  mur¬ 
dered  by  the  doctors  in  the  cholera- 
hospital,  they  (the  party)  having 
exhumed  the  body,  and  found  it 
without  a  head,  though  the  child 
had  been  seen  nearly  well  in  the 
hospital  the  previous  evening.  An 
almost  unanimous  shout,  “  To  the 
hospital, — pull  it  to  the  ground/’ 
&c.  took  place.  In  Oldham-street, 
Mr.  Robert  Sharpe,  a  surgeon, 
who  was  passing  in  his  gig,  was 
compelled  to  alight  and  inspect  the 
body,  and  having  assured  the  mob 
that  an  inquiry  would  no  doubt 
take  place,  he  was  suffered  to  de¬ 
part.  The  populace  now  proceeded 
to  the  cholera-hospital  in  Swan- 
street,  and  after  breaking  the  win¬ 
dows  and  pulling  down  the  wall 
which  enclosed  the  yard  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  they  forced  thegatesof  the  hos¬ 
pital,  and  carried  away  a  number 
of  patients  then  lying  under  the 
influence  of  the  disease,  and  con¬ 
veyed  them  home.  A  number  who 
were  able  to  walk,  went  away  of 
their  own  accord.  Some  fell  into 
a  state  of  collapse  while  they  were 
being  removed,  and  died  shortly 
afterwards.  The  mob  then  com¬ 
menced  destroying  the  beds,  tables, 
and  every  description  of  moveable 
furniture  they  could  lay  their  hands 
upon.  They  seized  one  of  the  two 
new  spring  vehicles  built  for  the 
conveyance  of  patients,  which  they 
dragged  into  the  street,  broke  to 
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pieces,  and  afterwards  consumed 
the  fragments  by  fire.  Mr.  Ste¬ 
phen  Lavender,  with  a  posse  of 
police  officers  and  special  consta¬ 
bles,  arrived  upon  the  spot,  armed 
with  cutlasses,  just  in  time  to  save 
the  other  vehicle.  The  mob  be¬ 
came  so  furious,  that  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  despatch  a  messenger 
to  Hulrne  Barracks  for  the  mili¬ 
tary,  and  four  troops  of  the  15th 
Hussars,  under  the  command  of 
Lord  Brudenell,  arrived  with  a 
magistrate  of  the  division.  With 
this  reinforcement  the  police  were 
enabled  to  apprehend  some  of  the 
ringleaders,  together  with  the  re¬ 
latives  of  the  deceased  boy,  who 
had  exhibited  the  body  through 
the  streets. 

The  military  and  police  paraded 
the  streets  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  disturbance  until  a  late 
hour,  but  no  further  violence  was 
offered.  The  deceased  boy  had 
neither  father  nor  mother,  both 
having  recently  died  of  cholera, 
and  he,  being  afterwards  attacked, 
was  sent  to  the  hospital.  The 
grandfather  of  the  boy  was  with 
him  on  the  Friday  night,  when  he 
appeared  to  be  so  much  better  that 
he  was  about  requesting  his  removal 
from  the  hospital ;  but  on  the  Satur¬ 
day,  when  he  called  again  to  see 
him,  he  was  refused  admission.  On 
going  to  the  hospital  again,  the  old 
man,  whose  name  is  John  Hare, 
was  informed  that  the  boy  was 
dead  and  buried.  Hare,  being  dis¬ 
satisfied,  assembled  a  number  of  his 
friends  and  relatives,  who  proceeded 
on  the  Sunday  to  the  cholera  burial- 
ground,  where  they  forced  the 
gates  and  exhumed  the  body,  which 
they  discovered  to  be  headless.  In 
the  place  of  the  head  was  a  large 
brick,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
the  coffiu  weight  at  that  end. 
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7.  Manslaughter.  —  An  in¬ 
quest  was  held  touching  the  death 
of  a  boy  named  William  Willis, 
aged  seven  years,  who  came  to  his 
death  under  the  following  circum¬ 
stances  : — 

Robert  Willis,  brother  to  the 

deceased,  stated,  that  his  father 

was  a  bricklayer  living  in  the 

neighbourhood  •  that  on  Thursday 

week  the  deceased  went  into  Mr. 

Arnold’s  garden,  next  to  his  (Mr. 

Arnold’s)  paper  mill,  in  the  Kings- 

land-road,  and  took  a  bunch  of 

grapes.  On  the  following  day,  a 

man  in  the  manufactory  under  Mr. 

* 

Arnold,  who  had  seen  the  trans¬ 
action,  sent  for  the  deceased,  and 
asked  him  to  fetch  him  his  dinner, 
which  his  little  brother  did,  when, 
on  his  return  with  it,  John  Bawrey 
said,  in  his  hearing,  to  another 
man  in  the  mills,  “  This  is  the  lad 
that  stole  the  grapes :  come,  let  us 
steam  him.”  Bawrey  then  took 
the  deceased  by  the  shoulders,  and 
held  his  head  down  to  the  safety- 
valve,  when  the  other  man  named 
John  Hartey  turned  the  valve  and 

m 

let  the  steam  off  upon  him,  which 
process  was  repeated  three  or  four 
times,  when,  in  consequence  of  the 
deceased  crying  out  murder,  they 
released  him,  after  which  he  re¬ 
turned  home  apparently  uninjured. 
On  the  Saturday  following,  how¬ 
ever,  he  complained  of  consider¬ 
able  pain  in  his  head,  and  on  the 
following  Sunday  he  died. 

Mary  Willis,  the  mother  of  the 
deceased,  stated  that  when  her  son 
came  home  he  appeared  very  pale 
and  frightened.  In  two  days  after, 
a  material  alteration  took  place. 
His  eyes  became  fixed,  and  the 
mass  of  blood  was  changed,  in  her 
opinion,  by  fright. 

Coroner. — Was  his  face  injured? 

Witness. — It  was  not. 


Witness,  in  continuation,  said 
that  his  eyes  never  closed  after¬ 
wards,  not  even  when  asleep. 
During  his  illness  he  voided  an 
immense  worm,  which  he  never  did 
before.  He  was  a  fine  healthy  boy, 
and,  in  her  opinion,  died  from  fright. 

A  number  of  other  witnesses 
were  examined,  who  stated,  that 
the  steam-engine  was  worked  by 
the  two  men  already  mentioned, 
that  the  steam  could  escape  with¬ 
out  scalding  or  injury,  but  that 
the  rush  was  violent  and  loud,  and 
that  a  youth  might  be  placed  near  it 
wi  t h ou t  recei  vi n g  any  serious inj ur y. 

Mr.  Lewis,  the  parish  surgeon, 
in  the  Kingsland-road,  who,  by  the 
desire  of  the  jury,  had  opened  the 
body,  said,  after  describing  the 
appearances  which  on  examination 
presented  themselves,  it  was  his 
opinion  that  sudden  fright  was  the 
cause  of  the  deceased’s  death. 

Coroner.— -How  do  you  account 
for  the  eyes  not  being  closed,  as 
stated  by  the  mother  ? 

Witness.  —  From  inflammation 
of  the  brain,  which  has  a  strong 
effect  upon  the  eye. 

The  jury  after  a  deliberation  of 
upwards  of  an  hour,  returned  a 
verdict  of  “  Manslaughter”  against 
the  two  men,  John  Bawrey  and 
John  Hartey. 

—  Murder  on  the  River 
Thames. —Old  Bailey. — Before 
Mr.  Justice  Patteson.  —  William 
Kennedy,  aged  19,  a  fisherman, 
and  William  Brown,  aged  also  19, 
a  labourer,  were  indicted  for  the 
wilful  murder  of  William  Wilkin¬ 
son,  on  the  17th  of  July  last. 

Mr.  Smales. — I  am  a  printer,  in 
Aklersgate-street.  I  knew  Wil¬ 
liam  Wilkinson.  He  was  a  clerk. 
Accompanied  him  on  the  river  on 
the  17th  of  July  last.  Got  into  a 
funny  at  Bull-stairs,  and,  as  we 
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rowed  up,  observed  two  boats  fol¬ 
lowing.  This  was  near  Vauxhall- 
bridge.  On  arriving  opposite  the 
Spread  Eagle,  at  Milbank,  one  boat 
passed  us,  and  we  did  not  see  her 
after.  The  other  passed  between 
us  and  the  Middlesex  shore,  which 
was  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  yards 
distant.  It  wanted  two  minutes 
to  10  by  my  watch.  The  boat 
had  two  men  in  her.  She  went 
on  some  yards,  then  turned  round, 
and  fell  foul  of  us.  Her  head 
struck  that  of  our  boat  on  the  out¬ 
side.  Deceased  desired  me  to  bear 
a-liand  to  shove  off.  While  I  was 
endeavouring  to  do  so,  the  head  of 
their  boat  reached  the  centre  of 
ours,  when  one  of  the  men  knocked 
the  two  boats  together  with  his 
hand,  the  other  seized  the  two 
coats  at  the  feet  of  the  deceased, 
and  took  them  into  theirs.  I 
raised  the  oar  and  endeavoured  to 
strike  them  with  it.  That  moment 
the  boat  wras  getting  off,  when  the 
deceased  endeavoured  to  jump  into 
it  j  it  was  then  distant  about  six 
feet.  He  fell  into  the  water,  but 
caught  the  gunwale  with  his  left 
hand.  Did  not  strike  any  part  of 
his  person  against  the  boat.  The 
men  began  to  strike  him  on  the 
head  with  the  sculls,  while  he  held 
on  with  the  left  and  struggled  with 
his  right  against  them.  Both  men 
struck  him  several  blows  with  force 
for  three  or  four  minutes.  He  had 
no  hat  on.  He  quitted  the  boat 
as  if  he  was  struck  or  pushed  back 
into  the  water.  A  blow  was  given 
a  moment  before.  I  threw  out  a 
scull,  and  called  to  him  to  seize  it, 
but  he  made  again  for  the  strange 
boat.  When  he  got  to  it,  he  was 
pushed  or  struck  back  again.  Did 
nut  see  what  tvas  used  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  It  was  not  a  scull.  Imme¬ 
diately  after,  he  commenced  strug¬ 


gling,  and  soon  sunk.  I  never 
struck  deceased.  When  I  made 
the  blow  he  was  in  my  boat.  The 
other  was  then  about  twenty  or 
thirty  yards  off,  and  making  across 
the  river.  I  rowed  after  with  a 
scull  and  an  oar,  but  the  oar  turned 
the  boat  round.  The  tide  was 
running  down.  I  know  one  of  the 
men,  Kennedy. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Clarkson. 
—The  night  was  a  light  one.  The 
moon  was  rising.  Do  not  know 
I  ever  said  it  was  dark.  Believe  I 
did  say  I  struck  at  the  men  twice; 
will  now  swear  I  did  not,  and  also 
that  I  never  said  I  struck  my 
friend.  Could  see  nearly  half-way 
across  the  river.  Was  thunder¬ 
struck  when  he  jumped  out,  and  I 
am  sure  he  did  not  strike  his  head 
against  the  boat.  Do  not  know 
whether  he  could  swim  or  not. 
Will  swear  I  did  not  strike  my 
friend  with  the  oar  wrhen  I  threw 
it  out  to  him,  or  with  the  scull. 
They  fell  considerably  short  of 
him.  Made  no  blow  after  he 
jumped  out. 

John  Rowan,  Jack-in-the-'water 
at  the  Spread-eagle. — Was  on  the 
causeway  at  the  water’s  edge  on 
the  night  of  the  17th  of  July,  10 
minutes  before  10  o’clock.  Heard 
a  cry  of  murder  5  minutes  after 
10,  but  that  being  a  frequent 
thing,  did  not  take  any  notice  of 
it  until  I  heard  it  again.  Ran  to 
the  edge  of  the  river  and  heard 
“  a  guggle,  guggle,”  and  knew  it 
was  somebody  drowning.  Ran  to 
the  house.  The  waiter  and  I  took 
a  gentleman’s  boat,  and  before 
twenty  strokes  saw  one  gentleman 
standing  up  in  a  boat.  He  put  his 
hands  together,  and  said,  “  Oh  my 
friend’s  gone  he  pointed  in  the 
direction  the  boat  had  taken,  across 
the  river ;  but  witness  could  see 
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nothing;  it  was  a  dark  night. 
The  moon  had  not  risen ;  at  any 
rate,  it  showed  no  light  on  the  river. 

Several  witnesses  were  then 
called  to  prove  the  identity  of  the 
prisoners  with  the  men  in  the 
boat ;  but  their  evidence  was  ren¬ 
dered  unnecessary  by  the  written 
defence  of  the  prisoners,  which  ac¬ 
knowledged  tbe  fact  subsequently. 

Mr.  W.  Davis,  surgeon,  examined 
the  body  of  William  Wilkinson. 
There  was  a  wound  on  the  bridge 
of  the  nose  about  an  inch  in  length. 
The  bones  were  bare,  and  slightly 
broken.  There  were  considerable 
bruises  on  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
forehead,  and  extravasated  blood 
beneath  the  skin.  There  were 
marks  behind  both  ears  about  the 
size  each  of  half-a- crown,  and  a 
slight  bruise  on  the  left  hand. 
These  were  the  only  external  marks 
of  injury.  The  internal  consisted 
of  considerable  extravasation  over 
a  space  as  large  as  the  hand  on  the 
surface  of  the  brain,  just  on  the  top 
of  the  head.  There  was  no  exter¬ 
nal  mark  over  that  place.  In  his 
opinion,  the  blow  on  the  nose  and 
forehead  produced  stunning,  and 
the  man  was  drowned.  The  extra¬ 
vasation  on  the  brain  was  caused 
by  that  blow.  The  appearances 
would  not  account  for  immediate 
death,  though  death  would,  in  his 
opinion,  ultimately  result  from  the 
injury  to  the  brain. 

On  his  cross-examination  by 
Mr.  Clarkson,  witness  said  that  a 
body  drowned,  and  lying  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  time  in  the  water,  would  ex¬ 
hibit  extravasation,  but  not  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  he  had  observed.  The 
appearances  would  not  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  blow  after  death.  The 
blow  on  the  forehead  was  a  mortal 
blow;  the  inflammation  on  the 
brain  which  it  would  cause  would 
have  produced  death  in  his  opinion. 


The  depositions  of  the  prisoners 
at  the  T h am e s - pol i ce - ofh ce  having 
been  read. 

The  jury,  after  a  short  delibera¬ 
tion,  returned  a  verdict  of  Guilty 
against  both  prisoners. 

The  learned  judge  then  sen¬ 
tenced  them  to  be  executed  on 
Monday.  They  were,  however, 
deemed  fit  objects  of  royal  mercy : 
and  the  sentence  of  death  was 
commuted  into  transportation  ! 

7.  Riot  at  Wallstown. — 
An  inquest  was  held  on  the 
bodies  of  several  persons  who  had 
been  shot  by  the  military,  while 
resisting  the  operations  of  tithe- 
valuers  at  Wallstown,  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  Doneraile,  in  the  county 
of  Cork. 

Lieutenant  Alexander  William 
Grierson,  of  the  14th  infantry 
stated,  that  on  the  morning  of 
Wednesday,  the  5th  instant,  he 
wras  sent  with  a  detachment  of  his 
regiment  to  assist  the  magistrates 
and  the  civil  power  in  the  valuation 
of  the  tithes  of  the  parish  of  Walls¬ 
town.  He  was  accompanied  from 
the  glebe-house  by  Admiral  Evans, 
George  Bond  Low,  and  Garrett 
Nagle,  Esqrs.,  magistrates  of  the 
county.  On  approaching  the  hill, 
to  the  rear  of  the  rector’s  house, 
where  a  crowd  of  people  were  col¬ 
lected,  he  heard  Admiral  Evans 
order  them  to  disperse  in  the  King’s 
name.  At  that  moment  there  were 
about  150  persons  present.  On 
descending  the  hill  he  saw  a  party 
of  policemen  in  the  act  of  charg¬ 
ing  the  crowd,  who  were  about 
thirty  yards  distant  from  their 
bayonets.  The  witness  then  re¬ 
ceived  directions  from  the  magis¬ 
trates  to  follow  the  people,  who 
repaired  to  the  top  of  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  hill.  On  the  arrival  of  wit¬ 
ness’s  party,  Admiral  Evans  took 
off  his  hat,  and,  addressing  the 
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multitude,  said,  (i  I  am  going  to 
read  the  Riot  Act.”  He  (the  Ad¬ 
miral)  then  took  a  paper  out  of  his 
pocket,  and  read  the  contents  of  it 
to  the  people,  ordering  them  to 
disperse  in  the  name  of  the  King 
but  with  that  mandate  they  pe¬ 
remptorily  refused  to  comply.  The 
Admiral  then  assured  them  that  if 
they  did  not  instantly  disperse, 
the  military  would  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  them,  or  words  to  that 
effect.  At  this  moment  there 
was  a  general  cry  amongst  the 
people  of  C(  No  tithes,  no  tithes,” 
and  they  refused  to  stir  an  inch. 
At  this  time  there  were  no  stones 
thrown,  and  no  breach  of  the  peace 
had  been  committed.  The  Admiral 
then  ordered  the  party  (thirty-one) 
to  load  5  they  did  so;  and,  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  order  of  the  ma¬ 
gistrate,  he  desired  them,  in  a  loud 
voice,  to  charge  with  ball-cartridge, 
with  a  view  of  intimidating  the 
people.  The  witness  here  cautioned 
his  men,  if  he  should  be  driven  to 
the  extremity  by  the  magistrates, 
to  fire  by  sections.  He  heard  Ad¬ 
miral  Evans  say  to  the  people, 
“  IT l  go  on  my  knees  to  entreat 
of  you  to  go  home,  and  allow  the 
persons  to  proceed  in  valuing 
the  parish.”  Many  voices  replied, 
Yes,  let  us  go  away.”  On  wit¬ 
ness  proceeding  to  the  lower  road, 
where  toe  valuators  were  about 
estimating  a  field,  he  saw  them 
checked  by  the  people.  Then  it 
was,  he  saw  the  police  assume  a 
charging  position.  The  mob  at 
this  time  had  increased  to  about  200. 
Witness  then  entered  the  field  with 
his  men.  The  opposition  given 
was  so  great,  that  the  valuators 
left  the  field ;  the  mob  was  rapidly 
increasing,  lining  the  sides  of  the 
road  inside  the  ditches,  and  halloo¬ 
ing — being  generally  armed  with 
pitchforks,  bludgeons,  reapings 


hooks,  and  stones  in  their  hands. 
The  magistrates  and  police  then 
approached  them — the  former  re¬ 
monstrating  with  the  people  on 
their  improper  conduct.  At  this 
moment  the  magistrates  present 
were — George  Bond  Low,  Garrett 
Nagle,  George  W.  B.  Creagh,  Ge¬ 
neral  Annesley,  General  Barry, 
and  Admiral  Evans.  The  violent 
and  insulting  language  of  the 
mob  at  this  moment  was  such 
that  the  authorities  halted.  Here 
a  boy  from  amongst  the  people 
approached  the  military,  when  a 
police-man  told  him  to  keep  off ; 
on  which  three  or  four  of  the  most 
determined  of  the  peasantry  pre¬ 
sented  themselves  with  pitchforks, 
in  a  charging  position,  and  said, 
<(  Strike  him,  strike  him  (the  boy), 
if  you  dare  .*  if  you  do,  by  G — d, 
we’ll  run  you  through.”  The 
people  pressed  on  the  three  men ; 
the  magistrates  expostulated,  but 
ineffectually.  The  mob  increased 
in  daring,  and  Admiral  Evans 
ordered  the  soldiers  to  present 
their  guns  to  the  “  ready.”  Again 
they  were  warned  to  disperse  in 
the  name  of  the  king.  At  this 
time  sixteen  men  of  the  92nd  joined 
witness’s  party.  General  Annesley 
called  witness  and  Lieutenant 
Ormsby,  of  the  92nd,  aside,  and 
told  them  to  prepare  to  resist  the 
mob,  and  ordered  the  latter  officer 
to  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  road  and 
charge  the  people  in  the  rear.  Soon 
after  witness  saw  the  party  of  the 
92ndchargingthepeople  up  the  hill 
with  fixed  bayonets.  The  police 
wrere  making  prisoners ;  stones 
were  now  thrown  in  the  direction 
of  the  police  and  magistrates.  Then 
the  police  fired.  The  magistrates 
in  the  rear  of  witness’s  party  called 
out  u  Fire,  fire,  fire  !  ”  Witness 
never  gave  the  word  “  fire but,  in 
consequence  of  the  general  call  of 
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the  magistrates,  the  party  lired. 
As  he  believes,  the  92nd  did  not  tire ; 
his  party  did  not  tire  in  the  air. 
When  witness  came  to  examine  the 
muskets  of  his  party,  he  found  that 
nine  or  ten  out  of  the  thirty-one 
did  not  tire  at  all ;  and  there  was 
but  one  discharge  from  the  party. 
The  lives  of  the  magistrates,  he 
thinks,  were  considerably  endan¬ 
gered.  Several  of  the  people  said 
to  his  party,  “We’ll  not  harm  you, 
but  we  will  these  d — d  Peelers/' 
The  greatest  number  present  was 
about  800. 

The  Rev,  John  Gavan,  rector  of 
the  parish  of  Wallstown.- — He  was 
obliged  to  call  on  the  government 
for  protection  to  assist  him  in 
valuing  the  tithes  of  the  parish, 
having  previously  failed  in  doing 
so  himself,  in  consequence  of  his 
men  having  been  prevented  from 
making  the  valuation  ;  he  left  his 
own  house  on  the  morning  of  the 
5th  in  company  with  the  valua¬ 
tors,  his  son,  and  a  party  of  police 
and  military,  and  three  magis¬ 
trates  — -  name! y ,  A d m i ral  E van s, 
Mr.  Low,  and  Mr.  Nagle;  on 
going  into  the  held  of  one  James 
Blake,  he  saw  a  great  number  of 
people  assembled,  one  of  whom 
took  off  his  hat  and  shouted  to 
the  others  to  “Hurry  on,  hurry 
on ;”  the  police  thereupon  formed 
themselves  into  a  square,  and 
after  that  proceeded  into  the 
public  road,  and  advanced.  The 
crowd  increased  by  hundreds, 
and  commenced  shouting  in  a  tu¬ 
multuous  manner,  “  No  tithes,” 
“No  church-rates,”  “No  church,” 
“  No  minister.”  The  magistrates 
addressed  the  people,  in  the  most 
forcible  language  that  could  be 
used,  on  the  absurdity  of  their 
proceedings,  and  on  going  contrary 
to  law.  The  people  after  that  be¬ 
came  more  furious.  Several  of 


them  were  armed  with  pitchforks, 
reaping-hooks,  oak-poles,  and 
stones;  the  women  had  stones  in 
their  aprons ;  the  people  did  not 
hold  the  hooks  in  a  menacing  man¬ 
ner.  About  two  hours  were  spent 
by  the  magistrates  in  remonstrat¬ 
ing  with  the  people,  but  when 
remonstrances  had  no  effect,  the 
Riot  Act  was  read  by  General 
Barry,  a  magistrate  of  the  county. 
He  read  it  in  a  loud  and  audible 
voice,  and  accompanied  it  with  ob¬ 
servations, — that  if  they  did  not 
disperse  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
the  military  would  be  obliged  to 
do  their  duty.  This  bad  no  effect 
but  to  increase  their  violence.  He 
saw  several  persons  arrested  and 
handcuffed  before  the  bring,  and 
also  several  rescued,  and  heard  a 
general  order  for  tiring  by  the  ma¬ 
gistrates  ;  before  that  order  was 
given,  he  saw  stones  thrown  in  the 
direction  of  the  magistrates  and 
military,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
after  he  heard  a  general  order  to 
tire,  and  saw  one  man  dead  after¬ 
wards;  cannot  say  how  often  the 
Riot  Act  was  that  day  read  ;  heard 

General  Anneslev  and  Admiral 

•/ 

Evans  frequentlydesire  the  people 
to  disperse,  in  the  name  of  the  king, 
and  they  did  not  do  so :  about 
three  hours  elapsed  from  the  time 
he  left  his  own  glebe  until  the  tir¬ 
ing  commenced.  The  people  con¬ 
tinued  following  witness  and  his 
party  from  the  time  they  left 
Blake’s  field,  and  their  conduct 
was  most  furious  and  violent.  Saw 
a  printed  paper  in  General  Barry’s 
hand,  which  he  (General  Barry) 
declared  to  be  the  riot  act.  Heard 
the  riot  act  read  three  times  that 
day.  There  was  an  interval  of  one 
hour  bet  ween  the  first  and  second 
reading  of  the  riot  act,  and  between 
the  second  and  third  reading  an 
interval  of  about  fifty  minutes,  and, 
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during  each  of  the  intervals,  the 
magistrates  requested  and  entreat¬ 
ed  the  people  to  retire,  or  that  the 
consequences  would  be  grievous. 

Coroner.— Could  the  military 
disperse  the  people  without  the 
effusion  of  human  blood  ? 

Witness.— I  don’t  think  they 
could. 

Coroner. — If  you  had  ceased  the 
valuation,  would  not  the  people 
have  dispersed? 

Witness. — I  think  they  would, 
had  the  military  and  police  been 
drawn  off. 

Coroner. — Was  it  possible  for 
the  police  and  military  to  have 
made  prisoners  without  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  human  life  ? 

Witness.  —  I  don’t  think  it  was. 
Heard  the  people  say  they  would 
sooner  spill  the  last  drop  of  their 
blood  than  allow  the  parish  to  be 
viewed.  He  considered  his  own 
life  to  be  in  imminent  danger,  as 
also  the  lives  of  the  magistrates, 
and  that  the  magistrates  acted  in 
the  most  humane  and  kind  manner 
to  the  people.  Did  not  see  any  of 
the  magistrates  struck  or  knocked 
down. 

The  witness  was  cross-examined 
on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  also 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Toomey,  P.  P. 

Witness. — Swears  positively  he 
did  not  at  any  time  collar  any  of 
the  people,  or  offer  any  violence 
whatever,  before  or  after  the  firing. 

Henry  G avail,  son  of  the  Rev. 
John  Gavan,  accompanied  his 
father  about  ten  o’clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  5th  inst.,  with  the 
valuators  and  a  party  of  the  police. 
Witness  went  into  a  field  of  Mr. 
Stawell’s  to  value  tithes ;  there 
was  a  mob  consisting  at  first  of 
about  fifteen  or  twenty,  which  was 
afterwards  increased,  some  with 
reaping-hooks,  and  others  with 
stones  y  saw  one  of  them  throw  a 


stone  at  the  police  and  desire  them 
to  be  off, — saying  that  the  tithes 
were  down,  and  that  they  should 
not  value  them ;  in  consequence  of 
which  the  viewers  were  obliged  to 
return,  fearing  bodily  injury.  While 
in  the  act  of  returning,  two  ma¬ 
gistrates,  Mr.  Low  and  Mr.  Nagle, 
got  into  the  field  and  remon¬ 
strated  with  the  people;  they  were 
joined  by  Admiral  Evans.  Heard 
Admiral  Evans  at  three  separate 
intervals,  of  five  or  six  minutes 
between  each,  calling  on  the 
people,  in  the  King’s  name,  to  dis¬ 
perse,  and  each  and  all  of  the  ma¬ 
gistrates  called  on  the  women  to 
disperse  and  go  away,  as  they 
would  be  hurt.  The  magistrates 
said  they  came  there  only  for  the 
protection  of  the  people  who  were 
valuing  the  tithes,  and  not  to  value 
themselves.  Heard  Admiral  Evans 
say,  addressing  the  people,  <f  I  am 
glad  you  have  given  way,  and  will 
allow  the  valuation  to  go  on, — boys, 
go  home.”  The  people  thereupon 
said,  “  We  will  allow  you  to  value 
Mr.  Stawell’s,  but  none  other. 
After  valuing  Mr.  Stawell’s  with¬ 
out  any  further  interruption,  they 
proceeded  to  James  Blake’s  fields. 
Witness  had  valued  about  three 
fields,  and  was  in  the  last  field, 
when  about  twenty  or  thirty  per¬ 
sons,  at  different  points,  surround¬ 
ed  Blake’s  ground.  The  military 
at  this  time  were  coming  on.  He 
heard  one  man, in  particular,  armed 
with  a  reaping-hook,  say,  Now, 
boys,  is  your  time  !  ”  The  people 
closed  on  the  police.  The  magi¬ 
strates  came  into  the  field,  after 
witness  privately  completed  the 
valuation.  He  was  returning;  and 
on  leaving  the  field,  the  people 
cried  out,  u  No  proctors!  no  tithes!” 
and  used  very  opprobrious  epithets 
to  his  father.  On  proceeding  fur¬ 
ther,  the  people’s  demonstration  of 
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resistance  became  more  violent* 
some  of  them  being  armed  with 
reaping-hooks,  pikes*  pitchforks* 
and  stones*  and  long  heavy  wattles. 
The  valuators  were  going  into  a 
field  belonging  to  a  man  named 
Ryan*  when  the  people  came  be 
fore  them,  and  said  they  would 
not  allow  the  valuation  to  go  on ; 
and  sooner  than  permit  it*  they 
would  spill  the  last  drop  of  their 
blood.  They  then  cried  out* 
“  Hurrah  for  O'Connell !— if  we 
had  him  here*  we  would  chair  him.” 
The  magistrates  again  entreated  of 
the  people  to  desist*  and  one  of  the 
magistrates  entreated  them  for 
God’s  sake  to  retire*  for  that*  if 
the  military  should  act*  they  would 
be  the  sufferers.  A  detachment 
of  the  92nd  regiment  shortly  after 
came  up,  and  witness  was  directed 
by  Mr.  Low  to  go  on  with  the 
valuation  ;  when  in  the  act  of  doing 
so*  one  of  the  people  made  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  strike  witness  with  a  stick  ; 
the  magistrate  then  called  on  the 
police  to  seize  the  man*  but  witness 
himself  did  so*  when  he  was  im¬ 
mediately  rescued  by  a  number  of 
men  armed  with  pitchforks  and 
reaping-hooks*  and  another  body 
of  people  made  an  attack  at  the 
same  time  upon  the  police*  who 
then  put  themselves  into  a  charg¬ 
ing  position*  when  witness  saw 
Mr.  Low  ride  up*  and  cry  out* 
(t  Police*  police;'’  whereupon  wit¬ 
ness  saw  a  stone  thrown*  which 
struck  Mr.  Low  on  the  right 
shoulder.  Deponent  heard  Gene¬ 
ral  Barry  read  the  riot  act ;  one  of 
the  police  had  a  man  in  custody 
then  •  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 
92nd  soldiers  brought  another  pri¬ 
soner*  saying  he  was  near  stabbing 
his  officer  with  a  pitchfork.  He  (de¬ 
ponent)  saw  seven  stones  thrown 
at  the  magistrates  and  police*  and 
the  firing  commenced  immediately 


after.  Witness  saw  one  man  dead 
on  the  road ;  he  considered  his 
own  life  and  the  lives  of  the  ma¬ 
gistrates  and  police  in  imminent 
peril. 

This  witness  was  cross-examined 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Toomey*  but  no¬ 
thing  differing  from  the  direct  ex¬ 
amination  was  elicited.  Several 
other  witnesses  gave  evidence  to 
the  same  effect.  One  witness 
thought  the  military  could  have 
taken  awray  the  prisoners  without 
firing*  if  the  valuation  had  been 
discontinued. 

David  O’Brien,  farmer*  holding 
ten  and  a  half  acres*  witnessed  the 
affray.  There  where  about  200 
persons*  most  of  them  women 
and  children*  at  the  place  where 
the  shots  were  fired.  Heard  Mr. 
Nagle*  Mr.  Creagh,  and  Mr.  Low* 
several  times  advise  the  people  to 
go  home*  and  to  take  the  world 
easy.  They  told  them  that  it  wrould 
he  better  for  them  to  allow  the  tithes 
to  be  valued,  and  that  there  should 
be  no  trouble.  Did  not  see  the 
people  do  any  thing  at  this  time. 
They  were  sitting  in  the  ditch*  and 
had  a  few  reaping-hooks*  a  few' 
sticks,  and  some  pikes*  with  which 
they  had  been  making  hay.  Sawr 
Mr.  Gavan  and  his  son  attempt  to 
value  the  tithes;  the  son  leaped 
upon  the  ditch*  caught  one  of  the 
men  inside*  and  said  “  I  have  you 
now*”  and  struck  him  with  his  fist ; 
old  Mr.  Gavan  also  went  in*  and 
made  an  offer  of  a  stick  or  cane 
which  he  had  in  his  hand*  hut  does 
not  know  whether  he  struck  any 
one,  or  whether  it  was  offered  at 
the  person  whom  his  son  caught. 
Mr.  Low  and  another  magistrate 
leaped  in  with  their  horses*  in 
order*  as  witness  believes*  to  make 
peace.  Thinks  that  this  was  the 
impression  among  the  people  too* 
from  the  praise  those  gentlemen 
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got.  I  hey  desired  the  mob  to  go 
away,  but  they  did  not,  though 
witness  heard  some  of  them  say  to 
others,  u  Come  home,  boys;  some 
of  those  who  ought  to  have  stayed 
are  gone,  and  we’ll  go  home  and  eat 
our  dinners. 

By  Mr.  Toomey. — Is  it  your 
opinion  that  the  conduct  of  young 
Mr.  Gavan,  in  assaulting  that  per¬ 
son,  tended  in  any  way  to  provoke 
the  people  ? 

Witness  —  I  think  it  did.  While 
the  soldiers  were  endeavouring 
to  make  prisoners,  the  police  and 
the  people  were  engaged;  the 
Highlanders  then  got  over  the 
ditch  and  dispersed  the  people. 
Witness  saw  two  stones  fall  on 
Admiral  Evans’s  horse,  which, 
he  thinks,  were  not  thrown  at 
him,  and  he  instantly  cried  out 
“  Fire,  lire”-— whereupon  the  mili¬ 
tary  tired  twenty  or  thirty  shots, 
and  Doyle  and  Roche  fell  3  cannot 
positively  say  whether  any  other 
shot  was  fired  before  he  heard  Ad¬ 
miral  Evans  give  orders  to  fire. 
The  entire  crowd  consisted  of  about 
300  men,  women,  and  children, 
of  whom  only  about  120  were  men. 
Witness  is  of  opinion  the  military 
could  have  dispersed  the  people 
without  shedding  blood.  Witness 
saw  pitchforks  in  some  of  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  hands,  which  they  had  that 
day  at  work,  but  they  did  not  use 
them  in  the  affray.  Witness  thinks 
that  the  valuation  could  have  been 
effected,  and  the  people  dispersed, 
by  merely  charging  on  them;  but 
force  should  have  been  used  for 
that  purpose ;  there  were  but 
twelve  men  armed  with  pitchforks, 
who  retired  the  moment  they  were 
charged  by  the  military.  Witness 
heard  the  people  tell  the  magis¬ 
trates,  upon  their  remonstrating 
with  them,  that  they  would  lose 
their  lives  sooner  than  pay  tithes, 


or  words  to  that  effect ;  heard  no 
person  say  they  would  take  no  ad¬ 
vice  but  their  clergy’s  and  Mr. 
O’Connell’s. 

By  G.  Bond  Low,  Esq. —Were 
you  present  when  I  told  the  people 
to  let  the  valuation  proceed — that 
valuing  the  tithes  did  not  make 
them  the  nearer  paying  them  ? — 
I  was. — Do  you  recollect  the  very 
astute  answer  they  made  ?  do  you 
recollect  their  saying,  What’s 
the  use  of  your  valuing  them,  if 
you  don’t  intend  to  make  us  pay 
them  ?” — I  do. — You  saw  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  magistrates— you  saw 
the  exertions  they  made  use  of : 
don’t  you  think  they  did  every 
thing  in  their  power  to  prevent 
t  h  e  sh  eddi  ng  of  bl  ood  ? — T  h  e  n  ei  gh  - 
bouring  magistrates  did. — Why  do 
you  make  the  distinction  ? — Be¬ 
cause  the  strange  magistrates  ap¬ 
peared  to  take  a  more  active  part 
in  some  of  the  proceedings. — In 
what  respect  ? — I  think  reading 
the  Riot  Act  was  taking  an  active 
part. — -But  don’t  you  think  that 
the  activity  of  the  strange  magis¬ 
trates  might  be  accounted  for  by  a 
conviction  on  their  part  that,  if 
threats  were  to  be  used,  or  harsh 
measures  resorted  to,  they  would 
have  more  effect  on  the  people, 
coming  from  them,  than  if  they 
came  from  persons  to  whom  they 
were  all  known,  and  whose  for¬ 
bearance  they  consequently  reckon¬ 
ed  on  ? — I  think  it  might. — Which 
do  you  think  they  would  be  more 
likely  to  be  afraid  of — magistrates 
living  near  them  all  their  lifetime, 
or  a  man  like  General  Barry,  for 
instance,  who  may  have  had  the 
command  of  some  thousands  of 
men?  —  There  was  no  one  they 
were  so  much  afraid  of  as  General 
Barry. 

To  a  Juror.— Thinks  the  ma¬ 
gistrates  all  through  showed  a 
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great  deal  of  forbearance;  but 
thinks  that  if  the  soldiers  had 
charged,  and  not  fired,  the  people 
would  have  dispersed. 

By  Mr.  Low. — Did  you  not  see 
me  charge  with  the  Highlanders  ? 
— I  saw  the  Highlanders  charge, 
but  I  did  not  see  you,  Sir. 

Mr.  Low. — I  can  tell  you  I  was 
with  them  then,  and  if  the  officer 
who  commanded  them  is  here,  he 
will  tell  you  that  my  directions  to 
him  were  to  charge  with  the 
bayonet  and  to  touch  them  about 
the  legs,  hut  not  to  fire.  We  used 
to  pass  through  them,  but  as  soon 
as  we  passed  they  formed  behind  us. 

By  Admiral  Evans.— -You  have 
stated,  that  if  the  military  had 
charged  the  people,  the  people 
would  have  dispersed:  do  not  you 
admit  now  that  they  did  charge 
the  people,  and  that  they  did  not 
disperse?— I  have  stated  that  they 
did  charge  ;  but  it  was  only  a  por¬ 
tion  of  them:  if  they  had  all 
charged  together,  I  think  the  peo¬ 
ple  would  have  dispersed. 

By  Mr.  Low. — If  the  military 
had  all  charged  together,  and  if  the 
people  had  dispersed  then,  do  not 
you  think  they  would  have  collect¬ 
ed  again?— I  think  they  would  3 
but  they  would  not  have  gone  so 
near  the  military. 

The  Jury  retired  for  a  short 
time,  and  brought  in  a  verdict 
of  Justifiable  homicide/’ 

17.  Counterfeit  Cholera. 
—  A  journeyman  blacksmith, 
named  John  Adams,  alias  Hallagan, 
was  brought  up  in  custody,  and 
placed  at  the  bar  before  Mr.  Gre- 
gorie,  charged  with  imposing  on 
the  public  by  pretending  to  be 
attacked  by  the  cholera,  under  the 
following  circumstances  : 

It  appeared  from  the  evidence, 
that  about  four  o’clock  on  the  pre¬ 
vious  afternoon,  the  prisoner  was 


in  Orchard-street,  Westminster, 
when  he  pretended  to  be  suddenly 
taken  very  ill,  and  his  groans,  and 
the  distortions  of  countenance  that 
he  assumed,  soon  attracted  a  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  around  him,  to  whom 
he  complained  of  being  violently 
attacked  with  the  cholera,  and  that 
he  was  seized  with  most  dreadful 
spasms.  Mr.  Gallon,  the  landlord 
of  the  Kings  Head,  on  hearing 
what  was  the  matter,  instantly 
took  him  a  quantity  of  brandy, 
which  the  prisoner  drank.  He, 
however,  still  complained  that  he 
was  unable  to  move,  and  that  he 
should  be  a  dead  man,  unless 
something  was  done  for  him :  more 
brandy  was  administered  without 
the  patient  getting  any  better. 
The  police  at  last  came  up,  and  so 
well  did  the  prisoner  play  his  part, 
that  no  person  had  the  slightest 
idea  blit  that  he  was  attacked  by 
that  frightful  disease,  and  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  take  him  to 
the  cholera  hospital  in  York -street, 
which  was  effected  by  four  men 
carrying  him  on  their  shoulders, 
followed  by  an  immense  concourse 
of  people,  the  prisoner  struggling 
all  the  way,  and  calling  out,  ‘6  I 
am  a  dead  man.”  At  the  hospital 
he  was  immediately  put  to  bed, 
and  attended  to  by  Mr.  Knox,  the 
surgeon,  who  ordered  an  emetic  to 
be  administered  to  him.  The  pri¬ 
soner  protested  against  this  course 
of  medicine,  and  said  nothing  did 
him  so  much  good  as  brandy.  The 
doctor  thought  different,  and  while 
the  medicine  was  preparing,  the 
prisoner  got  out  of  bed,  hurried  on 
his  clothes,  and  ran  out  of  the 
hospital.  He  was,  however,  fol¬ 
lowed  and  given  in  charge  to  a 
police  constable. 

Mr.  George  Knox,  the  surgeon, 
stated,  that  when  the  prisoner  was 
brought  into  the  hospital,  he  saw 
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no  symptoms  of  cholera  about  him  ; 
he  was  evidently  intoxicated. 

Mr.  Gregorie  regretted  that  he 
had  not  the  power  to  punish  the 
prisoner  as  he  deserved ;  all  he 
could  do  was  to  fine  him  5s.  for 
being  drunk. 

Inquest. — An  inquisition  was 

taken  on  Monday  evening,  on  view 

of  the  body  of  Henry  Bowtell,  a 
_  #  *  * 

youth,  sixteen  years  of  age,  who 
was  drowned  in  the  Thames,  under 
circumstances  of  an  extraordinary 
nature. 

William  Sawer,  a  shopman  in 
the  service  of  Mr.  Bowtell,  deposed 
that  a  party,  consisting  of  himself, 
the  deceased,  four  of  his  brothers, 
and  a  man  named  Christian  Ficken, 
who  was  formerly  apprenticed  to 
Mr.  Bowtell,  the  father  of  the 
deceased,  having  agreed  upon 
an  excursion  to  Richmond,  on 
the  morning  of  last  Sunday 
se’nnight  they  proceeded  to  Lower 
Lambeth-walk,  where  they  hired  a 
four- oared  cutter  of  Messrs.  Honey 
and  Archer,  the  boat  -  builders. 
They  embarked  about  nine  o’clock, 
and  took  with  them  a  bottle  of  gin 
and  a  gallon  of  porter,  some  of 
which  was  consumed  on  their  pass¬ 
age  to  Richmond,  where  they 
arrived  safely,  and  dined  at  a 
tavern.  They  had  several  pots  of 
porter  there,  and  after  dinner  was 
ended,  Christian  Ficken  called  to 
the  landlord  to  bring  the  brandy 
bottle,  when  about  five  or  six 
glasses  of  brandy  were  drunk 
among  the  party.  They  then  went 
for  a  walk  in  ltichmond-park, 
leaving  Ficken  behind  them  in  the 
house,  and  on  their  return  back 
they  found  him  drinking  with  an¬ 
other  party  in  the  room  ;  he 
seemed  a  little  inebriated.  They 
prepared  for  their  journey  home, 
and  Ficken  assisted  in  rowing  the 
boat.  On  arriving  off  Chiswick 


they  halted,  and  came  ashore,  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  on  board  a 
young  female,  who  had  agreed  to 
accompany  them  to  town  in  the 
boat.  While  waiting  for  the  young 
woman,  they  had  some  gin  and 
water,  and  porter,  and  all,  except 
the  deceased  and  two  younger 
brothers,  smoked  a  pipe.  They 
left  Chiswick  about  six  o’clock,  the 
young  woman  being  seated  in  the 
boat  between  the  deceased  and  an¬ 
other  brother.  In  this  way  they 
proceeded  until  they  arrived  about 
midway  between  Putney  and  Bat- 
tersea-bridges,  (it  was  then  quite 
dusk),  when  Ficken,  who  was  row¬ 
ing  with  one  of  the  oars,  complained 
of  being  tired,  and  said  he  would 
steer  the  boat.  He  accordingly 
changed  places  with  the  man  at 
the  helm.  He  then  called  for  his 
coat,  which  was  handed  over  to  him 
by  the  deceased,  who  sat  immedi¬ 
ately  in  front  of  him.  Shortly 
afterwards  witness  heard  the  de¬ 
ceased’s  eldest  brother  exclaim, 
“  Oh,  my  poor  brother’s  gone 
and  it  was  with  the  greatest  diffi¬ 
culty  that  witness  could  prevent 
him  from  jumping  into  the  stream. 
Finding  what  had  happened,  wit¬ 
ness  went  to  look  for  the  deceased, 
when  he  saw  Ficken  struggling  in 
the  water,  having  hold  of  the  boat 
with  his  left  hand  ;  but  he  saw 
nothing  of  the  deceased,  neither 
did  he  know  by  what  accident  he 
had  disappeared.  They  were  all 
sober  except  Ficken,  and  he  ap¬ 
peared  collected,  and  knew  what 
lie  was  about.  Ficken  managed  to 
scramble  into  the  boat.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  alarm  given,  a  plea¬ 
sure  party,  who  were  in  a  boat, 
came  to  their  assistance,  and  ad¬ 
vised  them  to  row  ashore  with  all 
possible  despatch,  to  avoid  further 
disasters;  they  did  so,  and  landed 
at  the  Swan,  near  Battersea-bridge, 
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Emily  Detmering,  the  female 
alluded  to,  being  sworn,  stated 
that  she  was  acquainted  with  the 
first  witness  Sawer.  She  also 
knew  Ficken  slightly.  She  had 
been  spending  the  day  in  question 
with  a  relative  at  Chiswick,  and 
Sawer  called  with  the  boat,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  promise,  to  convey  her 
home  in  the  evening.  She  sat 
next  the  deceased,  as  already  de¬ 
scribed,  who  conversed  with  her 
as  they  proceeded  along  the  river, 
when,  between  the  two  bridges 
above-mentioned,  she  saw  Ficken 
go  to  the  boat’s  stern,  and  heard 
him  call  for  his  coat.  In  a  few 
minutes  afterwards  the  deceased 
fell  back  over  the  boat’s  side  into 
the  water,  without  any  visible 
cause.  She  caught  hold  of  his  leg 
and  held  him  for  about  a  minute 
and  a  half,  when  she  let  go,  in 
consequence  of  hearing  Ficken  call 
out,  tc  It’s  all  right,  I’ve  got  him 
safe.”  On  looking  round  she  saw' 
Ficken  in  the  water,  but  knows 
not  how  he  came  there.  The  de¬ 
ceased  disappeared  the  instant  she 
let  go  her  hold  of  him. 

Juror. — Did  Ficken  appear  jea¬ 
lous  at  your  conversing  with  the 
deceased  ? 

Witness. — He  appeared  rather 
sulky,  but  I’m  not  aware  that  it 
arose  from  feelings  of  jealousy. 

The  deceased’s  brothers  were 
examined,  but,  though  they  sat 
facing  the  deceased,  none  of  them 
saw  how  he  disappeared  from 
amongst  them. 

Ficken  was  next  examined,  and 
declared  that,  though  he  was  per¬ 
fectly  sober  and  collected  at  the 
time,  he  knew  not  how  the  deceased 
or  himself  came  into  the  water. 

A  gentleman,  who  happened  to 
be  at  the  Swan  at  the  time  of  the 
accident,  stepped  forward  and  in¬ 
formed  the  Jury  that  he  heard 


Ficken  say,  that  the  accident  was 
occasioned  by  his  falling  out  of  the 
boat  and  dragging  the  unfortunate 
youth  after  him,  and  that  he  had 
enough  to  do  to  save  himself  with¬ 
out  trying  to  save  the  deceased. 
He  appeared  at  this  time  collected 
and  sober,  and  although  the  rest  of 
the  party  appeared  in  grief,  he 
seemed  not  the  least  concerned. 

Ficken  was  again  called  in,  but 
denied  having  made  the  above  con¬ 
fession. 

The  Jury  returned  a  verdict 
“  That  the  deceased  was  drowned, 
but  how  he  came  into  the  water 
there  was  no  satisfactory  evidence 
to  prove.” 

18.  Conduct  of  Catholic 
Priests  in  Ireland — Murder 
at  Doneraile. — An  inquisition 
was  taken  at  Doneraile  on  view  of 
the  bodies  of  Thomas  Cummins  and 
Francis  Canning. ' 

Richard  Giles,  Esq. — Francis 
Canning  applied  to  him  some  time 
since  to  employ  him  as  a  valuator 
of  the  parishes  of  Doneraile,  Rossa, 
and  part  of  Cahirduggan.  Witness 
told  him  the  country  was  in  a  des- 
perate  state,  and  desired  him  to 
consider  whether  he  would  do  so 
or  not.  Witness  told  him,  if  he 
had  a  good  man  to  go  with  him, 
he  had  no  objection  •  he  would  em¬ 
ploy  him ;  but  that  there  should  be 
no  murmurs,  and  that  the  parish 
should  be  fairly  valued.  Witness 
not  considering  him  an  experienced 
valuator,  Canning  brought  a  man 
named  Thomas  Cummins,  of  Done¬ 
raile,  whom  witness  agreed  to  em¬ 
ploy.  Witness  agreed  to  pay  them 
10/.  each,  on  completing  the  valu¬ 
ation.  Cummins  said,  he  would  not 
go.  under  less,  and  stated  that  the 
priest  had  recommended  from  the 
altar  that  there  should  be  noopposR 
tion  given  to  the  valuators  in  the 
execution  of  their  duty,  and  that 
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they  were  convinced,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  that  there  would  be  none. 
Witness  told  them,  if  the  least  re¬ 
sistance  was  made;  to  come  back, 
as  he  would  not  have  one  of  them 
hurt  for  the  tithes.  The  first  day 
they  went  out  to  value,  which  was 
Friday,  they  told  witness  there 
was  not  the  least  resistance  made 
to  them,  and  they  were  sure  every 
thing  would  go  on  quietly ;  they 
told  him  the  same  on  Saturday, 
and  that  the  people  were  quiet  also. 
Witness  had  not  seen  them  since. 

Joseph  Arthur  Dames,  Esq., 
chief  constable. — Having  been  in¬ 
formed,  on  the  1,9th  inst.,  that 
Canning  and  Cummins  had  been 
murdered  near  Castlepoke,  he  went 
there  in  company  with  four  ma¬ 
gistrates,— namely,  Garrett  Nagle, 
George  Bond  Low,  Admiral  Evans, 
and  George  B.  Creagh,  with  a 
party  of  the  92nd  regiment,  and 
several  gentlemen,  where  he  saw 
two  men  lying  dead.  Cummins 
was  lying  on  his  face,  with  his  coat 
off,  in  the  stream  of  water,  about 
eight  inches  deep.  His  head  was 
nearly  covered  with  the  water.  He 
had  several  wounds  in  his  head. 
Canning  was  lying  with  his  feet 
near  the  ditch,  and  from  his  knees 
up  to  his  head  in  the  water.  His 
nose  was  broken,  and  there  were 
several  wounds  about  his  head. 
The  bodies  were  sent  to  Doneraile 
in  a  car.  I  found  no  person 
about  the  place  but  two  old  women, 
some  infants,  and  a  man  standing 
at  Castlepoke,  looking  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  where  the  military  were,  as  if 
watching  their  movements. 

Coroner. — Is  it  notavery  thickly 
inhabited  country, where  the  bodies 
were  found  ? 

Witness.— Yes;  there  were  seven 
or  eight  houses  convenient  to  it. 

Coroner. — Did  you  search  any 
of  the  houses  ? 


Witness.— Yes,  I  found  some 
women  in  them. 

Coroner. — Did  you  find  or  see 
any  men  in  any  of  them,  or  make 
any  inquiries  about  them  ? 

Witness.— I  was  informed  there 
were  men  residing  in  the  houses, 
but  did  not  see  any  of  them.  I 
heard  they  were  at  the  moun¬ 
tain. 

Coroner.— Did  you  see  any  per¬ 
son  employed  in  any  agricultural 
business  about  the  place  ? 

Witness.— I  did  not. 

By  a  Juror. — Might  there  be 
any  other  reason  why  the  people 
were  absent  ? 

Witness. — I  think  the  murder 
of  the  valuators  might  have  caused 
it. 

Coroner. — How  far  was  the  next 
house  from  where  the  bodies  were 
found  ? 

Witness. — About  fifty  yards. 

Coroner. — Did  you  search  and 
examine  that  house  carefully  ? 

Witness. — I  did,  and  found  an 
old  woman  in  it,  taking  care  of  two 
infants.  She  spoke  of  the  murder 
before  witness  spoke  to  her. 

A  verdict  of  u  Wilful  murder  ” 
was  found  against  some  person 
or  persons  unknown. 

Shortly  after  the  inquest  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  magistrates  and  gentry 
of  Doneraile  and  its  vicinity  was 
held. 

A  policeman  was  despatched  to 
request  the  attendance  of  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  O’Keefe  and  Power,  the 
officiating  Roman  Catholic  Cler¬ 
gymen  of  Doneraile.  On  their 
arrival, 

Mr.  Low  said,  that  the  magis¬ 
trates,  were  about  to  subscribe 
for  the  detection  of  the  perpetra¬ 
tors  of  the  murder,  and  hoped 
the  rev.  gentlemen  would  con¬ 
tribute. 

Rev.  Mr.  Power.— You  can  act 
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for  yourselves,  you  have  no  need  of 
our  sanction. 

Mr.  Low. — This  is  a  meeting 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  to 
justice  the  people  concerned  in 
these  murders.  It  is  no  party  busi¬ 
ness.  The  directions  given  from 
the  altar  by  the  clergy  to  give  no 
resistance  to  the  valuators  had  all 
the  required  advantages  of  pub¬ 
licity. 

Rev.  Mr.  O’Keefe. — The  clergy 
were  always  anxious  and  endea¬ 
voured  to  impress  on  the  minds  of 
the  people  obedience  to  the  au¬ 
thorities  placed  over  them,  and  he 
thought  that  sufficient. 

Mr.  Low  would  think  himself 
blameable*  if  he  did  not  give  the 
clergy  an  opportunity  of  joining 
with  them. 

Rev.  Mr.  O’Keefe  felt  indebted 
for  his  kindness.  As  the  magi¬ 
strates  had  not  asked  for  their  co¬ 
operation  heretofore,  which  they 
were  always  ready  to  give,  it 
seemed  extraordinary  that  they 
should  call  upon  them  now. 

Chairman.™ The  one  is  essential, 
and  the  other  is  implied,  as  the 
mere  directing  of  the  people  was 
not  sufficient. 

Rev.  Mr.  O’Keefe.-— That  is  a 
mere  matter  of  opinion.  You  may 
hold  yours,  and  I  will  hold  mine. 

Mr.  Low.— Your  clerical  capa¬ 
city  should  not  prevent  you  join¬ 
ing  in  bringing  the  offenders  to 
justice. 

Rev.  Mr.  O'Keefe.— -The  people 
already  know  how  we  hold  in  ab¬ 
horrence  such  murders. 

Mr.  Low. — The  very  thing  that 
led  to  the  death  of  those  men  was 
the  admonition  given  from  the 
altar ;  as  it  was  resting  on  the 
delusion  that  they  would  be  safe, 
that  they  went  to  value. 

Rev.  Mr.  O’Keefe.— That  could 
not  be  the  case,  as  Mr.  Dames 


swore  they  were  forewarned  by  the 
shouting  of  the  people  the  day 
before. 

Mr.  Low.— In  this  instance  it 
was  unfortunate,  as  it  was  on  your 
recommendation  they  went  out. 
I  dare  say  your  exertions  have 
considerable  effect,  but  nothing 
will  be  so  effective  as  force. 

Rev.  Mr.  Power. — The  valuators 
did  not  come  to  consult  me  as  to 
the  propriety  or  impropriety  of 
their  going  to  value  the  tithe. 
It  could  not  be  deduced  from  my 
words  that  I  recommended  them 
to  go  to  make  the  valuation,  which 
evidently  would  be  attended  with 
danger,  on  account  of  the  popular 
feeling  against  it. 

Chairman,-- We  have  invited 
you  to  join  us,  and  it  rests  with 
you  to  do  so  or  not. 

The  proceedings  closed  here,  and 
the  clergymen  withdrew,  without 
complying  with  the  wishes  of  the 
meeting. 

—  Morality  of  the  Press. 
—In  reference  to  the  recent  nu¬ 
merous  murders  in  Ireland,  the 
Times  of  the  28  th  inst.  makes,  with 
great  naivete ,  the  following  obser¬ 
vations  : — 

^  Of  the  tithe-system  we  have 
spoken  frequently,  and  by  no  means 
in  praise  of  it.  But  a  series  of 
cold-blooded  and  savage  murders 
of  individuals,  taken  unawares  and 
unresisting,  seems  not  much  less 
criminal  than  a  demand  of  tithes 
under  the  Composition  Act.”  Thus, 
“  cold-blooded  and  savage  murder” 
is  less  criminal  than  a  demand  of 
tithes  by  the  person  whose  property 
they  are. 

23.  Explosion  of  Gas  at 
Spitalfields  Church. — An  ex¬ 
plosion  of  gas  took  place  at  the 
parish- church  of  Christ-church, 
Spitalfields.  During  the  even¬ 
ing  there  was  a  smell  of  gas. 
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Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  service, 
the  gas  was  turned  off,  and 
Mr.  Welby,  one  of  the  church¬ 
wardens,  accompanied  by  Almond 
the  beadle  entered  the  pew,  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  part  near  the  siphon. 
The  escaped  gas  had  filled  the 
space  between  the  raised  floor  of 
the  pew  and  the  masonry  beneath, 
and  upon  the  approach  of  a  lighted 
candle  carried  by  the  beadle,  was 
instantly  followed  by  an  explosion. 
The  thick  boards  which  composed 
the  flooring  of  the  pew  were  torn 
into  fragments,  the  substantial  oak 
frame- work  of  that  and  the  adjacent 
pews  thrown  down,  and  the  doors 
of  the  pews  raised  from  their 
hinges,  and  thrown  Jnto  the  body 
of  the  church. 

26.  Funeral  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott. — This  day  the  remains  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  were  consigned  to  the 
tomb.  Cards  had  been  issued  to 
nearly  300  persons,  who  almost  all 
attended.  The  company  having 
partaken  of  refreshments,  ad¬ 
journed  to  the  library,  where  they 
heard  an  eloquent  and  affecting 
prayer  from  Principal  Baird ;  and 
a  little  after  two  o’clock  the  pro¬ 
cession,  consisting  of  carriages, 
numerous  other  vehicles,  and  horse¬ 
men,  began  to  move  from  Abbots¬ 
ford,  and  proceeded  through  the 
towns  of  Darnick  and  Melrose,  and 
by  the  Fly-bridge  to  Dryburgli- 
abbey.  As  the  long  funeral  train 
passed  through  the  villages  and 
hamlets,  groups  of  people  were  as¬ 
sembled  at  different  parts  of  the 
road  and  on  elevated  points  from 
which  a  view  could  be  obtained. 
Most  of  them  were  in  mourning, 
and  many  standing  uncovered.  In 
passing  through  the  towns,  these 
respectful  observances  were  still 
more  striking.  The  streets  at  Mel¬ 
rose  were  lined  on  both  sides  with 
the  inhabitants  in  mourning,  and 


uncovered.  The  shops  of  that 
and  other  towns  were  shut :  the 
sign-boards  were  covered  with 
black  •  the  aged  and  the  lame 
came  forth  to  pay  their  last  tribute 
to  departed  worth  ;  and  along  the 
many  miles  of  picturesque  country 
which  the  procession  had  to  tra¬ 
verse,  the  ensigns  of  sorrow  were 
every  where  displayed.  These  were 
the  unbought  and  voluntary  testi¬ 
monies  to  the  private  virtues  of 
the  deceased  from  those  among 
whom  he  had  lived,  and  by  whom 
he  was  best  known.  AtDryburgh- 
abbey  the  body,  on  being  taken 
from  the  hearse,  was  borne  by  his 
own  domestics  to  the  grave,  they 
having  specifically  requested  that 
no  strange  hand  should  be  allowed 
to  touch  the  remains  of  a  master 
so  honoured  and  so  beloved.  Be¬ 
fore  the  body  was  committed  to 
the  earth,  the  English  burial  service 
was  read  by  the  Rev.  J.  Williams, 
rector  of  the  Edinburgh  Academy. 
The  spot,  in  which  SirM  alter  Scott 
is  laid,  is  in  the  north  wing  of  the 
splendid  ruin  of  Dryburgh-abbey. 


OCTOBER. 

The  Trade  of  Ceylon. — The 
following  notice  has  been  issued 
by  order  of  the  Lords  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  his  Majesty’s  Treasury 
regarding  the  monoply  in  the  cin¬ 
namon  trade  of  Ceylon 

Cc  Notice  is  hereby  given,  that 
the  Lords  Commissioners  of  his 
Majesty’s  treasury,  having  taken 
into  consideration  the  genera!  fi¬ 
nancial  and  commercial  relations 
and  prospects  of  the  colony  of 
Ceylon,  have  determined,  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  other  arrangements 
relating  to  the  public  establish¬ 
ment  and  revenue  of  that  island, 
that  thej  general  monopoly  of 
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cinnamon  shall  be  relinquished,  and 
the  trade  in  that  article  thrown 
open  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ceylon. 
It  is  accordingly  intended,  that 
the  general  exportation  of  cinna¬ 
mon  from  Ceylon  shall  be  permit¬ 
ted,  on  payment  of  an  export  duty, 
which  will  be  fixed,  with  reference 
to  the  prices  usually  obtained  for 
it  at  the  government  sales  in  this 
country,  regard  being  had  to  the 
cost  of  production  and  of  consign¬ 
ment  hither.  No  sale,  however, 
of  cinnamon  on  government  ac¬ 
count  shall  take  place  at  Ceylon, 
nor  any  export  of  cinnamon  from 
the  island  on  private  account  be 
permitted,  until  the  10th  of  July, 
1833,  so  that  the  purchasers  of 
cinnamon  (calculating  that  the 
stock  in  warehouse  here,  consist¬ 
ing  of  4688  bales,  such  stock  in¬ 
cluding  the  1300  bales  brought 
forward  for  sale  on  the  15th  inst., 
will  almost  supply  the  average 
demand  in  this  country  to  the 
usual  periodical  sale  of  July  next), 
will  be  placed  on  the  same  footing, 
and  their  interests  equally  pro¬ 
tected,  as  they  would  be  if  the 
usual  sale  of  the  following  October 
were  to  take  place,  and  accordingly 
the  export  of  cinnamon  from  Cey¬ 
lon  will  be  permitted  as  above 
stated,  from  and  after  the  10th  of 
July,  1833,  as  from  and  after  the 
same  date  periodical  sales  will  be 
held  at  the  island  of  such  cinnamon 
as,  notwithstanding  the  abolition 
of  the  monopoly,  may  unavoidably 
come  into  the  hands  of  the  colo¬ 
nial  government.  It  is  hereby 
further  directed,  that  any  portion 
of  the  government  stock  here  which 
may  remain  undisposed  of  after 
the  10th  of  July,  1833,  will  be  sold 
subsequently  at  public  sale,  or  in 
any  other  manner  as  may  appear 
most  advisable.” 

The  following  is  a  statement  of 
Vol.  LXXIV. 


the  quantity  of  cinnamon  sold  for 
the  Ceylon  government  in  the 
three  last  years,  viz. In  1830, 
4805  bales ;  in  1831,  5669  bales  ; 
and  in  the  present  year,  5502 
bales. 

6.  Drury-Lane  Theatre. — 
The  Factory  Girl,  a  domestic 
drama,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Jer- 
rold,  was  brought  out  on  Saturday 
evening,  but  failed.  The  fable  is 
sufficiently  simple,  and  in  some 
parts  not  a  little  absurd.  Skelton 
(Mr.  Serle),  has,  early  in  life, 
espoused  the  sister  of  Old  Hart¬ 
man  (Mr.  Younge),  against  the 
consent  of  her  friends,  who,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  frown  on  her.  Fortune 
is  equally  unpropitious,  and,  anx¬ 
ious  to  better  his  condition,  Skelton 
removes  from  his  native  place  to 
Yorkshire.  His  misery  is  here 
augmented  by  the  death  of  his  wife. 
Employed,  together  with  his  chil¬ 
dren,  in  the  factory  of  Ridley 
(Mr.  Yarnold),  he,  in  a  moment 
of  excitation,  occasioned  by  the 
brutal  conduct  of  Husk  (Mr. 
Mathews),  the  overseer  of  the 
factory,  towards  one  of  the  chil¬ 
dren,  strikes  the  ruffian  to  the 
earth.  His  dismissal,  and  his  un¬ 
ceasing  persecution  by  Husk,  are 
the  consequences  of  his  rashness. 
On  the  death  of  his  wife  he  has 
found  in  her  trunk  a  number  of 
tulip  bulbs,  together  with  a  letter 
from  her  mother.  These  bulbs 
he  cultivates  with  the  utmost 
care.  The  tulips,  which  are  of  a 
most  rare  and  beautiful  description, 
flourish,  and  Skelton,  who  is  consi¬ 
derably  in  debt,  hearing  that  a 
tulip-show  is  about  to  take  place 
at  Ridley’s,  determines  to  become 
a  competitor  for  the  prize  of 
twenty  guineas,  a  sum  that  would 
save  him  from  incarceration.  He 
directs  Catherine,  his  daughter 
“  the  factory  girl,”  (Miss  Phillips)’ 
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to  carry  his  flowers  to  the  exhibi¬ 
tion.  On  her  way  thither,  she  is 
encountered  by  Husk,  who,  after 
coarsely  chiding  her  on  account  of 
her  absence,  and  the  absence  of  her 
almost  infant  brothers,  from  their 
laborious  occupation,  when  he 
hears  the  errand  on  which  she  is 
employed,  forcibly  seizes  the  tulips, 
for  the  purpose  of  frustrating  the 
intentions  of  .  Skelton.  In  the 
mean  time,  Old  Hartman  and  his 
son  Jans  (Mr.  Baker)  arrive  on  a 
visit  to  Ridley.  Hartman  has  long 
been  a  denizen  of  America,  where 
lie  has  realized  an  ample  fortune. 
The  young  man  happens  to  en¬ 
counter  the  handsome  “  factory 
girl,”  and  immediately  feels  an 
unusual  interest  in  her  fate.  He 
is  invited,  after  the  merry-making 
which  follows  an  inspection  of  the 
cotton  works,  to  accommodate  him¬ 
self  for  the  night  in  the  overseer’s 
apartment.  Husk,  who  has  ob« 
served  the  eagerness  with  which 
the  young  man  has  regarded  Ca¬ 
therine,  bv  a  double  untruth  effects 
an  interview  between  them,  in  the 
hope  that  it  will  end  in  the  seduc¬ 
tion  of  the  young  woman.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  this  interview,  however, 
Skelton,  alarmed  at  his  daughter’s 
long  absence,  finds  his  way  to  the 
factory,  having  first  borrowed  from 
Wynkyn  de  Worde  (Mr.  Harley), 
an  itinerant  dispenser  of  literature, 
and  lineal  descendant  of  the  great 
typographer,  a  lantern,  by  the 
light  of  which  the  said  Wynkyn, 
before  he  retired  to  rest  under  a 
hedge,  was  wont  to  read  some  use¬ 
ful  or  entertaining  work.  Skelton 
steals  into  the  overseer’s  room,  and 
is  dreadfully  agitated  when  he 
sees  his  daughter,  accompanied  by 
young  Hartman,  approach.  He 
conceals  himself,  and  is  rejoiced  to 
hear  tlie  pure  and  virtuous  senti¬ 
ments  of  his  daughter,  who  im¬ 
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plores  the  young  man  to  succour 
her  oppressed  father.  When  Jans 
leaves  the  apartment,  Skelton 
comes  from  his  place  of  conceal¬ 
ment  ;  he  perceives  in  two  vases 
the  tulips  which,  in  the  morning, 
he  had  intrusted  to  his  daughter’s 
care,  and  with  which  Husk  had 
ornamented  his  own  apartment. 
The  distracted  father  calls  on  Ca¬ 
therine  to  explain  how  they  came 
there ;  and  she  is  compelled  to 
reveal  to  him  the  conduct  of  Husk, 
which,  fearful  of  the  violence  of 
her  father’s  temper,  she  had  hi¬ 
therto  refrained  from  doing.  He 
orders  her  to  retire  ;  and,  on  the 
entrance  of  Husk,  upbraids  him 
with  his  villainous  conduct.  Skel¬ 
ton  now  retreats,  having  first 
taken  the  precaution  to  lock  up 
the  overs-eer,  who  is,  however, 
immediately  afterwards  liberated 
by  Wynkin  de  Worde.  Skelton, 
who  is  now  pursued  by  his  arch 
enemy,  misses  his  way,  and  finds 
himself  in  the  interior  of  the  fac¬ 
tory.  Hearing  the  footsteps  of 
Husk,  he  conceals  himself  under  a 
heap  of  cotton,  where,  without  his 
knowledge,  his  two  young  chil¬ 
dren  had  previously  retired  to  rest. 
An  alarm  is  now  given  that  there 
are  incendiaries  about  the  factory. 
Ridley,  to  whom  an  appeal  has  been 
made  by  young  Hartman  on  be¬ 
half  of  Skelton,  at  this  moment 
arrives  on  the  spot.  He  directs 
that  every  corner  shall  be  searched 
for  the  imaginary  incendiaries,  and 
Skelton  is  dragged  from  his  hiding- 
place,  where  Wynkyn’s  lantern  and 
fire-box  are  also  found.  The  con¬ 
clusion,  of  course,  is,  that  he  had 
concealed  himself  for  the  purpose 
of  firing  the  building.  That  pre¬ 
sumption  is,  however,  put  an  end 
to,  when  his  children  are  found 
sleeping  amongst  the  cotton.  It 
was  obvious  that  he  would  not 
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seek  thus  to  destroy  his  offspring. 
Called  on  to  explain  the  reason  of 
his  concealment,  Skelton  recounts 
the  story  of  his  wrongs.  At  this 
critical  conjuncture  Wynkyn  en¬ 
ters.  He  had  taken  from  the  over¬ 
seer’s  room  several  of  the  tulips, 
which  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage, 
Skelton  had  dashed  upon  the  floor. 
The  moment  Old  Hartman  ob¬ 
serves  the  flowers,  he  recognizes 
them  as  being  of  a  most  curious 
kind,  specimens  of  which  his  de¬ 
ceased  father  had  alone  possessed; 
and  he  eagerly  inquires  of  Skelton 
how  he  had  procured  the  bulbs. 
Skelton  imparts  the  information 
required  with  respect  to  the  tu¬ 
lips; — this,  together  with  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  letter  which  accom¬ 
panied  the  bulbs,  and  of  a  bible 
which  Hartman  had  formerly  pre¬ 
sented  to  his  sister,  establishes  the 
poor  spinner’s  near  relationship  to 
the  wealthy  merchant,  who  receives 
him  with  the  utmost  joy.  Husk, 
who  ought  in  reality  to  have  been 
sent  to  the  county  gaol,  is  simply 
dismissed  from  his  situation  ;  Ca¬ 
therine  and  her  newly-found  cou- 
sin,  Jans,  are  united;  and  ample 
provision  is  made  for  the  future 
welfare  of  the  grateful  and  virtuous 
Skelton. 

8.  Ireland.  —  Affray  be¬ 
tween  tiie  Police  and  the 
Peasantry.  —  The  police,  while 
attempting  to  post  up  tithe  notices 
at  Mooncoin,  were  compelled  to 
retreat  under  the  protection  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Carroll,  P  P.  of  Water¬ 
ford.  Having  failed  in  executing 
the  duty  assigned  to  them.  Cap¬ 
tain  Burke,  was  directed  to  under¬ 
take  the  posting  of  the  notices ;  for 
which  purpose  he  marched  about 
nine  o’clock  on  Monday  morning, 
from  Pilltown,  with  thirty  of  the 
police  belonging  to  that  district, 
towards  Rathkceran,  a  village, 
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about  six  miles  distant  on  the 
Waterford  road.  On  his  way  thi¬ 
ther  he  passed  through  the  vil¬ 
lages  of  Mount  Neal  and  Portna- 
hully,  in  each  of  which  places  the 
necessary  notices  were  posted. 
Previous  to  entering  the  latter 
village,  Mr.  Burke  observed  the 
people  gathering  in  various  direc¬ 
tions,  and  gradually  closing  round 
the  party.  Finding  that  the 
numbers  were  fast  increasing,  Mr. 
Burke  prudently  placed  his  men 
in  a  close  column  of  sections,  and 
put  them  under  the  command  of 
steady  and  experienced  constables, 
giving  the  strictest  orders  not  to 
lire  except  in  case  of  imminent 
peril,  and  then  only  by  his  direc¬ 
tion.  In  this  order  they  passed 
through  Portnahully,  amidst  the 
yells  of  the  peasantry,  numbers  of 
whom  cried  out  repeatedly  “Car- 
rickshock”  —  “  Gibbons”  —  “  Do 
your  best  j  we  are  ready  for  you,” 
and  uttered  many  other  similar  ex¬ 
pressions.  The  constabulary,  how¬ 
ever,  took  no  notice  of  this  insulting 
and  irritating  conduct  evinced  by 
the  mob  towards  them,  but  moved 
on  until  they  passed  through  Port¬ 
nahully,  when  the  crowd  pressed 
so  closely  upon  them,  that  Mr. 
Burke  was  obliged  to  take  imme¬ 
diate  measures  for  the  protection 
of  his  flanks ;  he  then  rode  up  to 
the  people ;  warned  them  of  the 
ill  consequences  of  their  attempt¬ 
ing  to  oppose  him  in  the  execution 
of  an  imperative  duty,  and  told  them, 
that,  if  they  persisted,  he  should 
be  compelled  to  order  his  men  to 
fire  upon  them  ;  he  repeatedly  im¬ 
plored  them  not  to  lay  him  under 
the  painful  necessity  of  resorting 
to  extreme  measures.  His  remon¬ 
strances  were  met  on  the  part  of 
the  people  by  expressions  of  defiance 
and  insult.  After  this  the  police 
were  again  in  the  act  of  proceeding; 
K  2  & 
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forward,  but  finding  the  people 
obstinately  determined  in  pursuing 
and  pressing  on  them,  Mr.  Burke 
again  rode  back  towards  the  crowd, 
took  out  liis  watch,  and  said,  u  As 
I  find  you  are  determined  not  to  be 
guided  by  the  advice  which  I  have 
repeatedly  given,  I  shall  now  allow 
you  ten  minutes  to  consider  whe¬ 
ther  or  not  you  will  desist  from 
pressing  in  on  the  police ;  if  not,  I 
will  direct  them  to  fire  in  order  to 
protect  themselves/'  No  threat, 
remonstrance,  or  entreaty  seemed 
to  have  any  effect  on  the  misguided 
and  infatuated  people.  The  con¬ 
stabulary  were  now  proceeding  to 
the  village  of  Carrigeen  (where 
one  of  the  notices  was  to  be  posted), 
the  entrance  to  which  was  through 
a  narrow  deep  road,  with  high 
banks  on  either  side,  somewhat 
similar  to  the  defile  in  which  the 
police  were  butchered  at  Carrick- 
shock.  Here  Mr.  Burke  advanced 
alone,  on  horseback,  in  the  centre, 
taking  the  necessary  precaution  of 
arranging  his  men  in  divisions  on 
each  side  of  the  lane.  While  pass¬ 
ing  through  it,  the  people  came 
within  less  than  twenty  yards  of 
the  police,  uttering  savage  and 
furious  yells  of  defiance,  and  shout¬ 
ing  out,  Now,  boys,  let  us  have 
another  Carrickshock  of  it  V*  At 
this  moment  the  chapel  bell  began 
to  ring,  and  the  people  waved  their 
hats  toothers  at  a  distance  to  close 
up  the  scene  of  action.  Forbear¬ 
ance  a  moment  longer  would  have 
been  fatal  to  the  party,  and  Mr. 
Burke  accordingly  ordered  the 
right  division  to  wheel  round  and 
fire  on  the  crowd,  who  were  then 
rushing  in  on  him  in  another  di¬ 
rection.  The  orders  were  promptly 
obeyed.  Eight  men  were  killed 
close  in  front  of  the  police,  four  or 
five  more  at  some  distance,  and  up¬ 
wards  of  twenty  wounded. 


8.  Trial  of  M.  Berryer. — 
The  trial  of  M.  Berryer  took  place 
before  the  Assizes  at  Blois.  The 
act  of  accusation  was  couched 
in  the  following  terms: — “Few 
months  had  elapsed  after  the  revo¬ 
lution  of  July,  when  the  partisans 
of  the  fallen  dynasty,  encouraged 
by  the  certainty  of  the  loyal, 
generous,  and  liberal  march  of  the 
new  government,  conceived  a  hope 
of  organizing  with  impunity  avast 
conspiracy,  with  a  view  of  placing 
the  Duke  of  Bordeaux  upon  the 
throne,  under  the  regency  of  the 
Duchess  of  Berry.  Three  grand 
schemes  appear  to  have  been  agreed 
upon  by  the  leaders  of  the  legiti¬ 
mist  party,  for  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  their  culpable  project. 
1.  To  make  use  of  the  liberty  of 
the  press  and  freedom  of  speech  at 
the  Tribune,  to  mislead  public 
opinion,  calumniate  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  at¬ 
tract  interest  and  affection  towards 
the  Duke  of  Bordeaux,  and  pre¬ 
sent  him  to  France  as  the  only 
legitimate  Sovereign,  and  as  the 
only  source  of  peace  and  happi¬ 
ness  to  the  country.  2.  To  or¬ 
ganize  a  civil  war  in  the  South 
and  West.  3.  To  organize  at  Paris, 
by  means  of  gold  and  promises, 
a  band,  to  be  composed  of  the  mal¬ 
contents  of  every  opinion,  furnish 
them  with  torches  to  set  fire  to 
the  Tuileries,  and  arm  them  with 
poniards  to  attempt  the  life  of  the 
King  and  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Family.  These  three  pro¬ 
jects  were  directed  towards  the 
same  end,  with  a  view  of  lending 
each  other  mutual  support.  The 
first  plan  is  that  of  which  Berryer 
junior  declares  himself  to  be  the 
agent,  and  which  he  confesses  that 
he  pursued  and  wished  to  pursue, 
in  concert  with  Messrs,  de  Chateau¬ 
briand,  Fitz-James,  and  Hyde  de 
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Neuville.  M.  Berryer,  at  Paris,, 
was  certainly  known  to  be  charged 
with  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the 
exiled  family.  It  was  ascertained 
that,  while  the  Duchess  of  Berry 
was  making  preparations  at  Massa, 
to  land  at  Marseilles,  M.  Berryer 
kept  up  with  her  a  culpable  cor- 
respondence,  and  used  his  influence 
to  attach  to  her  cause  several  of¬ 
ficers  of  rank.  Towards  the  end 
of  March,  or  the  beginning  of 
April,  M.  Tournier,  formerly  Lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel  of  the  first  regi¬ 
ment  of  Volontairs  de  la  Charte , 
was  recommended  to  M.  Berryer, 
by  some  ex-ofiicers  of  the  Guard, 
who  took  advantage  of  his  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  the  present  go¬ 
vernment.  M.  Berryer  promised 
to  obtain  for  him— first,  the  rank 
of  colonel,  and  afterwards  that  of 
major-general,  if  he  would  serve 
the  cause  of  the  Duchess  of  Berry. 
M.  Berryer  disclosed  to  him  the 
object  of  the  plot,  and  charged 
him  with  taking  possession  of  the 
public  offices  and  the  Tuileries,  in 
order  to  secure  the  persons  of  the 
King  and  the  Princes.  M.  Tour¬ 
nier,  a  few  days  after  these  pro¬ 
ceedings,  had  an  interview  with 
M.  Berryer,  junior,  when  he  re¬ 
ceived  from  him  two  bank  notes 
of  500  francs  each,  for  the  men 
whom  M.  Tournier,  said  he  could 
dispose  of;  he  also  received  a  pro¬ 
mise  of  further  supplies  of  money. 
About  twenty  days  after,  in  a 
third  interview  with  M.  Berryer, 
M.  Tournier  was  informed  of  four 
commissions  having  been  received 
by  the  former  from  Massa.  The 
commission  destined  for  M.  Tour¬ 
nier  was  the  only  one  written  en¬ 
tirely  by  the  hand  of  Marie  Caro¬ 
line.  The  three  other  commissions, 
destined  for  the  brother  of  M. 
Tournier,  M.  Chartier,  and  M. 
Michonpet;  had  only  the  following 


words  written  by  the  hand  of  the 
Princess,  “  Approved,  Marie  Caro¬ 
line.’*  M.  Berryer  denies  having 
any  knowledge  of  M.  Tour¬ 
nier,  or  having  ever  had  any  con¬ 
nection  with  him.  The  writing  of 
M.  Tournier  s  commissions,  com¬ 
pared  with  letters  from  the  Duchess 
of  Berry  seized  at  Nantes,  upon 
some  of  the  principal  legitimist 
conspirators,  leaves  no  doubt  in 
the  minds  of  the  examining  ma¬ 
gistrates  at  Nantes  as  to  the  identi¬ 
ty  of  the  hand  which  wrote  these 
commissions  and  these  letters.  A 
special  verification  will  complete 
the  proof  whether  the  Duchess  of 
Berry  really  formed  the  characters 
which  are  attributed  to  her. 

“At  about  this  period  the  Pre¬ 
fect  of  police  received  notice  that 
several  meetings  of  legitimate 
chiefs  had  been  held  at  Paris,  and 
that  at  one  of  these  meetings  it 
had  been  proposed  to  constitute  a 
provisional  government,  to  be  com¬ 
posed  of  the  Duke  de  Bellune  and 
Messrs,  de  Chateaubriand,  Hyde 
de  Neuville,  and  Berryer,  junior, 
with  M.  Charboniere  de  la  Guer- 
nerie  for  secretary,  and  that  the 
sum  of  70,000  francs  had  been  dis¬ 
bursed  in  the  purchase  of  arms, 
and  the  distribution  of  money  to 
the  agents  of  the  plot.  On  the 
20th  of  May,  M.  Berryer,  as  he  had 
announced  to  M.  Tournier,  set  out 
from  Paris  in  his  caleche,  having 
only  a  passport  maue  out  for  Eng¬ 
land,  which  was  granted  to  him  on 
the  7th  June,  1831,  authorising 
him  to  embark  at  Calais,  with  his 
son  aged  19.  He  arrived  at  Nantes 
on  the  22nd  May,  about  eight  in 
the  morning,  and  alighted  at  the 
house  of  his  friend,  M.  Granville. 
He  immediately  entered  into  com¬ 
munication  with  M.  Guibourg,  an 
advocate  of  Nantes,  one  of  the  im¬ 
mediate  agents  of  the  Duchess  of 
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Berry,  and  at  two  o'clock  tlie 
same  afternoon  left  Nantes,  in 
order  to  see  the  Duchess  of 
Berry,  who  had  been  in  La  Vendee 
from  May  15.  M.  Berryer  ac¬ 
knowledged  having  had  an  inter¬ 
view  with  her  in  the  night  of  May 
22,  having  found  her  sleeping  in 
a  house  which  he  has  constantly 
refused  to  indicate.  He  also  re¬ 
fuses  to  point  out  the  road  he  took, 
the  commune  in  which,  the  inter¬ 
view  took  place,  the  person  who 
served  him  as  a  guide,  or  the 
names  of  the  persons  who  were 
present  at  their  meeting.  M. 
Berryer  returned  to  Nantes  on 
May  23,  at  eleven  o’clock  at  night. 
What  was  the  object  of  this  inter¬ 
view  ?  M.  Berryer,  in  answer  to 
the  interrogatories  put  to  him, 
pretends  that  his  object  was  to  di¬ 
vert  the  princess  from  her  sense¬ 
less  project,  which  could  only 
cause  a  fruitless  waste  of  the 
blood  of  the  brave  peasantry  of 
La  Vendee,  but  he  left  her  with 
the  lamentable  conviction  that  his 
advice  had  no  influence  in  inducing 
her  to  renounce  a  project  she  had 
resolved  to  execute  It  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  reconcile  this  pacific  mission 
with  the  seduction  of  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Tournier,  and  the  com¬ 
missions  with  M.  Berryer  received 
from  Massa;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
explain  how  M.  Berryer,  who,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  own  acknowledg¬ 
ment,  knew  previous  to  his  depar¬ 
ture  from  Paris  that  the  Duchess 
was  in  La  Vendee,  could  expect  to 
be  able  to  revoke  the  decision  for 
commencing  the  insurrection  on 
the  very  day  before  it  was  to  break 
out,  and  when  it  was  too  late  to 
recal  the  signal  which  had  been 
already  given.  If,  to  these  ob¬ 
servations,  the  mystery  with  which 
M.  Berryer  enveloped  his  journey 
to  Nantes,  the  care  which  he  pre¬ 


viously  announced,  through  the 
Carlist  journals,  that  he  was  about 
to  proceed  into  Brittany  to  defend 
the  prisoner  Guillemot,  while  it 
has  been  proved  by  witnesses  exa¬ 
mined,  that  he  had  positively  re¬ 
fused  to  undertake  his  defence ;  if, 
in  fine,  it  be  observed  that,  instead 
of  returning  to  Paris,  M.  Berryer 
formed  a  sudden  resolution  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  Aix,  in  Switzerland,  as 
soon  as  he  became  aware  that  the 
police  was  acquainted  with  all  his 
steps,  it  is  difficult  not  to  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  he  had  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  plot,  for  the  execution 
of  which  the  Duchess  of  Berry 
came  into  the  West,  and  which  in 
fact  broke  out  in  the  night  of  the 
3rd  of  June.  Some  of  the  papers 
seized  at  the  residence  of  M.  Ber¬ 
ryer,  in  Paris,  after  his  arrest  at 
Angouleme,  and  particularly  a  pro¬ 
posal  for  a  loan  of  75,000,000  francs 
to  be  guaranteed  upon  all  the 
revenues  of  the  state  ;  a  note  of 
recommendation  to  an  old  servant 
of  the  chateau,  who  might  be  use¬ 
ful  to  the  cause,  and  a  number  of 
songs  grossly  injurious  to  Louis 
Philippe,  add  new  weight  to 
the  presumptions  which  unite  in 
proving  that  M.  Berryer  was  one 
of  the  principal  agents  of  the  Carlist 
intrigues  by  which  France  has 
been  agitated.  In  consequence  of 
these  facts,  Pierre  Antoine  Berryer, 
the  younger,  is  accused,  u  1st,  Of 
having  made  himself  an  accomplice 
of  the  attempt  consummated  in  the 
western  departments,  or,  at  any 
rate,  of  the  plot  which  preceded  it, 
and  which  was  followed  by  acts 
committed  or  commenced  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  for  its  execu¬ 
tion,  which  attempts  or  plot  had 
for  their  object  either  to  destroy 
or  change  the  government,  and 
excite  the  citizens  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  royal  authority,  or  to 
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excite  civil  war  by  arming  or  in¬ 
ducing  the  citizens  to  take  up 
arms  against  each  other,  or  to 
carry  devastation,  massacre,  and 
pillage  into  one  or  more  communes; 
the  fact  of  his  so  being  an  accom¬ 
plice  resulting  from  tlie  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  said  P.  A.  Berryer, 
the  younger,  having  knowingly 
given  aid  or  assistance  to  the  au- 
thor  or  authors  of  these  attempts 
or  plots,  in  the  acts  which  pre¬ 
pared  and  facilitated  them,  or  in 
those  by  which  they  were  consum¬ 
mated  ;  crimes  signalised  and  pu¬ 
nishable  by  Arts.  59.  60,  87,  88, 
89,  and  91  of  the  Penal  Code. 
2nd,  Of  having  enrolled  or  en¬ 
gaged  soldiers  without  the  order  or 
authority  of  the  legitimate  power, 
or,  at  any  rate,  of  having  attempt¬ 
ed  so  to  do,  such  attempt  being 
manifested  by  overt-acts,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  commencement  of  exe¬ 
cution,  which  only  failed  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  fortuitous  circumstances, 
independent  of  the  volition  of  the 
said  P.  A,  Berryer,  the  younger; 
crimes  signalized  and  punishable 
by  the  2nd  and  92nd  articles  of  the 
Penal  Code.”  Dated  from  the 
Cour  Royale  of  Rennes,  the  20th 
of  August,  1832,  and  signed  by 
M.  Hello,  the  Procureur  General. 

Having  heard  evidence  on  all 
these  points,  and  arguments  of 
counsel,  the  jury  deliberated  for  a 
short  time,  after  which  they  ac¬ 
quitted  the  prisoner. 

3  3.  Iron  Steam- Vessel. — 
An  iron  steam -boat,  built  for  the 
East-India  Company,  and  intended 
to  be  employed  as  a  towing- vessel 
on  the  Ganges,  was  brought  to  the 
East-India  wharf,  Blackwall,  where 
the  Chairman,  and  several  members 
of  the  Court  of  Directors,  accom¬ 
panied  by  some  scientific  men,  em¬ 
barked  and  proceeded  down  the 
river.  Her  draught  was  exactly 


twenty-two  inches,  fore  and  aft. 
The  vessel  answered  the  helm 
admirably  in  coming  round  :  she 
turned  in  her  own  length  com¬ 
pletely  round  in  fifty  seconds.  It 
was  next  intended  to  try  the  w  ork¬ 
ing  of  the  machinery,  in  ”  start¬ 
ing,  stopping,  and  reversing.”  Au 
accident  showed  how  complete 
the  vessel  was  in  this  respect :  a 
small  boat  which  came  along-side, 
and  incautiously  attempted  to  make 
fast  to  the  fore  part  of  the  vessel  on 
the  weather  side,  while  she  was 
under  way,  w7as  very  nearly  brought 
under  the  paddle-wheel,  and  would 
most  certainly  have  been  destroy- 
ed,  with  probably  the  two  men  oil 
board,  had  not  the  command  to 
stop  her”  been  promptly  giyen 
and  as  promptly  obeyed.  The  ra¬ 
pidity  with  which  this  was  done 
proved  the  perfect  working  of  the 
machinery.  The  next  trial  was  that 
of  speed.  She  went  a  mile  against 
tide  in  eight  minutes  and  fifty-three 
seconds.  In  a  subsequent  trial  she 
went  the  same  distance  against  tide 
in  eight  minutes  and  twenty-one 
seconds,  and  with  tide  in  five 
minutes  forty-seven  seconds.  It 
was  intended  to  have  made  several 
other  experiments  as  to  the  vessel’s 
power  of  towing :  but  a  large  brig 
ran  foul  of  her,  carrying  away  two 
of  her  chimney-stays,  the  whole  of 
the  life  rail  on  the  after  quarter, 
the  tiller  and  rudder-head,  lifting 
the  rudder,  and  straining  and 
bending  the  pintles.  This  acci¬ 
dent,  though  it  prevented  other  ex¬ 
periments  from  being  made,  was 
not  without  its  use ;  as  it  showed 
the  solidity  and  strength  of  the 
iron-work  in  the  body  of  the  ves¬ 
sel,  which  was  not  in  any  the 
slightest  degree  affected  by  the 
shock.  It  also  showed  the  facility 
with  which  damage  might  be  re¬ 
paired  in  a  vessel  of  iron,  for, 
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having  been  brought  to  anchor,  the 
whole  matter  was  set  to  rights  in 
less  than  the  hour,  during  which 
the  directors  and  their  friends  par¬ 
took  of  lunch  on  board.  The  vessel 
afterwards  returned  to  the  East-In  - 
dia  wharf  without  further  accident. 

1 7.  Mr. Irving’s  newChurch. 
— Mr.  Irving’s  new  church  in  New- 
man-street  was  opened  for  the  first 
time  this  night.  In  an  address  to 
his  congregation  Mr.  Irving  said, 
that  the  Lord,  for  the  trial  of  his 
people,  had  cast  them  out  upon  the 
streets  and  highways,  and  there, 
under  the  canopy  of  heaven,  they 
had  administered  unto  the  people. 
The  Lord  had  given  them  that 
house  without  their  seeking  it ; 
and,  by  the  mouth  of  one  of  his 
servants,  he  had  told  them  ftr  to 
flee  from  the  infidel  cover”  (al¬ 
luding  to  Mr.  Owen’s  room  in 
Gray’s  Inn-lane).  Mr.  Irving  added 
that,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end, 
the  new  church  had  been  the  work 
of  the  Lord,  ei  and  now  to  the  Lord 
let  it  be  devoted.”  Two  of  the 
gifted  ladies  spoke  in  the  tongues 
in  the  course  of  the  service,  and  the 
effect  of  their  manifestations  was 
greatly  enhanced  by  a  kind  of  ac¬ 
companiment  from  one  of  the  con¬ 
gregation.  The  most  imposing 
scene  was  the  baptism  of  Mr.  Ir¬ 
ving’s  infant  child,  which  was  per¬ 
formed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Armstrong. 
During  the  prayer  which  preceded 
this  ceremony,  Mr.  Irving  stood  at 
the  bottom  of  the  flight  of  stairs 
leading  to  the  pulpit,  holding  the 
child ;  near  him  stood  the  sponsors, 
and  above,  Mr.  Armstrong.  The 
child  was  baptized  by  the  name  of 
Ebenezer.  Afterwards  a  tall  vener¬ 
able  looking  individual,  spoke  in  the 
tongues.  The  service  concluded  by 
prayer  and  a  hymn.  The  church 
was  formerly  an  exhibition-room 
for  the  pictures  of  the  late  President 
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West.  It  is  neatly  fitted  up,  with 
a  gallery  for  strangers.  The  per¬ 
sons  endowed  with  the  gift  are 
placed  in  a  kind  of  recess,  elevated 
behind  the  pulpit,  with  the  elders 
on  the  right  and  left. 

18.  Glasgow  Circuit. — Geo. 
Doffy,  labourer,  was  accused  of 
having,  on  the  14th  May  last,  in  his 
own  house,  in  Drygate,  murdered 
his  wife,  Helen  Broadley,  by  force- 
ing  her  upon  the  fire,  whereby  she 
was  so  severely  burnt  on  the  back, 
belly,  and  other  parts  of  her  person, 
that,  after  lingering  until  the  9th 
day  of  June,  she  expired.  The 
prisoner  pleaded  Not  Guilty.  So 
much  had  the  prisoner  been  in  the 
habit  of  indulging  in  drunkenness, 
that  one  witness  mentioned  as  a 
singular  circumstance  that  he  had 
once  seen  him  sober  for  three 
days  at  a  time :  whether  drunk 
or  sober,  his  conduct  towards  the 
deceased  was  invariably  marked 
by  extreme  cruelty  and  brutality. 
On  one  occasion  he  threatened,  in 
the  hearing  of  one  of  the  witnesses, 
to  perpetrate  the  deed  for  which  he 
had  been  arraigned  ;  and  another 
distinctly  swore,  that  when  the 
prisoner  was  taxed  with  the  burning 
of  his  wife,  he  vehemently  declared 
she  had  not  got  enough.  The  evi¬ 
dence  throughout  was  of  a  circum¬ 
stantial  but  highly  conclusive  kind 
— for,  although  no  person  actually 
saw  him  commit  the  crime,  yet  the 
statements  of  the  deceased — the 
tacit  admissions  and  partial  con¬ 
fessions  of  the  prisoner  himself, 
when  accused  of  the  deed  by  the 
witnesses,  together  with  a  great 
body  of  collateral  evidence,  com¬ 
pletely  brought  home  the  charge  to 
the  prisoner.  The  Jury  returned 
a  verdict  of  Guilty.  The  prisoner 
was  then  sentenced  to  be  hanged. 
He  received  the  sentence  with  the 
same  unbending  insensibility  which 
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had  characterised  his  deportment 
throughout  the  proceedings ;  and, 
on  leaving  the  dock,,  said,  “  I  am 
sackless  of  the  crime,  and  I  have  to 
thank  God  for  it.” 

26.  Accident  in  York- 
street,  Westminster. — This 
morning,  about  half-past  eight 
o'clock,  several  persons  perish¬ 
ed  in  York-street,  near  Bucking- 
ham-gate,  Westminster,  by  the 
falling-in  of  the  roofs  of  two  houses. 
No.  25,  occupied  by  Mr.  Jossens,  a 
coffee  shop,  and  No.  26,  occupied 
by  Mr.  Phillips,  a  furniture  broker. 
Both  houses  were  full  of  lodgers, 
chiefly  persons  in  humble  circum¬ 
stances  with  large  families;  and  the 
accident  was  so  sudden  that  none 
of  the  inmates  had  time  to  escape. 
The  roof  gave  way  with  a  tre¬ 
mendous  crash,  and  carried  away 
all  the  floors  in  both  houses,  so  that 
the  inmates  were  almost  in  an 
instant  buried  in  a  pile  of  rubbish. 
In  a  few  minutes  Mr.  Lowry,  the 
superintendent  of  the  B  division  of 
police,  with  a  body  of  men,  was  on 
the  spot,  and  succeeded  in  keeping 
off  the  crowd,  while  a  number  of 
inhabitants  assisted  in  clearingaway 
the  rubbish.  The  overseers  of  the 
parish  immediately  set  a  number  of 
hands  to  work,  with  baskets  and 
shovels,  and  in  a  short  time  thir¬ 
teen  individuals  were  dug  out  alive. 
Unfortunately,  however,  six  of 
them  were  so  severely  injured, 
that  they  were  conveyed  to  the 
Westminster  Hospital:  the  others 
were  but  slightly  injured.  Three 
bodies  were  dug  out  dead,  mangled 
in  a  most  dreadful  manner.  A 
journeyman  tailor,  named  Perry, 
and  his  wife,  who  lodged  with  his 
family  in  the  back  room  on  the 
first  floor,  had  a  most  miraculous 
escape.  He  had  just  sat  down  to 
breakfast  with  his  wife  and  children, 
when  he  heard  a  sort  of  rumbling 


noise,  as  if  rats  and  mice  were 
running  behind  the  wainscot,  when 
almost  in  an  instant  the  ceiling  and 
floor  gave  way,  and  they  were  all 
buried  in  the  rubbish.  By  some 
means  Perry  and  his  wife  got 
through  an  opening  into  a  cellar, 
and  were  saved  with  only  some 
slight  injuries;  but  his  two  children 
could  not  be  found.  At  length, 
a  little  after  three  o'clock,  a  moan¬ 
ing  noise  was  heard,  by  one  of  the 
men,  underneath  the  spot  where 
he  was  working.  Every  attention 
was  now  paid  to  this  spot  and  the 
overseers  and  police  encouraged  the 
men  to  exert  themselves  to  the  ut¬ 
most.  At  half-past  four  o’clock 
the  bodies  of  the  two  children  were 
found;  the  eldest,  a  little  girl, 
about  eight  years  of  age,  was  dead  ; 
the  other,  a  boy  about  three  years 
of  age,  was  alive,  and  had  received 
only  a  few  trifling  scratches 
about  the  face  and  arms.  Mr. 
Green,  the  surgeon,  and  one  of  the 
overseers  of  the  parish,  took  the 
child  in  his  arms,  and  spoke  to  it, 
but  it  would  give  no  other  answer 
except  that  it  was  very  hungry, 
and  wanted  something  to  eat.  The 
child  was  taken  out  of  the  ruins 
exactly  nine  hours  after  the  cata¬ 
strophe  had  occurred. 

An  elderly  female  had  a  most 
extraordinary  escape — she  occu¬ 
pied  one  of  the  upper  rooms,  and 
a  small  portion  of  the  flooring 
where  she  was  standing  when  the 
roof  broke  in  did  not  give  way. 
A  ladder  was  procured,  and  she 
was  with  great  difficulty  taken  out 
of  the  window. 


NOVEMBER. 

1.  Steam  Communication 
with  India.— -The  following  of¬ 
ficial  correspondence  on  this  im- 
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portant  subject  lias  taken  place: 

Cf  8,  Austin-friars,  Oct.  23. 

cc  Sir, — At  tlie  request  of  the 
merchants  of  London,  connected 
with  the  East-India  trade,  and  by 
desire  of  the  committee  of  the  same, 
I  take  the  liberty  of  calling  the 
attention  of  the  Lords  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  the  Admiralty  to  the 
expediency  of  directing  the  admi¬ 
ral  on  the  Mediterranean  station 
to  place  the  communication  between 
Malta  and  Alexandria  on  a  perma¬ 
nent  footing,  by  which  means  the 
mails  from  Bombay,  brought  by  the 
steamers  from  thence,  mav  be  re- 
gularly  forwarded  to  Malta  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible. 

“  I  am  also  directed  to  state 
that,  as  official  notice  has  been 
given  by  the  government  of  Bom¬ 
bay  that  a  steamer  will  be  despatch¬ 
ed  on  the  1st  of  January,  1833, 
from  that  presidency  to  Cossier, 
which  place  it  may  be  expected  to 
reach  early  in  February  next,  the 
merchants  of  London  trust,  that 
their  lordships  will  be  pleased  to 
give  directions  for  some  convey¬ 
ance  to  be  despatched  from  Malta 
to  Alexandria  to  receive  the  mails 
and  passengers  about  the  time  they 
may  arrive  at  the  latter  place,  after 
crossing  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  in 
anticipation  of  any  permanent  ar¬ 
rangements,  should  the  details  of 
such  a  measure  require  further  con¬ 
sideration. 

“  In  proof  of  the  necessity  of 
some  arrangement  of  the  nature 
proposed,  it  may  be  proper  to  ac¬ 
quaint  their  lordships  that  the  last 
mails  by  this  route  were  detained 
thirty  days  at  Alexandria  before  an 
opportunity  offered  to  convey  them 
to  Malta.  *  l  have  the  honour  to  be, 
sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

“  G.  G.  de  H.  Larpent, 
Chairman  of  the  East-India  Trade 


Committee. 

“  John  Barrow,  Esq.  Secretary, 
&c.,  to  the  Admiral ty.” 

53,  Old  Broad-street,  Oct.  23. 

“Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to 
hand  you  the  accompanying  copy 
of  a  letter  addressed  by  the  East- 
India  Trade  Committee  to  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Ad¬ 
miralty,  on  the  expediency  of  esta¬ 
blishing  a  regular  communication 
between  Alexandria  and  Malta, 
so  that  the  mails  from  Bombay 
brought  by  the  steamers  to  the 
Red  Sea,  may,  on  their  arrival  at 
Alexandria,  be  forwarded  from 
thence  with  the  earliest  despatch. 
The  necessity  of  such  a  measure  to 
ensure  the  more  speedy  intercourse 
between  Indiaand  this  country,  now 
attempted  by  means  of  steam-na¬ 
vigation,  is  so  obvious,  that  the 
committee  entertain  the  hope  that 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  for  the 
Affairs  of  India  will  interest  them¬ 
selves  in  the  furtherance  of  so  de¬ 
sirable  an  object.  I  have  the  ho¬ 
nour  to  be,  sir, 

“  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

“  John  Begbie, 
Secretary  to  the  East-India  Trade 

w 

Committee. 

“T.  Hyde  Villiers,  Esq  M.P., 
Secretary  &c.,  to  the  India  Board; ” 

“  Admiralty,  Oct.  24. 

“  Sir, — I  am  commanded  by  my 
Lords  commissioners  of  the  Ad¬ 
miralty  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  letter  of  the  23rd  instant, 
and  to  acquaint  you,  in  return,  that 
their  lordships  having  made  in¬ 
quiries  on  the  subject  of  the  steam- 
vessel  announced  to  sail  from  Bom¬ 
bay  to  Cossier  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1833,  they  find  that  it 
has  been  customary  for  some  years 
past,  annually  about  that  season, 
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for  the  Bombay  government  to  de¬ 
spatch  up  the  lied  Sea  either  one  of 
their  men  of  war  or  a  steam -vessel 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  letters 
and  passengers,,  which  are  landed 
at  Cossier  or  Suez,  postage  for  let¬ 
ters  or  passage  money  being  paid 
at  an  established  rate  to  the  East- 
India  Company  at  Bombay.  The 
letters  are  then  forwarded  across 
the  Desert  to  the  East- India  Com¬ 
pany's  agent  at  Alexandria,  who 
forwards  them  either  by  Trieste  or 
Marseilles,  or  sends  them  to  Malta 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the 
Mediterranean  steam -vessel.  At 
present  this  takes  place  only  once 
in  every  year,  and  although  their 
lordships  are  well  aware  of  the  great 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  a 
more  frequent  communication  with 
the  East  Indies  by  this  route,  they 
fear  nothing  can  be  arranged  with 
regard  to  the  establishment  of  a 
steam-vessel  from  Alexandria  to 
Malta  until  the  questions  pending 
with  the  East-India  Company  are 
finally  settled,  and  arrangements 
made  for  the  more  frequent  and 
regular  sailing  of  steam-vessels 
from  Bombay  to  Suez.  I  am,  sir, 
“  Your  most  obedient  servant, 
“  John  Barrow. 

“  G.  Golett  Larpent,  Esq. 
Chairman  of  the  East-India  Trade 
Committee,  8,  Austin-friars/’ 


“8,  Austin-friars,  Oct.  25. 
(i  Sir, — By  desire  of  the  mer¬ 
chants  tradiug  to  the  East  Indies, 
I  have  the  honour  to  enclose  copies 
of  a  correspondence  between  myself 
and  Mr.  Secretary  Barrow,  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  establishment  of  a  per¬ 
manent  communication  between 
Alexandria  and  Malta,  for  the  con¬ 
veyance  of  the  mails  and  passen¬ 
gers  that  may  reach  the  former 
place  by  the  steamers  to  be  de¬ 


spatched  by  the  Bombay  govern¬ 
ment  up  the  Red  Sea  to  Cossier, 
and  thence  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez. 

“By  the  tenor  of  Mr.  Secretary 
Barrow’s  letter,  it  is  obvious  that 
his  Majesty’s  government,  though 
well  aware  of  the  great  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  a  more  frequent 
communication  with  the  East  In¬ 
dies  by  this  route,  are  not  prepared 
to  make  any  permanent  arrange¬ 
ment  unless  in  conjunction  with 
the  Hon.  East-India  Company,  and 
seem  to  consider  that  the  first  step 
towards  such  a  beneficial  measure 
would  be  for  the  East-India  Com¬ 
pany  to  settle  with  their  Bombay 
government  for  the  more  frequent 
and  regular  sailing  of  steam-vessels 
from  Bombay  to  Suez.  It  also  ap¬ 
pears  that  at  present  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  mails  from  Alexandria 
rests  entirely  with  the  Hon.  Com- 
pany’s  agent  at  that  place. 

“  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
merchants  of  London,  connected 
with  the  East  Indies  have  to  re¬ 
quest  you  will  lay  these  letters 
before  the  Hon.  Court  of  Directors, 
and  take  their  pleasure  at  the 
earliest  convenience  upon  the  fol¬ 
lowing  points:  — 

“1.  Whether  the  Hon.  Com¬ 
pany  is  prepared  to  direct  their 
agent  at  Alexandria  to  have  a  con¬ 
veyance  ready  at  Alexandria  to 
take  the  mails  and  passengers  that 
may  arrive  there  in  February  next 
by  the  steamer,  of  the  despatch  of 
which  from  Bombay  on  the  1st  of 
January  official  notice  has  been 
given  ?  The  merchants  trust  that 
as  a  delay  of  thirty  days  was  ex¬ 
perienced  on  a  former  occasion,  the 
Hon.  Company  will  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  a  similar  detention 
of  the  mails. 

“2,  Whether  the  Hon.  Company 
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have  made  any  arrangements  for 
the  more  frequent  and  regular  de¬ 
spatch  of  steamers  from  Bombay  ? 

“  3.  Whether  in  the  pending  ar¬ 
rangements  between  his  Majesty's 
government  and  the  East-India 
Company,  this  subject,  so  import¬ 
ant  to  the  commercial,  as  well  as 
the  political  interests  of  British 
India,  is  in  a  train  of  settlement  ? 

I  am  also  directed  to  mention 
that  the  merchants  of  Liverpool 
have  likewise  brought  the  subject 
before  his  Majesty’s  government ; 
and  that  if  the  Hon.  Company  will 
be  pleased  to  entertain  the  ques¬ 
tion,  the  merchants  of  London  will 
have  great  pleasure  in  giving  their 
best  assistance,  in  co-operation 
with  the  other  commercial  bodies 
in  the  kingdom,  towards  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  a  regular,  permanent, 
and  frequent  intercourse  with 
India,  through  the  channel  of  the 
Red  Sea  and  Egypt.  I  have  the 
honour,  &c. 

“  G.  G.  de  H.  Larpent, 
Chairman  East-India  Trade  Com¬ 
mittee. 

“  To  Peter  Auber,  Esq.  Secretary, 
&c.  India  House.’' 


“  India  Board,  Nov.  5. 
{fSir. — I  am  directed  by  the 
Commissioners  for  the  Affairs  of 
India  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  letter  of  the  23rd  ult.,  on 
the  expediency  of  establishing  a 
regular  communication  between 
Alexandria  and  Malta,  in  order 
that  the  mails  brought  from  Bom¬ 
bay  may  be  forwarded  from  thence 
without  delay;  and  I  have  to  in¬ 
form  you  that  the  board  have  trans¬ 
mitted  your  application,  with  their 
favourable  recommendation,  to  Vis¬ 
count  Goderich.  I  am,  sir,  your 
most  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

“T.  Hyjde  Vjeliejis. 
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John  Begbie,  Esq.  Secretary  to 
the  East  India  Trade  Committee." 


East  India  House,  Nov.  8. 

“  Sir, — I  have  laid  before  the 
Court  of  Directors  of  the  East-In¬ 
dia  Company  your  letter  of  the 
25th  of  October,  on  the  subject  of 
communication  bv  means  of  steam- 
vessels  between  England  and  India, 
by  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red 
Sea;  and  in  reply  I  am  commanded 
to  inform  you  that  the  court,  after 
a  long  and  careful  consideration  of 
the  subject,  have  been  convinced 
that  no  advantage  commensurate 
with  the  expense,  as  far  as  past 
experiments  have  shown,  can  arise 
from  the  establishment  of  steam - 
packets  on  that  line,  and  that  ac¬ 
cordingly,  in  a  despatch  dated  the 
14th  of  March,  1832,  they  inform¬ 
ed  the  Bombay  government  that 
they  should  not  authorize  any  fur¬ 
ther  steps  in  the  matter,  at  the 
same  time  intimating  their  own 
intention,  and  directing  the  Bom¬ 
bay  government,  to  prosecute  in¬ 
quiries  into  the  practicability  of 
effecting  the  end  in  view  at  a  rea¬ 
sonable  expense. 

ffAs  the  official  notification  that 
the  Hugh  Lindsay  would  sail  from 
Bombay  for  Cossier  or  Suez  on  the 
1st  of  January  next  was  issued  by 
the  Bombay  government  in  May, 
it  is  possible  that  on  the  subsequent 
receipt  of  the  Court’s  despatch  of 
March  that  notification  may  have 
been  revoked.  I  am,  sir,  your  most 
obedient,  humble  servant, 

“  P.  Auber,  Secretary. 
“  To  G.  G.  de  IT.  Larpent,  Esq." 

2.  Cork  Assizes. — This  day 
the  Trial  of  Major-General  Sir 
George  Bingham,  for  an  Assault 
on,  and  False  Imprisonment  of, 
James  Hodnett,  Esq.  came  on 
before  Mr,  Justice  Moore,  When 
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about  a  dozen  jurymen  bad  been 
set  aside,  on  the  challenge  of  Mr. 
O’Connell  ,  counsel  for  the  prosecu¬ 
tion,  by  the  peremptory  privilege 
of  the  Crown, 

Mr,  G.  Bennett  said — My  Lord, 
if  they  go  on  in  this  way,  we  may 
as  well  let  the  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  pick  out  their  own  jury. 

Mr.  Justice  Moore. — This  is 
certainly  an  exhibit  ion  which  no 
judge  ever  witnessed  from  a  bench 
before.  To  set  aside  such  an  array 
of  gentlemen  on  atrial  for  common 
assault — is  an  abuse  of  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  Crown. 

Mr.  Bennett. — I  have  for  a  long 
time  gone  this  circuit,  and  in  all 
that  time,  I  can  safely  say,  I  never 
witnessed  such  a  proceeding.  In  all 
the  important  public  trials  which 
took  place  this  assizes,  the  Crown  so¬ 
licitor  never  set  aside  more  than  two 
or  three  during  the  whole  assizes. 

Mr.  Justice  Moore.— -It  is  an 
abuse  of  the  privilege  of  the  Crown. 

Sir  George  Bingham  was  then 
given  in  charge  to  the  jury,  for 
assaulting  and  falsely  imprisoning 
J  am  e  s  H  od  nett,  on  th  e  22  nd  of  J  ul  y, 
at  Ballycaskin,  in  the  county  of 
Cork. 

James  Hodnett  examined.— -On 
Sunday,  the  22nd  of  July,  I  was  at 
Ballycaskin,  near  Whitechurch, 
about  12  or  1.  I  went  to  the  rev. 
Mr.  Begley’s,  the  Roman  Catholic 
curate  of  Carrignavar,  at  1  ;  and 
from  his  house,  after  he  had  said 
mass,  and  we  had  breakfasted  along 
with  a  Mr.  Ahern,  we  rode  to  see 
a  round  tower  raised  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Ilorgan  at  Whitechurch. 
Before  we  reached  Whitechurch,  I 
saw  on  the  road  a  number  of  Lan¬ 
cers  coming  towards  us  ;  I  knew 
they  were  Lancers  by  their  pen¬ 
nons.  On  seeing  them,  Mr.  Ahern 
said,  “  Good  God,  here  are  the 
Lancers!”  I  said,  “  What  harm? 


Let  them  come.”  When  we  came 
to  the  turn  of  the  road,  I  saw  Sir 
George  Bingham  with  the  troops 
come  on  at  a  hard  trot  towards  me. 
I  moved  on  the  right  side  of  the 
road  to  let  them  pass ;  but  Sir 
George  advanced  about  half  his 
horse’s  length  before  the  party, 
and  said  to  me — -I  can’t  say  whe¬ 
ther  he  said  General  or  Mr. 
<e  Hodnett,  where’s  your  drum- 
major’s  staff?  Where’s  your  drum- 
major’s  cap  and  paraphernalia  r” 
I  said  I  had  neither  one  nor  the 
other,  and  that  if  I  had  thought 
it  necessary,  I  would  have  had 
them  in  my  pocket,  or  rather 
something  about  I’d  have  the  cap 
in  my  pocket.  On  that  he  turned 
about  to  the  party  of  Lancers,  and 
said  to  them,  u  There  he  is — the 
head  of  the  rebels — cut  him  down 
—cut  him  down— ride  him  down 
—ride  him  down.”  On  this  order 
being  given,  the  Lancers  formed 
into  a  semicircle,  and  bore  me  with 
tremendous  force  into  the  dike.  I 
was  in  consequence  thrust  near  Sir 
G.  Bingham. 

A  Juror.— Were  they  going  very 
hard  at  that  time  ? — Yes,  very 
rapidly  ;  they  wheeled  round  very 
rapidly  when  the  order  was  given. 

Juror.  —  Were  they  in  motion, 
when  Sir  George  Bingham  first 
came  up  to  you? — They  halted 
when  they  came  up  to  me.  On 
this  my  horse  plunged,  and  while 
thus,  I  think  I  saw  something 
like  a  sword  strike  my  hat  on  the 
front  of  the  leaf. 

Mr.  O’Connell. —Was  the  hat 
cut  ? — It  was. 

A  Juror. — Did  you  see  the 
stroke  and  the  instrument  that 
struck  you  ? — I  can’t  exactly  say. 
The  leaf  of  the  hat  was  divided. 
My  horse  got  five  wounds  in  the 
scuffle— three  blood  wounds  and 
two  dangerous  ones — one  on  the 
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shoulder,  one  on  the  flank,  and  one 
on  the  fundament.  The  latter  was 
inflicted  with  a  lance,  and  the  vete¬ 
rinary  surgeon,  in  whose  care  I 
placed  him,  said  it  was  a  dangerous 
wound.  I  went  from  thence  with 
the  General  and  the  military  to  Car- 
rignavar.  While  in  the  dike  I  was 
laid  hold  on  —  caught  by  Sir 
George  by  the  collar  of  the  coat.  I  do 
not  mean  to  swear  that  it  was  done 
with  the  view  of  injuring  me  ;  but 
rather  that  it  was  caused  by  the 
confusion  in  which  he  appeared  to 
be.  This  was  subsequent  to  his 
addressing  me  as  I  described,  and 
before  a  serjeant  or  corporal  of  the 
troop  had  put  his  foot  under  my 
leg  in  the  stirrup,  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  pitching  me  off  my  horse. 
As  I  said,  I  was  driven  from  thence 
to  Carrignavar,  completely  against 
my  will.  After  the  General  had 
said  to  me  that  I  must  retrace  my 
steps,  1  had  presence  of  mind  suffi¬ 
cient  to  pull  out  my  watch  and 
ascertain  the  hour.  When  I  got 
to  Carrignavar  I  did  the  same,  and 
I  found  1  had  been  23|  minutes  in 
custody.  Carrignavar  is  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  place 
where  I  was  attacked.  After  we 
had  got  to  Carrignavar,  I  was  kept 
in  custody  for  some  time.  I  asked 
General  Bingham  was  there  a 
warrant  out  against  me,  but  he 
would  give  me  no  answer.  I  went 
away  then. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  G.  Ben- 
nett. — I  think  the  General  asked 
you  for  your  drum-major’s  cap  and 
staff? — He  did. 

Had  you  them  with  you? — No. 

You  h ave  a  dr u m -m aj or  ? — There 
is  a  man  who  goes  with  the  band, 
who  is  called  so  by  the  people. 

Oh  !  then  you  have  a  band  in 
your  concern  } — Why,  not  exactly 
in  m y  concern,  though  they  partly 
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are,  for  nine  or  ten  of  them  are  in 
my  employment. 

Then  you  have  a  band  and  a 
drum-major  —  Now,  how  is  the 
drum-major  dressed  ?— He  has  an 
old  helmet,  which  belonged  to  the 
Scotch  Greys,  with  orange  and 
green  trimmings  on  it. 

Oh,  then,  he  had  a  helmet  with 
party  colours  ? 

Mr.  O’Connell.  —  No ;  fancy 
colours ;  the  orange  neutralizes 
the  green. 

Witness.* — Fancy  colours,  not 
party  colours. 

Had  he  any  uniform  ? — He  had 
some  braiding  like  epaulets  on  his 
shoulders. 

Had  your  band  any  uniform  ? — 
Yes,  a  kind  of  scarf,  which  they 
wore  at  Mr.  O’Connells  procession  • 
they  were  of  the  same  colours. 

Oh,  we’re  not  talking  of  Mr. 
O'Connell’s  procession  now  ;  but 
did  they  ever  wear  them  else¬ 
where  ? — No.  I  did  not  see  them 
elsewhere  on  any  but  on  two  boys. 

Boys  i  Oh,  then,  these  were  boys, 
too? — Yes,  two  boys. 

You  were  at  a  good  many  public 
meetings.  I’ll  not  say  for  what 
purpose,  with  your  band? — I  was, 
and  will  be  again,  I  hope,  when 
my  seven  years  have  expired. 

[Mr.  Hodnett  had  been  con¬ 
victed  a  few  days  before  of  attend- 
ing  an  illegal  anti-tithe  meeting, 
and  part  of  his  sentence  was  to 
keep  the  peace  for  seven  years. j 

Where  there  were  a  great  many 
people? — Yes,  at  some,  thirty, 
and  forty,  and  fifty,  and  sixty 
thousand. 

And  you  had  your  band  and 
your  drum-major  there  ?  —  Yes, 
sometimes.  How  many  more? — 
About  six  or  seven. 

Oh,  you’re  not  doing  yourself 
justice,  I’m  afraid.  Now  is  that 
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all  you  attended  ?— Tithe  meet- 
ings  do  you  mean  ? 

Open  air  meetings  ? — No. 

You  attended  one  on  the  27th 
of  May  ? — I  did. 

The  object  of  which  was  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  sale  of  cattle  distrained 
for  tithe  ? — No.  I  desired  no  one 
not  to  buy. 

Mr.  Bennett. — You  were  aware,, 
■Mr.  Hodnett,  for  what  cause  you 
were  arrested? — I  was  not. 

Yrou  are  apprised  now? — Yes. 

When  Sir  George  Bingham 
asked  you  for  your  drum-major’s 
cap  and  staff,  what  did  you  say  ? — 
— I  felt  annoyed  and  hurt,  and 
said,  rather  in  a  joke,  if  I  thought 
it  necessary  I  would  bring  them 
in  my  pocket. 

You  felt  annoyed  you  say  ? — 
Yes ;  because  I  had  always  a  high 
respect  for  Sir  George,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  my  brother-in-law  serv¬ 
ing  under  him,  and  his  always 
saying  how  kind  he  was  to  him. 

How  kind  he  was  to  him  ? — Yes. 
It  is  a  wonder  my  brother-in-law 
was  not  with  me  that  day.  I  was 
going  to  bring  him  with  me;  but 
if  he  came  with  me,  I  suppose  he 
would  lose  his  commission. 

Did  Sir  George  ask  you  what 
brought  you  there  that  day. — No. 

When  you  found  he  stopped  you, 
did  you  tell  him  you  were  only 
going  to  see  the  round  tower? — 
No." 

Or  what  brought  you  to  that 
part  of  the  country  ? — No. 

Did  you  say  anything  at  all  to 
him  ? — No. 

Sir  George  Bingham  has  been 
here  for  several  years? —Yes. 

This  is  the  first  complaint  that 
has  ever  been  made  of  him  ? — Yes, 
that  I  heard  :  and  Fm  very  sorry 
for  it. 

He  is  respected  by  people  of  all 
persuasions  and  parties  ? —  Yes, 


Until  this,  no  general  in  the  Cork 
district  was  ever  more  liked. 

He  is  not  so  well  liked  since  ? — 
’Pon  my  word,  I  think  not. 

But  his  object  was  the  peace  of 
the  country  ?— X  always  perceived 
it.- 

He  has  the  command  of  a  great 
many  troops  ? — Yes. 

You  knew  Sir  George  Bingham  ? 
— I  did.  I  travelled  home  in  the 
steam-packet  from  Dublin  with 
him. 

You  were  civil  to  each  other  ; 
dined  at  the  same  table  ? — Yes. 

How  long  before  the  present 
charge  ? — About  three  weeks. 

He  was  kind  and  civil  you  say  ? 
— Yes.  My  brother-in-law  always 
spoke  of  his  kindness  to  him  on  all 
occasions. 

Had  he  any  personal  hatred  to 
you,  do  you  think? — l  should  hope 
not,  either  then  or  now. 

But  you  admit,  that  whatever  he 
did  to  you,  he  did  no  more  than 
his  duty?— I  think  he  did — I 
think  he  lost  his  temper. 

But  he  was  doing  his  duty? — 
I  don’t  know  what  you  call  his 
duty  ;  was  it  his  duty  to  cut  me 
down  ? 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Begley  and  ano¬ 
ther  witness  corroborated  the  facts 
of  the  assault. 

Mr.  Bennett  addressed  the  jury 
for  the  traverser. 

Thomas  Ronayne  Sarsfield,  Esq., 
— I  am  a  magistrate  of  the  county. 
On  Sunday,  the  22nd  of  July,  I 
was  at  Whitechurch,  with  many 
other  magistrates.  Sir  George 
Bingham  came  with  the  military 
to  assist  the  magistrates  in  keeping 
the  peace. 

Mr.  O’Connell. —Do  you  know 
that,  Sir,  from  your  own  know¬ 
ledge  ?— No,  I  do  not. 

There  were  many  magistrates 
of  the  county  there?— Yes. 
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Had  you  any  information  from 
any  one  ? 

Witness. — A  person  came  to  me 
while  we  were  in  the  field  at 
Whitechurch. 

Mr.  O’Connell. — I  object  to  his 
repeating  what  the  person  said. 

Mr.  Justice  Moore. — Was  the 
communication  made  generally? — 
I  think  it  was,  my  Lord.  I  think 
the  body  of  the  magistrates  was 
there. 

Mr.  O’Connell. — Here  is  an  in¬ 
dividual  who  imagined  something, 
and  told  the  magistrates  of  his 
imaginations.  Is  Mr.  Hod  nett,  or 
any  of  us,  in  that  kind  of  country, 
where,  because  some  person  says 
something  to  some  magistrate  or 
other,  his  life  and  liberty  are  to  be 
endangered,  and  he  is  to  be  ridden 
over  or  cut  down  ;  for  that  is  the 
question  ? 

Mr.  Justice  Moore. — I  think  it 
quite  enough  for  the  justification 
of  this  gentleman  and  the  magis¬ 
trates,  that  they  got  some  informa¬ 
tion,  no  matter  how  or  from  whom, 
that  danger  was  to  be  apprehend¬ 
ed  from  illegal  meetings;  and 
therefore  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Hod- 
nett  was  perfectly  legal.  If  a  ma¬ 
gistrate  apprehends  mischief  any 
where,  he  may  go  there. 

Witness. — A  communication  was 
made  to  me  and  the  magistrates, 
and  from  it  we  supposed  and  be¬ 
lieved  that  an  illegal  meeting  was 
to  take  place.  We  attended  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  peace,  which  we  thought 
seriously  trifled  with.  After  I  had 
received  the  communication  I  spoke 
of,  I  went  to  Carrignavar  with  the 
other  magistrate,  the  General,  and 
the  military.  I  rode  beside  Sir  G. 
Bingham  all  the  way.  About 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  county,  I  saw,  at  an 
angle  of  the  road,  two  men  on 


horseback,  and  a  great  crowd  of 
people  behind  them.  I  said  to  Sir 
George,  “  I  suppose  these  are  the 
persons  Y*  “  Yes,”  said  Sir  George, 
“  ’tis  Hodnett ;  I  know  him/’ 
When  we  came  close  to  these  two 
men,  Sir  George  and  the  troop  of 
Lancers  pulled  up,  and  Sir  George 
said  to  Mr.  Hodnett,  “  Mr.  Hod¬ 
nett,  I  was  looking  for  you,  you 
must  go  back ;  where’s  your  drum- 
major’s  cap  and  staff?”  Mr.  Hod¬ 
nett  did  not  appear  to  me  to  pay 
any  attention  to  what  the  General 
said ;  but  he  made  some  observa¬ 
tions  about  his  being  stopped.  He 
appeared  to  be  pushing  his  way 
through  the  Lancers — he  could 
not  pass  without  doing  so — so 
much  so  that  he  got  among  them. 
Sir  George  further  said,  “  I  arrest 
you.”  This  was,  I  think,  after  he 
had  pushed  in  among  the  Lancers, 
who  had  halted. — Mr.  Hodnett  ap¬ 
peared  to  pay  no  attention  to  the 
General’s  command,  but  to  push 
on  among  the  troops.  te  Well”  says 
Sir  George,  f<r  then  ride  himklown.” 

Witness. — After  that,  one  of 
the  Lancers  pushed  the  quarter  of 
his  horse  against  Mr.  Hodnett’s 
horse,  and  thrust  him  against  the 
road  side.  Mr.  Hodnett  then  said, 
f<  I  ll  go  where  you  please.”  I  did 
not  hear  Sir  George  say,  ‘f  Cut  him 
down.”  I  was  near  him  all  through, 
and  I  think  it  is  impossible  he 
could  have  said  so  without  my 
hearing  him.  I  conceived  Sir 
George  to  be  acting  at  the  time 
under  the  civil  authority.  I  don’t 
know  whether  any  one  had  given 
him  an  order  to  arrest  Mr.  Hod¬ 
nett.  Mr.  Hodnett  returned  to 
Carrignavar,  and  I  rode  all  the 
way  with  him. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  O'Con¬ 
nell. — I’ll  notask  you  any  questions, 
Sir;  you  have  proved  my  case. 
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I’ll  only  confront  you  with  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Begley.  Mr.  Begley,  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  your  solemn  oath,  did  or  did 
not  the  General  use  the  words 
(C  cut  him  down  ?” — On  my  solemn 
oath  he  did. 

John  Travers,  Justice  of  Peace, 
gave  evidence  of  the  same  nature 
as  that  of  Mr.  Sarsfield. 

Sir  A.  Perrier,  examined  by  the 
Hon.  W.  Plunket. — Was  with  the 
Mayor  of  Cork  and  other  magis¬ 
trates  at  Whitechurch.  It  was 
he  and  the  Mayor  who  had  ordered 
Sir  G.  Bingham  and  the  military 
out. 

James  Besnard,  Esq.  —  Was 
Mayor  of  Cork  last  July.  A 
meeting  was  advertised  at  White- 
church,  at  which  he  requested  the 
attendance  of  Sir  G.  Bingham  and 
the  military,  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  or  dispersing  it. 

Captain  Berners,  R.  A.  ci  devcint 
aide-de-camp  to  Sir  G.  Bingham, 
gave  similar  testimony,  denying 
that  the  defendant  used  the  words 
Cf  Cut  him  down.” 

Mr.  Justice  Moore  charged  the 
jury,  who  then  retired,  but  subse¬ 
quently  came  into  court  more  than 
once,  to  receive  his  Lordship’s  in¬ 
structions  or  opinions  upon  points 
of  law  or  fact. 

At  seven  o'clock  the  jury  came 
into  their  box  for  the  last  time, 
and  returned  a  verdict  of  Guilty, 
with  an  expression  of  opinion 
that  in  making  the  assault  no 
bodily  harm  was  intended. 

Here  a  tremendous  shout  burst 
from  one  of  the  most  crowded 
courts  ever  seen,  which  was  re¬ 
echoed  by  hundreds  who  thronged 
the  neighbouring  streets.  Cries 
of  te  Shame,  shame!”  were  raised 
in  different  parts. 

Mr.  Justice  Moore. — Don't  say 
shame ;  for  the  conduct  now 
evinced  before  the  Court  cannot 
Vol.  LXXIV, 


but  excite  the  contempt  and  indig¬ 
nation  of  every  good  man.  It  is 
scandalous  and  most  disgraceful 
conduct.  The  laws  cannot  be  ad¬ 
ministered  in  a  country  where  such 
disgraceful  exhibitions  are  to  be 
witnessed  in  a  court  of  justice. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Fal  vey. — My  Lord, 
I  beg  to  assure  your  Lordship  that 
such  an  impression  shall  be  made 
on  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the 
impropriety  of  their  conduct  as 
shall  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the 
scene. 

Mr.  Justice  Moore. — Sir,  no  im¬ 
pressions  can  be  made  on  them  ex¬ 
cept  by  excitement.  You  excite 
them  to  acts  of  insubordination, 
and  there  you  leave  them. 

Mr.  Justice  Moore  then  said— 
Sir  George  Bingham,  I  have  a  duty 
to  perform— a  duty  the  most  pain¬ 
ful  that  I  ever  felt  during  the  long 
period  of  my  public  experience.  I 
have  not,  Sir,  the  honour  of  know* 
ing  you,  except  by  reputation,  and 
that  places  you  before  your  country 
as  the  representative  of  all  the  vir¬ 
tues  that  render  character  excel¬ 
lent.  Your  benevolence,  your 
generosity,  your  philanthropy, 
your  goodness  of  heart,  and  your 
amiability  of  mind,  are  known  to 
all  who  have  ever  heard  of  you. 
The  age  of  chivalry  might  well  be 
said  to  have  passed  by,  when  you, 
Sir,  because  of  your  efforts  in  the 
discharge  of  your  public  duty  to 
repress  the  excesses  of  the  lawless, 
and  preserve  the  peace  and  integri¬ 
ty  of  the  country,  receive  such  a 
recompense  as  this  day’s  trial  has 
shown.  This  transaction  will  not 
injure  you.  Sir.  You  now  stand 
as  untarnished  in  your  high  charac¬ 
ter  as  you  have  ever  done,  and 
I  do  hope  that  you  are  as  little 
affected  in  your  feelings  at  the 
result,  as  your  distinguished  name 
is  unsullied.  Was  it  for  the  sake 
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of  preserving  the  peace  of  the  coun¬ 
try  that  this  trial  was  had?  The 
ominous  and  disgraceful  scene  we 
have  just  witnessed  is  the  best 
answer  I  can  give  to  the  inquiry.” 
He  concluded  by  sentencing  Sir 
George  Bingham  to  pay  a  fine  to 
the  King  of  6d.  on  each  count. 

5.  A  deputation,  headed  by  Sir 
John  Key,  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  waited  upon  Lords  Grey, 
Althorp,  and  John  Russell,  to 
present  their  Lordships  with  gold 
cups,  the  produce  of  a  penny 
subscription. 

The  foot  of  each  cup  represented 
the  root  of  an  oak,  surrounded  by 
the  rose,  shamrock,  thistle,  and 
leek.  The  stem  on  which  the  cup 
rested  was  the  trunk  of  the  oak, 
with  branches  rising  on  either  side, 
which  formed  the  handles.  The 
body  was  ornamented  with  the  rose, 
thistle,  and  shamrock,  intermingled 
with  the  branches  and  leaves  of  the 
oak.  On  one  side  of  the  cup  the 
arms  and  crest  of  each  noble  lord 
were  engraved ;  and  on  the  other 
side  was  engraved  the  following 
inscription,  which,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  name,  was  the  same 
on  all  the  cuds  : 

1 

To  the  Right  Hon.  Charles 
Earl  Grey,  K.  G. 

First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
This  Cup, 

Purchased  by  a  Penny  Subscrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
London  and  the  Metropolitan 
Districts,  under  the  Patronage  of 
The  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Key, 
Bart.  Lord  Mayor, 
is  presented,  as  a  Testimonial  of 
their  high  Admiration  and  Esteem, 
for  his  Noble  and  Patriotic 
Conduct  in  procuring 
a  Reform  in  the  Commons  House 
of  Parliament ; 
and  as  a  Memento,  that 
a  Minister  best  supports  the 
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Dignity  of  the  Crown, 
by  insuring  the  Welfare  and 
Happiness  of  the  Peonle. 

The  cover  was  surmounted  by  a 
crown,  and  sceptre,  with  the  dove, 
the  emblem  of  peace,  supported  on 
one  side  by  the  sword  and  scales  of 
justice,  and  on  the  other  by  an 
open  Bible,  on  the  leaves  of  which 
is  written  “  Take  away  the  wicked 
from  before  the  King,  and  his 
throne  shall  be  established  in 
righteousness/’ — Prov.  ch.  xxv. 
v.  5.  On  either  side  are  emblem¬ 
atical  devices,  representing  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament,  resting 
upon  the  industry  of  the  people, 
which  is  illustrated  by  the  horn  of 
plenty,  and  the  implements  of  hus¬ 
bandry.  Round  the  rim  of  the 
cover  are  the  Bacchanalian  symbols 
of  joy  and  gladness. 

A  similar  cup  was  presented  to 
Lord  Brougham. 

7.  The  Duchess  de  Berri  was 
arrested  at  Nantes.  She  was  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  chimney  of  a  house 
in  the  Rue  Haute  du-Chateau, 
where  she  had  been  concealed 
with  M.  de  Mesnard,  Mademoiselle 
Kersabiec,  and  M.  de  Guibour. 
The  search  in  that  house  lasted 
several  hours.  A  mantelpiece  was 
at  last  discovered,  which  was  so 
contrived  as  to  turn  on  a  swivel, 
and  form  an  opening  which  led  to 
a  small  chamber.  She  was  imme¬ 
diately  arrested,  and  transferred  to 
the  fortress  of  Nantes,  and  thence 
to  the  castle  of  Blaye,  situated 
upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Gi¬ 
ronde,  about  seven  leagues  from 
Bordeaux,  and  nine  from  the  tower 
or  lighthouse  of  Cordovan,  which 
stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

f).  Tour  of  their  RoyalHigh- 
nesses  the  Duchess  of  Kent  and  the 
Princess  Victoria. —  The  Duchess 
of  Kent  and  her  daughter  arrived 
at  Kensington  Palace,  after  an 
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interesting  tour  through  some  of 
the  principal  counties  of  England 
and  Wales.  After  proceeding 
through  North  Wales,  the  Royal 
party  passed  through  Cheshire, 
and  on  the  17th  of  Oct.  visited  the 
city  of  Chester  3  when  the  new 
bridge,  which  was  opened  on  the 
occasion,  was  named  by  the  young 
Princess  “  Grosvenor  Bridge.”  Af¬ 
ter  the  ceremony,  the  royal  party 
proceeded  to  the  cathedral.  On 
reaching  the  Chapter- house,  the 
Bishop  of  Chester  delivered  an  ap¬ 
propriate  address  to  the  Duchess, 
in  reply  to  which  her  Royal  High¬ 
ness  said  : — “  I  cannot  better  al¬ 
lude  to  your  good  feeling  towards 
the  Princess,  than  by  joining  fer¬ 
vently  in  the  wish  that  she  may  set 
an  example  in  her  conduct  of  that 
piety  towards  God  and  charity  to¬ 
wards  man,  which  is  the  only  sure 
foundation  either  of  individual 
happiness  or  national  prosperity.” 
The  royal  party  then  visited  the 
Bishop’s  Palace,  and  after  par¬ 
taking  of  an  elegant  collation,  set 
out  on  their  return  to  Eaton.  Be¬ 
fore.  they  quitted  Chester  a  dona¬ 
tion  of  100/.  in  aid  of  the  funds  of 
the  Chester  Infirmary  was  enclosed 
to  the  Mayor.  On  the  19th  Oct. 
the  royal  visitors  took  leave  of 
Eaton  Hall,  the  seat  of  Earl 
Grosvenor,  and  set  out  on  their  re¬ 
turn  to  the  south,  and  arrived  at 
Chatsworth  House  the  same  even¬ 
ing.  During  the  following  week 
they  visited  Hardwick,  Chester¬ 
field,  and  Matlock ;  and  on  the 
24th  they  proceeded  to  Shugbo- 
rough  in  Staffordshire,  the  seat  of 
the  Earl  of  Lichfield,  calling  at 
Alton  Abbey  in  their  route,  to 
partake  of  a  dejeune  with  the  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury.  On  the  26th  they 
paid  a  visit  to  Lichfield,  and  in¬ 
spected  its  stately  Cathedral.  Ad¬ 
dresses  were  presented  by  the 


municipal  body  and  the  clergy,  to 
which  gracious  answers  were  re¬ 
turned.  On  the  27th  their  Royal 
Highnesses  arrived  at  Pitchford 
Hall,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Liver¬ 
pool,  near  Shrewsbury,  where  all 
the  principal  gentry  of  the  county 
assembled  to  welcome  their  arrival. 
Lady  Catherine  Jenkinson,  as  one 
of  the  ladies  in  waiting  to  the 
Duchess  of  Kent,  had  accompanied 
their  Royal  Highnesses  through 
North  Wales.  At  Shrewsbury  the 
Duchess  and  her  daughter  visited 
the  grammar-school  and  infirmary. 
On  the  3rd  of  Nov.  their  Royal 
Highnesses  left  Pitchford  Hall, 
and  proceeded,  by  way  of  Church 
Stretton,  to  Walcot  Park,  the  scat 
of  the  Earl  of  Powis,  and  to  Oake- 
ley  Park,  the  seat  of  the  Hon. 
R.  H.  Clive,  M.  P. — On  the  5th, 
they  arrived  at  Hewell  Grange, 
the  residence  of  the  Earl  of  Ply¬ 
mouth,  in  Worcestershire,  passing 
through  Ludlow,  Tenbury,  Wor¬ 
cester,  Droitwich,  and  Bromsgrove. 
— On  the  7th  the  royal  cortege 
passed  through  Alcester  and  Wood- 
stock,  and  arrived  at  Oxford  at  five 
in  the  evening;  when  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Wytham,  the  mansion  of 
the  Earl  of  Abingdon,  where  they 
were  received  with  all  due  honours. 
The  following  day  the  royal  party 
paid  a  visit  to  the  city  and  univer¬ 
sity  of  Oxford,  under  an  escort  of 
yeomanry.  After  visiting  the  di¬ 
vinity  school  they  proceeded  to  the 
theatre,  which  was  filled  in  every 
part.  There  were  present  the 
Vice-chancellor,  Heads  of  Houses 
and  Doctors,  the  noblemen  in  their 
splendid  robes  of  purple  and  gold, 
the  proctors,  &c.  The  Vice-chan¬ 
cellor  read  an  address  suitable  to 
the  occasion,  and  the  Duchess  of 
Kent  read  the  following  answer: 
— <<rWe  close  a  most  interesting 
journey  by  a  visit  to  this  Universi- 
L  2 
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ty,  that  the  Princess  may  see,  as 
far  as  her  years  will  allow,  all  that 
is  interesting  in  it.  The  history 
of  our  country  has  taught  her  to 
know  its  importance,  by  the  many 
distinguished  persons  who,  by  their 
character  and  talents,  have  been 
raised  to  eminence  from  the  educa¬ 
tion  they  have  received  in  it.  Your 
loyalty  to  the  King,  and  recollec¬ 
tion  of  the  favour  you  have  enjoyed 
under  the  paternal  sway  of  his 
House,  could  not  fail,  I  was  sure, 
to  lead  you  to  receive  his  niece  with 
all  the  disposition  you  evince,  to 
make  this  visit  agreeable  and  in¬ 
structive  to  her.  It  is  my  object 
to  ensure  by  all  the  means  in  my 
power,  her  being  so  educated,  as  to 
meet  the  just  expectation  of  all 
classes  in  this  great  and  free  coun¬ 
try.”  Their  Royal  Highnesses 
then  visited  the  Town  Hall,  and 
Council  Chamber,  both  of  which 
were  handsomely  fitted  up  for  the 
occasion.  After  the  royal  party 
had  visited  the  Town  Hall,  they 
proceeded  with  their  suite  to  view 
the  hall,  library,  and  cathedral  of 
Christ  Church,  attended  by  the 
Dean,  Canons,  Censors,  &c. ; 
thence  they  proceeded  to  the  Bod¬ 
leian  Library,  and  picture  gallery, 
the  RadclifFe  Library,  All  Souls', 
University  College,  and  New  Col¬ 
lege,  and  concluded  their  acade¬ 
mical  progress  by  visiting  the  uni¬ 
versity  printing-office. 

The  next  day  their  royal  high¬ 
nesses  departed  for  Kensington 
Palace. 

Savings'  Banks. — A  statistical 
table  of  the  progress  of  Savings’ 
Banks  in  England,  Wales,  and 
Ireland,  up  to  November  1831, 
has  been  published  lately,  showing 
the  number  of  banks  in  each  county, 
with  the  increase  and  decrease  of 
each  class  of  depositors  since  No¬ 
vember  1 830.  The  total  amount  of 


deposits  in  England  is  12,161,607 L 
or  nearly  1/.  per  head  for  each  inha¬ 
bitant;  and  in  Ireland,  1,004,189/. 
The  increase  of  the  number  of  de¬ 
positors  in  England,  in  the  year, 
was  9>212,  of  which  8,698  were 
under  20/. ;  the  increase  in  Ireland 
was  4,505,  the  largest  proportion 
of  which  were  under  50/.,  and  more 
than  half  these  were  in  Dublin. 
The  total  amount  of  investments 
of  Savings'  Banks,  Friendly  and 
Charitable  Societies,  in  England, 
Wales,  and  Ireland,  is  14,311,647/.; 
showing  the  average  amount  of  eacli 
depositor  to  be,  in  England,  32/. ; 
in  Wales,  31/. ;  and  in  Ireland,  31/. 

Loss  of  Fishing-boats.  —  A 
dreadful  calamity  has  lately  be¬ 
fallen  the  inhabitants  of  the  Shet¬ 
land  Isles,  nineteen  of  their  fishing- 
boats  having  foundered  in  a  storm, 
whereby  110  less  than  111  of  the 
poor  fishermen  met  a  watery  grave. 
So  completely  has  the  male  popu¬ 
lation  been  swept  from  some  of  the 
villages,  that  the  women  have  been 
compelled  to  take  the  places  of 
their  deceased  husbands  at  the  oar, 
in  order  to  earn  the  means  of  sub¬ 
sistence  for  their  starving  children. 

19.  This  day  his  Majesty 
Louis-Philippe  opened  the  Cham¬ 
bers.  During  the  procession  from 
the  Tuilleries  an  attempt  to  as¬ 
sassinate  his  Majesty,  as  he  was 
descending  the  Pont  Royal,  on  the 
side  of  the  Rue  du  Bac,  was  made 
or  pretended  to  be  made.  The 
King,  who  was  on  horseback, 
was  shot  at  with  a  pistol,  by  a  man 
who  was  standing  on  the  Pont 
Royal,  over  which  the  procession 
passed.  The  ball  (if  there  was  any 
ball)  went  over  the  King’s  head, 
and  no  one  was  injured  by  it.  The 
man  who  fired  the  pistol  escaped 
among  the  crowd,  and  has  not 
since  been  arrested.  The  preva¬ 
lent  opinion  was,  that  the  affair 
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was  a  trick  got  up  by  the  Court, 
in  order  to  place  the  Citizen  King 
in  an  interesting  position. 

21.  Marlborough  -  street 
Police-office. — Mr.  Downes,  a 
jeweller,  the  proprietor  of  a  stand 
in  Crockford’s  Bazaar,  St.  James’s- 
street,  accompanied  by  his  solicitor, 
applied  to  Messrs.  Dyer  and  Co- 
nant,  the  sitting  magistrates,  for  a 
warrant  to  apprehend  two  young 
ladies  of  high  respectability,  on  a 
charge  of  felony,  alleged  to  have 
been  committed  by  them  on  Friday 
week  last,  in  the  above-mentioned 
Bazaar. 

The  solicitor  observed,  that  his 
client  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  bring 
this  charge  forward,  in  order  to 
have  it  properly  investigated,  so 
that,  if  the  offence  was  established, 
the  rank  and  station  of  the  of¬ 
fenders  should  not  afford  them  any 
protection  from  punishment.  The 
reason  why  the  parties  had  not 
been  given  into  custody,  at  the  time 
when  the  discovery  was  made,  was 
simply  because  the  young  woman 
who  had  been  left  in  care  of  the 
shop  was  inexperienced  in  such 
matters,  and  felt  some  embarrass¬ 
ment  from  the  situation  in  which 
she  was  unexpectedly  placed. 

The  solicitor  then  proceeded  to 
call  the  following  evidence,  on 
which  he  grounded  his  application 
for  a  warrant. 

Margaret  Findlay,  sworn  and 
examined,  stated — I  am  in  the 
service  of  Mr.  Downes,  a  jeweller, 
in  Upper  High-street.  Islington, 
who  has  a  stand  in  the  St.  James’s- 
street  Bazaar,  which  I  superintend. 
On  Friday  week,  the  9th  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  three  ladies,  apparently  mo¬ 
ther  and  daughters,  came  into  the 
bazaar ;  the  two  youngest  of  these 
ladies  came  up  stairs  to  my  stand, 
and  one  of  them  requested  to  be 
shown  a  boa  clasp,  in  order  to  obtain 


which,  I  was  obliged  to  go  to  the 
further  end  of  the  stand.  I  suited 
them  with  the  articles,  and  while 
they  were  making  the  purchase, 
the  two  young  ladies  requested  to 
be  shown  a  gold  seal  and  a  gold 
locket,  which  I  gave  into  their 
hands  to  inspect.  After  they  had 
quitted  the  counter,  I  missed  both 
those  articles,  and  in  order  to  be 
quite  certain  I  had  not  mislaid 
them,  I  made  a  strict  search,  in 
which  I  was  assisted  by  two  or 
three  of  the  bazaar  young  ladies, 
who  were  informed  of  the  loss. 
Not  being  able  to  find  the  articles, 
I  went  down  stairs,  and  saw  the 
young  ladies  at  another  jeweller’s 
stand,  one  of  whom  I  accosted, 
and  requested  to  know  if  the  seal 
andlocket  had  not  accidentally  stuck 
to  the  fringe  of  their  shawls.  They 
complied,  and  shook  their  shawls, 
and  afterwards  examined  their  reti¬ 
cules,  at  my  request,  without  dis¬ 
covering  anything.  Feeling  at  a 
loss  what  course  to  adopt,  I  applied 
to  the  inspectress,  Mrs.  Johnson, 
who  requested  the  two  young  ladies 
would  accompany  her  up  stairs, 
which  they  immediately  did,  and, 
in  two  or  three  minutes  after,  they 
came  back  to  my  stand.  I  found 
the  seal  and  locket  placed  on  some 
black  ornaments,  which  were  on 
the  counter.  I  am  quite  positive 
they  were  not  there  before  the 
young  ladies  came  up  the  second 
time.  I  was  very  much  agitated 
at  the  occurrence,  and  having  stated 
that  I  had  missed  another  seal,  in 
a  few  moments  after  the  first  dis¬ 
covery,  I  found  it  on  the  other 
side  of  the  counter.  The  young 
ladies  were  standing  close  by  the 
places  where  all  the  articles  were 
found  at  the  time  when  they  were 
brought  up  stairs  the  second  time. 
Two  officers  then  came  up,  one  of 
whom  saw  one  of  the  young  ladies 
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put  the  last  seal  on  the  counter, 
and  who  requested  that  they  would 
walk  down  stairs.  I  do  not  know 
what  took  place  with  them  after¬ 
wards,  but  upon  proceeding  to 
count  the  stock  of  pins,  I  missed 
two  of  them,  which  were  after¬ 
wards  shown  to  me,  as  having  been 
taken  from  a  pocket  behind  one  of 
the  young  ladies  by  the  inspector. 
All  the  articles  were  done  up  in  a 
parcel,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Crockford,  jun.  I  did  not 
know  the  names  of  the  ladies,  nor 
did  1  see  their  card  ;  I  only  know 
they  were  carriage  people. 

Mr.  Dyer. — Were  there  any 
other  ladies  purchasing  goods  at 
your  stand  at  the  time  ? 

Witness. — The  two  young  ladies 
were  the  only  customers  I  had 
during  the  day.  There  was  no 
crowd  at  all  about  my  stand  when 
they  purchased  the  boa  clasp,  but 
some  persons  certainly  collected, 
owing  to  the  search  which  I  was 
making. 

The  solicitor,  in  answer  to  an 
inquiry  from  the  magistrate,  said, 
he  could  not  bring  forward  the 
evidence  of  the  person  who  had 
searched  the  young  ladies,  and  had 
found  the  pins  upon  them,  because 
he  had  not  been  able  to  see  Mr. 
Crockford;  for,  as  theperson  was  his 
servant,  she  could  not  attend  with¬ 
out  first  obtaining  his  permission. 

Margaret  Findlay,  on  being 
questioned  further,  said,  the  elder 
lady  did  not  come  to  her  stall,  and 
neither  of  the  young  ladies  made 
any  observation  when  the  seals 
were  found.  She,  however,  had 
heard  that,  when  they  were  search¬ 
ed  and  the  pins  were  found,  they 
had  offered  to  pay  for  the  articles. 

Clements,  an  officer  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment,  said,  he  was  present  at 
the  transaction,  but  he  did  not  sec 
the  ladies  searched,  nor  did  he  know 


that  any  thing  beyond  the  seals 
had  been  discovered.  lie  was  or¬ 
dered  to  follow  them  when  they 
entered  their  equipage,  which  was 
a  very  handsome  one,  and  he  then 
jumped  into  a  cab;  having  seen 
them  set  down  at  their  resi¬ 
dence  in  East  Sheen,  he  called  and 
saw  the  butler,  who  stated  that  the 
ladies  resided  there. 

A  warrant  was  made  out,  and 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Goddard, 
the  officer,  to  execute.  Goddard 
accordingly  proceeded  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements,  and  in¬ 
formed  Mr.  Downes  that  some  per¬ 
son,  who  could  point  out  the  ac¬ 
cused,  must  accompany  him  to  East 
Sheen,  as  the  parties  were  entirely 
strangers  to  him.  To  the  surprise 
of  Goddard,  both  Mr.  Downes  and 
Miss  Findlay  declined  accompany¬ 
ing  the  officer.  Upon  hearing  this 
determination  of  the  complainant, 
Goddard  re-entered  the  office  and 
stated  the  difficulty  in  which  he 
was  placed. 

Mr.  Downes,  at  the  request  of 
Goddard,  re-entered  the  office, 
when  he  was  informed  that  it  was 
essentially  necessary  that  some 
person  should  go  and  point  out  the 
accused  to  the  officer. 

Mr.  Downes  said,  he  could  not 
get  Miss  Findlay  to  go  with  the 
officer,  and  that  he  did  not  wish 
to  go  down. 

Mr.  Dyer. — It  is  the  invariable 
practice  when  any  person  comes 
and  applies  fora  warrant,  which  is 
granted,  for  the  person  so  obtain¬ 
ing  the  warrant  to  go  with  the 
officer  and  see  it  executed.  You 
have  procured  a  warrant  on  a 
charge  of  felony  against  two  ladies, 
living  at  East  Sheen.  It  would 
be  too  great  a  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  the  officer  to  go  and  take 
persons  in  custody  whom  he  knows 
nothing  of. 
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Mr.  Downes. — Cannot  Clements 
go,  for  he  saw  the  ladies  ? 

Mr.  Dyer. — No,  he  cannot  go, 
for  lie  stated  here,  that  he  did  not 
see  them  take  any  thing.  *  But 
M  iss  Findlay,  upon  whose  informa¬ 
tion  the  warrant  is  granted,  says 
that  the  persons  of  the  young  ladies 
are  known  to  her. 

Mr.  Downes. — I  cannot  get  her 
to  go. 

Mr.  Dyer. —You  see  the  officer 
himself  does  not  know  that  the  ac¬ 
cused  are  living  at  East  Sheen. 

Mr.  Downes. — They  are  all  living 
there,  for  I  have  been  to  the  house. 

Mr.  Dyer. — When  did  you  go 
there  ? 

Mr.  Downes. — I  went  down  on 
Tuesday  evening. 

Mr.  Dyer. — For  what  purpose 
did  you  go  down  ? 

Mr.  Downes.  —  Understanding 
it  was  a  respectable  family,  I  went 
down  for  the  purpose  of  informing 
the  father  that  I  intended  to  obtain 
a  warrant,  not  wishing  him  to  be 
taken  by  surprise. 

Mr.  Dyer. — Oh  ! 

Goddard  was  unable  to  procure 
any  person  to  accompany  him  for 
the  purpose  of  identifying  the  ac¬ 
cused  ;  and  all  further  proceedings 
were  dropped. 

Suicide  in  the  House  of 
Correction,  Coldbath-fields. 
— An  inquest  was  held  on  view  of 
the  body  of  Thomas  Hollis,  who 
had  been  committed  to  that  prison 
from  Bow-street,  on  Thursday  last, 
on  a  charge  of  forgery. 

John  Spurling,  one  of  the  turn¬ 
keys,  stated  that  the  deceased  was 
confined  in  one  of  the  state-rooms, 
and  never  left  it,  except  for  about 
ten  minutes  on  Thursday  and  Fri¬ 
day.  Whenever  witness  visited  him 
in  the  room  he  found  him  writing, 
and  he  seemed  in  profound  thought, 
but  betrayed  no -symptoms  of  agi¬ 


tation.  He  was  searched  when 
brought  in,  and  his  knife  taken 
from  him.  Witness  locked  him 
up  on  Friday  evening,  about  ten 
minutes  before  five  o'clock,  and  he 
then  appeared  as  calm  as  usual. 

Mr.  Chesterton,  the  governor  of 
the  prison,  stated  that,  on  Saturday 
morning,  at  seven  o’clock,  witness 
went  round  to  the  state-rooms,  ac¬ 
companied  by  Hoare  and  Spurling, 
and  when  the  deceased’s  cell  was 
opened,  he  was  seen  suspended  by 
his  neck  with  a  silk  handkerchief, 
from  a  staple  in  the  wall  used  for 
hanging  up  beds.  Hoare  cut  him 
down,  and  he  was  found  quite  dead 
and  cold.  Both  his  hands  were 
found  tied  with  a  neckerchief,  and 
brought  down  under  his  thighs. 
In  a  letter  addressed  to  witness 
was  one  enclosed  addressed  to 

Mrs.  Hollis,  33 ,  Mill-street,  Bel¬ 
fast,  Ireland.”  The  letters  were 
here  put  in  and  read.  The  first 
was  simply  requesting  witness  to 
inform  the  magistrates  of  Bow- 
street  that  his  lodgings  were  at 
No.  11,  Shaftesbury-place,  Pimlico. 
The  following  are  extracts  of  the 
letter  to  his  wife : — My  dear 
Wife— Can  any  one  imagine  my 
feelings  while  addressing  this  letter 
to  you  ?  By  the  time  it  reaches 
you,  the  dreadful  fate  that  has  be¬ 
fallen  me  will  have  been  exposed 
in  the  public  newspapers.  I  had 
flattered  myself  that  everything 
was  going  on  smoothly  for  my  ap¬ 
pointment  as  Lieutenant-colonel 
of  Don  Pedro’s  1st  Regiment  of 
Dragoon  Guards,  when  1  unfortu¬ 
nately  met  a  man  named  Beards- 
worth,  a  horse-dealer  in  Birming¬ 
ham,  from  whom  I  purchased  a 
horse  with  a  50l.  note,  which  after¬ 
wards  proved  to  be  a  forgery,  and 
he  took  me  to  Bow-street,  where  I 
was  publicly  examined  before  the 
magistrates,  and  remanded  to  this 
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place,  to  give  time  to  the  people  of 
the  Bank  of  England  and  others  to 
prosecute  me. 

“  I  have  one  great  consolation, 
and  that  is,  that  you  and  my  dear 
children  cannot  be  implicated  in 
my  conduct  j  therefore  neither  your 
relations  nor  the  world  can  with 
justice  reproach  you.”  Here  fol¬ 
lows  a  most  minute  description  of 
the  articles  he  had  left  at  his  lodg¬ 
ings,  and  amongst  the  rest,  a 
genuine  5l.  note,  and  another  ori¬ 
ginally  of  the  same  amount,  but 
which  had  been  cut  out,  and  the 
word  “  ten  ”  put  instead ;  and 
another  with  the  word fC  fifty” 
inserted,  but  which  had  been  a  ten. 
“  When  you  receive  this,  I  shall 
be  out  of  the  miseries  of  this 
world.  You  I  leave  as  protectress 
to  those  pledges  of  our  mutual 
affection,  our  beloved  children. 

“  Fate  has  decreed  that  we 
should  behold  each  other  no  more. 
It  is  a  hard  task  to  me  to  write 
these  last  lines.  I  shall  encounter 
but  very  few  more  of  the  frowns, 
or  taste  more  of  the  bitters,  which 
this  world  produces. 

Your  brother  or  sisters  will, 
I  hope,  interest  themselves  in  your 
behalf  at  the  East-India  House,  as 
also  your  money  in  the  funds.  Em¬ 
ploy  some  professional  man  about 
the  notes  alluded  to  in  my  port¬ 
manteau.  The  original  pieces  of 
the  10/.  and  the  51.  are  in  the 
lining  of  a  small  lid,  which  takes 
down  on  the  top  part. 

“  Adieu  for  ever,  my  dear  wife  ; 
my  dear  children,  accept  the  last 
farewell  and  blessing  from  your 
father. 

"  Tiiomas  Pelham  Hollis.” 

Gardiner,  one  of  the  principal 
officers  of  Bow-street,  stated,  that 
lie  had  discovered  the  deceased’s 
lodgings,  at  13,  Shaftesbury-place, 
Pimlico  which  he  had  occupied  in 


the  name  of  Captain  Holt.  He 
found,  very  ingeniously  concealed 
underneath  the  lining  of  the  lid  of 
his  portmanteau,  90  pieces  of  tissue 
paper,  upon  which  the  word 
“  fifty,”  and  the  figures  “  50”  had 
been  drawn  with  great  accuracy,  in 
imitation  of  the  notes  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  intended  no  doubt  to 
be  substituted  for  the  legitimate 
amount  in  bank-notes  of  less  value. 
He  also  found  all  the  apparatus 
necessary  for  this  species  of  forgery, 
together  with  letters  and  memo¬ 
randa,  which  proved  that  he  must 
have  carried  on  the  traffic  to  an 
amazingextent.  He  found,  besides, 
letters  by  which  it  appeared  that 
the  deceased  had  a  second  wife, 
living  at  Great  Grimsby.  He  had 
served  in  the  East  Indies  with 
great  distinction,  as  a  subaltern 
officer,  and  for  some  extraordinary 
act  of  personal  bravery,  had  a  pen¬ 
sion  of  100/.  a-year  from  the 
East-India  Company. 

The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of 
felo  cle  se ,  and  the  Coroner  im¬ 
mediately  made  out  a  warrant  for 

m 

the  interment  of  the  body  between 
the  hours  of  nine  and  twelve  at 
night,  in  the  manner  ordered  by 
the  act  of  Parliament. 

Lady  Newborough. — The  fol¬ 
lowing  romantic  story,  which  was 
some  time  ago  a  subject  of  con¬ 
versation  in  the  circles  both  of 
London  and  Paris,  is  contained  in 
a  letter  signed  u  Searcher,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Caledonian  Mercury. 
It  purports  to  be  extracted  from  a 
Memoir  stated  to  be  written  by 
the  fair  claimant  to  the  succession 
of  the  House  of  Orleans,  and 
printed  in  Paris  before  the  Revo¬ 
lution  of  1830,  but  immediately 
suppressed :  — 

“  Lady  Newborough  had  always 
considered  herself  as  the  daughter 
of  Lorenzo  Chiappini,  formerly 
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gaoler  of  Modigliana,  and  subse¬ 
quently  constable  (sbirro)  at  Flo¬ 
rence,  and  of  his  wife  Vincenzia 
Diligenti,  until  some  days  after 
the  death  of  the  former  (which 
appears  to  have  occurred  in  the 
period  of  181 6-18,  for  the  exact 
year  is  not  given),  when,  having 
removed  to  Sienna,  she  received  a 
posthumous  letter  from  her  sup¬ 
posed  father.  The  following  is  a 
literal  translation  from  the  Italian 
original 

“  f  My  Lady,— I  have  at  length 
reached  the  term  of  my  days  with¬ 
out  having  revealed  to  any  one  a 
secret  which  directly  concerns  me 
and  yourself.  The  secret  is  the 
following : — 

ff  *  On  the  day  when  you  were 
born,  of  a  person  whom  I  cannot 
name,  and  who  now  is  in  the  other 
world,  a  male  child  of  mine  was 
also  born.  I  was  requested  to 
make  an  exchange  ;  and,  consider¬ 
ing  the  state  of  my  finances  in 
those  days,  I  acceded  to  the  often- 
repeated  and  advantageous  propo¬ 
sals,  and  at  that  time  I  adopted 
you  as  my  daughter  in  the  same 
manner  as  my  son  was  adopted  by 
the  other  party. 

44  ‘  I  observe  that  Heaven  has 
repaired  my  faults  by  placing 
you  in  better  circumstances  than 
your  father,  although  his  rank 
was  somewhat  similar :  this  ena¬ 
bles  me  to  end  my  days  with 
some  comfort. 

“  ‘  Let  this  serve  to  extenuate 
my  culpability  towards  you.  I 
entreat  your  pardon  for  my  fault. 
I  desire  you,  if  you  please,  to  keep 
this  transaction  secret,  in  order 
that  the  world  shall  not  have  any 
opportunity  to  speak  of  an  affair 
which  now  is  without  remedy. 

“  ‘  This,  my  letter,  you  will  not 
receive  until  after  my  death. 

“  *  Lorenzo  Chiappini/ 


“  Immediately  after  receiving 
this  letter.  Lady  Newborough  call¬ 
ed  before  her  Ringrezzi,  the  con¬ 
fessor  of  the  late  gaoler,  and  Fa- 
broni,  a  nephew  of  the  confessor 
of  the  late  Countess  Borghi,  when 
the  former  assured  her  that  his 
opinion  had  always  been  that  she 
was  the  daughter  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Leopold ;  but  this  assertion 
Fabroni  instantly  contradicted,  say¬ 
ing,  4  Myladi  is  the  daughter  of  a 
French  Lord  called  Count  Join- 
ville,  who  had  considerable  pro¬ 
perty  in  Champagne ;  and  I  enter¬ 
tain  no  doubt,  that  if  your  Lady¬ 
ship  were  to  go  to  that  province, 
you  would  there  find  valuable  do¬ 
cuments,  which  I  have  been  told 
were  there  left  in  the  hands  of  a 
respectable  ecclesiastic.’ 

"  Two  old  sisters  of  the  name 
of  Bandini,  who  had  been  born 
and  educated  in  the  house  of  the 
Borghis,  and  been,  during  all  their 
life  in  the  service  of  that  family, 
stated  to  Lady  Newborough,  and 
afterwards  to  the  Ecclesiastical 
Court  of  Faenza,  that,  in  the  year 
1773,  they  followed  their  master  and 
mistress  to  Modigliana,  where  the 
latter  usually  had  their  summer 
residence  in  a  chateau  belonging 
to  them ;  that,  arriving  there,  they 
found  a  French  Count,  Louis  Join- 
ville,  and  his  Countess,  established 
in  the  Pretorial  Palace.  That  the 
Count  had  a  well-shaped  body, 
brownish  complexion,  a  red  and 
pimpled  nose.  c  As  to  the  Coun¬ 
tess/  they  said,  6  in  your  own  per¬ 
son,  you  see,  my  Lady,  almost  her 
perfect  image/  They  further  stated, 
that  between  the  Borghis  and  this 
family  a  very  intimate  intercourse 
was  soon  established,  and  that  they 
daily  interchanged  visits. 

“The  foreign  lord  was  extremely 
familiar  with  persons  of  the  lowest 
rank,  and  particularly  with  the 
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gaoler  Chiappini,  who  lived  under 
the  same  roof.  The  wives  of  both 
were  pregnant ;  and  it  appeared 
tliat  they  expected  their  delivery 
much  about  the  same  time.  But 
the  Count  was  tormented  with  a 
grievous  anxiety;  his  wife  had  as 
yet  had  no  male  offspring ;  and  he 
much  feared  that  they  never  would 
be  blessed  with  any.  Having  com¬ 
municated  his  project  to  the  Bor¬ 
ghi  s,  he  at  length  made  an  overture 
to  the  gaoler  ;  telling  him  he  ap¬ 
prehended  the  loss  of  a  very  great 
inheritance,  which  absolutely  de¬ 
pended  on  the  birth  of  a  son,  and 
that  he  was  disposed,  in  case  the 
Countess  gave  birth  to  a  daughter, 
to  exchange  her  for  a  boy,  and 
that  for  this  exchange  he  would 
liberally  recompense  the  father. 
The  man,  charmed  at  finding  his 
fortune  thus  unexpectedly  made, 
immediately  accepted  the  offer, 
and  the  bargain  was  concluded. 

“  Immediately  after  the  ac¬ 
couchement  of  the  ladies,  one  of 
the  Bandinis  went  to  the  Pretorial 
Palace  to  see  the  new-born  babies, 
when  some  women  in  the  house 
told  her  that  the  exchange  had 
already  taken  place;  and  Chiappini 
h  i  n  ■  self  being  present, expressly  con¬ 
firmed  their  statement.  The  Lady 

ml 

Camilla  (Borghi)  at  different  suc¬ 
ceeding  periods  often  repeated  the 
same  statement.  She  said,  like¬ 
wise,  that  the  Countess  Joinville 
had  been  acquainted  with  the  whole 
transaction,  and  had  seemed  to  be 
satisfied  with  it. 

“  As  there  were  several  persons 
in  the  secret,  however  solemnly 
silence  had  been  promised,  there 
were  some  babblers,  and  public 
rumour  soon  accused  the  barterers. 
The  Count  Louis,  fearing  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  indignation,  fled  and  concealed 
himself  in  the  convent  of  St.  Ber¬ 
nard,  at  Brisighella.  Pie  was  ar¬ 


rested  there,  and  again  set  at  large, 
but  the  Bandinis  never  saw  him 
after  that  period. 

“  The  lady  departed  with  her 
servants  and  her  supposititious  son  ; 
but  her  own  daughter  being  bap¬ 
tized,  and  called  Maria  Stella 
Petronilla,  and  designated  as  the 
daughter  of  Lorenzo  Chiappini  and 
Vincenzia  Diligenti,  ever  after¬ 
wards  remained  with  them.  The 
Countess  Borghi  was  much  vexed 
at  the  whole  transaction,  and,  wish¬ 
ing  as  much  as  it  was  in  her  power 
to  repair  the  evil  done  by  others, 
she  retained  the  young  orphan  near 
herself,  and  treated  her  with  un¬ 
common  tenderness.  This  she  con¬ 
tinued  to  do  during  the  first  four 
years  of  the  child’s  life,  until  Chi¬ 
appini  took  the  infant  with  him  to 
Florence,  where  he  educated  her, 
and  purchased  property  with  the 
money  he  had  received  by  his 
shameful  bargain. 

“  Being  in  Paris  in  1823,  in  the 
month  of  July,  Lady  Newborough 
had  recourse  to  a  stratagem,  by 
which  she  expected  to  be  led  to 
some  important  discoveries.  She 
inserted  in  the  newspapers,  ‘  that 
she  had  been  desired  by  the  Coun¬ 
tess  Pompeo  Borghi  to  discover  in 
France  a  Count  Louis  Joinville, 
who,  in  the  year  1773,  was  with 
his  Countess  at  Modigliana,  where 
the  latter  gave  birth  to  a  son  on 
the  16th  of  April;  and  that,  if 
either  of  those  persons  were  still 
alive,  or  the  child  born  at  Modig¬ 
liana,  she  was  empowered  to  com¬ 
municate  to  them  something  of  the 
highest  importance.’ 

Subsequently  to  this  adver¬ 
tisement,  site  was  waited  upon  by 
a  colonel  Joinville;  but  he  derived 
his  title  only  from  the  reign  of 
Louis  XVIII.  But  before  the 
colonel  was  out  of  the  door,  she 
had  a  call  from  the  Abbe  de  Saint* 
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Fare,  with  whom  she  had  the  fol¬ 
lowing  conversation  :  — 

44  The  Abbe  commenced — 4  The 
duke  of  Orleans  having  read  your 
article,  desired  me  this  morning 
to  seek  information  respecting  this 
succession  ;  for  we  presumed  that 
the  thing  in  question  was  nothing 
else ;  and  at  the  period  which  you 
allude  to,  there  was  nobody  besides 
the  family  of  Orleans  to  whom  the 
title  of  Joinville  could  belong/ — 
Lady  Newborough.  —  4  Was  his 
highness  the  duke  born  at  Modi- 
gliana  on  the  l6th  of  April,  1773  V 
The  Abbe.- — 4  He  was  born  in  that 
year,  but  at  Paris,  on  the  6th  of 
October/  Lady  Newborough  — 
4  I  am  sorry  to  have  given  you  this 
trouble,  for  in  that  case  he  is  quite 
a  different  person  from  the  one  I 
seek/  The  Abbe.  —  4  You,  no 
doubt,  know  that  the  late  duke 
was  a  great  friend  of  the  fair  sex, 
and  the  infant  in  question  may 
have  been  born  of  one  of  his  favour¬ 
ites/  Lady  Newborough. — 4  No, 
the  child's  legitimacy  is  undoubted/ 
The  Abbe. — 4  That  is  very  sur¬ 
prising  :  indeed  the  duke  ever 
wrapt  himself  up  in  mystery/ 
Lady  Newborough.  —  4  Can  you 
describe  his  appearance  to  me  ?’ 
The  Abbe.— 4  Readily,  Madam.  He 
was  a  good-looking  man ;  his  leg 
was  well  made  ;  his  complexion 
was  somewhat  darkish  red  ;  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  many  pim¬ 
ples  spread  over  his  countenance, 
he  would  have  been  an  extremely 
handsome  man/  Lady  Newbo¬ 
rough.  —  4  And  his  character  ?’ 
The  Abbe — 4  His  great  affability 
was  particularly  admired/  Lady 
Newborough.  — 4  Your  description 
perfectly  agrees  with  the  one  given 
to  me  of  the  count  Joinville/  The 
Abbd. — 4  One  is  in  that  case  led 
to  believe  that  it  was  the  duke 
himself/  Lady  Newborough.  — * 


c  That  is  impossible,  if  he  really 
was  born  at  Paris/  The  Abbe. — 
4  Allow  me  to  ask  you  if  there  is 
much  money  to  be  had,  and  when  ?’ 
Lady  Newborough. — 4  I  am  ex¬ 
tremely  sorry  that  I  am  not  able 
to  satisfy  you :  I  dare  not  give  any 
further  explanation/ 

44  During  this  conversation  the 
Abbd  continued  staring  at  Lady 
Newborough  almost  in  an  offensive 
manner,  and  spoke  to  her  some¬ 
times  English,  sometimes  Italian, 
■wishing  to  discover  what  was  her 
native  language.  The  Abbe  de 
Saint-Fare  is  a  natural  son  of 
Philip  Egalite.” 


DECEMBER. 

2.  Thunder  Storm.  —  The 
metropolis  was  visited  with  the 
phenomenon,  rare  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  of  a  severe  storm  of 
thunder  and  lightning,  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  gale  of  wind  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  violence.  After  a  fine 
but  cold  afternoon,  which  gave  110 
indications  of  a  hurricane,  it  began 
to  rain  in  torrents  about  seven 
o’clock,  which  was  succeeded  by  a 
smart  shower  of  hail-stones  of  an 
unusually  large  size,  accompanied 
by  thunder  and  lightning.  The 
wind  was  so  boisterous  that  the 
people  could  scarcely  keep  their 
footing  in  the  streets,  and  those 
who  ventured  to  hold  up  umbrellas 
soon  had  them  blown  to  pieces,  and 
were  compelled  to  take  refuge  in 
houses  and  door- ways.  The  light¬ 
ning  was  very  vivid,  and  soon  after 
th e  com m  e n ce m e n  t  of  the  storm ,  th e 
Jubilee,  a  Gravesend  sailing  vessel, 
was  coming  up  the  river  in  Black- 
wall  Reach,  when  the  electric  fluid 
struck  the  mast,  shivered  it  to 
pieces,  and  carried  the  whole  and 
a  great  portion  of  the  bulwarks 
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away.  A  sail  was  also  torn  to 
ribands.  Fortunately  the  passen¬ 
gers  were  below,  and  no  one  was 
hurt.  The  vessel  was  instantly 
put  ashore.  The  lightning  also 
struck  the  chimney-pots  on  the 
station-house  in  Green  Bank,  Wap- 
ping,  and  forced  them  upon  the 
adjoining  premises,  belonging  to 
the  workhouse,  and  broke  several 
panes  of  glass.  In  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Stepney,  several  trees  were 
blown  down,  and  others  torn  up 
by  the  roots.  A  small  unoccupied 
house  in  Bromley  was  struck  by 
lightning,  and  much  injured.  The 
storm  was  severely  felt  in  Green¬ 
wich  and  Deptford,  and  much 
damage  was  done. 

4.  Old  Bailey.  —  Catherine 
Spiller,  aged  53,  was  indicted  for 
the  manslaughter  of  Mary  E.  Lan- 
don,  by  administering  certain  dan¬ 
gerous  plaisters,  which  occasioned 
wounds  and  sores,  and  caused  the 
death  of  the  said  Landon. 

John  Carter  deposed  that  he  was 
a  surgeon  residing  in  South-street, 
Manchester-square,  and  first  at¬ 
tended  the  deceased,  who  was  a 
child,  on  the  18th  of  September,  at 
the  request  of  the  mother,  when  he 
found  the  child  afflicted  with  a  cuta¬ 
neous  disease,  and  a  scaled  head. 
The  child  was  about  three  years  old. 
The  disease  of  the  body  was  caused 
by  excoriation,  and  appeared  of  very 
long  standing.  Witness  attended 
her  occasionally  from  the  lqth  of 
September  to  the  4th  of  November, 
and  prescribed  for  her.  On  the 

latter  dav  the  child  was  consider- 
*  # 

ably  better.  Afterwards  witness 
found  it  had  been  removed,  and  did 
not  see  it  again  until  the  day  of 
the  inquest,  and  then  heard  the 
child  had  died  the  day  before.  By 
the  desire  of  the  Jury,  witness  made 
an  examination  of  the  body  the 
next  day.  The  internal  parts  were 
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healthy,  as  were  the  lungs.  The 
exterior  presented  some  appearance 
of  disease.  The  internal  parts  of 
the  head  were  healthy.  On  the 
outside  was  a  plaister,  which 
covered  the  whole  of  the  head. 
The  ointment  was  spread  on  lint. 
Witness  removed  it,  and  had  the 
head  washed,  but  little  of  the  flesh 
adhered  to  it.  There  was  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  sloughing  extending 
to  the  membranes  and  other  parts 
of  the  skull.  In  witness’s  opinion 
the  same  appearances  would  have 
been  seen,  had  the  plaister  been 
taken  off  during  life.  The  wounds 
on  the  head  had  been  caused 
by  some  irritating  applicacation 
— a  plaister.  Could  not  tell  what 
the  plaister  was  composed  of. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Adol¬ 
phus,  for  the  prisoner.  —  The 
wounds  penetrated  from  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  skull  to  the  fleshy  co¬ 
vering  which  witness  considered  to 
be  of  the  thickness  of  a  half- 
crown.  Witness,  when  he  first 
attended  the  child,  thought  five  or 
six  weeks’  attendance  would  cure 
her.  A  plaister  of  an  adhesive 
quality  might  break  the  skin  in 
being  taken  off,  particularly  if  it 
had  been  kept  on  too  long. 

Whittington  Landon,  fishmon¬ 
ger,  resident  in  Manchester-square, 
stated  that  the  deceased  was  his 
child — and  was  in  bodily  health 
when  Mrs.  Landon  took  her  for 
attendance  to  the  prisoner.  She 
had  sores  on  the  head,  and  blotches 
on  the  body.  When  she  returned, 
she  had  a  plaister  on  her  head, 
which  covered  it.  This  was  on  the 
7th  of  November,  and  she  gradually 
grew  worse  from  the  day  the  plais¬ 
ter  was  applied.  The  prisoner 
desired  the  child  to  be  taken  to  her 
again  on  the  10th,  but  she  was  so 
very  ill  that  witness  did  not  take 
her  till  the  11th.  Laudanum  was 
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given  to  her  on  Saturday  night,  by 
Mrs.  Spider’s  (the  prisoner)  orders 
— five  or  six  drops — and  on  Sun¬ 
day  night  the  same  quantity. 
Witness,  on  the  Tuesday  follow- 
ing,  again  went  to  the  prisoner, 
who  then  gave  him  another  plaister, 
some  ointment  and  lint  for  the 
head  of  the  child.  The  plaister 
was  put  on  the  next  morning  by 
witness’s  wife.  The  child  screamed 
dreadfully  when  it  was  applied  3 
from  nine  o’clock  to  two  her  screams 
were  so  piercing  that  he  was  ob¬ 
liged  to  close  the  lower  doors.  She 
died  on  Thursday,  the  15th  ult. ; 
previously  she  appeared  anxious  to 
get  to  her  mother,  and  was  very 
thirsty.  Witness  paid  4<s\  for  the 
two  plaisters  and  the  ointment 
which  was  to  be  rubbed  in.  The 
child  became  light-headed  when 
screaming. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Phillips. 
— Witness  went  to  the  prisoner, 
not  she  to  him.  She  lived  at  High- 
gate,  near  the  archway.  The  child 
was  in  the  open  air  when  witness 
took  her.  The  prisoner  did  not 
complain  of  witness  not  having 
come  upon  the  appointed  day  (the 
day  before)  ;  she  said  it  was  no 
matter.  Had  had  three  different 
doctors  before  3  the  child  had  been 
ill  for  eighteen  months.  Witness 
was  recommended  to  the  prisoner 
by  Mr.  Bakenham,  a  respectable 
tradesman,  whose  family  the  pri¬ 
soner  was  attending. 

Wm.  Randal  Vickers,  surgeon, 
deposed  that  he  assisted  in  the  post 
mortem  examination  of  the  body 
with  Mr.  Carter.  The  interior 
appeared  very  healthy,  and  the 
organs  perfect.  There  were  two 
eruptions  on  the  exterior  joints. 
The  head  was  covered  with  a  plais¬ 
ter  on  lint.  Cannot  tell  what  the 
plaister  was  composed  of.  The 
head  appeared  sloughy  and  dis¬ 


ordered.  Found  a  deep  ulcer, 
which  went  to  the  bone  at  the 
back  of  the  head.  On  the  left 
temple  there  was  another  ulcer,  but 
not  so  large.  Removed  the  scalp, 
the  inner  part  was  highly  inflamed. 
Examined  the  dura  mater;  there 
was  an  unusual  adhesion  to  the 
skull,  which  the  witness  rather 
considered  was  caused  by  the  long 
continued  irritation  than  from  ex¬ 
ternal  application, — that  is,  by  the 
irritation  of  eighteen  months’  ill¬ 
ness.  Does  not  think  the  adhe¬ 
sion  alone  caused  the  death.  The 
brain  was  sound.  Irritation  caused 
the  death  in  witness’s  opinion, 
from  some  external  application. 

Mrs.  Landon,  the  mother  of  the 
child,  said,  that  it  had  been  attacked 
by  a  scorbutic  disease  for  eighteen 
months.  She  first  applied  to  Dr. 
Sims,  and  he  gave  an  ointment, 
which  he  said  was  very  simple. 
The  child  got  a  little  worse.  Sub¬ 
sequently  she  took  the  child  into 
the  country,  and  the  air  caused 
spots  to  come  out  on  the  body.  On 
witness’s  return  to  town  she  con¬ 
sulted  Dr.  MTntyre,  and  he  at¬ 
tended  the  child  about  a  month,  du¬ 
ring  which  time  she  appeared  much 
the  same.  After  that  Mr.  Carter 
had  her  in  charge,  and  she  seemed 
to  get  better.  On  the  7th  of  No¬ 
vember  witness  went  to  the  pri¬ 
soner’s  house  at  Highgate  Arch¬ 
way,  and  asked  her,  if  she  could  ef¬ 
fect  a  cure,  showing  the  child.  She 
said  she  could :  and  said  the  ailment 
was  a  scaled  head,  which  affected  the 
whole  body.  She  ordered  the  head 
to  be  shaved,  which  was  done,  and 
she  then  put  a  plaister  of  lint,  of 
a  light  chesnut  brown  colour,  on 
the  child’s  head.  The  prisoner,  on 
the  subject  of  terms,  then  said,  she 
did  “  these  things”  by  contract. 
Witness  paid  her  a  sovereign  down, 
and  two  sovereigns  more  were  to  be 
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paid  when  the  cure  was  effected. 
The  prisoner  said,  the  effect  of  the 
plaister  would  be  to  make  her  child 
very  ill_,  and  that  the  head  would 
be  sore,  as  it  was  necessary  to  draw 
out  all  the  bad  humour.  Witness 
asked  if  the  infant  was  to  take  any 
medicine,  and  the  prisoner  answered 
she  might  have  a  little  magnesia  to 
cool  her ;  that  she,  witness,  need 
not  be  particular  as  to  the  child’s 
diet ;  that  she  might  take  any 
thing,  and  that  a  little  brandy  and 
water  and  gin  and  water  would  do 
her  no  harm.  The  prisoner  then 
offered  witness  some  gin  and  water, 
which  she  declined  drinking.  The 
prisoner  further  said  laudanum — 
about  live  or  six  drops — might  be 
given  to  the  child  to  lull  her  pain. 
Witness  remarked,  laudanum  was 
dangerous  for  a  child.  Prisoner 
said  in  answer  to  an  inquiry,  that 
she  could  not  attend  at  witness’s 
house,  as  she  never  went  out.  The 
child  got  worse,  and  giddy  in  the 
head.  The  infant  was  to  have  been 
taken  to  the  prisoner  on  the  following 
Saturday  ;  but  as  that  was  a  rainy 
day,  she  was  not  taken  till  the 
following  morning.  The  plaister 
had  not  been  taken  off.  Before 
witness’s  husband  took  the  child, 
witness  gave  her  some  arrow  root 
mixed  up  with  water.  On  her 
return  home  she  retched  violently, 
and  voided  the  contents  of  her 
stomach.  On  the  Monday  she  was 
worse,  complained  of  her  head,  and 
wished  the  plaister  to  be  taken  off. 
On  the  Tuesday  she  was  light¬ 
headed,  and  her  illness  had  in¬ 
creased.  On  the  latter  day,  al¬ 
though  witness  thought  she  was 
not  in  a  fit  state  to  be  taken  out,  Mr. 
Landon  took  her  to  the  prisoner  s. 
Mr.  Landon  and  the  infant  re¬ 
turned  about  half-past  six  o’clock  ; 
a  different  plaister  was  then  on  her 
head.  The  deceased  became  worse 


on  the  Wednesday,  and  died  at  five 
o’clock  the  next  day ;  she  seemed 
exhausted,  and  slept  an  hour  or  two 
at  intervals.  Witness  gave  her 
beef-tea,  gruel,  and  barley-water. 
Another  plaister  was  put  on  her 
head  on  the  Thursday  morning, 
and  she  then  screamed  violently 
from  pain,  and  begged  it  might  be 
taken  off,  as  that  would  make  her 
well. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Adol¬ 
phus.  —  The  child  was  getting 
better  under  the  treatment  of  Dr. 
Carter,  but  by  the  advice  of  her 
husband,  she  took  it  to  the  prisoner. 

This  was  the  case  for  the  prose¬ 
cution. 

The  prisoner  put  in  a  written 
paper,  expressing  her  regret  for 
the  death  of  the  child  5  and  stating 
that  she  had  used  the  same  reme¬ 
dies  on  numerous  other  occasions 
with  decided  success.  The  child, 
she  considered,  caught  cold,  while 
being  brought  to  her  on  the  last 
occasion,  on  a  cold  and  foggy  night ; 
and  that,  in  her  belief,  had  caused 
its  death. 

A  number  of  witnesses,  of  the 
most  respectable  appearance  and 
description,  swore  to  the  general 
good  character  of  the  prisoner,  and 
to  her  superior  skill  in  the  healing 
art ;  they  all  having  been  under 
her  treatment  for  some  cutaneous 
disease  or  other. 

One  person,  apparently  between 
fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age,  spoke 
with  great  fervour,  and  insisted  on 
being  heard  in  her  favour — and 
that,  too,  “  boldly —  he  had  been 
under  the  care  of  the  faculty  with 
a  bad  hand,  and  they  were  unable 
to  do  him  any  good. 

Mr.  Phillips. — Now,  witness, 
we  do  not  want  to  try  the  merits 
of  the  faculty — what  can  you  say 
for  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  ? 

Witness.— -I  will  have  it  out. 
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They  did  me  no  good.  No ;  they 
certainly  did  not : — and  I  heard  of 
Mrs.  Spiller  (the  prisoner),  and  to 
her  honour  I  speak  it,  she  cured 
me  in  two  applications.  “  Yes, 
your  honours,”  exclaimed  the  wit¬ 
ness  warmly,  striking  his  hand  on 
the  box,  “  she  only  put  two  plan¬ 
ters  on,  and  all  was  right.  The 
hand  I  strike  this  blow  with  was 
the  one  she  cured/' 

Other  witnesses  carried  children 
in  their  arms,  and  presented  them 
to  the  court  as  living  pledges  of  suc¬ 
cessful  treatment  by  the  prisoner. 

Baron  Bolland  was  about  to  state 
the  law  of  the  case  in  his  charge, 
when  the  Jury  stopped  his  lordship, 
observing  they  were  satisfied,  and 
ready  to  return  their  verdict. 

The  Jury  immediately  returned 
a  verdict  of  Not  Guilty . 

The  announcement  was  hailed 
with  much  excitement  and  applause 
by  the  witnesses  who  had  spoken 
to  the  prisoner’s  character;  and 
when  she  was  discharged,  her  pa¬ 
tients  and  others,  who  had  assem¬ 
bled  in  the  court-yard,  warmly 
greeted  her. 

- —  Remedy  for  Hydropho¬ 
bia.— Sir  Anthony  Carlisle  has 
published  the  following  letter : 
— I  solicit  the  advantage  of  your 
paper  to  give  speedy  publicity  to 
a  professional  offer  which  in  ay 
prove  important  to  humanity. 

After  several  communications 
with  a  mercantile  gentleman  who 
has  visited  the  north-east  of  Mexico, 
and  who  four  years  ago,  assured  me 
that  the  natives  and  Spanish  settlers 
of  the  province  of  Senora,  in  the 
Gulf  of  California,  have  for  a  long 
time  employed  the  expressed  juice 
of  a  tree  belonging  to  the  cactus 
tribe  with  constant  success  for  the 
cure  of  hydrophobia,  I  have  just 
now  received  some  quart  bottles  of 
the  juice  in  question,  together 


with  such  disinterested  and  confi¬ 
dent  testimonies  of  its  efficacy, 
that  I  feel  bound  to  give  it  a  fair 
trial  before  any  deterioration  hap¬ 
pens  to  the  drug. 

I  therefore  announce  to  the  medi¬ 
cal  practitioners  of  this  metropolis, 
and  more  especially  to  the  medical 
officers  of  its  public  hospitals,  that 
I  am  ready,  on  the  first  application 
from  any  gentleman  who  may  have 
the  charge  of  a  case  of  hydrophobia 
at  its  commencement,  to  attend 
such  call,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
competent  witnesses,  to  administer 
the  drug  according  to  the  direc¬ 
tions  sent  to  me. 

I  prefer  this  method  of  proceed¬ 
ing  to  save  time,  and  to  prevent 
the  vain  waste  of  the  scanty  sup¬ 
ply  of  the  juice  of  this  supposed 
species  of  cactus. 

Should  the  assumed  remedy 
prove  effectual,  I  will  directly 
publish  all  the  particulars,  which 
have  come,  or  may  come,  under 
my  obser vance.— Sir,  your  much 
obliged  servant,  Anthony  Carlisle. 

G,  Langham-place,  Dec.  4. 

28.  Extraordinary  Inves¬ 
tigation. — Mr.  Beau  me,  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  a  place  near  Copenhagen 
House,  called  the  French  Co¬ 
lony,”  appeared  at  Hatton-garden 
office  to  meet  a  charge  which  had 
been  made  against  him  under  the 
following  circumstances : — 

On  Wednesday  last  a  man, 
named  Mortimer,  came  before  Mr. 
Rogers,  the  sitting  magistrate, 
and  stated  that,  within  the  last 
eight  or  ten  days,  Mr.  Beaume’s 
sister  died  in  childbed;  that  on 
the  following  day  her  brother,  with 
whom  she  had  resided  since  she 
was  seven  years  old,  carried  her 
remains  to  the  London  University  ; 
and  that  subsequently  the  child 
died,  and  was  carried  away  in  the 
same  manner  and  to  the  same  place 
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by  Mr.  Beaume.  Under  these 
extraordinary  circumstances,,  lie 
thought  it  his  duty  to  make  a  re¬ 
presentation  of  the  case  to  the 
magistrates.  Mr.  Rogers,  after 
hearing  the  statement,  referred 
him  to  the  parish  officers  of  Isling¬ 
ton.  Mr.  Mortimer  thereupon 
proceeded  to  the  parish  officers, 
and  gave  information  :  after  which 
inquiries  were  made;  and  on 
Brown,  the  beadle,  ascertaining  that 
the  bodies  had  been  removed  to  the 
London  University  without  having 
been  examined  by  the  parish 
searchers,  he  took  the  defendant 
into  custody,  and  brought  him  to 
this  office  on  the  same  evening. 
On  being  questioned  by  Mr.  Ro¬ 
gers,  he  acknowledged  having  re¬ 
moved  the  bodies  as  described, 
alleging  that  it  was  his  sister’s 
wish  before  dissolution,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  having  been  afflicted 
with  a  peculiar  disease ;  and  she 
thought  that  if  her  body  was  de¬ 
livered  over  for  dissection,  medical 
science  might  benefit  by  it.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  acting  as  he  had  done,  he 
consulted  Mr.  Cole,  a  surgeon,  who 
attended  his  sister  in  child-bed. 
and  that  gentleman  informed  him 
that  he  could  give  up  the  body 
for  dissection,  if  he  pleased.  After 
this  explanation,  Mr.  Rogers  held 
the  defendant  to  bail,  in  the  sum 
of  100/.,  to  appear  at  the  office  to¬ 
day,  and  desired  the  beadle  to  wait 
upon  the  before-mentioned  medical 
gentleman,  and  request  his  attend¬ 
ance.  On  the  case  being  called 
on  for  hearing,  Mr.  Beaume,  who 
was  attired  in  mourning,  stood 
forward,  and  the  following  evidence 
was  adduced  : 

Dr.  James  Somerville,  the  in¬ 
spector  of  Anatomy,  appointed  by 
government,  having  been  sworn, 
said  that,  on  Monday,  the  17th 
instant.  Professor  Quain,  of  the 


London  University,  gave  him  the 
notice  required  by  the  9th  clause 
of  the  Anatomy  Act,  that  it  was 
his  intention  to  remove  one  Char¬ 
lotte  Beaume,  to  the  London  Uni¬ 
versity,  for  anatomical  purposes. 
At  the  same  time  this  notice  was 
given,  Mr.  Quain  said,  that  as 
there  were  some  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances  connected  with  the  case,  he 
should  wish  to  ask  his  advice  how 
to  act.  He  then  informed  witness 
that  the  deceased,  before  her  death, 
had  requested  that  her  body  should 
be  given  up  for  a  sum  of  money, 
to  the  surgeons  ;  and  that  the  sum 
raised  in  that  way  should  be  paid 
over  to  some  charitable  institution. 
Witness  thereupon  told  Mr.  Quain, 
that  he  had  better  not  make  a 
bargain  for  the  body ;  but  comply 
with  the  request  of  the  deceased, 
by  giving  a  sovereign  to  some 
charitable  institution.  This  was 
all  that  passed  between  them  on 
the  subject,  and  about  two  days 
after  this  conversation,  Mr. 
Quain  forwarded  to  witness  the 
required  returns  of  the  receipt 
of  the  body,  accompanied  with  a 
certificate  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
death.  Since  the  application  was 
made  at  this  office,  witness  had 
strictly  inquired  into  the  case,  and 
he  was  able  to  say,  that  the  whole 
transaction  had  been  in  strict  ac¬ 
cordance  to  law.  Dr.  Quain  was 
licensed  to  dissect  bodies  under  the 
new  act. 

Mr.  John  Cole,  a  surgeon  of  Char¬ 
lotte-street,  Bedford-square,  was 
next  sworn.  He  stated  that  about 
a  month  ago  he  was  applied  to  in 
the  usual  way  to  attend  the  de¬ 
ceased,  and  that,  on  the  8th  inst., 
he  went  to  Mr.  Beaume  s  house. 
On  his  arrival  the  child  was  born, 
and  with  its  mother  appeared  to 
be  doing  well.  All  went  on  favour¬ 
ably,  until  Thursday,  the  13th 
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inst.  when  a  messenger  came  to 
his  house  between  five  and  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  requesting 
his  attendance  at  deceased’s  resi¬ 
dence,  whither  he  proceeded  im¬ 
mediately,  and  upon  seeing  the 
woman  he  found  her  labouring 
under  violent  inflammation  of  the 
j peritoneum .  Witness  relieved  her 
by  medecine,  but  he  was  unable  to 
stop  the  progress  of  the  disorder, 
and  on  the  Sunday  following  she 
died.  He  (Mr.  Cole)  was  not 
with  her  at  the  time,  but  he  en¬ 
tered  the  room  in  less  than  an 
hour  after  her  death,  at  which 
time  he  examined  the  child  and 
found  it  suffering  from  erysipe¬ 
las.  The  child  lingered  for  a  few 
days  longer,  and  then  sank  under 
that  disease.  On  the  17th  instant 
Mr.  Beaume  called  on  witness, 
and  said  that  his  sister  had  ex¬ 
pressed  in  writing,  or  in  her  will, 
a  wish  that  her  body  should  be 
disposed  of  for  dissection,  to  “that 
professor  of  anatomy  who  enter¬ 
tained  the  most  liberal  opinions  •” 
and  that  any  sum,  which  he  might 
pay  for  the  body,  should  be  given 
to  an  institution  having  for  its 
object  the  benefit  of  mankind. 
The  defendant  also  stated,  that,  if 
dissection  could  not  be  accom¬ 
plished,  his  sister  desired  that  her 
body  might  be  burned  rather  than 
buried.  In  consequence  of  the 
defendant  requesting  witness  to 
assist  him  in  accomplishing  the 
above  wishes  of  his  sister,  he  wrote 
to  Mr.  Quain,  stating  the  circum¬ 
stances,  and  offering  the  body  to 
him. 

Mr.  Quain,  demonstrator  of  ana¬ 
tomy  to  the  London  University, 
deposed,  that  on  the  17th  instant 
he  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Cole, 
offering  the  deceased's  body  for 
dissection ;  and  that,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  latter  representing 
Vol,  LXXIV. 


that  the  deceased  had  expressed 
a  wish  that  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  her  body,  together  with  the 
price  of  a  decent  funeral,  should 
be  applied  to  some  charitable  pur¬ 
pose,  he  waited  upon  that  gentle¬ 
man,  and  stated  (in  reference  to 
the  request  that  her  body  might 
be  burnt  rather  than  buried)  that 
the  act  of  parliament  was  impera¬ 
tive  as  to  the  fact  of  interment  ; 
and  on  a  subsequent  interview  with 
the  inspector  of  anatomy,  he  said 
that  that  part  of  the  act  could  not 
be  dispensed  with.  On  the  18th, 
instant  witness  sent  an  undertaker 
for  the  body,  and  on  the  following 
morning  he  saw  it  in  the  dissecting 
room. 

Mr.  Rogers  —  What  was  the 
cause  of  death  ? 

Mr.  Quain — Mr.  Cole  told  me 
that  he  had  been  treating  the  de¬ 
ceased  for  an  inflammation  of  the 
peritoneum  ;  and,  on  a  post  mortem 
examination  of  the  body,  I  found 
that  he  formed  a  correct  opinion 
of  her  complaint.  I  saw  the  in¬ 
fant  opened,  and  there  were  marks 
of  disease ;  there  was  matter  in  the 
joints. 

The  magistrate  then  told  the 
defendant  he  was  discharged ; 
adding  that  he  had  not  violated 
the  laws  of  the  country,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  acted  in  strict 
accordance  with  them. 

29.  Brunswick.  —  The  fol¬ 
lowing  ordinance  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  :  — 

We,  William  IV.,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  King  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland, 
&c.  &c.  ;  also  King  of  Hanover, 
and  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  Lu- 
nenberg,  &c. ;  and  we,  William > 
by  the  grace  of  God,  Duke  of 
of  Brunswick  and  Lunenburg,  & c.  ; 
considering  that  the  changes  which, 
since  the  dissolution  of  the  Ger- 
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man  Empire,  have  taken  place  in 
the  relations  of  the  princely  houses 
of  Germany,  render  it  necessary 
to  revise  the  regulations  which 
have  hitherto  been  established  by 
the  family  statutes  and  customs  of 
our  whole  house  respecting  the 
marriages  of  the  princes  and  prin¬ 
cesses  of  our  said  house ;  that  the 
object  of  such  revisal  is  to  promote 
the  interest  of  our  whole  house, 
and  to  modify  the  lawrs  hitherto  in 
force  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the 
attendant  relations  •  considering 
that  the  example  of  other  sovereign 
German  houses  may  be  best  at¬ 
tained  by  the  introduction  of  a 
superintendance  to  be  exercised  by 
the  sovereign  over  the  marriages 
of  the  princes  and  princesses  ;  that 
the  right  of  superintendence  is 
essentially  founded  on  the  sove¬ 
reignty  ;  that  the  interests  of  our 
whole  house  requires,  that  uniform 
conditions  should  be  laid  down  for 
both  lines  now  reigning  by  virtue 
of  the  obligation  to  take  care  of 
the  interest  of  our  whole  house, 
have  resolved,  in  reference  to  the 
two  lines,  and  the  relations  to  these 
possessions  which  make  part  of  the 
German  Confederation,  to  establish 
by  mutual  consent  a  family  law 
adapted  to  the  said  object.  We 
therefore  ordain — 

Art.  I.  The  princes  and  princes¬ 
ses  of  our  whole  house  are  bound 
to  ask  the  consent  of  the  reigning 
princes  to  the  marriages  which 
they  intend  to  enter  into,  which 
consent  will  not  be  refused  to 
properly  assorted  marriages,  un¬ 
less  some  peculiar  reasons  should 
exist. 

II.  T1  le  decision  of  the  question 
whether  reasons  for  refusing  such 
consent  exists  or  not,  belongs  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  reigning  prince  in 
every  case. 

III.  The  consent  will  be  given 


in  a  written  document,  which  must 
be  signed  by  the  reigning  prince, 
with  his  own  hand,  and  be  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  seal  of  state,  and 
countersigned  in  the  usual  form. 

IV.  A  marriage  concluded 
without  the  formally  granted  con¬ 
sent  of  the  reigning  prince  does 
not  give  to  the  children  that  may 
issue  from  it  a  right  of  succession 
to  the  states  of  the  House  of 
Brunswick  Lunenburg,  belonging 
to  the  German  Confederation,  or  a 
right  to  rank,  titles,  and  arms  of 
the  most  serene  house. 

V.  This  family  law  shall  be  pub¬ 
lished  by  insertion  in  the  collection 
of  the  laws  of  Hanover  and  Bruns¬ 
wick,  as  an  unalterable  decree  from 
the  kingdom  of  Hanover  and  the 
duchy  of  Brunswick  Wolfenbuttel, 
declaring  the  qualifications  for 
succession  to  the  government  for 
the  future. 

In  testimony  whereof  we  have 
ordered  the  present  document  to 
be  drawn  up,  have  confirmed  the 
same  by  signing  it  with  our  hand, 
and  have  our  Chancery  seal  affixed 
to  it. 

Done  at  Windsor  Castle,  Oct. 
24,  1831. — Brunswick,  Oct.  19, 
1831. 

William  R. 

William,  duke  of  Brunswick. 

L.  Ompteda. 

V.  ScHLEMITZ. 

The  undersigned,  gratefully  re¬ 
cognizing  in  the  above  regulations 
adopted  by  his  Majesty,  in  concert 
with  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  for 
the  dignity  and  advantage  of  the 
august  House  of  Brunswick  Lu- 
nenberg,  a  new  proof  of  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  said  house,  have 
thought  it  proper  solemnly  to 
certify  the  same,  as  they  do  by 
these  presents,  by  their  express 
declaration,  confirmed  by  their 
signatures. 
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Done  at  Kew,  Jan.  2,  1832 ;  at 
Kensington  Palace,  Jan.  25,  1832; 
and  Hanover,  Feb.  28,  1832. 

(L.S.)  Ernest. 

(L.S.)  Augustus  Frederick. 
(L.S.)  Adolphus, 

23.  Railway  Accident.  A 
very  serious  accident,  attended 
with  fatal  consequences  to  one 
individual,  occurred  on  the  Man¬ 
chester  railway  at  9  o’clock  in  the 
morning  at  the  Itainhill  station. 
The  second  class  train,  which 
leaves  Manchester  at  a  quarter 
past  7,  and  stops  by  the  way  to 
take  up  passengers,  stopped  at  the 
Rainhill  station,  as  usual,  for  that 
purpose,  to  take  up  four  or  live 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  were 
waiting  to  come  on  to  Liverpool. 
Whilst  halting  for  this  purpose, 
the  second  class  train,  which  leaves 
Manchester  at  8  o’clock,  was  ob¬ 
served  coming  along  the  road  with 
great  speed.  The  persons  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  stationary  train,  who 
saw  the  other  distinctly  at  a  dis¬ 


tance  of  150  yards,  though  a  dense 
fog  prevailed  at  the  time,  called 
out  loudly  for  the  engineer  to 
stop.  Fortunately,  the  managers 
of  the  stationary  train  contrived 
to  get  it  into  motion,  by  which  the 
force  of  the  concussion  was  in  some 
degree  diminished.  The  concus¬ 
sion  was,  however,  dreadful.  The 
engine  of  the  advancing  train 
struck  the  hindmost  carriage,  and, 
after  driving  some  of  them  off  the 
road,  was  driven  with  tremendous 
violence  against  the  station-house 
at  the  side  of  the  road,  the  front  of 
which  was  completely  carried  away. 
One  young  man  was  killed  upon 
the  spot.  The  last  carriage  of  the 
first  train  was  broken  to  pieces  ; 
the  next,  a  close  carriage,  was  not 
much  injured ;  the  next  three  were 
all  more  or  less  so;  but  the  engine 
and  tender  escaped  without  da¬ 
mage.  Several  of  the  passengers 
were  most  severely  hurt,  and 
hardly  one  escaped  without  cuts, 
bruises,  or  contusions. 
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LIST  OF  THE  KING’S  MINISTERS. 


Earl  Crey  . . . . . 

Viscount  Althorp  , . 

Lord  Brougham . , . . . 

Marquess  of  Lansdown  . . 

Lord  Durham . . . 

Viscount  Melbourne . . . 

Viscount  Palmerston  . . . 

Viscount  Goderich . 

Right  hon.  Sir  Jas.  R.  G.  Graham,  bt. 

Lord  Auckland  . . 

Right  hon.  Charles  Grant  ........ 

Duke  of  Richmond  . 

Lord  Holland . . 

Lord  John  Russell . «■ . 

Hon.  Edward  G.  S.  Stanley  . 

Earl  of  Carlisle . . . 


First  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer . 

Lord  Chancellor. 

President  of  the  Council. 

Lord  Privy- Seal. 

Seo'etary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart. 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies . 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

Master  of  the  Mint  and  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade . 

President  of  the  Board  of  Control. 
Postmaster-  General 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster • 
Paymaster  of  the  Forces. 

Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland . 


The  above  form  the  Cabinet. 


Right  lion.  Sir  John  C.  Hobhouse,  hart. 

Sir  James  Kempt  . . 

Duke  of  Devonshire  . 

Marquess  Wellesley  . 

Earl  of  Albemarle  . . . . . 

Marquess  of  Winchester  . 

Viscount  Duneanon . 

Riiiht  hon.  Charles  Poulett  Thomson., 

Sir  William  Horne,  kt . 

Sir  John  Campbell,  kt . 

I  R  E 

Marquess  of  Anglesey  . . . . 

Lord  Plunket . 

Lieut.  Gen.  Sir  R.  H.  Vyvian,  bart . 

Rt.  Hon.  Francis  Blackburn . . 

Phillip  Cramp  ton,  Esq . 


Secretary  at  JVar. 

Master  •General  of  the  Ordnance. 

Lord  Chamberlain 
Lord  Steward. 

Master  of  the  Horse. 

Groom  of  the  Stole. 

First  Commissioner  of  Land  Revenue • 
Treasurer  of  the  Navy ,  and  l  ice* 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Attorney  General. 

Solicitor  General. 

AND. 

Lord  Lieutenant. 

Lord  Chancellor. 

Commander  of  the'  Forces. 

Attorney  General. 

Solicitor  General , 
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SHERRIFFS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1832. 


Bedfordshire  . 

Berkshire . . . 

Bucks  . 

Cambridge  and  Hunt -  J 

ingdonshire . .  $ 

Cheshire  . 

Cumberland . 

Cornwall  . 

Derbyshire  . 

Devonshire  . 

Dorsetshire  ... . . . 

Essex  . 

Gloucestershire . . . 

Hants  . . . 

Herefordshire  . 

Hertfordshire  . . 

Kent . 

Leicestershire  . 

Lincolnshire . 

Monmouthshire  . 

Norfolk . . . 

Northamptonshire  . 

Northumberland  . . . 

Nottinghamshire , . 

Oxfordshire . . 

Rutlandshire  . . . 

Shropshire . 

Somersetshire . . . 

Staffordshire  . . 

Suffolk  . 

Surrey  . 

Sussex  . . . . 

War  wick  shire  . 

Wiltshire  . . . 

Worcestershire  . . 

Yorkshire  . . . 


Abram  Edw.  Gregory,  of  Biggleswade,  Esq. 
Thomas  Mills  Goodlake,  of  W  adley-house,  Esq* 
Chas.  Spencer  Ricketts,  of  Dorton-house,  Esq. 

Thos.  Page,  of  Ely,  Esq. 

John  Hurlstone  Leche,  of  Carden,  Esq. 

Henry  Howard,  of  Corby  Castle,  Esq. 

Edward  Archer,  of  Treslake,  Esq. 

Samuel  Shore,  of  Norton,  Esq. 

John  Morth  Woollcombe,  of  Ashbury,  Esq. 

Sir  Edw.  Baker  Baker,  of  Rouston,  Bart. 

John  Thos.  Schoyn,  of  Downhalls,  Esq. 

Robert  Canning,  of  Hartpury,  Esq. 

Sir  Wm.  Heathcote,  of  Harsley,  Bart. 

John  Freeman,  of  Gaines,  Esq. 

Robert  Plumer  W ood,  of  Gilstone  Park,  Esq. 
George  Douglas,  of  Chilstone  Park,  Esq. 

Edw.  Bourchier  Hartopp,  of  Little  Dalby,  Esq. 
Wm.  Hutton,  of  Gateburton,  Esq. 

Sir  Mark  Wood,  of  Rumney,  Bart. 

W.  Lloyd  Wiglet t  Chute,  of  South  Pickenham,  Esq. 
Wm.  Williams  Hope,  of  Rushton,  Esq. 

H.  J.  W.  Collingwood,  of  Lilburn  Tower,  Esq. 
Henry  Machin,  of  Gateford  Hill,  Esq, 

Michael  Hen.  Blount,  of  Maple  Durham,  Esq. 

Wm,  Gilford,  of  North  LufFenham,  Esq. 

Wm.  Oakeley,  of  Oakeley,  Esq. 

Sir  Henry  Strachey,  of  Sutton  Court,  Bart. 

Sir  T.  F.  Fenton  Boughey,  of  Aqualate  Park,  Bart. 
Jos.  Burch  Smyth,  of  Stoke  Hall,  Ipswich,  Esq. 
Miles  Stringer,  of  Effingham,  Esq. 

Alexander  Donovan,  of  Framfiela  Park,  Esq. 

Edm.  M.  Wigley  Greswolde,  of  Malvern  Hall,  Esq. 
Sir  Edward  Antrobus,  of  Amesbury,  Bart. 

Joseph  John  Martin,  of  Ham  Court,  Esq. 

Richard  York,  of  Wighill  Park,  Esq. 


SOUTH  WALES. 


Breconshire  . .  Jas.  Price  G Wynne  Holford,  of  Buckland,  Esq. 

Cardiganshire .  Henry  Lewis  Edwardes  G Wynne,  of  Lanlery,  Esq. 

Carmarthenshire .  John  Lavelin  Luxley,  of  Lletherllecestry,  Esq. 

Glamorganshire  .  Frederick  Fredericks,  of  Duffryn,  Esq. 

Pembrokeshire .  David  Davis,  of  Caernachenwen,  Esq. 

Radnorshire  . .  Thos.  Evans,  of  Llwynbarried,  Esq. 

NORTH  WALES. 

Angleseyshire  . . .  Sir  John  Williams,  of  Bodelwyddon,  Bart. 

Carnarvonshire  .  John  Rowlands,  of  Plas-terion,  Esq. 

Denbighshire  .  Edw.  Lloyd,  of  Cefn,  Esq. 

Flintshire . .  Sir  John  Hanmer,  of  Bettisfield  Park,  Bart. 

Merionethshire . *  Wm.  Turner,  of  Croesor,  Esq. 

Montgomeryshire Sir  Chas.  Thos,  Jones,  of  Broadway,  Kt. 
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BIRTHS. 

JANUARY. 

5.  At  Warrington  Grange,  Gloucester, 
the  seat  of  Josiah  Gist,  esq.  the  lion. 
Mrs.  Samuel  Gist,  a  son  and  lieir. 

6.  At  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  the  lady  of 
lieut.-col.  Holloway,  R.  Eng.  a  daughter. 

8.  At  Oxford,  the  wife  of  the  rev. 
E.  B.  Pusey,  regius  professor  of  He¬ 
brew,  a  daughter. 

18.  In  Portland-place,  the  countess  of 
Sheffield,  a  son. 

25.  At  Totton,  the  wife  of  lieut.-col. 
Phipps,  a  daughter. 

26.  In  Eaton-place,  the  Countess  of 
Denbigh,  a  son. 

27.  At  Long  Stowe  Hall,  Cambridge¬ 
shire,  the  lady  Jane  Pym,  a  son. 

29.  At  Rockwood,  the  right  lion,  lady 
Cha.  Churchill,  a  daughter. 

FEBRUARY. 

3.  At  Delamore,  the  seat  of  her  father, 
near  Ivy-bridge,  Devon,  the  wife  of  W. 
Mackworth  Praed,  esq.  barrister-at-law, 
a  daughter. 

O 

6.  At  Ryde,  the  vrife  of  W.  Hughes 
Hughes,  esq.  barrister-at-law,  M.P.  for 
Oxford,  and  Aid.  of  London,  a  daughter. 

—  The  wife  of  the  rev.  Dr.  Buckland, 
canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  a  dau. 

—  At  Bath,  the  Avife  of  the  rev.  sir 
Geo.  Bishopp,  hart,  a  son. 

10.  In  Portland-place,  the  wife  of  sir 
W.  Curtis,  bart.  a  daughter. 

13.  At  Earl’s-Crome-court,  the  lion. 
Mrs.  W.  Coventry,  a  daughter. 

14.  At  Leamington,  the  wife  of  sir  C. 
E.  Carrington,  of  Chalfont  St.  Giles, 
Bucks,  a  daughter. 

16.  At  North  Runcton,  lady  II.  Gur¬ 
ney,  a  daughter. 

—  In  St.  Jaines’s-place,  lady  Kath. 
Jermyn,  a  daughter. 

20.  At  Gosport,  the  wife  of  Capt.  J. 
Burney,  R.N.  a  son. 

21.  At  Vernon-house,  Park-place,  lady 
Suffield,  a  son. 

23.  At  Bloxworth -house,  Dorset,  the 
wife  of  J.  II.  Lethbridge,  esq.  a  daughter. 

25.  At  Wimbledon,  the  wife  of  col. 
Hogg,  a  son. 

29.  In  Rutland-square,  Dublin,  the 
countess  of  Longford,  a  son. 

Lately  In  Mansfield-street,  the  right 
hon.  lady  Petre,  a  son* 


MARCH. 

3.  In  Great  George-street,  W estmins- 
ter,  the  wife  of  Stephen  Lushington, 
D.C.L.  two  sons. 

6.  At  Holkham,  the  lady  Ann  Coke, 
a  daughter. 

13.  At  Merton-college,  Oxford,  lady 
Carmichael  Anstrutlier,  the  rvife  of  the 
rev.  Dr.  Marsham,  a  daughter. 

18.  At  Arundel,  the  wife  of  the  hon. 
and  rev.  Edw.  J.  Tumour,  a  son. 

20.  At  Salisbury,  the  wife  of  the  hon. 
and  rev.  Canon  Bouverie,  a  daughter. 

21.  At  lady  Colchester’s,  in  Monta- 
gtie-place,  Russell-square,  the  wTife  of 
the  hon.  P.  II.  Abbot,  a  son. 

25.  In  Grosvenor-square,  the  lady  of 
J.  A.  Ilankey,  esq.  a  daughter. 

31.  Lady  Elizabeth  Drummond,  a  son. 

Lately.  The  lady  of  the  hon.  and  rev. 
W.  Eden,  of  Christ  Church,  Oxon,  a 
daughter. 

—  The  wife  of  F.T.  Baring,  esq.  a  son. 

—  At  CoAves,  the  wife  of  general 
Brown,  a  son. 

APRIL. 

3.  The  Avife  of  the  rev.  Renn  Dickson 
Hampden,  Bampton  lecturer  at  Oxford, 
a  son. 

—  At  DaA\rlish,  the  ladv  of  sir  Edw. 
Astley,  R.N.  a  son. 

5.  At  Taplow-court,  the  countess  of 
Orkney,  a  daughter. 

10.  At  Egliam-park,  the  Avife  of  lieut.- 
col.  Sahvey,  a  son  and  heir. 

16.  The  Avife  of  W.  Lytton  Bulvver, 
esq.  M.P.  a  son. 

17.  The  lady  of  the  right  hon.  sir  Ro¬ 
bert  Peel,  bait,  a  daughter. 

19.  At  Moorepark,  the  right  hon.  the 
countess  of  Mountcashel,  a  son. 

21.  The  lady  of  the  hon.  and  rev.  II. 
Montmorency,  a  son. 

23.  At  Stonor-park,  the  wife  of  Tho. 
Stonar,  esq.  a  daughter. 

27.  At  Cambridge,  the  hon.  Mrs.  W. 
To  wry  Law,  a  daughter. 

MAY. 

7.  At  Exbury-house,  near  Southamp¬ 
ton,  the  lady  Georgiana  Mitford,  a  son. 

13.  At  Penenden-heath,  the  Avife  of 
lieut.-col.  Tod,  a  daughter. 

15.  At  the  Royal  Naval  Hospital,  the 
lady  of  commissioner  sir  J.  A.  Gordon, 
a  daughter* 
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15.  At  Somerhill,  the  lady  of  the  right 
hon.  sir  Stratford  Canning,  a  son. 

—  In  Hill-street,  the  wife  of  lieut.- 
col.  W.  Burrows,  a  son. 

17.  At  Wadhay-house,  Devon,  the 
wife  of  Win.  Baniield,  esq.  high  consta¬ 
ble  and  warden  of  Hemiock-castle,  a  son. 

22.  In  Lincoln’s  Inn-fields,  the  wife 
of  W.  T.  Copeland,  esq.  M.P.  and  Aid. 
a  son. 

25.  At  Plymouth,  the  lady  of  Chas. 
Whitford,  esq.  a  son. 

27.  At  Cheltenham,  the  lady  of  G. 
Graham  Blackwell,  esq.  of  Ampnejr- 
park,  Gloucester,  a  son  and  heir. 

—  In  Wilton-crescent,  the  wife  of  G. 
Drummond,  esq.  a  daughter, 

29.  In  John-street,  Berkeley- square, 
lady  Blackett,  a  daughter. 

—  In  Bed  ford-square,  the  wife  of  the 
hon.  Mr.  Justice  Patteson,  a  daughter. 

30.  In  Torring ton-square,  lady  Hin- 
rich,  a  son, 

JUNE. 

2.  At  Elwick-hall,  co.  Durham,  the 
wife  of  the  rev.  J.  Allan  Park,  a  son. 

7.  At  Skendleby,  Lincolnshire,  the 
wife  of  major  E.  Brakenbury,  a  son. 

12.  At  Mount  Radford-park,  the  lady 
of  lieut.-col.  Denty,  a  daughter, 

Lately.  In  Berkeley-square,  lady  Julia 
Hobhouse,  a  daughter. 

JULY. 

5.  At  Calke  Abbey,  Derbyshire,  the 
lady  of  Sir  G.  Crewe,  bart.  a  son. 

8.  At  Queen-street,,  May-fair,  the  wife 
of  lieut.-col.  the  hon.  S.  O,  Grady,  M.P. 
a  son  and  heir. 

15.  At  Brighton,  the  hon.  Mrs.  Ander¬ 
son,  a  son. 

—  At  Ily de-park-corner,  the  wife  of 
J.  J.  Tollemache,  esq.  a  son  and  heir. 

—  In  Harley-street,  the  wife  of  John 
Forbes,  esq.  M.P.  a  son. 

16.  Lady  Charlotte  Lane  Fox,  of  twin 
daughters. 

O 

— •  At  his  seat,  the  Cedars,  the  wife  of 
lieut.-col.  Leister  F.  Stanhope,  C.B.  a 
daughter. 

—  At  Baring-place,  Exeter,  the  wife 
of  col.  Delamain,  C.B.  a  son. 

—  At  Branston-hall,  near  Lincoln, 
the  wife  of  the  hon.  A.  Leslie  Melville, 
a  daughter. 

20.  At  Cheltenham,  the  wife  of  lieut.- 
col*  Hogge,  a  daughter. 


21.  At  Wells,  Norfolk,  the  wife  of 
lieut.-col.  Cassidy.  31st  toot,  a  son. 

29.  At  Charlemont-villa,  near  Dublin, 
the  lady  of  the  hon.  Isaac  Bane  Phipps, 
of  H.M.  late  Council,  Eerbice,  a  daugh¬ 
ter. 

30.  At  the  Gothic,  Iventish-town,  the 
lady  of  sir  James  Williams,  a  son. 

31.  At  Blyth,  near  Bawtry,  lady  Bou- 
verie,  a  daughter. 

Lately .  At  Enfield-house,  the  hon. 
Mrs.  de  Blaquiere,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Woodchester-park,  Gloucester¬ 
shire,  the  hon.  Mrs.  More  ton,  a  son. 

AUGUST. 

2.  At  Bath-house,  Piccadilly,  lady 
Henry  Thynne,  a  son. 

4.  In  Dublin,  lady  Harriet  Fowler,  a 
daughter. 

—  At  Titchborne,  the  right  hon.  lady 
Dormer,  a  daughter. 

8.  The  wife  of  II.  J.  Baillie,  barrister- 
at-law,  a  daughter. 

9.  At  Minesteed-lodge,  lady  Catharine 
Buckley,  a  daughter. 

15.  At  Cole  or  ton-hall,  Leicestershire, 
the  lady  of  sir  H.  W.  Beaumont,  bart.  a 
son. 

19.  In  Portland-place,  the  lady  of  sir 
II.  Willock,  a  son. 

24.  At  Brighton,  lady  Garvagh,  a  son. 

29.  At  Buckland,  Berkshire,  the  wrife 
of  Robert  George  Throckmorton,  esq. 
M.P.  a  daughter. 

30.  At  Leigh-court,  Somersetshire, 
the  wife  of  P.  J.  Miles,  esq.  M.P.  a  son. 

SEPTEMBER. 

5.  In  Bedford-place,  the  wife  of  W. 
T.  Jemmett,  esq.  barrister-at-law,  a  son. 

6.  In  Park-street,  Grosvenor-square, 
the  lady  Elizabeth  Trefusis,  a  daughter. 

10.  At  Fairfield,  Somersetshire,  the 
wife  of  sir  Peregrine  Palmer  Acland,  bt, 
a  daughter. 

11.  At  Old  Windsor,  the  hon,  Mrs. 
Every,  a  daughter. 

17.  At  the  Forbury,  Reading,  the  wife 
of  the  rev.  F.  Valpy,  a  son. 

— -  At  Edinburgh,  the  lady  of  colonel 
Pitman,  C.B.  E.  I.  C.  a  son. 

20.  The  wife  of  the  rev.  T.  Grinfield, 
Clifton,  a  son. 

—  At  Uddens-house,  Dorset,  the  lady 
of  lieut.-col.  sir  James  Frazer,  bart.  a 
son. 

21.  At  Hartham-park,  Wilts,  the  wife 
of  H.  H,  Joy,  es(p  a  son  and  heir. 
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22.  At  the  Palace,  Hereford,  the  lady 
of  the  bishop  of  Hereford,  a  daughter. 

23.  At  Brighton,  the  wife  of  captain 
Richard  Blunt,  a  daughter. 

25.  The  wife  of  William  Kennaway, 
esq.  mayor  of  Exeter,  a  son. 

27.  At  Cave-castle,  in  the  county  of 
Y  ork,  the  lady  of  the  lion.  Air.  Stourton, 
a  son. 

OCTOBER. 

1.  At  Teignmouth,  the  wife  of  Richard 
Corbet,  of  Adderley-hall,  Shropshire, 
esq.  a  son  and  heir. 

8.  At  Rempstone,  Dorsetshire,  the 
lady  Caroline  Calcraft,  a  daughter. 

9.  At  Easton  Neston,  in  the  county 
of  Northampton,  the  countess  of  Pomfret, 
a  son. 

12.  At  Gen.  Prole's,  Cheltenham,  the 
wife  of  captain  G.  Prole,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Maize-hill,  Greenwich-park, 
the  wife  of  Stacey  Grimaldi,  esq.  F.S.A. 
a  son. 

14.  At  Coupland-castle,  Northumber¬ 
land,  the  wife  of  M.  Culley,  esq.  a  son 
and  heir. 

21.  At  Bly tli -hall,  the  lady  of  W. 
Stratford  Dugdale,  esq.  M.P.  a  daughter. 

—  The  viscountess  Tumour,  a  daugh. 

23.  In  Park-street,  Grosvenor-square, 
the  lady  of  sir  John  Montague  Burgoyne, 
bai  t,  a  son  and  heir. 

24.  The  wife  of  George  H.  R.  Harri¬ 
son,  esq.  of  the  Ileralds’-college,  a 
daughter. 

—  At  Milford-house,  Hants,  the  lady 
of  lieut.-col.  d’Arcy,  a  son. 

28.  At  Castle-hill,  Devon,  the  seat  of 
earl  Fortescue,  lady  Elizabeth  Courtenay, 
a  son. 

— •  At  St.  Petersburgh,  the  empress  of 
Russia,  a  son. 

Lately.  At  Anglesey-place,  the  wife  of 
lieut.-col.  Henderson,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Bicester-house,  the  viscountess 
Chetwynd,  a  daughter. 

—  In  Sackville-street,  London,  the 
viscountess  Valletort,  a  son  and  heir. 

—  In  Ilertford-street,  the  lady  of  sir 
Culling  Eardley  Smith,  a  daughter. 

NOVEMBER. 

5.  In  Whitehall-place,  lady  Henley,  a 
son. 

8.  At  Aberystwith,  the  wife  of  lieut.- 
col.  W.  T.  Baker,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Harrow,  the  lady  of  the  rev. 
Dr.  Longley,  a  son. 


9.  At  Walton  Rectory,  near  Glaston¬ 
bury,  the  lady  John  Thynne,  a  son. 

11.  In  Hamilton-place,  the  countess 
Gower,  a  son. 

25.  At  Caplieaton,  Northumberland, 
the  seat  of  sir  John  E.  Swinburne,  bart. 
the  wife  of  J.  W.  Bowden,  esq.  a  daugh. 

—  At  Wolverstone-park,  Suffolk, 
Airs.  Ralph  Berners,  a  daughter. 

26.  At  Everton-house,  near  Lyming- 
ton,  the  wife  of  lieut.-col.  H.  Roberts,  a 
son. 

30.  The  wife  of  Walter  Wilkins,  esq. 
of  Macslough- castle,  a  son  and  heir. 

—  At  Billing,  Kent,  the  hon.  Airs. 
Nevill,  a  son. 

—  At  Hackness-liall,  the  lady  of  sir 
J.  Y.  B.  Johnstone,  bt.  ALP.  a  daughter. 

—  At  Bordean-house,  Hants,  the  right 
hon.  lady  Alaria  Saunderson,  a  daughter. 

DECEAIBER. 

2.  At  Kilve-court,  Somerset,  the  wife 
of  captain  Luttrell,  a  son. 

—  At  Tregunter,  the  wife  of  major 
Gwynne  Holford,  a  daughter. 

4.  At  Alontague-house,  Lambridge, 
the  wife  of  lieut.-col.  II.  Griffiths,  a 
daughter. 

10.  At  Cornhill-house,  the  wife  of  LI. 
J.  W.  Collingwood,  esq.  of  Lilburn- 
Tower,  high-sheriff  of  Northumberland, 
a  daughter. 

11.  At  Titchborne-park,  Hampshire, 
the  wife  of  lieut.-col.  Charles  Talbot,  a 
son. 

14.  At  the  house  of  her  mother,  the 
countess  of  Sandwich,  the  countess  of 
Walewska,  a  daughter. 

24.  The  wife  of  Air.  R.  Lander,  the 
celebrated  African  traveller,  a  son. 

30.  The  wife  of  T.  H.  Alarshall,  esq. 
barrister,  Leeds,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Sand  well,  Staffordshire,  the 
countess  of  Dartmouth,  a  daughter. 

—  In  Spring-gardens,  the  lady  Sey¬ 
mour,  a  daughter. 

—  The  hon.  Airs.  Martin,  wife  of 
captain  Fanshawe  Alartin,  R.N.  a  son. 

—  At  Castle-goring,  Sussex,  the  hon. 
Airs.  Pechell,  a  daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

JANUARY. 

4.  Ed.  Hobhouse,  esq.  son  of  the  late 
Sir  Benj.  Hobhouse,  bart.  to  the  hon. 
Hester  Charlotte  Graves. 
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5.  At  Marston,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of 
Cork,  the  rev.  John  Bramston,  to  Clara 
Sandford,  only  dau.  of  major-gen.  6ir 
Nich.  Trant. 

—  At  St.  Pancras  Church,  capt.  Gard¬ 
ner,  to  Hellen,  dau.  of  the  late  P.  Car- 
negy,  esq.  of  Lower  Forfarshire. 

10.  At  Ilfracombe,  John  Somers  Down, 
M.D.  to  Jane,  the  third  dau.  of  rear- 
admiral  Bowen. 

—  AtTettenhall,  FI.  Straubenzee,  esq. 
of  Spenithorne,  Yorkshire,  and  late  of 
14th  light  dragoons,  to  Henrietta,  eldest 
dau.  of  sir  J.  Wrottesley,  bart.  M.P.  and 
niece  to  the  earl  of  Tankerville. 

—  At  the  Savoy,  C.  Thomson,  esq. 
attorney-gen.  of  St.  Kitts,  and  eldest  son 
of  the  late  C.  Thomson,  esq.  to  Maria, 
only  dau.  of  N.  Byrne,  esq.  of  Lancaster- 
place. 

—  At  St.  James’s,  Robert,  eldest  son 
of  Robert  Snow,  esq.  of  Saville-row,  to 
Georgiana,  eldest  dau.  of  Roger  Kynas- 
ton,  esq.  of  St.  James’s-place. 

—  Hensleigh  Wedgwood,  esq.  third 
son  of  Josiah  Wedgwood,  esq.  of  Maer- 
hall,  Staffordshire,  to  Frances  Emma, 
dau.  of  the  right  hon.  sir  J.  Mackintosh, 
M.P. 

—  At  St.  James’s,  Gibbs  Crawfurd 
Antrobus,  esq.,  of  Eaton-hall,  Cheshire, 
M.P.,  to  Charlotte,  second  dau.  of  lady 
Charlotte  Crofton,  and  sister  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  lord  Crofton. 

19.  At  Awliscombe,  major  Prideaux, 
son  of  the  late  sir  John  Wilmot  Prideaux, 
bart.,  of  Netlierton,  Devon,  to  Frances, 
dau,  of  the  rev.  W.  E.  Fitzthomas,  Aw¬ 
liscombe. 

—  At  Clapham,  F.  Stainforth,  esq., 
nephew  of  sir  Thomas  Baring,  bart.,  to 
Eliza,  eldest  dau.  of  John  Thornton,  esq., 
and  grand  dau.  of  Samuel  Thornton,  esq. 
formerly  M.P.  for  Hull. 

—  At  Mary-le-bone  church,  viscount 
Tumour,  eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  Win- 
terton,  to  Maria,  third  dau.  of  sir  Peter 
Pole,  bart. ;  and  at  the  same  time,  Thos. 
Eaton  Swettenham,  esq.,  to  Wilhelmina, 
his  second  dau. 

23.  At  St.  Ann’s,  Dublin,  lieut.-col. 
Seymour  Blane,  son  of  sir  Gilbert  Blane, 
bart.  to  Eliza,  eldest  dau.  of  John  Armit, 
esq.  of  Kildare-street. 

Lately,  At  Trinity  church,  Mary-le- 
bone,  C.  Woodcock,  esq.  of  Park-cres¬ 
cent,  Portland-place,  to  the  hon.  Louisa 
lady  Edmonstone,  dau.  of  Beaumont  late 
lord  Hotham. 

—  The  hon.  St.John  Butler,  second 
eon  of  lord  Dunboyne,  to  Anna  Maria, 


relict  of  J.  Fitzpatrick,  of  Spidale,  Gal¬ 
way. 

FEBRUARY. 

9.  At  St.  Martin’s,  sir  Culling  Eardley 
Smith,  bart.  to  Isabella,  dau.  of  the  late 
Thomas  W.  Carr,  esq.  of  Frognal,  Hamp¬ 
stead. 

—  At  Oswestry,  sir  Baldwin  Leigh¬ 
ton,  of  Loton-park,  Salop,  bart.  to  Mary, 
dau.  of  T.  N.  Parker,  of  Sweeney-hall. 

—  Lieut.-col.  II.  W.  Barton,  eldest 
son  of  the  late  gen.  Barton,  of  Waterfoot, 
in  the  county  of  Fennanagh,  to  Mary 
Caroline,  eldest  dau.  of  R.  Johnston,  esq. 
of  Kinlough-house,  in  the  county  of  Lei¬ 
trim. 

—  At  Thorpe,  near  Bridlington,  capt. 
Beaumont,  to  the  hon.  Susan  H.  B.  Mac¬ 
donald,  fourth  dau.  of  lord  Macdonald. 

14.  At  Mary-le-bone  church,  W.  Pos- 
tlethwaite,  esq.  of  Hambrook-house, 
Sussex,  to  Eliza,  second  dau.  of  the  late 
sir  W.  Elias  Taunton,  of  Grand-pont. 

—  At  St.  Asaph,  W.  O.  Stanley,  son 
of  sir  J.  T.  Stanley,  of  Alderley-park, 
bart.  to  Ellen,  sister  of  sir  J.  Williams, 
of  Bodelwyddan,  bart. 

16.  At  St.  James’s,  G.  Lake  Russell, 
esq.  youngest  son  of  the  right  hon.  sir 
Henry  Russell,  to  the  lady  Caroline 
Alicia  Diana  Pery,  youngest  daughter  of 
the  earl  of  Limerick. 

21.  At  Peover,  in  the  county  of  Ches¬ 
ter,  the  rev.  Georg©  Pitt,  to  Charlotte 
Augusta,  third  dau.  of  sirFI.  Mainwaring 
Mainwaring,  bart.  of  Over  Peover. 

22.  At  Heavitree,  the  rev.  J.  E.  Allen, 
to  Laura  Eliz.  eldest  dau.  of  sir  H.  M. 
Farrington,  of  Spring-lawn,  bart. 

—  At  Hawrsted,  Suffolk,  Miss  Cullum, 
only  child  of  the  rev.  sir  Gery  Cullum, 
bart.  of  Hardwick-house,  to  Thomas  Gib¬ 
son,  esq.  of  Theberton,  Suffolk. 

23.  At  Madras,  major  Leggett,  to 
Caroline,  youngest  dau.  of  sir  Robert 
Baker, of  Montagu-place,  Russell-square. 

28.  At  Bideford,  Devon,  the  rev.  John 
Pyke,  rector  of  Parracombe,  to  Ellen, 
dau.  of  the  late  T.  Burnard,  esq. 

—  At  St.  George’s  Hanover-square, 
Capt.  G.  St.  John  Mildmay,  R.N.,  to 
Mary,  widow  of  the  late  J.  Morritt,  esq, 

MARCH. 

1.  At  Bessingby,  H.  B.  Darby,  esq. 
to  Harriet,  dau.  of  the  late  Harrington 
Hudson,  esq.  of  Bessingby-hall,  and 
niece  to  the  duchess  of  Leeds. 
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2.  At  York,  the  rev.  William  Henry 
Dixon,  canon  resident  of  York,  to  Mary 
Ann,  eldest  dau.  of  late  adm.  Robinson, 
of  York. 

5.  At  Hardwicke,  lieutenant-col.  B. 
Chapman  Browne,  to  Mary  Anne,  dau. 
of  J.  F.  Lloyd  Baker,  esq.  of  Hardwicke- 
court,  Gloucester. 

8.  At  Trinity  church,  Mary-le-bonne, 
C.  Des  Voeux,  esq.  eldest  son  of  sir  C. 
Des  Voeux,  hart,  to  the  hon.  Frances 
Henrietta  Law,  youngest  dau.  of  the  late 
lord  Ellenborough. 

10.  At  Paris,  Mons.  Sebastien  Stanis¬ 
las  Hode,  of  Rouen,  son  of  lieut.-col. 
Hode,  Chevalier  de  la  Legion  d’Honneur, 
to  Eliza,  eldest  dau.  of  John  Robson, 
esq.  of  Hamilton-place,  London. 

22.  At  Rathmullan  church,  Charles 
Rea,  esq.  to  Anne,  second  dau.  of  the 
late  sir  Thomas  Lighton,  bart.  of  New- 
ville,  in  the  county  of  Dublin. 

23.  At  Hunsdon,  H.  Warre,  esq.  to 
Mary,  third  daughter  of  Nicholson  Cal¬ 
vert,  NLP.  of  Hunsdon-house,  Herts. 

28.  At  Buckby,  Leicestershire,  the 
rev.  G.  Straton,  rector  of  Somersall  Her¬ 
bert,  Derbyshire,  nephew  to  the  late  earl 
of  Roden,  to  Elinor-Katherine,  dau.  of 
Richard  Norman,  of  Melton  Mowbray, 
and  niece  to  the  duke  of  Rutland. 


APRIL. 

2.  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square, 
the  hon.  Samuel  Hay,  second  son  of  the 
late  earl  of  Errol,  to  Louisa,  only  dau.  of 
the  hon,  D.  Pleydell  Bouverie. 

5.  At  Mary-le-bonne  church,  col. 
Berkeley  Drummond,  to  Maria,  dau.  of 
the  late  William  Arthur  Crosbie,  esq. 

10.  At  Hay  dor,  in  the  county  of  Lin¬ 
coln,  sir  E.  Cholmeley  Dering,  bart.  of 
Surrenden  Dering,  Kent,  to  the  hon.  Jane 
Edwardes,  dau.  of  lord  Kensington. 

11.  At  Plymouth,  the  hon.  Catharine 
Savary  de  Courcy,  widow  of  the  late  hon. 
Michael  de  Courcy,  capt.  R.N.  to  W. 
Ball,  esq.  of  Salcombe,  Devon. 

14,  At  Chester,  Thomas  Marshall,  esq. 
of  Hartford-beach,  to  Agnes  Phoebe,  4th 
daughter  of  late  Digby  Legard,  esq.  of 
W atton-abhey,  Yorkshire. 

23.  At  Hastings,  Chas.  Strickland, 
esq.  to  Eliz.  eldest  dau.  of  H.  Deacon, 
esq.  of  Long  (Toss  House,  Glamorgan¬ 
shire. 

26.  At  St.  Margaret’s,  Westminster, 
the  rev.  C.  Blathwayt,  rector  ol  Lang- 
ridge,  Somerset,  to  Anne  Linley,  eldest 


daughter  of  W.  G.  Rose,  esq.  of  Parlia¬ 
ment-street. 

— ■  At  Southampton,  col.  Le  Fevre, 
E.  I.  C.  to  Elinor,  third  dau.  of  the  hon. 
P.  B.  de  Blaquiere,  of  Enfield-house. 

—  At  Malpas,  B.  Leigh  Trafford,  esq. 
of  Oughtrington-hall,  Chester,  to  Eliza 
Frances,  second  daughter  of  Thomas  Tar- 
leton,  esq.  of  Chorlton-lodge, 

30.  At  St.  Mary’s  Mary-le-bone,  the 
rev.  sir  T.  Gery  Cullum,  bart.  of  Hard¬ 
wicke  house,  near  Bury,  to  Miss  Lloyd, 
of  Kingston  co.  of  Dublin. 

—  At  Trinity  church,  Mary-le-bone, 
H.  T.  Lumsdon,  esq.  of  Cushnie,  Aber¬ 
deenshire,  to  Susanna,  third  dau.  of  N. 
B.  Edmonstone,  esq.  of  Portland-place. 

MAY. 

2.  At  Cambridge,  the  rev.  R.  Duf- 
field,  B.D.,  rector  of  Fratting  with  Tho- 
rington,  Essex,  to  Sophia  Barbara,  eldest 
dau.  of  the  late  rev.  T.  Kerricli,  princi¬ 
pal  librarian  of  the  university. 

3.  At  New  church,  Mary-le-bone, 
capt.  Geo.  Hill,  royal  Horse  Guards, 
eldest  son  of  sir  R.  Hill,  to  Jane,  dau.  of 
Thos.  Borough,  of  Chetwynd-park,  esq. 

5.  At.  St.  George’s  Hanover-square, 
lieut-gen.  sir  Rufane  Donkin,  to  Lady 
Anna  Maria  Elliot,  dau.  of  the  late  and 
sister  to  the  present  earl  ofMinto. 

7.  At  All  Souls  church,  the  rev.  H. 
Fludyer,  to  Augusta,  dau.  of  sir  Rich. 
Borough,  bart. 

14.  At  St.  George’s,  sir  F.  Ilervey 
Bathurst,  bart.  of  Clarendon-park,  Wilts, 
to  Louisa  Mary,  dau.  of  the  late  W. 
Smitlie,  esq.  of  Bambridge  Hants,  and 
niece  to  Mrs.  Fitzlierbert. 

15.  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  major 
Julius  George  Griffiths,  principal  com- 
missary  of  ordnance  at  that  presidency, 
to  the  widow  of  the  late  lieutenant-col. 
Williams. 

22.  At  Hal  ton  Chapel,  in  Cheshire, 
hon.  Richard  Bootle  Wilbraham,  eldest 
son  of  lord  Skelmersdale,  to  Jessy,  third 
dau.  of  sir  Rich.  Brooke,  hart,  of  Norton 
Priory. 

24.  At  All  Souls  Church,  Mary-le- 
bone,  James  Brabazon,  of  Mornington 
house,'  co.  Meath,  esq.  to  Amelia,  only 
dau.  of  sir  H.  E.  Austen,  of  Slialford- 
house,  Surrey. 

28.  At  St.  George,  Hanover-square, 
vis.  Boyle,  to  Emily  Henrietta,  youngest 
dau.  of  lord  George  Seymour. 

Lately.  In  Dublin,  Crofton  Moore 
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Vandeleur,  esq.  to  the  lady  Grace  Toler, 
dau.  of  the  earl  of  Norbury. . 

w 

JUNE. 

2.  At  St.  Mary-le-bone  church,  John 
Alves  Arbuthnot,  esq.,  second  son  of 
the  late  sir  W.  Arbuthnot,  bait,  to  Mary 
eldest  dau.  of  G.  Arbuthnot,  esq.  of 
Elderslie  lodge,  Surrey. 

—  At  Acton,  the  rev.  Richard 
Stewart  Evelyn  Forster  to  Cath.  Frances, 
daughter  of  the  late  F.  L.  Austin,  esq. 

14.  At  Gaddesby,  John  Ewart,  esq. 
of  Liverpool,  to  Eliza,  only  dau.  of  lieut- 
col.  Cheney,  C.B.  of  Gaddesby,  Leices¬ 
tershire. 

16.  At  Worthing,  lieut. -col.  Riddall, 
K.H.  to  Mary- Anne,  dau.  of  the  late  Geo. 
Daysh,  esq. 

20.  At  Edinburgh,  A.  H.  Urmston, 
esq.  to  Margaret,  third  dau.  of  Gen.  Gra¬ 
ham,  Stirling,  of  Duchray  and  Auchyle, 
Stirlingshire. 

F  21.  At  Chester-le-street,  col.  Bell,  of 
Benton,  Northumberland,  late  of  the 
86th  reg.  to  Emma-Donna,  dau.  of  the 
late  Isaac  Cookson,  esq.  of  Whiteliill, 
Durham. 

21.  At  St.  James’s,  the  right  lion. 
F.  J.  lord  Monson,  to  Theodosia, 
youngest  dau.  of  L.  Blacker,  of  Newent, 
county  of  Gloucestershire,  esq. 

—  At  Catton,  Norwich,  the  rev.  E. 
H.  Ravenliill,  to  Alicia-Honoria-Har- 
riette,  only  child  of  G.  F.  Harvey,  esq. 
and  grand  -  daughter  of  the  earl  of 
Cavan. 

2l«  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover- square, 
the  hon.  and  rev.  Everard  Robert  Bruce 
Fielding,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Denbigh, 
and  rector  of  Stapleton,  Shropshire,  to 
Miss  Roughey,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  sir  J.  F.  F.  Boughey,  bart. 

22.  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square, 
London,  viscount  Acheson,  son  of  the 
earl  of  Gosford,  to  lady  Theodosia  Bra- 
bazon,  only  daughter  of  the  earl  of 
Meath. 

25.  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square, 
Wm.  Tobias  Langdon,  esq.  to  Margaret, 
dau.  of  the  rev.  Dr.  Sampson,  rector  of 
Groton,  Suffolk. 

26.  At  All  Souls,  Langham-piace, 
lieut. -col.  Alex.  Maclachlan,  11. A.  to 
Eliz.-Mary-Harvey,  dau.  of  late  col. 
Colebrooke,  R.A. 

Lately.  Rev.  R.  I.  Wilberforce,  vicar 
of  East  Farieigh,  Kent,  son  of  W.  Wil¬ 
berforce,  esq.  formerly  M.P.  for  York¬ 


shire,  to  Agnes-Frances-Everilda,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  ven.  arch.  Wrangham. 

—  Rev.  C.  Whicheote,  brother  of  the 
late  sir  T.  Whichcote,  bart.  to  Harriet, 
daughter  of  the  late  T.  Tryon,  esq.  of 
Bulwick,  Northampton. 

JULY* 

5.  At  St.  James’s,  captain  H.  Vyner, 
to  the  hon.  Mary  Gertrude,  second 
daughter  of  lord  Grantham. 

10.  At  Christ  church,  Mary-le-bone, 
captain  F.  Madan,  E.I.C.  to  Harriet, 
daughter  of  the  late  sir  James  Graham, 
bart.  of  Netherby,  Cumberland. 

—  At  Bridgwater,  Joseph  Anstice, 
professor  of  classical  literature,  at  King’s 
college,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  J. 
Ruscombe  Poole,  esq. 

15.  At  Paris,  sir  Ferdinand  Richard 
Acton,  bart.  of  Aldenham,  Salop,  to 
Mademoiselle  de  Dalberg,  only  daughter 
of  the  duke  de  Dalberg,  peer  of  France. 

18.  At  Broadway,  the  viscomte  de 
Yisme,  eldest  son  of  col.  comte  deVisme, 
of  Exmouth >  to  Elizabeth  Carter,  second 
daughter  of  the  rev.  W.  Palmer,  D.D. 
vicar  of  Yarcombe,  Devon. 

—  At  Barlbro,  Derbyshire,  the  rev. 
Christopher  Alderson,  to  Georgiana, 
fourth  daughter  of  the  late  John  Peel, 
esq.  Pastures-house. 

—  At  Ripon,  T.  Grimston,  M.D.  to 
Anne  Maria  Fynes  Clinton,  daughter  of 
the  late  rev.  Dr.  Fynes  Clinton,  preb.  of 
Westminster. 

19.  At  Steeple  Aston,  James  Mon- 
crieff  Melville,  esq.  of  Priestden,  Fife- 
shire,  to  Augusta,  daughter  of  the  late 
vice-admiral  Lechmere. 

21.  At  the  house  of  Arthur  Clegg, 
esq.  Irwell  Bank,  co.  Lancaster,  sir  Row¬ 
land  Hill  of  Hawkstone,  bart.  M.P.  for 
Shropshire,  to  Ann,  dau.  of  the  late  Jo¬ 
seph  Clegg,  esq.  of  Peplow  hall. 

- — •  At  Mary -la-bonne,  the  rev.  John 
Cecil  Hall,  son  of  the  late  dean  of  Dur¬ 
ham,  to  Frances  Amelia,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  hon.  col.  Wingfield  Stratford,  of 
Addington-place,  Kent ;  and  on  the  same 
day,  John  Malcolm,  esq.  youngest  ‘  son 
of  Neill  Malcolm,  esq.  of  Poltallocli, 
Argyllshire,  to  Isabella  Harriet,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  hon.  col.  Wingfield 
Stratford. 

—  At  St.  Mary-le-bone  church,  sir 
John  Mansel,  bart.  to  Maria  Georgiana, 
only  daughter  of  the  late  hon.  and  rev. 
the  Champion  Dymoke,  and  sister  to  the 
present  champion. 
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21*  At  Bridlington,  Charles  Swabey, 
esq.  of  Gristhorpe,  near  Scarborough, 
to  Eliza,  second  daughter  of  H.  Boynton, 
esq.  of  Bridlington  Quay,  and  niece  of 
sir  Francis  Boynton,  bait,  of  Burton 
Agnes. 

23.  At  West  Moisey,  the  seat  of  the 
right  lion.  J.  W.  Croker,  George  Barrow, 
esq.  eldest  son  of  John  Barrow,  esq. 
secretary  of  the  admiralty,  to  Miss 
Croker. 

24.  At  Kushbrooke,  Suffolk,  major 
Eden,  of  the  Connaught  Bangers,  to 
Fanny  Georgiana,  third  daughter  of 
lieutenant-colonel  Rushbrooke. 

—  At  Brightwell,  Oxon,  J.  More 
Molyneux,  esq.  of  Loseley-park,  Surrey, 
to  Caroline  Isabella  Lowndes,  eldest 
daughter  of  W.  F.  Lowndes  Stone,  esq. 
of  Brightwell-park,  Oxon. 

—  At  Barton  Segrave,  Ambrose 
Isted,  esq.  of  Ecton,  in  the  county  of 
Northampton,  to  Eleanor  Elizabeth, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  hon.  and  rev.  11. 
B.  Stopford,  rector  of  Barton  Seagrave, 
and  canon  of  Windsor. 

31.  At  South  Stoneham,  the  rev.  ,T. 
Crawford,  to  Eleanor,  fourth  daughter  of 
vice-admiral  sir  E.  Foote,  K.  C.  B.  of 
Higlifi eld-house,  Southampton. 

—  Rev.  Gilbert  Blackburne,  to  Char¬ 
lotte  Burgoyne,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  sir  Montagu  Burgoyne,  bart.  of 
Sutton-park,  Bedfordshire. 

—  At  Trinidad,  his  excellency  ma¬ 
jor-general  sir  Lewis  Grant,  governor  of 
the  island,  to  Isabella-Elizabeth,  only 
daughter  of  the  late  A.  Grant,  esq.  of 
Tullochgriban,  N.B. 

Lately.  At  Ingestrie,  the  lion,  and  rev. 
A.  C.  Talbot,  son  of  earl  Talbot,  to  Har¬ 
riet,  daughter  of  the  late  II.  C.  Aston, 
esq.  of  Aston-hall. 

—  In  Paris,  the  chevalier  Bressand 
de  Chevigney,  to  the  hon.  Julia  Roper 
Curzon,  eldest  daughter  of  lord  Teyn- 
ham. 


AUGUST. 

1.  At  Mary-le-bone  church,  J.  II.  R. 
Chichester,  eldest,  son  of  Dr.  Chichester, 
to  Grace  Mary,  daughter  of  the  late  sir 
E.  Knatchbull. 

2.  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square, 
sir  Richard  Bulkeley  Williams  Bulkeley, 
of  Baron-hill,  in  the  county  of  Anglesey, 
bart.  M.P.  to  Maria  Frances,  the  only 
daughter  of  sir  Thomas  Stanley  Massey 
Stanley,  of  Hooton,  in  the  county  of 


Chester,  bart.  and  grand-daughter  of 
lady  Haggerston,  of  Haggerston-castle, 
N  orthumberland . 

4.  At  St.  James’s,  the  viscount  Syd- 

*  */ 

ney,  to  lady  Emily  Paget,  daughter  of 
the  marquess  of  Anglesey. 

8.  At  Wimbledon,  R.  B.  Palliser,  esq. 
to  Fanny,  daughter  of  the  late  J.  Mar¬ 
ry  at,  esq.  M.P. 

9.  At  St.  James’s,  lieut.-col.  Elliott, 
E.  I.  C.  of  Burley-house,  Plymouth,  to 
Catherine  Charlotte,  daughter  of  the  late 
Andrew  Tracey,  esq.  of  Gascoyne-place, 
Plymouth. 

• —  At  Handsworth,  John  Rawlins, 
esq.  of  Edgbaston,  near  Birmingham,  to 
Sarah,  daughter  of  the  late  lieut.-colonel 
Arclibold  Mac  Donnell,  of  Lochgarry. 

—  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square, 
lord  viscount  Howick,  to  miss  Maria 
Copley,  youngest  daughter  of  sir  Joseph 
Copley,  of  Sprotborough,  bart. 

13.  At  Welwyn,  Herts,  John  Villi ers 
Shelley,  esq.  eldest  son  of  sir  John 
Shelley,  bart.  to  Louisa  Elizabeth  Anne, 
only  child  of  the  rev.  S.  Johnes  Knight, 
of  Henley-hall,  Salop. 

14.  At  Farthinghoe,  Northamptonsh. 
Mich.  Hicks  Beach,  esq.  of  Williamstrip- 
park,  Gloucestersh.  to  Harriet  Victoria, 
second  daughter  of  the  late  John  Stratton, 
esq. 

15.  At  Awliscombe,  the  rev.  Syden- 
ham  Pidsley,  rector  of  Uplowm an,  Devon, 
to  Mary-Ann-Eliza.  eldest  daughter  of 
Harry  Baines  Lott,  esq.  of  Tracey-house, 
M.P.  for  Honiton. 

—  At  Southampton,  Beauchamp,  third 
son  of  the  late  lord  Charles  Beauchamp 
Kerr,  to  Caroline-Eliza,  youngest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  James  Irwin,  esq.  E.I.C. 

16.  At  Penkridge,  Staffordshire,  lord 
Newark,  eldest  son  of  earl  Manvers,  to 
Emily,  second  daughter  of  E.  J.  Little¬ 
ton,  esq.  M.P. 

• —  At  Oxford,  Edward  Thomas  Foley, 
esq.  of  Stoke  Edith-park,  Herefordshire, 
M.P.  to  lady  Emily  Graham,  daughter 
to  the  duke  of  Montrose. 

16.  At  Brighton,  viscount  Bernard,, 
son  of  the  earl  of  Bandon,  to  Catharine 
Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  Thomas  Whit¬ 
more,  esq.  of  Apperley-park,  Shropshire. 

18.  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square, 
the  hon.  Henry  Howard,  eldest  son  of 
lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  to  Eliza,  only 
daughter  of  general  sir  Gordon  Drum¬ 
mond,  G.C.B. 

—  At  Mary-le-bone  Church,  W. 
Goodenough  Hayter,  esq.  barrister-at- 
law,  to  Ann,  eldest  daughter  of  W. 
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Pulsford,  esq.  ef  Wimpole-street. 

21.  At  Dover,  the  rev.  J.  Clarke  Rus¬ 
sell,  of  New  Romney,  Kent,  nephew 
of  sir  H.  Russell,  hart,  to  Mary,  eldest 
daughter  of  H.  L.  Rose,  esq.  of  Bath. 

—  At  Ippoliits,  Herts,  lieutenant-co¬ 
lonel  W alton,  only  son  of  dowager  lady 
Strachan,  to  Harriet  Lucy,  daughter  of 
P.  Harvey  Lovell,  esq.  of  Cole-park, 
Wiltshire. 

22.  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square, 
E.  Bacon,  esq.  eldest  son  of  sir  Edmund 
Bacon,  hart,  of  Raveningham-hall,  Nor¬ 
folk,  to  Louisa,  third  daughter  of  the 
late  W.  Richson,  esq.  of  Rich-hill, 
Armagh. 

— -At  Tooting,  W.  II.  Pattisson,  jun. 
esq.  barrister-at-law,  to  Sarah-Frances, 
only  daughter  of  the  late  Rees  Goring 
Thomas,  esq.  of  Tooting-lodge,  Surrey. 

23.  William  Tyrwhitt  Drake,  esq. 
M.P.  to  Emma,  third  daughter  of  the 
late  Joseph  Halsey,  esq.  of  Gaddesden- 
park,  Herts. 

27.  Arthur  Fane,  esq.  son  of  lieut.- 
general  sir  H.  Fane,  to  Lucy,  eldest 
daughter  of  John  Benett,  esq.  of  Pyt- 
house,  M.P.  for  Wilts. 

28.  At  Bromley,  in  Kent,  J.  Browne, 
esq.  M.P.  to  Esther,  eldest  daughter  of 
J.  Wells,  esq.  of  Bickley-park. 

29.  At  Trinity- church,  St.  Mary-le- 
bone,  the  rev.  M.  J.  Taylor,  vicar  of 
Harrold,  Bedfordshire,  to  Louisa- Ann, 
fifth  daughter  of  sir  William  Curtis,  hart, 
of  Portland-place. 

30.  At  St.  Mary-le-bone  Church,  A. 
W.  Torrens,  esq.  son  of  the  late  major- 
general  sir  H.  Torrens,  adjutant-general, 
to  Maria- Jane,  daughter  of  the  late  gen. 
Murray. 

SEPTEMBER. 

4.  At  Stretton,  county  of  Derby,  W. 
Booth,  esq.  of  Beighton,  (late  major  of 
tire  15th  Hussars),  to  Harriett,  only 
daughter  of  sir  William  Cave  Browne 
Cave,  bart. 

—  C.  W.  Popliam,  of  Trevarno,  esq. 
to  Harriett-Eliz.  daughter  of  the  late 
sir  Vyell  Vyvyan,  bart. 

• —  At  Everton,  Thomas,  eldest  son  of 
T.  Quintin,  esq.  of  Ilatley-park,  Cam¬ 
bridgeshire,  to  Louisa,  third  daughter  of 
W.  Thornton  Astell,  esq.  M.P.  ofEver- 
ton-house,  Bedfordshire. 

5.  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square, 
the  rev.  Evan  Nepean,  son  of  the  late 
Sir  Evan  Nepean,  of  Loder,  Dorset,  bart. 


to  Ann,  daughter  of  sir  Herbert  Jenner, 
knight. 

6.  At  St.  Mary’s  Mary-le-bone,  Edw. 
Berwick  Harwood,  esq.  youngest  son  of 
the  rev.  Dr.  Harwood,  of  Lichfield,  to 
Maria-Frances,  only  daughter  of  Henry 
Jadis,  esq.  of  Bryanstone-square,  niece  of 
the  Viscountess  Goderich,  and  grand¬ 
niece  of  John  the  last  lord  Delaval. 

6.  At  Sampford,  Somerset,  the  rev.  G. 
Bellett,  to  Eliz.  second  daughter  of  the 
late  sir  E.  Denny,  bart.  of  Tralee  Castle, 
Kerry. 

8.  At  Newton  Valence,  R.  Henley 
Payne,  esq.  second  son  of  sir  Peter 
Payne,  bart.  M.P.  of  Knuston-liall,  coun¬ 
ty  of  Northampton,  to  Louisa,  youngest 
daughter  of  Henry  Chawner,  esq.  of 
Newton  Manor-house,  Hants. 

9.  At  Berne,  Charlotte,  daughter  of 
major-general  sir  John  Foster  Fitzgerald, 
to  Otho  Leopold  baron  Eude,  chamber- 
lain  to  the  king  of  Saxony. 

11.  At  St.  James’s,  J.W.  Braine,  esq. 
of  St.  James’s-square,  to  Frances-Ame- 
lia,  second  daughter  of  the  late  Ollyett 
Wood-house,  esq.  advocate-general  of 
Bombay. 

—  At  Chepstow,  Monmouthshire, 
Robert  Gun  Cunningham,  esq.  of  New- 
land-park,  Gloucestershire,  to  the  hon. 
Arabella-Eliza  Perry,  eldest  daughter 
of  viscount  Glentworth. 

14.  At  St.  Mary’s,  Bryanstone-square, 
the  rev.  R.  Allan  Scott,  to  Cordelia, 
only  daughter  of  lieutenant-gen.  White. 

20.  At  Twickenham,  W.  K.  Ashford, 
esq.  nephew  to  the  duchess  dowager  of 
Roxburghe,  to  Maria-Cordelia,  eldest 
daughter  of  lieutenant-colonel  Espinass. 

24.  At  St.  Albans,  .Tames  Adam  Gor¬ 
don,  esq.  M.P.  of  Naish-house,  Bristol, 
to  Catherine,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
late  vice-admiral  Wolley,  of  Clifton. 

25.  At  Teignmouth,  J.  Staunton  Lam¬ 
bert,  esq.  M.P.  to  the  hon.  Camden- 
Eliz.  only  child  of  the  late  Camden 
Gray,  ninth  lord  Kircudbright. 

—  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square, 
the  hon.  Russell  Barrington,  to  Maria, 
only  daughter  of  the  late  John  Lyon, 
esq.  of  Hetton-house,  county  of  Durham. 

OCTOBER. 

\  . -  u. 

1.  At  Cambridge,  the  rev.  T.  Jarrett, 
rector  of  Trunch,  Norfolk,  and  professor 
of  Arabic  in  the  University;  to  Margaret- 
Sarah,  only  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Daw, 
of  Salta sh. 
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At  St,  George’s,  Hanover-square, 
Captain  It.  Wetherell,  nephew  to  sir  C. 
Wether  ell,  to  Editha  Lee  Tebitt,  of 
Park *farm,  Hawkhurst,  Kent. 

t  —7  At  C bailey,  Sussex,  the  rev.  C. 
Goring,  second  son  of  sir  C.  F.  Goring, 
hart,  to  Maria- A  rubella,  eldest  daughter 
of  general  the  hon.  F.  St.  John. 

4.  At  Bath,  W.  Leaf,  esq.  of  Man¬ 
chester,  to  Miss  Rose,  sister  of  sir  G. 
Rose. 

10.  At  Astbury,  Cheshire,  sir  Arch. 
Edmonstone,  bart.  of  Duntreath,  Stir¬ 
lingshire,  to  Emma,  daughter  of  Randle 
Wilbraham,  esq.  of  Rode-hall. 

—  At  Richmond,  the  rev.  P.  Jacob, 
to  Anna,  eldest ;  and  the  rev.  J.  Money, 
to  Charlotte,  third  daughter. of  the  lion, 
and  rev.  G.  Noel. 

12.  At  Addington,  Surry,  the  rev.  J.A. 
AI  right,  to  Harriet- Eliz.  youngest  daugh¬ 
ter  ot  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

14.  At  St.  James’s,  London,  James 
Grant,  esq.  Banffshire,  to  Cecilia  Mar¬ 
garet,  daughter  of  the  late  sir  John 
Leslie,  bart.  of  Findrassie  and  Wardis, 
Morayshire,  N.B. 

17.  At  Barnstaple,  the  rev.  J.  Guard, 
son  or  the  late  General  Guard,  to  Sophia- 
Eliz.  eldest  daughter  of  F.  Kingdon,  esq. 
ot  Great  Torrington. 

22.  At  Badminton,  Geo.  Finch,  esq. 
to  the  Lady  Louisa  E.  Somerset,  fifth 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort. 

23.  At  St.  James’s,  London,  R.O. 
Cave,  esq.  of  Castle  Otway  and  Lisson- 
hall,  county  of  Tipperary,  to  Sophia, 
eldest  daughter  of  sir  Francis  Burdett, 
Bart. 

25.  At  Bath,  the  rev.  Henry  Curtis 
Smith,  third  son  of  sir  John  Wyldbore 
Smith,  bart.  to  Eliz.  daughter  of  the  late 
Edw.  Green,  esq.  of  Hinxton-hall,  Cam¬ 
bridgeshire. 

—  At  Southampton,  Edward  Ald- 
brough  Woodcock,  esq.  to  Miss  Mary 
Martin,  niece  of  lady  Martin. 

30.  At  B  romp  ton,  the  hon.  II.  Arun- 
dell,  to  Eliz.  only  daughter  of  Jos.  Es- 
daile,  esq.  of  Sanderstead-court,  Surrey. 

51.  At  Wellington,  Salop,  R.  Phillips 
Poole,  esq.  eldest  son  of  lieutenant-gen. 
R.  Phillips,  of  Shrewsbury,  to  Eliz.- 
Catherine,  only  child  of  Mr.  B.  Downing. 

—  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square, 
Sam.  Davis,  esq.  to  Louisa,  daughter  of 
general  sir  Robert  Bolton,  of  Swerford- 
park,  Oxon. 

—  Rev.  Atwill  Lake,  of  West  Wal¬ 
ton,  Norfolk,  son  of  the  late  sir  James 
IV  inter  Lake,  bart.  to  Sophia,  daughter 


of  the  late  S.  Turner,  esq.  of  Upper 
Wimpole-street. 

NOVEMBER. 

1.  At  Gordon-castle,  the  marquis  of 
Abercorn,  to  lady  Louisa  Russell,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  duke  of  Bedford. 

7.  At  Gresford,  captain  Mostyn,  R.N. 
of  Llewesog,  Denbighshire,  to  Susanna, 
daughter  of  the  late  J.  S.  Townshend,  esq. 
of  Trevallyn. 

—  At  Rolvenden,  Kent,  major  Wil- 
lock,  to  Charlotte,  only  child  of  the  rev. 
John  R.  Coombe. 

8.  At  West  Wickham,  R.  II.  M. 
Ogle,  esq.  son  of  the  late  colonel  Ogle, 
to  Laura  Kinghorn,  daughter  of  G.  Grif¬ 
fiths,  esq.  of  Kidbrooke,  Kent. 

15.  At  Marylebone-church,  the  rev. 
B.  G.  Bridges,  son  of  the  late  sir  Brook 
W.  Bridges,  bart.  to  Louisa,  daughter  of 
the  late  Charles  Chaplin,  esq.  of  Blank- 
ney,  county  of  Lincoln. 

—  At  Leith-hall,  major  Mitchell,  of 
Ashgrove,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  general 
Hay,  of  Rannes. 

17.  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square, 
the  hon.  George  Lionel  Massey,  third 
son  of  the  late  major-general  lord  Clarina, 
to  Rebecca-Anne,  widow  of  the  late  J. 
Cann,  esq.  of  Ilaverhill-house,  Here¬ 
fordshire. 

20.  At  Clapham,  Edward  Rogers,  esq. 
M.P.  to  Eliza  Casanrajor  Brown,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  H.  Brown,  esq.  E.LC. 

—  At  York,  W.  Blansliard,  esq.  bar¬ 
rister-at-law,  and  recorder  of  Ripon,  to 
Mary- Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late 
R.  S.  Short,  esq.  of  Edlington-grove, 

21.  John  Fitzgerald,  esq.  eldest  son 
of  J.  Fitzgerald,  esq.  M.P.  of  Wherstead- 
lodge,  Suffolk,  to  Augusta  March,  only 
daughter  of  C.  March  Phillips,  esq,  of 
Garendon-park,  M.P.  for  Leicestershire. 

22.  At  Snareston,  Edward  Anthony 
Holden,  esq.  of  Aston-hall,  county  of 
Derby,  to  Susan  Drummond,  only  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  George  Moore,  esq.  of 
Appleby-hall  and  Snareston-lodge,  Lei¬ 
cestershire. 

27.  At  Ilamilton-palace,  Henry  Pel¬ 
ham,  earl  of  Lincoln,  eldest  son  of  the 
duke  of  Newcastle,  to  the  lady  Susan 
Hamilton,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Ha¬ 
milton. 

—  At  the  residence  of  lord  Decies,  in 
Curzon-street,  field-marshal  vise.  Beres- 
ford,  to  the  hon.  Mrs.  Hope,  of  Deep- 
dene. 
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DECEMBER. 

3.  At  Abbot’s  Leigh,  the  rev.  Henry 
S.  Lloyd,  to  Eliz.  eldest  daughter  of 
Philip  J.  Miles,  esq. 

— *  At  Bristol,  Hugh  Tweedy,  esq. 
nephew  of  colonel  Tweedy,  to  Emma 
Doyly  Aplin,  third  daughter  of  the  rev. 
C.  D.  Aplin,  of  Wal ton-grove,  Surrey. 

27.  At  Backford,  Cheshire,  Emma* 
Johanna,  eldest  daughter  of  lieut.-gen. 
Gleg,  of  Backford,  to  Lee  Townshend, 
esq.  major  of  the  49th  regiment. 


PROMOTIONS. 

JANUARY. 

Gazette  Promotions. 

2.  W.  Smith,  esq.  to  be  commissary 
judge,  and  H.  Macaulay,  esq.  to  be 
commissioner  of  arbitration,  to  the  British 
and  Foreign  commissions  at  Sierra  Le¬ 
one,  for  the  suppression  of  illegal  slave 
trade. 

—  The  right  hon.  John-Francis  Baron 
Howden,  to  take  the  surname  of  Caradoc, 
instead  of  Cradock. 

— -  Edward  Moore,  esq.  to  be  a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  the  privy  chamber. 

6.  The  hon.  H.  R.  F.  Wellesley,  to  be 
secretary  to  his  majesty’s  legation  at 
Stutgardt. 

9.  Henry  Torrens  D’ Aguilar,  esq.  to 
be  page  of  honour  to  his  majesty. 

—  Id.  E.  Austen,  of  Shalford-house, 
esq.  to  be  a  gentleman  of  the  privy  cham¬ 
ber. 

20.  Dr.  Cornwallis  Ilewett,  M.  D.  to 
be  surgeon  extraordinary  to  his  majesty. 

—  2nd  Life  Guards,  lieut.-col.  R.  M. 
Oakes,  to  be  major  and  lieut.-col. 

26.  Knighted  :  gen.  Josiah  Cham¬ 
pagne,  col.  17th  foot.  Mil.  G.  C.  H. 

—  Dr.  H.  Grattan  Douglass,  M.  D. 
to  be  physician  extraordinary  to  the 
king. 

27.  Coldstream  regt.  foot  guards, 
lieut.  and  capt.  R.  Bowen,  to  be  capt. 
and  lieut.-col. 

FEBRUARY. 

Gazette  Promotions. 

1.  Sir  John  Cam  Hobhouse,  bai  t,  to 
be  secretary  at  war. 

6.  3rd  foot,  lieut.-gen.  Kenneth  Alex, 

lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  to  be  col,— 


70th  foot,  lieut.-gen.  Gage  John  Hall, 
99th  foot,  to  be  col.— -99th  foot,  major- 
gen.  sir  Thos.  Reynell,  bart.  to  be  col. — 
Garrisons,  brevet  lieut.-col.  Jas.  Grant, 
to  be  governor  of  Scarborough  Castle. 

The  right  hon.  Sir  John  Cam  Hob- 
house,  bart.,  and  the  right  hon.  Clias. 
Tennyson,  to  be  of  the  privy  council. 

Knighted  :  lieut.-gen,  Chas.  Bulkeley 
Egerton,  K.C.H. 

8.  Thos.  Francis  Kennedy,  esq.  to  be 
clerk  of  the  ordnance. 

13.  Right  hon.  A  dm.  James  lord  de 
Saumarea,  to  be  gen.  of  the  royal  ma¬ 
rine  forces. 

15.  Rt.  hon,  Edw.  vise.  Exmouth,  to 
be  vice-admiral  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

17.  2nd  life  guards,  brevet  major 
G.  A.  Reid,  to  be  major  and  lieut.-col. 
— 4th  foot,  lieut.-col.  1VI.  Creagh,  to  be 
lieut.-col. 

18.  W.  Russell,  of  York-place,  Port- 
man-square,  esq.  M. D.  to  be  a  baronet  of 
the  United  Kingdom. 

20.  Admirals  John  Tremavne  Rodd, 
esq.  C.  B.  and  hon.  Bladen  Thos.  Capel, 
C.  B.  to  be  K.  C.  B.  ;  gen.  sir  J.  Fraser, 
to  be  a  grand  cross  of  the  Guelphic 
Order. 

22.  Rear-admiral  sir  John  Tremavne 
Rodd,  and  rear-admiral  the  hon.  sir  Bla¬ 
den  Thos.  Capel,  to  be  K.C.B. 

Knighted:  Dr.  John  Gibney,  phy¬ 
sician  to  the  Sussex  hospital ;  Henry 
Edm.  Austen,  of  Shalford-house,  Surrey, 
esq.  a  gentleman  of  the  privy-chamber 
inordinary  ;  Pvobert  Smirke,  of  Stratford- 
place,  esq.;  Mr.  serj.  Russell,  chief 
justice  of  Bengal ;  Col.  George  Whit¬ 
more,  R.  Eng.  K.C.II.j  Sam.  Rush 
Meyrick,  of  Goodrich-court,  Hereford, 
LL.D. ;  col.  Leonard  Greenwell,  and  col. 
Fred.  Trench,  aide-de-camps  to  his  ma¬ 
jesty  ;  major-general  Wm.  Paterson, 
K.C.H.  ;  lieut.-gen.  James  Hay,  col. 
2nd  dragoon  guards  ;  major-gen.  Sigis- 
mund  Smith,  K.  C.  H. ;  capt.  Wm.  Aug. 
Montague;  John  Gurney,  esq.  a  baron 
of  the  Exchequer  ;  David  Barry,  M.  D. 
deputy  inspector-gen.  of  hospitals,  K.T.S.; 
and  John  Harrison  Y allop,  esq.  mayor 
of  Ipswich. 

—  Right  hon.  sir  Wm.  Garrow,  sworn 
of  the  privy-council ;  Abram  Edw.  Gre¬ 
gory,  of  Biggleswade,  esq.  to  be  sheriff  of 
Bedfordshire  ;  and  sir  W.  Heathcote,  of 
Hursley,  bart.,  to  be  sheriff  of  co.  South¬ 
ampton. 

24.  4th  foot,  major  J.  K.  Mackenzie, 
to  be  lieut.-col. 

—  Right  lion.  J.  W.  Ponsoriby,  W, 
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Dacres  Adams,  esq,,  and  major-gen.  sir 
Benj.  Chas.  Stephenson,  to  be  commis¬ 
sioners  of  woods  and  forests. 


29.  Knighted :  Joshua  Rowe,  esq. 
chief  justice  of  Jamaica. 

Members  returned  to  Parliament. 

Dunwich. — Rt.  hon.  vise.  Lowther. 
Ennis. — Major-gen.  sir  A.  Fitzgerald. 
Tewkesbury.— Chas.  Ilanbury  Tracy, 
esq. 

Westminster. — Rt.  hon.  sir  John  Cam 
Hobhouse. 

Civil  Preferments. 

J.T.  Coleridge,  esq.  serjeant  at  law, 
to  be  recorder  of  Exeter. 

MARCH. 

Gazette  Promotions. 

5.  Knighted  by  patent :  Geo.  Camp¬ 
bell,  of  Eden-wood,  co.  Fife,  esq. 

6.  32nd  foot,  lieut.-gen.  sir  Sam. 
Venables  Hinde,  K.C.  B.  to  be  col. — 
98th  foot,  major-gen.  hon.  sir  Cha.  John 
Greville,  K.  C.  B.  to  be  col. 

8.  Knighted:  Dr.  David  Brewster. 
16.  15th  dragoons,  lieut. -col. lord  Bru- 
denell  to  lieut.-col. — Earl  of  Mulgi'ave  to 
be  captain-general  and  governor  of  Ja¬ 
maica. 

22.  Knighted:  general  Martin  Hunter, 

G.C.H. 

23.  2nd  drag.,  lieut.-col.  lord  Arthur 
Hill  to  be  lieut.-col. 

Members  returned  to  Parliament. 

Ayr,  &c. — Thos.  Eras.  Kennedy,  esq. 
Ennis. — Major-gen.  sir  Aug.  Fitz¬ 
gerald. 

Flint. — Sir  Stephen  R.  Glynne,  hart. 
Marlow. — Win.  Robt.  Clayton,  esq. 
Tregony. — James  Adam  Gordon,  esq. 


philosophy,  vice  Mr.  Long,  Mr.  de  Mor¬ 
gan,  and  Dr.  Lardner,  resigned. 

APRIL. 

Gazette  Promotions. 

10.  Major-gen.  Hugh  Fraser,  to  be 
K.C.B.;  William  Woods,  esq.  to  be 
officer  of  arms  attendant  on  the  knts. 
commanders  and  companions  of  the  bath  ; 
and  sir  N.  Harris  Nicolas,  to  be  secretary 
of  the  knights  commanders  and  com¬ 
panions. 

12.  Knighted:  Win.  Woods,  esq.  Cla- 
renceux,  king  of  arms. 

—  75th  foot,  lieut.-gen.  sir  Joseph 
Fuller,  G.  C.  H.  to  be  colonel. 

—  96th  foot,  major-gen.  sir  Lionel 
Smith,  K.  C.  B.  to  be  colonel. 

— *  Staff,  lieut.-col.  T.  F.  Wade  to  be 
dep.adj.-gen.  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

16.  Major  Willock,  to  wear  the  insig¬ 
nia  of  the  order  of  the  Lion  and  Sun, 
conferred  on  him  by  the  shah  of  Persia. 

20.  Spencer  Horsey  Kilderbee,  of 
Glemham,  Suffolk,  esq.  to  take  the  sur¬ 
name  and  bear  the  arms  of  De  Horsey  ; 
lieut.-gen.  sir  W.  Keir  Grant,  K.  C.  B. 
to  assume  the  dignity  of  a  baron  of  Aus¬ 
tria,  and  use  the  title  in  this  country. 

29.  Right  hon.  lord  Belhaven  to  be 
high  commissioner  to  the  general  as¬ 
sembly  of  the  church  of  Scotland. 

Ecclesiastical  Preferments. 

Rev.  Dan.  Wilson,  D.  D.  to  be  bishop 
of  Calcutta. 

Rev.  lord  E.  Chichester,  to  be  Dean 
of  Raphoe. 

Civil  Preferments. 

Walter  Bourne,  esq.  clerk  of  the  crown 
of  the  king’s  bench,  Ireland. 

Rev.  J.  Romilly,  Registrar  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  University. 

MAY. 


Civil  Preferments.  Gazette  Promotions. 

W.  Hughes  Hughes,  esq.  M.  P.  to  be  1.  Major-gen.  Wm.  Nicolay,  to  be 
alderman  of  the  ward  of  Portsoken  vice  governor  of  the  Mauritius. 

Scales,  rejected  by  the  court  of  aldermen  2.  The  earl  of  Dundonald,  to  be  rear- 
as  unfit.  admiral  of  the  blue. 

LondonUniversity. — Mr.Maldon,M.A.,  5.  Robert  Wilson,  of  Didlington,  and 

to  be  professor  of  Greek  ;  Mr.  White,  of  Ashwellthorpe,  Norfolk,  esq.  to  be 
B.  A.,  professor  of  mathematics;  and  the  summoned  to  the  House  of  Peers  as 
rev.  Dr«  Ritchie,  professor  of  natural  baron  Berners,  being  lineally  descended 
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from  Jane,  dau.,  and  eventually  sole  heir, 
of  sir  John  Bouchier,  the  last  lord 
Berners. 

11.  To  he  barons  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  :  lord  Francis  Godolphin  Osborne, 
as  baron  Godolphin,  of  Farnham,  Royal 
Bucks  ;  Lucius  vise.  Falkland,  as  baron 
Hunsdon,  of Scutterskelfe,  co.  York; 
and  Chas.  Dundas,  esq.  as  baron  Ames- 
bury,  of  Kintbury,  Amesbury,  and  Bar¬ 
ton  Court,  Berks,  and  Aston-hall,  co. 
Flint. 

22.  Col.  Ed.  Bowater  to  be  equerry 
to  his  majesty,  vice  lieut.- col.  Fox  ;  lord 
1 1  ay  to  be  pag  e  of  honour. 

23.  Visct.  Ashbrook  to  be  a  lord  of 
the  bedchamber,  vice  lord  Glenlyon. 

24.  Mr.  Sergeant  W.  Taddy  to  be  at¬ 
torney-general,  and  Mr.  Sergeant  H.  A. 
Merewether  to  be  solicitor-general,  to 
the  queen. 

25.  Right  hon.  John  lord  Ponsonb}^ 
to  be  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  two 
Sicilies. 

—  Charles  duke  of  Richmond,  Col. 
of  the  Sussex  militia,  to  be  one  of  his 
majesty’s  aides-de-camp,  and  to  take 
rank  as  one  of  the  senior  colonels  of 
militia. 

29.  Lieut.-col.  C.  R.  Fox,  1st  or  gre¬ 
nadier  foot  guards,  to  be  aide-de-camp 
to  his  majesty. — Col.  lord  Wm.  Russell 
to  be  brigadier-general  in  Portugal  only. 

Ecclesiastical  Preferments. 

Rey.  E.  Grey,  D,D.  to  be  bishop  of 
Hereford, 

Rev,  J.  Merewether,  dean  and  preben¬ 
dary  of  Hereford  cathedral. 

JUNE. 

Gazette  Promotions. 

1.  H.  S.  Fox,  esq.  to  be  minister  pleni¬ 
potentiary  to  the  emperor  of  Brazil ;  C.  J. 
Hamilton  to  be  minister  plenipotentiary 
to  the  United  Provinces  of  Rio  de  la 
Plata. 

2.  Sir  J.  Macdonald,  bart.  to  be  lord 
high  commissioner  in  the  Ionian  Islands. 

5.  D.  II.  Morier,  esq.  to  be  plenipo¬ 
tentiary  to  the  Swiss  Cantons. 

6.  Henry  Labouchere,  esq.  to  be  a 
commissioner  of  the  Admiralty. 

24.  Knighted  :  col.  John  Woodford, 
K.  C.  H.  of  the  gren.  guards. 

27.  Knighted  :  major-gen.  Fred.  Wm. 
Mulcaster,  R.  Eng.,  K.C.H.;  major- 
gen.  Joseph  Straton,  K,  C,  H. ;  John 

Vol.  LX XIV. 


Leslie,  of  Coates,  esq.  K.  H.  professor 
natural  philosophy  in  univ.  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  ;  and  Edw.  Thomason,  of  Birming¬ 
ham,  esq. — Capt.  sir  Michael  Seymour, 
bart.  and  capt.  T.  Briggs,  R  .  N.  to  be 
rear-admirals  of  the  blue. 

Members  returned  to  Parliament. 

Appleby.— Charles  Henry  Barham,  esq. 

Berks  .—Robert  Palmer,  of  Holme 
Park. 

Chester. — J.  F.  Maddock,  esq. 

Hampshire. — Sir  Thos.  Baring,  bart. 

Civil  Preferments. 

James  Loch,  esq.  to  be  recorder  of 
N  ewcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Robert  Ingram,  esq.  to  be  recorder  of 
Berwick. 

John  Wood,  esq.  M.P.  to  be  recorder 
of  York. 

JULY. 

Gazette  Promotions 

4.  Knighted  :  major-gen.  John  Han- 
bury. 

9.  Sworn  of  the  Privy  Council, 
rt.  hon.  Holt  Mackenzie,  rt.  hon. 
Henry  Ellis. 

14.  Knighted  by  patent :  Col.  David 
Ximenes,  K.C.H. 

17.  Knighted:  Cha.  Marshall,  esq. 
chief-justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Ceylon. — Hon.  Henry  Fox  to  be  secre¬ 
tary  of  legation  at  Turin. 

18.  Gilbert  earl  of  Minto  to  be  minis¬ 
ter  plenipotentiary  to  the  king  of  Prussia. 

20.  Garrisons.  —  lieut. -gen.  sir  John 
Byng,  governor  of  Londonderry  and  Cul- 
more. 

21.  Right  hon.  Holt  Mackenzie, 
Robert  Gordon,  and  Thomas  Babington 
Macaulay,  esqrs.  to  be  commissioners  for 
the  affairs  of  India. 

24.  18th  foot — lieut. -gen.  Matthew 
lord  Aylmer,  to  be  col.  —  56th  foot, 
Lieut.-gen.  sir  Hudson  Lowe  to  be  col. 
— 93d  foot  Major-gen. sir  John  Cameron 
to  be  col. — Garrisons.  Gen.  sir  Martin 
Hunter  to  be  governor  of  Stirling  Castle. 
— Major-gen.  Paul  Anderson  to  be  go¬ 
vernor  of  Pendennis  castle  ;  lieut-col. 
Peter  Dumas,  lieut. -governor  of  Graves¬ 
end  and  Tilbury  Fort. 

25.  Sir  Aug.  W.  Clifford,  knight, 

U  '07 

C.B.  R.N.  to  be  gentleman  usher  of  the 
black  rod. 

N 
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C2T,  Brevet  lieut.-col.  Loftus  Gray, 
to  be  lieutenant-governor  of  Pendennis 
castle. 

The  Navy. — The  following  is  the  new 
construction  of  the  civil  department  of 
the  navy,  on  the  plan  proposed  by  sir 
James  Graham,  and  adopted  by  Parlia¬ 
ment  : — First  secretary  of  the  Admiralty, 
capt.  the  hon.  George  Elliott ;  second 
secretary,  John  Barrow,  esq.;  private 
secretary  to  the  first  lord  of  the  Admi¬ 
ralty,  major  Geo.  Graham  ;  surveyor  of 
the  Navy,  Capt.  W.  Symonds  ;  account¬ 
ant-general  of  the  navy,  John  Tho. 
Briggs,  esq.  ;  storekeeper-general,  the 
hon.  Robert  Dundas,  (son  of  vise.  Mel¬ 
ville)  ;  comptroller  of  the  victualling 
of  the  navy,  and  of  the  transport  ser¬ 
vice,  James  Meek,  esq.  ;  physician  to 
the  navy,  sir  W.  Burnett  ;  chief  clerk 
of  the  admiralty,  II.  F.  Amedroz,  esq.  ; 
hydrographer,  capt.  Beaufort,  R.N. 
The  establishment  of  the  navy  pay-office 
now  consists  only  of  the  right  hon.  C. 
Poulett  Thomson,  treasurer,  of  a  chief 
clerk  in  the  treasurer’s  branch,  and  of 
pay  clerks  at  Chatham,  Portsmouth,  and 
Plymouth. 

Members  returned  to  Parliament. 

Wycomhe — Hon.  Charles  Grey. 
Knaresborough — lion.  Win.  Ponsonby. 

AUGUST. 

Gazette  Promotions. 

1.  Knighted;  Lieut.-col.  Michael 
Creagh,  C.H. 

10.  James  Craig  Somerville,  esq. 
M.l).  to  bo  inspector  of  anatomy  in  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  Kent,  and  Surrey,  and  city  of 
London  ;  and  David  Cragie,  esq.  M.l). 
in  the  county  and  city  of  Edinburgh. 

2  4.  Knighted  :  Major  -  gen.  Wm. 
Nicolay,  governor  of  the  Mauritius; 
John  l)eas  Thomson,  esq.  K.C  II.  late 
commissioner  and  accountant-gen.  of  the 
navy. 

—  Lord  Nugent  to  be  lord  high 
commissioner  of  the  Ionian  islands  and  a 
knight  grand  cross  of  the  Ionian  order  of 
St.  Michael  and  St.  George;  admiral  sir 
Harry  Neale,  G  .C.B.,  vice-adm.  sir  Gra¬ 
ham Moore,  K.C.B.,  vice-adm.  sir  Pul- 
teney  Malcolm,  K.C.B.,  and  vice-adm. 
sir  E.  Cod  ringtail,  re-invested  with  the 
ensigns  of  knights  grand  crosses,  which 
they  resigned  on  quitting  severally  the 
command  in  the  Mediterranean*  and  sir 


Harris  Nicolas,  &.IL  to  be  chancellor  of 
the  order. 

31.  Knighted  :  Francis  Palgrave,  esq. 

C.H. 

Member  returned  to  Parliament. 

Tipperary  (co.)  —  R.  Otway  Cave, 
esq. 

Civil  Promotion. 

Mr.  Henry  Earle  to  be  professor  of 
anatomy  and  surgery  to  the  college  of 
surgeons,  London. 

SEPTEMBER. 

Gazette  Promotions. 

5.  Benj.  Collins  Brodie,  esq.  to  be 
serjeant  surgeon  to  his  Majesty. 

Knighted  :  Frederick  Adair  Roe,  esq. 
chief  magistrate  of  Bow-street. 

7.  Hon.  John  Duncan  Bligh  to  be 
secretary  to  bis  majesty’s  embassy  at  St. 
Petersburgh. 

12.  Capt.  Horace  Seymour,  to  be 
equerry  to  his  majesty.  Robert  Keate, 
esq.  to  be  surgeon  to  his  majesty’s  per¬ 
son.  David  Davies,  esq.  surgeon  extra¬ 
ordinary  to  bis  majesty’s  household. 

Knighted:  Geo.  Jackson;  esq.  K.C.IJ. 
commissary  judge  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

18.  The  bon.  W .  Temple,  to  be  mi¬ 
nister  plenipotentiary  to  the  king  of 
Saxony. 

24.  7th  foot,  —  Major-gen.  sir  E. 
Blakenev,  to  be  colonel. 

OCTOBER. 

Gazette  Promotions. 

2.  Lord  Howard  de  Walden  to  be 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  Stockholm. 

8.  Mr.  Thomas  Hamilton  Miller,  ad¬ 
vocate  to  be  sheriff  depute  pf  Selkirk¬ 
shire,  vice  sir  Walter  Scott. 

12.  Knighted  ;  Charles  Eurwicke 
Douglas,  esq.  king  of  arms  of  the  order 
of  St.  Michael  and  St.  George. 

30.  Right  hop.  sir  Stratford  Canning, 
G.C.IL  to  be  ambassador  to  the  emperor 
of  Russia. 

31.  Knighted:  Major  Francis  Geary 
Gardner  Lee,  R.M.K.C.S. 

Civil  Preferment. 

Rev.  George  Rowley,  D.D.  master  of 
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University  College,  to  be  vice  chan¬ 
cellor  of  Oxford. 

NOVEMBER. 

Gazette  Promotions. 

6.  Knighted,  rear  adm.  Charles  Cun¬ 
ningham,  K.C.H.. 

—  The  right  hon.  sir  T«  Denman  to 
be  of  the  Privy  Council. 

— -  Knighted  :  Lieut.  -  gen.  Thomas 
Broijvne,  K.C.IT. ;  and  commissary-gen. 
John  Bissett.  K.C.H. 

9.  Right  hon.  lord  John  Ponsonby, 
to  be  ambassador  to  the  Sublime  Porte  ; 
the  lion.  W.  Temple,  to  be  minister  ple¬ 
nipotentiary  to  the  Two  Sicilies ;  the 
hon.  Francis  Reginald  Forbes,  to  be  mi¬ 
nister  plenipotentiary  to  the  king  of 
Saxony. 

12.  The  earl  of  Errol  to  be  knight 
marischal  of  Scotland. 

19.  Royal  artillery  major-gen.  Geo. 
Ramsey,  to  be  col.  commandant. 

22.  Thos.  Francis  Kennedy,  esq.  to 
be  commissioner  of  the  Treasury,  vice 
lord  Nugent. 

23.  Vice  admiral  sir  Charles  Row- 
ley,  to  be  a  groom  of  his  majesty’s  bed¬ 
chamber. 

Lord  Elphinstone  to  be  a  lord  of  his 
majesty’s  bedchamber. 

30.  Lieut-col.  W.  Leader  Maberly, 
to  be  clerk  of  the  Ordnance,  and  lieut.- 
col.  C.  R.  Fox,  to  be  surveyor-general. 

Civil  Preferment. 

Sir  Thos.  Denman  to  be  lord  chief  jus¬ 
tice  of  the  court  of  king’s  bench  ;  sir  W  . 
Horne,  attorney  -  general ;  and  John 
Campbell,  esq.  solicitor- general, 

DECEMBER. 

Gazette  Promotions. 

7.  86th  foot,  major-gen.  W.  G.  lord 
Harris,  to  be  colonel. 

1 1 .  Summoned  to  the  House  of  Peers, 
the  marquis  of  Tavistock,  as  baron  How¬ 
land,  of  Streatham,  co.  Surrey  :  the  earl 
of  Uxbridge,  as  baron  Paget,  of  Beau- 
desert,  co.  Stafford  ■  and  lord  Grey,  as 
baron  Grey,  of  Groby,  co.  Leicester. 

Edward  Smith  Stanley,  esq .  (common  I  v 
called  lord  Stanley)  created  by  patent 
baron  Stanley,  of  Bickeistaffe,  co.  Lan¬ 
caster. 


13.  James  Alex.  Stewart  Mackenzie, 
to  be  a  commissioner  for  the  affairs  of 
India,  vice  T.  B.  Macaulay,  esq. 

21.  Lient.-col.  Tho.  \'V.  Taylor,  to  be 
groom  of  his  majesty’s  bedchamber  in 
ordinary. 

Ecclesiastical  Preferments. 

/ 

Rev.  M.  Russell,  to  be  dean  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Fife,  and  Glasgow. 

Rev.  G.  B.  Pearson,  preb.  in  Sarum 
Cathedral. 

Rev.  E.  W.  Winnington,  preb.  in 
Worcester  Cathedral. 


DEATHS. 

JANUARY. 

1.  At  Gibraltar,  general  sir  George 
Don,  G.C.B.  and  G.C.H.  governor  of 
Scarborough  Castle,  and  colonel  of  the 
3rd  foot, 

3.  At  Shooter’s  Hill,  aged  57,  Edward 
Strachey,  esq.  brother  to  sir  Henry  Stra- 
cliey,  hart,  of  Sutton  Court,  Somerset. 

■ —  In  the  Fleet  Prison,  aged  65,  John 
Charles le  Poer  Beresford  Morphew,  esq. 
formerly  a  colonel  in  the  army,  and 
distinguished  at  the  rebellion  of  1798. 

4.  Aged  47,  colonel  sir  Thomas  Noel 
Hill,  K.C.B.,  T,S.  and  M.J.,  command¬ 
ant  of  the  cavalry  depot,  Maidstone  ; 
youngest  surviving  brother  to  general 
lord  Hill,  G.C.B.  the  general  command¬ 
ing  in  chief,  and  son-in-law  to  lord 
Teignmouth. 

—  In  Lambeth  workhouse,  aged  74, 
Mr.  Drummond,  once  a  respectable 
lottery-office-keeper  in  Ilolborn. 

5.  Tn  Dublin, vthe  right  lion,  Catherine 
baroness  Fitzgerald  and  Vesey,  of  Clare 
and  Inchicronan,  county  Clare. 

6.  At  Windsor,  aged  81,  Mary,  widow 
of  sir  William  flerschel,  KJL,  and 
previously  of  John  Pitt,  esq. 

7.  At  York,  aged  56,  Mr.  W.  Flint, 
of  Great  Driffield,  author  of  a  M  Treatise 
on  the  Horse.” 

—  At  Old  Ford,  aged  39,  Richard 
Evans,  esq.  of  Queen-street,  Cheapside 
president  of  the  Gymreigyddion,  and 
conservator  of  the  ancient  Welsh  MSS. 
of  the  Royal  Cambrian  Society.  His 
purse  and  time  were  devoted  to  the  dif¬ 
fusion  of  useful  knowledge  among  the 
poor  Welsh  in  the  metropolis:  a  little 
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colony  of  whom,  consisting  of  nearly 
twenty  lamilies,  lived  under  his  patron¬ 
age  near  one  of  his  warehouses  ;  and  at 
his  expense  lectures  on  mechanics  were 
delivered  in  Welsh  once  a  week. 

7 .  In  Upper  Bedford-place,  the  widow 
of  J.  I.  Bernal,  esq.  of  Jamaica. 

• —  At  Newark,  aged  92,  Samuel 
Sketchley,  esq.  many  years  senior  aider- 
man  of  that  borough. 

9.  At  Winchester,  aged  78,  the  rev. 
Edmund  Bolter,  M.A.  prebendary  of 
that  cathedral,  rector  of  Meonstoke, 
vicar  of  Alton,  and  for  many  years  a 
magistrate  for  Hampshire.  Besides 
several  sermons,  he  published  a  supple¬ 
ment  to  the  Pharsalia  of  Lucan,  translated 
from  the  latin  of  Thomas  May,  1786, 
4to.  ;  and  “  Proposal  for  a  new  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  Revenues  and  Residence  of 
the  Clergy,”  1802,  8vo. 

10.  At  Tenby,  sir  Robert  Jones  Allard 
Kemeys,  of  Yreysarwood,  Glamorgan¬ 
shire. 

—  In  his  carriage,  on  the  road  from 
Stourbridge  to  his  residence  at  Great 
Barr,  aged  69,  John  Scott,  esq.  high 
sheriff  of  Worcestershire  for  1830-31. 

11.  At  Redlield  Lodge,  Lawrence 
Hill,  Bristol,  in  his  50th  year,  lieutenant 
colonel  Thomas  Brereton,  late  inspecting 
tield-officer  of  the  Bristol  district.  Lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel  Brereton  was  born  in  the 
King’s  County,  May  4,  1782.  In  1797, 
he  went  as  a  volunteer  to  the  West 
Indies  with  his  uncle,  capt.  (now  colonel) 
Coghlan,  of  the  45th  regiment.  In  1798 
he  obtained  anensigncyin  the  8th  West- 
India  regiment;  and  was  piomotcd  to 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  in  the  same  corps 
in  1801.  He  was  engaged  in  the  taking 
of  the  Danish  and  Swedish  West-India 
settlements  ;  and  continued  in  that  part 
of  the  world  until  the  reduction  of  his 
regiment  in  1802.  In  April  1803,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  2nd  \\  est-India 
regiment ;  but,  during  that  year,  he 
served  in  Jersey,  where  he  acted  as  Ad¬ 
jutant  to  the  first  West-India  battalion, 
raised  for  the  defence  of  that  island. 
In  April,  1804,  he  received  a  captaincy 
in  the  royal  African  corps;  and,  being 
separated  from  it,  served  in  the  same 
grade  in  the  royal  West-India  rangers, 
lie  acted  as  brigade-major  to  his  relative 
Brig. -gen.  Brereton,  governor  of  the 
island  of  St.  Lucia  ;  and  served  in  that 
capacity  until  the  general  returned  to 
Europe,  early  in  1807.  In  1809  he  was 
at  the  capture  of  Martinique,  and  during 
thatyear  he  was  appointed  brigade-major 


to  major-general  Wale,  in  Barbadoes. 
He  held  that  rank  at  the  taking  of  Gua- 
daloupe  in  1810  ;  and  proceeded  in  1811, 
in  command  of  the  left  wing,  to  the 
colony  of  Surinam  ;  whence  he  was  re¬ 
moved  to  the  garrison  of  Mount  Bruce  in 
Dominica  ;  and  then  returned  to  Europe 
in  1813,  in  consequence  of  ill  health  and 
the  injuries  he  had  sustained  in  a  hurri¬ 
cane  that  year.  In  July,  1815,  he  was 
appointed  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  royal 
African  corps,  and  lieutenant-governor 
of  the  settlements  and  garrisons  of  Sene¬ 
gal  and  Goree,  on  the  west  coast  of 
Africa  ;  whence  he  returned,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  ill-health,  in  December  1816. 
In  1818,  he  went  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  was  placed  in  command  of 
the  garrisons  upon  the  frontiers  of  the 
colony.  A  domestic  calamity  recalled 
him  to  England  in  March,  1819  ;  but  he 
again  proceeded  to  the  cape  in  the 
autumn  of  that  year,  as  lieutenant-colonel 
of  the  53rd  regiment,  and  remained  in 
command  of  Cape  Town  until  March, 
1823  ;  having  been  transferred,  as  lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel,  to  the  royal  York  rangers 
in  Feb.  1820,  and  to  the  49th  regiment 
in  August  1821.  He  became  inspecting 
field  officer  of  the  Bristol  district,  by 
exchange  with  lieutenant-colonel  Daniel, 
in  July,  1823.  Every  step  in  his  military 
career  wras  obtained  wdthout  purchase  ; 
and,  during  a  service  of  nearly  thirty-four 
years,  he  wras  only  one  year  and  a 
quarter  on  half-pay.  'The  late  riots  at 
Bristol  placed  him  in  a  situation  to  which 
he  was  unequal.  A  court-martial  was 
held  to  examine  into  his  conduct,  and 
this  circumstance  led  to  the  catastrophe 
noticedatpage  14  of  the  Chronicle. 

13.  At  Manchester,  aged  29,  Mr. 
Henry  Liverseege,  a  highly-gifted  artist, 
who,  in  the  course  of  the  last  live  years, 
had  rapidly  risen  from  obscurity.  At 
the  outset  of  Lis  career  he  painted  in¬ 
different  portraits  at  a  very  low  price, 
and  even  public-house  signs.  His 
first  appearance  at  the  Manchester  ex¬ 
hibition  w'as  in  1827,  when  he  sent  three 
small  pictures  of  banditti,  which  were 
disposed  of  with  difficulty  for  a  few 
pounds.  Ilis  “  Recruit,”  a  small  picture 
painted  and  sold  within  the  last  six 
months,  was  eagerly  bought  (at  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Institution)  for  130  guineas,  'the 
first  picture  that  stamped  his  talent  with 
the  public  was  Adam  Woodcock,  pur¬ 
chased  by  lord  Wilton.  His  favourite 
subjects  wTere  from  the  works  of  Shaks- 
peare,  Cervantes,  Butler,  and  Scott. 
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13.  Aged  102,  Mr. Hugh  Evans,  tailor. 
He  was  a  native  of  Anglesea,  and  came 
over  to  Liverpool  to  make  mourning  at 
the  death  of  George  II.  He  worked  at 
his  business  till  within  the  last  seven 
years,  and  retained  his  sight  and  hearing 
until  the  hour  of  his  dissolution. 

—  Suddenly,  at  the  bank  of  England, 
whilst  receiving  a  dividend,  aged  62, 
the  rev.  Stephen  Weaver  Brown.  He 
was  educated  at  Pembroke  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  of 
B.A.  in  1802.  Having  left  the  estab- 
lished  church,  he  became  a  Unitarian 
minister,  and  was  for  some  time  a  popular 
preacher  at  Birmingham. 

14.  At  his  seat,  Cross,  near  Torring- 
ton,  Thomas  Stevens,  esq.  recorder  of 
Exeter,  Barnstaple,  and  Torrington,  and 
a  major  in  the  North  Devon  regiment  of 
Yeomanry  cavalry.  Educated  for  the  bar, 
he  early  displayed  talents  of  a  superior 
order,  and  in  1826  he  was  elected  by  the 
chamber  of  Exeter  to  fill  the  honourable 
and  responsible  office  of  recorder  of  that 
city.  On  Monday,  January  9,  Mr.  Ste¬ 
vens  sat  in  the  court  of  quarter  sessions 
in  Barnstaple  ;  and  on  Tuesday,  at  the 
quarter  sessions  in  Southmolton  ;  and,  on 
eacli  of  those  days,  he  complained  of  in¬ 
disposition  in  his  head.  A  tumultuous  as¬ 
semblage  of  people  at  Torrington  on  the 
following  days,  called  forth  his  active 
exertions  both  as  a  magistrate  and  an 
officer,  and  probably  increased  the  ex¬ 
citement  which  disease  had  previously 
begotten  in  his  mind.  On  Friday  evening 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  a  gentleman,  which 
bore  strong  indications  of  great  mental 
agitation.  In  this  perturbed  state  lie 
retired  to  his  room  on  the  evening  of 
Friday.  In  the  morning,  the  report  of  a 
pistol  was  heard  from  the  dressing  room, 
which  induced  Mrs.  Stevens  to  hasten 
thither  ;  and,  on  entering  she  caught  her 
husband  in  her  arms,  deluged  in  blood 
flowing  in  torrents  from  a  wound  inflicted 
in  his  throat,  which  caused  his  death 
within  a  very  short  period. 

17.  At  Stourbridge,  in  the  house  of 
her  brother  in  law,  William  Evans,  esq. 
Elizabeth,  wife  of  sir  John  Evans,  knt. 
of  Erbistock  hall,  co.  Flint,  who  died  in 
1825. 

18.  In  Portland -place,  aged  69,  the 
right  lion.  Anne  countess  dowager  of 
Sheffield.  Her  ladyship  was  the  second 
daughter  of  Frederick  second  earl  of 
Guildford,  K.G.  (the  prime  minister 
when  lord  North)  by  Anne,  daughter 
and  heiress  of  George  Speke,  esq.  With 


her  sisters,  the  late  lady  Glenbervie  and 
lady  Charlotte  Lindsey,  she  was  a  lady 
in  waiting  to  the  princess  of  Wales  (the 
late  queen  Caroline),  before  she  quitted 
this  country  for  the  continent.  On  the 
20th  of  January,  1798,  Lady  Anne  North 
became  the  third  wife  of  George  lord 
Sheffield,  the  editor  of  the  works  of  Gib¬ 
bon,  who  was  created  an  earl  in  1816, 
and  died  May  30th,  1821. 

19.  Aged  85,  Thomas  Burton,  esq. 
of  Guildford-street,  late  secretary  to  his 
Majesty’s  commissioners  of  Excise. 

20.  At  Dublin,  aged  49,  Alexander 
Nimmo,  esq.  F.R.S.E.,  and  M.R.I.A. 
He  was  born  at  Kirkcaldy  in  Scotland,  in 
1783,  and  was  educated  at  the  grammar 
school  of  Kirkcaldy ;  he  afterwards  studied 
for  two  years  at  the  college  of  St.  An¬ 
drew’s,  and  finally  completed  his  studies 
at  the  college  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  an 
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excellent  greek  and  latin  scholar  ;  and 
the  higher  branches  of  mathematics  and 
algebra  were  his  favourite  studies.  At 
the  age  of  nineteen  lie  was  appointed 
rector  of  the  Inverness  academy,  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  proprietors.  Whilst 
occupying  this  office,  Mr.  Nimmo  was 
first  employed  in  a  public  capacity,  at 
the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Telford,  by 
the  parliamentary  commissioners  for  fix¬ 
ing  and  determining  the  boundaries  of 
the  Scottish  counties.  This  undertaking 
he  accomplished  during  the  vacations, 
and  performed  it  in  the  most  able  and 
satisfactory  manner.  Shortly  after,  he 
was  again  recommended  by  Mr.  Telford 
to  the  commissioners  for  reclaiming  the 
bogs  of  Ireland.  After  completing  the 
bog  surveys,  Mr.  Nimmo  went  to  France, 
Germany,  and  Holland,  and  personally 
inspected  the  great  works  of  those 
nations.  On  his  return  he  was  employed 
in  the  construction  of  Dunmore  harbour, 
a  work  of  immense  magnitude  and 
utility,  on  a  shore  much  exposed  to  the 
roll  of  the  Atlantic,  and  where  the  depth 
of  water  at  the  extremity  of  the  pier 
exceeds  that  of  the  Plymouth  breakwater. 
Mr.  Nimmo  was  employed  by  the  fishery 
board  in  making  surveys  of  the  harbours 
of  Ireland,  and  constructing  harbours  and 
piers  all  round  the  coast.  He  was  also 
employed  by  the  ballast  board  to  make  a 
chart  of  the  whole  coast,  which  is  now 
published,  and  is  executed  with  great 
skill  and  accuracy.  He  likewise  compiled 
a  book  of  sailing  directions  of  St.  George’s 
channel  and  the  Irish  coast,  which  is  now 
in  the  press  ;  and,  from  the  paucity  of  the 
present  information  on  that  subject,  pro- 
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mises  to  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  naviga¬ 
tors.  Daring  the  great  distress  in  the  year 
-1822,  lie  was  appointed  engineer  to  the 
“  western  district”  of  Ireland,  and  from 
the  outlay  of  167,000/.  up  to  1830,  he 
caused,  by  the  improvement  of  land  and 
the  formation  of  what  may  be  termed 
new  settlements,  no  less  an  increase  of 
revenue  in  that  district  than  106,000/. 
per  annum.  In  reviewing  Mr.  Nimmo’s 
professional  practice,  its  extent  and 
variety  are  calculated  to  excite  surprise. 
Upwards  of  thirty  piers  or  harbours  on 
the  Irish  coast,  were  built  under  his 
direction;  also  Perth  Cawl  in  South 
Wales;  he  designed  the  Wellesley 
bridge  and  docks,  at  Limerick  ;  and  lat¬ 
terly  was  engaged  in  Lancashire, project¬ 
ing  a  railway  from  Liverpool  to  Leeds, 
and  also  the  Manchester,  Bolton,  and 
Bury  railway.  He  was  consulting 
engineer  to  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  the 
Mersey  and  Dwell  navigation,  the  St. 
Helen’s  and  II uncorn  Gap  railway,  the 
Preston  and  W  igan  railway,  and  Birk¬ 
enhead  and  Chester  railway.  In  addition 
to  his  classical  and  mathematical  know¬ 
ledge,  Mr.  Nimmo  was  well  versed  in 
modern  languages,  particularly  French, 
German,  Dutch,  and  Italian,  and  was 
also  well  acquainted  with  practical 
astronomy,  chemistry,  and  geology.  To 
the  last-named  science  he  was  much 
attached,  and  wrote  an  excellent  paper, 
showing  how  it  might  become  available 
in  navigation,  which  was  published  in 
the  transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy.  He  was  also  the  author  of 
the  article  on  Inland  Navigation  in  Brew¬ 
ster’s  Cyclopedia;  also,  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Telford,  of  that  oil  Bridges,  and 
with  Mr.  Nicholson,  of  that  on  Carpentry. 

— «  At  Newport,  I.W.,  aged  73,  the 
lion,  dame  Elizabeth  Worsley  Holmes. 

21-  At  the  Priory  near  Burv,  aged 
66,  the  lion.  Louisa  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
sir  .lames  Henry  Blake,  bait,  of  Langham 
Hall,  and  aunt  to  lord  viscount  Gage. 

—  Aged  62,  lady  Margaret,  widow  of 
Charles  Cameron,  esq.  aunt  to  the  earl 
of  Errol,  sister  to  the  fifteenth  and  six¬ 
teenth  earls,  and  to  the  late  countess  of 
Glasgow. 

22.  After  an  illness  of  three  years,  the 
lady  of  the  right  lion,  sir  Edward  Thorn¬ 
ton,  G.C.B.,  of  Wembury  House. 

23.  At  Bromley,  A.  Stratton,  esq.  late 
envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  ple¬ 
nipotentiary  to  Sweden. 

—  At  Great  Gransden,  Huntingdon¬ 
shire,  in  his  62nd  year,  the  rev*  James 


Plumptre,  B.D.  vicar  of  that  place.  He 
was  the  son  of  the  rev.  Robert  Plumptre, 
D.  D.,  president  of  Queen’s  College, 
Cambridge.  He  received  his  education 
in  the  school  of  Mr.  Newcome  at  Hack¬ 
ney,  where  he  acquired  a  taste  for 
theatrical  performances,  which  he  re¬ 
tained  throughout  his  life.  He  then 
represented  several  characters  with  ap¬ 
plause,  as  he  did  afterwards  at  a  private 
theatre  at  Norwich.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen,  he  removed  to  Queen’s  college, 
Cambridge.  He  proceeded  M.A.  1795, 
and  B.D.  1808  ;  and  was  presented  to 
the  living  of  Great  Gransden,  in  the 
year  1812.  Mr.  Plumptre  was  the  author 
of  the  “  Coventry  Act”  a  comedy,  printed 
in  8vo,  1793  ;  and  of  Osway,  a  tragedy. 
1795,  4to.;  and  to  his  pen  was  also 
attributed  “  the  Lakers,”  a  comic  opera, 
1798,  8 vo.  In  1818,  he  published  a 
volume  of  six  dramas;  and  in  1796,  he 
published  “  Observations  on  Hamlet, 
and  on  the  notions  which  most  probably 
induced  ShakSpeare  to  fix  upon  the  story 
of  Amleth,  from  the  Danish  chronicle  of 
Saxo-Grammaticus,  for  the  plot  of  that 
tragedy  ;  being  an  attempt  to  prove  that 
he  designed  it  as  an  indirect  censure  on 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  : — ”  “  Collection  of 
Songs  Moral,  Sentimental,  and  Instruct¬ 
ive,”  adapted  to  music  by  Charles  Hayne, 
Mus.  D.  professor  of  music  in  the  uni¬ 
versity  of  Cambridge,  in  three  12mo. 
volumes  ; — in  1810,  “  Four  Discourses  on 
subjects  relating  to  the  amusements  of 
the  stage  ;” — in  1811,  “  Letters  to  John 
Aikin,  M.D.  on  his  volume  of  vocal 
poetry  ;” — in  1812,  “  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Lawfulness  of  the  Stage  ; — and,  in  three 
volumes,  12mo.,  “  the  English  Drama 
purified,”  a  selection  of  Seventeen  standard 
plays,  in  which  the  objectionable  pas¬ 
sages  are  omitted  or  altered  ;  and  in  1820, 
“  A  Letter  to  the  marquis  of  Hertford, 
on  the  subject  of  a  dramatic  institution. 
In  a  letter  to  the  G  entleman’s  Magazine, 
on  the  same  subject,  and  in  justification 
of  the  course  he  had  pursued,  is  an 
interesting  communication,  in  which  lie 
points  out  his  reasons  for  presuming 
that  Milton  was  himself  a  performer  in 
his  masque  of  Comus.  Mr.  Plumptre 
also  published  several  sermons  : — “  The 
I  louse  of  Mourning  and  the  House  of 
Feasting,”  1804  :  “  The  Plague  Stayed,” 
a  scriptural  view  of  the  pestilence,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  the  small  pox,  two  sermons 
1805:  “The  Waters  of  Betliesda,” 
preached  for  the  Margate  Sea  Bathing 
Infirmary,  1807,  &c,,  &c»  Mr.  Plumptre 
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had  two  sisters,  Miss  Anne  and  Miss 
Arabella  Pltimptre,  both  of  whom,  have 
run  a  successful  career  as  authors  and 
translators  of  novels  and  romances. 

"24.  At  Rawell,  near  Hull,  after  a 
painful  and  lingering-  illness,  aged  66, 
Daniel  Sykes,  esq.  M.A.  barrister-at- 
law  ;  late  recorder  of  Hull,  representative 
of  that  town  in  parliament  from  1620  to 
1830,  and  in  the  last  parliament  M.P. 
for  Beverley.  Mr.  Sykes  was  the  son  of 
a  merchant  at  Leeds,  and  having  re¬ 
ceived  a  liberal  education,  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  graduated  B.A.  1788,  as  14th 
wrangler,  and  M.A.  17  91*  He  was 
shortly  after  called  to  the  bar,  but  did 
not  practise,  for  any  length  of  time  ;  he 
preferred  joining  in  the  commercial  pur¬ 
suits  of  his  family,  who,  under  the  firm 
of  Joseph  Sykes,  Sons,  and  Co.,  have  for 
more  than  thirty  years  been  nearlv  the 
sole  importers,  at  Hull,  of  Swedish  iron, 
for  the  use  of  the  cutlers  at  Sheffield. 

25.  Sarah  Tournay,  wife  of  George 
Gunning,  esq.  of  Frindsbury  and  Dent- 
de-Lion,  Kent,  and  widow  of  the  late 
capt.  sir  Thomas  Staines,  K.C.B. 

—  At  the  Pavilion,  Brighton,  aged 
84,  Charles  Greenwood,  esq.,  the  long 
established  army  agent,  and  friend  of  the 
late  duke  of  York.  After  having  dined 
with  the  king,  and  won  a  rubber  from 
his  Majesty,  he  was  suddenly  taken  ill, 
and  shortly  after  expired  in  the  arms  of 
sir  Herbert  Taylor. 

— •  Murdered  in  a  field  near  his  owm 
house  at  Golden,  six  miles  from  Tipper¬ 
ary,  the  rev.  Irvine  Whitty,  rector  of 
that  parish.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of 
the  rev.  John  Whitty,  of  Kilrush,  and 
brother  to  the  rev.  John  Whitty,  arch¬ 
deacon  of  Ivilfenora,  and  to  major  Whitty, 
of  the  26th  regiment.  This  gentlemen 
fell  a  victim  to  his  perseverance  in  en¬ 
forcing  his  tithes,  for  which  he  brought 
forty-five  suits  at  the  late  sessions  at 
Cashel.  The  verdict  of  the  coroner’s 
inquest  wras  “  wilful  murder  against 
persons  as  yet  unknown.” 

—  At  Kinsale,  co.  Cork,  aged  58, 
the  right  lion,  and  rev.  Thomas  de  Cour- 
cy,  twenty-seventh  lord  Kinsale,  baron 
Courcy  of  Courcy,  and  baron  of  King- 
rone,  co,  Cork,  premier  baron  of  Ireland 
(1181).  The  barony  of  Kingsale  is  the 
premier  existent  barony  of  Ireland  ;  but 
the  barony  of  Athenry,  now  in  abeyance, 
takes  precedence  by  an  old  adjudication. 
The  unique  privilege  enjoyed  by  this 
family,  of  wearing  the  hat  in  the  royal 


presence  Was  granted  by  King  John  to 
their  remote  ancestor,  John  de  Courcy 
earl  of  Ulster.  The  late  peer  never  as¬ 
serted  the  privilege  ;  but  it  was  exercised 
by  his  father,  Baron  John,  at  a  court 
held  in  Dublin  Castle,  during  the  visit  of 
George  IV.  in  1821  ;  and  by  his  grand¬ 
father,  the  twenty-fifth  Baron,  in  1762. 
on  being  presented  to  George  III. 

26.  At  Dublin,  Thomas  Ellis,  esq. 
senior  master  in  chancery  in  Ireland, 

—  At  Brussels,  aged  62,  general 
Belliard  French  ambassador  to  the  court 
of  king  Leopold.  General  Belliard  was 
aid-de-camp  to  Dumourier  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  revolution.  In  17  96 
he  joined  the  army  of  Italy  under 
Buonaparte,  and  distinguished  himself 
at  Castiglione,  Arcole,  Kc.  He  accom¬ 
panied  Buonaparte  to  Egypt,  where  he 
had  the  command  of  the  province  of 
Thebes,  commanded  a  division  at  the 
battle  of  Heliopolis,  defeated  the  Mame¬ 
lukes  at  Caphtos,  and  took  Cossein. 
After  the  assassination  of  Kleher,  he  took 
the  command  of  Cairo,  returned  to  France 
on  the  capitulation  of  Alexandria,  and 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  Brus¬ 
sels.  He  was  at  the  battle  of  Austerlitz, 
was  in  the  campaign  against  Prussia  in 
1806,  went  into  Spain,  and  occupied 
Madrid  by  capitulation  in  December, 
1808.  He  was  with  the  grand  army  in 
1812,  and  had  a  horse  killed  under  him 
in  the  battle  of  Moskwa.  He  was  in 
favour  writh  Louis  XVIIL,  who  created 
him  a  chevalier  of  St.  Louis,  and  gave 
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him  a  seat  in  the  chamber  of  peers  ;  but 
being  appointed  major-general  of  the 
army  that  wras  to  stop  the  march  of 
Napoleon  to  Paris  in  1815,  he  yielded  to 
the  enthusiasm  of  his  troops,  aind  was 
sent  on  a  delicate  mission  to  the  king  of 
Naples,  wThich  did  not  succeed.  Na¬ 
poleon  on  his  return  to  France  gave  him 
the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Moselle. 
On  the  entrance  of  the  allies  into  Paris, 
he  was  confined  for  some  months  in  the 
Abbage,  but  was  soon  released,  and  lived 
esteemed  in  private  life  after  his  long 
and  active  career.  After  the  revolution 
in  July,  he  was  appointed  minister 
plenipotentiary  of  France  in  Belgium. 

—  At  Paris,  aged  73,  the  lion,  sir 
Alexander  Forrester  Inglis  Cochrane, 
G.C.B.  admiral  of  the  white,  a  vice 
president  of  the  Naval  Charitable  So¬ 
ciety  ;  uncle  to  the  earl  of  Dundonald. 
The  circumstances  of  his  death  were  as 
follows  :  On  the  morning  of  the  26th  ef 
January,  he  went,  accompanied  by  his 
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brother,  to  visit  his  daughter,  lady 
irowbndge,  for  the  purpose  of  engaging 
his  grandchildren  to  come  to  an  evening’s 
entertainment,  and  he  had  just  taken  his 
seat  after  caressing  them,  when,  placing 
his  hand  on  Iris  left  side,  he  exclaimed 
to  Mr.  Cochrane,  who  was  standing  by 
him,  f‘  Oh !  brother,  what  a  dreadful 
pain  !”  and  instantly  fell  back  into  his 
arms  and  expired.  His  remains  were 
deposited  in  the  cemetry  of  Fere  la 
Chaise,  attended  by  all  his  relatives,  and 
most  of  the  British  naval  and  military 
officers  then  in  Paris,  and  by  many  pri¬ 
vate  friends  lie  had  formed  in  France, 
among  whom  were  the  baron  Hyde  de 
Neuville,  the  viscount  de  Chahot,  M.  du 
Buc  St.  Olympe,  &c. 

26.  In  his  102nd  year,  Mr.  John  Bas¬ 
sett,  shoemaker,  the  oldest  inhabitant  of 
Salisbury. 

27.  At  Bath,  aged  65,  the  lion,  sir 
Francis  Nathan.  Burton  Conyngham, 
K.G.H.,  lieutenant-governor  of  Lower 
Canada  (a  sinecure  office),  a  governor 
of  the  co.  Clare,  and  colonel  of  the  Clare 
militia ;  twin  brother  to  the  marquis 
Conyngham. 

—  At  Lindsay  cottage,  Cheltenham, 
in  his  80th  year,  the  rev.  Andrew  Bell, 
13. U.  and  LL.D.  prebendary  of  West¬ 
minster,  master  of  Sherborn  hospital, 
Durham,  fellow  of  the  Asiatic  Society, 
and  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  ; 
the  founder  of  the  Madras  system  of 
education.  Dr.  Bell  was  born  and  edu¬ 
cated  at  St.  Andrew’s,  and  spent  some 
part  of  his  early  life  in  America.  In 
1789  he  went  to  India,  as  a  chaplain  to 
the  lion.  Company  ;  and  whilst  acting  in 
that  capacity  at  fort  St.  George,  and  as 
minister  of  St.  Mary’s,  Madras,  he  was 
led  by  circumstances  to  the  formation  of 
his  system  of  education.  Having  under¬ 
taken  the  superintendance  of  the  Military 
Male  Orphan  Asylum,  he  adopted  the 
plan  of  mutual  tuition  ;  and  fostered  its 
progress  in  that  establishment  until  his 
return  to  England  in  1796.  After  his 
return  the  original  report  was  submitted 
to  the  authorities  at  home,  was  shortly 
afterwards  adopted  in  England,  and  has 
since  been  spread  over  every  civilized 
nation  in  the  world.  The  establishment 
of  ten  thousand  schools  in  Great  Britain 
alone,  without  any  legislative  assistance, 
wherein  six  hundred  thousand  children 
are  educated  by  voluntary  aid  and  charity, 
speaks  volumes  in  his  favour.  Dr.  Bell 
published  several  treatises  explaining 
his  views,  one  of  the  most  comprehensive 


of  which  is--“  Mutual  Tuition  and  Moral 
Discipline  ;  or  a  manual  of  instructions 
for  conducting  schools  through  the  agency 
of  the  scholars  themselves,  for  the  use 
of  schools  and  families  :  with  an  intro¬ 
ductory  essay  on  the  object  and  import¬ 
ance  of  the  Madras  system  of  education  ; 
a  brief  exposition  of  the  principles  on 
which  it  is  founded  ;  and  an  historical 
sketch  of  its  rise,  progress  and  results.” 
The  seventh  edition,  1823.  Dr.  Bell 
was  rewarded  with  the  mastership  of 
Sherborn  Hospital,  Durham,  conferred  on 
him  by  bishop  Barrington  ;  and  in  1819 
with  a  prebendal  stall  at  Westminster. 
He  made  a  very  large  fortune  in  India, 
which,  before  his  death,  he  distributed 
in  a  noble  and  generous  manner  amongst 
the  principal  institutions  in  the  cities  of 
Scotland.  To  his  native  city  of  St. 
Andrew’s,  he  gave  10,000/.  besides  a  sum 
of  50,000/.  for  the  building  and  endow- 
mentof  anew  college  there.  The  remains 
of  Dr.  Bell  arrived  in  London  from 
Cheltenham  on  the  lltli  of  February. 
Having  remained  for  three  days  at  No. 
18,  Berkeley-square,  they  were  deposited 
in  W estminster  Abbey  on  the  l  ltli.  The 
funeral  procession  consisted  of  ten  mourn¬ 
ing  coaches,  and  twenty-six  private 
carriages. 

28.  At  the  house  of  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Auber,  in  Brook-street,  Regent’s  Park, 
aged  43,  the  wife  of  Colonel  Wadmore, 
R.Eng.,  of  Woburn-hill-house,  Chertsey. 
She  died  suddenlv  after  dinner,  and  a 
coroner’s  inquest  was  held,  which  re¬ 
turned  a  verdict  of  apoplexy. 

—  At  his  residence,  Westhill-lodge, 
Tichfield,  aged  57,  the  right  lion,  lord 
Henry  Paulet,  the  senior  vice-admiral 
and  lv.C.B. 

29.  At  Farrall’s  hotel,  Dublin,  the 
right  lion.  Daniel  Toler,  baron  Norwood, 
of  Knockalton,  in  the  county  of  Tip¬ 
perary  (1797),  and  baron  Norbury,  of 
Ballyorenode,  in  the  same  county  (1800). 
His  lordship  was  the  elder  son  of  the 
late  John,  earl  of  Norbury,  and  Grace, 
daughter  of  Hector  Graham,  esq.  He 
succeeded  to  the  barony  of  Norwood, 
July  27,  1822,  on  the  death  of  his 
mother,  who  was  created  a  peeress, 
whilst  her  husband  was  solicitor-general 
in  Ireland,  in  1797  ;  and  to  that  of  Nor¬ 
bury  on  the  21st  of  last  July,  on  the  de¬ 
cease  of  his  father,  the  late  lord  chief 
justice.  In  consequence  of  his  mental 
imbecility,  his  father,  on  being  raised  to 
an  earldom,  passed  him  over,  and  pro¬ 
cured  the  remainder  of  that  dignity  to 
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be  limited  to  his  younger  son,  Hector- 
John,  the  present  earl,  in  whom  the 
barony  ot‘  Norwood  (1797),  and  that  of 
Norbury  (1800),  and  the  earldom  of 
Norbury  (1827),  have  now  all  coalesced. 

80.  At  his  house,  Elmhurst,  near 
Batheaston,  aged  76,  William  Bedford, 
esq.  F.S.A.  formerly  of  Bircliess  Green, 
in  the  county  of  Warwick. 

Lately.  Robert  Alexander  Crickett, 
esq.  of  Smyth’s  Hall,  Essex,  formerly 
jM.P.  for  Ipswich,  from  1807  to  1820. 

Lie utenant-general  Christopher  D  arby , 
for  many  years  commandant  of  the  Li¬ 
merick  district. 

At  Teignmouth,  aged  44,  the  hon. 
Julia  wife  of  captain  Richard  Iiarward, 
R.N.,  and  younger  daughter  of  lord 
Exmouth.  She  was  married  Jan.  11th, 
1810. 

In  the  workhouse,  Moretonhampstead , 
Mary  Downe,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
105. 

At  Chiselhurst,  Kent,  John  Martin, 
esq.  a  banker  in  Lombard-street ;  and 
for  twenty  years  a  burgess  in  parliament 
for  Tewkesbury. 

At  Woolwich  Common,  aged  76, 
Craven  Ord,  esq.  F.R.S.  and  F.S.A.  of 
Greenstead  Hall,  Essex,  and  of  the 
King’s  Rembrancer’s  Office  in  the  Ex¬ 
chequer. 

At  Crondall,  at  the  age  of  103  years, 
George  Leavey,  a  labouring  man,  who 
possessed  his  faculties  unimpaired  to  the 
latest  hours  of  his  existence.  For  the 
last  seventy  years  he  had  smoked  three 
pipes  of  tobacco  daily. 

At  Yarmouth,  aged  113,  Jane  Grey. 
She  retained  her  faculties,  and  moved 
about  till  within  six  weeks  of  her  death. 

In  the  Mile  End  Road,  aged  80,  Mr. 
Archibald  Thomson,  nurseryman.  Mr. 
Thomson  was  of  the  same  family  as  the 
poet  of  “  the  Seasons.”  He  was  for 
some  time  chief  gardener  to  the  marquis 
of  Bute,  at  Luton,  in  Bedfordshire, 
where  the  collection  of  rare  plants 
was  very  extensive.  He  was  the  first 
importer  of  the  Camellia  Japonica  into 
this  country  ;  and  the  propagator  of  some 
of  the  rarest  and  choicest  species  of 
flowering  shrubs  in  Europe.  He  brought 
the  tea  tree  to  the  greatest  perfection, 
particularly  the  green  tea,  which  may  be 
vseen  growing:  to  a  considerable  size  in 
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his  open  grounds.  The  magnificent 
plant  called  Magnolia  Thomsonia,  was 
first  raised  by  him  from  seed,  the  parent 
stock  having  been  previously  crossed  by 
other  species.  One  of  the  largest  is  as 


much  as  twenty-four  feet  in  circumfer¬ 
ence,  and  about  eighteen  feet  in  height. 
It  begins  to  flower  in  June,  and  continues 
in  bloom  for  upwards  of  six  weeks,  pre¬ 
senting  to  the  eye  one  mass  of  flowers, 
of  a  sort  of  cream  colour,  and  emitting  a 
tine  fragrance. 

—  At  Balaam’s  heath,  near  Munslow, 
Mary  Sargeon,  aged  104.  She  had  for 
a  long  series  of  years  acted  the  part  of 
a  “  wise  woman  ”  to  the  neighbouring 
peasants,  who  sought  her  advice  in  cases 
of  lost  property,  and  for  a  knowledge  of 
future  events. 

FEBRUARY. 

2.  Aged  63,  the  hon.  Anne  Gould, 
widow  of  Edward  Thornton  Gould,  esq. 
daughter  of  Charles  the  eighth  lord  Dor¬ 
mer,  and  sister  to  the  ninth  and  tenth 
peers  of  that  name. 

—  At  Gasthwaite,  Mr.  Barnard  Smith, 
aged  105.  He  was  for  many  years 
blacksmith  and  farrier  to  Elliott’s  light 
dragoons,  into  which  he  enlisted  at 
Northallerton,  in  1758. 

3.  In  Keppel-street,  aged  63,  John 
Stewart,  esq.  formerly  president  of  the 
council,  and  collector  of  the  customs, 
Bermuda. 

—  In  Brook- street,  Grosvenor-square, 
Mad.  la  Comtesse  de  V andes. 

—  At  Lisson  Grove,  aged  21,  Mr. 
Janies  Fletcher,  author  of  “  The  Historv 
of  Poland.”  At  an  inquest  held  on  his 
body,  Mr.  John  Atkins,  of  Abbey-house , 
St.John’s  Wood,  schoolmaster,  deposed 
that  the  deceased  lived  with  him  as  an 
assistant  for  two  years  up  to  Christmas 
last.  During  that  time  he  published 
"  The  History  of  Poland,”  a  work  which 
acquired  some  reputation  :  he  was  also 
the  author  of  some  poems,  “  The  Siege 
of  Damascus,”  “  The  Gem,”  &c.  and 
was  a  contributor  to  several  of  the  peri¬ 
odicals.  Induced  by  the  success  of  his 
work  on  Poland,  he  gave  up  his  situation 
at  Christmas  last,  and  devoted  himself 
solely  to  literary  pursuits.  Latterly  he 
suffered  a  great  deal  of  anxiety  respect¬ 
ing  a  bill  of  exchange,  which  he  was 
afraid  would  fall  back  upon  him.  George 
Newport,  a  medical  student,  deposed 
that  he  was  on  very  intimate  terms  with 
the  deceased,  and  lodged  in  the  same 
house  ;  he  was  always  silent  and  re¬ 
served,  but  within  the  last  fortnight,  had 
become  pensive  and  low-spirited.  On 
the  Friday  preceding  he  did  not  rise 
until  live  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  when 
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witness  came  home  to  dinner.  They  sat 
at  table  together,  but  the  deceased 
scarcely  ate  any  thing.  He  remained 
silent  the  whole  evening,  and  seemed  in 
a  doze  with  only  one  interval,  when  he 
looked  over  some  papers  connected  with 
a  work  on  India  on  which  he  was  en¬ 
gaged.  At  ten  o’clock  witness  urged 
him  to  go  to  bed,  which  he  promised  to 
do.  Witness  wished  him  “  good  night 
he  returned  it  with  a  warm  pressure  of 
his  hand,  but  did  not  speak.  He  was 
found  next  morning  sitting  in  a  chair 
quite  dead  ;  a  pistol  lay  on  the  floor  by 
his  side,  and,  on  examination  of  the 
body,  it  appeared  that  the  ball  had 
entered  under  the  sixth  rib  on  the  left 
side.  The  verdict  was  “  Temporary 
insanity.” 

5.  Aged  84,  Elizabeth,  widow  of  Dr. 
Erasmus  Darwin,  of  the  Priory,  Derby¬ 
shire. 

— •  At  Wiverton-hali,  near  Bingham, 
Notts,  aged  46,  Mary,  wife  of  John 
Musters,  esq.  of  Colwick  and  Annesley- 
hali.  She  was  the  lady  to  whom  lord 
Byron’s  early  poems  were  addressed,  and 
to  whom  he  was  so  passionately  attach¬ 
ed.  She  preferred,  however,  Air.  Mus¬ 
ters,  who  on  their  marriage  took  her 
maiden  name,  that  of  Chaworth,  of 
which  ancient  Nottinghamshire  house 
she  was  sole  heiress.  On  the  death  of 
the  late  Mr.  Musters  they  resumed  that 
name.  On  the  occasion  of  the  sacking 
of  Colwick- hall  by  the  rioters,  in  October 
last,  Mrs.  Musters  took  refuge  in  the 
shrubbery  ;  from  that  period  she  was 
never  well. 

6.  At  Whitestock-liall,  Lancashire, 
the  rev.  John  Romney,  B.D.  only  son  of 
the  eminent  painter,  George  Romney, 
of  whom  he  published  a  quarto  volume 
of  Memoirs  in  1830. 

—  In  Bernard-street,  Russell-square, 
aged  73,  Joseph  Shepperd  Munden,  the 
eminent  comic  actor.  Munden  was 
the  son  of  a  poulterer  in  Brooks’s- 
market,  Ilolborn,  where  he  was  bom  in 
the  year  1758.  llis  father  died  soon 
afterwards,  leaving  his  widow  with 
slender  means,  and  Munden  was  thrust 
upon  the  world  to  seek  his  fortune  at 
twelve  years  of  age.  lie  was  placed  in 
an  apothecary’s  shop,  but  soon  left  it  for 
an  attorney’s  office.  He  was  next  ap¬ 
prenticed  to  a  law  stationer’s  shop,  and 
became  a  “  hackney  writer  :  ’  his  master 
died,  and  once  more  he  returned  to  the 
olfice  of  a  solicitor.  About  this  time  he 
imbibed  a  taste  for  the  stage,  and  with 


it  an  admiration  of  the  genius  of  Gar¬ 
rick.  He  started  for  Liverpool,  and 
engaged  in  the  office  of  the  town  clerk, 
sometimes  copying  for  the  theatre,  walk¬ 
ing  in  processions,  and  bearing  banners, 
at  one  shilling  per  night.  At  length  he 
acted  the  first  carrier  in  Henry  IV.  lie 
next  joined  a  company  at  Rochdale, 
which  he  soon  left,  and  returning  to 
Liverpool,  smothered  his  dramatic  pas¬ 
sion  for  two  years,  when  he  started  for 
Chester.  He  entered  that  city  with  his 
“  last  shilling,”  which  he  paid  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  theatre,  little  thinking  of  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  night.  At  the  close  of  the 
performance  he  fell  in  with  a  person  who 
had  been  a  butcher’s  apprentice  in 
Brooks’s-market,  and  who,  remembering 
young  Joseph’s  antic  tricks,  gave  him 
good  cheer,  and  money  for  his  return 
to  London.  Munden  again  returned  to 
the  law,  but  once  more  emerged  from  it, 
and  joined  a  company  at  Leatherhead, 
as  a  representative  of  old  men.  That 
theatre  was  burnt ;  and  Munden  next 
played  at  Windsor,  with  tolerable  suc¬ 
cess  at  half  a  guinea  per  week  ;  and  sub¬ 
sequently  at  Colnbrook  and  Andover. 
He  returned  to  London,  and  thence  went 
to  Canterbury,  in  1780,  to  play  low 
comedv  characters,  where  he  first  became 
“  a  favourite.”  After  other  provincial 
engagements  and  a  short  trial  of  manage- 
ment  at  Sheffield,  Munden  appeared  Dec. 
2,  1790,  (a  few  nights  after  the  first 
appearance  of  lncledon)  at  Covent  Gar¬ 
den  theatre,  as  sir  Francis  Gripe  in  the 
Busy  Body,  and  Jemmy  Jumps  in  the 
Farmer  ;  his  success  in  which  parts  es¬ 
tablished  his  popularity.  He  was  the 
original  representative  of  Old  Rapid, 
Caustic,  Brummagem,  Lazarillo,  (Two 
Strings  to  your  Bow),  Crack,  Nipperkin, 
sir  Abel  Handy,  sir  Robert  Bramble,  Old 
Dornton,  Ac.  On  31st  May,  1824,  he  took 
Iris  farewell  of  the  stage,  in  the  characters 
of  sir  Robert  Bramble  in  the  Poor  Gen¬ 
tleman,  and  Old  Dozy,  in  Past  Ten 
o’clock.  Air.  Alunden  left  a  widow,  son, 
and  a  daughter.  Ilis  personal  effects 
were  sworn  under  20,000 1.  Alunden’s 
style  of  acting  was  exuberant  with  hu¬ 
mour.  His  face  was  all  changeful  nature  : 
1) is  eye  glistened  and  rolled,  and  lit  up 
alternately  every  corner  of  his  laughing 
face. 

7.  At  his  house  in  Summer-hill,  in  his 
76th  year,  E.  Walsh,  M.D.  for  many 
years  physician  to  the  forces. 

8.  At  Trowbridge,  Wiltshire,  after  a 

short  illness,  aged  77,  the  rev,  George 
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Crabbe,  LL.B.  rector  of  that  parish*  and 
of  Croxtoh  Keryel,  in  Leicestershire. 
Mr.  Crabbe  was  born  on  the  24th  Dec. 
1754,  at  Aldboroilgb,  in  Suffolk,  where 
his  father  and  grandfather  were  officers 
of  the  customs.  At  an  early  age  he  was 
placed  at  school  by  his  father,  with  a 
design  of  giving  him  that  moderate  por¬ 
tion  of  instruction  which  might  qualify 
him  for  the  profession  of  surgeon  and 
apothecary.  To  that  business  he  was  in 
due  time  apprenticed  ;  but  a  deficiency 
both  of  means  and  inclination  prevented 
his  progress  in  that  line  of  life.  Mr. 
Crabbe,  the  father,  was  a  mathematician, 
and  in  the  course  of  his  studies  he  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  and  purchased  a 
copy  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine, 
edited  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Martin.  Having- 
great  respect  for  the  scientific  part  of  the 
publication,  and  not  much  for  the  poetical 
he  separated  the  different  parts,  and 
collecting  the  more  favoured  portions, 
mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  in 
a  decent  binding,  he  sewed  the  poetry 
in  paper  and  left  it  to  the  chance  perusal 
of  his  children.  The  son  was  pleased 
with  the  recurrence  of  similar  sounds  ; 
and  he  committed  a  vast  number  of  un¬ 
meaning  verses  to  memory.  These  it 
became  afterwards  his  amusement,  when 
at  school,  to  write  out ;  and  when  His 
memory  failed,  he  supplied  the  defect 
by  His  invention,  and  thus  at  a  very 
early  period  of  life  became  a  versifier. 

He  planned  tragedies  and  epic  poems, 
and  began  to  think  of  succeeding  in  the 
highest  line  of  composition,  before  he  had 
made  one  good  and  commendable  effort 
in  the  lowest.  After  a  time,  however, 
being  told  that  it  was  his  duty  to  apply 
himself  to  more  important  concerns,  he 
confined  his  effusions  to  a  few  short  and 
occasional  pieces.  His  poetic  flame 
was  revived  by  his  having  obtained  the 
prize  for  a  poem  on  Hope,  offered  by  Mr. 
Wheble,  the  publisher  of  the  Lady’s 
Ala  gazine.  About  the  end  of  the  year 
1778,  he  resolved  to  abandon  his  profes¬ 
sion.  His  health  was  not  robust ;  his 
spirits  vrere  not  equal ;  assistance  he 
could  expect  none,  and  he  was  not  so 
sanguine  as  to  believe  he  could  do  with- 
out  it.  With  the  very  best  verses  he 
could  write,  and  with  very  little  more, 
he  quitted  the  place  of  his  birth,  and 
repairing  to  the  metropolis,  fixed  his 
residence  with  a  family  in  the  city,  near 
to  some  friends,  of  whose  kindness  he 
was  assured.  In  this  lodging,  he  passed 
something  more  than  a  year,  during 
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which  his  chief  study  was  to  improve 
himself  in  versification,  to  read  all  such 
books  as  he  could  get,  and  to  take  as 
full  and  particular  a  viewr  of  mankind,  as 
his  time  and  finances  enabled  him  to  do. 
His  most  agreeable  companion  and  friend 
was  the  late  Air.  Bonnycastle,  who  after¬ 
wards  became  master  of  the  military 
academy  at  Woolwich.  Air.  Crabbe  at 
this  period  offered  a  poem  for  publica¬ 
tion,  but  did  not  find  a  purchaser  among 
the  booksellers.  He  at  length  hazarded 
the  publication  of  an  anonymous  perform¬ 
ance,  “  The  Candidate  ;  a  poetical 
epistle  to  the  authors  of  the  Alonthly 
Review,”  which  was  printed  in  quarto 
in  1780.  In  this  little  publication,  he 
was  unfortunate  ;  he  had  been  informed 
that  some  little  profit  would  accrue  from 
the  sale,  when  the  publisher  failed.  Air. 
Crabbe  was  now  convinced  that  His 
attempts  would  be  hopeless,  while  his 
name  continued  unknown  ;  he,  therefore, 
looked  round  for  the  aid  of  some  cele¬ 
brated  individual,  whose  influence  might 
introduce  him  to  the  public.  Knowing- 
many  by  reputation,  none  personally,  he 
fixed,  impelled  by  some  propitious  influ¬ 
ence,  in  some  happy  moment,  upon 
Edmund  Burke.  It  is  evident  he  made  this 
application  without  an  introduction.  Air. 
Burke,  however,  took  him  by  the  hand  ; 
and  Crabbe  submitted  to  his  distinguished 
critic  a  large  quantity  of  miscellaneous 
compositions.  From  these  Air.  Burke 
selected  t(  The  Library  ”  and  “  The 
Village  ;  ”  and  with  the  benefit  of  Burke’s 
judgment,  and  the  comfort  of  his  encou¬ 
raging  predictions,  the  poet  -was  desired 
to  learn  the  duty  of  sitting  in  judgment 
upon  his  best  efforts,  and  without  mercy 
rejecting  the  rest.  When  this  had  been 
done  “  The  Library  ”  was  published. 
The  success  of  ‘f  The  Library  ”  gave 
some  reputation  to  the  writer  ;  and  encou¬ 
raged  him  to  publish,  in  1783,  his  second 
poem,  “  The  Village,”  which  was  cor¬ 
rected,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  it 
written  in  the  house  of  Air.  Burke.  Mr. 
Crabbe  was  invited  to  Beaconsfield,  the 
seat  of  his  protector,  and  there  placed  in 
a  convenient  apartment,  supplied  with 
books  for  his  information  and  amuse¬ 
ment,  and  made  a  member  of  a  family 
with  whom  it  was  an  honour  as  well  as 
pleasure  to  be  associated.  While  at 
Beaconsfield,  Mr.  Crabbe  became  known 
to  the  right  lion.  Charles  James  Fox, 
who,  though  for  some  years  afterwards 
he  was  disappointed  in  his  expectations 
of  the  young  man’s  progress  as  a  writer, 
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yet  never  withdrew  that  kindness,  nor, 
in  lact,  that  partiality,  which  lie  had 
before  shown.  In  the  mean  time,  having1 
explained  all  the  difficulties  of  his  situa¬ 
tion  to  Mr.  Burke,  and  been  assisted  by 
that  paternally-minded  friend  in  his  pre¬ 
parations  for  holy  orders,  Mr.  Crabbe 
was  ordained  a  deacon  by  Dr.  Yonge, 
bishop  of  Norwich,  in  1781,  and  priest 
by  the  same  prelate  in  the  following  year. 
Tie  immediately  after  became  curate  to 
the  rev.  James  Bennett,  at  Aldborough, 
the  place  ol  his  birth,  and  continued  a 
few  months  in  that  situation.  Through 
the  personal  influence  of  Mr.  Burke,  he 
was  introduced  to  the  duke  of  Rutland, 
who,  having  invited  him  to  Belvoir 
Castle,  was  pleased  to  retain  him  there 
as  domestic  chaplain.  He  shortly  after 
undertook  the  curacy  of  Strathern,  near 
Belvoir  Castle,  where  he  continued  to 
reside  until  the  duke  of  Rutland’s  death, 
which  occurred  whilst  he  was  lord-lieut. 
of  Ireland,  in  1787.  As  Mr.  Crabbe 
had  not  the  benefit  of  a  university  educa¬ 
tion,  it  became  necessary  that  he  should 
take  the  only  certain  means  in  his  power 
to  obtain  a  degree.  At  the  desire  of  his 
patron  his  name  was  entered  at  Trinity- 
college,  Cambridge  ;  but  some  offers  of 
preferment  required  a  more  immediate 
application  for  a  degree  at  Lambeth. 
This  favour  was  granted  by  archbishop 
Moore,  and  Mr.  Crabbe  became,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  bachelor  of  laws.  In  1783, 
lord  chancellor  Thurlow,  through  the 
recommendation  of  Mr.  Burke,  presented 
Mr.  Crabbe  to  the  rectory  of  Frome  St. 
Quentin,  in  Dorsetshire,  which  he  held 
for  about  six  years,  but  where  he  never 
went  to  reside.  At  the  end  of  that 
period  lord  Thurlow,  in  conformity  to 
the  wishes  of  the  duchess  of  Rutland, 
presented  him  writh  the  rectories  of  Mus- 
ton  in  Leicestershire,  and  West  Ailing- 
ton  in  Lincolnshire.  Previously,  how¬ 
ever,  to  this  change  of  preferment,  lie 
had,  on  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Rutland, 
removed  from  Leicestershire  into  Suffolk, 
and  with  bis  family  (for  he  was  now 
become  a  husband  and  a,  father),  was 
settled  at  Swelling  in  that  county,  as 
curate  to  the  rev.  Richard  Turner,  the 
minister  of  Great  Yarmouth.  In  1785 
Mr. Crabbe  produced  “The  Newspaper,” 
a  poem  which  was  well  received  by  the 
public  ;  but  from  that  time  he  rested 
content  with  the  literary  reputation  he 
had  acquired,  and  committed  nothing 
more  to  the  press  until  the  year  1807, 
when  “  The  Parish  Register appeared. 


It  was  submitted  to  Mr.  Fox,  and  in 
part  read  to  him  during  his  last  illness. 
“  Whatever  he  approved  (says  Mr. 
Crabbe  in  his  preface)  the  reader  will 
readily  believe,  I  have  carefully  retained  ; 
the  parts  he  disliked  are  totally  expunged  ; 
and  others  are  substituted,  which  I  hope 
resemble  those  more  conformable  to  the 
taste  of  so  admirable  a  judge.  Nor  can  1 
deny  myself  the  melancholy  satisfaction 
of  adding  that  this  poein  (and  more  es¬ 
pecially  the  story  of  Phoebe  Dawson, 
with  some  parts  of  the  second  book) 
were  the  last  compositions  of  their  kind 
that  engaged  and  amused  the  capacious, 
the  candid,  the  benevolent  mind  of  this 
great  man.”  The  observations  he  had 
made  in  a  populous  town  and  a  noisy 
seaport,  were  conveyed  in  “  The  Bo¬ 
rough,  a  poem  ;  in  twenty-four  Letters,” 
published  in  1810 ;  and  “  Tales  inVerse,” 
which  appeared  in  1812.  After  an  in¬ 
terval  of  more  than  tw-enty  years,  Mr. 
Crabbe  returned  to  his  parsonage  at 
Muston,  in  Leicestershire,  and  again 
received  the  favourable  notice  of  the 
Rutland  family.  In  1813  the  present 
duke  presented  him  to  the  rectory  of 
Trowbridge,  and  with  it  to  the  smaller 
benefice  of  Croxton  Kerryel  in  Leicester- 
shire,  which  the  indulgence  of  the  bishop 
enabled  him  to  hold.  To  the  former  place 
he  removed,  and  from  that  time  he  re¬ 
sided  in  the  parsonage,  which  had  been 
enlarged  and  made  convenient  bjr  his 
predecessor  the  rev.  Gilbert  Beresford. 
Mr.  Crabbe’s  only  prose  publications 
were  a  funeral  sermon  on  Charles  duke 
of  Rutland,  1789,  preached  in  the  chapel 
of  Belvoir  Castle  ;  and  “  An  Essay  on 
the  Natural  History  of  the  Vale  of  Bel¬ 
voir,”  written  for  the  History  of  Leices¬ 
tershire,  by  Mr.  Nicholls,  who  says, 
under  the  parish  of  Muston,  “  Mr. 
Crabbe’s  communications  in  the  progress 
of  this  laborious  work  are  such  as  to 
entitle  him  to  my  warmest  and  most 
grateful  acknowledgments.” 

9.  At,  his  residence  in  the  Circus, 
Bath,  aged  72,  sir  Richard  ITussev  Bic- 
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kerton,  the  second  baronet,  of  Upwood, 
county  of  Huntingdon,  K.C.B.  and  K.C., 
admiral  of  the  Red,  general  of  the 
Royal  Marines,  vice-president  of  the 
Naval  Charitable  Society,  and  F.R.S. 

11.  At  Torquay,  aged  36,  W.  Augus¬ 
tus  Lane  Fox,  esq.,  brother  to  Geo.  L. 
Fox,  esq.  of  Bramham  Park,  Yorkshire, 

—  At  Iloddesdon,  Hertfordshire, 
aged  90,  William  Peere  Williams  Free¬ 
man,  esq.  senior  admiral  of  the  fleet. 
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This  venerable  officer  was  a  grandson  on 
his  lather’s  side  of  William  Deere  Wil¬ 
liams,  esq.  the  celebrated  law  reporter ; 
and  on  his  mother’s  of  Dr.  Robert  Cla¬ 
vering,  bishop  of  Peterborough. 

12.  At  Lindridge-house,  aged  76, 
Dame  Anne  de  la  Pole,  mother  of  sir 
Wm.  Templer  Pole,  hart. 

13.  At  Yotes-court,  in  her  20th  year, 
the  lion,  Franees-Eliz.  Byng,  twin  sister 
of  viscount  Torrington. 

—  Atliis  son’s  rectory-house,  Dyrham, 
near  Bath,  after  a  very  long  and  severe 
illness,  aged  73,  sir  George  Abercrombie 
Robinson,  of  Batts-liouse,  in  Somerset¬ 
shire,  Streatham  in  Surrey,  and  Notting¬ 
ham  Place  in  Middlesex,  bait.  Sir  G.  A. 
Robinson  was  the  son  of  John  Robinson, 
esq.  of  Calcutta,  by  his  lirst  wife,  Mar¬ 
garet,  daughter  of  George  Leslie,  of 
Kimrawgie,  N.B.  He  was  for  some  time 
Military  Auditor-general  in  Bengal ;  and 
after  his  return  to  this  country,  had  for 
many  years  a  seat  as  a  Director  of  the 
East-lndia  Company.  He  was  created 
a  Baronet  by  patent  dated  Nov.  11 ,  1823. 

— •  Mary,  wife  of  George  Twynam, 
esq.  of  Whitchurch. 

14.  At  Halberton,  Devon,  aged  64, 
Henry  Laroche,  esq.  a  captain  in  the 
Royal  Navy,  and  one  of  his  Majesty’s 
Justices  of  the  Peace  for  that  county. 

15.  At  Bath,  aged  71,  John  Bliss, 
esq.  M.D.  Dr.  Bliss  was  for  many  years 
in  considerable  practice  as  an  apothecary 
and  surgeon  at  Hampstead,  near  London, 
whence  he  retired,  first,  to  Shaftesbury, 
and  then  to  Bath.  He  assisted  Mr.  J.  J. 
Park,  in  the  botanical  department,  in  the 
“History  of  Hampstead,”  1810. 

— At  Brighton,  Lady  Sophia  Lumley, 
sister  to  the  earl  of  Scarborough. 

16.  At  Torquay,  Miss  Anne  Law, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells. 

18.  At  Beaumanor-park,  Leicester¬ 
shire,  in  his  87th  year,  Wm.  Herrick,  esq. 

—  At  Cowick,  near  Snaitli,  York¬ 
shire,  aged  66,  the  right  lion.  John 
Christopher  Burton  Dawnay,  in  the 
county  of  Downe,  in  the  peerage  of  Ire¬ 
land  (1680)  ;  baron  Dawnay,  of  Cowick, 
in  the  peerage  of  Great  Britain  ;  and 
col.  of  the  second  West  York  Militia. 

20.  At  the  Royal  Academy,  Cold 
Harbour,  Gosport,  in  his  70th  year,  Wil¬ 
liam  Burney,  LL.  D.  Dr.  Burney  was 
author  of  an  extensive  Marine  Dic¬ 
tionary,  and  other  valuable  works  ;  and 
was  accustomed  to  record  a  series  of  ex¬ 
cellent  Meteorological  Observations. 


21.  At  Kedleston,  Derbyshire,  in  Ins 
70th  year,  the  hon.  and  rev.  David 
Francis  Curzon,  rector  of  that  place  and 
of  Mugginton ;  brother  to  Lord  Scarsdale. 

22.  In  Edward-street,  Portman-square, 
aged  74,  Mary  Wyndham,  wife  of  the 
hon.  Bartholomew  Bouverie  (uncle  of 
the  Earl  of  Radnor),  and  aunt  to  Lord 
Arundell. 

—  At  his  house,  the  Hollins,  near 
Bolton,  aged  74,  Ralph  Fletcher,  esq. 

- —  At  Finningley,  near  Doncaster, 
aged  82,  Mr.  John  Bigland,  the  author 
of  a  variety  of  works.  He  was  a  native 
of  Skirlaugh,  in  Holderness,  and  the 
greater  portion  of  his  life  was  spent  in 
the  humble  occupation  of  a  village 
schoolmaster.  When  upwards  of  fifty 
years  of  age,  he  became  an  author,  and 
in  1803,  lie  published  his  first  work — 
“  Reflections  on  the  Resurrection  and 
Ascension  of  Christ.”  The  success  of 
this  little  volume,  made  the  writer  of 
more  consequence  both  in  his  own  esti¬ 
mation  and  the  estimation  of  others,  arid 
in  the  following  year  he  published  his 
“  Letters  on  the  Study  and  Use  of  An¬ 
cient  and  Modern  History;”  and  “Let¬ 
ters  on  the  Modern  Ilistorv  and  Politi- 
cal  Aspect  of  Europe.”  From  that  time 
lie  became  an  author  by  profession.  His 
subsequent  productions  are :  Essays  on 
various  subjects,  two  vols.  1805 ;  Letters 
on  Natural  History,  1806;  a  System  of 
Geography  and  History,  five  vols.  1809; 
History  of  Spain,  two  vols.  1810;  His¬ 
tory  of  Europe  from  the  Peace  of  1783 
to  the  present  time,  two  vols.  1811,  (in 
a  later  edition  continued  to  1814) ;  the 
Philosophic  Wanderers,  or  the  History 
of  the  Tribune  and  the  Priestess  of  Mi¬ 
nerva,  1811;  Yorkshire,  being  the  16th 
volume  of  the  Beauties  of  England  and 
Wales,  1812;  the  History  of  England; 
Letters  on  Natural  History,  from  the 
earliest  period  to  the  close  of  1812,  two 
vols.  1813  (subsequently  continued  to 
1814);  a  System  of  Geography  for  the 
use  of  Schools,  1816;  an  Historical  Dis¬ 
play  of  the  effects  of  Physical  and  Moral 
Causes  on  the  Character  and  Circum¬ 
stances  of  Nations,  1817 ;  Letters  on 
French  History,  1818  ;  also  Letteis  on 
English  History  and’a  History  ofthe  Jews. 

23.  In  Berkeley-square,  Owen  Wil¬ 
liams,  esq.  of  Temple-house,  Berks,  M.P. 
for  Marlow  in  ten  Parliaments ;  brother- 
in-law  to  lord  Dinorben.  He  was  the 
son  and  heir  of  Thomas  Williams,  esq. 
of  Llanidan,  in  Anglesea,  a  great  pro¬ 
prietor  of  copper  works  and  mines,  who 
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purchased,  in  1788,  Temple-mills,  in  the 
parish  of  Bisham,  in  Berkshire,  and 
erected  the  mansion  of  Temple-house, 
situate  on  the  hanks  of  the  Thames. 

23.  At  his  house  in  Park  Crescent 
John  Chamier,  esq.  Mr.  Clramier  was 
born  in  London,  about  the  year  1754, 
and  placed  at  the  Charter-house  on  the 
foundation,  at  the  age  of  ten  years, 
on  the  nomination  of  the  late  Queen 
Charlotte.  He  was  originally  intended 
for  the  church,  and  was  a  contemporary 
at  the  Charter-house  with  archbishop 
Manners  Sutton,  the  late  lord  Ellenbo- 
rough,  aud  bishop  Majendie.  The  latter 
prelate  has  often  been  heard  to  say,  that 
he  considered  Chamier  the  best  latinist 
he  ever  knew ;  and  that,  in  point  of 
elegant  scholarship  and  knowledge  of 
ancientand  modernliterature,  hesurpassed 
all  his  schoolfellows.  There  are  in  the 
possession  of  his  family  several  beautiful 
translations  from  Homan,  Greek,  French, 
and  Italian  authors,  as  well  as  many 
original  compositions,  displaying  much 
taste  and  ability,  which  were  produced 
by  him  before  the  age  of  sixteen.  At 
that  period,  instead  of  proceeding  to  the 
University,  it  was  thought  advisable 
that  he  should  accept  a  writership  to 
India.  There,  from  the  year  1772  to 
1805,  he  was  employed  in  the  civil  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  company  at  Madras,  and  tilled 
most  of  the  principal  situations  in  the 
political,  revenue,  and  commercial 
branches,  until  at  last  he  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  council  at  that  presi¬ 
dency.  On  his  return  to  England,  lie 
settled  in  the  parish  of  St.  George, 
Hanover-square,  actively  supported  se¬ 
veral  of  the  public  metropolitan  institu¬ 
tions,  became  treasurer  of  St.  George’s 
Hospital,  and  served  the  office  of  church¬ 
warden,  with  lord  Amherst,  in  the  year 
1819.  Mr.  Chamier  retired  early  from 
the  world,  and  confined  himself  for 
many  years  to  the  tranquil  enjoyments 
afforded  by  a  well  selected  library,  and  a 
domestic  circle  devoted  to  his  comfort 
and  happiness.  About  '1781  he  took  by 
royal  license  and  authority,  the  name  and 
armorial  bearings  of  his  maternal  uncle, 
Anthony  Chamier,  esq.  E.lv.S.  represent¬ 
ative  in  several  parliaments  of  the  borough 
of  Tam  worth,  and  under  secretary  of 
state,  who,  dying  in  the  year  1780 
without  children,  left  him  sole  heir  of 
his  property  and  estates. 

24.  At  Nogent,  near  Paris,  captain 
Hesse,  an  aid-de-camp  °1  the  duke  of 
Wellington,  in  a  duel  at  the  Bois  de 


Vincennes,  by  Comte  Leon,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  some  disputes  which  took 
place  at  a  card  party.  Mr.  Ilesse  hud 
for  his  seconds  the  count  d’Esterno,  a 
German,  and  an  English  officer;  and 
the  seconds  of  count  Leon  were  co¬ 
lonel  Fournier  and  M.  May,  another 
French  officer.  General  Gourgaud  and 
the  surgeon-major  of  the  11th  of  ar¬ 
tillery  in  garrison  at  Vincennes,  were 
also  present.  Scarcely  were  they  placed 
at  the  distance  agreed  upon,  when  the 
adversaries  advanced  five  paces  towards 
each  other.  Mr.  Ilesse  fired  first,  with¬ 
out  waiting,  and  immediately  count  Leon 
fired  in  his  turn, and  wounded  Mr.  Hesse 
in  the  chest. 

—  At  Weymouth,  Mrs.  Mary  Sturney, 
aged  100  years  and  six  months. 

—  Aged  63,  Cecil,  widow  of  Edm. 
JohnChamherlayne,  esq.  of  Mongersbury. 
She  w^as  the  third  daughter  of  the  lion, 
and  rev.  George  Talbot,  D.I).  brother  to 
the  first  earl  Talbot. 

—  At  Leamington,  general  Alexander 
Campbell,  of  Monrie,  N.B.,  colonel  of 
the  32nd  foot. 

—  At  Sandhurst,  Berks,  the  rev.  John 
Bayley  Somers  Carwitlien,  B.L).  vicar  of 
that  parish,  and  of  Fremley,  Hants.  He 
wras  born  April  10th,  1781,  graduated  at 
St.  Mary  Hall,  Oxford,  M.A.  1803,  B.D. 
1825,  and  was  appointed  preacher  of  the 
Hampton  Lectures  in  1809,  when  he 
chose  as  his  subject  “  A  view*  of  the 
Brahminical  religion,  in  its  confirmation 
of  the  truth  of  the  sacred  history,  and 
in  its  influence  on  the  moral  character.” 
In  1822  he  published  two  volumes  of  “  A 
History  of  the  church  of  England,”  the 
narrative  of  which  sound,  able,  and 
impartial  work,  extends  to  the  close  of 
Cromwell’s  usurpation.  The  third  volume 
continuing  the  history  to  the  epoch  of 
the  revolution,  completely  prepared  for 
flie  press  before  the  death  of  its  lamented 
author,  has  been  since  published. 

26.  At  his  residence  in  Conduit-street, 
aged  60,  Emilius  Henry  Delme  liadcliffe, 
esq.  of  Hit  chin  Priory,  Herts,  gentleman 
of  the  horse  to  his  Majesty.  He  died 
suddenly  whilst  in  conversation,  at  his 
own  house,  with  the  earl  of  Albemarle 
and  Sloane  Stanley,  esq.  and  his  death 
is  attributed  to  the  rupture  of  a  blood 
vessel  in  the  heart. 

28.  At  Warsaw,  the  celebrated 
hehraist  Chiarini,  professor  of  divinity, 
Oriental  languages,  and  Hebrew  antiqui¬ 
ties,  in  that  University,  and  author  of  a 
“Theory  of  Judaism,”  written  in  French, 
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in  three  volumes,  which  occasioned  con¬ 
siderable  sensation  among-  literary  and 
religious  circles  on  the  continent.  He 
also  published  in  Latin  a  Hebrew  Gram¬ 
mar  and  Dictionary,  which  have  been 
translated  into  Polish ;  and  was  the 
author  of  a  collection  of  Italian  poems, 
lie  had  undertaken  a  complete  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  Talmud,  the  lirst  part  only 
of  which  has  been  printed,  but  several 
other  portions  are  left  among  his  ma¬ 
nuscripts. 

28.  At  Highgate,  in  his  90th  year, 
Mr.  Joseph  Brasbridge,  author  of  an 
autobiography  entitled  “  The  Fruits  of 
Experience.” 

Lately.  Mr.  Wm.  Strutt,  F.R.S.  of 
Derby.  He  possessed  a  very  great  know¬ 
ledge  of  practical  mechanics. 

—  John  Morris,  of  Kingston,  Here¬ 
ford,  esq.  He  bequeathed  the  munifi¬ 
cent  legacy  of  10,000/.  Three  per  Cents, 
to  the  Hereford  Infirmary. 

—  InChester-street,  Grosvenor-place, 
Charlotte -Catharine  Vere,  daughter  of 
lieut.-col.  Disbrowe,  grenadier  guards, 

—  At  Oxford,  Mr.  Charles  Vezey,  a 
member  of  Lincoln  college,  who  cut  his 
throat,  it  is  said,  from  dread  of  his 
examination. 

—  At  Fergus  hill  house,  near  Irvine, 
Scotland,  aged  53,  Joseph  Pearce,  esq. 
captain  R.N,  formerly  of  Beaminster, 
Dorsetshire. 

—  At  Worthing,  aged  53,  Emily 
Charlotte,  wife  of  Charles  George  Beau- 
clerk,  of  St.  Leonard’s  Lodge,  Horsham. 
She  was  the  second  daughter  of  William 
Ogilvie,  esq.  by  Emilia  Mary,  duchess 
dowager  of  Leinster. 

MARCH. 

2.  Aged  92,  Ann,  wife  of  William 

Chapman,  of  Scole.  Although  47  years 

old  when  she  married,  and  her  husband 

only  17,  who  is  still  living,  in  his  62nd 

year,  by  him  she  had  eighteen  children, 

thirteen  sons  and  five  daughters,  all  of 

whom  lived  to  the  age  of  maturity  except 

one  daughter,  who  died  at  the  age  of  13 

years.  This  remarkable  woman  seldom 
%/ 

took  more  than  two  or  three  hours’  sleep 
out.  of  the  twenty -four,  and  was  only  a 
few  days  previous  to  her  death  rendered 
incapable  of  attending  to  her  domestic 
duties.  She  could  see  to  thread  the 
finest  needle. 

—  At  Inverness,  aged  64,  lieutenant- 
colonel  Robert  Gordon,  late  of  the  13th 


light  dragoons,  and  formerly  of  the  34th 
foot. 

—  At  Brighton,  aged  46,  lady  Anne, 
wife  of  sir  Charles  Chad,  bart.  and  sister 
to  the  earl  of  W  interton. 

5.  At  Simmond’s  Hotel,  Conduit- 
street,  aged  50,  Henry  James  Bouverie, 
esq.  resident  commissioner  pf  the  customs 
for  Scotland ;  eldest  son  of  the  lady  whose 
death  is  mentioned  Feb.  22d.  His  servant 
found  him  lying  on  the  bed  quite  dead, 
with  a  deep  gash  across  the  throat.  He 
had  been  unusually  dejected  since  the 
death  of  his  mother. 

6.  At  Yately  cottage,  after  six  weeks 
extreme  suffering  from  a  gradual  morti¬ 
fication  of  the  foot,  Edward  Janies  Mas- 
call,  esq.  late  collector  of  his  Majesty’s 
customs  for  the  port  of  London,  and  for 
fifty -two  years  a  meritorious  and  faithful 
public  servant.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  publications  on  the  legal  and 
fiscal  regulations  of  his  office. 

—  In  Hanover- street,  aged  66,  the 
rev.  Edward  Williams,  minister  of  Han¬ 
over  chapel,  Regent-street.  A  coroner’s 
inquest  returned  as  their  verdict  “  That 
the  deceased  cut  his  throat  while  in  a 
state  of  mental  derangement.” 

- —  At  Devonport,  aged  55,  the  wife 
of  C.  B.  Ross,  esq.  commissioner  of  Ply¬ 
mouth  Dock-yard,  and  sister  to  sir  G. 
Cockburn,  M.  P.  for  Plymouth.  The 
sleeve  of  her  dress  having  caught  fire 
from  the  candle,  the  flames  communicated 
to  the  upper  parts  of  her  dress  ;  she  lin¬ 
gered  about  a  week,  when  death  put  an 
end  to  her  sufferings. 

9.  At  Sible  Hedingham,  Essex,  George 

o  .  ^  ^  7  O 

Fowke,  esq.  rear-admiral  of  the  red. 

10.  In  Gloucester-place,  aged  76, 
Mary,  widow  of  the  most  rev.  C.  Man¬ 
ners  Sutton,  D.D.  late  archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Thomas  Thoroton,  esq.  of  Screvetoji,  in 
Nottinghamshire,  was  married  to  the  late 
archbishop,  April  3,  1778,  and  left  his 
widow  July  21,  1828. 

10.  William  Townsend,  esq.  of  York- 
place,  City-road,  and  of  Witney,  Oxford¬ 
shire.  He  has  left  to  the  under-mentioned 
societies,  schools,  colleges,  and  institu¬ 
tions,  free  from  legacy  duty,  as  follows  : 

* — London  missionary  society,  500/.  ; 
Church,  Methodist,  Baptist,  Moravian, 
and  Home  missionary  societies,  each 
200/.  ;  academy  in  Well-street,  Hackney, 
and  Highbury  college,  each  200/.  ;  New¬ 
port  Pagnell  academy,  Homerton  college, 
Cheshunt  college,  and  Rotherham  acade- 
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mny,  each  100/. ;  British  and  Foreign 
bible  society  200/.  ;  Religious  tract  so¬ 
ciety  200/.  ;  Sunday  school  society  100/. ; 
Hibernian  society  200/.  ;  Irish  evange¬ 
lical  society  200/.  ;  Deal  and  dumb 
asylum  200/.  ;  Female  penitentiary  at 
Pentonville  200/.  ;  Blind  asylum,  Saint 
George’s  fields  100/ ;  Society  for  the 
relief  of  poor  pious  clergy  of  the  church 
of  England  100/.  ;  Congregational  school 
society  100/.  ;  St.  Andrew’s  school,  IIol- 
born  100/. ;  Radcliffe  infirmary,  Oxford 
100/.;  Oxford  lunatic  asylum  100/. ;  Sea 
bathing  infirmary,  Margate  100/.  ;  Con¬ 
tinental  society  100/. ;  Tabernacle  charity 
school  200/. ;  Sick  relief  and  benevolent 
society  at  the  Tabernacle  200/.  ;  Associ¬ 
ate  fund  for  poor  ministers  200/.  ;  to  be 
invested,  and  the  interest  (on  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  Mr.  Townsend’s  birth)  to  be 
laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  blankets  or 
clothes  for  twenty  aged  men  and  women 
resident  in  or  belonging  to  the  parish  or 
hamlet  of  Witney,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  ministers  of  the  Independent  and 
Methodist  chapels  at  Witney.  Mr. 
Townsend’s  heir-at-law,  and  one  person 
to  be  deputed  from  the  Quakers’  meeting 
there,  400/. ;  to  be  invested  and  the 
interest  applied  for  the  support  of  six 
poor  women  in  alms-houses  at  Witney, 
built  by  Mr.  Townsend,  and  for  repair  of 
the  alms  houses,  2,000/. 

11.  Aged  44,  William  Hustler,  esq. 
M.A.  fellow  and  late  tutor  of  Jesus  Col¬ 
lege,  and  upwards  of  fifteen  years  regis¬ 
trar  of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

13.  At  the  vicarage  of  Great  Baddow, 
Essex,  (the  residence  of  his  only  sister) 
aged  27,  captain  Thomas  Abercrombie 
Trant,  of  the  28th  regiment,  author  of 
“  Two  years  in  Ava,”  and  a  “  Narrative 
of  a  journey  through  Greece.” 

14.  At  his  house  in  the  Broad  Sanc¬ 
tuary,  Westminster,  Henry  Smedley,  esq, 
Mr.  Smedley  was  born  about  the  year 
1785,  and  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  rev. 
E.  Smedley,  usher  of  Westminster  school. 
He  entered,  at  an  early  age,  as  a  com¬ 
moner  of  Christ  church,  Oxford,  and 
soon  obtained  a  studentship.  He  took 
the  degree  of  B.A.  1807,  M.A.  1810. 
In  the  year  1806  he  was  admitted 
a  member  of  the  honourable  society  of 
Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  called  to  the  bar  in 
Michaelmas  term  1812.  For  some  years 
lie  went  the  western  circuit,  and  attended 
the  sessions  for  the  county  of  Somerset ; 
but,  finding  the  laborious  profession  of 
the  law  unsuited  to  his  inclinations,  and 


being  eager  to  devote  his  time  and  atten¬ 
tion  to  other  more  congenial  pursuits,  he 
soon  withdrew  from  active  practice  in 
the  courts,  and  discontinued  his  attend¬ 
ance  at  Westminster  Hall. 

15.  At  Beardville,  near  Coleraine, 
Edmund  Alexander  M4Naghten,  esq.  for 
many  years  M.P.  for  the  county  of  An¬ 
trim,  and  late  one  of  the  lords  of  the 
treasury. 

17.  In  St.  James’s-square,  Bath,  in 
his  84th  year,  Edward  Markland,  esq. 
In  1811,  Mr.  Markland  was  appointed 
one  of  the  police  magistrates  at  Queen- 
square,  Westminster  ;  an  office  which 
advancing  age  and  increasing  infirmities 
induced  him  to  resign  in  1827. 

—  At  High  Legh,  Cheshire,  in  his 
65th  year,  George  John  Legh,  esq. 

20.  At  Egham,  aged  78,  Catharine, 
widow  of  sir  Charles  Warwicke  Bam- 
fylde,  the  fifth  bart. 

22.  At  Weimar,  aged  82,  John  Wolf¬ 
gang  von  Goethe,  the  patriarch  of  Ger¬ 
man  literature.  He  was  born  at  Frank¬ 
fort,  August  28,  1749.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  gentleman  in  easy  circumstances, 
who  had  a  great  taste  for  the  fine  arts, 
which  he  had  cultivated  in  Italy.  His 
collection  of  objects  of  virtu  earlv  at¬ 
tracted  the  notice  of  the  young  poet,  who 
at  eight  or  nine  years  of  age  wrote  a 

O  u  o 

short  description  of  twelve  pictures, 
which  represented  the  history  of  Joseph. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  went  to  the 
university  of  Leipsic  ;  and,  after  four 
years  residence  there,  he  settled  for  a 
short  time  in  Alsace.  On  leaving  Al¬ 
sace,  he  returned  to  his  native  city,  but 
soon  left  it  again,  on  a  visit  to  Wetzlar, 
where  a  love  affair  gave  birth  to  his 
romance  of  Werther.  In  1775  he  went 
to  Weimar,  on  an  invitation  from  the 
grand  duke,  whom  he  met  travelling ; 
and  there  he  remained  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  loaded  with  all  the  honours  in  the 
gift  of  his  patron.  Goethe’s  first  appear¬ 
ance  in  print  was  in  short  articles  in  the 
annuals  and  literary  journals.  His  “  Gbtz 
with  the  Iron  Hand,”  founded  on  an  old 
romance,  was  published  with  his  name 
in  1? 73.  His  “  Sorrows  of  Werther,” 
in  the  following  year,  excited  great 
attention.  It  was  translated  into  every 
living  language  and  ran  through  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  editions  in  an  incredibly  short 
space  of  time.  His  two  other  most  cele¬ 
brated  productions  were  “  Faust  ”  and 
“  Wilhelm  Meister’s  Apprenticeship.” 
Goethe  retained  to  advanced  age  all  the 
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powers  of  Iris  comprehensive  mind. 
Having  measured  its  inventive  faculties 
in  a  variety  of  composition,  lie  delighted 
to  engage  it  with  the  abstrusest  problems 
in  science.  Comparative  anatomy,  geo¬ 
logy,  botany,  the  theory  of  colours,  &c. 
were  the  subjects  of  his  earnest  study, 
and  on  most  of  them  he  wrote.  Few 
men,  in  the  walk  where  Goethe  shone  so 
conspicuously,  enjoyed  more  happiness 
than  he  did.  His  superiority  no  one 
attempted  to  dispute  :  he  maintained  a 
tranquil  empire  over  the  literature  of  his 
country,  which  was  implicitly  acquiesced 
in  by  every  candidate  for  literary  fame. 
In  his  intercourse  with  the  world  Goethe 
acted  as  a  man  of  practical  good  sense  ; 
his  enthusiasm  and  romanticism  he  re¬ 
served  entirely  for  his  productions. 
During  the  last  two  years,  and  particu¬ 
larly  since  the  death  of  his  son,  his  spirit 
lost  its  energy,  and  lie  was  but  the 
shadow  of  that  which  he  once  had  been. 
To  his  daughter-in-law  was  he  indebted 
for  that  tenderness  and  assiduity  which 
soothed  his  declining  years.  He  expired 
without  any  apparent  suffering,  in  his 
arm-chair,  having  a  few  minutes  pre¬ 
viously  called  for  paper  for  the  purpose 
of  writing,  and  expressed  his  delight  at 
the  arrival  of  spring.  His  death  is  said 
to  have  been  occasioned  by  a  severe  cold 
which  he  had  caught ;  but  a  long-stand¬ 
ing  infirmity,  and  his  recent  severe  do¬ 
mestic  calamity,  are  supposed  to  have 
hastened  it.  By  his  will,  Goethe  has 
provided,  that  until  the  year  1850  his 
apartments  are  to  be  continued  in  their 
present  state,  and  that  none  of  the  liter¬ 
ary  and  scientific  treasures  he  has  col¬ 
lected  shall  be  disposed  of  until  that 
period.  He  has  left  his  MSS.  to  Dr. 
Eckermann,  of  Hanover,  already  the 
editor  of  a  complete  edition  of  Goethe’s 
published  works.  Among  the  MSS.  is 
said  to  be  the  second  part  of  his  incom¬ 
plete  poem  of  Faust,  and  several  other 
poems  ;  also  a  volume  of  his  own  life, 
supplementary  to  the  autobiography  al- 
ready  published  ;  and  a  series  of  corre¬ 
spondence  with  his  friend  the  musician 
Xelter,  of  Berlin,  even  more  interesting 
than  that  with  Schiller,  which  has  been 
already  given  to  the  world.  The  mortal 
remains  of  Goethe  vrere  deposited  on  the 
26th  of  March,  in  the  grand-ducal  vault 
at.  Weimar,  near  to  those  of  Schiller. 
The  corpse  lay  in  state  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  day,  resting  upon 
pillows  of  white  satin,  placed  on  a  couch 
of  black  velvet;  a  wreath  of  fresh  laurel 
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encircled  the  head,  and  a  Homan  toga, 
likewise  of  satin  was  tastefully  disposed 
round  the  corpse.  On  its  right  was  a 
column,  from  which  a  crown  of  laurel 
worked  in  pure  gold,  relieved  with  eme¬ 
ralds  (a  tribute  from  Frankfort,  his  native 
town,  on  the  occasion  of  his  academical 
jubilee),  hung  suspended.  Behind  his 
head  rose  another  column,  to  which  was 
attached  a  lyre  and  a  basket,  the  latter — 
enclosing  rolls  of  parchment,  symbolical 
of  the  writer’s  literary  labours  ;  and  a 
third  column  was  placed  on  the  left  of 
the  body,  against  which  his  several  di¬ 
plomas  were  displayed.  At  the  feet 
were  three  other  columns,  from  which  the 
insignia  of  the  numerous  orders  which 
princely  favour  and  esteem  had  conferred 
upon  the  illustrious  departed,  were 
suspended.  Large  cypresses  were  dis¬ 
posed  behind  the  couch,  and  on  each 
side  of  it  stood  twenty  candelabras  of 
silver  ;  guards  of  honour  of  all  ranks  and 
classes  keeping  watch  beside  them. 
Three  splendid  stars,  in  allusion  to  Goe¬ 
the’s  transition  to  another  world,  hung 
over  his  remains.  Multitudes  came  from 
far  and  near  to  bid  him  a  last  farewell. 
At  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  the 
corpse  was  placed  in  the  grand-ducal 
hearse  of  state,  which  was  surrounded 
by  the  members  of  the  cabinet  and  house¬ 
hold,  and  those  of  the  learned  and  scien¬ 
tific  bodies  ;  part  of  the  clergy  and  their  as¬ 
sistants,  military  men,  and,  in  short,  almost 
every  respectable  inhabitant  of  W eimar 
following  on  foot  behind.  Amongst  this 
throng  of  mourners,  the  students  of  Jena, 
with  roses  attached  to  their  sable  scarfs, 
were  not  the  least  conspicuous.  The 
train  was  closed  by  a  line  composed  of 
the  grand-ducal  carriages,  in  one  of  which 
sat  Baron  de  Spiegel,  as  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  reigning  prince.  The  chief 
portion  of  the  clergy  in  conjunction  with 
a  numerous  choir  were  stationed  in  the 
sepulchre.  A  beautiful  hymn  greeted 
the  entrance  of  the  funeral  procession  ; 
to  this  succeeded  a  discourse,  in  which 
the  preacher  dwelt  upon  the  account 
which  is  required  at  the  hands  of  those 
on  whom  nature  has  shed  her  richest 
gifts  ;  and  this  was  followed  by  one  of 
Goethe’s  pieces  (written  in  allusion  to 
Schiller)  which  has  been  thus  translated : 

Rest  thee  soft  in  heavenly  slumbers, 

Near  thy  friend  and  Prince  reclined ; 

For  thy  life  was  nobly  spent 
In  nurturing  thine  age’s  mind. 

Till  space  and  time  have  passed  away, 

Thy  name  shall  live  in  mortal  breast; 
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I  hen  rest  thee  on  thy  tranquil  couch  ~ 

By  earth  adored,  in  Heaven  thrice  blest. 

The  music  was  composed  by  his  oldest 
surviving  friend  Zelter,  director  of  the 
orchestra  at  Berlin,  and  performed  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  celebrated 
Hummel.  The  coffin  was  then  delivered 
into  the  custody  of  the  marshal  *  imme¬ 
diately  after  which  the  chapel  was  clear¬ 
ed,  and  the  ceremonies  terminated. 
The  carpet  on  which  the  coffin  was  laid 
within  the  chapel,  was  an  heir-loom  in 
Goethe’s  family  ;  his  parents  stood  upon 
it  at  the  celebration  of  their  marriage  ; 
and,  in  the  instance  of  the  poet  himself, 
it  covered  the  floor  on  which  the  several 
ceremonies  of  his  birth,  marriages,  and 
sepulture  were  performed.  The  theatre, 
which  had  been  closed  since  his  death, 
re-opened  the  same  evening  with  the 
performance  of  his  Tasso. 

25.  In  Stratford-place,  Harriet,  wife 
of  sir  Thomas  Philiipps,  of  Middlehill, 
Worcester,  hart,,  and  daughter  of  lieut.- 
general  Molyneux. 

26.  Aged  64,  William  Kendall,  esq. 
attorney  of  Exeter.  He  published, 

<c  The  Science  of  Legislation,  translated 
from  the  Italian  of  Filangieri,  8vo.  1792  ■  ” 

“  Poems,”  8vo.  1793. 

28.  At  Newbold-hall,  in  her  80th 
year,  Selina,  widow  of  sir  Thomas  Geo. 
Skip  with,  esq.  the  fourth  and  last  hart, 
of  Newbold. 

29.  At  Streatham  castle,  aged  61,  lady 
Anna  Maria  Jessup,  sister  to  the  earl  of 
Strathmore. 

—  At  Genoa,  aged  53,  Maria  Chris¬ 
tina,  queen  dowager  of  Sardinia  ;  aunt 
to  the  king  of  the  two  Sicilies,  the 
duchess  de  Berri,  and  the  queen  of 
Spain  ;  niece  to  the  emperor  of  Austria  ; 
and  sister  to  the  queen  of  the  French. 
Her  majesty  was  born  January  17, 17  79  ; 
she  was  daughter  of  Ferdinand  the 
fourth,  king  of  the  two  Sicilies,  by  the 
archduchess  Mary  Caroline,  daughter  of 
the  emperor  Leopold  II.  She  was  mar¬ 
ried  April  6, 1807,  to  Chus.  Felix  Joseph 
duke  of  Genoa,  who  succeeded  his 
brother  Victor  Emanuel,  on  the  throne 
of  the  two  Sicilies  in  1821. 

Lately.  At  Ins  residence  at  Swansea, 
John  Popkin,  esq.  late  of  Talygarn,  Gla¬ 
morganshire,  aged  88  ;  author  of  “  Ob¬ 
servations  on  the  coming  of  the  Son  of 
God  to  reign  on  the  earth  for  a  thousand 
years,”  and  numerous  religious  publica¬ 
tions  in  Welsh  and  English. 

—  At  Shrewsbury,  aged  7 7 ,  Mr.  Robt. 
"Webster,  an  ingenious  clock-maker  of 


that  town,  and  the  inventor  of  a  “  spin¬ 
ning  wheel  ”  upon  an  improved  prin¬ 
ciple,  one  of  which  he  presented  to  the 
late  queen  Charlotte  ;  he  likewise  ob¬ 
tained  a  patent  for  a  machine  for  washing 
linen. 

29.  At  Grant’s  Braes,  East  Lothian, 
miss  Anne  Burns,  the  eldest  sister  of  the 
Scottish  bard,  who  for  nearly  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  was  an  inmate  of  the  family  of  her 
excellent  brother  Gilbert,  whose  death 
occurred  in  November  1782. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  lieutenant-colonel 
George  Hunter,  of  the  Madras  native 
infantry,  son  of  Dr,  John  Hunter,  of  St. 
Andrew’s. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  lord  Newton,  one 
of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session. 

—  At  Versailles,  in  her  70th  year,  the 
horn  Deborah,  widow  of  sir  Richard  Mus- 
grave,  of  Turin,  in  the  county  of  Water¬ 
ford,  bart.  and  aunt  to  lord  Water-park. 

At  Frankfort,  his  native  city,  full 
of  years  and  honours,  the  celebrated 
Sommering,  whose  numerous  and  splen¬ 
did  works  on  anatomy,  particularly 
those  on  the  different  organs  of  sense, 
have  long  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the 
anatomists  of  Germany,  and  probably  of 
Europe.  He  was  a  foreign  member  of 
the  royal  society  of  London, 

At  the  hotel  of  Invalids  at  Murano, 
near  Venice,  an  old  soldier,  named  John 
Chlossick,  aged  117  years. 

—  At  Corsham,  Wilts,  Mr.  J.  Tayler, 
author  of  “  Poetic  Buds,”  “  The  Sabbath 
Minstrel,”  &c.  aged  25. 

—  At  Shillingthorpe,  in  the  house  of 
Dr.  Willis,  aged  52,  the  lion.  George 
Tobias  Skeffington  Mathew,  only  survi¬ 
ving  brother  and  heir  presumptive  to  the 
earl  of  Llandaff. 

APRIL. 

3.  At  Upper  Clapton,  Christopher 
Richmond,  esq.  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
barrister-at-law,  late  of  Stockton-upon- 
Tees. 

—  At  Torquay,  aged  86,  Susanna, 
widow  of  the  lion.  John  Grey,  uncle  to 
the  earl  of  Stamford  and  Warrington. 

—  At  Paris,  M.  Martignac,  ex-pre¬ 
mier  of  France.  He  was  distinguished, 
for  the  last  fifteen  years,  as  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  speakers  in  the  French 
chamber ;  but  up  to  the  termination  of 
M.  Villele’s  ministry  he  acted  only  in 
inferior  offices.  On  the  French  expedi¬ 
tion  to  Spain,  M.  de  Martignac,  was 
employed  by  Vil-lel©  as  the  guiding  ge- 
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nius  of  the  Due  d’Angouleme.  M.  de 
Martignac  took  a  part  in  the  overthrow’ 
of  his  former  patron,  M.  de  Yillele,  and 
succeeded  to  his  power.  He  remained 
in  office  for  about  a  year,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  prince  Poligmac.  At  the 
trial  of  the  ex-ministers,  he  made  an 
eloquent  speech  in  their  defence  ;  his 
health  had  failed  from  the  period  of  that 
exertion.  He  had  announced  a  history 
of  his  Spanish  mission,  but  a  fragment 
only  has  appeared,  in  the  shape  of  a 
pamphlet. 

4.  Of  cholera,  a  few  hours  only  after 
the  commencement  of  the  attack,  J. 
Marshall,  esq.  mayor  of  Queenborough. 

5.  At  Mountcliarles,  in  the  county  of 
Donegal,  lieutenant-gen.  John  Hughes, 
of  Balkissock. 

6.  At  Paris,  Catherine  Creighton,  wife 
of  sir  George  Beeston  Prescott,  bart.  of 
Theobald’s  park,  Herts. 

7.  At  Paris,  aged  41,  M.  Jean  Fran¬ 
cois  Champollion  le  jeune.  Since  his 
return  from  Egypt,  he  had  been  engaged 
in  arranging  the  extensive  materials  col¬ 
lected  during  his  travels.  Just  before 
his  decease  he  had  completed  a  grammar 
of  the  language  of  the  ancient  Egyptians. 

11.  In  Dublin,  in  his  80th  year,  Col. 
Charles  Handheld,  of  Hermitage,  near 
Lucan,  for  24  years  Commissary- general 
of  Ireland. 

14.  At  his  house,  Jassy,  near  Paris, 
major  Macdonnell,  formerly  of  the  17th 
light  dragoons. 

—  At  Gore-house,  Kensington,  aged 
67,  Frances,  wife  of  the  lion.  Thomas 
W  indsor. 

—  At  Drumlough,  co.  Down,  sergeant 
Arthur  Johnston,  of  his  majesty’s  1st 
regiment  of  foot,  aged  105  years.  He 
served  in  the  army  21  years,  and  received 
a  pension  for  the  period  of  61  years. 
When  in  his  90th  year  he  was  married  to 
a  woman  about  30  years  of  age. 

15.  AtPortsmouth,aged60,  sir  George 
Garret,  of  East  Cosham  house. 

- —  At  Yarmouth,  in  his  69th  year,  the 
rev.  Edward  Valpy,  B.D.  rector  of  All 
Saints,  Thwaite,  and  vicar  of  St.  Mary’s, 
Walsham,  Norfolk.  He  was  a  brother 
of  the  rev.  Richard  Valpy,  D.D. ;  under 
whom  he  was  for  many  years  engaged 
in  Reading  school ;  serving  at  the  same 
time  the  church  of  Stanford  Dmgley, 
Berks,  a  living  in  the  possession  of  the 
family.  In  1810  he  was  elected  High 
Master  of  Norwich  school,  which  he  raised 
to  an  unprecedented  height  of  prosperity. 
Hi*  publications  were  “Second  Latin 
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Exercises,  Eleganti®  Latinae,  illustrative 
of  the  elegancies  of  Latin  Prose,  in  exer¬ 
cises  for  the  use  of  Schools,”  12mo.  1803  ; 

“  The  Greek  Testament,”  with  English 
notes,  partly  original,  and  partly  selected 
from  the  best  commentators,  in  3  vols. 
8vo.  1815. 

16.  At  Dublin,  John  Bernard,  esq.  of 
Ballingar,  co.  Kerry.  While  attending 
a  field-day  in  the  Phoenix-park,  his  horse, 
on  the  first  discharge  of  the  cannon,  took 
fright,  when  he  was  thrown  ;  he  expired 
in  about  an  hour  after. 

16.  At  his  cottage  in  the  vale  of  Eve¬ 
sham,  Worcestershire,  Muzio  Clementi, 
the  celebrated  pianist.  He  was  born 
in  the  year  1752,  in  Rome,  where 
his  father  was  a  chaser  and  embosser  of 
silver  vases  and  figures  for  the  church 
service.  He  was  related  to  Buroni, 
afterwards  principal  composer  at  St. 
Peter’s,  from  whom  he  received  his 
earliest  lessons  in  music.  At  six  years 
of  age  he  commenced  solfa-ing;  at 
seven  he  was  placed  under  an  organist 
of  the  name  of  Cordicelli,  for  instruction 
in  thorough  bass,  and  oroceeded  with 
such  rapidity,  that  at  nine  years  old  he 
passed  his  examination,  and  was  admitted 
to  an  organist’s  place  in  his  native  city. 
His  next  masters  were  Santarelli,  and 
Carpini,  the  deepest  contrapuntist  of  his 
day  in  Rome.  While  studying  under 
Carpini,  and  as  yet  little  more  than 
twelve  years  old,  young  Clementi  wrote, 
without  the  knowledge  of  his  master,  a 
mass  for  four  voices,  which  was  so  much 
admired  by  his  friends,  that  at  length 
Carpini  desired  to  hear  it :  although  not 
much  addicted  to  bestowing  praise,  even 
Carpini  could  not  refuse  his  tribute  of 
applause,  adding,  however,  what  was 
probably  very  true,  that  if  the  youthful 
composer  had  consulted  his  master,  “  it 
might  have  been  much  better.” 

About  this  time  young  Clementi’s  pro¬ 
ficiency  on  the  harpsichord  attracted  the 
notice  of  Mr.  Peter  Beckford,  then  on 
his  travels  in  Italy.  Air.  Beckford  pre¬ 
vailed  on  the  parents  to  consign  their 
son’s  future  education  to  his  care,  and 
brought  him  to  his  seat  in  Dorsetshire. 
Clementi,  young  as  he  was,  adhered 
strictly  to  a  regular  apportionment  of 
his  time  ;  his  sleep,  his  meals,  his  relax¬ 
ation,  and  his  studies,  had  each  their 
fixed  duration.  His  success  was  equal 
to  his  zeal  and  assiduity  :  at  eighteen  he 
not  only  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries 
in  execution,  taste,  and  expression,  but 
had  already  composed  (though  it  was  not 
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published  till  three  years  after)  his  cele¬ 
brated  Opera  2.  The  period  arranged  by 
bis  father  for  his  stay  with  Mr.  Beck- 
ford  was  no  sooner  completed,  than 
Clementi  commenced  his  career  in  the 
metropolis,  where  he  was  speedily 
engaged  to  preside  at  the  harpsichord 
in  the  orchestra  of  the  king’s  theatre. 
Ilis  reputation  increased  so  rapidly, 
that  he  soon  received  as  high  remu¬ 
neration  for  his  lessons  or  perform¬ 
ances  as  any  of  his  most  celebrated 
contemporaries.  In  1780,  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  Pacchierotti,  he  determined 
to  make  a  tour  on  the  Continent,  whither 
his  compositions  and  the  fame  of  his 
talents  had  long  preceded  him.  In 
Paris  he  remained  till  the  summer  of 
1781,  when  he  proceeded  by  the  way  of 
Strasburg  and  Munich,  to  Vienna,  enjojr- 
ing  everywhere  the  patronage  of  sove¬ 
reigns,  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  his 
brother  musicians,  and  the  enthusiastic 
applauses  of  the  public.  In  Vienna  he 
became  acquainted  with  Ilaydn,  Mozart, 
Salieri,  and  many  other  celebrated  musi¬ 
cians  then  resident  in  that  city ;  and 
played  alternately  with  Mozart,  before 
the  emperor  Joseph  II,  and  the  grand 
duke  (afterwards  emperor)  Paul  of  Rus¬ 
sia  and  his  consort.  In  the  course  of 
his  tour  on  the  Continent,  Clementi 
had  written  in  Paris  his  Operas  5  and  6, 
and  in  Vienna,  his  Operas,  7,  8,  9,  and  10. 
On  his  return  to  England  he  deemed  it 
necessary  to  publish  his  celebrated  toc¬ 
cata,  with  a  sonata  Op.  11,  a  surreptitious 
and  very  erroneous  copy  having  been 
printed  without  his  knowledge  in  France. 
About  the  same  time  lie  published  his 
Opera  12,  on  the  4th  sonata  of  which 
l)r.  Crotch  and  Mr.  S.  Wesley  after¬ 
wards  gave  public  lectures.  In  1783, 
J.  B.  Cramer,  then  about  fourteen  or  fif¬ 
teen  years  old,  and  who  had  previously 
received  some  lessons  from  Schroeter, 
and  was  studying  counterpoint  under 
Abel,  became  his  pupil,  and  attended 
him  almost  daily,  until  Clementi  went 
again,  for  a  short  time,  to  Paris ;  whence, 
however,  lie  returned  the  following  year. 
From  1784  to  1802  he  continued  in 
London,  pursuing  his  professional  ca¬ 
reer  with  increasing  reputation  as  an 
instructor,  composer,  and  performer. 
The  number  of  excellent  pupils  formed 
by  him  during  this  period,  proves  his 
superior  skill  in  tire  art  of  tuition  ;  the 
invariable  success  which  attended  his 
public  performances  attest  his  pre-emi¬ 
nent  talents  as  a  player  j  and  his  com- 
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positions  from  Op.  15  to  40,  as  well  as 
his  excellent  “  Introduction  to  the  Art 
of  Playing  the  Piano-forte,”  are  a  last¬ 
ing  proof  of  his  application  and  genius. 
About  the  year  1800,  upon  the  failure 
of  the  house  of  Longman  and  Brode- 
rip,  by  which  Mr.  Clementi  lost  consi¬ 
derably,  he  was  induced,  by  the  repre¬ 
sentations  of  some  eminent  mercantile 
men,  to  engage  in  the  music-publishing 
and  piano-forte  manufacturing  business. 
A  new  firm  was  quickly  formed,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  Air.  dementi’s 
name  ;  and  from  that  period  he  declined 
taking  any  more  pupils,  but  dedicated 
the  time  which  was  not  demanded  by  his 
professional  studies  or  mercantile  en¬ 
gagements,  to  improving  the  mechanism 
and  construction  of  the  instrument,  of 
which  he  may  be  said  to  have  first  es¬ 
tablished  the  popularity.  It  was  soon 
after  his  becoming  a  partner  in  this 
house,  that  he  arranged  Haydn’s  oratorio, 
“  The  Creation,”  for  the  piano-forte  and 
to  English  words.  Availing  himself  of 
the  peace  of  1802,  Air.  Clementi  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  for 
the  third  time,  to  the  Continent  •  where 
he  remained  eight  years.  He  set  out 
accompanied  by  his  favourite  pupil, 
Field,  whose  early  perfection  he  had  equal 
pride  and  satisfaction  in  exhibiting  to 
the  audiences  of  Paris  and  Vienna.  He 
afterwards  took  him  to  Rome,  where 
he  introduced  him  to  all  his  friends,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  fortune.  He 
also  at  this  period  assisted  the  rising  ta¬ 
lents  of  Zeuner,  Klengel,  and  Kalkbren- 
ner.  In  Berlin,  Clementi  married  his  first 
wife,  and  soon  after  set  out  with  his  bride 
on  a  tour  to  Rome  and  Naples;  returning 
to  Berlin  only  to  lose  his  partner  in 
childbed.  To  dissipate  the  sorrow  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  loss  of  a  beloved  wife,  the 
widower  had  recourse  to  travel,  and  ac¬ 
companied  by  another  promising  young 
pupil,  Berger,  he  set  off  for  Petersburg, 
where  he  found  his  old  friend  and  scholar, 
Field,  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  that  repu¬ 
tation  and  talent  could  give  him — in  fact 
the  musical  idol  of  the  Russian  capital. 
After  a  short  stay  in  Russia,  he  proceeded 
to  Vienna.  The  death  of  his  brother  now 
called  Air.  Clementi  to  Rome,  to  arrange 
the  family  affairs ;  which  done  he  was  anx¬ 
ious  to  return  immediately  to  England. 
But  so  completely  had  the  war  interrupted 
all  communication,  that  for  some  time  he 
had  not  even  received  remittances  from 
London,  and  had  been  obliged  to  live 
upon  the  proceeds  of  the  snuff-boxes  and 
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ring's  which  had  been  presented  to  him 
in  the  course  of  his  travels  :  and  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  proceed  from  anv  part  of  the 
Continent,  within  his  reach,  to  England, 
was  attended  not  only  with  difficulty  but 
danger.  At  length,  in  the  summer  of 
1810,  he  found  an  opportunity,  which, 
though  hazardous,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
embrace,  and  landed  in  safety  on  the 
British  shores.  In  the  following  year  lie 
married  Miss  Gisborne.  During  the 
period  of  his  residence  on  the  Continent 
lie  had  published  only  a  single  sonata. 
Op.  41 :  his  first  publication  after  his 
return  was,  an  “Appendix”  to  his 
“  Introduction  to  the  Art  of  playing  on 
the  Piano-forte.”  Subsequently  he 
adapted  the  twelve  grand  symphonies  of 
Haydn,  for  piano-forte,  flute,  violin,  and 
violoncello;  the  “Seasons”  of  Haydn, 
for  voices  and  piano-forte  ;  Mozart’s 
overture  to  “  Don  Giovianni,”  and  va¬ 
rious  select  pieces  from  the  vocal  works 
of  the  same  great  master.  In  the  years 
1820  and  1821  he  published  several 
original  works  for  the  pianoforte  ;  his 
sonata  Op.  46  (dedicated  to  Kalkbren- 
ner,)  ;  his  capriccios  Op.  47  ;  a  fantasia 
Op.  49  ;  a  set  of  sonatas  Op.  50  (dedi¬ 
cated  to  Cherubini)  ;  and  an  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  six  symphonies  of  Mozart, 
for  the  piano-forte  with  accompani¬ 
ments.  In  the  mean  time  he  also  gave  the 
musical  world  two  elementary  books,  of 
the  highest  value  ;  his  “Practical  Har¬ 
mony,”  which  was  published  in  four 
volumes,  between  1811  and  1815  ;  and 
Lis  “  Gradus  ad  Parnassum,”  in  three 
volumes,  F rom  the  moment  of  his  return 
to  England,  Clementi  determined  neither 
to  take  pupils  nor  to  play  in  public ;  and 
only  in  two  instances  (out  of  the  bosom 
of  his  own  family,  or  the  circle  of  his 
immediate  friends)  were  his  fingers 
heard  on  the  keys  in  a  solo  ;  the  first, 
at  one  of  the  Philharmonic  Concerts,  in 
a  symphony  of  Haydn ;  and  the  second, 
and  last,  at  the  dinner,  to  which  the  pro¬ 
fession  invited  their  veteran  associate  in 
the  year  1827. 

18.  At  Paris,  of  cholera,  aged  64, 
Mr,  J.  M'Creery  late  of  London,  printer, 
and  author  of  “  The  Press,”  a  poem; 
with  other  pieces. 

—  At  Madely  manor-house,  in  his 
50th  year,  Foster  Cunliffe  Offiey,  esq. 
M.P.  for  Chester,  eldest  son  and  heir 
apparent  of  sir  Foster  Cunliffe,  hart. 

19.  At  Bruges,  in  his  58th  year,  the 
right  lion.  Camden  Grey  Maclellan,  lord 
Kirkcudbright,  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland, 


—April. 

20.  At  Devonport,  after  a  long  and 
painful  illness,  aged  44,  lieut. -colonel 
Charles  Dashwood,  C.B.  a  groom  of  his 
majesty’s  privy  -  chamber  ;  brother  to 
sir  George  Dashwood,  bart.  of  Kirk- 
lington-park,  Oxfordshire. 

—  At  his  seat,  Hoathfield  Place, 
Kent,  in  his  62nd  year,  the  right  lion. 
Charles  Tufton,  tenth  earl  of  Thanet 
(1628),  baron  Tufton,  of  lufton,  in 
Sussex  (1626),  and  eleventh  ^  baronet 
(1611) ;  hereditary  sheriff  of  West¬ 
moreland. 

21.  At  Hastings,  aged  70,  Maria- 
Theresa,  wife  of  sir  James  Crauford,  of 
Kilbirney,  co.  Stirling,  bart.  and  aunt  to 
lord  Gage. 

—  At  Boulogne-sur-mere,  after  an 
illness  of  two  days,  John  Walmesley, 
esq.  late  of  the  Temple,  eldest  son  of 
John  Walmesley,  esq.  of  luce,  Lanca¬ 
shire,  and  of  the  Circus,  Bath. 

—  Of  cholera  morbus,  aged  60,  lady 
Anne-Barbara-Frances  Wyndham,  mo¬ 
ther  of  lord  Durham,  and  sister  to  the 
earl  of  Jersey,  the  duchess  of  Argyle,  and 
lady  Ponsonby. 

22.  At  North  Stoneham  House,  aged 
56,  Joseph  Gubbins,  esq.  a  retired 
major-general  in  the  army. 

—  M.  Lethiere,  the  painter  of  the 
celebrated  picture  of  the  Judgment  of 
Brutus. 

23.  At  Paris,  Mary,  wife  of  W.  Ha¬ 
milton  Bunbury,  esq.  daughter  of  the  late 
Wm.  Bussell,  esq.  of  Brancepeth-castle, 
Durham,  and  sister  to  the  present  Wm. 
Russell,  esq.  M.P.  for  that  county. 

28.  At  Fontainbleau,  whilst  on  a  visit 
to  major  Sherwell,  the  rev.  Caleb  Colton, 
author  of  “  Lacon.”  Mr.  Colton  was 
educated  at  Eton  and  King’s  college, 
Cambridge.  In  1801  he  was  presented 
by  the  college  to  the  perpetual  curacy 
of  Tiverton  Prior’s  Quarter,  in  Devon¬ 
shire,  which  may  be  held  together  with 
a  fellowship  ;  and  where  he  continued  to 
reside  for  many  years.  His  first  pub¬ 
lication  wars  in  1810.  It  was  “  A  plain 
and  authentic  narrative  of  the  Sampford 
Ghost;”  in  which  he  asserted  his  con¬ 
fident  Belief  in  the  supernatural  agencjr 
of  the  disturbances  at  Sampford,  and 
wound  up  all,  by  placing  in  the  hands 
of  the  mayor  of  Tiverton  a  bond,  by 
which  he  engaged  to  pay  1007  to  any  one 
who  could  explain  the  cause  of  the  phe¬ 
nomenon.  Ilis  next  publication  was 
“Hypocrisy,  a  Satirical  Poem,”  which 
was  welcomed  but  coldly  by  the  public, 
in  1812,  This  was  followed  by  the 
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poem  of  “ISapoleon”  which  evinced 
much  poetical  talent.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  year  1820  appeared  “La- 
con,  or  Many  Things  in  Tew  Words, 
addressed  to  those  who  think,”  a  thin, 
ill-printed  seven-shilling  octavo.  It  at¬ 
tracted  much  attention  and  praise  :  and 
when  we  find  that  the  6th  edition  of 
“  Lacon”  appeared  in  1821,  we  need  not 
wonder  that  “  Lacon,  Vol.  II.”  appeared 
in  1822.  In  1822,  also,  Mr.  C.  repub¬ 
lished  his  “Napoleon,”  with  extensive 
additions,  under  the  title  of  the  “  Confla¬ 
gration  of  Moscow.”  He  some  time  after¬ 
wards  absconded  from  his  creditors,  who 
struck  a  docket  against  him  as  a  wine-mer¬ 
chant.  In  Nov.  1827  ,  on  the  latest  day  al¬ 
lowed  by  law,  he  appeared  to  take  re-pos¬ 
session  of  the  vicarage  of  Kew,  to  which 
he hadbeenpresentedinl818 ;  butin!828 
he  finally  lost  it,  by  lapse,  and  the  college 
appointed  a  successor.  For  the  next 
two  years  lie  was  in  America,  travelling 
through  the  United  States  ;  from  thence 
he  transferred  his  residence  to  the  Palais 
Royal.  He  there  expended  considerable 
sums  in  forming  a  picture  gallery,  and 
every  nook  of  his  apartment  was  filled 
with  valuable  paintings.  He  then  be¬ 
came  known  in  the  gaming'  ‘  salons’  of 
the  Palais  Royal,- — -and  so  successful 
was  he,  that,  in  a  year  or  twTo,  he  is 
said  to  have  acquired  25,000/.  But  in¬ 
veterate  attachment  to  the  gaming  table 
again  rendered  him  a  beggar,  and  his 
excesses  brought  on  a  disease,  to  remove 
which  a  surgical  operation  became  indis¬ 
pensable.  The  dread  of  this  operation 
produced  such  an  effect  upon  Mr. 
Colton's  mind,  that  he  became  almost  in¬ 
sane,  and  finally  blewr  out  his  brains, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  pain  of  the  operation. 
During  his  residence  at  Paris  lie  had 
only  one  room,  kept  no  servant  (unless 
a  boy  to  take  charge  of  his  horse  and 
cabriolet)  ;  be  lighted  his  own  fire,  and 
performed  all  his  other  domestic  offices 
himself.  He  printed  at  Paris,  for  private 
circulation,  “An  Ode  on  the  Death  of 
Lord  Byron,”  and  continued  to  occupy 
himself  in  literary  composition.  Tie  has 
left  a  poem  of  600  lines,  called  “  Modern 
Antiquity,’’  a  title  derived  from  the  fan¬ 
ciful  argument  that  the  present  genera¬ 
tion  are  the  true  ancients,  as  belonging 
to  the  most  advanced  period  of  the  world. 

29.  At  Winchester  college,  in  his  8-lth 
year,  the  right  rev.  George  Isaac  Hunt- 
ingford,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Hereford, 
Warden  of  Winchester  college,  F.R.S. 
He  was  born  at  Winchester  in  1748  • 


was  educated  there  under  Dr.  Warton, 
and  thence  elected  to  New  college,  where 
lie  attained  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  1776. 
In  1772,  on  the  death  of  his  brother  the 
rev.  Thomas  Huntingford,  he  succeeded 
him  in  the  mastership  of  Warminster 
school.  He  afterwards  became  an  assist¬ 
ant  at  the  celebrated  school  to  which  he 
owed  his  own  education.  In  1781,  he 
printed  a  private  edition  of  fifty  copies  of 
some  Greek  monostrophic  odes,  character¬ 
ised  by  eminent  simplicity.  In  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  they  were  printed  by  Mr.  Nichols. 
Mr.  Huntingford  published  in  1782 
the  first  part  of  his  “  Introduction  to  the 
Writing  of  Greek,”  after  the  manner  of 
Clarke’s  Introduction  to  Latin  ;  and  in 
1788,  “Ethic  Sentences,  by  writing  of 
which  boys  may  become  accustomed  to 
the  Greek  characters.”  Another  classi¬ 
cal  work  was  a  Latin  interpretation  of 
AElian.  In  1789  he  published  a  sermon 
preached  in  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
Salisburv,  at  the  triennial  visitation  of 
the  lord  bishop.  In  the  same  vear  he 
was  appointed  warden  of  Winchester 
college.  In  17  93,  he  published  a  sermon 
preached  before  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
in  1795  and  1797,  two  volumes,  each  con¬ 
taining  twelve  Discourses  ;  and  in  the 
last-named  year,  also,  a  discourse 
preached  before  the  Hampshire  Fawley 
Volunteers.  In  1800  he  published,  “  A 
Call  for  Union  with  the  Established 
church,  addressed  to  English  Protest¬ 
ants;  being  a  compilation  of  passages 
from  various  authors.”  It  was  dedicated 
to  Mr.  Speaker  Addington,  who  had  been 
his  pupil  at  Winchester  ;  and  who,  after 
becoming  prime  minister,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  advanced  him  to  the  bishoprick 
of  Gloucester.  From  Gloucester  Dr. 
Huntingford,  after  he  had  previously 
declined  translation,  was  in  1815  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  see  of  Hereford.  His  pub¬ 
lications,  whilst  on  the  Bench,  were 
almost  entirely  professional.  Bishop 
Huntingford  never  married ;  and  his 
motive  for  continuing  single  in  early 
life  was  highly  honourable.  His  elder 
brother,  before  -  mentioned,  the  master 
of  the  Free  Grammar  school  at  War¬ 
minster,  died  in  1772,  leaving  a  young 
family,  the  entire  care  of  whom  their 
uncle  took  upon  himself,  and  they 
were  subsequently  brought  up  at  his 
expense. 

—  In  Bow-street,  aged  72,  sir  Richard 
Birnie,  knt.  chief  magistrate  of  that  office. 
He  was  a  native  of  Banff,  in  Scotland, 
and  was  born  of  comparatively  humble 
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but  respectable  parents.  Ke  was  bred 
to  the  trade  of  a  sadler,  and,  after  serving 
his  apprenticeship,  came  to  London,  and 
obtained  a  situation  as  journeyman  at  the 
house  of  Macintosh  and  Co,  who  were 
then  saddle  and  harness  makers  to  the 
roval  family,  in  the  Ilaymarket.  Pie 
soon  recommended  himself  to  the  favour¬ 
able  notice  of  his  employers  by  his  appli¬ 
cation  and  industry.  His  subsequent 
advancement  in  life,  however,  may  be 
attributed  in  some  degree  to  accident. 
The  foreman,  as  well  as  the  senior  part¬ 
ner  in  the  firm,  being  absent,  from  illness, 
at  the  same  time,  and  a  command  being- 
received  from  his  royal  highness  the 
prince  of  Wales  for  some  one  to  attend 
him  to  take  orders  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent  on  some  remarkable  occasion,  young 
Birnie  was  directed  to  attend  his  royal 
highness.  The  orders  of  the  prince  were 
executed  so  completely  to  his  satisfaction, 
that  he  often  afterwards,  on  similar  occa¬ 
sions,  desired  that  the  “young  Scotch¬ 
man”  might  be  sent  to  him.  By  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  diligence,  perseverance,  and 
honesty,  he  at  length  became  foreman  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Messrs.  Macin¬ 
tosh,  and  eventually  a  partner  in  the  firm. 
In  the  mean  time,  he  had  married  the 
daughter  of  an  opulent  baker  in  Oxendon 
street,  acquiring  in  her  right  a  consider¬ 
able  sum  in  cash,  and  a  cottage  and  some 
valuable  land  at  Acton,  Middlesex.  He 
then  became  a  housekeeper  in  Saint 
Martin’s  parish,  and  soon  distinguished 
himself  by  his  activity  in  parochial 
affairs.  He  served  successively,  as  he 
has  been  often  heard  to  state  with  exulta¬ 
tion,  every  parochial  office  except  those 
of  watchman  and  beadle.  He  was  a 
warm  loyalist,  and  enrolled  himself  as 
a  private  in  the  Royal  Westminster 
Volunteers,  in  which  corps,  however, 
he  soon  obtained  the  rank  of  captain. 
After  serving  the  offices  of  constable, 
overseer,  auditor,  &c.  in  the  parish,  lie 
became,  in  the  year  1805,  churchwarden ; 
and  in  conjunction  with  his  co  church¬ 
warden,  and  the  then  vicar  of  St.  Mar¬ 
tin’s  parish,  founded  the  establishment, 
on  a  liberal  scale,  of  a  number  of  alms¬ 
houses,  together  with  a  chapel,  called 
Saint  Martin’s  chapel,  for  decayed  pa¬ 
rishioners,  in  Pratt-street,  Camden-town, 
an  extensive  burying-gronnd  being  at¬ 
tached  thereto.  St.  Martin’s  parish  being- 
governed  by  a  local  act  of  parliament, 
two  resident  magistrates  are  necessary  ; 
and  Mr.  Birnie  was,  at  the  special  request 
of  the  late  duke  of  Northumberland, 


placed  in  the  commission  of  the  peace. 
Prom  this  time,  he  betook  himself  to 
frequent  attendances  at  Bow-street  officq, 
and  the  study  of  penal  statutes  and  ma¬ 
gisterial  practice  in  general.  He  was  in 
the  habit  of  sitting  in  the  absence  of  sir 
Richard  Ford,  Mr.  Graham,  and  other 
stipendiary  magistrates  of  the  day,  and 
was  considered  an  excellent  assistant. 
He  was  at  length  appointed  police  ma¬ 
gistrate  at  Union-hall,  and,  alter  some 
few'  years’  service  there,  was  removed  to 
Bow-street  office,  to  a  seat  on  the  bench 
of  which,  he  had  long  most  earnestly  as¬ 
pired.  In  February,  1820,  he  headed  the 
peace-officers  and  militaryin  the  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  celebrated  Gato-street  gang  of 
conspirators.  Sir  Nathaniel  Conant,  the 
chief  magistrate,  died  shortly  after,  and 
Mr.  Birnie  was  greatly  chagrined  at  the 
appointment  of  sir  Robert  Baker,  of 
Marlborough-street,  to  the  vacant  office. 
In  August,  1821,  at  the  funeral  of  queen 
Caroline,  sir  Robert  Baker  having  de¬ 
clined  reading  the  Riot  Act,  which  Mr. 
Birnie  deemed  necessary, in  consequence 
of  the  disposition  which  the  mob  evinced. 
Mr.  Birnie  took  the  responsibility 
on  himself  and  read  it.  Sir  Robert  re¬ 
tired  from  the  chair  immediately  after¬ 
wards,  having;  Mven  offence  to  .  the 
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ministry,  by  his  want  of  decision  ;  and 
Mr.  Birnie  was  appointed  to  the  office  of 
Chief  Magistrate,  and  had  the  honour  of 
knighthood  conferred  upon  him  on  the 
17th  of  September  following. 

30.  By  throwing  himself  from  the 
parapet  of  Waterloo-bridge,  aged  60, 
John  Pond,  esq.  formerly  of  the  E. I. Co.’s 
service.  His  derangement  of  mind  was 
attributed  to  a  favourite  nephew’s  de¬ 
parture  for  India. 

Lately.  In  Grafton- street,  Rosina, 
wife  of  Robert  Parnther,  esq.  She  died 
from  an  operation  performed  on  her  about 
a  fortnight  before,  for  an  extraordinary 
swelling,  or  rather  bony  substance,  which 
had  for  nearly  two  years  been  gradually 
increasing  at  the  lower  part  of  the  skull, 
near  the  neck.  The  operation  of  sawing 
through  this  ossification  lasted  half  an 
hour. 

—  At  Ludlow,  in  his  63rd  year,  John 
Molyneux,  esq.  youngest  son  of  the  late 
right,  hon.  sir  Capel  Molyneux,  hart,  of 
Castle  Dillon,  county  of  Armagh. 

—  At  Bath,  Robert  Scott,  esq.  who 
has  bequeathed  the  following  legacies, 
viz,  1,000/.  to  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  j  3,000/.  to  the  Wesleyan 
Shetland  Mission ;  1,000/,  to  the  Ge* 
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neral  \V  esleyan  Missions  ;  1,000/.  to  the 
Itinerant  W  esleyan  Preachers’  Annuitant 
Society  ;  300/.  to  the  Naval  and  Mili¬ 
tary  Bible  Society ;  200/.  each  to  the 
Stranger’s  Friend  Society  in  London, 
the  Schools  at  Great  Queen-street  Chapel, 
the  General  Sunday  Schools,  the  Bap¬ 
tist  Missionary  Society,  and  the 
Stranger’s  Friend  Society  in  Bath  ;  100/. 
to  the  Tract  Society  at  New  King-street 
Chapel,  Bath  ;  200/.  to  the  Stranger’s 
Friend  Society  in  Bristol;  100/.  to  the 
Tract  Society  at  King-street  Chapel  ; 
200 l.  to  the  London  Missionary  Societv; 
200/.  to  the  Hibernian  ditto ;  200/.  to 
the  Moravian  ditto. 

—  At  Euston-house  Academy,  Eus- 
ton-square,  the  rev.  John  Evans,  B.A., 
formerly  of  Bristol.  Mr.  Evans  was  a 
student  at  Jesus  College,  Oxford;  and 
formerly  kept  a  school  in  Lower  Park- 
row,  Bristol.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
following  works : — “A  Tour  through  part 
of  North  Wales  in  1798,  and  at  other 
times,  principally  undertaken  with  a 
view  to  botanical  researches  in  that  Al¬ 
pine  country,  interspersed  with  ob¬ 
servations  on  its  scenery,  agriculture, 
manufactures,  customs,  histories,  and 
antiquities,”  1800,  8vo. — “  Letters  writ¬ 
ten  during  a  Tour  in  South  Wales  in  the 
year  1803,  and  at  other  times,  containing 
views  of  tire  history,  antiquity,  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  that  part  of  the  principality,” 
1801,  8vo. — “  War  not  inconsistent  with 
Christianity,  a  discourse,”  1801,  8vo. — 
“  The  doctrine  of  Philosophical  Necessity 
considered  in  reference  to  its  tendency,” 
1807,  8vo. — “The  Ponderer,  a  series  of 
essays,”  1812, 1 2mo. — “  Remains  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Reed,  late  of  Thornbury,  including 
Rambles  in  Ireland,  Correspondence, 
Poems,  &c.,  with  Memoirs  of  his  Lite,” 
1816,  8vo. — And  “a  brief  History  of 
Bristol.” 

MAY. 

1.  At  Bayswater,  the  wife  of  sir  Ro¬ 
bert  Graham,  late  a  Baron  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer. 

3.  At  Nice,  aged  60,  the  Right  hon. 
and  rev.  William  Crosbie,  fourth  lord 
Brandon,  baron  of  Brandon,  county  Ker¬ 
ry;  rector  of  Castleisland,  in  the  same 
county. 

6.  At  Paris,  Anna  countess  of  Barry¬ 
more. 

9.  At  Charlton,  Kent,  lady  Smith, 
wife  of  lieutenant-general  sir  John 
Smith,  R.A. 


— May. 

9.  At  an  advanced  age,  Mrs.  Portia 
Young,  sister  of  sir  W.  Young,  hart,  late 
governor  of  the  island  of  Tobago,  and 
daughter  of  the  late  sir  W.  Young,  bart. 
of  Delaford,  near  Iver,  in  the  county  of 
Bucks. 

10.  Aged  68,  major  Thomas  Wilkin¬ 
son  Haswell,  successively  of  the  28th 
and  3rd  regiments  of  foot. 

—  At  Dublin,  Mrs.  Moore,  mother  of 
the  Poet. 

—  At  Dover,  of  paralysis,  aged  70, 
Robert  Winthrop,  esq.  vice-admiral  of 
the  Blue. 

11.  At  Newcastle,  aged  51,  Chris¬ 
topher  Cookson,  esq,  barrister-at-law, 
recorder  of  Newcastle,  and  also  of  Ber¬ 
wick-upon-Tweed,  fifth  son  of  Isaac 
Cookson,  esq.  of  Whitliill  near  Durham. 

—  At  Alverstoke,  near  Gosport,  aged 
83,  John  Grove  Palmer,  esq.  late  of 
Keppel-street,  and  for  many  years  his 
Majesty’s  Attornev  and  Advocate-gene¬ 
ral  in  the  Island  of  Bermuda. 

13.  At  Rome,  Edward  Dodwell,  esq. 
only  son  of  the  late  Edward  Dodwell,  esq. 
of  Moulsey. 

— At  his  residence  in  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes  at  Paris,  the  baron  Cuvier,  a 
peer  of  France,  and  privy  councillor, 
perpetual  secretary  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  member  of  the  French 
Academy.  George  Leopold  Cuvier, 
son  of  an  officer  in  the  Swiss  regiment 
of  Waldner,  was  born  in  August  1769 
at  Montbeliard.  He  was  educated 
at  the  college  of  Montbeliard,  and  in 
the  Lutheran  religion,  which  was  that 
of  his  parents.  They  destined  him  to 
the  army ;  but  the  youth  himself  decided 
for  a  more  studious  profession,  and  di¬ 
rected  his  views  towards  the  church. 
He  was  chiefly  incited  to  this,  by  know¬ 
ing  that  as  a  candidate  for  orders  he 
should  be  sent  gratuitously  to  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Tubingen,  if  his  proficiency 
entitled  him  to  a  first  place  at  the  examina¬ 
tions.  For  this  lie  laboured  with  all  his 
might,  and,  it  is  said,  deserved  it.  But 
the  caprice  of  examiners  deprived  him 
of  the  advantage,  and  Cuvier  was  disap¬ 
pointed.  Many  of  his  fellow- townsmen, 
however,  aware  of  the  boy’s  exertion  and 
talent,  applied  to  Prince  Frederick  of 
Wirtemberg,  who,  at  their  recommenda¬ 
tion,  appointed  Cuvier  to  the  military 
school  atStuttgard.  He  remained  four 
years  at,  Stuttgard,  and  then  returned  to 
his  parents ;  but  he  soon  quitted  home  on 
the  invitation  of  a  schoolfellow,  who  of¬ 
fered  to  resign  to  Cuvier  a  tuition  he  could 
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ilO  longer  keep.  Cuvier  accordingly  re¬ 
moved  to  Normandy,  and  assumed  the 
office  of  instructor  to  the  children  of  the 
Comte  D’Hericy.  Here  he  found  ample 
leisure  for  the  study  of  nature ;  and  turned 
his  attention  to  zoology.  In  this  branch  of 
pursuit  Cuvier  made  such  discoveries  as 
at  once  introduced  him  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  and  friendship  of  the  naturalists  of 
Paris;  and  M.  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire  offer¬ 
ed  to  undertake  a  work  in  conjunction 
with  him.  This  connexion  called  Cuvier 
to  Paris,  where  he  established  his  reputa¬ 
tion  by  an  introductory  Essay  on  Zoo¬ 
logy.  He  was  soon  after  appointed  to 
the  Professorship  of  Comparative  Ana¬ 
tomy.  Napoleon  patronized  his  talents, 
and  raised  the  Professor  into  a  mi¬ 
nister.  Under  successive  grades  and 
titles,  during  the  Imperial  reign,  lie  per¬ 
formed  the  principal  functions  of  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction,  and  in  that  office 
became  as  famed  for  his  reports  as  in  the 
philosophic  chair  for  his  lectures.  The 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  in  1814, 
made  little  change  in  his  position.  He 
was  too  useful  to  be  set  aside.  His  ene¬ 
mies  accused  him  of  a  laxity  of  principle 
in  continuing  in  place ;  but  he  was  an  ad¬ 
ministrator,  not  a  politician — his  aim  was 
to  be  useful,  and  to  be  employed.  On 
the  accession  of  Louis  Philippe  he  was 
made  a  peer,  his  previous  title  of  baron 
having  been  merely  nominal. 

The  Cabinet  of  Comparative  Ana¬ 
tomy,  formed  wholly  by  him  in  the  .Tar- 
din  des  Plantes,  is  a  monument  of  his 
genius,  and  is  at  once  the  illustration 
and  result  of  his  splendid  works  on  fossil 
remains  and  comparative  anatomy.  Al¬ 
most  up  to  the  day  of  his  death  he  was 
employed  on  his  great  work  on  Pishes, 
of  which  eight  volumes  (forming  about 
half)  have  already  appeared ;  and  only 
the  Monday  preceding  his  death,  he  had 
detailed  to  M.  Arago  the  improvements 
he  contemplated  making  in  his  various 
works,  to  which  he  intended  to  devote 
the  whole  of  the  present  year. 

The  last  illness  of  M.  Cuvier  was  only 
of  four  days’  duration.  On  the  Tuesday 
preceding,  lie  delivered  his  usual  lecture 
at  the  College  of  France,  and  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  occupied  the  Chair  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Council  of  State.  In  the 
afternoon  of  the  latter  day,  a  pain,  which 
he  had  for  some  time  felt  in  the  right 
shoulder,  increased,  and  developed  itself 
in  a  complete  paralysis  of  the  oesopha¬ 
gus,  which  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  art, 
and  pursued  its  fatal  course,  until  the 


power  of  respiration  was  wholl  y  destroy¬ 
ed,  and  he  expired  on  the  Sunday  after¬ 
noon.  He  retained  his  faculties  to  the 
last,  and  was  fully  aware  of  his  ap¬ 
proaching  end  ;  in  reply  to  an  encourag¬ 
ing  remark  of  one  of  his  physicians  on 
Sunday  morning,  he  said,  “  I  am  too 
good  an  anatomist  not  to  be  aware  of  my 
situation  ;  the  spinal  marrow  is  attacked, 
and  I  cannot  live  twenty-four  hours.” 
On  dissection,  however,  no  alteration  in 
the  spinal  marrow  could  be  discovered — 
a  fact  so  irreconcileable  with  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  disease,  that  the  anatomists 
are  led  to  believe  that  the  appearances 
must  have  ceased  after  death.  The 
dissection  was  performed  by  Messrs, 
Alard,  Dumeril,  Dupuytrin,  Orfila,  Biett, 
Clement,  Berard,  and  Audral ;  the  most 
remarkable  peculiarity  was  the  pro¬ 
digious  developement  of  the  cerebral 
mass,  and  the  immense  number  of  cir¬ 
cumvolutions  it  presented,  which  was  so 
extraordinary  as  to  induce  them  imme¬ 
diately  to  take  a  plaster  cast  of  the  brain. 
M.  Berard,  Professor  at  the  Ecole  de 
Medicine  has  compared  the  brain  of 
baron  Cuvier  with  several  of  the  most 
voluminous  brains  he  could  find,  and  as¬ 
certained  that  its  weight  was  31bs.  13*oz, 
while  none  of  the  others  exceeded 
21bs.  12^oz. 

Although  M.  Cuvier  was  in  possession 
of  several  lucrative  appointments,  he  left 
no  fortune,  save  his  collections  and 
library, ;  for  what  he  gained  by  science 
lie  restored  to  science,  employing  nearly 
his  whole  income  in  the  purchase  of  all 
rarities  which  could  illustrate  or  be 
useful  in  his  scientific  pursuits.  The 
King  lias  conferred  the  largest  pension 
at  his  disposal  (6000  francs)  on  Madame 
Cuvier;  she  is  to  retain  her  husband’s 
apartments  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes; 
and  a  commission  has  been  appointed  to 
estimate,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
them,  his  valuable  library  and  collections 
of  natural  history. 

15.  Thomas  Gin,  miller,  of  Parkham, 
having  entered  on  the  100th  year  of  his 
age  the  day  of  his  death. 

—  At  Loughton,  aged  68,  killed  by 
lightning  whilst  standing  under  a  tree, 
David  Powell,  esq.,  a  magistrate  for  the 
county. 

16.  At  Paris,  of  cholera  aged  54,  M. 
Casimir  Perier,  prime  minister  of  France. 
M.  Perier  was  born  on  the  12th  of 
October,  17  77,  at  Grenoble.  The  son  of 
a  rich  merchant,  he  at  an  early  age  em¬ 
braced  the  career  of  arms,  and  served  in 
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the  Italian  campaigns  of  1799  and  1800, 
in  the  staff  of  the  military  engineers.  On. 
the  death  of  his  father,  however,  lie 
quitted  the  army,  and  devoted  himself 
to  commercial  pursuits.  In  1802,  he 
tounded  a  hanking  establishment  at  Paris, 
and  subsequently  set  up  a  number  of 
manufactories  for  cotton  spinning  and 
sugar-refining,  and  also  steam  flour¬ 
mills,  all  of  which  were  eminently  suc¬ 
cessful.  He  first  became  known  to  the 
public  in  1816,  by  a  pamphlet  against 
the  foreign  loan  system.  In  1817  he 
was  elected  one  of  the  deputies  for  the 
department  of  the  Seine,  and  from  that 
time  until  the  revolution  of  1830  was 
the  firm  opponent  of  every  ministry. 
He  particularly  distinguished  himself  by 
his  hostility  to  the  Villele  administration 
supporting  almost  singly  the  opposition, 
to  the  famous  budget  of  M.  de  Villele. 
When  M.  de  Polignac  became  president 
of  the  Council,  the  opposition  of  M. 
Perier  assumed  a  more  violent  character, 
and  he  was  pre-eminent  among  the  221 
deputies  who  voted  the  famous  ad¬ 
dress  which  led  to  the  fatal  Ordonnances 
of  July.  When  the  revolution  broke 
out,  he  at  once  avowed  himself  the  advo¬ 
cate  of  the  popular  cause,  and  opened 
his  house  as  the  place  of  meeting  of  the 
deputies  who  assembled  to  protest  against 
the  illegality  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
crown.  On  the  dissolution  of  the  ministry 
of  M.  Lafitte,  M.  Perier  was  called  to  the 
head  of  the  government,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  entered  into  the  system  of  conser¬ 
vative  policy  which  he  continued  until 
the  close  of  his  career.  He  combined 
the  advantages  of  an  immense  fortune 
and  great  mental  capacity,  talent  for 
business,  and  the  habits  of  public  speak¬ 
ing.  By  these  qualities  he  continued  at 
the  head  of  affairs  for  more  than  a  year 
of  troubled  politics.  The  last  time  he 
took  any  important  part  in  the  debates 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  on  the 
20th  of  March,  when  he  defended  the 
conduct  of  the  government  with  respect 
to  the  events  of  Grenoble.  The  last 
time  lie  was  present  in  the  Chamber  was 
on  the  29th  of  March,  when  he  merely 
brought  in  several  private  bills.  On  the 
3rd  of  April  lie  was  attacked  by  the  cho¬ 
lera,  and  after  several  relapses,  he  at 
length  sunk  under  his  sufferings.  II is 
remains  were  buried  on  the  19th  of  May 
with  great  pomp. 

17.  At  Cheltenham,  Thomas  Coote, 
esq,  many  years  chief  magistrate  of 
^Newfoundland, 


19.  At  Carlisle,  Jane,  widow  of  %*■ 
Frederick  Treise  M or she?.d,  bart. 

25.  At  Gaines  Hall,  aged  74,  sir 
James  Duberly. 

— •  At  Barton-house,  Dawlish,  (the 
residence  of  his  sister,  the  widow  of 
Admiral  Schanek)  after  a  lingering  ill¬ 
ness,  aged  77,  the  right  lion,  sir  William 
Grant,  formerly  Master  of  the  Rolls. 

Sir  William  was  born  at  Elchies,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Spey,  on  the  county  of 
Moray;  his  father,  who  was  originally 
bred  to  agricultural  pursuits,  died  col¬ 
lector  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  with  his  younger  brother,  who 
became  collector  at  Martinico,  in  the 
grammar-school  of  Elgin;  and  boarded 
at  the  house  of  Mr.  John  Irvine,  nephew 
to  the  minister  of  the  church.  When 
the  school-house  of  Elgin  was  rebuilt 
about  thirty  years  ago,  sir  William 
Grant  was  one  of  the  first  to  contribute 
to  that  object.  Sir  William  completed 
his  education  at  the  old  college  of  Aber¬ 
deen  :  and  then  repaired  to  London,  to 
pursue  the  study  of  the  law.  This 
course  he  adopted  by  the  advice  of  an 
uncle,  who  had  acquired  a  considerable 
fortune  by  commerce  in  England,  and  had 
been  thus  enabled  to  purchase  the  estate 
of  Elchies,  where  he  had  been  horn. 
Shortlv  after  being  called  to  the  bar,  Mr. 
Grant  determined  to  prosecute  his  pro¬ 
fession  in  Canada.  He  arrived  at  Que¬ 
bec  at  the  critical  period  when  it  was 
threatened  with  a  siege  by  general  Mont¬ 
gomery  ;  and  he  is  reported  to  have  as¬ 
sisted  at  the  military  works,  and  per¬ 
formed  the  duties  of  a  volunteer  with 
the  utmost  intrepidity.  In  the  course  of 
a  few  years,  he  was  appointed  his  Ma- 
jestv’s  Attorney- general  for  that  pro¬ 
vince.  After  a  time,  he  determined  to 
return  to  the  more  extended  sphere  of 
the  courts  of  Westminster,  and,  shortly 
after  his  return,  obtained  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  At  the  general  elec¬ 
tion  in  1790,  lie  was  returned  for  Shaftes- 
burv.  In  1791  lie  distinguished  himself 
in  a  debate  relative  to  the  laws  ot 
Canada,  and  in  1792  made  a  most  able, 
acute,  and  logical  speech  in  defence  of 
the  ministry,  on  the  subject  of  the  Hus¬ 
sion  armament.  After  this,  his  prefer¬ 
ment  was  rapid ;  he  obtained  a  silk  gown, 
as  king’s  counsel,  with  a  patent  of  pre¬ 
cedency  ;  in  1793  he  became  a  serjeant- 
at-law  ;  and  in  the  same  year  was  ap¬ 
pointed  a  Welsh  Judge,  when  a  new 
writ  was  ordered  for  Shaftesbury  on  the 
20th  of  June,  and  he  was  not  re-chosen. 
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However,  on  a  vacancy  for  Windsor, 
which  occurred  in  the  following- January, 
he  was  elected  for  that  borough :  he  was 
at  that  time  solicitor-general  to  the 
Queen.  In  17  96  lie  was  chosen  knight 
in  Parliament  for  the  county  of  Banff. 
In  1798  he  was  appointed  chief  justice 
of  Chester;  in  1799  he  succeeded  the  late 
lord  Redesdale  as  solicitor-general;  and 
on  the  20th  of  May  1801,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  promotion  of  sir  Pepper 
Arden  to  be  chief  justice  of  the  com¬ 
mon  pleas,  he  was  nominated  master  of 
the  rolls.  During  this  period,  he  ren¬ 
dered  essential  service  to  Mr.  Pitt  and 
his  ministry  as  a  debater  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  continued  the  member 
for  Banffshire  during  four  parliaments, 
until  the  dissolution  of  1812;  and  held 
the  situation  of  master  of  the  rolls  to  the 
year  1817,  when  he  retired  with  an 
annual  pension  of  ^£1,000.  Sir  William 
Grant  possessed  a  rare  and  admirable  as¬ 
semblage  of  various  intellectual  talents. 
The  gravity  which  became  his  station  was 
united  with  a  lively  strength  and  vigour  of 
understanding.  Reserved  and  sparing 
in /words,  lie  was  in  thought  quick,  acute, 
and  penetrating.  Diligent  and  laborious 
in  the  discharge  of  his  high  duties,  he 
executed  them  with  a  facility  truly  sur¬ 
prising.  His  judgments,  in  few  but 
chosen  words,  touched  at  once  the  great 
points  of  the  case,  affording  a  clue  to  all 
its  intricacies  and  enlightening  all  its 
obscurities.  His  calm  and  dignified  self- 
possession  was  perhaps,  in  some  mea¬ 
sure,  constitutional;  it  may  have  been 
produced  by  a  happy  temperament,  in 
which  passion  was  lost  in  the  pure  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  reasoning  faculty.  But  whe¬ 
ther  natural  or  acquired,  it  was  certainly 
of  invaluable  service  toward '  the  proper 
exercise  of  his  judicial  functions. 

27.  At  Lynn,  aged  65,  the  rev. Arthur 
Iveson,  rector  of  East  Bradenham,  Nor¬ 
folk,  perpetual  curate  of  Shouldham  and 
Shouldham  Thorpe,  and  of  Tottenhill. 
At  ten  o’clock  in  the  evening  he  was 
sitting  in  his  room  when  his  son  the  rev. 
Thomas  Iveson  hastily  entered,  and, 
after  a  few  desultory  remarks,  drew  from 
his  pocket  a  pistol,  which  he  discharged 
at  his  father;  the  contents  were  lodged 
in  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart.  After 
this  he  went  to  the  next  house,  occupied 
by  captain  Lake,  and  informed  him  of 
what  had  taken  place,  conjuring  him  at 
the  same  time  to  enter  and  take  pos¬ 
session.  The  captain  proceeded  forth¬ 
with  to  the  room,  where  he  found  the 


venerable  man  gasping  for  breath ;  he 
died  in  less  than  twenty  minutes.  The 
son  remained  in  the  kitchen,  where  he 
was  found  by  the  officers  of  justice, 
having  first  taken  the  opportunity  to 
swallow  a  large  quantity  of  laudanum. 

28.  At  Croydon,  captain  Charles  Elton 
Prescott,  director  of  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany,  and  of  the  West  Middlesex  Water 
Works.  He  was  cousin-german  to  sir 
George-Beeston  Prescott,  of  Theobald’s- 
park,  Hertfordshire,  hart.,  being  the  se¬ 
cond  son  of  Thomas  Prescott,  esq.  of 
Vienna,  bv  Augusta,  dan.  of  sir  Charles 
Frederick,  Iv.B.  surveyor-general  of  the 
ordnance.  His  name  of  Elton  he  derived 
from  his  paternal  grandmother  Mary, 
daughter  of  Jacob  Elton,  esq.  of  Bristol, 
third  son  of  sir  Abraham  Elton,  the  first 
baronet  of  that  family. 

29.  At  Vernon-castle,  asred  34,  Edw. 
Tlios.  Stanley,  esq.  eldest  son  of  the  late 
bon.  Edward  Tlios.  Stanley. 

- — •  At  the  house  of  his  son,  Dr.  Bin¬ 
der,  in  Brunswick-square,  aged  80,  the 
rev.  George  Burder,  senior  minister  of 
Fetter-lane  Chapel,  formally  years  gra¬ 
tuitous  Secretary  to  the  London  Mission¬ 
ary  Society,  and  editor  of  the  Evangelical 
Magazine.  Mr.  Burder  was  for  upwards  of 
twenty  years  minister  of  west  Orchard 
Chapel,  Coventry ;  and  for  twenty-nine 
years,  until  within  a  few  weeks  of  his 
death,  he  had  officiated  at  Fetter-lane 
Chapel.  He  was  the  author  or  editor  of 
the  following  publications  : — Bunyan’s 
Pile  rim’s  Progress,  with  notes,  1786. 
Evangelical  Truth  Defended,  1788. 
Collin’s  Weaver’s  Pocket  Book,  or 
Weaving  Spiritualized,  1794.  Abridge¬ 
ment  of  Owen’s  Treatise  on  Justification 
by  Faith,  17  97.  The  Welsh  Indians; 
or,  a  collection  of  papers  respecting  a 
people  whose  ancestors  emigrated  from 
Wales  to  America,  in  the  year  1170, 
with  Prince  Madoc,  and  who  are  said 
now  to  inhabit  a  beautiful  country  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Mississipi,  1797.  The 
life  of  the  late  rev.  John  Macliin,  for¬ 
merly  minister  of  the  parish  church  of 
Astbury,  Cheshire ;  with  a  recommenda¬ 
tory  preface,  by  sir  Charles  Wolseley, 
1799.  Village  Sermons,  in  six  volumes, 
1799-1812  ;  a  work  which  has  been  highly 
popular  among  his  fraternity.  Bunyan’s 
Holy  War,  with  notes,  1803.  Howel’s 
History  of  the  Holy  Bible,  enlarged  and 
improved,  1805.  Mather’s  Essays  to  do 
Good,  revised  and  improved,  1807. 
Missionary  Anecdotes,  1811.  Henry’s 
E araily  Bible,  with  improvements, v  in 
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conjunction  with  the  rev.  Joseph  Hughes, 
4  to. 

30.  At  his  house  in  Lnngham-place, 
aged  69,  the  right  lion,  sir  James  Mack¬ 
intosh,  knt.  a  Privy  Councillor,  one  of 
the  Commissioners  for  the  affairs  of 
India,  M.P.  for  Knaresborough,  and 
33.  C.  L.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  was 
horn  at  Alldowrie,  in  the  county  of 
Inverness,  Oct.  24,  17  65.  His  father, 
Capt.  John  Mackintosh,  of  Kellachie, 
was  the  intimate  companion  of  Major 
Mercer,  who  thus  spoke  of  him,  in  a  let¬ 
ter  to  Lord  Glenbervie — “  We  lived  to¬ 
gether  for  two  years  in  the  same  tent, 
without  an  unkind  word  or  look.  John 
Mackintosh  was  one  of  the  liveliest, 
most  good  humoured,  gallant  lads  1  ever 
knew.”  Capt.  Mackintosh,  being  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Gibraltar,  left  his  children, 
consisting  of  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  in 
the  care  of  their  grandfather.  Sir  James 
was  educated  at  Fortrose,  under  Mr. 
Stalker,  and  at  King’s  College,  Aber¬ 
deen,  under  Mr.  Leslie.  He  also  re¬ 
ceived  instructions  under  James  Dunbar, 
LL.D.  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy, 
and  Mr.  Wm.  Ogilvie,  Professor  of  Hu¬ 
manity.  The  late  rev.  llobt..  Hall  was 
his  intimate  companion.  With  a  view 
to  the  study  of  medicine  as  a  profession, 
he  repaired  to  Edinburgh,  attended  the 
lectures  of  Dr.  Cullen  and  Professor 
Black,  and  became  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Medical  Society,  and  also  of  the 
Speculative  Society,  originally  instituted 
in  1764,  for  the  purpose  of  improvement 
in  public  speaking.  Among  his  intimate 
friends  at  Edinburgh  were  Adam  Smith 
and  the  Earl  of  Buchan.  In  1787,  he 
took  the  degree  of  M.D.  on  which  oc- 
casion  he  composed  a  Latin  thesis,  “De 
Actione  Musculari.”  He  then  travelled 
southward,  in  company  with  the  eldest 
son  of  sir  James  Grant,  of  Grant,  who 
about  that  period  became  Knight  of  the 
Shire  for  the  county  of  Moray,  and  might 
have  rendered  essential  service  to  the 
young  physician,  had  he  not  shortly  after 
fallen  into  a  state  of  ill  health,  which 
obliged  him  to  retire  from  active  life. 
In  the  mean  time  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Mackintosh  was  diverted  from  his  pro¬ 
fessional  studies  to  the  science  of  po¬ 
litics;  and  in  17  89  he  published  a  pam¬ 
phlet  on  the  Regency  question,  in 
which  he  supported  the  views  of  the 
Whigs.  Among  the  numerous  essays 
on  the  same  subject,  however,  this  pam¬ 
phlet  did  not  attract  attention;  and  the 
author  shortly  after  repaired  to  Leyden, 


and  afterwards  visited  Liege,  in  which 
city  he  was  an  eye  witness  of  the  me¬ 
morable  conflict  between  the  Prince 
Bishop  and  his  subjects,  a  forerunner  of 
the  French  revolution.  On  his  return 
he  relinquished  the  use  of  his  medical 
degree,  and  entered  himself  of  Lincoln’s 
Inn.  In  1789  he  married  Miss  Stuart, 
of  Gerrard-Street,  sister  to  Mr.  Charles 
Stuart,  the  author  of  several  dramatic 
pieces.  It  was  not  until  1791  that  the 
name  of  Mr.  Mackintosh  became  known 
to  the  world.  He  then  suddenly  ac¬ 
quired  considerable  celebrity  as  the 
antagonist  of  Air.  Burke,  in  “  Vindicias 
Gallic®,  or  a  Defence  of  the  French 
Revolution  and  its  English  admirers, 
against  the  accusations  of  the  right  lion. 
Edmund  Burke;  including  some  stric¬ 
tures  on  the  late  production  of  Monsieur 
de  Calonne,”  an  octavo  volume  of  37  9 
pages.  This  dissertation  he  sold,  when 
only  partially  composed,  for  a  trifling 
sum ;  but  the  publisher  presented 
the  author  with  triple  the  original  price. 
At  the  end  of  four  months  the  two 
first  editions  were  disposed  of,  and  a 
third  appeared  at  the  end  of  August 
1791.  The  talent  displayed  in  this 
work  procured  him  the  acquaintance  of 
Sheridan,  Grey,  Whitbread,  Fox,  and 
the  Duke  of  Bedford.  The  Vindici® 
Gallic®,  however,  had  not  been  very 
long  published,  before  Air.  Alackintosli 
was  accidentally  led  to  a  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Burke,  on  behalf  of  a  third 
party.  This  led  to  an  interview,  and  to 
a  visit  to  Beaconsfield ;  and  on  his  return 
to  town  lie  frankly  owned  to  his  private 
friends,  that  he  was  a  convert,  to  the  ar¬ 
guments  of  his  quondam  antagonist.  In 
the  mean  time,  Air.  Alackintosli  had 
been  called  to  the  bar,  but  did  not  for 
some  years  attain  any  considerable  prac¬ 
tice.  As  the  means  of  enlarging  his 
income,  lie  was  induced  to  resort  to  a 
course  of  subscription  lectures,  which 
were  delivered  in  the  Hall  of  Lincoln’s 
Inn.  It.  is  said  that  the  benchers  at  first 
refused  him  the  use  of  their  Hall,  and 
that  it  was  not  granted  until  after  the 
repeated  request  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord 
Loughborough.  The  lectures  were  most 
respectably  attended,  and  their  substance 
was  published  under  the  title  of  “A 
Discourse  on  the  study  of  the  Law  of 
Nature  and  of  Nations,”  and  “Dis¬ 
courses  on  the  Laws  of  England.” 
Their  author  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
47  95.  About  this  time  Mr.  Alackintosli 
lost  his  first  wife.  In  17  98  he  married, 
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secondly,  a  daughter  of  J.  B.  Allen,  esq. 
of  Cressella  in  Pembrokeshire.  After 
the  general  election  in  1802,  Mr.  Mack¬ 
intosh  was  retained  as  counsel  in  several 
controverted  cases,  and  acquitted  himself 
ably  before  Committees  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  1803,  he  greatly  in¬ 
creased  his  celebrity  by  his  speech  de¬ 
livered  in  defence  of  the  French  jour¬ 
nalist  Peltier,  who  was  tried  at  the  suit, 
of  the  Attorney-general  for  libels  on  the 
First  Consul  of  France.  Air.  Mackin¬ 
tosh  held  for  some  time  the  appointment 
of  Professor  of  General  Polity  and  of  law 
in  the  East  India  College  at  Hertford ; 
from  that  situation  he  was  removed 
to  the  office  of  Recorder  of  Bombay,  on 
which  occasion  lie  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood,  Dec.  21,  1803.  His  de¬ 
parture  from  India  in  Nov.  1811,  was 
hastened  by  a  severe  illness;  he  retired 
from  the  Eecordership  with  a  pension  of 
1200/.  from  the  East  India  Company. 
After  his  return,  he  obtained,  in  July 
1813,  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
as  member  for  the  county  of  Nairn.  In 
1818  he  was  elected  for  Knaresborough, 
through  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire ;  and  was  re-chosen  at  the 
subsequent  elections  of  1820,  1826,  1830, 
and  1831.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the 
Commissioners  for  the  affairs  of  India, 
Dec.  1,  1830.  He  was  elected  Lord 
Hector  of  the  University  of  Glasgow  in 
1822,  and  again  in  1823.  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  had  great  disadvantages  to 
contend  against  as  a  speaker.  Amongst 
the  most  prominent  was  a  harsh  voice,  a 
strong  provincial  accent,  and  an  uncouth 
delivery.  But  the  warmth  of  his  feelings, 
the  power  of  his  language,  and  the 
frequent  depth  of  his  reflections,  enabled 
him  to  triumph  over  every  defect.  As 
a  writer  he  was  slow,  laborious,  and 
fastidious.  He  was  the  author  of  several 
articles  in  the  Monthly  Review,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  on  Burke’s  Regicide 
Peace,  and  Gibbon’s  Historical  Works; 
was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Review,  and  wrote  a  dissertation 
on  the  History  of  Ethical  Science  pre¬ 
fixed  to  the  supplement  to  the  Ency¬ 
clopedia  Britannica.  He  had  been  un¬ 
well  for  some  time  before  his  death  ;  but 
the  attack,  of  which  he  died,  originated 
in  an  accident.  About  the  beginning  of 
March,  while  at  dinner,  a  portion  of  the 
breast  of  a  boiled  chicken  remained  in 
Iris  throat,  and  gave  rise  to  distressing 
symptoms.  At  the  end  of  two  days  the 
obstruction  was  removed  by  an  emetic, 


and  it  was  found  to  consist  of  the  flesh 
of  the  chicken,  with  a  portion  of  thin 
bone  projecting  at  one  side  in  a  sharp 
point.  The  effects  of  the  accident  com¬ 
pletely  unsettled  his  general  health. 
He  anticipated  the  near  approach  of  his 
dissolution  with  the  most  perfect  resig¬ 
nation,  retaining  nearly  to  the  last  the 
command  of  the  powerful  and  mental  fa¬ 
culties  which  distinguished  him  through 
an  arduous  life. 

31.  At  Fermoy,  in  a  duel  with  col. 
AI‘ Donald  of  the  92nd,  capt.  Markham, 
of  the  58th  regiment,  son  of  the  arch¬ 
deacon  of  York. 

—  In  Upper  Seymour-street,  aged  56, 
the  right  hon.  lady  Charlotte,  wife  of 
rear-admiral  Adam  Drummond,  and 
eldest  sister  to  the  late  duke  of  Atholl. 

—  At  Clapham,  aged  48,  Miss  Eliza¬ 
beth- Anne  Stuart,  only  surviving  daugh¬ 
ter  of  James  Stuart,  esq.  author  of  the 
Antiquities  of  Athens. 

Lately.  At  Cork,  sir  H.  Browne 
Hayes,  knt.  He  served  many  years  at 
Botany  Bay,  a  commuted  sentence  for 
the  abduction  of  a  rich  quakeress,  Miss 
Pike,  of  Cork;  andwastwice  shipwrecked. 

At  Kilmaden,  county  of  Waterford,  ,T. 
Backas,  who  would  have  been  105  in 
June.  A  few  months  ago  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  driving  cattle,  and  until  within 
the  last  six  years  he  worked  at  his 
ordinary  occupation  of  tilling  the  ground. 

At  Ditchingham-lodge,  Suffolk,  aged 
72,  Samuel  Sutton,  esq.  rear-admiral  of 
the  red,  deputy -lieutenant  andmagistrate 
for  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 

In  his  7 6th  year,  at  his  house  in  Great 
Russell-st.reet,  Bloomsbury,  John  Tay¬ 
lor,  esq.  a  gentleman  connected,  for  up¬ 
wards  of  fifty  years,  with  the  periodical 
press,  and  well  known  for  his  numerous 
contributions  to  the  theatres,  in  the 
form  of  poetical  sketches,  prologues, 
epilogues,  and  addresses.  He  was  the 
grandson  of  the  famous  chevalier  John 
Taylor,  oculist  to  the  principal  sove¬ 
reigns  of  Europe,  and  son  to  John  Tay¬ 
lor,  the  chevalier’s  son  and  successor, 
who  was  for  many  years  oculist  to  his 
Majesty  George  111.  The  late  Air. 
Taylor’s  attachment  to  the  stage  began 
early  in  life.  In  1795  he  published  a 
pleasing  poem,  entitled  The  Stage.  In 
1811,  he  published  Poems  on  several 
occasions,  consisting  of  Sonnets,  Aliscel- 
laneous  Poems,  Prologues,  and  Epi¬ 
logues,  Tales  and  Imitations,  &c.  12mo. 
all  of  which  were  reprinted  in  1827,  ex¬ 
cept  the  Caledonian  Sonnet,  which  first 
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appeared  in  1810,  and  was  written  in 
ridicule  ol  the  “  old  ballad  style  of 
poetry”  adopted  by  Sir  IV alter  Scott. 
This  last  collection  appeared  in  1827, 
entitled,  Poems  on  various  Subjects,  2 
vols  8vo.  published  by  subscription. 
About  sixty  ears  ago,  he  was  connected 
with  the  Morning*  Herald,  when  under 
the  management  of  the  llev.  Bate  Dud¬ 
ley.  Some  years  afterwards  lie  became 
editor  of  the  Sun,  a  daily  evening*  paper, 
but  was  deprived  of  his  property  in 
it  by  the  misconduct  of  a  deceased 
partner. 

JUNE. 

1.  At  Paris,  aged  60,  gen.  Lamarque. 

Maximilian  Lamarque  was  born  at  St. 

Sevre.  He  entered  the  army  as  a  private 
soldier  ;  but  soon  became  a  captain  of 
grenadiers,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  was 
adjutant- general.  He  was  engaged  in 
the  wars  of  the  Republic ;  in  the 
campaigns  of  Austerlitz,  Tyrol,  Naples, 
and  Wagram :  in  Calabria,  and  after¬ 
wards  in  the  campaigns  of  Spain.  He 
did  not  return  to  Prance  until  1814  ; 
and  was  not  employed  during  the  first 
restoration.  Napoleon,  on  returning 
from  Elba,  gave  him  successively  the 
command  of  Paris,  and  of  a  division  on 
the  Belgic  frontier  ;  and  named  him,  in 
May,  general  in  chief  of  the  army  of  la 
V  endee.  On  the  second  restoration, 
Lamarque  was  inscribed  on  the  list  of 
proscriptions  of  the  24th  of  July,  1815. 
After  his  return  to  France,  in  1818,  he 
published,  an  essay  on  “  The  Necessity 
of  a  Permanent  Army  and  during  late 
years  he  contributed  to  the  popular  jour¬ 
nals  many  articles,  chiefly  on  foreign  po¬ 
litics.  In  1826  he  was  elected  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies. 

— -  At  Farringdon-house,  aged  62, 
Dorothea,  relict  of  sir  John  Duntze,  of 
Tiverton,  bart. 

—  In  his  76th  year,  Thomas  Triquet, 
esq.,  one  of  the  senior  cashiers  of  the 
bank  of  England. 

- —  At  Grille,  in  the  isle  of  Sky,  aged 
108,  John  NPPherson.  He  had  lost  his 
hearing  twice  within  the  last  twenty  years, 
and  afterwards  regained  it;  he  also  lost 
his  sight  some  years  ago,  and  latterly,  in 
a  great  measure,  recovered  it.  He  had 
.the  charge  of  a  fold  of  black  cattle  in  the 
memorable  year  of  prince  Charles. 

2.  In  Great  Ormond-street,  aged  82, 
Charles  Butler,  esquire,  king’s  counsel. 
This  voluminous  author  was  of  a  Ro¬ 


man  Catholic  family,  and  was  nephew  to 
the  rev.  Alban  Butler,  author  of  the 
Lives  of  the  Saints.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Roman  Catholic  academy  at  Ham¬ 
mersmith,  and  at  the  English  college  of 
Douay.  Having  entered  himself  of 
Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  closely  pursued  a 
course  of  legal  study,  he  first  appeared 
before  the  public  in  1773,  in  an  anony¬ 
mous  Essay  on  “  Houses  of  Industry.” 
It  was  written  at  the  request  of  sir  Har- 
bord  Harbord  (afterwards  lord  Suffield) 
and  Mr.  Chad,  in  reply  to  a  pamphlet 
recommending  the  houses  of  industry, 
the  production  of  Mr.  Potter  the  editor 
of  TEschylus  ;  and  had  particular  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  county  of  Norfolk.  His 
next  publication  was  an  Essay  on  the 
Legality  of  Impressing  Seamen,  1778, 
which  was  undertaken  at  the  request  of 
Air.  Astle,  who  had  been  desired  by  lord 
North  to  procure  such  a  defence  of  the 
system  of  impressment.  It  went  through 
two  editions  ;  some  pages  in  the  second 
edition  were  written  by  the  earl  of  Sand¬ 
wich,  then  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty. 
It  was  dedicated  to  lord  Loughborough, 
then  Solicitor-general,  whose  friendship 
it  procured  for  Mr.  Butler ;  but  the 
arguments  being  principally  taken  from 
a  speech  of  sir  Alichael  Foster,  Air. 
Butler  did  not  include  it  in  the  col¬ 
lection  of  his  works,  edited  about  1823. 
In  1779  Air.  Butler  was  entrusted  by 
the  earl  of  Sandwich  with  his  defence 
against  the  attack  of  the  duke  of  Rich¬ 
mond  in  the  House  of  Lords  ;  and  he 
prepared  the  speech  which  his  lordship 
delivered  on  that  occasion.  About 
the  same  time,  Air.  Butler  amused 
himself,  in  conjunction  with  his  friend, 
the  celebrated  Air.  Wilkes,  in  an  enquiry 
into  the  authorship  of  Junius.  The 
result  was  communicated  to  a  friend 
in  a  letter  which  was  inserted,  without 
his  knowledge,  in  the  Anti -jacobin  Re¬ 
view.  It  is  reprinted,  with  additional 
remarks,  in  his  “  Reminiscences,”  vol. 
i.  pp.  75-114,  vol.  ii.  pp.  120-126.  His 
next  literary  exertion  was  the  continu¬ 
ation  and  completion  of  Air.  Hargrave’s 
edition  of  Coke  upon  Littleton.  In 
1797  Air.  Butler  printed  his  “  Horse 
Biblica3.”  It  is  divided  into  two  parts  ; 
the  first  of  which  contains  an  historical 
and  literary  account  of  the  original  text, 
early  versions,  and  printed  editions  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  :  the  second 
of  the  Koran,  Zend-Avesta,  Kings,  and 
Edda,  the  works  accounted  sacred  by  the 
"Mahometans,  Farsees,  Hindus,  Chinese, 
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Ireland.  In  1815  Mr.  Butler  deli- 


and  Scandinavian  nations.  There  have 
been  five  editions  of  the  Horae  Biblica?  ; 
and  it  forms  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  But¬ 
ler’s  collected  works.  It  has  also  been 
translated  into  French.  In  1804  Mr. 
Butler  published  his  “Horae  Juridicae 
Subsecivae ;  being-  a  connected  series 
of  notes  respecting  the  Geography, 
Chronology,  and  Literary  History  of 
the  principal  codes  and  original  docu¬ 
ments  of  the  Grecian,  Roman,  Feudal,  and 
Canon  Laws.”  It  was  reprinted  in  1807. 
In  1806,  when  the  emperor  of  Austria 
publicly  renounced  the  empire  of  Ger¬ 
many,  a  question  arose  on  its  territorial 
extent.  This  led  Mr.  Butler  to  investi¬ 
gations,  which  produced  his  “  Succinct 
History  of  the  geographical  and  political 
revolutions  of  the  empire  of  Germany, 
or  the  principal  states  which  composed 
the  empire  of  Charlemagne,  from  his 
coronation  in  800  to  its  dissolution  in 
1806,  with  some  account  of  the  Imperial 
House  of  Hapsburgh,  and  of  the  six 
secular  Electors  of  Germany  ;  and  of 
Roman,  German,  French,  and  English 
nobility.”  Of  this  work  there  were 
three  editions.  In  1809  Mr.  Butler 
edited  the  sixth  edition  of  Fearne’s 
“Essay  on  Contingent  Remainders  and 
Executory  Devises.”  Another  of  Air. 
Butler’s  legal  compositions  was  a  short 
Essay  on  the  character  of  lord  Aians- 
field,  written  at  the  request  of  Air. 
Seward,  for  insertion  in  his  “  Anecdotes.” 
Air.  Butler  was  a  constant  advocate  of 
his  own  religious  community  ;  although 
he  was  in  some  respects  so  opposed  to 
the  more  rigid  portion  of  it,  that  bishop 
Milner,  on  one  occasion,  spoke  of  him  as 
“  a  decided  enemy  to  the  hierarchy  of 
his  church.”  His  earliest  writings,  con¬ 
nected  with  his  religious  party,  were  in 
the  three  Blue  Books  privately  circu¬ 
lated  among  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
1790-1792,  and  which  were  jointly  writ¬ 
ten  by  Mr.  Joseph  Wilkes,  a  Benedictine 
Afonk,  and  Air.  Butler.  An  historical 
account  of  the  laws  respecting  Roman 
Catholics,  was  published  by  Air.  Butler 
in  1795  ;  A  Letter  to  an  Irish  Nobleman 
on  a  proposed  Repeal  of  the  Penal  Laws 
against  the  Irish  Catholics  ;  and  A  Letter 
to  a  Nobleman  on  the  Coronation  Oath, 
— both  in  1801  ;  A  Letter  to  a  Catholic 
Gentleman  on  Bonaparte’s  projected  In¬ 
vasion,  1803  ;  A  Letter  to  an  Irish 
Gentleman  on  the  fifth  resolution  of  the 
English  Catholics  at  their  meeting,  Jan. 
81,  1810  ;  and  in  1813,  An  Appeal  to 
the  Protestants  of  Great  Britain  and 


vered  an  inaugural  Oration,  on  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  first 
stone  of  the  London  Institution.  He 
subsequently  drew  up  the  Act  of  Par¬ 
liament  which  secured  its  prosperity. 
He  soon  after  published  his  Historical 
Memoirs  of  the  Church  of  France,  in  the 
reigns  of  Lewis  the  fourteenth,  Lewis 
the  fifteenth,  Lewis  the  sixteenth,  and 
the  French  Revolution,  in  one  volume 
octavo.  The  same  studies  led  him  to 
several  biographical  works,  which  were 
published  in  the  following  order  1 The 
Life  of  Fenelon,  Archbishop  of  Cam- 
bray  ;  to  which  are  added  the  Lives 
of  St.  Vincent  of  Paul,  and  Henri  Marie 
de  Eoudon:  a  letter  on  Ancient  and 
Alodern  Alusic  ;  and  historical  minutes 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  1810,  8vo.  The 
Life  and  Writings  of  J.  B.  Bossuet, 
Bishop  of  Aleaux.  1812.  The  Lives 
of  Dom  Armand-Jean  LeBonthillier  de 
Ranee,  of  the  monastery  of  La  Trapp e  ; 
and  of  Thomas  a  Kempis;  with  some 
account  of  the  principal  religious  and 
military  orders  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  1814,  8vo.  Biographical  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Chancellor  THopital  and 
of  the  Chancellor  d’Aguesseau,  with  a 
short  historical  notice  of  the  Mississippi 
scheme.  1814.  Air.  Butler’s  subse¬ 
quent  works  were  : — An  historical  and 
literary  account  of  the  Formularies, 
Confessions  of  Faith,  or  Symbolic  Books 
of  the  Roman  Catholic,  Greek,  and 
principal  Protestant  Churches.  1816, 
8vo.  Historical  Alemorials  respecting 
the  English,  Irish,  and  Scottish  Catholics, 
from  the  Reformation  to  the  Present 
Time.  1819,  two  vols.  8vo.  Disser¬ 
tation  on  Mystical  Devotion.  1820.  An 
Inquiry  whether  the  Declaration  against 
Transubstantiation,  contained  in  Act  30, 
Charles  II.  could  be  conscientiously 
taken  by  a  sincere  Protestant*  1822. 
Reminiscences  of  Charles  Butler,  esq.  of 
Lincoln’s  Inn.  1 822,  second  vol.  1827.  A 
continuation  of  the  rev.  Alban  Butler’s 
Lives  of  the  Saints  to  the  present  time, 
with  some  biographical  accounts  of  the 
Holy  Family,  Pope  Pius  VI.,  Cardinal 
Ximenes,  Cardinal  Beliarmine,  Bartho¬ 
lomew  de  Martyribus,  kc. :  with  a 
republication  of  his  Historical  Alemoirs 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  1823.  The 
Book  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  : 
in  a  series  of  letters  addressed  to 
Robert  Southey,  esq.  on  his  “Book  of 
the  Church.”  .1825,  8vo.  A  letter  to 
the  right  rev.  C.  J.  Blomfield,  bishop  of 
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Chester  in  vindication  of  a  passage  m 
the  “  Book  of  the  Homan  Catholic 
Church,”  censured  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  author  by  his  lordship.  1825.  Vin¬ 
dication  of  the  “  Book  of  the  Homan 
Catholic  Church,”  against  the  rev. 
George  Townsend’s  “  Accusations  of 
History  against  the  Church  of  Home,” 
with  notice  of  some  charges  brought 
against  the  Book  of  the  Homan  Catholic 
Church  in  the  publications  of  Dr.  Phill- 
potts,  the  rev.  J.  Todd,  the  rev.  .T.  B. 
White,  and  in  some  anonymous  publica¬ 
tions  ;  with  copies  of  Dr.  Phillpotts 
Fourth  Letter  to  Mr.  Butler,  containing  a 
charge  against  Dr.  Lingard  ;  and  a  Letter 
of  Dr.  Lingard  to  Mr.  Butler,  in  reply 
to  the  charge.  1826,  8vo.  The  Life  of 
Erasmus  ;  with  historical  remarks  on  the 
state  of  literature  between  the  Tenth  and 
Sixteenth  centuries.  1825.  The  Life 
of  Hugo  Grotius  ;  with  brief  minutes  of 
the  civil,  ecclesiastical,  ai«:d  literary  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Netherlands.  1826.  Reply 
to  the  Quarterly  Review  on  the  Revela¬ 
tions  ofla  Soeur  Nativite.  1826.  A  Let¬ 
ter  on  the  Coronation  Oath  :  with  a  no¬ 
tice  of  the  recently  published  letters  of 
the  late  King  to  lord  Kenyon,  and  his 
lordship’s  answers  ;  and  letters  of  Mr. 
Pitt  to  the  King,  and  his  answers,  1827. 
8 vo.  A  short  Reply  to  Dr.  Phillpotts’ 
Answrer  (in  his  “  Letters  to  a  Layman”) 
to  Mr.  Butler’s  Letters  on  the  Coronation 
Oath.  1828,  8vo.  A  memoir  of  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  Relief  Bill  passed  in  1829,  being 
a  sequel  and  conclusion  of  the  <c  Historical 
Memoirs  of  the  English,  Irish,  and  Scot¬ 
tish  Catholics.”  1829,  8vo.  Memoir  of 
the  Life  of  Henry-Francis  D’Aguesseau  : 
with  an  account  of  the  Roman  and  Ca¬ 
non  Law.  1830,  8 vo.  Two  works 
which  Mr.  Butler  commenced  and  left 
unfinished,  were  a  Life  of  Christ,  or  a 
paraphrastic  harmony  of  the  Gospels  ; 
and  a  Ilistorv  of  the  Binomial  Theorem. 
Mr.  Butler  was  in  extensive  practice  as 
a  conveyancer.  He  was  afterwards  the 
first  barrister  of  his  communion,  who  has, 
in  modern  days,  been  called  to  the  rank 
of  king’s  counsel. 

—  At  Tunbridge  Wells,  while  on  a 
visit  to  his  brother,  lieutenant-colonel 
George  Tod,  of  Penenden  Heath,  former¬ 
ly  of  the  29th  foot. 

—  At  sea,  on  his  passage  from  Ceylon, 
major  Frederick  du  Vernett,  assistant 
quarter-master-general  in  that  island. 

3.  At  Bristol,  by  cutting  his  throat, 
major  Thompson,  46th  regiment, — ver¬ 
dict,  temporarv  derangement.  He  held  the 


military  command  of  the  Bristol  district 
for  about  six  weeks,  in  January  and 
February  last,  pending  the  proceedings 
against  colonel  Brereton. 

4.  At  Montreal,  aged  39,  Jane,  wife 
of  John  Banner  Price,  esq.  assistant 
commissary-general. 

5.  At  Limerick,  John  Boyle,  of  Cork, 
esq.  The  Southern  Reporter  wras  first 
established  by  Mr.  Boyle — but,  it  hav¬ 
ing  passed  into  other  hands,  he  became 
the  proprietor  of  the  Freeholder. 

7.  At  Ballybrack,  near  Cuslienhall, 
Archibald  M‘ Cambridge,  at  the  patri¬ 
archal  age  of  123  years  and  4  months. 

—  Aged  30,  major  Arthur  Sullivan, 
of  the  3rd  dragoon  guards,  aide-de-camp 
to  major-general  sir  Charles  Dalbiac,  and 
brother  to  sir  Charles  Sullivan,  of  Thames 
Ditton,  bart. 

10.  At  Paris,  M.  Garcia,  father  of 
madam e  Malibran. 

12.  At  the  Royal  Military  College, 
Sandhurst,  of  the  spasmodic  cholera, 
Ninian  Bruce,  esq.  A.M.  for  upwards  of 
twenty  years  surgeon  of  that  establish¬ 
ment. 

- — ■  In  Cleveland -row,  aged  18,  the 
lion.  Harriet  Caroline  Lambton,  third 
daughter  of  lord  Durham,  by  his  first 
marriage . 

14.  At  his  seat,  Kildare,  aged  80, 
George  Vaughan  Hart,  esq.  a  general  in 
the  army,  governor  of  Londonderry  and 
Culmore. 

17.  At  his  house,  in  Marlborough  - 
buildings,  Bath, major-general  sir  William 
Williams,  K.C.B.  and  K.T.S. 

• —  In  Portman-square,  aged  75,  the 
right  lion.  Richard  Lumley  Saunderson, 
sixth  earl  of  Scarborough  (1690),  vis¬ 
count  Lumley,  of  Lumley  Castle  in  the 
bishoprick  of  Durham  (1689),  and  baron 
Lumley,  of  Lumley  Castle,  (1681) ; 
seventh  viscount  Lumley,  of  Waterford 
in  Ireland  (1628). 

18.  At  Addington  Vale,  aged  84, 
Priscilla,  widow  of  late  rev.  Robert 
Style,  rector  of  Mere  worth  and  A  ater- 
ingbury,  and  great-uncle  to  sir  Thomas 
Charles  Style,  the  present  baronet  ot 
Wateringbury. 

19.  On  board  the  Mountstuart,  on  his 
passage  from  Madras,  lord  George 
Thynne,  seventh  son  of  the  marquis  of 
Bath,  aged  23. 

21.  At  his  residence  in  Mansfield- 
street,  in  his  88th  year,  general  count 
Woronzow,  formerly  ambassador  trom 
Russia  to  the  court  of  Great  Britain,  and 
father-in-law  to  the  late  earl  of  Pem- 
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broke.  Count  Simon  Woronzow  was 
born  at  Moscow,  in  the  year  1744,  of 
a  noble  family  which,  in  point  of  rank 
and  antiquity,  was  inferior  to  none  in  the 
Russian  empire,  the  princes  of  the  blood 
of  Rurick  and  St.  Vladimir  only  ex¬ 
cepted.  His  father  was  commander-in¬ 
chief  and  governor-general  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Vladimir.  Count  Simon  began 
life  as  one  of  the  pages  in  the  household 
of  the  empress  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Peter  the  Great,  and,  at  the  death  of 
that  princess,  entered  as  lieutenant  in 
the  regiment  of  the  Preobrazinski  Guards. 
When  the  revolution  took  place  which 
brought  Catherine  II.  to  the  throne, 
count  W  oronzow  was  one  of  the  very  small 
number  in  that  corps,  who  remaining 
faithful  to  the  emperor  Peter  the  Third, 
opposed  the  movement  in  favour  of  the 
empress.  He  was,  in  consequence,  put 
under  arrest,  together  'with  the  captain  of 
his  company ;  but  all  opposition  to  Ca¬ 
tharine’s  elevation  having  ceased,  he 
recovered  his  liberty  at  the  end  of  three 
days.  Before  returning  to  active  service, 
his  father  sent  him  to  visit  the  interior 
parts  of  Russia,  which  he  traversed  in 
every  direction.  He  then  accompanied  his 
uncle  count  Michael  W oronzow  to  Vien¬ 
na,  Rome,  Paris,  &c.  W ar  having  been 
declared  by  the  Ottoman  Porte  against 
Russia,  at  the  instigation  of  a  western 
power  of  Europe,  count  Simon  eagerly 
solicited  military  employment,  and  was 
appointed  lieutenant-colonel  of  a  battalion 
of  grenadiers,  at  the  head  of  which  he 
was  the  first  to  storm  the  Turkish  en¬ 
trenchments  at  the  famous  battle  of 
Kabul.  As  a  reward  for  his  distinguished 
conduct  on  that  occasion,  count  Woron¬ 
zow  was  instantly  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  colonel,  received,  besides,  the  cross  of 
St.  George  of  the  third  class,  and  was 
soon  after  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
1st  regiment  of  grenadiers.  At  the  peace 
of  Kainardgi,  in  1773,  the  count  was 
made  brigadier-general,  and  his  regiment 
received  the  title  of  “  Grenadiers  of  the 
Empress.”  Soon  after,  count  Woronzow 
departed  again  for  Italy,  in  which  country 
he  remained  dowuiMo  the  year  1781, 
when  he  returned  to  Russia,  and  married 
the  lady  Catherine,  daughter  of  admiral 
Siniavin.  In  1782,  the  count  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Russian  minister  at  Venice.  He 
lost  his  wife  in  Italy  in  1784,  and  was 
removed  thence  in  1789,  to  be  sent  on  a 
special  mission  in  London,  where  he 
became  soon  after  resident  minister  and 
ambassador.  From  that  time,  he  never 
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ceased  to  play  an  important  part  in  the 
politics,  not  only  of  Russia  and  England, 
respectively,  but  of  all  Europe.  Though 
w'armly  attached  to  liberal  ideas  in  the 
genuine  acceptation  of  the  wrord,  he 
was  the  constant  enemy  of  the  French 
revolution,  and  the  staunch  and  active 
supporter  of  the  principles  of  legiti¬ 
macy.  Particularly  well  treated,  at  first, 
by  the  emperor  Paul  on  his  accession 
to  the  throne,  he  left  his  service,  without 
hesitation,  when  that  monarch  entered 
into  alliance  with  Buonaparte ;  and  it 
was  only  on  Alexander  succeeding  to  his 
father’s  crown  that  he  was  re-appointed 
ambassador  to  the  court  of  St.  James’s. 
From  London  he  went  to  Russia  in  1802, 
upon  the  occasion  of  his  brother,  count 
Alexander  Woronzow,  being  made  chan¬ 
cellor  of  state  and  minister  for  foreign 
affairs ;  but  soon  returned  to  England, 
where,  in  1808,  his  daughter  Catherine 
married  the  late  earl  of  Pembroke.  From 
that  day  he  never  left  this  country,  ex¬ 
cept  for  some  short  excursions  to  France 
in  1815  and  1819,  which  he  undertook 
to  see  his  son,  count  Michael,  who  was 
commander-in-chiefof  the  Russian  corps, 
forming  a  part  of  the  European  army  of 
observation,  placed  under  the  command 
of  his  grace  the  duke  of  Wellington. 

21.  At  the  residence  of  Mrs.  colonel 
Booth,  Montpelier,  near  Bristol,  Miss 
Anna  Maria  Porter.  This  highly-talented 
lady,  with  her  elder  sister,  Miss  Jane 
Porter,  author  of  “  The  Scottish  Chiefs,” 
“  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw,”  &c.,  Sir  Robert 
Ker  Porter,  a  distinguished  painter  and 
traveller,  and  two  other  sons,  wTere  the 
orphan  children  of  an  officer  in  the  dra¬ 
goons,  of  an  Irish  family,  who  left  his 
■widow  in  very  low  circumstances,  from 
which  they  were  relieved  by  the  royal 
family  and  other  persons  of  high  distinc¬ 
tion.  Mrs.  Porter  took  infinite  pains  in 
the  education  of  her  children,  and  Anna 
Maria  evinced  an  unusual  precocity  of 
genius.  When  not  more  than  thirteen 
years  of  age,  she  commenced  her  career 
of  authorship  in  17  93,  by  the  publication 
of  “Artless  Tales,”  in  one  volume,  12mo., 
to  which  a  second  was  added  in  1795. 
Her  next  production  was  a  novel  in  one 
volume,  entitled  “  Walsh  Colville.”  The 
favourable  reception  experienced  by 
these  works  encouraged  her  to  proceed  ", 
and  she  shortly  afterwards  (in  1798) 
published  another  novel,  in  three  vo¬ 
lumes,  entitled  “  Octavia,”  which  was 
followed  by  “  The  Lake  of  Killamey,” 
three  volumes,  1804  5  “  A  Sailor’s 
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friendship  and  a  Soldier’s  Love,”  two 
volumes,  1805  ;  “  The  Hungarian  Bro¬ 
thers,”  three  volumes,  1807  ;  “  Don  Se¬ 
bastian,  or  the  House  ot  Braganza,”  four 
yols.  1809  ;  “  The  Recluse  of  Norway,” 
lour  volumes,  1814  ;  “  The  Village  of 
Mariendorf,”  four  volumes  ;  and  “  The 
Fast  of  St.  Magdalen,”  three  volumes. 
She  also  published  in,  1811,  a  volume  of 
“  Ballad  Romances,  and  other  Poems.” 

23.  At  Wick-house,  near  Brislington, 
aged  55,  William  Withering,  esq.  LL.D. 
son  of  William  Withering,  M.D.  formerly 
of  Edgbaston-hall,  Warwick,  the  cele¬ 
brated  author  of  the  “  Botanical  Arrange¬ 
ment  of  British  Plants.” 

—  At  Edinburgh,  aged  72,  sir  James 
Hall,  the  fourth  baronet,  of  Dunglas,  in 
the  county  of  Haddington  (1687),  F.R.S. 
and  S.A.  Edinburgh.  He  was  the  author 
ot  an  “  Essay  on  the  Origin,  Principles, 
and  History  of  Gothic  Architecture,” 
1813,  4to.  and  of  several  papers  in  the 
“  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh.” 

26.  In  Berkeley-square,  in  her  92nd 
year,  her  grace  Elizabeth  duchess  dow¬ 
ager  of  Manchester. 


. — June. 

Boyle,  at  the  age  (by  her  own  account) 
of  110J  years.  Until  within  three 
months  of  her  death,  she  could  see  even 
to  thread  her  needle.  Her  son,  now  an 
inmate  of  the  poor-house,  is  nearly  80 
years  of  age. 

At  Edinburgh,  aged  74,  the  hon.  John 
Clerk,  lord  Eldin.  Lord  Eldin  was  the 
son  of  John  Clerk,  esq.  of  Eldin,  the 
author  of  a  celebrated  “  Treatise  on 
Naval  Tactics.”  He  was  born  in  April 
1757,  and  in  1775  was  bound  appren¬ 
tice  to  a  writer  to  the  signet.  His  ori¬ 
ginal  destination  had  been  the  civil  ser¬ 
vice  in  India,  and  an  appointment  in 
that  department  had  been  promised  him  ; 
but,  some  political  changes  occurring 
before  it  was  completed,  the  views  of  his 
friends  were  disappointed,  and  he  turned 
his  attention  to  the  law  as  a  profession. 
At  first  he  intended  to  practice  as  a 
writer  and  accountant  ;  but  he  soon 
abandoned  that  lower  branch  of  the  pro¬ 
fession,  and  in  1785,  he  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  faculty  of  advocates. 

JULY, 


28.  Murdered  by  smugglers  at  Lul- 
worth,  by  throwing  him  over  the  cliff, 
lieutenant  Thomas  Edward  Knight,  pre¬ 
ventive  service. 

29.  At  Bath,  aged  61,  sir  William 
Chambers  Bagshawe,  lent.,  of  the  Oaks, 
near  Derby. 

—  fn  New-street,  Spring-gardens,  of 
cholera,  aged  48,  sir  James  Macdonald, 
the  second  baronet  (1813)  lord  high 
commissioner  of  the  Ionian  Islands.  He 
was  the  eldest  and  only  surviving  son  of 
the  right  hon.  sir  Archibald  Macdonald, 
baron  of  the  Exchequer,  by  lady  Louisa 
Leveson  Gower,  eldest  daughter  of  Gran¬ 
ville  first  marquis  of  Stafford,  K.G. 

Lately.  At  Ardincaple-castle,  Dum¬ 
bartonshire,  the  seat  of  his  brother-in- 
law,  lord  John  Campbell,  aged  42,  the 
rev.  Edward  John  Bury,  rector  of  Lich¬ 
field,  Hants.  He  married  lady  Charlotte 
Campbell,  sister  to  the  present  duke  of 
A  rgvll,  widow  of  colonel  John  Campbell, 
and  the  authoress  of  several  novels. 

At  Berwick,  Thomas  Bellmont,  esq. 
Some  days  previous  to  his  death  he  made 
a  present  of  50,000 /.  to  Mrs.  Wigston, 
wife  to  colonel  Wigston,  and  late  widow 
to  captain  Bellmont. 

At  Courtowp,  aged  27,  lady  Elizabeth 
Stopford,  second  daughter  of  the  earl  of 
Courtown. 

fn  the  PoQv-hou^  of  Belfast,  Anne 


1.  At  Meriden,  Warwickshire,  aged 
87,  the  hon.  Edward  Monckton,  of  So- 
merford  Hall,  in  Staffordshire,  formerly 
M.P.  for  Stafford,  and  colonel  of  the 
Staffordshire  Yeomanry;  great  uncle  to 
lord  viscount  Galway. 

—  At  Paris,  M .  Abel  Remusat,  keeper 
of  the  Royal  Library,  and  Chinese  Pro¬ 
fessor.  As  a  general  scholar,  M.  Remu¬ 
sat  occupied  a  very  distinguished  place, 
but  was  particularly  skilled  in  Oriental 
literature,  The  Asiatic  Society  of  Paris, 
of  which  institution  he  was  long  secre¬ 
tary,  and  some  time  president,  owes  its 
existence  chiefly  to  his  exertions  ;  and 
at  the  death,  in  1825, of  that  distinguished 
orientalist,  M.  Langles,  he  was  appointed 
his  successor  in  the  Royal  Library,  with, 
subsequently,  the  title  of  Chinese  Pro¬ 
fessor,  an  appointment  expressly  created 
in  his  favour.  His  most  elaborate  trans¬ 
lation  was  “  Iu-kiao-li  ;  ou,  les  Deux 
Cousines.”  He  also  published  “  Me¬ 
langes  Asiatiques  ;  ou,  Recueil  de  Mor- 
ceaux  de  Critique  et  de  Memoires  relatifs 
aux  Religions,  aux  Sciences,  aux  Cos¬ 
tumes,  a  l’Histoire,  et  a  la  Geographie 
des  Nations  Orientates  ;  ”  besides  several 
minor  works,  and  numerous  essays  and 
criticisms  in  the  “  Journal  des  Savans.” 
At  the  period  of  bis  decease  he  had  just 
completed,  for  the  Oriental  Translation 
Fund,  lately  established  in  London,  a 
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“  Translation  from  the  Chinese  of  the 
travels  of  two  Buddhist  priests  ;”  which 
is  to  he  superintended  through  the  press 
by  his  friend,  M.  Klaproth, 

2.  In  Orchard-street,  Frances  dowager 
lady  Hales. 

3.  At  Auteuil,  near  Paris,  aged  46, 
the  right  hon.  John  Thellusson,  second 
baron  Rendlesham,  of  Itendlesham,  in 
the  peerage  of  Ireland  (1806). 

6.  At  his  seat,  Knocklofty,  county  of 
Tipperary,  aged  75,  the  right  hon.  John 
Hely  Hutchinson,  (second)  earl  of  Do- 
noughmore  (1800). 

—  At  Plymouth,  aged  56,  Harriett, 
wife  of  sir  Colman  Rashleigh,  bart.  of 
Prideaux,  in  Cornwall. 

—  In  Park-street,  aged  36,  the  hon. 
William  Henry  John  Scott,  barrister-at- 
law,  registrar  of  affidavits,  clerk  of  the 
patents,  receiver  of  fines,  and  a  cursitor 
in  Chancery  ;  the  younger  and  only  sur¬ 
viving  son  of  the  earl  of  Eldon.  lie  was 
returned  to  parliament  for  Heytesbury 
in  1818,  for  Hastings  in  1820,  and  for 
Newport,  Hants,  in  J  826  ;  but  had  not 
sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  since  the 
dissolution  in  1830. 

7.  At  his  residence  in  Pimlico,  after 
a  short  illness,  aged  80,  the  right  lion. 
Charles  Dundas,  baron  Amesbury,  of 
Kentbury,  Amesbury,  and  Barton-court, 
in  Berkshire,  and  of  Aston-hall,  county 
of  Flint. 

9.  At  Car shalton -park,  aged  82,  John 
Taylor,  esq. 

—  At  Guildhall,  aged  77,  Timothy 
Tyrrell,  esq.  remembrancer  of  the  city  of 
London. 

—  Aged  61,  John  Pinckney,  esq.  an 
alderman  of  Salisbury  and  thrice  mayor. 

11.  At  Windsor  Castle,  aged  15,  her 
serene  highness  the  princess  Louise 
Wilhelmina,  duchess  of  Saxe- Weimar  ; 
niece  to  her  majesty  queen  Adelaide. 
She  was  born  at  Ghent,  March  31,  1817, 
and  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  duke 
Bernard  of  Saxe- Weimar,  by  Ida,  sister 
to  the  present  duke  of  Saxe-Meinengen. 

12.  At  St.  Helier’s,  lieutenant  the  hon. 
Ferdinand  Hyppolitus  Curzon,  son  of 
lord  Scarsdale. 

16.  At  Douglas,  aged  63,  William 
Roper,  esq.  barrister,  youngest  son  of 
the  late  hon.  and  rev.  Richard  Henry 
Roper. 

17.  In  New  Norfolk -street,  aged  60, 
sir  John  Carr,  knt.  He  was  a  native 
of  Devonshire,  and  bred  to  the  law, 
which  he  practised  in  the  Middle  Tem¬ 
ple;  and  at  first  had  recourse  to  travel 


on  account  of  ill  health.  His  first  pub¬ 
lication  was  “  The  Fury  of  Discord,  a 
poem,”  printed  in  1803,  in  4to.  His 
“  Stranger  in  France,  a  Tour  from  De¬ 
vonshire  to  Paris,”  written  in  the  same 
year,  was  read  with  avidity.  The  light 
and  rapid  sketches,  the  spirit  and  gen¬ 
tlemanly  feeling  which  characterized  his 
observations,  secured  to  his  publications 
considerable  popularity.  In  1804,  hepub- 
lished  “The  Sea-side  Hero,  a  drama  in 
three  acts,”  the  scene  of  which  was  laid 
in  Sussex,  on  the  supposed  attack  ot  the 
anticipated  invasion ;  and  in  1805  ap¬ 
peared  “  A  Northern  Summer,  or  Travels 
round  the  Baltic,  through  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Russia,  part  of  Poland,  and 
Prussia,  in  1804.”  In  1806  appeared 

The  Stranger  in  Ireland  ;  or  a  Tour  in 
the  Southern  and  Western  parts  of  that 
country  in  1805  ;”  soon  after,  the  author 
was  knighted  by  the  duke  of  Bedford, 
then  viceroy  ;  in  1807  he  published  “  A 
Tour  through  Holland,  along  the  right 
and  left  banks  of  the  Rhine  to  the  South 
of  Germany  in  1806.”  The  frequency 
of  his  productions  now  began  to  elicit  re¬ 
mark  ;  and  Mr.  Edward  Dubois  ventured 
to  satirize  sir  John  Carr’s  trade  in  tours, 
in  a  12mo  little  book  entitled  “My 
Pocket  Book  ;  or  Hints  for  a  Ryghte 
Merrie  and  Conceitede  Tour,  in  4to.,  to 
be  called  “  The  Stranger  in  Ireland,  in 
1805.’  By  a  Knight  Errant,”  and 
dedicated  to  the  papermakers.  For  this 
publication  the  booksellers  were  prose¬ 
cuted  in  1809.  It  appeared  on  the  trial 
that  sir  John  Carr  had  received  for  the 
copyrightof  his  Stranger  in  France  100/ ; 
for  the  Northern  Summer  500/.  ;  for  the 
Stranger  in  Ireland  700/, ;  and  for  the 
Tour  in  Holland  600/.  Sir  John  failed 
in  obtaining  a  verdict :  the  jury  con¬ 
sidering  that  “My  Pocket  Book”  con¬ 
tained  no  personal  reflection  on  the 
knight. 

19.  Of  cholera,  Arthur  Lumley  Davids, 
esq.  member  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Paris,  author  of  a  Grammar  of  the  Turk¬ 
ish  Language,  recently  published.  He 
wanted  a  month  of  being  of  age,  and  for 
so  young  a  man  his  philological  attain¬ 
ments  were  truly  surprising. 

—  At  Plymouth,  after  a  lingering  ill¬ 
ness,  sir  Israel  Pellew,  K.C.B.  admiral  of 
the  blue;  brother  to  lord  viscount  Ex¬ 
mouth. 

20.  At  Potternewton,  aged  25,  Mr. 
Charles  Fred.  Edgar,  author  of  several 
poems,  and  editor  of  the  “  Yorkshire 
Annual.” 
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22.  At  Major  House,  Suffolk,  aged  54, 
the  right  lion.  John  Minet  Henniker 
Major,  third  baron  Henniker,  of  Strat¬ 
ford  upon  Slaney,  county  of  Wicklow 
(1800),  fourth  hart.  (1765),  and  LL.D. 

—  In  Belgrave-st.  of  cholera,  the  hon. 
Elizabeth  Katherine,  wife  of  the  hon. 
Robt.  John  Smith,  M.P.  for  Wycombe, 
and  only  son  of  lord  Carrington.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  the  right  lion.  Cecil 
Weld  lord  Forester,  and  the  lady  Kathe¬ 
rine,  sister  to  his  grace  the  duke  of  Rut¬ 
land,  K.G. 

22.  At  the  palace  of  Schoenbrunn, 
near  Vienna,  of  consumption,  aged  21, 
Napoleon-Francis-Charles- Joseph,  duke 
of  Reichstadt,  son  of  the  emperor  Na¬ 
poleon.  He  was  born  at  Paris  March 
20,  1811,  was  the  only  offspring  of  Na¬ 
poleon  and  Maria-Louisa.  At  his  birth, 
he  received  the  title  of  king  of  Rome. 
On  Napoleon’s  abdication,  the  empress 
was,  in  1814,  declared  duchess  of  Par¬ 
ma,  and  her  son  was  styled  prince  of 
Parma,  until  the  reversion  of  that  prin¬ 
cipality  was  assigned  to  a  prince  of  Sar¬ 
dinia.  On  the  22nd  of  July,  1818,  he 
was  created  duke  of  Reichstadt.  The 
following  description  of  him  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1827,  in  a  work  intitled  “  Aus¬ 
tria  as  it  is  — The  young  Napoleon  is 
an  interesting  youth,  beautifully  formed, 
with  the  countenance  and  fine  cut  lips  of 
his  father,  and  the  blue  eyes  of  his  mo¬ 
ther.  He  has  not  that  marked,  plain, 
and  familiar  ease  of  the  Austrian  princes, 
who  seem  to  be  every  where  at  home  ; 
hut  his  demeanour  is  more  dignified,  and 
noble  in  the  extreme.  He  has  an  Ara¬ 
bian  steed,  which  he  rides  with  a  noble¬ 
ness  which  gives  the  promise  of  as  good 
horsemanship  as  that  for  which  his  father 
was  so  celebrated.  His  escadron  almost 
adore  him  ;  and  he  commands  with 
decision  and  a  military  eye,  which  prog¬ 
nosticate  a  future  general.”  The  duke 
of  Reichstadt  had  a  separate  establish¬ 
ment  in  a  wing  of  the  quadrangle  of  the 
Imperial  Palace  :  and  removed  with  the 
court  for  the  summer  months  to  the 
palace  of  Schoenbrunn  or  Lachsenburg. 
Naturally  of  a  feeble  constitution  and 
delicate  conformation,  he  outgrew  his 
strength  so  earlv  as  his  sixteenth  year, 
and  never  attained  any  thing  like  robust 
health  ;  while  the  damp  atmosphere  of 
the  palace  of  Schoenbrunn,  which  is 
situated  in  a  hollow,  overhung  bv  a  range 
of  hills,  tended  to  his  state  of  further 
enervation.  He  died  of  pulmonary  con¬ 
sumption  ;  and  was  attended  by  the 


archduchess  with  great  affection  during 
his  last  illness. — The  duke  left  no  will, 
in  consequence  of  which  his  mother  sue  • 
ceeds  to  his  property,  the  yearly 
amount  of  nearly  a  million  imperial 
florins.  Flis  funeral,  which  was  attended 
with  the  same  forms  and  honours  as  that 
of  an  arch-duke,  took  place  on  the  24th, 
after  the  corpse  had  lain  in  state  in  the 
chapel  of  the  palace  at  Vienna. 

23.  In  Chesterfield-st.  in  the  house  of 
lord  Dacre,  of  cholera,  Harry  Scott,  esq. 
consul  at  Bordeaux,  brother  to  the  late 
countess  of  Oxford,  and  son  of  the  late 
rev.  James  Scott,  vicar  of  Itchen  Stoke, 
Hants. 

24.  In  Lower  Brook-street,  aged  54, 
the  right  hon.  Henry- Augustus  Dillon- 
Lee,  thirteenth  viscount  Dillon,  of  Cos- 
tello-Gallen  in  the  county  of  Mayo 
(1621-2),  a  colonel  in  the  army.  In 
1801  he  published  a  pamphlet  advo¬ 
cating  the  Catholic  claims,  entitled 
“  A  Short  View  of  the  Catholic  Question, 
in  a  letter  to  a  Councillor  of  Law  at 
Dublin in  1805,  “  A  Letter  to  the 
Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  who  composed 
the  deputation  of  the  Catholics  of  Ire¬ 
land  and  in  1811-12  “A  Commentary 
on  the  Military  Establishments  and  De¬ 
fence  of  the  British  Empire,”  in  two 
vols.  8vo.  :  Also,  an  edition  in  4to.  of  the 
4  4  Tactics  of  iElian,”  with  notes”;  “A 
Commentary  on  the  Policy  of  Nations,” 
two  volumes  8vo.  ;  and  a  poem  entitled 
44  Eccelino  di  Romano.” 

27.  At  Boudgea,  near  Smyrna,  in  his 
88th  year,  after  a  few  days’  illness, 
Francis  Warry,  esq.  late  His  Britannic 
Majesty’s  Consul  at  Smyrna. 

28.  Aged  47,  lady  Hannah- Althea, 
wife  of  Edward  Ellice,  esq.  M.P.  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  Treasury,  and  sister  to  Earl 
Grey.  She  was  the  second  daughter  and 
youngest  child  of  Charles  first  and  late 
Earl  Grey,  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
George  Gray,  esq.  ;  was  married,  lstly, 
August  24,  1807,  to  captain  G.  E.  B. 
Bettes  worth,  R.  N.  who  was  slain  off 
Bergen,  May  25,  1808  ;  and  secondly, 
October  30,  1809,  to  Mr.  Ellice. 

29.  Aged  7 6,  the  celebrated  chemist, 
count  Chaptal,  a  peer  of  France,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Institute,  and,  under  the  Em¬ 
pire,  minister  of  the  Interior. 

30.  At  Ramsgate,  while  attending 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  harbour, 
from  a  sudden  affection  of  the  heart, 
aged  56,  John  Shaw,  F.R.S.  and  F.S.A. 
architect  of  the  new  hall  at  Christ’s  Hos¬ 
pital,  and  of  many  other  important  works, 
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one  of  the  last  of  which  was  the  new 
church  of  St.  Dunstan  in  the  W est,  and 
its  very  beautiful  octagon  tower. 

30.  At  Pimlico,  aged  73,  John  Towns¬ 
end,  the  veteran  and  respected  chief 
officer  of  the  old  Bow-street  police. 

31.  At  Ridgway,  near  Repton,  aged 
49,  sir  Robert  Gilbert. 

Lately,  At  Drogheda,  aged  75,  alder¬ 
man  C.  Evans,  fifty-five  years  proprietor 
of  the  Drogheda  Journal. 

—  In  Dublin,  aged  72,  Madame  de 
Rubigny  Barre,  authoress  of  a  valuable 
French  grammar. 

—  Aged  73,  the  rev.  Walter  Whiter, 
rector  of  Hardingham,  Norfolk.  He  was 
formerly  Fellow  of  Clare-hall,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  where  he  graduated  B.A.  1781, 
M.A.  1784,  and  by  which  society  he 
was  presented  to  his  living  in  1797, 
Mr.  Whiter  was  the  author  of  “  A  Spe¬ 
cimen  of  a  Commentary  on  Shakspeare, 
containing,  1st.  Notes  on  As  you  Like 
it ;  2ndly,  an  attempt  to  explain  and 
illustrate  various  passages,  on  a  new 
principle  of  criticism,  derived  from  Mr. 
Locke’s  doctrine  of  the  association  of 
ideas,”  8vo.  1794  ;  and  the  first  part  of 
an  “  Etymologicon  Magnum,  or  Uni¬ 
versal  Etymological  Dictionary,  on  a  new 
plan,”  pp.  570,  a  wrork  of  the  greatest 
labour  and  research,  and  displaying  his 
acquaintance  with  a  great  variety  of 
languages. 

—  Dr.  Andrew  Duncan,  professor  of 
Materia  Medica,  in  the  university  of 
Edinburgh,  and  secretary  to  the  uni¬ 
versity. 

—  At  the  Hague,  at  the  age  of  100 
years  and  nine  weeks,  M.  Buder,  for¬ 
merly  master  tailor  of  the  court  of 
Louis  XVI. 

—  At  Paris,  of  cholera,  aged  41, 
Jean  Antoine  St.  Martin,  member  of  the 
F rench  institute.  He  was  born  at  Paris, 
and  at  a  very  early  age  he  applied  him¬ 
self  to  the  study  of  the  oriental  languages ; 
and  became  one  of  the  best  pupils  of  the 
learned  orientalist  Silvestre  de  Sacy. 
Appointed  first  inspector  of  oriental 
typography  at  the  Imprimerie  Royale, 
he  was  elected  in  1820  member  of  the 
Institute,  and  of  the  Academie  des  In¬ 
scriptions  et  Belles  Lettres.  His  princi¬ 
pal  work  is  the  Memoires  Historiques 
et  Geografiques  sur  FArmenie  ;  Paris, 
1818-19,  two  vols.  8 vo.  He  had  finished, 
before  his  death,  a  work  on  the  Chro¬ 
nology  of  Ancient  History. 
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2.  In  Arlington-street,  aged  7 1,  Mary, 
wife  of  sir  Richard  Carr  Glyn,  bart.  of 
Gaunts,  Dorset. 

3.  At  Boreham-house,  near  Chelms¬ 
ford,  aged  70,  sir  John  Tyrell,  bart. 

7.  Aged  55,  major-general  sir  Charles 
Bruce,  K.C.B. 

9.  At  Denham,  Barbara,  wife  of  John 
Drummond,  esq.  of  Charing-cross. 

—  After  two  hours’  illness  of  cholera, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Hanshall,  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  Alfred  newspaper.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  for  many  years  editor  of  the 
Chester  Chronicle  ;  and  while  resident 
in  that  city  he  published,  between  1817 
and  1823,  a  History  of  Cheshire,  in  one 
volume  4to. 

10.  At  Torpoint,  at  an  advanced  age, 
Mary  Lely,  a  descendant  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  sir  Peter  Lely. 

12.  At  Cassillis-house,  county  of  Ayr, 
aged  37,  the  right  lion.  Archibald  earl 
of  Cassillis,  eldest  son  of  the  marquis  of 
Ailsa.  He  married  May  1,  1814,  Elea¬ 
nor,  only  child  of  Alexander  Allardice, 
esq.,  and  has  left  issue  a  daughter  and 
eight  sons. 

—  In  York-terrace,  Regent’s-park, 
aged  74,  Thomas  Morton,  esq.,  for  twen¬ 
ty-three  years  an  elder  brother  of  the 
Trinity-house. 

13.  At  Bleasby-hall,  the  seat  of  his 
son  Robert  Ivelham  Kelham,  esq.  aged 
76,  Marmaduke  Langdale,  esq.  ofDougli- 
ty-street. 

—  At  Portsmouth,  aged  78,  lieut.- 
colonel  Thomas  Fetherstone,  of  the  Ben¬ 
gal  establishment. 

—  At  Hall-place,  St.  John’s- wood, 
major-general  sir  Charles  Ashworth, 
K.C.B.  and  K.T.S. 

14.  Aged  105,  at  Ba*ker-street,  Mary, 
widow  of  Michael  White,  esq.  governor 
of  Montserrat. 

15.  At  Dublin,  of  cholera,  lieutenant- 
colonel  Witherington,  late  of  the  9th 
dragoons,  brother-in-law  to  the  celebrated 
Wolfe  Tone. 

17.  At  Leamington,  aged  70,  Mr. 
James  Bisset.  Mr.  Bisset  was  a  native 
of  Perth,  but  came  to  Birmingham  when 
about  fifteen  years  of  age.  In  that  town, 
where  he  resided  for  six  and  thirty 
years,  he  established  a  museum  and 
shop  for  curiosities,  which  in  1813  he 
removed  to  Leamington,  where  he  had 
opened  a  news-room  and  picture-gallery 
in  the  year  preceding.  His  collection 
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consisted  principally  of  articles  in  natural 
history,  particularly  birds,  the  works  of 
savage  nations,  models  in  wax  and  rice- 
paste,  &c.  &c.  He  was  the  author  of 
various  publications* 

19.  At  Leamington,  aged  18,  Geo. 
Aspull,  the  celebrated  pianist. 

2 2.  In  Ilereford-street,  the  wife  of 
lieutenant-general  sir  Hudson  Lowe. 

23.  William  M‘Gavin,  esq.  agent  to 
the  British  Linen  Company’s  Bank  in 
Glasgow,  and  author  of  “  The  Pro¬ 
testant, ”  and  other  works. 

24.  At  Holme  Pierrepont,  Notts,  aged 
76,  the  right  lion.  Anne-Orton  countess 
dowager  of  Man  vers. 

25.  At  Whitechapel,  aged  108,  Tho¬ 
mas  Plum.  He  was  a  native  of  North 
America,  and  when  young  entered  into 
the  service  of  a  surgeon  in  the  army. 
He  afterwards  joined  the  engineers,  and 
was  attached  to  the  52nd  regiment  at 
Bunker’s  Hill,  and  several  other  battles, 
until  taken  prisoner.  When  discharged, 
he  worked  at  his  trade  of  carpenter  until 
his  80th  year. 

26.  At  Cheltenham,  aged  76,  lieu- 
tenant-colonel  Aubrey,  one  of  the  most 
bold  and  adventurous  “sporting  men”  of 
the  last  century. 

—  In  the  Albany,  aged  74,  sir  Wal¬ 
ter  Stirling,  of  Faskine,  county  of  La¬ 
nark,  bart.  a  deputy  lieutenant  for  the 
county  of  Kent,  F.ll.S.  and  F.S.A. 

26.  At  Drogheda,  of  cholera,  aged 
92,  the  most  rev.  Dr.  Curtis,  Roman 
Catholic  Primate  ot  all  Ireland. 

—  At  Bayswater,  aged  72,  the  rev. 
Adam  Clarke,  LL.D.,  I.S.A.,  and 
M.R.I.A.  Adam  Clarke  was  born  at 
Maggerafelt,  about  thirty  miles  from  Lon¬ 
donderry  *,  his  parents  were  natives  of 
Great  Britain.  His  father,  a  school¬ 
master,  was  the  descendant  of  an  English 
family  of  respectability  ;  and  his  mother 
a  Scotchwoman,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Maclean.  His  father  appears  to  have 
been  engaged  in  the  culture  of  a  small 
farm  ;  and  though  his  son  Adam  re¬ 
ceived  from  him  the  rudiments  of  a  clas¬ 
sical  education,  some  part  of  his  time 
was  occupied  in  assisting  in  field  laboui. 
About  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  sent 
to  a  Mr.  Bennet,  a  manufacturer  of  linen, 
for  the  purpose  ol  learning  that  business , 
but,  shortly  obtained  permission  to  re¬ 
turn  home.  Through  a  preacher  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  John  Wesley,  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  Adam  Clarke,  as  a  youth  ot 
promise,  was  made  known  to  the  founder 
of  Methodism ;  who,  without  seeing  him, 
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invited  him  to  become  a  pupil  in  KingS- 
wood  School,  then  recently  established. 
With  the  consent  of  his  parents,  he  ac¬ 
cepted  the  proposal.  Whilst  there,  he 
purchased  out  of  his  scanty  pocket 
money>  and  of  his  own  accord,  a  He¬ 
brew  grammar,  the  study  of  which  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  acquirements  in 
Oriental  learning.  It  was  not  long  before 
Mr.  Wesley  visited  Kingswood,  and 
made  the  acquaintance  of  his  unknown 
protege.  Mr.  Wesley  asked  him  if  he 
Was  willing  to  become  an  itinerant 
preacher!  The  answer  was,  “I  should 
be  willing,  if  you  thought  me  wmrthy.” 
Within  a  few  weeks  he  appointed  him, 
though  only  19  years  of  age,  to  the 
circuit  of  Bradford,  Wilts.  This  event 
occurred  in  the  year  1782.  Mr.  Clarke 
continued  to  travel  in  various  circuits 
until  1805,  after  which  he  remained  in 
London  for  several  years,  and  devoted 
a  great  portion  of  his  time  to  literature 
and  bibliography.  His  first  publication 
was  a  Dissertation  on  the  use  and  abuse 
of  Tobacco,  printed  in  179?  ;  his  next, 
an  undertaking  of  much  more  laborious 
character,  was,  “A  Bibliographical  Dic- 
tionarv,  containing  a  Chronological  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  most  curious  books  in  all 
departments  of  literature,  from  the  in¬ 
fancy  of  printing  to  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century;  to  which  are 
added  an  Essay  on  Bibliography,  and  an 
Account  of  the  best  English  translations 
of  each  Greek  and  Latin  classic,  1802. 
6  vols.  12mo.  and  8vo. — The  Biblio¬ 
graphical  Miscellany,  or  a  Supplement 
to  the  Bibliographical  Dictionary,  down 
to  1806.  2  vols.  12mo  and  8vo.  About 
this  period  he  became  honorary  li¬ 
brarian  to  the  Surrey  Institution,  where 
his  literary  studies  were  greatly  facili¬ 
tated.  The  earliest  mark  of  public  dis¬ 
tinction  which  was  conferred  upon  him, 
was  his  election  to  be  a  fellow  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries;  in  1805  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  honorary  degree  of  M.A., 
and  in  the  following  year  that  of  LL.D., 
from  the  University  of  St.  Andrews; 
and  he  was  subsequently  chosen  to  be 
a  member  of  the  lloyal  Irish  Academy. 
He  was,  besides,  a  member  of  some 
American  literary  associations,  and  was 
enrolled  among  the  members  of  several 
other  learned  bodies,  whose  journals 
contain  some  of  his  communications. 
During  the  several  years  of  his  resi¬ 
dence  *in  London,  Dr.  Clarke  was  closely 
engaged  upon  his  Commentary  to  the 
Bible,  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  fulfilled  the 
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dutiesof  his  station  as  a  preacher,  and  took 
a  part  in  the  management  of  various  as¬ 
sociations  for  literary,,  scientific,  and  bene¬ 
volent  purposes.  He  also  edited  Baxter’s 
Christian  Directory  abridged.  1804.  2 
vols.  Bvo. — ^Claude  Fleury’s  History  of 
the  Ancient  Israelites,  their  Manners, 
Customs,  &c.  with  a  Life  of  tlie  author, 
1805.  12mo.; — The  Succession  of  Sacred 
Literature,  in  a  chronological  arrange¬ 
ment  of  authors  and  their  works,  from 
the  invention  of  alphabetical  characters 
to  the  year  of  our  Lord  345.  1807.  12mo. 
and  8vo.  vol.  1st. — Shuckford’s  Sacred 
and  Profane  History  of  the  World  con¬ 
nected,  including  Bishop  Clayton’s  Stric¬ 
tures  on  the  work,  with  maps.  1808. 
4  vols.  8 vo. — Narrative  of  the  last  ill¬ 
ness  and  death  of  Richard  Porson. — 
Sturm’s  Reflections,  4  vols.  12mo. — 
Harmer’s  Observations,  with  his  life. 
4  vols.  8vo.  1816. — Clavis  Biblica;  or, 
a  Compendium  of  Scripture  Knowledge. 
8vo.  1820. — Memoirs  of  the  Wesley 
Family,  8vo. — Three  volumes  of  Ser¬ 
mons,  besides  several  single  discourses 
and  detached  pieces  ;  and  many  anony¬ 
mous  articles  published  in  the  Classical 
Journal,  in  some  early  numbers  of  the 
Eclectic  Review,  and  in  various  other 
journals.  In  the  year  1807,  Dr.  Clarke 
was  appointed  one  of  the  sub-commis¬ 
sioners  of  the  public  records.  Having 
been  recommended  on  account  of  his 
extensive  learning  and  indefatigable 
industry  as  a  fit  person  to  revise  and 
form  a  Supplement  and  Continuation  to 
Rymer’s  Fcedera,  he  was  desired  by  the 
commissioners  of  the  records  to  prepare 
an  essay  or  report  on  the  best  method 
of  executing  such  an  undertaking.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1808,  he  prepared  a  long  and  luminous 
report  on  the  subject,  in  which  he  gave 
a  history  of  the  origin  and  progress  of 
that  great  national  work,  Rymer’s 
Foedera,  and  suggested  a  plan  as  to  the 
best  mode  of  selecting,  arranging,  and 
editing  the  materials  necessary  for  its 
projected  Supplement  and  Continuation. 
This  report  was  approved  by  the  com¬ 
missioners,  and  orders  were  given  to 
obtain  admission  for  Dr.  Clarke  into  all 
the  public  offices,  libraries,  and  reposi¬ 
tories,  which  it  might  be  necessarv  for 
him  to  consult.  In  the  following  year 
the  commissioners  were  informed  that 
Dr.  Clarke  had  been  diligently  em¬ 
ployed  since  the  month  of  March  1808, 
in  collecting  materials  at  the  British 
Museum,  the  Tower,  the  Rolls’  Chapel, 


the  Privy  Council  Office,  &c.  and  ill 
comparing  them  wTith  the  contents  of 
Rymer’s  printed  work;  wffiereupon  he 
vras  requested  to  prepare  a  further 
report  upon  the  particulars  of  Rymer’s 
plan,  and  upon  the  best  mode  of  forming 
a  Supplement  and  Continuation.  In 
less  than  a  month  the  Doctor  produced 
a  second  and  longer  report.  This  was 
followed,  after  some  time,  by  a  third 
and  fourth  report,  all  of  which  abound 
with  curious  and  interesting  particulars, 
illustrative  of  the  early  periods  of  English 
history.  After  a  consideration  of  these 
several  reports,  the  commissioners  came 
to  the  resolution  that  the  wrork  would 
be  best  executed  by  a  consolidation  of  all 
the  old  and  new  materials  in  a  chrono¬ 
logical  series ;  and  Dr.  Clarke  received 
directions  to  prepare  materials  for  a  first 
volume  of  a  new  edition.  In  this  great 
undertaking  he  was  assisted  by  his 
eldest  son,  Mr.  J.  W.  Clarke,  and  Mr. 
Holbrooke  ;  but  only  three  volumes  of 
the  new  edition  have  been  published. 
Dr.  Clarke  saw  the  first  and  part  of  the 
second  through  the  press.  But  his 
learned  Commentary  on  the  Bible  is  the 
monument  by  which  he  w7ill  be  best 
known  to  future  times.  It  appeared 
under  this  title:  “The  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures,  &c.  &c.  with  the  marginal  read¬ 
ings,  a  collection  of  parallel  texts,  and 
copious  summaries  to  each  chapter ; 
With  a  Commentary  and  Critical  Notes, 
designed  as  a  help  to  the  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  8  vols* 
4to,  1810-26.”  In  1815,  Dr.  Clarke 
was  persuaded  by  some  of  his  friends, 
wrho  had  observed  with  solicitude  the 
decline  of  his  health,  to  relinquish,  for 
a  time,  all  public  pursuits,  and  retire 
into  the  country.  By  their  munificence, 
an  estate  was  purchased  for  him  at  Mill- 
brook,  in  Lancashire,  towards  which 
Mr.  Jonas  Nuttal  presented  1000 /.  and 
Mr.  Henry  Fisher,  the  proprietor  of  the 
Caxton  Printing  Office  in  Liverpool, 
300/.  Here  he  continued  his  Commen¬ 
tary,  and  brought  it  nearly  to  a  close. 
In  1818,  the  third  year  of  his  residence 
at  Millbrook,  he  received  into  his  house, 
at  the  request  of  the  Wesleyan  Mis¬ 
sionary  Committee,  and  of  Sir  Alexander 
Johnston,  tw7o  Budhist  priests,  vdioin 
that  gentleman,  at  their  own  request, 
brought  over  from  Ceylon,  that  they 
might  be  instructed  in  the  principles  of 
Christianity.  His  earnest  desire  for  the 
due  instruction  of  his  two  pupils  caused 
him  to  compile  his  Clavis  Biblica,  which 
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was  published  in  1820.  During  twenty- 
months  the  priests  were  carefully  in¬ 
structed  by  him  in  the  English  language 
and  in  the  evidences  of  our  religion ; 
at  the  end  of  which  time,  being  “fully 
convinced  that  they  were  sincere  con¬ 
verts,  at  their  own  earnest  request  he 
admitted  them  publicly  into  the  church 
of  Christ  by  baptism,”  conferring  upon 
one  of  them  liis  own  name.  No  one 
doubted  the  sincerity  of  these  supposed 
converts ;  but  on  returning  to  Ceylon, 
they  resumed  the  functions  of  Teerun- 
anxies,  or  high  priests.  It  is  said,  how¬ 
ever,  that  one  of  them  is  now  acting  as 
interpreter  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Judicature  in  Ceylon.  In  1823,  Dr, 
Clarke  disposed  of  his  residence  at  Mill- 
brook,  and  came  to  reside  in  London  ; 
but  he  found  that  his  health  required 
country  air ;  and  accordingly  lie  pur¬ 
chased  a  mansion,  called  Haydon-hall, 
in  the  parish  of  Ruslip,  about  seventeen 
miles  from  London.  In  this  abode  he 
concluded  his  Commentary,  on  the  17  th 
of  April  1826  ;  and  he  resided  there  till 
the  time  of  his  death.  On  the  20th  of 
August,  he  left  Bristol  on  his  way  to  the 
metropolis,  and  was  met  at  Kensington 
by  his  friend  Mr.  Hobbs,  who  brought 
him  to  his  house  in  Bayswater,  where  he 
slept.  On  the  day  following  he  rode  to 
Stoke  Newington,  and  afterwards  re¬ 
turned  home  to  Haydon-hall.  At  this 
period,  Mr.  Clarke  (his  nephew,  and  a 
surgeon  in  the  navy)  advised  him  to 
take  castor  oil,  owing  to  the  state  of  his 
bowels  ;  and  it  was  finally  arranged,  that 
Mr.  Hobbs  should  fetch  him  on  the  en¬ 
suing  Saturday  to  his  house  at  Bays¬ 
water,  where  he  had  engaged  to  preach 
an  anniversary  sermon  on  Sunday  the 
26th.  Mr.  Hobbs  repaired  to  Haydon- 
hall,  according  to  agreement,  -when  Dr. 
Clarke  complained  that  his  bowels  were 
disordered,  but  said  he  hoped  the  com¬ 
plaint  would  speedily  subside.  They 
left  Haydon-hall,  and  hastened  to  Bays¬ 
water.  Towards  evening  the  Doctor 
grew  rather  worse  ;  but  no  apprehensions 
of  danger  were  then  entertained.  Be¬ 
fore  five,  however,  on  the  morning  of 
Sunday,  Dr.  Clark©  had  risen,  and,  still 
suffering  from  his  malady,  had  dressed 
himself,  and  with  his  hat,  bag,  and  cane 
in  readiness,  was  waiting  to  leave  the 
house.  Mr.  Hobbs  found  him  thus 
equipped  in  the  parlour  ;  he  stated  that 
he  was  very  ill,  and  requested  to  be 
taken  immediately  to  his  own  home. 
A  carriage  was  accordingly  sought,  but, 


prior  to  this,  a  medical  gentleman  was 
called  in,  who  pronounced  his  case  to  be 
one  of  cholera.  Other  medical  gentle¬ 
men  attended,  and  various  remedies 
tried,  but  to  no  purpose.  Soon  after 
eleven  at  night  he  breathed  his  last. 

28.  At  his  seat,  Oak-hill,  Hertford¬ 
shire,  sir  Simon  Haughton  Clarke,  the 
ninth  Baronet,  of  Salford,  county  of 
Warwick  (1617). 

30.  At  Paris,  in  his  60th  year,  of 
cholera,  M.  Antoine  Leonard  Chezy,  a 
distinguished  oriental  scholar.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Academie  des  Inscrip¬ 
tions  et  Belles  Lettres,  and  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  “Journal  des  Savans.” 
Madame  Chezy,  his  widow,  is  daughter 
of  the  celebrated  madame  de  Krudener. 

31.  At  Bognor,  aged  65,  the  right 
lion.  Mary  countess  of  Arran. 

—  At  his  apartments  in  Chelsea-col- 
lege,  aged  76,  sir  Everard  Home,  of 
Well  Manor-farm,  county  of  Southamp¬ 
ton,  bart.  sergeant  surgeon  to  his  Ma¬ 
jesty,  surgeon  to  Chelsea-hospital,  ho¬ 
norary  professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery 
to  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
V.P.R.S.  and  F.S.A.  This  eminent 
surgeon  was  of  Scottish  descent,  and  the 
son  of  Robert  Home,  esq.  of  Greenlaw- 
castle,  county  of  Berwick,  himself  a 
practitioner  of  eminence,  by  Mary, 
daughter  of  colonel  Hutchinson.  He 
studied  under  the  celebrated  John  Hun¬ 
ter,  who  vras  his  brother-in-law  ;  and 
practised  with  great  success  in  the 
metropolis,  for  more  than  forty  years. 
Among  his  surgical  publications  were 
“  Lectures  on  Comparative  Anatomy,” 
in  two  vols.  4 to,  in  which  are  explained 
the  preparations  in  the  Hunterian  Col¬ 
lection,  illustrated  by  171  engravings; 
an  “Hunterian  Oration”  in  honour  of 
surgery,  and  in  memory  of  those  prac¬ 
titioners  by  whose  labours  it  has  been 
advanced,  delivered  in  the  theatre  of  the 
college,  February  14th,  1814;  “  Prac¬ 
tical  Observations  on  the  treatment  of 
Ulcers  on  the  Legs,  considered  as  a 
branch  of  military  surgery,  1797;  Ob¬ 
servations  on  Cancer,  1805 ;  and  Prac¬ 
tical  Observations  on  the  Treatment  of 
Stricture  in  the  Urethra  and  in  the 
(Esophagus,”  3  vols.  8vo,  Besides  these, 
sir  Everard  contributed  largely  to  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  and  a  variety 
of  ably-w'ritten  articles  to  the  medical 
periodical  w'orks. 

Lately.  At  Edinburgh,  captain  J.  B.  H. 
Curran,  R.A.  second  son  of  the  lute  right 
lion,  John  Philpot  Curran, 
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Lately .  At  Denbie,  Annandale,  at  an 
advanced  age,  lieut-col.  J.  Carruthers,  of 
Denbie. 

—  At  Choisy-le-Roi,  Allen  Macken¬ 
zie,  esq.  R.N.  25  years  in  the  Excise- 
office,  London. 

—  In  Paris,  of  cholera,  gen.  Daumes- 
nil,  governor  of  Vincennes.  When  the 
infuriated  mob  went  to  demand  the  pri¬ 
soners  Polignac  and  his  associates,  he 
advanced  on  the  drawbridge,  and  de¬ 
clared  that  on  the  first  attack  he  would 
blow  up  prisoners  and  assailants  together. 
This  had  the  desired  effect,  and  the  mob 
retired  shouting,  “Vive  la  jambe  de 
bois!”  (He  had  a  wooden  leg.) 

—  Of  cholera,  aged  78,  M.  Marron, 
president  of  the  Consistory  of  the  Re¬ 
formed  Church  in  Paris,  of  which  he  was 
the  founder. 

—  At  his  estate  near  Novogorod, 
Gabriel  Romanowitch  Derzhavin,  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  Russian  poets.  He 
was  created  minister  of  justice  by  Ca¬ 
therine  II. 

SEPTEMBER. 

1.  At  Paris,  of  the  cholera,  baron  de 
Zacli,  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  modern  astronomers. 

—  John  Wade,  esq.  son  of  the  late 
general  W ade,  and  grandson  of  field-mar¬ 
shal  Wade. 

—  By  the  overthrow  of  his  carriage, 
in  returning  from  the  funeral  of  Mrs. 
Hawkins,  aged  57,  Thomas  Wilshere, 
esq.  of  Hitchin. 

2.  At  Carlisle,  aged  41,  Robert  Spot- 
tiswoode,  esq.  youngest  son  of  the  late 
John  Spottiswoode,  of  Spottiswoode,  esq. 
by  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  late 
VVilliam Strahan,  esq.  M.P.  his  Majesty’s 
printer,  and  a  partner  in  business  witli 
his  elder  brother  Andrew  Spottiswoode, 
esq.  king’s  printer. 

3.  In  Upper  Brook-str.  Mrs.  Frances 
0‘ Grady,  sister  to  the  late  viscountess 
Harberton. 

—  At  Bayswater,  of  cholera,  David 
Blakie,  esq.  W.S.  the  originator  and 
editor  of  the  “  Edinburgh  Evening  Post,” 
and  afterwards  of  the  “  Edinburgh  Lite¬ 
rary  Gazette.” 

—  At  the  Mauritius,  John  Justin 
Cooper,  esq.  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Appeal. 

5.  At  Bruges,  Thomas  Drury,  esq. 
admiral  of  the  red. 

— •  At  his  seat,  Tythrop  House,  Ox¬ 
fordshire,  Philip  Thomas  Wykeham,  esq. 
aged  67. 


5.  At  his  house  in  Newcastle,  Thomas 

Trotter,  M.D.  formerly  physician  to  the 
channel  fleet.  The  titles  of  his  principal 
publications  are,  in  chronological  order, 
as  follow:  “Medical  and  chemical 
essays,”  1796.  “  Medica  nautica,  or  an 

essay  on  the  disease  of  seamen,”  1799. 
3  vols.  8vo.  “  Suspiria  Oceani,”  a  mo¬ 
nody  on  the  late  earl  Howe.  An  English 
edition  of  his  “  Essay  on  Drunkenness,” 
1804,  4th  edit.  1812.  “An  address  to 
the  proprietors  and  managers  of  coal 
mines,  on  the  means  of  destroying  damp,” 
1806.  “  A  view  of  the  nervous  temper¬ 

ament,  being  a  practical  treatise  on  ner¬ 
vous,  bilious,  stomach,  and  liver  com¬ 
plaints.”  1812.  8vo.  “The  Noble  Founds 
ling,”  a  tragedy,  1813.  He  was  the 
author  also  of  a  volume  of  poems,  and  of 
many  communications  to  the  “  Medical 
Journal,”  the  “  European  Magazine,” 
and  other  periodical  works. 

6.  Aged  66,  the  rev.  John  Simpson, 
LL.D.  rector  of  Baldock,  Herts.  He 
had  previously  been  a  dissenting  minis¬ 
ter  and  master  of  a  school  in  that  town. 
He  wTas  the  author  of  the  following  wrorks  : 
“  Christian  arguments  for  social  and  public 
worship,”  a  sermon,  17  92  ;  “  An  essay  on 
religious  fasting  and  humiliation,”  1795  ; 

‘Thoughts  on  the  novelty,  excellence,  and 
evidence  of  the  Christian  religion,”  1798 ; 
“  Internal  and  presumptive  evidence  of 
Christianity,  considered  separately,  and 
as  uniting  to  form  one  argument,”  1801  ; 
“Thoughts  on  the  new  testament  doctrine 
of  Atonement,”  1802  ;  “  An  essay  on  the 
duration  of  a  future  state  of  punishment 
andrewards,”1803 ;  “  QuestionesGraecae, 
or  questions  adapted  for  the  Eton  Greek 
grammar,”  1807, 2nd  edit.  1814 ;  “Essays 
on  the  language  of  Scripture,”  2  vols. 
1808. 

8.  At  the  house  of  his  brother-in-law, 
Leiston,  Suffolk,  Charles  Calvert,  esq.  of 
Ockley-court,  in  Surrey,  M.P.  for  the 
borough  of  Southwark  in  six  parliaments. 

—  At  South  Shields,  of  cholera,  the 
rev.  William  Henry  Angas,  son  of  the 
late  Caleb  Angas,  esq.  of  Newcastle. 
For  many  years  past  he  had  devoted  his 
time,  his  talents,  and  his  fortune,  to  the 
interests  of  benevolence  and  religion.  It 
was  by  him  that  the  baptist  churches  in 
this  country  were  brought  into  close 
acquaintance  with  the  followers  of  the 
celebrated  Menno  Simons,  a  pious  and 
retiring  denomination  of  Protestants 
stretching  from  the  mountains  of  Swit¬ 
zerland  to  the  Frozen  Ocean. 

— >  At  Wimbledon-common,  aged  80, 
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Arthur  Tyton,  esq.  late  solicitor  of  his 
Majesty’s  customs.  He  had  formed  a 
collection  of  many  thousand  prints  and 
drawing's  of  every  building  and  antiquity 
ot  importance  in  the  countv  of  Surrey. 

8.  Maria,  wife  of  the  rev.  John  Foster, 
of  Stapleton,  author  of  essays  on  “  Deci¬ 
sion  of  Character,”  &c. 

—  Of  cholera,  Mr.  Godwin,  a  gentle¬ 
man  connected  with  the  “  Morning  Chro¬ 
nicle”  as  a  reporter.  He  was  the  son  of 
the  author  of  “  Caleb  Williams/’ 

11 .  In  Regent-street,  aged  26,  Patrick 
Conroy,  esq.  of  Gray’s  Inn-place,  solici¬ 
tor.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  passions, 
and,  when  he  gave  way  to  fits  of  excite¬ 
ment,  had  been  known  to  drink  off  a  pint 
of  brandy  at  a  draught.  On  the  night  of 
his  death  he  bought  a  bottle  of  brandv, 
and  drank  it  in  fifteen  minutes.  He 
fell  back  in  his  chair  insensible,  and  on  a 
surgeon  being  called  in,  was  found  to  be 
dead. 

—  At  his  house  in  Lambeth,  of  cho¬ 
lera,  Molesworth  Phillips,  esq.  lieut.-coL 
of  marines,  nearly  the  last  surviving 
companion  of  the  illustrious  circumna¬ 
vigator  Cook,  of  whose  death  he  was  an 
eye-witness. 

12.  At  Brighton,  aged  43,  Edward 
Michael  Ward,  esq.  minister  plenipoten¬ 
tiary  at  Dresden.  Air.  Ward  was  the 
eldest  son  of  the  late  right  lion.  Robert 
Ward,  brother  to  the  late  visct.  Bangor, 
and  was  united  in  1815,  to  Lady  Matilda 
Charlotte  Stewart  (sister  to  the  present 
marquis  of  Londonderry). 

—  At  Evington,  Kent,  aged  45,  sir 
John  Courtenay  Hollywood,  the  fifth 
baronet  of  that  place  (1660);  nephew 
to  the  earl  of  Devon,  the  countess  of 
Mountnorris,  the  late  countess  of  Lis- 
burne,  Lady  Carteret,  Nc. 

—  In  Belgrave-street,  of  cholera,  the 
widow  of  Benjamin  West,  esq.  President 
of  the  Royal  Academy. 

—  At  Tavistock -place,  by  bursting  a 
blood-vessel,  whilst  pulling  on  u  boot, 
aged  56,  James  Woodhouse,  esq. 

—  At  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Head, 
Albion-hill,  Ipswich,  in  her  82d  year, 
Mrs.  Priscilla  Wakefield.  This  Clevel¬ 
and  benevolent  woman  was  born  at  'Tot¬ 
tenham,  Jan.  31,  1751  ;  and  was  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Daniel  Bell,  late  of 
Stamford-hill,  and  Catharine  Barclay, 
grand-daughter  of  the  celebrated  Robert 
Barclay,  wdio  wrote  the  famous  “  Apo¬ 
logy  for  the  Quakers.”  On  the  3rd  of 
Jan.  1771,  she  was  married  to  Air.  Ed¬ 
ward  Wakefield,  merchant  of  London. 


Born  a  member  of  the  society  of  friends, 
she  remained  in  it  from  principle.  She 
was  the  founder  of  the  frugality  banks, 
the  first  of  the  savings’  banks,  and  also 
a  warm  promoter  of  lying-in  charities. 
In  her  efforts  to  improve  the  rising  gene¬ 
ration,  by  the  publication  of  useful  books 
for  their  perusal,  she  was  eminently  suc¬ 
cessful  ;  the  titles  of  her  productions  were 
as  follow  : — Juvenile  Anecdotes,  found¬ 
ed  on  facts,  1795  ;  Leisure  Hours,  or 
entertaining  Dialogues,  2  vols.  1796  ; 
An  Introduction  to  Botany,  in  a  seriesof 
letters,  1796;  Alental  Improvement,  3 
vols.  1797  ;  Reflections  on  the  present 
condition  of  the  Female  Sex,  With  sugges¬ 
tions  for  its  improvement,  1798;  The 
Juvenile  Travellers,  1891;  A  familiar 
Tour  through  the  British  Empire,  1804; 
Domestic  Recreation,  or  Dialogues  illus¬ 
trative  of  natural  and  scientific  subjects, 
1805;  Excursions  in  North  America, 
1806;  Sketches  of  Human  A1  aimers, 
delineated  in  stories  illustrative  of  the 
characters  of  the  inhabitants  of  different 
parts  of  the  world,  1807  ;  Variety,  or 
Selections  of  Anecdotes  and  curious 
Facts,  1809  ;  Perambulations  in  London 
and  its  Environs,  1810 ;  Instinct  dis¬ 
played,  or  facts  exemplifyingthe  sagacity 
of  various  species  of  animals,  1811  ;  The 
Traveller  in  Africa.”  1814.  She  had 
three  children,  two  sons  and  a  daughter 
Edward  Wakefield,  esq.  the  elder  son, 
was  the  author  of  a  “  Statistical  Account 
of  Ireland,”  published  in  4to.  1812  ;  and 
Daniel  Wakefield,  esq.,  the  younger,  is 
an  able  and  successful  practitioner  in 
Chancery. 

13.  At  Charmouth,  Dorsetshire,  of 
cholera,  George  Sidney  Smith,  esq.  a 
post  captain,  R.N.  nephew  to  admiral 
sir  W.  Sidney  Smith,  K.C.B.  with  whose 
gallant  but  unfortunate  protege,  the ' 
late  captain  John  Wesley  Wright,  he 
was  taken  prisoner  in  the  Vincesco  brig, 
Alav  8,  1804. 

14.  At  Wrinted-court,  aged  74,  Wm. 
Cooke,  esq.  a  bencher  of  Lincoln’s  Inn, 
and  one  of  his  Majesty’s  counsel. 

—  After  a  few  hours’  illness >  J. 
Cheese,  esq.  late  editor  of  the  “  London 
Free  Press.” 

15.  Drowned  in  the  lake  of  Como, 
aged  28,  captain  Lock,  son  of  W.  Lock, 
esq.  of  Norbury  Park,  by  a  daughter  of 
the  late  duchess  of  Leinster  and  W* 
Ogilvie,  esq.  He  was  a  distinguished 
amateur  artist. 

16.  At  the  vicarage  of  Langollen 

where  he  was  on  a  visit  to  his  niece  Mrs 
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Eyton,  aged  87,  field-marshal  sir  Alured 
Clarke,  G.C.B.  colonel  of  the  seventh 
regiment  of  foot. 

16.  Whilst  leading  a  detachment  of 
the  British  battalion  with  some  Portu¬ 
guese  troops  against  the  Miguelites,  on 
the  heights  in  front  of  the  lines  of  Oporto, 
major  Staunton,  son  of  Myles  Staunton, 
esq.  of  Mountjoy-square,  Dublin. 

17.  At  Leamington,  aged  65,  lady 
Georgia.  Buckley,  aunt  to  earl  Delawarr. 

18.  Robert  Hicks,  esq.  of  Afton  House, 
Isle  of  Wight. 

—  At  his  seat,  Westbrook  Hay,  Herts, 
aged  66,  the  hon.  Richard  Ryder,  M.A. 
registrar  of  the  Consistory  Court,  and  a 
bencher  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  ;  brother  to  the 
earl  of  Harrowby  and  the  bishop  of 
Lichfield  and  Coventry. 

—  At  Ballintemple,  near  Newry,  at 
an  advanced  age,  the  rev.  Henry  Boyd, 
M.A.  vicar  of  Rathfriland,  and  chaplain 
to  the  earl  of  Charleville.  This  gentleman 
was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  acquired 
considerable  celebrity  as  the  first  trans¬ 
lator  of  Dante  into  English  verse.  His 
first  publication  was  the  “  Inferno,  with 
a  specimen  of  the  Orlando  Furioso  of 
Ariosto,”  in  two  vols.  8vo,  1785.  In 
1796  he  published  “  Poems  chiefly  dra¬ 
matic  and  lyric,”  8vo  ;  in  1802,  “The 
Divina  Comedia  of  Dante,  translated 
into  English  verse,”  in  three  volumes 
8vo  ;  in  1805,  “The  Penance  of  Hugo, 
a  Vision,  from  the  Italian  of  Yicenzio 
Monti,  with  two  additional  cantos  ;”  and 
**  The  Woodman’s  Tale,  after  the  manner 
of  Spenser  and  in  1807,  “  The  Tri¬ 
umphs  of  Petrarch,  translated  into  English 
verse.” 

19.  At  Cromarty  House,  aged  55,  sir 
Michael  Benignus  Clare. 

20.  Drowned  in  the  Lac  de  Gauve, 
near  Cantereto,  in  the  Pyrennees  (within 
a  month  after  their  marriage),  Wm. 
Henry  Pattis  son,  esq.  of  Lincoln’s  Inn, 
barrister-at-law,  and  Sarah  Frances  his 
wife. 

—  At  Ballyvaston,  aged  103,  Mr. 
Ilervey  Murphy. 

21.  At  Abbotsford,  aged  little  more 
than  61  years,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  hart. 
Of  this  illustrious  character,  whose 
genius  obtained  the  undivided  homage 
not  only  of  his  own  countrymen,  but  of  all 
Europe — of  nearly  the  whole  civilized 
world,  a  separate  memoir  will  be  found 
in  another  part  of  our  volume,  to  which 
we  refer  our  readers. 

22.  At  Dublin,  aged  106,  Aaron  Botts, 

a  Chelsea  extern  pensioner,  He  served 


in  most  of  the  general  engagements  in 
America. 

22.  Aged  73,  Mr.  Wm.  Fowler  of 
W interton.  He  was  a  laborious  and 
ingenious  self-taught  draftsman,  engraver, 
and  publisher  of  various  Roman  tessel¬ 
lated  pavements,  subjects  in  ancient 
stained  glass,  and  architectural  antiqui¬ 
ties,  which  introduced  him  to  the  coun¬ 
tenance  and  support  of  several  distin¬ 
guished  literary, and  scientific  characters. 

23.  At  Woolwich,  aged  76,  the  right 
hon.  lady  Emily  Macleod. 

25.  At  Hastings,  aged  52,  lieutenant- 
colonel  Edward  Eardley  Wilmot,  Royal 
Horse  Artillerv. 

26.  At  Shepperton,  Middlesex,  aged 
57,  Charles  Greville,  esq.  comptroller  of 
cash  in  the  Excise,  receiver- general  of 
taxes  in  Nottinghamshire,  and  secretary 
of  the  island  of  Tobago  :  he  was  brother- 
in-law  to  the  duke  of  Portland  and  lord 
Crewe. 

26.  At  his  seat,  Swainstone,  Isle  of 
Wight,  aged  77,  sir  Fitzwilliam  Barring¬ 
ton,  the  tenth  baronet. 

27.  At  Summer  Hill,  Dublin,  aged  79, 
the  right  hon.  Arthur  James  Pomeroy, 
third  viscount  Harberton  (1791),  and 
baron  Harberton,  of  Carberry  county  of 
Kildare  (1783). 

—  At  St.  Anne’s  Hill,  Wandsworth, 
aged  85,  Robert  Smith,  esq.  fellow  of 
the  Royal  and  Antiquarian  Societies, 
and  formerly  for  many  years  solicitor  to 
the  Board  of  Ordnance. 

28.  At  the  house  of  his  sister,  Mrs. 
Livius,  near  Bedford,  after  an  illness  of 
only  two  days,  aged  72,  Joseph  Foster 
Barham,  esq.  of  Trecwm,  in  the  county 
of  Pembroke,  and  Stockbridge  Hall, 
Hampshire.  Mr.  Barham  married  July 
26,  1792,  lady  Caroline  Tufton,  younger 
daughter  of  Sackville,  eighth  earl  of 
Thanet.  The  death  of  lady  Caroline 
Barham,  occurred  within  five  weeks  of 
that  of  her  husband,  on  Saturday  the  3rd 
of  November,  in  consequence  of  being 
run  over  in  the  street  on  the  evening  of 
the  Wednesday  preceding.  Her  ladyship 
was  crossing  Margaret- street,  between 
Prince’s-street  and  Cavendish-square,  a 
little  past  five  o’clock,  when  a  cab,  with 
only  a  boy  in  it,  drove  furiously  round 
the  corner,  and  one  of  the  shafts  coming 
against  her  before  she  could  get  out  of 
the  way,  knocked  her  to  the  ground  with 
great  violence*  Her  ladyship  was  con¬ 
veyed  in  a  state  of  insensibility  to  the 
banking-house  of  sir  Claude  Scott,  and 
afterwards  in  a  coach  to  her  own  house 
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in  Queen  Anne -street,  where  death 
ensued.  Upon  a  post  mortem  examina¬ 
tion,  five  ribs  appeared  to  have  been 
broken  and  the  lungs  to  have  been  dread¬ 
fully  lacerated  ;  there  was  also  a  great 
extravasation  of  blood  ;  these  injuries 
were  the  cause  of  death.  An  arm  was 
also  broken.  The  coroner’s  inquest  re¬ 
turned  this  verdict,  “  Manslaughter 
against  Henry  Bartholomew,  and  a  deo- 
dand  of  50 1.  on  the  cab  and  horse,  and 
the  jury  have  levied  this  fine  to  mark 
their  sense  of  the  great  impropriety  of  in¬ 
experienced  boys  being  entrusted  with  the 
management  of  a  horse,  and  endangering* 
the  lives  of  the  public.”  The  age  of  the 
boy  was  only  sixteen  :  he  was  tried  and 
acquitted. 

28.  At  Stowford  rectorv,  aged  75, 
Wm.  Webber,  esq.  formerly  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  the  government  of  Bengal, 
under  Warren  Hastings,  esq.  and  lord 
Cornwallis. 

—  At  Tynemouth,  aged  64,  William 
Wood,  esq.  inventor  of  the  patent  felt 
for  the  sheathing  of  ships. 

30.  At  Brighton,  aged  65,  the  right 
hon.  Edward  Southwell  Clifford,  lord  de 
Clifford. 

Lately.  The  duchess  de  Coigny, 
mother-in-law  of  general  Sebastiani.  It 
is  said  that  gold  to  the  amount  of 
50(),000f.  was  found  in  her  apartment. 

Aged  46,  the  hon.  Francis  Charles 
Annesley,  a  retired  commander,  R.N., 
brother  to  the  earl  of  Annesley. 

At  the  residence  of  his  son-in-law,  Mr. 
Rayner,  of  Howard-street,  Strand,  aged 
69,  Mr.  W.  H.  Remington,  forty  years 
ago,  the  “  Charles  Surface”  and  “  Puff” 
of  the  Liverpool  company,  and  upwards 
of  eighteen  years  prompter  of  the  York 
and  Hull  theatres. 

At  Trent  Park,  Middlesex,  aged  75, 
John  Cumming,  esq.  an  eminent  Russia 
merchant. 

OCTOBER. 

1.  At  his  father’s,  Bakewell,  aged  33, 
Edward  Barker,  esq.  of  the  lead  works, 
Sheffield.  He  superintended  the  ininer- 
alogical  department  in  the  museum  of 
the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society 
of  that  town,  and  lately  delivered  lectures 
on  chemistry  in  the  Church-street  Medical 
School. 

2.  At  l’Orient,  of  cholera,  aged  72 , 
general  Samuel  Dalrymple,  uncle  to 
lieutenant-general  sir  John  Hamilton 
Dalrymple,  of  Cousland  county  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  baronet. 


4.  At  his  residence  in  Hanover-ter- 
race,  Regent’s  Park,  after  a  few  hours’ 
illness,  major-general  sir  Alexander 
Bryce,  Knt.  K.C.H.  F.M.  and  K.C.  and 
C.B.  colonel-commandant  of  the  Royal 
Engineers,  and  inspector-general  of  for¬ 
tifications. 

5.  Aged  52,  George  Langford,  esq. 
post  captain  R.N.  On  the  2nd  March 
1808,  when  commanding  the  Sappho  of 
18  guns  and  120  men  on  the  North  Sea 
station,  this  officer  captured,  after  an 
action  of  half  an  hour,  the  Admiral  Yawl, 
a  Danish  brig  of  28  guns  and  83  men, 
victualled  and  stored  for  five  months. 

7.  In  Furnival’s-inn,  by  accident  while 
engaged  in  making  some  chemical  ex¬ 
periments,  Alexander  Barry,  esq.  F.R.S. 
lecturer  on  natural  philosophy  and 
chemistry  at  Guy’s  Hospital. 

—  In  the  Borough-road,  in  his  76th 
year,  Henry  Jacob,  esq.  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  Hebrew  scholars  in  Europe. 

10.  At  Bath,  aged  73,  James  Stephen, 
esq.  late  a  master  in  Chancery.  Mr. 
Stephen  was  descended  from  a  respect¬ 
able  family  in  the  county  of  Aberdeen, 
hut  was  born  at  Poole,  in  Dorsetshire, 
and  educated  at  Winchester.  He  lost 
his  father  in  early  life  ;  and,  being  thus 
left  to  his  own  resources,  went  to  the 
West-Indies,  and  practised  in  St.  Kitts 
formany  years  with  great  success.  When 
he  returned  from  St.  Kitts,  he  obtained 
a  very  large  and  lucrative  practice  in 
the  Cockpit,  sharing  with  the  late  chief 
justice  Dallas  nearly  all  the  prize  appeals 
that  came  before  the  Privy  Council.  At 
that  period  the  violation  of  neutrality  by 
American  vessels,  frequently  led  to  their 
capture  and  condemnation  ;  and  Mr. 
Stephen  was  the  first  to  direct  public 
attention  to  this  important  subject,  in  a 
small  pamphlet,  entitled,  “  War  in  dis¬ 
guise  ;  or  the  Frauds  of  the  Neutral 
Flags.”  It  was  published  anonymously; 
but  evinced  a  knowledge  and  ability  of 
pen  which  could  not  fail  to  render  its 
author  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  Mr.  Stephen  was  soon  seated 
in  Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Tralee. 
He  suggested  and  arranged  the  whole 

o  o  O 

system  of  continental  blockade.  Mr* 
Percival  obtained  for  him  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  one  of  the  Masters  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery.  Mr.  Stephen  had  been 
elected  in  1812,  for  East  Grinstead,  but 
retired  from  Parliament  in  1815.  He 
retained  his  office  of  Master  in  Chancery 
for  twenty  years. 

11*  At  Pimlico,  in  his  year,  Mr. 
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Thomas  Hardy#  This  individual,  who 
was  originally  a  shoemaker  by  trade, 
attained,  about  forty  years  ago,  an  un¬ 
fortunate  celebrity  by  being  an  active 
propagator  of  the  principles  of  the  French 
revolution,  one  of  the  founders  (and 
Secretary)  of  the  London  Corresponding 
Society,  and  along  with  Horne  Tooke, 
Thelwall,  ITolcroft,  and  others,  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  an  unsuccessful  government  pro¬ 
secution,  in  the  year  1794.  He  was 
a  constant  attendant  at  the  radical  din¬ 
ners  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  and  kept 
up  his  connection  with  the  leading  men 
of  that  party.  His  politics,  however,  did 
not  keep  his  pot  boiling  ;  and  latterly, 
sir  Francis  Burdett  contributed  to  his 
support  and  that  of  his  sister  and  com¬ 
panion.  His  obsequies  were  made 
the  occasion  of  a  sort  of  popular 
triumph,  and  a  funeral  oration  a  la 
Fran$aise,  The  body  was  conveyed  in 
a  hearse  from  Pimlico,  followed  by  two 
mourning  coaches.  Several  other  coaches 
joined  the  procession  at  Charing  Cross, 
and  a  number  of  persons  belonging  to 
the  working  classes  followed  four  abreast. 
In  this  order  the  procession  moved  along 
the  Strand,  Fleet-street,  and  the  City,  to 
Bunh ill-fields  burying-ground.  After  the 
funeral  service  had  been  read,  Mr. 
Thelwall  addressed  a  crowd  of  many 
thousand  persons. 

13.  Suddenly,  at  Bridlington,  (while 
attending  a  fair  or  market),  aged  57, 
the  right  hon.  Godfrey  Bosvile  Mac¬ 
donald,  third  lord  Macdonald,  baron  of 
Slate,  co.  Antrim  (1776),  and  a  baronet 
of  Nova  Scotia  (1625)  ;  a  lieutenant- 
general  in  the  army ;  cousin-german  to 
the  earl  of  Dudley. 

16.  At  Gore-house,  Kensington  Gore, 
aged  80,  the  hon.  Thomas  Windsor. 

18.  At  the  vicarage-house,  Peasmarsh, 
Sussex,  in  his  95th  year,  the  rev.  John 
Lettice,  D.D.  vicar  of  that  place,  pre¬ 
bendary  of  Chichester  cathedral,  chaplain 
to  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  and  formerly 
fellow  and  tutor  of  Sidney  Sussex  college, 
Cambridge. 

19.  At  Wood  End,  near  Chichester, 
aged  70,  the  right  hon.  lady  Emily 
Charlotte,  widow  of  admiral  the  hon.  sir 
George  Berkeley,  G.C.B.  aunt  to  the 
duke  of  Richmond,  and  sister  to  the 
countess  Bathurst. 

20.  At  Tendring  Hall,  Suffolk,  aged 
72,  sir  William  Rowley,  the  second 
baronet  (1786),  late  M.P.  for  Suffolk. 

22.  At  Misley  Hall,  near  Hertford, 
the  seat  of  his  uncle,  George  Firmin,  esq. 


by  the  accidental  explosion  of  his  gun, 
aged  18,  Robert,  only  son  of  Robert 
Wilson,  of  Bedford. 

23.  At  his  seat  Chesington,  Surrey, 
aged  nearly  96,  general  William  Tombes 
Dalrymple. 

25.  At  Dalhousie-castle,  aged  26,  the 
right  hon.  George  lord  Ramsay,  captain 
26th  foot. 

—  Murdered  in  his  potatoe  field,  aged 
nearly  80,  the  rev.  George  Houston, 
rector  of  Feighcullen,  in  the  county  of 
Kildare,  leaving  a  widow,  to  whom  he 
had  been  married  forty-three  years,  per¬ 
fectly  destitute.  A  coroner’s  jury,  after 
a  patient  and  minute  investigation  of 
two  days,  gave  the  following  verdict : 
“  That  the  deceased  came  by  his  death 
in  consequence  of  a  gun-shot  wound,  on 
the  morning  of  the  25th,  which  there  was 
reason  to  suspect  had  been  inflicted  by 
George  Lennard,”  who  was  transmitted 
to  Naas  gaol.  Mr.  Houston  was  a  mild, 
amiable  man,  and  had  ever  lived  on  good 
terms  with  his  neighbours,  by  all  of 
whom  he  and  Mrs.  Houston  were  much 
liked,  until  agitation  had  been  actively 
preached  and  inculcated  by  the  demons 
who  infest  Ireland. 

27.  At  the  hall,  Wigan,  aged  67,  the 
hon.  and  rev.  George  Bridgeman,  rector 
of  Wigan  and  of  W eston-under-Lizeard, 
Staffordshire,  uncle  to  the  earl  of  Brad¬ 
ford,  and  brother-in-law  to  the  earl  of 
Corke  and  Orrery. 

Lately.  At  Woodhall,  Argyllshire,  lady 
Eleanor,  wife  of  Walter  Frederick  Camp¬ 
bell,  esq.  M.P.  for  the  county  of  Argyll, 

NOVEMBER. 

1.  At  Gordon  castle,  the  daughter  of 
the  late  lady  Susan  Douglas,  and  niece 
to  the  earl  of  Dinmore. 

2.  At  Elderslie  house,  N.  B.  A.Speirs, 
esq.  of  Elderslie.  He  was  dressing  to 
attend  a  public  dinner,  which  was  to  be 
given  in  his  honour  at  Johnstoun. 

3.  At  his  seat  at  Coates,  in  Fifesliire, 
aged  66,  sir  John  Leslie,  knt.  K.H.  pro¬ 
fessor  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  ot  Edinburgh,  a  corresponding 
member  of  the  institute  of  France,  &<T. 

Sir  J  ohn  Leslie  was  born  in  April  1766, 
at  Largo,  (two  miles  from  the  place  of  his 
death)  ;  and  was  destined  by  his  parents 
to  follow  their  humble  occupations  con¬ 
nected  with  a  small  farm  and  mill.  But 
before  he  had  reached  his  twelfth  year 
he  had  attracted  considerable  notice  by 
his  proneness  to  calculation  and  geome- 
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trical  exercises  ;  and  he  was  mentioned 
to  the  late  professor  John  Robinson,  and 
by  him  to  professors  Playfair  and  Stew¬ 
art,  In  consequence  of  their  recom¬ 
mendations,  and  under  the  patronage  of 
the  late  earl  of  Kinnoul,  his  parents  were 
induced  to  enter  him  as  a  student  at  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews  ;  and  after  he 
had  passed  some  time  there,  he  removed 
to  Edinburgh,  in  company  with  another 
youth  destined,  like  himself,  to  obtain 
scientific  fame, — James  Ivory.  Whilst 
a  student  in  Edinburgh,  he  was  employed 
bv  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  to  assist  the  studies 
of  his  nephew  Mr.  Douglas,  afterwards 
lord  Reston.  After  completing  the  usual 
course  of  study,  not  being  inclined  to 
enter  the  church,  he  proceeded  to  Lon¬ 
don  ;  where  his  first  occupation  was  de¬ 
rived  from  the  late  Dr.  William  Thomp¬ 
son,  the  author  of  a  “  Life  of  Philip  the 
Third,”  and  several  other  works  now  little 
remembered.  This  author  by  profession 
was  then  employed  in  editing  a  Bible, 
published  in  numbers,  and  he  engaged 
Mr.  Leslie  to  write  and  correct  the  notes. 
Air.  Leslie’s  first  important  literary  un¬ 
dertaking,  was  a  translation  of  Buffon’s 
“  Natural  History  of  Birds,”  which  was 
published  in  1793,  in  nine  octavo  volumes. 
’The  sum  he  received  for  it  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  pecuniary  independ¬ 
ence,  which  his  prudent  habits  enabled 
him  early  to  attain.  Some  tipie  after¬ 
wards  he  proceeded  to  the  United  States 
of  America,  as  a  tutor  to  one  of  the  family 
of  the  Randolphs;  and  after  his  return 
to  Britain,  he  visited  with  the  late  Mr. 
Thomas  Wedgwood,  various  parts  of  the 
continent.  At  what  period  Mr.  Leslie 
first  struck  into  his  inquiries  regarding 
radiant  heat,  and  the  connection  between 
light  and  heat,  is  not  accurately  known  ; 
but  his  differential  thermometer  must 
have  been  invented  before  11300,  when  it 
was  decribed  in  Nicholson’s  Philoso¬ 
phical  Journal.  I’he results  of  those  fine 
inquiries,  in  which  he  was  much  aided 
bv  this  exquisite  instrument,  were  given 
to  the  world  in  1804,  in  his  “  Essay  on 
the  Nature  and  Propagation  of  Heat,” 
which  the  Royal  Society  honoured,  in 
the  following  year,  by  the  llumford 
medal.  In  1805  Mr.  Leslie  was  elected 
to  the  mathematical  chair  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Edinburgh  ;  an  appointment  which 
was  long,  but  unsuccessfully,  opposed  in 
the  ecclesiastical  courts,  by  the  strict 
presbyterian  clergy,  on  account  of  the 
supposed  scepticism  of  the  professor. 
In  1809  be  published  Elements  of  Geo¬ 


metry,  Geometrical  Analysis,  and  Plane 
Trigonometry,  2nd  edition,  1811.  In 
1810  he  discovered  that  beautiful  process 
of  artificial  congelation,  which  enabled 
him  to  convert  water  and  mercury  into 
ice.  In  1813  he  published  “  An  Account 
of  Experiments  and  Instruments  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  relations  of  Air  to  Heat  and 
Moisture.”  In  1819,  on  the  death  of 
professor  Playfair,  he  was  removed  to 
the  chair  of  Natural  Philosophy,  He 
was  knighted  on  the  27th  of  June  last. 
Of  his  elements  of  natural  philosophy, 
compiled  for  the  use  of  his  pupils,  only 
one  volume  has  been  published.  He 
wrote,  besides  the  works  already  men¬ 
tioned,  some  admirable  articles  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  and  several  very 
valuable  treatises  on  different  branches 
of  Physics,  in  the  Supplement  to  the 
Encyclopedia  Britannica.  His  last  and 
one  of  his  best  and  most  interesting  pro? 
ductions,  was  a  Discourse  on  the  History 
of  Mathematical  and  Physical  Science 
during  the  Eighteenth  century,  prefixed 
to  the  seventh  edition  of  the  Encyclo¬ 
pedia  Britannica. 

3.  At  Naples,  in  his  63rd  year,  the  rt. 
hon.  Thomas  Noel  Hill,  second  baron 
Berwick,  of  Attingham,  in  the  county  of 
Salop  (1784)  D.C.L.  and  E.S.A. 

4.  At  his  house  in  Russell-square, 
aged  78,  the  right  hon.  Charles  Abbott, 
baron  Tenterden,  of  Hendon,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  a  privy  councillor, 
chief  justice  of  the  court  of  king’s  bench, 
deputy  speaker  of  the  house  of  lords,  an 
official  trustee  of  the  British  Museum, 
&c.  &c.  This  eminent  judge  was  born 
at  Canterbury,  Oct.  7, 1762.  His  father 
was  a  hair-dresser,  or,  to  use  the  custom¬ 
ary  term  of  that  day,  a  barber,  whose 
house  stood  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
western  entrance  to  the  cathedral.  At  the 
proper  age  he  became  a  scholar  at  the  free- 
school  at  Canterbury,  which  is  open,  as 
of  right,  to  the  sons  of  all  the  burgesses, 
and  was  sent  to  Corpus  Christi  college, 
Oxford,  in  the  year  1780  or  1781.  In 
the  year  1784,  Mr.  Abbott  obtained  the 
prize  of  twenty  pounds,  for  the  best 
composition  in  Latin  verse,  the  subject 
being  Globus  Aerostaticus,  the  air  balloon 
which  Lunardi,  the  inventor,  had  about 
that  time  introduced  into  England.  In. 
1786,  the  thesis  for  composition  in  Eng¬ 
lish  prose,  was  “  4’he  Use  and  Abuse  of 
Satire,”  and  this  prize  was  likewise  gaiiw 
ed  by  Mr.  Abbott,  Mr.  Abbott  thus 
established  his  character  at  the  university 
for  diligence  and  scholarship,  and  at  ones 
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justified  the  liberal  patronage  of  his 
friends,  and  gained  a  reputation  which 
was  eventually  of  the  greatest  service  to 
him  in  future  life.  Like  lord  Eldon  and 
lord  Stow  ell,  Mr.  Abbott  was  very  soon 
elected  to  a  fellowship  in  his  college, 
and,  like  the  latter  of  these  noblemen,  he 
became  a  tutor.  Whilst  in  this  office, 
one  of  the  sons  of  sir  Francis  Buller,  the 
eminent  judge,  fell  under  his  tuition,  and 
the  father  became  so  much  pleased  with 
the  talents  of  Mr.  Abbott,  that  he  imme¬ 
diately  recommended  him  to  quit  his 
collegiate  life,  and  to  take  liis  chance  at 
the  bar.  Mr.  Abbott  complied  with  the 
recommendation,  giving  up  his  tutorship, 
but  keeping  his  fellowship.  He  came  up 
to  town,  and  entered  himself  as  a  student 
of  law.  After  he  was  called  to  the  bar, 
though  not  much  known  as  an  advocate, 
he  had  a  very  high  reputation  as  a  con¬ 
sulting  lawyer.  Whilst  at  the  bar,  Mr. 
Abbott  wrote  his  work  upon  shipping, 
which  he  dedicated  to  lord  Eldon,  at 
that  time  lord  chancellor,  stating  that  his 
lordship  had  himself  suggested  the  work, 
and  that  he  had  undertaken  it  by  his 
advice.  It  is  very  strongly  marked  wTith 
that  common  sense  and  diligent  reading 
which  had  always  characterized  the 
author.  The  style  is  singularly  plain 
and  unaffected.  This  book  procured  him 
the  patronage  both  of  the  Chancellor  and 
lord  Ellenborough.  On  the  17th  of  Jan. 
1816,  the  death  of  Mr.  Justice  Heath 
having  made  a  vacancy  in  the  Common 
Pleas,  it  w  as  immediately  filled  up  with 
the  name  of  Mr.  Abbott.  In  his  per¬ 
formance  of  the  duties  of  this  office,  Mr. 
Justice  Abbott  displayed  that  degree  of 
useful  knowledge  for  which  the  lord 
Chancellor  had  given  him  credit,  and 
when  the  death  of  sir  Simon  Le  Blanc, 
in  the  following  April,  made  a  vacancy 
in  the  court  of  king’s  bench,  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  again  avdanced  Mr.  Justice  Ab-. 
bott.  On  the  death  of  lord  Ellenborough 
in  November  1818,  he  was  made  chief 
justice  of  the  king’s  bench.  He  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  by  patent  dated 
April  25,  1827.  Lord  Tenterden  had 
been  for  some  time  before  his  death  seri¬ 
ously  indisposed.  He  was  unable  to 
leave  his  house  after  he  returned  home 
on  Friday  Oct.  25.  On  Saturday  Nov. 
3,  an  unfavourable  change  took  place,  and 
his  lordship  continued  to  get  worse  until 
twenty  minutes  before  nine  o’clock  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning,  when  he  expired.  Lord 
Tenterden  married  July  13,  1795,  Mary, 
eldest  daughter  of  John  Lagier  Lamotte, 


esq.  of  Basildon,  Berks,  by  whom  he  had 
two  sons  and  two  daughters.  Lady  Ten¬ 
terden  did  not  long  survive  her  husband  ; 
she  died  on  the  19th  of  Dec.  of  effusion 
on  the  brain,  the  effect  of  long  previous 
illness,  but  accelerated  by  her  loss. 
Shortly  before  his  death,  lord  Tenterden 
presented  the  free  grammar  school  of 
Canterbury,  where  li is  education  so  aus¬ 
piciously  commenced,  with  two  annual 
prizes;  one  for  the  best  English  essay, 
and  the  other  for  the  best  Latin  verse, 
in  addition  to  a  contribution  every  year 
of  51.  to  the  school  feast  society. 

4.  At  llamsgate,  sir  James  Samuel 
William  Lake,  the  fourth  baronet  (1711). 

6.  At  Prest  wold-hall,  Miss  Emma 
Dugdale,  sister  to  Richard  Stratford 
Dugdale,  esq.  of  More  vale-hall,  in  the 
county  of  W  arwdck. 

—  At  Cheltenham,  col.  John  Herries, 
late  commanding  the  96th  regiment. 

9.  In  Charlotte-street,  Portland-place, 
aged  72,  lieut.-col.  Robert  Broughton,  of 
the  E.  I.  C.  service. 

—  Lieutenant-gen.  William  Cupp  age, 
R.  A.  inspector  of  the  Royal  carriage 
department. 

10.  At  Boston,  America,  aged  56,  John 
Caspar  Spurzheim,  M.D.  the  celebrated 
phrenologist.  Spurzheim  was  born  on 
the  31st  Dec.  1776,  at  the  village  of 
Longvich,  near  Treves,  on  the  Moselle. 
His  father  was  a  farmer.  Being  de¬ 
signed  by  his  friends  for  the  profession 
of  theology,  he  was  sent  to  finish  his 
education  at  the  University  of  Treves. 
In  consequence  of  the  war  in  1799,  the 
students  were  dispersed,  and  Spurzheim 
removed  to  Vienna,  where  he  became  a 
tutor  in  a  private  family.  In  this  capa¬ 
city,  he  first  became  acquainted  witli  Dr. 
Gall,  the  founder  of  the  craniological 
doctrine,  as  it  was  then  called  ;  and  in 
the  year  1800,  attended,  for  the  first 
time,  the  private  course  of  lectures  which 
Dr.  Gall  had  been  occasionally  in  the 
habit  of  giving,  at  his  own  residence,  for 
four  years  past.  Allured  by  the  field  of 
speculation  opened  to  his  view,  Spurz¬ 
heim  devoted  himself  to  anatomy  and 
physiology  ;  and  having  completed  his 
studies,  in  1804,  became  the  associate 
and  fellow-labourer  of  Dr.  Gall.  In 
1805,  Dr.  Gall  was  ordered  to  discontinue 
teaching  his  doctrine,  or  to  quit  Vienna  ; 
he  chose  the  latter  alternative,  and  with 
his  associate  set  out  on  a  journey  through 
Europe.  They  visited  the  principal 
cities  in  Germany,  and  the  north  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  mid  arrived  at  Paris  in  1807.  In 
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1808,  they  presented  to  the  institute  a 
joint  memoir,  on  the  anatomy  of  the 
brain,  describing  the  structure  of  its 
convolutions,  and  their  connection  with 
the  rest  of  the  cerebral  mass.  Shortly 
after,  they  proceeded  in  their  great  work, 
entitled,  ‘‘The  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
of  the  Nervous  System  in  general,  and  of 
the  Brain  in  particular  ;  with  observa¬ 
tions  upon  the  possibility  of  ascertaining 
several  intellectual  and  moral  dispositions 
of  man  and  animals,  by  the  configuration 
of  their  heads,”  4  vols.  in  folio,  with  an 
atlas  of  100  plates.  During  the  publica¬ 
tion  ot  this  magnificent  work,  some  dis¬ 
agreement,  it  is  alleged,  occurred  between 
the  authors  ;  and  the  work,  which  was 
not  completed  until  1819,  was  continued 
by  Gall  singly.  In  1814,  Dr.  Spurzheim 
visited  England,  and  by  his  lectures  and 
writings,  disseminated  a  knowledge  of 
phrenology,  and  rendered  its  principles 
in  some  degree  popular.  A  vehement 
attack  was  made  on  the  doctrine  and  its 
authors,  by  the  late  Dr.  John  Gordon,  in 
the  49th  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Re¬ 
view.  “  We  look,”  says  Dr.  Gordon, 
“  upon  the  whole  doctrines,  taught  by 
these  two  modern,  peripatetics,  (Drs. 
Gall  and  Spurzheim)  anatomical,  physio¬ 
logical,  and  physiognomical,  as  a  piece 
of  thorough  quackery,  from  beginning  to 
end  ;  they  are  a  collection  of  mere  ab¬ 
surdities,  without  truth,  connection,  or 
consistency,  which  nothing  could  have 
induced  any  man  to  have  presented  to 
the  public,  under  pretence  of  instructing 
them,  but  absolute  insanity,  gross  ignor¬ 
ance,  or  the  most  matchless  assurance.” 
To  this  criticism  Dr.  Spurzheim  published 
a  calm  and  temperate  reply.  In  1817  he 
returned  to  Paris,  and  revisited  England 
in  1825.  Until  his  departure  for  Ame¬ 
rica,  he  continued  to  give  lectures  in  the 
principal  cities  of  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland  ;  and  occasionally,  during  this 
period,  passed  his  time  at  Paris.  About 
the  time  of  his  return  to  England,  he 
married  a  French  lady,  whom  he  lost 
three  or  four  years  afterwards.  During 
his  residence  in  England,  Dr.  Spurzheim 
published  the  following  works.  1.  The 
New  Physiognomical  System.  2.  Phre¬ 
nology,  or  the  Doctrine  of  the  Mind. 
3.1  Philosophical  Principles  of  Phre¬ 
nology.  4.  Outlines  of  Phrenology. 

5.  Elementary  Principles  of  Education. 

6.  Examination  of  the  Objections  made 
in  Great  Britain  against  Phrenology. 

7.  Observations  on  Insanity.  8.  Illus¬ 
trations  of  Phrenology,  in  connection 


with  the  Study  of  Physiognomy.  9.  A 
Catechism  of  Man.  10.  The  Anatomy 
of  the  Brain. 

11.  At  Dale-park,  Sussex,  in  her  60th 
year,  the  right  hon.  Frances  dowager 
marchioness  of  Bute.  She  was  the  second 
daughter  of  Mr.  Coutts,  the  banker,  and 
sister  to  the  dowager  countess  of  Guild¬ 
ford  and  lady  Burdett.  She  became  the 
second  wife  of  John  first  marquis  of 
Bute,  Sept.  17,  1800,  and  was  left  his 
widow,  Nov.  16,  1814,  with  a  daughter 
and  one  son — Frances,  now  viscountess 
Sandon,  and  lord  Dudley  Coutts  Stuart. 

12.  Mr.  William  Hardy,  astronomical 
clock  and  chronometer  maker,  Wood- 
street,  Spa-fields.  For  improvements  in 
mechanism,  he  was  four  times  rewarded 
by  the  Society  of  Arts.  The  correctness 
and  superior  workmanship  of  a  clock 
made  by  him  on  a  new  principle  for  the 
Royal  Observatory  at  Greenwich,  at¬ 
tracted  the  notice  of  the  most  distinguish¬ 
ed  astronomers  ;  and  he  was  in  conse¬ 
quence  employed  to  make  three  astrono¬ 
mical  clocks  for  the  Russian  government, 
three  for  the  American  government,  one 
for  the  Anderson  Institution  at  Glasgow, 
one  for  the  Observatory  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  one  for  general  sir  T.  Bris¬ 
bane,  &c. 

14.  At  Brighton,  in  her  56th  year, 
the  right  hon.  Frances  Henrietta  lady 
Stafford.  Her  ladyship  was  a  woman  of 
superior  mind  and  accomplishments ; 
among  her  other  pursuits  that  of  archi¬ 
tecture  was  a  favourite  with  her,  and  of 
her  admirable  taste  in  it,  the  family  seat, 
Cossey  Hall  near  Norwich,  rebuilt  under 
her  immediate  direction,  and  partly  ac¬ 
cording  to  her  own  ideas  and  sketches, 
affords  ample  proof.  This  mansion  is  an 
exquisite  specimen  of  a  pure  and  rich 
domestic  gothic  style  ;  nor  has  it  un¬ 
deservedly  been  complimented  as  the 
“  JFindsor  of  Norfolk.” 

15.  Aged  65,  the  hon.  and  right  rev. 
Richard  Bourke,  D.D.  lord  bishop  of 
Waterford  and  Lismore  ;  next  brother  to 
the  earl  of  Mayo. 

—  At  Cheltenham,  after  a  very  painful 
and  lingering  illness,  aged  67,  rear- 
admiral  William  Cumberland,  youngest 
son  of  the  late  Richard  Cumberland,  esq. 
the  dramatist. 

—  At  Glenliffon,  county  of  Carnarvon, 
aged  30, the  righthon.  Thomas  John  Winn 
second  lord  Newborough  in  the  peerage 
of  Ireland  (1776),  and  fourth  baronet,  of 
Bodwean,  county  of  Carnarvon  (1742). 
Hislordehipwas  the  secondson  of  Thomas 
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the  first  lord,  and  the  elder  of  his  two 
sons  by  his  second  wfife  Maria  Stella 
Petronilla,  the  reputed  daughter  of  Lo¬ 
renzo  Chiappini,  but  who  now  claims  to 
be  the  legitimate  daughter  of  Louis  duke 
of  Orleans,  alias  Egalite ;  stating  the 
present  king  of  the  French  to  be  the 
child  of  Chiappini ;  she  was  married  to 
baron  Steynberg  in  1810.  (See  Chron. 
151.) 

16.  At  Bishopsthorpe  Palace,  York, 
aged  71,  lady  Anne  Vernon  Harcourt, 
wife  of  his  grace  the  archbishop  of  York, 
sister  to  the  duchess  of  Beaufort,  mar¬ 
quis  of  Stafford,  countess  of  Carlisle,  and 
countess  of  Ilarrowby. 

— •  At  Oak  Bank,  near  Seven  Oaks, 
aged  61,  the  right  hon.  Catherine  Anne 
countess  of  Aboyne. 

19.  At  Burton  Agnes,  aged  55,  sir 
Francis  Boynton,  the  eighth  baronet. 

—  In  Lambeth  Workhouse,  aged  40, 
Mrs.  E.  Beverley,  an  actress  of  some 
celebrity  at  Covent-garden  and  Drury- 
lane  theatres.  Some  years  since,  her 
husband  was  proprietor  or  lessee  of  the 
Bath  and  Bristol  theatres.  She  had 
subsisted  by  writing  pamphlets  of  dog- 
grel  verses,  which  she  sold  for  a  shilling- 
each. 

23.  Aged  103,  Mr.  Wm.  Branan,  of 
Bochdale.  He  was  a  native  of  Ireland, 
and  retained  his  mental  and  bodily 
faculties  to  the  last.  When  turned  of  100 
years  of  age,  lie  walked  from  Rochdale 
to  Nottingham,  a  distance  of  eighty  miles 
in  two  days ;  and,  within  the  last  six 
months,  he  walked  twenty-two  miles  in 
one  day. 

—  At  Twyford -lodge,  aged  83,  W.L. 
Sewell,  esq.  many  years  one  of  the  six 
clerks  in  Chancery. 

24.  At  Brighton,  the  hon.  Emily 
Montagu,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late 
lord  Rokeby. 

—  At  Norton,  near  Worksop,  aged 
82,  Edward  Ephraim  Pote,  esq.  many 
years  resident  at  Patna,  in  Bengal,  and 
formerly  fellow  of  King’s  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  to  which  he  was  removed  from 
the  foundation  at  Eton  in  1768. 

—  In  his  40th  year,  lieutenant-co¬ 
lonel  Francis  Russell,  captain  and  lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel  in  the  Coldstream  Guards, 
and  M.P.  for  Tavistock  ;  nephew  to  the 
duke  of  Bedford  and  the  earl  of  Jersey. 

Lately.  Robert  Llarty,  esq.  alderman 
and  late  lord  mayor  of  Dublin,  and  an 
unsuccessful  parliamentary  candidate  for 
that  city  in  1831. 

At  Southwick,  Hampshire,  lieut.- 
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general  Dunlop, 'of  Dunlop,  col.  of  the 
seventy-fifth  regiment  of  foot. 

Aged  96,  Mr.  Carroll,  grandfather  to 
the  marchioness  of  Wellesley,  and  the 
last  surviving  member  of  that  Congress 
which  agreed  to  the  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dependence.  The  president  of  the  United 
States  has  issued  this  tribute  to  the 
patriot :  “  The  last  survivor  of  the  signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence — he 
who  for  many  years  has  been  the  precious 
relic  of  the  band  of  July  4th  1776- — is 
no  more  !  The  death  of  Charles  Carroll, 
of  Carrollton,  is  announced  to  us.  Asa 
mark  of  the  respect  due  to  the  occasion, 
the  offices  of  the  United  States  govern¬ 
ment  in  this  city  will  be  closed  to  morrow 
the  16th  instant.”  Andrew  Jackson, 

Washington,  Nov.  15. 

At  Vienna,  at  the  age  of  92,  Andrew 
count  O’Reilly,  general  of  cavalry  in  the 
Austrian  army,  chamberlain,  commander 
of  the  imperial  military  order  of  Maria 
Theresa,  colonel  proprietaire  of  the  3rd 
regiment  of  light  horse,  &c. 

DECEMBER. 

1.  At  Ravensworth  Castle,  aged  17, 
the  hon.  Charles  Liddell,  seventh  son  of 
lord  Ravensworth. 

2.  William  Bray,  esq.  F.S.A.  a  well 
known  solicitor  and  antiquary,  in  his 
97th  year. 

3.  At  Carclew,  near  Falmouth,  in  his 
32nd  year,  Thomas  Hyde  Villiers,  esq. 
secretary  to  the  Board  of  Control,  and 
M.P.  for  Bletchingley,  nephew  to  the 
earls  of  Clarendon  and  Morley. 

—  At  Clifton,  in  his  80th  year,  Henry 
Lee,  esq.  formerly  of  the  Customs,  Lon¬ 
don,  and  late  of  Dynas  Powis,  Gla¬ 
morganshire, 

O 

—  At  his  house  in  Merrion-square, 
Dublin,  sir  Capel  Molyneux,  the  fourth 
baronet,  of  Castle  Dillon,  connty  of 
Armagh  (1730). 

—  Anne,  wife  of  sir  Edward  Stracey, 
bart.  of  Rackheath  Hall,  daughter  and 
sole  heiress  of  Wm.  Brooksbank,  esq. 
of  the  Beech. 

—  At  Sudbrook  Park,  aged  18,  the 
hon.  Georgiana  Sarah  Elizabeth  Larnb- 
ton,  second  daughter  of  lord  Durham. 

4.  At  Dublin,  the  countess  Elizabeth 
d’Alton  Begg,  relict  of  Ignatius  d’Alton 
of  Mount  d’Alton,  county  of  Westmeath, 
esq.  sister  and  co-heiress  of  Oliver  count 
d’Alton,  and  niece  to  field-marshal 
Richard  count  d’Alton,  governor  of  the 
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Austrian  Netherlands  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Joseph  II. 

—  At  Dorchester,  Henry  S.  Kelly, 
esq.  late  of  the  city  of  Cork,  and  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  Peristrephic  panorama. 

5.  At  Knapton,  near  Abbeyleix, 
Queen’s  County,  the  hon.  and  rev.  Ar¬ 
thur  Vessey,  rector  of  Abbeyleix,  and 
Ballymakay,  only  brother  to  the  viscount 
de  Vesci. 

6.  John  Hanbury,  esq.  formerly  store¬ 
keeper-general  to  the  British  army  in 
Spain  ;  cousin  to  the  banker  and  brewer 
of  that  name.  lie  had  been  for  some 
time  insane,  and  terminated  his  life  by 
hanging  himself  on  one  of  the  bridges  at 
Hornsey.  His  body  was  found  floating 
in  the  New  River. 

—  At  Castle  Rushen,  Isle  ofMan,  lieu¬ 
tenant-governor  Smelt,  governor  of  the 
island  since  the  death  of  the  dukeofAthol. 

8.  At  Edinburgh,  aged  83,  the  right 
hon.  Henrietta  viscountess  Duncan.  She 
was  the  second  daughter  of  the  right 
hon.  Robert  Dundas,  president  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  and  niece  to  Henry 
first  viscount  Melville  ;  was  married  to 
admiral  Duncan,  who  was  created  a 
viscount  in  1797,  after  the  victory  oft' 
Camperdown,  and  left  his  widow  Aug. 
4,  1804. 

—  At  Limerick,  by  cutting  his  throat, 
captain  Frank  Stanway,  principal  of  the 
engineer  department  of  that  district. 

—  At  Skibbereen,  aged  53,  the  right 
rev.  Dr.  Collins,  for  seven  years  the 
titular  bishop  of  Cork. 

10.  At  Leamington,  suddenly  by  the 
rupture  of  a  blood-vessel  on  the  lungs,  in 
Ins  43rd  year,  the  right  hon.  Thomas 
Lister,  second  baron  of  Ribblesdale,  of 
Gisburne  Park. 

12.  Aged  33,  Mr.  Leman  Thomas 
Tertius  Rede.  He  was  bred  to  the  law, 
but  afterwards  embraced  the  stage  ;  and 
was  also  the  author  of  “  Memoirs  of 
Canning,”  “  Road  to  the  Stage,”  “  Ox- 
berry’s  Dramatic  Biography,”  &c.  His 
last  "appearance  on  the  stage  was  a  fort¬ 
night  before  his  death,  at  Sadler’s  Wells. 
He  married,  in  1824,  Mrs.  Oxberry, 
widow  of  the  late  comedian. 

—  At  Dover,  aged  70,  John  Hatley, 
esq.  capt.  R.N.,  said  to  be  the  last  sur¬ 
vivor  of  the  companions  of  captain  Cook. 

13.  At.  Dublin,  major  d’Arcv  for  many 
years  inspector-general  of  police. 

14.  Aged  41,  Philip  Bartlett,  esq.  of 
Buckingham.  He  was  attacked  by  brain 
fever,  brought  on  by  over-excitement 
during  th©  recent  political  contest,  in 


promoting  the  success  of  Mr.  Morgan, 
who  was  defeated  by  sir  T.  Freemantle 

16.  In  Dublin,  Catherine-Elizabeth 
wife  of  the  very  rev.  sir  George  Bisshopp, 
bart.  dean  of  Lismore,  and  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  captain  Andrew 
Sproule,  R.N. 

18.  In  Stephen’s-green,  Dublin,  at  a 
very  advanced  age,  James  Hen  thorn, 
esq.  one  of  the  founders  of,  and  for  many 
years  secretary  to,  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  Dublin. 

18.  At  Milan,  aged  35,  Spencer  Wm, 
Wolseley,  eldest  son  of  sir  Charles 
Wolseley,  bart. 

19.  At  his  house  in  Great  Russell 
Street,  in  his  64th  year,  Augustus  Pugin, 
esq.  well  known  to  all  admirers  of  the 
tine  arts  by  his  numerous  publications 
relative  to  architecture.  Among  these, 
his  “  Specimens  of  Gothic  Architecture,” 
and  his  “  Gothic  Examples,”  forming  a 
continuation  of  the  other  work,  are  pre¬ 
eminent  both  for  their  usefulness  and 
their  excellence.  His  “  Antiquities  of 
Normandy”  likewise  display  the  same 
attentive  study  and  the  same  fascinating 
execution.  In  addition  to  the  preceding, 
may  be  mentioned  his  work  on  “  Orna¬ 
mental  Gables,”  and  that  on  “  Gothic 
Ornaments.”  Mr.  Pugin  was  a  native 
of  France,  but  may  be  considered  an 
English  artist,  having  resided  in  this 
country  upwards  of  forty  years.  In 
private  life  his  character  was  most  ami¬ 
able,  honourable,  and  independent. 

20.  Aged  72,  the  right  hon.  Louisa 
countess  dowager  of  Aylesford  ;  sister  to 
the  marquis  of  Bath  and  lord  Carteret, 
and  aunt  to  the  duchess  of  Buccleuch, 
the  earl  of  Chesterfield,  the  countess  of 
Cawdor,  Sec. 

22.  Lieutenant-colonel  Pierse,  E.  I. 
service,  brother  of  colonel  Pierse,  C.B. 
Bombay  artillery. 

23.  At  Enfield,  aged  83,  the  right 
hon.  Charles  Henry  Sloane  Cadogan, 
second  earl  Cadogan  and  viscount  Chel¬ 
sea  (1800),  and  fourth  lord  Cadogan, 
baron  of  Oakley  in  Buckinghamshire. 
(1718) 

—  At  Connauglit-terrace,  aged  63, 
sir  John  Cox  of  Dunmanway. 

28.  In  Hamilton-place,  after  a  linger¬ 
ing  illness,  aged  66,  the  right  hon.  Henry 
Conyngham,  first  marquis  Conyngham 
earl  of  Mount  C  harles,  county  of  Donegal, 
and  viscount  Slane,  county  of  Meath 
(1816),  earl  Conyngham,  and  viscount 
Mount  Charles  (1797),  viscount  Con¬ 
yngham  of  Slane  (1789),  and  third  lord 
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Conyngham  of  Mount  Charles  (1780), 
all  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland;  first  baron 
Minster,  of  Minster  in  Kent,  in  the 
peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom  (1821); 
K.P.  and  G.C.H.;  a  representative  peer 
for  Ireland,  and  a  privy  councillor;  a 
general  in  the  army ;  governor  and  cap¬ 
tain,  and  also  constable  and  lieutenant  of 
Windsor  Castle;  custos  rotulorum  of  the 
county  of  Clare,  and  one  of  the  governors 
of  the  county  of  Donegal;  M.R.I.A. 
&c.  &c. 

29.  At  Stuttgard,  aged  68,  baron  Cot¬ 
ta,  an  eminent  publisher,  and  vice  pre¬ 
sident  of  the  Wurtemberg  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  Cotta’s  typographical  enter¬ 
prises  have  spread  his  fame  to  the  re¬ 
motest  corners  of  the  reading  world,  and 
there  was  scarcely  a  scholar  or  man  of 
literature  in  Germany,  from  Schiller, 
Herder,  and  Goethe,  to  the  Royal  Bard 
of  Bavaria,  whose  writings  did  not  pass 
through  his  hands  as  their  publisher. 
He  had  typographical  establishments  in 
Munich,  Stuttgard,  and  Tubingen;  yet, 


he  found  time  to  become  an  active  pro¬ 
moter  of  steam  navigation  on  the  Rhine 
and  the  Lake  of  Constance,  and  was 
affluent  enough  to  invest  large  sums  of 
money  in  the  Germanic- American  Mi¬ 
ning  Companies,  and  the  Rhenish  West 
Indian  Trade  Society. 

30.  At  Merrival  Hall,  Warwick,  aged 
60,  the  hon  Charlotte  Dugdale  wife  of 
Dugdale  Stratford  Dugdale  esq.  and 
aunt  to  earl  Howe. 

Lately.  At  Rome,  aged  82,  madame 
Letitia  "Bonaparte,  mother  of  Napoleon. 
Her  maiden  name  was  Letitia  Ramolini. 

— At  Cork,  aged  27,  Mr.  Robert 
Honner  Toott,  late  of  H.  M.  cutter 
Raven.  He  was  mate  of  the  Hecla,  in 
captain  Parry’s  N.W.  expedition  of  1827, 
and  drew  all  the  charts  constructed  on 
that  voyage ;  and  was  employed  in  the 
late  survey  of  the  coast  of  Africa,  under 
captain  W.  F.  W.  Owen,  R.N. 

—  At  Norwich,  aged  75,  sir  William 
Playters,  bart. 
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ACCOUNTS 


Class  I.  Public  Income. 

II.  Public  Expenditure. 
III.  Disposition  of  Grants. 


PUBLIC  INCOME  of  the  UNITED  KINGDOM, 


HEADS  OF  REVENUE. 


GROSS  RECEIPT. 


Repayment*,  Allows 
ancei,  Discounts, 
Drawbacks,  and 
Bounties  in  the 
Nature  of 
Drawbacks,  &c, 


ORDINARY  REVENUES. 

CUStOmS  IIIIMIMKMMIMlIMtliniMMIIIItimMIIIMU 

Excise  . . . . 

Stamps  . . . 

Taxes,  under  the  Management  of  the  Commissioners  of  Taxes  • , , , 

Post  Office  ...  i  . . . . . . 

One  Shilling  in  the  Pound,  and  Sixpence  in  the  Pound  on  Pensions 
and  Salaries,  and  Four  Shillings  in  the  Pound  on  Pensions  . 

Hackney  Coaches,  and  Hawkers  and  Pedlars  .......... M . 

Crown  Lands  . . . 

Small  Branches  of  the  King’s  Hereditary  Revenue  . . 

Surplus  Fees  of  Regulated  Public  Offices. . . . 

Poundage  Fees,  Pells’  Fees,  Casualties,  Treasury  Fees,  and  Hospital 
Fees  . . . 

TOTALS  of  Ordinary  Revenues..,.,.,*.. . . 


£. 

d. 

S. 

d.l 

19,645,939 

10 

If 

1,378,865 

14 

61' 

19,093,342 

19 

72 

1,679,807 

11 

H 

7,427,600 

1 

6i 

288,961 

5 

1 

5,228,937 

5 

111 

6,218 

17 

9i 

2,321,311 

10 

3 

93,947 

5 

3f 

39,257 

10 

81 

i  1 

•  1 

70,993 

7 

8 

•  • 

•  • 

373,770 

10 

•  t 

•  • 

6,820 

6 

2 

•  • 

•  * 

37,926 

16 

9t 

•  • 

•  • 

4,539 

13 

72 

•  • 

•  1 

54,250,439 

12 

7i 

3,447,800 

13 

ioi 

EXTRAORDINARY  RESOURCES. 


Money  received  from  the  East-India  Company,  on  account  of  Re¬ 
tired  Pay,  Pensions,  &c.  of  his  Majesty’s  Forces  serving  in  the 
East  Indies,  per  Act  4  Geo.  4,  c. 71 ..... .  *»•••«  ••»••»»»••»»»* 

Imprest  Monies,  repaid  by  sundry  Public  Accountants,  and  other 

Monies  paid  to  the  Public . . . .  •  • 

Money  received  from  the  Bank  of  England  on  account  of  Unclaimed 
Dividends . . . . . . 


60,000  0  0 
29,367  15  li£ 
41,426  9  0 


54,381,233  17  7 


,.  .» 

« »  *• 

•  •  «• 


TOTALS  of  the  Public  Income  of  the  United  Kingdom 


3,447,800  13  10| 
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FOR  THE  YEAR  1832. 

Class  IV.  Public  Funded  Debt. 

V.  Unfunded  Debt. 

VI.  Trade  and  Navigation. 


for  the  Year  ended  5th  January,  1832. 


NETT  RECEIPT 
within  the  Year, after 
deducting 

REPAYMENTS  fco. 

TOTAL  INCOME, 

including 

BALANCES. 

Charges  of 
Collection, and  other 
Payments 
out  of  the  Income, 
in  its  Progress 
to  the  Exchequer. 

PAYMENTS 
into  the 
EXCHEQUER. 

BALANCES 
and  BILLS 
Outstanding  on 

5th  January,  183a. 

Rate  per 
Cent  for 
which  the 
Gross 
Receipt 
was  col¬ 
lected. 

£,  s.  d. 

St  (/« 

^  •  S  % 

£ •  «y« 

£  •  &*  d% 

£•  s •  rft 

18,267,073  15  6% 

18,924,987  12  103 

1,783,246  3  4| 

16,516,27  1  5  4\ 

625,470  4  If 

6  14  2 

17,413,535  8  6f 

18,120,079  14  4 

1,244,363  6  5£ 

16,303,025  7  4 1 

572,691  0  5 1 

5  18  7 

7,138,638  16  51 

7,410,088  14  10 

185,109  19  i£ 

6,947,829  8  3 

277,149  7  5£ 

2  9  10 

5,222,718  8  If 

5,318,508  12  01 

305,764  2  10* 

4,864,343  0  5£ 

148,401  0  9 

5  7  7 

2,227,364  4  Ilf 

2,399,533  J8  9l 

698,661  16  2 

1,530,205  19  3 

170,666  3  4£ 

28  7  2 

39,257  10 

42,383  8  l£ 

1,221  7  5 

38,888  9  4£ 

2,273  11  4 

3  2  2 

70,993  7  8 

71,152  12  9 

12,239  11  7a 

4 6,565  2  ll£ 

12,347  18  2 

IT  4  9 

373,770  10  2* 

419,043  19  10 

354,539  12  6 

•  •  *1 

64,504  7  4 

7  0  10 

6,820  6  2 

7,072  15  3f 

3,02  1  5  9| 

4,051  9  6 

14  19  5 

37,9^6  16  91 

37,926  16  9f 

. .  .  • 

37,926  16  9l 

. .  it 

1  1 

4,539  13  7\ 

4,539  13  71 

•  •  M 

4,539  13  7| 

•  *  • . 

•  » 

>0,802,638  18  9 

52,755,317  19  4 

4,588,167  5  4| 

46,293,646  12  11\ 

1,873,504  1  0£ 

6  13  3 

60,000  0  0 

1 

60,000  0  0 

*  •  M 

60,000  0  0 

*  £  ll 

29,367  15  11% 

29,36?  15  Ilf 

p 

*  .  .  . 

29,367  15  Ilf 

• «  . . 

•  i 

41,426  9  0 

41,426  9  0 

..  •  • 

41,426  9  0 

»»  •  * 

. » 

0,933,433  3  8% 

52,886,112  4  31 

4,588,167  5  4% 

46,424,440  17  11 

1,87S, 504  1  02 

•  » 
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PUBLIC  EXPENDITURE 

Of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  Year  ended  5th  January,  1832,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  the  Sums  applied  to  the  Reduction  of  the  National  Debt 
within  the  same  Period. 


EXPENDITURE. 

Payments  out  of  the  Income  in  its  Progress  to  the 

Exchequer. 

Charges  of  Collection  . . 

£  •  s  •  d. 

3,615,368  15  1 
972,798  10  3f 

Other  Payments  . . . . . .  t  t _ _ _ 

Total  Payments  out  of  the  Income,  in  its  progress  to  the 

Funded  Debt. 

Interest  and  Management  of  the  Permanent  Debt. . . 

Exchequer  ...... 

24,372,894  0  61 

3,318,688  14  4f 

Terminable  Annuities  . . . 

Total  Charge  of  the  Funded  Debt,  exclusive  of 
£.5,492  4j.  4 d.  the  Interest  on  Donations 
and  Bequests . . . 

27,691,582  14  11 

649,833  8  2 

Unfunded  Debt. 

Interest  on  Exchequer  Bills  . .......  . . . 

Civil  List  charges,  from  26th  June  1830  to  31st  December  1831 . 
Civil  List,  chargeable  on  the  Hereditary  Revenue  of  the  Crown  . 

Deduct: — Repayments  for  Advances  for  the  same, 
made  out  of  Parliamentary  Grants  and  other  Funds, 
per  Art  1  Will.  4.  c.  25 

770,604  7  105 
100,231  12  9| 

870,836  0  8£ 

359,522  0  7 1 

Pension* . . 

511,314  0  13 

437,568  9  111 
86,334  15  Ilf 
276,924  17  7 if 
217,324  5  9 
16,349  13  4 

2,956  13  8 

Salaries  and  Allowanrps . . . . . . 

Courts  of  Tnstire 

f,  lisr.el  laneorm  Chartres  nn  the  Consolidated  Fund  ............ 

TY1  inf  Establishment  , , , , 

Bounties  granted  for  the  encouragement  of  llemp  and  Flax  in 
Scotland,  per  27  Geo.  III.  c.  13,  s.  65 . . . 

4 

7,216,292  18  ll£ 
5,689,858  16  7 
1,472,944  0  0 

2,854,013  8  10J 

Na vv  . . . . . . . . 

Miscellaneous  chargeable  upon  annual  Grants  of  Parliament. , . , 

£ .  s .  d. 


4,588,107  5  4£ 


28,341,416  3  1 


1,548,772  16  5J 


34,478,356  4  10$ 


17,233,109  4  4\ 


51,711,4 65  9  H 
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DISPOSITION  OF  GRANTS. 


An  Account  showing  how  the  Monies  given  lor  the  SERVICE  ot 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  for  the 
Year  1831,  have  been  disposed  of;  distinguished  under  their  seveial 
Heads;  to  5th  January,  1832. 


SERVICES. 


Navy 


9  0*  •  •  • 


»  M  • 


Ordnance  ... 


•  •  •  • « «  « • »  •  •  • 


SUMS 

Voted  or  Granted. 


<£.  S.  d . 

5,870,551  1  8 
1,418,817  0  0 


SUMS 

Paid. 


<£•  s' 
4,365,000  0  0 

888,500  0  0 


Forces 


7,732,967  13 


For  defraying  the  Charge  of  Civil  Contingen¬ 
cies;  for  the  year  1831  . 

To  defray  the  Salaries  and  Allowances  to  the 
Offi  cers  of  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Com¬ 
mons  ;  for  the  year  1831  ... 

To  defray  the  Expenses  of  the  Houses  of 
Lords  and  Commons  ;  for  the  year  1831... 
To  make  good  the  Deficiency  of  the  Fee 
Fund,  in  the  Department  of  Lis  Majesty’s 
Treasury;  for  the  year  1831 
To  make  good  the  Deficiency  of  the  Fee  Fund, 
in  the  Department  of  his  Majesty’s  Home 
Secretary  of  State  ;  for  Ihe  year  1831 
To  make  good  the  Deficiency  of  the  Fee 
Fund,  in  the  Department  of  his  Majesty’s 
Foreign  Secretary  of  State;  for  the  year 


1 8o  1  . . .  ...  ...  ...  ... 

To  make  good  the  Deficiency  of  the  Fee 
Fund,  in  the  Department  of  his  Majesty’s 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  ;  for 
the  year  1831  . 

To  make  good  the  Deficiency  of  the  Fee 
Fund,  in  the  Department  of  his  Majesty’s 
most  honourable  Privy  Council  and  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Privy  Council  for  Trade  ;  for  the 
3  cai  1831  ...  ...  ...  ...  ... 

To  defray  the  Contingent  Expenses  and  Mes¬ 
sengers’  Bills,  in  the  Department  of  his 
Majesty’s  Treasury  ;  for  the  year  1831  ... 

To  defray  the  Contingent  Expenses  and 
M  essengers’  Bills,  in  the  Department  of 
his  Majesty’s  Home  Secretary  of  State;  for 
the  year  1831  . 

To  defray  the  Contingent  Expenses  and  Mes¬ 
sengers’  Bills,  in  the  Department  of  his 
Majesty’s  Foreign  Secretary  of  State;  for 
the  year  1831 

To  defray  the  Contingent  Expenses  and  Mes- 


80,000  0 

43,200  0 

31,900  0 

45,400  0 

11,137  0 

15,709  0 

16,475  0 

18,664  0 
3,375  0 

8,373  0 

35,155  0 


6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 


0 


0 

0 


0 


0 


5,594,215  6  7 

73,860  9  8 

43,200  0  0 

24,500  0  0 

32,100  0  0 

11,137  0  0 

14,000  0  0 

16,475  0  0 

14,871  14  5 
9,375  0  0 

7,584  0  0 

33,000  0  0 
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SUMS 

Voted  or  Granted. 

SUMS 

Paid. 

sengers*  Bills,  in  the  Department  of  his 
Majesty’s  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colo- 

•  S*  (1  • 

^  •  S .  (t » 

nies;  for  the  year  1831 

To  defray  the  Contingent  Expenses  and  Mes¬ 
sengers’  Bills,  in  the  Departments  of  his 
Majesty’s  most  honourable  Privy  Council 
and  Committee  of  Privy  Council,  for 

8,430  0  0 

5,500  0  0 

\ 

Trade;  for  the  year  1831 

To  defray  the  Expenses  of  Messengers  at¬ 
tending  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  four 
Patent  Messengers  of  the  Court  of  Exche¬ 
quer,  and  various  ancient  Allowances  to 

2,880  0  0 

2,880  0  0 

Officers  of  that  Court  and  others 

To  pay  the  Salaries  or  Allowances  granted  to 
certain  Professors  in  the  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  for  reading  Courses 

2,800  0  0 

2,800  0  0 

of  Lectures  ;  for  the  year  1 831  ...  ... 

To  make  good  the  Deficiency  of  the  Fee 
Fund,  in  the  Office  of  Registry  of  Colonial 

958  5  0 

958  5  0 

Slaves,  in  Great  Britain  ;  for  the  year  1831 
To  defray  the  Expenses  of  the  Stale  Paper 

1,070  0  0 

782  12  9 

Office;  for  the  year  1831  ..  ... 

To  pay  the  usual  Allowances  to  Protestant 
Dissenting  Ministers  in  England,  poor 
French  Protestant  Refugee  Laity,  and  sun¬ 
dry  small  charitable  and  other  Allowances 
to  the  Poor  of  Saint  Marlin-in-the-Fields, 

2,200  0  0 

1,593  18  3 

and  others;  for  the  year  1831 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  Printing  Acts  and 
Bills,  Reports,  and  other  Papers,  for  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament;  for  the  year 

5,612  0  0 

2,334  17  0 

1 831  ...  ...  ...  ...  ... 

To  defray  the  extraordinary  Expenses  of  the 
Mint,  in  the  Coinage  of  Gold  ;  for  the  year 

104,300  0  0 

52,178  16 

18^1  ...  ...  ...  ...  ... 

To  defray  the  extraordinary  Expenses  that 
may  be  incurred  for  Prosecutions  for  Of¬ 
fences  against  the  Laws  relating  to  Coin  ; 

15,000  0  0 

7,000  0  0 

for  the  year  1831  •••  •••  ••• 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  Law  Charges ;  for 

8,000  0  0 

8,000  0  0 

the  year  1831 

To  defray  the  Expenses  incurred  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  Captured  Negroes,  Liberated  Afri¬ 
cans,  et  cetera;  for  the  year  1831,  under 
the  several  Acts  for  the  Abolition  of  the 

15,000  0  0 

10,000  0  0 

Slave  Trade  ...  ...  ... 

To  defray,  in  the  year  1831,  the  Amount  of 
Bills  drawn  from  New  South  Wales  and 
Van  Diemen’s  Land,  on  account  of  the  Ex¬ 
penses  incurred  at  those  Settlements  for 
Convicts  ...  ...  ...  •••  ••• 

The  following  Services  are  directed  to  be 

25,000  0  0 

120,000  0  0 

25,000  0  0 
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SERVICES. 


— - - — . — - - — . — — - - — - 

paid  without  any  Fee  or  other  Deductions 
whatsoever  : 


For  defraying  the  Charge  of  the  Civil  Esta¬ 
blishments  undermentioned 


viz, 


Of  the  Bahama  Islands,  in  addition  to  the  Sa 
laries  now  paid  to  the  Public  Officers  out  of 
the  Duty  Fund  and  the  incidental  Charges 
attending  the  same  ;  for  the  year  1831  ... 
Of  Nova  Scotia  ;  for  the  year  1831 
Of  the  Islands  of  Bermuda ;  for  the  year  1831 
Of  Prince  Edward’s  Island  ;  for  the  year  183 1 
Of  the  Island  of  Newfoundland  ;  for  the  year 
1 H  o  1  ...  ...  ...  ...  ... 

Of  Sierra  Leone;  for  the  year  1831 
Of  the  Forts  at  Cape  Coast  Castle  and  Accra  ; 
for  the  year  1831 

Of  Fernando  Po;  for  the  year  1831 
Of  the  Settlement  in  Western  Australia;  for 
the  year  1831  ... 

To  defray  the  estimated  Expenditure  of  the 
British  Museum,  for  the  year  ending  at 
Christmas  1831 
To  defray,  in  the  year  1831,  the  Expense  of 
Works  and  Repairs  of  Public  Buildings, 
and  for  Furniture  and  other  Charges  de¬ 
frayed  by  the  Office  of  Works,  and  for  the 
Repairs  and  Alterations  of  Royal  Palaces, 
and  Works  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  hereto¬ 
fore  charged  upon  the  Civil  List,  and  for 
Repairs  of  the  Royal  Palace  of  Holyrood 
House  and  certain  Public  Buildings  in 
Scotland,  heretofore  charged  on  the  Here¬ 
ditary  Revenues  of  Scotland 
To  defray  the  Expense  of  Works  executing 
at  Port  Patrick  Harbour;  for  the  year 


1831  ...  ...  ...  ., 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  Works  executing 
at  Donaghadce  Harbour;  for  the  year  1831 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  New  Buildings 
at  the  British  Museum  ;  for  the  year  1831. 

To  defray  the  Expenses  of  the  Holyhead  and 
Howlli  Roads  and  Harbours  ;  for  the  year 
1831  ...  ...  ...  ...  ... 


Towards  defraying  the  Expense  of  erecting, 
in  the  year  1831,  a  Custom  House,  Excise 
Office,  Stamp  Office,  and  Post  Office,  at 
Liverpool,  and  also  an  Office  for  the  Liver¬ 
pool  Dock  Company  ... 

To  defray  the  Charge  of  Retired  Allowances 
or  Superannuations  to  Persons  formerly 
employed  in  Public  Offices  or  Departments, 
or  in  the  Public  Service ;  for  the  year  1831 


SUMS 

Voted  or  Granted. 


£.  S. 


2,940  0  0 

6,625  0  0 
4,000  0  0 
3,320  0  0 

11,261  0  0 
9,730  15  10 

4,000  0  0 

37,154  0  0 

24,895  0  0 

14,451  0  0 


73,800  0  0 

4,770  0  0 
4,000  0  0 

12,000  0  0 

4,700  0  0 

\ 

25,000  0  0 


15,798  10  0 


SUMS 

Paid. 


s  $»  (la 


2,400  0  0 
5,700  0  0 

2,000  0  0 

2,920  0  0 

5,900  0  0 


12,107  19  11 
12,230  15  8 


14,451  0  0 


22,358  8  9 

4,770  0  0 
4,000  0  0 
4,069  15  1 

4,700  0  0 

25,000  0  0 

11,353  0  2 
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To  pay  the  Salaries  of  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Insolvent  Debtors’  Court,  of  their 
Clerks,  and  the  Contingent  Expenses  of 
their  Office ;  for  the  year  1831,  and  also  the 
Expenses  attendant  upon  the  Circuit  ... 
To  pay,  in  the  year  1831,  the  Salaries  of  the 
Officers,  and  the  contingent  Expenses  of  the 
Office  for  the  Superintendance  of  Aliens, 
and  also  the  Superannuation  or  Retired 
Allowances  to  Officers,  formerly  employed 
in  that  Service  .  . 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Establishment 
of  the  Penitentiary  at  Millbank  ;  for  the 
year  1831  ... 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Office  of  Works ; 
for  the  year  1831  ... 

To  enable  his  Majesty  to  grant  relief,  in  the 
year  1831,  to  Toulonese  and  Corsican  Emi¬ 
grants,  Dutch  Naval  Officers,  Saint  Do¬ 
mingo  Sufferers,  American  Loyalists,  and 
others  who  have  heretofore  received  Allow¬ 
ances  from  his  Majesty,  and  who,  from 
Services  performed  or  losses  sustained  in 
the  British  Service,  have  special  Claims 
upon  his  Majesty’s  Justice  and  Liberality.. 
To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  National  Vac¬ 
cine  Establishment;  for  the  year  1831 
For  the  support  of  the  Institution  called  the 
“  Refuge  for  the  Destitute;”  for  the  year 
1831  *.»  •••  ...  ••* 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  confining  and 
maintaining  Criminal  Lunatics;  for  the 
year  1831  ...  ...  ...  »•* 

For  his  Majesty’s  Foreign  and  other  Secret 
Services;  for  the  year  1 83 1 
To  defray  the  Expense  of  providing  Sta¬ 
tionery,  Pi  inting  and  Binding  for  the  several 
Public  Departments  of  Government;  for 
the  year  1831  ;  and  also  for  providing 
Paper  for  the  Printing  which  may  be 
ordered  in  the  year  1832  by  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament,  and  for  the  Charge  of  the 
Stationery  Oflice  ...  ...  ...  ... 

To  defray  the  Expense  attending  the  confining, 
maintaining  and  employing  Convicts  at 
Home  and  in  Bermuda  ;  for  the  year  1831 
To  pay,  in  the  year  1831,  the  Salaries  and 


incidental  Expenses  of  the  Commissioners 
appointed  on  the  part  of  his  Majesty,  under 
the  Treaties  with  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the 
Netherlands,  for  preventing  the  illegal 
Traffic  in  Slaves,  and  for  Pensions  to  retired 
Commissioners  ...  ...  •••  ••« 

To  defray  the  Expense,  in  the  year  1831,  of 


.  S»  dt 


13,156  0  0 


3,856  0  0 

8,565  0  0 
11,269  0  0 


129,471  0  0 

108,165  0  0 


19,450  0  0 


SUMS 

Paid. 


£.  $•  d . 


6,000  0  0 


3,000  0  0 

4,000  0  0 

7,631  11  0 


15,920 

0 

0 

9,450 

0 

O 

2,500 

0 

0 

2,500 

0 

0 

3,000 

0 

0 

3,000 

0 

0 

3,039 

0 

0 

2,789 

2 

11 

41,000 

0 

0 

29,775 

0 

0 

70,000  0  0 


108,165  0  0 


1,300  0  0 
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SERVICES. 


SUMS 

Voted  or  Granted. 


SUMS 

Paid. 


pajing  the  Fees  due  and  payable  to  the 
Officers  of  the  Parliament  on  all  Bills  for 
continuing  or  amending  any  Acts  for 
making  or  maintaining,  keeping  in  repair, 
or  improving  Turnpike  Roads,  which  shall 
pass  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
receive  the  Royal  Assent  ... 

To  defray,  in  the  year  1831,  the  Expenses  of 
the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  Practice  and  Proceedings  of  the 
Superior  Courts  of  Common  Law,  and  into 
the  Law  of  England  respecting  Real  Pro¬ 
perty  ...  ...  ...  ...  ... 

For  the  purchase  of  the  Pension  granted  by 
his  late  Majesty  King  William  the  Third 
to  James  Waller,  and  regranted  by  his  late 
Majesty  King  George  the  Second  to  Charles 
Hooper,  Philip  Martin,  and  their  Heirs  ... 
To  defray  the  Expense  of  Printing  under  the 
direction  of  the  Commissioners  on  Public 
Records;  for  the  year  1831 
To  defray  the  Charge  of  the  Salaries  of  his 
Majesty’s  Consuls  General  and  Consuls,  for 
the  year  1831  ;  and  also  for  all  Contingent 
Charges  and  Expenses  connected  with  the 
Public  Duties  and  Establishments  of  such 
Consuls  General  and  Consuls,  and  for  pay¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  Superannuation  Allow¬ 
ances  granted  to  retired  Consuls  ;  for  the 
year  13ol  ...  ...  ...  ... 

To  defray  the  Expenses  of  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  certain  of  his 
Majesty’s  Colonies  ;  for  the  year  1831 
To  defray  the  Charge,  in  the  year  1831,  of 
providing  Stores  for  New  South  Wales  and 
Van  Diemen’s  Land,  for  Convicts,  Clothing 
and  Tools  for  liberated  Africans  at  Sierra 
Leone,  and  lirdian  Presents  for  Canada  ... 
To  defray  the  Charge,  in  the  year  1831,  of 
improving  the  Water  Communication  be¬ 
tween  Montreal  and  the  Ottawa,  from  the 
Ottawa  to  Kingston,  and  from  Lake  Erie 
to  Lake  Ontario  ...  ...  ... 

To  make  good  the  losses  sustained  by  Louis 
Celeste  Lescene  and  John  Escoffery,  in 
consequence  of  their  removal  from  Jamaica 
in  the  year  1823,  by  order  of  the  Duke  of 
Manchester,  the  Governor  of  that  Island  ... 
To  defray  the  Expenses  which  may  probably 
be  incurred  at  the  Coronation  of  their  Ma- 
jcsties  •••  tit  •••  *  i  •  in 

To  defray  the  Expense  incurred  and  to  be  in¬ 
curred  in  the  year  1831,  in  carrying  on  the 
Repairs  and  Alterations  at  Windsor  Castle, 


£•  s.  cl 

cl 

14,250  0  0 

12,980  8  0 

29,900  0  0 

28,?00  0  0 

1,846  3  0 

— 

10,500  0  0 

10,500  0  O 

112,195  0  0 

57,633  12  7 

16,182  0  0 

16,019  10  0 

47,500  0  0 

— 

296,000  0  0 

296,000  0  0 

11,276  19  5 

11,276  19  5 

50,000  0  0 

50,000  0  0 
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SUMS 

Voted  or  Granted. 

SUMS 

Paid. 

and  in  providing  Furniture,  and  on  account 
of  Debts  for  Work  done  and  Contracts 
entered  into  for  Buckingham  House,  pre- 

£.  §*  d» 

*  s»  d» 

■>  i 

vious  to  the  15lli  day  of  February  1831  ... 

To  provide  for  the  payment  of  certain  Sala¬ 
ries,  Allowances,  Pensions  and  Services 
heretofore  paid  out  of  the  Civil  List  for 
England  and  Ireland,  the  Hereditary  Reve¬ 
nues  of  the  Crown  in  Scotland,  and  the 
Four-and-LIalf  per  Cent  Duty,  but  for 
which  no  provision  has  been  made  in  the 
Civil  List  granted  to  his  present  Majesty, 
from  the  periods  to  which  the  said  Services 
were  severally  last  paid,  to  the  5lh  day  of 

163,670  9  2 

62,101  12  10 

July  1831 

To  defray,  in  the  year  1831,  certain  Charges 
in  Scotland,  heretofore  paid  out  of  the 
Hereditary  Revenues,  or  out  of  the  Customs 
and  Excise  Revenues,  in  their  progress  to 

240,000  0  0 

225,677  6  0| 

1 

the  Exchequer 

To  provide  for  the  payment  of  certain  Sala¬ 
ries,  Allowances,  Pensions,  and  Services 
heretofore  paid  out  of  the  Civil  List  of 
England  and  Ireland,  the  Hereditary  Reve¬ 
nues  of  the  Crown  in  Scotland,  and  the 
Four-and-Half  per  Cent  Duty,  but  for 
which  no  provision  has  been  made  in  the 
Civil  List  of  Lis  present  Majesty,  from  the 
period  to  which  the  said  Services  were  se¬ 
verally  last  paid,  to  the  10th  day  of  October 

39,835  0  0 

16,621  11  9 

1831  ...  ...  ...  ...  ... 

For  defraying  the  Charge  of  the  following 
Services  in  Ireland,  which  are  directed 
to  be  paid  Net  in  British  Currency : 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Protestant 

120,000  0  0 

86,982  10  9| 

Charier  Schools  ;  for  the  year  1831  ... 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Foundling  Hos- 

5,794  0  0 

5,794  0  0 

pital  in  Dublin  ;  for  the  year  1831 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  House  of  In¬ 
dustry  in  Dublin,  the  Lunatic  Department, 
and  the  Three  General  Hospitals  attached  j 

27,824  0  0 

27,824  0  0 

for  the  y6tir  18«^1  •••  •••  ••• 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Richmond  Lu- 

21,200  0  0 

15,000  0  0 

nalic  Asylum  ;  for  the  year  1831 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Hibernian  Society 
for  Soldiers’  Children  ;  for  the  year  1831  . 
To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Hibernian  Ma- 

o 

o 

CO 

CO 

co 

vH 

1,388  0  0 

6,323  0  0 

6,323  0  0 

rine  Society  ;  for  the  year  1831  ... 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Female  Orphan 
House  in  Dublin  ;  for  the  year  1831 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Westmorland 

1,268  0  0 

1,268  0  0 

1,291  0  0 

1,291  0  0 

Lock  Hospital  $  for  the  year  1831  ... 

2,900  0  0 

2,900  0  0 
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SUMS 

SUMS 

Voted  or  Granted, 

Paid. 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Lying-in  Hospi¬ 
tal  ;  for  the  year  1831  . 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  Dr.  Steevens’s  Hos¬ 
pital  ;  for  the  year  1831 . 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Fever  Hospital, 
Cork-street,  Dublin ;  for  the  year  1831  ... 
To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Hospital  for 
Incurables  ;  for  the  year  1831  ... 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  ;  for  the  year  1831 
To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy;  for  the  year  1831 
To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Belfast  Aca¬ 
demical  Institution  ;  for  the  year  1831  ... 
To  enable  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  to 
issue  Money  in  aid  of  Schools  and  for  the 
Advancement  of  Education 
To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
College  at  Maynooth ;  for  the  year  1831... 
To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Board  of  Cha¬ 
ritable  Bequests;  for  the  year  1831 
To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Board  of  Works  ; 
for  the  year  1831 

To  pay  the  Salaries  and  other  Expenses  of  the 
Chief  and  Under  Secretaries’  Offices  and 
Apartments  and  other  Public  Offices  in 
Dublin  Castle,  &c. ;  and  also  for  Riding 
Charges  and  other  Expenses  of  the  Deputy 
Pursuivants  and  Messengers  attending  the 
said  Offices;  also,  Superannuated  Allow¬ 
ances  in  the  Chief  Secretary's  Office  ;  for 

the  year  1831  .  . 

To  defray,  in  the  year  1831,  the  Charge  of 
Salaries  for  the  Attendants  and  Officers  of 
the  Household  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  and  certain  other  Officers  and  Ser¬ 
vices  formerly  charged  on  the  Civil  List  in 
Ireland  ...  ...  ...  ...  ... 

To  defray  the  Charge  of  the  Office  of  the  Vice 
Treasurer  of  Ireland  ;  for  the  year  1831... 
To  defray  the  Charge  of  the  Office  of  the 
Teller  of  his  Majesty’s  Exchequer  in  Ire¬ 
land  ;  for  the  year  1831  ... 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  printing  Proclama¬ 
tions  and  other  matters  of  a  Public  nature 
in  the  Dublin  Gazette  and  other  Newspapers 
in  Ireland,  and  of  printing  Statutes  in  Ire¬ 
land;  for  the  year  1831  ...  ... 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  Criminal  Prosecu¬ 
tions  and  other  Law  Expenses  in  Ireland  ; 
for  the  year  1831 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  Nonconforming, 
Seceding  and  Protestant  Dissenting  Minis¬ 
ters  in  Ireland  ;  for  the  year  1831 


£*  s  •  d. 

2,000  0  0 
1,578  0  0 
2,860  0  0 
465  0  0 

5.500  0  0 

S00  0  0 

1.500  0  0 

30,000  0  0 
8,928  0  0 

700  0  0 

12,900  0  0 


30,419  0  0 

16,379  14  1 
5,534  0  0 

1,680  0  0 

4,600  0  0 
50,000  0  0 
21,741  15  0 


£•  St  d* 
1,000  0  0 
1,578  0  0 
2,860  0  0 
465  0  0 

5.500  0  0 

300  0  0 

1.500  0  0 

26,670  19  11 
6,696  0  0 
700  0  0 
2,890  8  4 

20,851  5  9 

12,993  7  8| 
4,274  5  9 

1,260  0  0 

3,901  18  0 
49,418  9  1 
15,013  2  2 
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SERVICES. 

SUMS 

Voted  or  Granted. 

SUMS 

Paid. 

T°  pay  the  Salaries  of  the  Lottery  Officers  in 
Ireland,  for  one  year  ending  on  the  24th 

£  •  d% 

<£  •  d  • 

day  of  June  1831 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  Inland  Navigations 

470  15  5 

470  15  5 

in  Ireland;  for  the  year  1831 

To  defray  the  Expenses  of  the  Police  and 
Watch  Establishments  of  the  City  of  Dub- 

2,650  0  0 

2,650  0  0 

lin  ;  for  the  year  1831  . 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Commissioners 

20,853  0  0 

20,853  0  0 

of  Judicial  Inquiry  ;  for  the  year  1831  ... 
To  defray,  in  the  year  1831,  the  Expense  of 

3,784  0  0 

3,694  13  6 

the  Record  Works,  not  yet  completed 

To  provide  for  the  Employment  of  the  Poor 
and  the  Relief  of  Distress  in  certain  Dis- 

1,000  0  0 

tricts  in  Ireland 

To  defray  the  Salaries  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Public  Works  in  Ireland;  for  the  half- 

40,000  0  0 

26,135  18  2 

year  ending  on  the  5th  day  of  January  1  832 
To  provide  for  the  Amount  due  under  the 

1,100  0  0 

— 

PAYMENTS  FOR  OTHER  SERVICES, 


Not  being  part  of  the  Supplies  granted  for  the  Service  of  the  Year. 

Sums  Paid 

Estimated  further 

to  5th  January,  183C. 

Payments. 

Grosvenor  Charles  Bedford,  Esq.  on  his  Sa- 

£• 

S . 

d. 

c£.  s . 

d. 

lary,  for  additional  trouble  in  preparing 

Exchequer  Bills,  pursuant  to  Act  48  Geo. 

^ )  c»  1  •••  •••  •  •  • 

150 

0 

0 

50  0 

0 

Expenses  in  the  Office  of  the  Commissioners 

for  issuing  Exchequer  Bills,  pursuant  to 

Acts  57  Geo.  3,  c.  34  and  124,  and  3  Geo. 

4*^  Ci  %  m  •  •••  •••  •  »  • 

2,000 

0 

0 

Expenses  in  the  Office  of  the  Commissioners 

for  building  additional  Churches,  per  Act 

V 

58  Geo.  3,  c.  45 

3,000 

0 

0 

By  Interest  on  Exchequer  Bills: 

On  ^.12,000,000,  per  Act  10  Geo.  4,  c.  4 

17,618 

13 

5 

13,438,800  .  60 

10,000 

0 

0 

12,000,000  -  -  11  Geo.  4,  c.  3 

190,000 

0 

0 

13,607,600  -  -  1  Will.  4,  c.  62 

280,000 

0 

0 

502,768 

13 

5 

50  0 

0 

502,768  13 

5 

Total  Payments  for  Services  not  voted  . 

•  •  ii« 

•  •  • 

502,818  13 

5 

Amount  of  Sums  voted  ... 

•  M 

»M 

1  M 

43,398,88 7  2 

1 

Total  Sums  voted,  and  Payments  for  Service*  not  voted 

43,901,705  15 

6 
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SERVICES. 

SUMS 

Voted  or  Granted. 

SUMS 

Raid. 

head  of  Criminal  Prosecutions  in  Ireland, 

£.  s.  d. 

£•  s.  d 

on  the  1st  day  of  January  1831  ... 

27,590  0  0 

23,243  11  7 

17,782,487  2  1 

12,799,621  0  91 

To  pay  off  and  discharge  Exchequer  Bills,  and 
that  the  same  be  issued  and  applied  to¬ 
wards  paying  off  and  discharging  any  Ex¬ 
chequer  Bills  charged  on  the  Aids  or  Sup¬ 
plies  of  the  years  1830  and  1831,  now  re¬ 
maining  unpaid  and  unprovided  for 

To  pay  off  and  discharge  Exchequer  Bills 
issued  pursuant  to  several  Acts  for  carrying 
on  Public  Works  and  Fisheries,  and  for 
building  additional  Churches,  outstanding 
and  unprovided  for 

25,577,600  0  0 ' 

38,800  0  0 , 

>24,460,65  0  0  0 

43,398,887  2  1 

37,260,271  0  9§ 

WAYS  AND  MEANS 
for  answering  the  foregoing  Services  : 


Sums  to  be  brought  from  the  Consolidated  Fund,  per  Act  1  Will. 

41  f  O#  9  •  •  #  •  •  •  %  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  a  ii» 

-  -  -  -  -  Ditto  -  -  -  «  -  1  &  2  Will.  4,  c.  28... 

-----  Ditto  -  --  --  --  --  -  54 ... 

East  India  Company,  per  Act  11  Geo.  4,  c.  4  ... 

Repayment  by  the  Commissioners  for  issuing-  Exchequer  Bills 
for  carrying  on  Public  Works  and  Fisheries  in  the  United 
Kingdom  ...  -...  °  ...  ...  ...  ...  .. 

Duly  on  Sugar,  per  Act  1  Will.  4,  c.  23 
Inlerest  on  Land-tax  redeemed  by  Money 

Repayment  of  an  over  issue  of  Salary  to  Sir  William  Alexander 
and  Lord  Lyndhurst,  Chief  Barons  of  the  Exchequer  in  Sue. 
cession,  from  5th  January  to  5th  July  1831 
Brought  from  the  Civil  List  Revenue  to  replace  Sums  issued  out 
of  the  Aids  granted  for  the  payment  of  certain  Charges  upon 
the  Civil  List,  pursuant  to  Act  1  Will.  4,  c.  25  ...  ... 

Surplus  Ways  and  Means,  per  Act  1  Will.  4,  c.  28 
Unclaimed  Dividends,  after  deducting  Repayments  to  the  Bank 
of  England  for  deficiency  of  Balance  in  their  hands  ... 

Exchequer  Bills  voted  in  Ways  and  Means;  viz. 

Per  Act  1  Will.  4,  c.  11 .  £ .12,000,000  0  0 

14  .  13,616,400  0  0 


Total  Ways  and  Means 

Total  Grants  and  Payments  for  Services  not  voted 


<£• 

s. 

d. 

5,000,000 

0 

0 

8,000,000 

0 

0 

1,800,000 

0 

0 

60,000 

0 

0 

141,793 

12 

6 

3,000,000 

0 

0 

88 

10 

6* 

1,000 

0 

0 

166,566 

8 

8 

93,561 

17 

Of 

41,426 

9 

0 

18,304,4 36 

17 

^2 

25,616,400 

0 

0 

43,920,83 6 

17 

n 

43,901,705 

15 

6 

19,131 

2 

G  ft 

A 

Surplus  Ways  and  Means 


♦  .  » 


P  *  • 


«  •  * 
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PUBLIC 

Of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the 


DEBT. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Debt  due  to  the  South  Sea 

Company  . 

Old  South  Sea  Annuities . Do.  .... 

New  South  Sea  Annuities  . Do . 

South  Sea  Annuities,  1751  . Do . 

Debt  due  to  the  Bank  of  England  Do . 

Bank  Annuities,  created  in  1726..  Do . 

Consolidated  Annuities . Do . 

Reduced  Annuities. . . . Do . 

Total  at  £.  3  per  cent. . 

Annuities  ..  ..  at  £.  S|  per  cent.  1818. . 

Reduced  Annuities . do . 

New  3 1  per  cent  Annuities  . . 

Annuities  created  1 826,  at  4  per  cent ...... 

New  £.  5  per  cent  Annuities  . . 

Great  Britain . 


at  £.3  per  cent 


IN  IRELAND. 

Irish  Consolidated  £.  3  per  cent  Annuities. 
Irish  Reduced  £.  3  per  cent  Annuities  .... 

£.  3 1  per  cent  Debentures  and  Stock . 

Reduced  £.  3£  per  cent  Annuities . 

New  3£  per  cent  Annuities  . 

Debt  due  to  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  at  £.4 

per  cent . 

New  £.3  per  cent  Annuities  . 

Debt  due  to  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  at  £.5 
per  cent . 

Ireland. . . . . 

Total  United  Kingdom . 


1. 

CAPITALS. 

2.  CAPITALS 

transferred  to  the 
Commissioners. 

CAPITALS 

UNREDEEMED. 

£• 

s. 

d. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

£. 

s. 

d. 

3,662,784 

8 

6 

*  «* 

m 

3,662,784 

8 

6 

3,497,870 

2 

7 

• 

m 

S, 497, 870 

2 

7 

2,460,830 

2 

10 

- 

- 

2,460,830 

2 

10 

523,100 

0 

0 

- 

m 

523,100 

0 

0 

14,686,800 

0 

0 

• 

- 

14,686,800 

0 

0 

876,494 

0 

0 

444 

1 

0 

876,049 

19 

0 

348,719,961 

6 

4 

702,428 

18 

10 

348,017,532 

7 

6 

124,334,481 

5 

5 

729,768 

13 

8 

123,604,712 

11 

9 

498,762,321 

5 

8 

1,432,641 

13 

6 

497,329,679 

12 

2 

12,553,755 

17 

2 

• 

12,553,755 

17 

2 

63,396,082 

10 

3 

9,374 

18 

2 

63,386,707 

12 

1 

138,087,197 

5 

3 

8,215 

3 

8 

138,078,982 

1 

7 

10,804,595 

0 

0 

- 

- 

10,804,595 

0 

0 

462,736 

13 

4 

•  m 

• 

462,736 

13 

4 

724,066,688 

1 1 

8 

1,450,231 

15 

4 

722,616,4  56 

16 

4 

2,673,545 

10 

7 

2,673,545 

10 

7 

145,078 

17 

10 

- 

♦ 

145,078 

17 

10 

14,520,904 

1 

11 

- 

- 

14,520,904 

1 

11 

1,277,768 

17 

10 

- 

- 

1,277,768 

17 

10 

11,672,700 

7 

6 

m 

11,672,700 

7 

6 

1,615,384 

12 

4 

- 

- 

1,615,384 

12 

4 

6,661 

1 

0 

m  m 

m 

6,661 

1 

0 

1,015,384 

12 

4 

•  w 

m 

1,015,384 

12 

4 

32,927,428 

1 

4 

- 

- 

32,927,428 

1 

4 

756,994,116 

13 

0 

1,450,231 

15 

4 

755,543,884 

17 

8 

The  Act  10  Geo.  IV.  c.  27,  which  came  into  operation  at  the  5th  July,  1829,  enacts.  That  the  Sum 
thenceforth  annually  applicable  to  the  Reduction  of  the  National  Debt  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
shall  be  the  Sum  which  shall  appear  to  be  the  amount  of  the  whole  actual  annual  surplus  Revenue, 
hevond  the  Expenditure  of  the  said  United  Kingdom  ;  And  the  following  Sums  have  been  accord¬ 
ingly  issued  to  the  Commissioners  to  be  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  said  Debt,  including  Interest 
receivable  on  account  of  Donations  and  Bequests 


£.  s.  d. 

At  6th  April  1831 . 728,439  5  7  ....  includes  21/.  from  Ann  Jane  Horsley. 

6th  July  1831  . 724,019  16  5 

1 1th  October  1831  . 473,818  8  9 

6th  January  1832 .  2,821  18  1  ....  Interest  on  account  of  Donations  and 

- - Bequests. 


1,929,099  8  10 
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FUNDED  DEBT. 

Charge  thereupon.,  at  the  5th  January 9  1832. 


C  H  A  R  G  E. 


Due  to  the 
Public 
Creditor. 


''Annual  Interest  on  Unre¬ 
deemed  Capital . 

Long  Annuities,  expire  1860 
Annuities  per  4  Geo.  4,  c.  22, 

do.  1867 . . . 

Annuities  per  10  Geo.  4,  c.  24, 
expire  at  various  periods  . . 
Annuities  to  the  Trustees  of 
\  the  Waterloo  Subscription 
Fund,  per  59  Geo.  3,  c.  34, 

expire  5th  July,  1832 . 

Life  Annuities  per  48  Geo.  3, 
c.  142,  and  1 0  Geo.  4,  c.  24. 

Life  Annuities  English  .. 
payable  at  C 

v.  the  Exchequer.  5  Irish  .... 


Annual  Interest  on  Stock  transferred  to  the 
Commissioners  for  the  Reduction  of  the 
National  Debt,  towards  the  Redemption 
of  Land  Tax,  under  Schedules  C.  D.  1 

and  D  2,  53  Geo.  3,  c.  123 . . 

Management . 


Total  Annual  Charge 


IN 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

IN  IRELAND. 

cl  • 

£.  s.  d. 

22,865,891  13  0 

1,161,774  9  5 

1,193,033  5  4 

67  18  1 

585,740  0  0 

— 

777,301  16  6 

• — 

•  6,200  0  0 

— 

718,489  9  0 

_ 

23,142  1  4 

— 

35,476  18  7 

7,038  0  9 

26,205,275  3  9 

1,168,880  8  3 

10,847  9  1 

273,296  8  9 

— 

26,489,419  1  8 

1,168,880  8  3 

TOTAL 

ANNUAL  CHARGE 


£.  s .  d. 


27,658,299  10  0 


ABSTRACT. 


(*#*  Shillings  and  Pence  omitted.) 


CAPITALS. 

CAPITALS 
transferred  to 
the 

Commissioners 

CAPITALS 

unredeemed. 

ANNUAL  CHARGE. 

Due  to  the 
Public  Creditor 

Management. 

\ 

TOTAL. 

Great  Britain  .. 
Ireland  . . 

£. 

724,066,688 

32,927,428 

£. 

1,450,231 

722,616,456 

32,927,428 

£  • 

26,216,122 

1,168,880 

£• 

273,296 

£. 

26,489,419 

1,168,880 

756,994,116 

*  1,450,231 

755,543,884 

27,385,003 

273,296 

27,658,299 

*  On  account  of  Dona¬ 
tions  and  Bequests  . . 
Do.  of  Stock  unclaimed 
10  years  or  upwards  . 
Do  of  Unclaimed  Di¬ 
vidends  . . 


Do.  of  Land  Tax,  Sche¬ 
dules  C.  D  l ;  and  D 

. . 


£. 

s. 

cl. 

188,127 

0 

0 

226,122 

13 

6 

674,400 

0 

0 

1,088,649 

13 

6 

361,582 

1 

10 

1,450,231 

15 

4 

DEFERRED  ANNUITIES  OUTSTANDING: 


Deferred  Life  Annuities,  per  10  Geo. 


4,  c.  24..... . 

Deferred  Annuities  for  terms  of  years, 

per  do . . . 

"in  1833  . . 


Payable  to  the  Trustees  of 
the  Waterloo  Fund,  per 
59  Geo.  3,  c.  34 . 


—  1834 
\  —  1  835 

—  1836 

1—1837 


•  e 

•  • 


£.  s.  d. 

1,609  11  0 

20  0  0 

7.900  0  0 

6,300  0  0 

4,000  0  0 

9,000  0  0 

2.900  0  0 


31,729  11  0 


R 
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LIST  OF  GENERAL  ACTS 

t 

Passed  in  the  Second  Session  of  the  Tenth  Parliament  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland—  II.  &  III.  Will.  IV. 


II.  &  III.  Will.  IV. 

I.  AN  Act  for  uniting  the  office  of  the 
surveyor  general  of  liis  Majesty’s 
works  and  public  buildings  with  the 
office  of  the  commissioners  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  woods,  forests,  and  land  reve¬ 
nues  ;  and  for  other  purposes  relating 
to  the  land  revenues. 

II.  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  taking  in 
and  payment  of  outstanding  lottery 
tickets. 

III.  An  Act  to  authorize  the  application 
of  part  of  the  land  revenue  of  the 
Crown  for  the  completion  of  the  re¬ 
pair  and  improvement  of  Buckingham- 
palace. 

IV.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  prevent¬ 
ing  embezzlements  by  persons  employ¬ 
ed  in  the  public  service  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty. 

V.  An  Act  to  provide  for  carrying  on 
the  business  of  the  court  of  session  in 
Scotland  when  interrupted  by  the  death 
or  necessary  absence  of  any  of  the 
judges  thereof. 

VI.  An  Act  to  apply  certain  sums  to  the 
service  of  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty- twA. 

Vi I.  An  Act  for  the  relief  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  subjects  in  Ireland  being  pro- 
testants  of  the  established  church,  and 
to  repeal  an  Act  passed  in  the  parlia¬ 
ment  of  Ireland  in  the  thirty-third 
year  of  the  reign  of  his  Majesty  king 
George  the  third,  intituled  An  Act  to 
remove  some  doubts  respecting  persons 
in  office  taking  the  sacramental  test. 

VIII.  An  Act  for  continuing  to  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  for  one  year  certain  duties  on 
personal  estates,  offices,  and  pensions 
in  England,  for  the  service  of  the  year 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty- 
two. 

IX  An  Act  to  amend  two  Acts  passed 
in  the  fifty-eighth  and  fifty-ninth  years 
of  the  reign  of  his  Majesty  king 


George  the  third,  for  establishing  fever 
hospitals  and  for  preventing  contagious 
diseases  in  Ireland. 

X.  An  Act  for  the  prevention,  as  far  as 
may  be  possible,  of  the  disease 
called  the  cholera,  or  spasmodic  or 
Indian  cholera,  in  England. 

XI.  An  Act  for  the  prevention,  as  far  as 
may  be  possible,  of  the  disease  called 
the  cholera,  or  spasmodic  or  Indian 
cholera,  in  Scotland. 

XII.  An  Act  for  raising  the  sum  of 
twelve  millions  by  exchequer  bills,  for 
the  service  of  the  year  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  thirty -two. 

XIII.  An  Act  to  repeal  so  much  of  an 
Act,  passed  in  the  parliament  of  Ire¬ 
land  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  the 
reign  of  his  Majesty  king  George  the 
third,  as  provides  for  the  applotting 
and  levying  of  presentments  off  the 
baronies  of  Saint  Sepulchres  and  Do- 
nore  in  a  manner  different  from  that 
provided  for  the  other  baronies  of  the 
county  of  Dublin. 

XI\  .  An  Act  to  authorize  the  payment 
out  of  the  consolidated  fund  of  a  sum 
of  money  towards  the  erection  of 
certain  revenue  buildings  at  Liverpool. 

XV.  An  Act  to  enable  his  Majesty’s 
postmaster  general  to  extend  the  ac¬ 
commodation  by  post,  and  to  regulate 
the  privilege  of  franking,  in  Ireland; 
and  for  other  purposes  relating  to  the 
post  office. 

XVI.  An  Act  to  consolidate  and  amend 
the  laws  regulating  the  granting  and 
issuing  of  permits  for  the  removal  of 
goods  under  the  laws  of  excise. 

XVII.  An  Act  to  repeal  an  Act  passed 
in  the  seventh  year  of  liis  late  Ma¬ 
jesty  king  George  the  fourth,  intituled 
An  Act  to  amend  the  law  of  Ireland 
respecting  the  assignment  and  sub¬ 
letting  of  lands  and  tenements ;  and  to 
substitute  other  provisions  in  lieu 
thereof. 
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XVllt.  An  Act  for  continuing*  an  Act 
passed  in  the  first  year  of  his  present 
Majesty,  for  punishing*  mutiny  and 
desertion,  and  for  the  better  payment 
of  the  army  and  their  quarters. 

XIX.  An  Act  for  continuing  an  Act 
passed  in  the  first  year  of  his  present 
Majesty,  for  the  regulation  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  royal  marine  forces  while  on 
shore. 

XX.  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  sale, 
manufacture,  and  consumption  of 
tobacco  grown  in  Ireland  before  the 
first  day  of  January  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-two. 

XXI.  An  Act  to  iepeal  several  Acts  of 
the  parliament  of  Ireland  imposing* 
restrictions  upon  the  coal  trade,  and 
to  regulate  the  same. 

XXII.  An  Act  for  granting  to  his  Ma¬ 
jesty,  until  the  tenth  day  of  October 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-two,  certain  duties  on  sugar  im¬ 
ported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  for 
the  service  of  the  year  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-two. 

XXIII.  An  Act  for  the  regulation  of  his 
Majesty’s  royal  marine  forces  while 
on  shore, 

XXIV.  An  Act  to  indemnify  such  per¬ 
sons  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  have 
omitted  to  qualify  themselves  for  of¬ 
fices  and  employments,  and  for  ex¬ 
tending  the  time  limited  for  those 
purposes  respectively  until  the  twen¬ 
ty-fifth  day  of  March  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-three ;  to 
permit  such  persons  in  Great  Britain 
as  have  omitted  to  make  and  file  affida¬ 
vits  of  the  execution  of  indentures  of 
clerks  to  attornies  and  solicitors  to 
make  and  file  the  same  on  or  before 
the  first  day  of  Hilary  term  one  thou¬ 
sand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-three  ; 
and  to  allow  persons  to  make  and  file 
such  affidavits,  although  the  persons 
whom  they  served  shall  have  neglected 
to  take  out  their  annual  certificates 

XXV.  An  Act  to  extend  and  render 
more  effectual  two  Acts  of  the  first 
and  second  and  third  years  of  his  late 
Majesty  king  George  the  Fourth,  re¬ 
specting  the  estates  thereby  vested  in 
the  principal  officers  of  the  ordnance, 
and  to  facilitate  the  public  business  in 
the  ordnance  department. 

XXVI.  An  Act  to  authorize  the  com¬ 
missioners  for  auditing  the  public  ac  ¬ 
counts  of  Great  Britain  to  examine 
and  audit  accounts  of  the  receipt  and 
expenditure  of  colonial  revenues. 


XX  VII.  An  Act  for  altering  and  amend¬ 
ing  an  Act  passed  in  the  present  ses¬ 
sion  of  parliament,  for  the  prevention, 
as  far  as  may  be  possible,  of  the 
disease  called  the  cholera,  or  spasmodic 
or  Indian  cholera,  in  Scotland. 

XXVIII.  An  Act  for  punishing  mutiny 
and  desertion;  and  for  the  better  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  army  and  their  quarters. 

XXIX.  An  Act  to  reduce  the  allowance 
on  spirits  made  from  malt  only  in  Scot¬ 
land  and  Ireland. 

XXX.  An  Act  to  apply  the  sum  of  three 
millions  out  of  the  consolidated  fund 
to  the  service  of  the  year  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-two. 

XXXI.  An  Act  to  regulate  the  baking 
trade  in  Ireland. 

XXXII.  An  Act  for  the  erection  of  a 
nisi  prius  court  house  in  Dublin. 

XX XIII.  An  Act  to  effectuate  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  process  issuing  from  the  courts 
of  chancery  and  exchequer  in  England 
and  Ireland  respectively. 

XXXIV.  An  Act  for  consolidating*  and 
amending  the  laws  against  offences 
relating  to  the  coin. 

XXXV.  An  Act  to  continue  until  the 
fifth  of  March  one  thousand  eight  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-three,  and  from  thence 
to  the  end  of  the  then  next  session  of 
parliament,  an  Act  of  the  fifty-fourth 
year  of  king  George  flie  third,  for 
rendering  the  payment  of  creditors 
more  equal  and  expeditious  in  Scotland. 

XXX  VI.  An  Act  to  allow  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  lumber,  and  of  fish  and  pro¬ 
visions,  duty-free,  into  the  islands  of 
Barbadoes,  Saint  Vincent,  and  Saint 
Lucia ;  and  to  indemnify  the  governors 
and  others  of  those  islands  for  having* 
permitted  the  importation  of  those  ar¬ 
ticles  dutv-free. 

XXXVII.  An  Act  to  amend  an  Act  of 
the  tenth  year  of  his  late  Majesty 
king  George  the  fourth,  by  extending 
the  time  within  which  pre-existing 
societies  must  conform  to  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  that  Act. 

XXX VIII.  An  Act  to  continue  for  one 
year,  and  from  thence  until  the  end  of 
the  then  next  session  of  parliament, 
the  Acts  for  the  relief  of  insolvent 
debtors  in  Ireland. 

XXXIX.  An  Act  for  uniformity  of  pro¬ 
cess  in  personal  actions  in  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  courts  of  law  at  Westminster. 

XL.  An  Act  to  amend  the  laws  relating 
to  the  business  of  the  civil  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  navy,  and  to  make  other 
regulations  for  more  effectually  carry. 
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ing*  on  the  duties  of  the  said  depart¬ 
ments. 

XLI.  An  Act  to  facilitate  the  recovery 
of  tithes  in  certain  cases  in  Ireland, 
and  for  the  relief  of  the  clergy  of  the 
established  church. 

XLII.  An  Act  to  authorize  (in  parishes 
inclosed  under  any  Act  of  parliament) 
the  letting  of  the  poor  allotments  in 
small  portions  to  industrious  cottagers. 

XL1IT.  An  Act  to  continue  until  the 
first  day  of  March  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-six  an  Act  of  the 
ninth  year  of  his  late  Majesty,  for  the 
relief  of  insolvent  debtors  in  India. 

XLIV.  An  Act  to  continue  for  three 
years,  and  to  amend,  the  laws  for  the 
relief  of  insolvent  debtors  in  England. 

XLV.  An  Act  to  amend  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  people  in  England  and 
Wales. 

XLYrI.  An  Act  to  enable  his  Majesty, 
his  heirs  and  successors,  to  appoint  a 
trustee  of  the  British  Museum. 

XL VII.  An  Act  for  holding  the  assizes 
for  the  county  of  Norfolk,  and  for  the 
city  of  Norwich  and  county  of  the 
same  city,  twice  in  every  year  at 
N  orwich. 

XL VIII.  An  Act  to  regulate  the  office 
of  clerk  of  the  crown  in  the  court  of 
king’s  bench  in  Ireland. 

XLIX.  An  Act  to  extend  the  provisions 
of  an  Act  of  the  fifty-seventh  year  of 
his  Majesty  king  George  the  third, 
for  regulating  the  offices  of  clerks  of 
the  signet  and  privy  seal. 

L.  An  Act  to  suspend  until  the  end  of 
the  next  session  of  parliament  the 
making  of  lists  and  the  ballots  and  en¬ 
rolments  for  the  militia  of  the  uni¬ 
ted  kingdom. 

LI.  An  Act  to  regulate  the  practice  and 
the  fees  in  the  vice  admiralty  courts 
abroad,  and  to  obviate  doubts  as  to 
their  jurisdiction. 

Lll.  An  Act  to  promote  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  a  district  of  mountain  land  in 
the  counties  of  Limerick,  Cork,  and 
Kerry,  in  Ireland,  by  making  new 
roads  through  the  same,  and  to  en¬ 
courage  the  employment  of  the  poor 
inhabitants  thereof. 

L1I1.  An  Act  for  consolidating  and 
amending  the  laws  relating  to  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  army  prize  money. 

LIV.  An  Act  for  making  provision  for 
the  dispatch  of  the  business  now  done 
by  the  court  of  exchequer  in  Scotland. 

LV.  An  Act  to  apply  the  sum  of  four 
millions  out  of  the  consolidated  fund 


to  the  service  of  the  year  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-two. 

LVI.  An  Act  to  extend  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  commissioners  acting  in  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  three  Acts  for  paving  and 
regulating  the  Regent’s  Park,  and 
several  streets  and  places  in  West¬ 
minster,  to  certain  other  streets  and 
places  in  Westminster;  and  for  other 
purposes. 

LV1I.  An  Act  to  continue  and  extend 
the  provisions  of  an  Act  passed  in 
the  fifty  ninth  year  of  his  Majesty 
king  George  the  third,  for  giving  ad¬ 
ditional  facilities  in  applications  to 
courts  of  equity  regarding  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  estates  or  funds  belonging 
to  charities;  and  for  making  certain 
provisions  respecting  estates  or  funds 
belonging  to  charities. 

LA  III.  An  Act  to  extend  the  provisions 
of  an  Act  of  the  first  year  of  the  reign 
of  his  present  Majesty,  for  altering 
and  amending  the  law  regarding  com¬ 
mitments  by  courts  of  equity  for  con¬ 
tempts,  and  the  taking  bills  pro  con - 
fesso;  and  to  explain  certain  parts 
thereof. 

LIX.  An  Act  to  transfer  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  certain  annuities  on  lives  from 
the  receipt  of  his  Majesty’s  exchequer 
to  the  management  of  the  commis¬ 
sioners  for  the  reduction  of  the  national 
debt ;  and  to  amend  an  Act  for  ena¬ 
bling  the  said  commissioners  to  grant 
life  annuities  and  annuities  for  terms 
of  years. 

LX.  An  Act  for  holding  the  assizes  for 
the  King’s  County  in  Ireland,  twice 
in  every  year,  at  Tullamoore,  instead 
of  Philipstown. 

LX1.  An  Act  to  render  more  effectual 
an  Act  passed  in  the  fifty  ninth  year 
of  his  late  Majesty  king  George  the 
third,  intituled  An  Act  to  amend  and 
render  more  effectual  an  Act  passed 
in  the  last  session  of  parliament,  for 
building  and  promoting  the  building 
of  additional  churches  in  populous 
parishes. 

LXII  An  Act  for  abolishing  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  death  in  certain  cases,  and 
substituting  a  lesser  punishment  in 
lieu  thereof. 

LX  III.  An  Act  to  enable  peers  of  Scot¬ 
land  to  take  and  subscribe  in  Ireland 
the  oaths  required  for  qualifying  them 
to  vote  in  any  election  of  the  peers  of 
Scotland. 

LXIV.  An  Act  to  settle  and  describe 
the  divisions  of  counties,  and  the 
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limits  of  cities  and  boroughs,  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  Wales,  in  so  far  as  respects 
the  election  of  members  to  serve  in 
parliament. 

LX  V.  An  Act  to  amend  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  people  in  Scotland. 

LX VI.  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  con¬ 
veyance  of  premises,  the  property  of 
the  crown,  situate  between  the  tower 
of  London  and  London  Bridge. 

LX VII.  An  Act  to  amend  an  Act  of  the 
seventh  and  eighth  years  of  the  reign 
of  his  late  Majesty  king  George  the 
fourth,  relating  to  the  union  of  pa¬ 
rishes  in  Ireland. 

LX VIII.  An  Act  for  the  more  effectual 
prevention  of  trespasses  upon  property 
by  persons  in  pursuit  of  game  in  that 
part  of  Great  Britain  called  Scotland. 

LXIX.  An  Act  to  prevent  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  corporate  property  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  election  of  members  to  serve 
in  parliament. 

LXX.  An  Act  to  continue  for  one  year, 
and  from  thence  to  the  end  of  the  then 
next  session  of  parliament,  several 
Acts  relating  to  the  importation  and 
keeping  of  arms  and  gunpowTder  in 
Ireland. 

LXXI.  An  Act  for  shortening  the  time 
of  prescription  in  certain  cases. 

LXXII.  An  Act  to  extend  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  an  Act  of  the  seventh  and 
eighth  years  of  the  reign  of  his  late 
Majesty  king  George  the  fourth,  rela¬ 
tive  to  remedies  against  the  hundred. 

LXXIII.  An  Act  to  amend  two  Acts, 
of  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  his 
late  Majesty  king  George  the  fourth, 
and  in  the  first  and  second  years  of 
the  reign  of  his  present  Majesty,  for 
the  uniform  valuation  of  lands  and 
tenements  in  the  several  baronies, 
parishes,  and  other  divisions  of  coun¬ 
ties  in  Ireland. 

LXXIV.  An  Act  to  permit  the  distil¬ 
lation  of  spirits  from  mangel  worzel. 

LXXV.  An  Act  for  regulating  schools 
of  anatomy. 

LXX  VI.  An  Act  to  defray  the  charge 
of  the  pay,  clothing,  and  contingent 
and  other  expences  of  the  disembodied 
militia  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ; 
and  to  grant  allowances  in  certain 
cases  to  subaltern  officers,  adjutants, 
paymasters,  quartermasters,  surgeons, 
assistant  surgeons,  surgeons  mates, 
and  serjeant  majors  of  the  militia, 
until  the  first  day  of  July  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-three. 
LXXV1I.  An  Act  for  the  better  regular 


tion  of  the  linen  and  hempen  manu¬ 
factures  of  Ireland. 

LXX  VIII.  An  Act  to  continue  certain 
Acts  relating  to  the  island  of  New¬ 
foundland,  and  to  provide  for  the  ap¬ 
propriation  of  all  duties  which  may 
hereafter  be  raised  within  the  said 
ivsland . 

LXXIX.  An  Act  to  continue,  until  the 
thirty-first  of  December  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-four,  an  Act 
of  the  fifth  year  of  his  late  Majesty 
relating  to  the  fisheries  in  New¬ 
foundland. 

LXXX.  An  Act  to  authorize  the  iden¬ 
tifying  of  lands  and  other  possessions 
of  certain  ecclesiastical  and  collegiate 
corporations. 

LXXXI.  An  Act  to  enable  his  Majesty 
to  carry  into  effect  a  convention  made 
between  his  said  Majesty  and  the  em¬ 
peror  of  all  the  Russias. 

LXXXII.  An  Act  to  reduce  the  duties 
now  payable  in  certain  cases  on  carri¬ 
ages  with  less  than  four  wdieels. 

LXXXIII.  An  Act  to  authorize  for  one 
year  the  removal  of  prisoners  from  the 
several  gaols  in  Ireland,  in  cases  of 
epidemic  diseases. 

LXXXIV.  An  Act  to  amend  the  laws 
relating  to  the  customs. 

LXXXV.  An  Act  to  make  a  better  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  superintendence  of  cha¬ 
ritable  institutions  in  Ireland,  main¬ 
tained  in  the  wdiole  or  in  part  by  grand 
jury  presentments  ;  and  for  the  more 
effectual  audit  of  the  accounts  of  the 
same. 

LXX XVI.  An  Act  to  amend  an  Act  of 
the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  Majesty 
king  George  the  Third,  relating  to 
post  roads  in  Ireland. 

LX XXVII.  An  Act  to  regulate  the 
office  for  registering  deeds,  convey¬ 
ances,  and  wills  in  Ireland. 

LXXXVIII.  An  Act  to  amend  the  re¬ 
presentation  of  the  people  of  Ireland. 

LXXXIX.  An  Act  to  settle  and  describe 
the  limits  of  cities,  towns,  and  bo¬ 
roughs  in  Ireland,  in  so  far  as  respects 
the  election  of  members  to  serve  in 
parliament. 

XC.  An  Act  to  authorize  the  com¬ 
missioners  of  his  Majesty’s  treasury 
to  grant  compensation  to  the  inspectors 
and  coal-meters  of  the  city  of  Dublin 
and  to  impose  a  rate  upon  coals  im¬ 
ported  into  the  port  of  Dublin,  to 
provide  a  fund  for  such  compensa¬ 
tion. 

XCI,  An  Act  to  explain  doubts  that 
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have  arisen  respecting  the  stamp  dut y 
payable  by  freemen  of  corporations 
entitled  by  virtue  of  trade  and  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  corporate  towns  and  coun¬ 
ties  of  cities  and  towns  in  Ireland. 

XCII.  An  Act  for  transferring  the 
powers  of  the  high  court  of  delegates, 
both  in  ecclesiastical  and  maritime 
causes,  to  his  Majesty  in  council. 

XCIII.  An  Act  for  enforcing  the  process 
upon  contempts  in  the  courts  ecclesi¬ 
astical  of  England  and  Ireland. 

XC1Y.  An  Act  for  raising  the  sum  of 
thirteen  millions  eight  hundred  and 
ninety  six  thousand  six  hundred 
pounds  by  exchequer  bills,  for  the 
service  of  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-two. 

XCY.  An  Act  for  granting  to  his  Ma¬ 
jesty,  until  the  fifth  day  of  April,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty- 
three,  certain  duties  on  sugar  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom,  for  the 
service  of  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-two. 

XCVI.  An  Act  for  the  better  employ¬ 
ment  of  labourers  in  agricultural  pa¬ 
rishes  until  the  twenty-fifth  day  of 
March  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  thirty-four. 

XCVII.  An  Act  to  repeal  several  Acts 
for  enabling  the  wives  and  families  of 
soldiers,  and  the  widows  and  families 
of  deceased  soldiers,  to  return  to  their 
homes. 

XC  VIII.  An  Act  for  regulating  the  pro¬ 
testing  for  non-payment  of  bills  of 
exchange  drawn  payable  at  a  place 
not  being  the  place  of  the  residence  of 
the  drawee  or  drawees  of  the  same. 

XC1X.  An  Act  for  transferring  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  commissioners 
of  public  accounts  in  Ireland  to  the 
commissioners  for  auditing  the  public 
accounts  of  Great  Britain. 

C.  An  Act  for  shortening  the  time  re¬ 
quired  in  claims  of  Modus  decimandi, 
or  exemption  from  or  discharge  of 
tithes. 

Cl.  An  Act  to  authorize  his  Majesty  to 
appoint  a  person  to  act  as  sheriff  of 
Selkirkshire  during  the  incapacity  of 
the  present  sheriff. 

CII.  An  Act  to  repeal  the  excise  duties 
on  flint  glass,  and  to  impose  other 
duties  in  lieu  thereof ;  and  to  amend 
the  laws  relating  to  glass. 

CII1.  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  exami¬ 
nation  and  audit  of  the  customs  and 
excise  revenues  in  Scotland. 

CIV.  An  Act  to  regulate  the  period  of 


rendering  the  public  accounts  and 
making  up  the  general  imprest  certi¬ 
ficates. 

CV.  An  Act  for  the  better  support  of 
the  dignity  of  the  speaker  of  the  house 
of  commons  ;  and  for  disabling  the 
speaker  of  the  house  of  commons  for 
the  time  being  from  holding  any  office 
or  place  of  profit,  during  pleasure, 
under  the  crown. 

CVI.  An  Act  to  enable  the  officers  in 
his  Majesty’s  army,  and  their  repre¬ 
sentatives,  and  the  widows  of  officers, 
and  persons  on  the  compassionate  list, 
and  also  civil  officers  on  retired  or 
superannuation  allowances  payable  by 
the  paymaster-general  of  his  Majesty’s 
forces,  to  draw  for  and  receive  their 
half-pay  and  allowances. 

CVII.  An  Act  for  regulating  for  three 
years,  and  from  thence  until  the  end 
of  the  then  next  session  of  parliament, 
the  care  and  treatment  of  insane  per¬ 
sons  in  England. 

CA  III.  An  Act  for  amending  the  laws 
in  Ireland  relative  to  the  appointment 
of  special  constables,  and  for  the 
better  preservation  of  the  peace. 

CIX.  An  Act  for  settling  and  securing 
annuities  on  the  right  honourable 
Charles  Manners  Sutton  and  on  his 
next  heir  male,  in  consideration  of 
the  eminent  services  of  the  said  right 
honourable  Charles  Manners  Sutton. 

CX.  An  Act  for  the  better  regulation  of 
the  duties  to  be  performed  by  the 
officers  on  the  plea  or  common  law 
side  of  the  court  of  exchequer. 

CXI.  An  Act  to  abolish  certain  sinecure 
offices  connected  with  the  court  of 
Chancery,  and  to  make  provision  for 
the  lord  high  chancellor  on  his  retire¬ 
ment  from  office. 

CXII.  An  Act  to  authorize  the  here¬ 
ditary  land  revenues  of  the  crown  in 
Scotland  being  placed  under  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
land  revenues. 

CXI II.  An  Act  to  continue,  until  the 
fifth  day  of  April  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-four,  compositions 
for  the  assessed  taxes,  and  to  grant 
relief  in  certain  cases. 

CX IV.  An  Act  to  amend  the  laws  relat¬ 
ing  to  bankrupts. 

CXV.  An  Act  for  the  better  securing 
the  charitable  donations  and  bequests 
of  his  Majesty’s  subjects  in  Great 
Britain  professing  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion. 

CXV I.  An  Act  to  provide  for  the  sala* 
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ries  of  certain  high  and  judicial  officers, 
and  of  payments  heretofore  made  out 
of  the  civil-list  revenues. 

CXYII.  An  Act  to  amend  the  law 
relating-  to  the  appointment  of  justices 
of  the  peace,  and  of  juries,  in  the 
East  Indies. 

CXVIII.  An  Act  to  restrain  for  five 
years,  in  certain  cases,  party  process¬ 
ions  in  Ireland. 

CXIX,  An  Act  to  amend  three  Acts 
passed  respectively  in  the  fourth,  fifth, 
and  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  years  of 
the  reign  of  his  late  Majesty  king 
George  the  Fourth,  providing  for  the 
establishing  of  compositions  for  tithes 
in  Ireland  ;  and  to  make  such  compo¬ 
sitions  permanent. 

CXX.  Ah  Act  to  repeal  the  duties  under 
the  management  of  the  commissioners 
of  stamps  on  stage  carriages  and  on 
horses  let  for  hire  in  Great  Britain, 
and  to  grant  other  duties  in  lieu 
thereof;  and  also  to  consolidate  and 
amend  the  laws  relating  thereto. 

CXX I.  An  Act  to  enable  his  Majesty 
to  carry  into  effect  a  convention  made 
between  his  Majesty  and  the  king  of 
the  French,  and  emperor  of  all  the 
Bussias,  and  the  king  of  Bavaria. 

CXXII.  An  Act  for  making  provision 
for  the  lord  high  chancellor  of  England 
in  lieu  of  fees  heretofore  received  by 
him. 

CXXIII.  An  Act  for  abolishing  the  pun¬ 
ishment  of  death  in  certain  cases  of 
forgery. 

CXXIV.  An  Act  to  explain  certain  pro¬ 
visions  in  local  Acts  of  parliament 
relating  to  double  toll  on  turnpike- 
roads. 

CXXV.  An  Act  for  enabling;  his  Ma- 
jesty  to  direct  the  issue  of  exchequer 
bills  to  a  limited  amount,  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  and  in  the  manner  therein  men¬ 
tioned  ;  and  for  giving  relief  to  Trini¬ 
dad,  British  Guiana,  and  St.  Lucie. 

CXX  Y  J .  An  Act  to  apply  a  sum  out  of 
the  consolidated  fund,  and  the  surplus 
of  ways  and  means  to  the  service  of 
the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  thirty-two  ;  and  to  appropriate 
the  supplies  granted  in  this  session  of 
parliament. 

CXX VII.  An  Act  for  appointing  addi¬ 
tional  commissioners  to  put  in  execu¬ 
tion  the  Acts  for  granting  an  aid  to 
his  Majesty  by  a  land-tax  and  conti¬ 
nuing  the  duties  on  personal  estates, 
offices,  and  pensions. 


PUBLIC  ACTS, 

Of  a  Local  and  Personal  Nature , 
to  be  noticed  by  the  Courts. 

i.  An  Act  for  enabling  the  Liverpool 
Marine  Assurance  Company  to  sue 
and  be  sued  in  the  name  of  the  chair¬ 
man  for  the  time  being,  or  of  any  one 
of  the  directors  of  the  said  company. 

ii.  An  Act  to  enlarge  the  term  and 
amend  the  powers  and  provisions  of 
an  Act  passed  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  years  of  his  late  Majesty  king 
George  the  Fourth,  for  making  a  na¬ 
vigable  communication  betw-een  the 
city  of  Norwich  and  the  sea,  at  of  near 
Lowestoft  in  tire  county  of  Suffolk. 

iii.  An  Act  tor  maintaining  and  improv¬ 
ing  the  turnpike  roads  leading  from 
Ashford  to  Buxton,  and  from  Tides- 
well  to  Blackwell,  and  from  Edensor 
to  Ashford,  all  in  the  county  of  Derby. 

iv.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  repairing 
and  improving  the  road  from  Hardings- 
ton,  to  Old  Stratford  in  the  county  of 
N  orthampton . 

v.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  repairing 
and  otherwise  improving  the  road  from 
Ipswich  to  Stratford  St.  Mary,  in  the 
county  of  Suffolk. 

vi.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  main¬ 
taining  and  improving  the  roads  from 
Birmingham  to  Wedneshury  and  to 
Great  Bridge,  and  from  thence  to  the 
portway  adjoining  the  Bilston  and 
Wedneshury  turnpike  road,  and  to 
Nether  Trindle  near  Dudley;  and  from 
Trouse  Lane  ill  the  parish  of  Wednes- 
bury,  to  Darlaston,  in  the  counties  of 
Warwick,  Stafford,  and  Worcester  ; 
and  for  making  nevr  branches  of  road 
communicating  thereuntil . 

vii.  An  Act  for  establishing  a  floating 
bridge  over  the  river  Tamar,  at  or  near 
Saltash  Ferry,  in  the  county  of  Corn¬ 
wall. 

viii.  An  Act  for  establishing  a  market  in 
the  parish  of  Wralton-on-the-Hill  in 
the  county  palatine  of  Lancaster. 

ix.  An  Act  to  continue  the  term  and  to 
alter  and  amend  the  powers  of  an  Act 
passed  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  the 
reign  of  his  Majesty  king  George  the 
Third,  for  the  improvement  of  the 
harbour  of  Sutton  Pool  in  the  port  of 
Plymouth,  in  the  county  of  Devon. 

x.  An  Act  for  better  assessing  and  col¬ 
lecting  the  poor  and  other  parochial 
rates,  and  for  the  better  maintenance 
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and  employment  of  the  poor  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Margaret,  in  the  borough 
>  and  county  of  Leicester. 

xi.  An  Act  to  amend  an  Act  for  liohtino; 
the  town  and  burgh  of  Paisley,  and 
suburbs  and  places  adjacent,  with  gas  ; 
and  to  enable  the  company  thereby 
incorporated  to  increase  their  capital 
stock  ;  and  for  other  purposes  relating 
thereto. 

xii.  An  Act  for  lighting  with  gas  the 
town  of  St..  Helens,  the  hamlet  of 
Hardshaw-cum-windle,  and  the  several 
townships  of  Windle,  Parr,  Eccleston, 
and  Sutton,  all  in  the  parish  of  Pres¬ 
cot,  in  the  county  palatine  of  Lancas¬ 
ter. 

xiii.  An  Act  to  alter  and  enlarge  the 
powers  of  an  Act  of  the  fiftieth  of  his 
Majesty  king  George  the  Third,  for 
lighting  and  otherwise  improving  the 
streets  and  other  public  places  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Luke,  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex  ;  and  for  placing  under  the 
care  of  the  trustees  certain  roads  inthe 
parish  which  were  lately  turnpike  roads. 

xiv.  An  Act  for  diverting,  altering,  re¬ 
pairing,  maintaining,  and  improving 
the  several  turnpike  roads  within  the 
district  of  Newport,  in  the  county  of 
Monmouth. 

xv.  An  Act  for  repairing  and  otherwise 
improving  the  road  from  Brough  F erry 
to  South  New'bald  Homes,  and  from 
Brough  to  Welton,  in  the  east  riding 
of  the  county  of  York. 

xvi.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  im¬ 
proving  the  road  from  Burford  to 
Banbury,  in  the  county  of  Oxford,  and 
from  Burford  to  the  road  leading  to 
Stow  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  and 
from  Swerford  Gate,  in  the  countv 
of  Oxford,  to  the  road  in  Aynho  in  the 
county  of  Northampton  ;  and  for  mak¬ 
ing  a  new  branch  of  road  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  the  same. 

xvii.  An  Act  for  making  and  main¬ 
taining  a  road  from  New  Windsor  in 
the  county  of  Berks,  to  the  village  of 
Twyford  in  the  parish  of  Hurst,  in  the 
said  county,  and  county  of  \\  ilts. 

xviii.  An  Act  for  repairing  the  road 
leading  out  of  the  Bedford  and  New¬ 
port  Pagnell  turnpike  road  near  Brom- 
lam  Grange  in  the  county  of  Bedford, 
to  Olney  and  other  places  in  the  county 
of  Buckingham. 

xix.  An  Act  for  improving  and  maintain¬ 
ing*  the  road  from  or  near  Mytholm 
Boyd  Bridge,  in  the  west  riding  ol 
the  county  of  York,  communicating 


with  the  road  at  or  near  to  the  sixth 
mile  stone  from  Rochdale  in  the  county 
of  Lancaster. 

xx.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  repair¬ 
ing  and  otherwise  improving  the  road 
from  Doncaster  to  Bawtrv  in  the 

%f 

county  of  York. 

xxi.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  repair¬ 
ing  the  road  from  Downham  Market 
to  Barton,  and  to  a  place  called  the 
Devil’s  Ditch,  all  in  the  county  of 
Norfolk. 

xxii.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  re¬ 
pairing  the  road  leading  from  Borough - 
bridge  in  the  county  of  York,  to  the 
city  of  Durham,  and  for  making  and 
maintaining  certain  deviations  therein. 

xxiii.  An  Act  to  amend  several  Acts 
relating  to  London  Bridge  and  the 
approaches  thereto. 

xxiv.  An  Act  for  making  and  maintaining 
a  reservoir  upon  Bradshaw  Brook  in 
the  townships  of  Turton  and  Entwisle 
in  the  parish  of  Bolton-le-Moors  in 
the  county  of  Lancaster,  for  providing 
a  more  regular  supply  of  water  in 
Bradshaw  Brook  aforesaid,  and  in 
certain  rivers  connected  therewith. 

xxv.  An  Act  to  alter,  amend,  enlarge, 
and  extend  the  powers  of  several  Acts 
passed  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  years  of 
the  reign  of  his  late  Majesty  king 
George  the  Fourth,  for  making  and 
maintaining  the  Clarehce  railway. 

xxvi.  An  Act  to  equalize  the  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  burthens  of  the  parish  of  St.  Mary 
Islington  in  the  county  of  Middlesex  ; 
for  partially  altering  the  application  of 
the  rents  and  profits  of  the  Stone-Fields 
estate  within  the  said  parish  ;  for 
letting  the  pews  in  the  parish  church 
of  Saint  Mary  Islington,  and  the 
chapel  of  ease  thereto  ;  and  for  other 
purposes  connected  therewith. 

xxvii.  An  Act  for  better  supplying  with 
water  the  borough  of  Preston,  and 
part  of  the  township  of  Fishwick  ad¬ 
joining  thereto,  in  the  parish  of  Pres¬ 
ton,  inthe  county  palatine  of  Lancaster. 

xxviii.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  re¬ 
pairing  and  improving  the  roads  lead¬ 
ing  from  Barton  Bridge  into  the 
Manchester  and  Altrincham  turnpike 
road,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster. 

xxix.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  re¬ 
pairing  and  improving  the  road  from 
the  town  of  Cockermouth  to  the  town 
of  Workington,  and  a  branch  of  road 
over  Broughton  High  Bridge,  unto 
and  as  far  as  the  public  highway  lead¬ 
ing  from  the  village  of  Papcastle, 
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towards  and  unto  the  village  of  Great 
Broughton  in  the  county  of  Cumber¬ 
land. 

xxx.  An  Act  for  more  elfectually  re¬ 
pairing  and  improving  the  road  from 
0 diham  in  the  county  of  Southampton , 
to  Farnham  in  the  county  of  Surrey. 

xxxi.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  re¬ 
pairing  the  road  leading  from  Berwick- 
upon-Tweed,  by  Ay  ton  Biidge  and 
Ayton,  to  Dunglas  Bridge,  and  the 
road  from  Billie  Causeway  and  Pres¬ 
ton  Bridge,  to  join  the  said  road  at  or 
near  Houndwood  House  and  Bank- 
house  respectively,  in  the  county  of 
Berwick. 

xxxii.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  re¬ 
pairing  and  improving  the  road  leading 
from  the  Alfreton  turnpike  road  near 
Mansfield,  through  Tibsbelf  and  Nor¬ 
ton,  to  the  Nottingham  turnpike  road 
near  Tansley ,  and  other  roads. connected 
therewith,  in  the  counties  of  Notting¬ 
ham  and  Derby. 

xxxiii.  An  Act  for  repairing  the  road 
from  Birmingham  (through  Elmdon) 
to  Stonebridge  in  the  county  of  War¬ 
wick. 

xxxiv.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  re¬ 
pairing  the  road  from  the  Sessions 
House  in  the  town  of  Buckingham,  to 
Hanwrell  in  the  county  of  Oxford. 

xxxv.  An  Act  for  making  and  maintain¬ 
ing  a  railway  from  the  Cavehill  to  the 
harbour  of  Belfast,  in  the  county  of 
Antrim. 

xxxvi.  An  Act  for  widening  and  improv¬ 
ing  a  part  of  London  Hoad  in  the 
parish  of  Manchester  and  county  of 
Lancaster,  and  also  for  effecting  im¬ 
provements  in  the  streets  and  other 
places  within  the  town  of  Manchester. 

xxxvii.  An  Act  for  lighting  with  gas 
the  city  or  borough  of  Wells  in  the 
county  of  Somerset,  the  liberty  of 
Saint  Andrew,  and  suburbs  of  the  said 
city  or  borough. 

xxxviii.  An  Act  to  enable  the  British 
Commercial  Insurance  Company  to 
sue  and  be  sued  in  the  name  of  one  of 
the  directors  or  of  the  Secretary  for 
the  time  being  of  the  Company. 

xxxix.  An  Act  for  better  governing  and 
regulating  an  institution  in  the  city  of 
Bristol  called  and  known  by  the  name 
of  “  The  Bristol  Asylum  or  School  of 
Industry  for  the  Blind.” 

xl.  An  Act  for  providing  a  town-hall 
and  market-place,  and  regulating  the 
markets,  in  the  town  of  Upton-upon 
Severn  in  the  county  of  Worcester. 


xli.  An  Act  for  extending  the  time  for 
completing  the  additional  bridge  over 
the  river  Dee  in  the  city  of  Chester. 

xlii.  An  Act  to  alter  and  amend  an  Act 
passed  in  the  eleventh  year  of  the 
reign  of  his  late  Majesty  king  George 
the  Fourth,  for  rebuilding  the  bridges 
over  the  rivers  Spey  and  Findhorn, 
for  making  accesses  thereto,  and  for 
making  and  maintaining  certain  new 
roads  in  the  county  of  Elgin,  in  so 
far  as  the  same  regards  the  bridge 
over  the  river  Spey  near  Fochabers  in 
the  said  county  of  Elgin, 

xliii.  An  Act  to  explain  and  amend  two 
Acts,  of  the  fifty-first  year  of  his  late 
Majesty  king  George  the  Third  and 
the  fifth  year  of  his  late  Majesty  king 
George  the  Fourth,  relative  to  the 
Bridgwater  and  Taunton  canal  navi¬ 
gation. 

xliv.  An  Act  for  constructing  and  main¬ 
taining  a  pier  or  harbour  at  Largs  in 
the  county  of  Ayr. 

xlv.  An  Act  for  better  paving,  lighting, 
watching,  and  otherwise  improving 
the  town  of  St.  Leonard  in  the  county 
of  Sussex. 

xlvi.  An  Act  for  enabling  the  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  Railway  Company  to 
make  a  branch  railway,  and  for  amend¬ 
ing  and  enlarging  the  powers  and 
provisions  of  the  several  Acts  relating 
to  such  railway. 

xlvii.  An  Act  for  making  and  maintain¬ 
ing  a  railway  from.  Wadebridge  in 
the  parish  of  Saint  Breoke  to  Wenford 
Bridge,  Saint  Breward,  with  a  colla¬ 
teral  branch  to  the  borough  of  Bodmin 
certain  other  branches,  all  in  the 
countv  of  Cornwall. 

xlviii.  An  Act  for  making  and  maintain¬ 
ing  a  railway  or  tram-road  from  a 
certain  quay  at  Portmadock,  in  the 
parish  of  Ynys-cynhaiarn  in  the  county 
of  Carnarvon,  to  certain  slate  quarries 
called  Rhiw-bryfder  and  Dyflfws,  in 
the  parish  of  Festiniog  in  the  county 
of  Merioneth. 

xlix.  An  Act  to  alter,  amend,  and  enlarge 
the  powers  of  several  Acts  for  making 
and  maintaining  the  Saint  Katharine 
Docks  in  the  county  of  Middlesex. 

1.  An  Act  to  alter  and  enlarge  the  powers 
of  two  Acts,  passed  in  the  fourth  and 
sixth  years  of  the  reign  of  liis  Majesty 
king  George  the  Third,  for  draining 
and  improving  certain  low  grounds  and 
cars  in  Holderness  in  the  east  riding 
of  the  county  of  York. 

li.  An  Act  for  maintaining  several  roads 
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leading  to  and  from  the  town  of  Tam- 
worth  in  the  counties  of  Stafford  and 
Warwick. 

lii.  An  Act  for  making  and  maintaining 
a  turnpike  road  from  Burnt  House  in 
the  parish  of  Lympstone  in  the  county 
of  Devon,  to  Exmouth  in  the  same 
county. 

liii.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  repair- 
ins:  the  road  from  Little  Yarmouth  to 
Blytliburgh,  and  from  Brampton  to 
Halesworth,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk. 

liv.  An  Act  for  better  maintaining  the 
road  leading  from  Ilobeston  Wathan 
to  Saint  Clears,  and  other  roads,  in  the 
counties  of  Pembroke  and  Carmarthen, 
and  for  making  several  branches  from 
such  roads. 

lv.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  repair¬ 
ing  and  improving  the  road  from  New¬ 
castle-under-Lyme  in  the  county  of 
Stafford  to  Drayton  in  Hales,  otherwise 
Market  Drayton  in  the  county  of 
Salop,  and  for  making  new  branches 
and  deviations  of  roads  to  communicate 
therewith. 

lvi.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  repair¬ 
ing,  amending,  and  maintaining  cer¬ 
tain  roads  and  bridges  in  the  county 
of  Berwick. 

lvii.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  repair¬ 
ing*  and  widening  the  road  from  the 
turnpike  road  at  Yinehall  to  Cripp’s 
Corner,  and  from  thence  to  Staplecross, 
and  from  Cripp’s  Corner  to  Taylor’s 
Corner,  in  the  county  of  Sussex,  and 
a  piece  of  road  communicating  there¬ 
with. 

lviii.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  re¬ 
pairing  and  maintaining  the  turnpike 
load  from  or  near  a  place  called  the 
Five  Oaks,  in  the  parish  of  Billings- 
hurst,  to  join  the  Horsham  and  Guild¬ 
ford  turnpike  road  on  Broadbridge 
Heath  in  the  county  of  Sussex. 

lix.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  repair¬ 
ing  the  road  leading  from  bhankhill  m 
the  county  of  Kilkenny  to  the  city  oi 
Waterford. 

lx.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  repair¬ 
ing  and  improving  the  road  from  Con¬ 
way  to  Pwllheli,  and  other  roads 
therein  mentioned,  in  the  counties  ot 
Carnarvon  and  Denbigh. 

lxi.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  impair¬ 
ing  and  improving  the  road  trom 
Bishop  Weannouth  to  Norton  in  the 
county  of  Durham. 

lxii.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  repair¬ 
ing-  the  road  from  Ightham  in  the 
county  of  Kent,  to  the  turnpike  toad 


leading  from  London  to  Maidstone  in 
the  said  county. 

Ixiii.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  re¬ 
pairing  the  road  from  the  city  of 
Norwich  to  Fakenham  in  the  county 
of  Norfolk. 

lxiv.  An  Act  for  making  a  turnpike  road 
from  the  parish  of  Cann  Saint  Rum- 
bold,  near  Shaftesbury  in  the  county 
of  Dorset,  through  Cranbourne  Chase 
and  the  New  Forest,  to  the  Bell  Inn 
at  Brook  in  the  parish  of  Bramshaw  in 
the  county  of  Southampton,  together 
with  two  branches  therefrom. 

Ixv.  An  Act  to  amend  and  render  more 
effectual  certain  Acts  of  the  twenty- 
third  year  of  the  reign  of  his  Majesty 
king  George  the  Second,  and  the  nine¬ 
teenth  year  of  his  Majesty  king  George 
the  Third,  for  the  more  speedy  recovery 
of  small  debts  within  the  Tower 
Hamlets. 

lxvi.  An  Act  for  the  better  regulation 
and  improvement  of  the  united  parishes 
of  Saint  Andrew  Ilolborn  above  the 
bars  and  St.  George  the  Martyr,  in 
the  county  of  Middlesex. 

lxvii.  An  Act  for  making  and  main¬ 
taining  wet  docks  in  the  port  of  Har¬ 
tlepool,  and  a  railway  from  the  said 
docks  into  the  township  of  Moarsley, 
with  certain  branches  therefrom,  all  in 
the  countv  of  Durham. 

lxviii.  An  Act  tor  amending  and  render¬ 
ing  more  effectual  an  Act  of  king 
George  the  Third,  for  improving  the 
pier  and  port  of  Hartlepool  in  the 
county  of  Durham. 

lxix.  An  Act  to  enable  the  company  of 
proprietors  of  the  Manchester,  Bolton, 
and  Bury  canal  navigation  and  railway 
to  alter  some  parts  of  the  said  canal 
navigation,  to  alter  and  amend  the 
line  of  the  said  railway,  to  make  fur¬ 
ther  collateral  branches  thereto  ;  and 
for  amending  the  powers  and  provisions 
of  the  Act  relating  to  the  said  canal 
and  railway. 

lxx.  An  Act  for  enclosing,  draining,  and 
embanking  lands  within  the  parishes 
of  Ruskington  and  Dorring-ton,  and 
the  township  or  hamlet  of  North  Kyme, 
in  the  parish  of  Soutli  Kyme,  all  in  the 
county  of  Lincoln. 

lxxi.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  re¬ 
pairing  the  first  district  of  the  road 
from  Coleshill,  through  the  city  of 
Lichfield  and  the  town  of  Stone,  to  the 
end  of  the  county  of  Stafford  in  the 
road  leading  towards  Chester,  and 
several  other  roads  in  the  comities  of 
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Warwick  and  Stafford  and  city  and 
county  of  the  city  of  Lichfield. 

Ixxii.  An  Act  for  repairing  and  improving 
the  road  from  Ternhili  to  Newport  in 
the  county  of  Salop. 

Ixxiii.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  re¬ 
pairing,  improving,  and  maintaining 
the  road  from  Bawtry  to  Selby  in  the 
west  riding  of  the  county  of  York. 

lxxiv.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  re¬ 
pairing  and  improving  certain  roads 
leading  to  and  through  the  town  of 
Goudhurst  in  the  county  of  Kent. 

lxxv.  An  Act  for  better  maintaining 
certain  roads  within  the  county  of 
Salop  called  “  The  Shawbury  district 
of  roads.” 

lxxvi.  An  Act  for  repairing,  maintaining, 
and  improving  the  road  from  Steven¬ 
age  in  the  county  of  Hertford,  to  Big¬ 
gleswade  in  the  county  of  Bedford, 
and  a  branch  therefrom  to  Arsley  in 
the  said  county  of  Bedford. 

lxxvii.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  re¬ 
pairing  and  maintaining  the  road  from 
Lanfabon  to  Pontymoil,  and  other  roads 
and  bridges  therein  mentioned,  in  the 
counties  of  Glamorgan  and  Monmouth. 

Ixxviii.  An  Act  for  erecting  and  main¬ 
taining  within  the  burgh  of  Hadding¬ 
ton  a  new  court  house,  record  rooms, 
and  other  offices,  for  the  county  of 
Haddington. 

Ixxix  An  Act  for  enlarging  the  church 
of  Saint  Alary  in  the  chapelry  of 
Birkenhead  in  the  county  palatine  of 
Chester. 

lxxx.  An  Act  for  establishing  as  the 
parish  church  the  newly  erected  church 
in  the  parish  of  Saint  Bartholomew 
adjoining  the  city  of  Chichester. 

lxxxi.  An  Act  to  enable  the  Standard 
Life  Assurance  Company  to  sue  and 
be  sued  in  the  name  of  their  manager  ; 
for  confirming  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  said  company  ;  and  for  other 
purposes  relating  thereto. 

lxxxii.  An  Act  for  more  effectually 
making, maintaining, and  repairing  cer¬ 
tain  roads,  with  the  necessary  bridges 
thereon,  in  the  counties  of  Perth, 
Stirling,  and  Forfar. 

lxxxiii.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  re¬ 
pairing  several  roads  leading  from  the 
Bell  in  Stoke  Ferry  in  the  county  of 
Norfolk. 

lxxxiv.  An  Act  for  maintaining  and 
improving  certain  roads  within  the 
counties  of  Worcester  and  Stafford 
called  “The  Dudley  and  Brettell Lane 


district  of  roads,”  and  for  making 
several  branches  from  such  roads. 

Ixxxv.  An  Act  for  improving  certain 
roads  within  the  counties  of  W orcester, 
Salon,  and  Stafford,  called  “  The 
Dudley  and  New  Inn  district  of 
roads.” 

lxxxvi,  An  Act  for  making  and  main¬ 
taining  a  turnpike  road  from  the  town 
of  Doncaster  to  the  town  and  port  of 
Selby  in  the  w  est  riding  of  the  county 
of  York. 

lxxxvii.  An  Act  for  altering  and  amend¬ 
ing  certain  Acts  for  regulating  the 
police  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh  and 
the  adjoining  districts  ;  and  for  other 
purposes  relating  thereto. 

Ixxxviii.  An  Act  for  more  easily  provid¬ 
ing*  compensation  for  the  damage  and 
injury  committed  within  the  city  of 
Bristol  and  county  of  the  same  city 
during  the  late  riots  and  disturbances 
therein. 

Ixxxix.  An  Act  for  repairing,  lighting, 
and  wratching  the  district  of  the  united 
parishes  of  Saint  James  and  Saint 
Paul  in  the  county  of  Gloucester  ;  and 
for  the  care  of  the  poor  thereof. 

xc.  An  Act  for  improving  and  regulating 
the  township  of  Chorlton-upon-Med- 
lock  in  the  county  of  Lancaster. 

xci.  An  Act  for  paving,  lighting,  watch¬ 
ing,  cleansing,  and  improving  the  town 
and  port  of  Hastings  in  the  county  of 
Sussex,  and  for  establishing  and  re¬ 
gulating  markets  therein,  and  supply¬ 
ing  the  inhabitants  thereof  with  water 
and  for  other  purposes. 

xcii.  An  Act  to  accelerate  the  raising  by 
the  Newcastle  upon  Tyne  and  Carlisle 
Railway  Company  of  a  certain  sum 
for  the  more  speedy  prosecution  of 
the  undertaking. 

xciii.  An  Act  for  making  and  maintain¬ 
ing  a  railway  from  the  basin  of  the 
Exeter  canal  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Thomas  the  Apostle  in  the  county  of 
Devon  to  the  Four  Mills  in  the  parish 
of  Crediton  in  the  said  county. 

xciv.  An  Act  for  the  more  effectual 
drainage  of  the  lands  within  Blankney 
Fen,  Blankney  Dales,  Lin  wood  Feii, 
Linwood  Dales,  and  Martin  Fen,  and 
Martin  Dales,  in  the  county  of  Lin¬ 
coln. 

xcv.  An  Act  for  the  better  drainage  of 
certain  lands  in  the  parishes  of  Spald¬ 
ing  and  Pinchbeck  in  the  county  of 
Lincoln,  the  waters  from  which  are 
discharged  by  the  Blue  Gowt  drain. 
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xcvi.  Ail  Act  for  repealing*  parts  of  and 
amending*  and  enlarging  the  powers  of 
other  parts  of  an  Act  for  embanking* 
and  draining  certain  fens  and  low 
lands  in  the  parishes  of  Nocton  and 
Potterhanworth  in  the  county  of  Lin¬ 
coln,  and  in  the  parish  of  Branston  in 
the  county  of  the  city  of  Lincoln, 
xcvii.  An  Act  for  more  effectually  re¬ 
pairing  and  amending  the  Marlborough 
district  of  the  road  from  Swindon  to 
Marlborough,  and  from  Marlborough  to 
Everley,  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  and 
also  the  branch  road  from  the  same  to 
the  present  turnpike  road  from  Ando¬ 
ver  to  Devizes  ;  and  for  making  a  road 
from  the  said  branch  road  at  Colling- 
bourn  Ducis  to  join  the  present  turn¬ 
pike  road  from  Andover  to  Salisbury 
m  the  said  county. 

xcviii.  An  Act  for  repairing*  and  im¬ 
proving  the  road  from  the  great  bridge 
in  the  borough  of  Warwick,  through 
Southam  and  Daventrv,  to  the  town  of 
Northampton. 

xcix.  An  Act  for  repairing  and  improv¬ 
ing  the  roads  from  Prestwich  to  Bury 
and  Batcliffe  in  the  county  palatine 
of  Lancaster. 

c.  An  Act  for  amending  and  enlarging 
the  powers  and  renewing  the  term 
granted  by  certain  Acts  passed  for 
improving  the  communication  between 
the  city  of  Glasgow  and  the  city  of 
Carlisle. 

ci.  An  Act  for  amending  and  continuing* 
the  Acts  relating  to  the  road  from 
Elvan  Foot  in  the  county  of  Lanark 
to  Beatock  Bridge  in  the  county  of 
Dumfries. 

cii.  An  Act  for  better  maintaining  cer¬ 
tain  roads  within  the  county  of  Car¬ 
marthen  called,  “The  Three  Commotts 
district  of  roads,”  and  for  making- 
several  branches,  diversions,  and 
extensions  from  such  roads, 
ciii.  An  Act  for  uniting  the  funds  of  the 
North  and  South  Charitable  Infirmaries 
of  the  city  of  Cork,  and  for  establishing 
in  lieu  of  such  Infirmaries,  one  general 
hospital  for  the  said  city, 
civ.  An  Act  for  erecting  and  maintaining 
a  new  court  house  and  public  offices 
for  the  county  of  Inverness, 
cv.  An  Act  for  better  regulating  the 


pilotage  of  the  port  of  Kingston-upon- 
llull  and  of  the  river  Humber,  and 
for  other  purposes  relating*  thereto, 
cvi.  An  Act  for  better  paving,  lighting, 
watching,  cleansing,  and  otherwise 
improving*  the  city  of  Exeter  and 
county  of  the  same  city, 
cvii.  An  Act  to  make  more  effectual 
provisions  for  lighting,  cleansing,  and 
watching  the  city  of  Londonderry,  and 
to  amend  several  Acts  relating  to  the 
said  city. 

cviii.  An  Act  for  discharging  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  township  of  Ossett- 
cum-Gawthorpe  in  the  parish  of  Dews¬ 
bury  in  the  county  of  York  from  the 
custom  of  grinding  corn,  grain,  and 
malt  at  certain  water  corn-mills  in  the 
townships  of  Wakefield  and  Horburv. 
and  in  the  parish  of  Sandal  in  the  said 
county  ;  and  for  making  compensation 
to  the  proprietor  of  the  said  mills, 
cix.  An  Act  for  maintaining  certain 
roads  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
towns  of  Beverly,  of  Kingston-upon- 
IIull,  and  of  North  Cave,  called  “  The 
Beverly,  Ilessle,  and  North  Cave 
turnpike  roads.” 

cx.  An  Act  for  establishing  a  general 
cemetery  for  the  interment  of  the  dead 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis, 
cxi.  An  Act  for  consolidating  the  several 
shares  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Glou¬ 
cester  and  Berkley  canal  company, 
and  for  convertins*  the  interests  of  the 

O 

several  parties  holding*  debentures, 
annuities,  and  optional  notes  into 
shares  ;  and  for  altering  and  enlarging 
the  powers  of  the  several  Acts  passed 
for  making  and  maintaining  the  said 
canal. 

cxii.  An  Act  for  providing  for  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  a  claim  in  respect  of  monies 
advanced  by  the  late  James  Hodges 
esq.  on  security  of  the  lands  of  the 
late  Zemindar  of  Nozeed  and  Musta- 
phanagur,  in  the  district  of  Fort  St. 
George  in  the  East  Indies,  now  under 
the  government  of  the  Hon.  the  East 
India  Company. 

cxiii.  An  Act  to  amend  and  enlarge  the 
powers  of  an  Act  for  establishing 
Portman  Market  within  the  county  of 
Middlesex. 
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PRICES  OF  STOCKS  in  each  Month  in  1832, 


Highest  and  Lowest. 
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AVERAGE  PRICES  OF  BRITISH  CORN. 


FROM  THE  RETURNS. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Ry 

e. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

s. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

5. 

d . 

S. 

d. 

January  20 . 

59 

5 

35 

8 

21 

4 

36 

4 

35 

7 

37 

3 

February  22  ... 

59 

7 

35 

7 

21 

7 

36 

1 

37 

9 

37 

6 

March  28 . . 

59 

0 

34 

4 

21 

2 

34 

10 

34 

7 

36 

5 

April  18  . 

59 

5 

34 

5 

21 

2 

34 

5 

34 

5 

35 

0 

May  20  ......... 

61 

5 

34 

3 

21 

3 

33 

11 

34 

9 

34 

3 

June  15  . . 

61 

11 

33 

7 

21 

5 

35 

0 

35 

5 

34 

8 

July25 . 

62 

8 

33 

2 

21 

4 

35 

4 

35 

8 

35 

3 

August  29  . 

63 

5 

33 

1 

21 

2 

36 

4 

36 

5 

38 

0 

September  29... 

61 

7 

33 

1 

20 

6 

35 

10 

36 

7 

37 

9 

October  17 . 

57 

5 

33 

5 

19 

6 

34 

6 

36 

8 

39 

3 

November  28... 

52 

5 

29 

11 

18 

8 

33 

0 

34 

10 

38 

5 

December  26 ... 

53 

7 

30 

11 

18 

10 

33 

2 

34 

6 

38 

7 

AVERAGE  PRICES  OF  HAY  V  LOAD. 


January. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

3  10  0 
to 

4  0  0 

3  10  0 
to 

4  0  0 

2  15  0 
to 

4  4  0 

2  18  0 
to 

4  15  0 

3  10  0 
to 

4  15  0 

4  5  0 
to 

4  15  0 

July. 

August. 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

3  0  0 

to 

4  10  0 

2  5  0 
to 

4  4  0 

3  0  0 
to 

4  15  0 

2  15  0 
to 

3  15  0 

3  0  0 

to 

4  0  0 

3  3  0 
t 

3  15  0 

AVERAGE  PRICES  OF  BUTCHER’S  MEAT. 


Average  Prices  per  Stone  of  8  lb.  in  Smitlifield  Market,  in  1832. 


Beef. 

Mutton. 

Veal. 

Pork. 

Lamb. 

s . 

d.  s. 

s. 

d. 

5. 

« 

d. 

S» 

f/*  s  • 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Jan  ... 

3 

0  to  4 

4 

4 

0  to  5 

0 

4 

6  to  5 

0 

4 

0  to  5 

4 

0 

0  to  0 

0 

Feb.... 

3 

4  to  4 

2 

4 

6  to  5 

0 

4 

0  to  5 

6 

5 

4  to  5 

8 

0 

0  to  0 

0 

March 

3 

4  to  4 

0 

4 

4  to  4 

10 

4 

6  to  5 

4 

5 

2  to  5 

2 

0 

0  to  0 

0 

April 

3 

0  to  3 

10 

4 

0  to  4 

8 

4 

6  to  5 

2 

4 

4  to  5 

4 

5 

0  to  6 

0 

May... 

3 

2  to  3 

10 

3 

10  to  4 

10 

3 

8  to  4 

10 

4 

0  to  5 

0 

4 

8  to  5 

8 

June... 

3 

4  to  4 

2 

4 

4  to  5 

0 

4 

4  to  5 

0 

4 

4  to  5 

2 

5 

0  to  6 

0 

July... 

2 

10  to  4 

0 

3 

0  to  4 

8 

4 

0  to  4 

8 

4 

0  to  4 

10 

4 

6  to  5 

6 

Aug... 

2 

4  to  4 

0 

2 

8  to  4 

6 

4 

6  to  4 

8 

4 

0  to  4 

6 

4 

0  to  5 

4 

Sept... 

3 

6  to  3 

8 

3 

0  to  4 

6 

3 

8  to  4 

0 

4 

6  to  5 

6 

4 

0  to  4 

8 

Oct.... 

3 

0  to  4 

0 

4 

0  to  4 

8 

4 

0  to  4 

8 

4 

4  to  5 

2 

0 

0  to  0 

0 

Nov. 

3 

6  to  3 

8 

3 

0  to  4 

6 

3 

8  to  4 

0 

4 

6  to  5 

6 

4 

0  to  4 

8 

Dec. 

2 

1 0  to  4 

8 

3 

0  to  5 

0 

3 

4  to  5 

2 

5 

0  to  5 

6 

4 

0  to  4 

8 
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BILLS  OF  MORTALITY,  from  December  14,  1831, 

to  December  11,  1832. 


.  ,  i  S  Males. .  13,504  )  nH, 
Christened  Females  13,470  S  26,9/4 


Buried 


(Males..  14,280 
(  Females  14,326 


28,606 


Increase  in  the  Burials  reported  this  year  3269. 
Whereof  have  died. 


Stillborn  . 912 

Under  two  years  of  age  .  5443 

Between  two  and  five  ..........  2678 

Five  and  ten . 1270 

Ten  and  twenty . 1113 

Twenty  and  thirty  ............  2215 

Thirty  and  forty  . .  2749 

Forty  and  fifty  . . 3086 


Fifty  and  sixty  . .  . .  3041 

Sixty  and  seventy .  2949 

Seventy  and  eighty  .  2194 

Eighty  and  ninety .  848 

Ninety  and  a  hundred  . .  105 

One  hundred  .  1 

One  hundred  and  three  .  1 

One  hundred  and  eight  . .  1 


Increase  in  the  Burials  reported  this  Year,  3269. 


Table  of  the  Number  of  Bankrupts  &  Declarations  of  Insolvency. 


Bankrupts. 

Declarations 
of  Insolvency. 

Jarmarv  . . . 

129 

22 

Fehruarv  . . . . 

136 

13 

March  . . . .  . . 

131 

10 

April........... . 

99 

15 

May  ... . . . . . 

160 

6 

June  . . . 

Julv  . . . . . 

125 

104 

17 

12 

August . . . 

85 

6 

September  . . . 

61 

9 

October . 

101 

18 

November . . . 

128 

23 

December . 

106 

6 

1365 

157 

METEOROLOGICAL  TABLE  for  1832. 


Barometer. 

Thermometer. 

Month. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Lowest 

January 

30*446 

29  131 

53 

30 

February 

30*528 

29-131 

53 

34 

March . . 

30*292 

29*334 

54 

32 

April  .. 

30*398 

29*186 

63 

36 

May. . . . 

30*419 

29*172 

68 

40 

June  .  . . 

30*202 

29*360 

73 

45 

July. . . . 

30*407 

29*654 

71 

50 

August. . 

30*195 

29*254 

71 

48 

Septem. 

30*436 

29*610 

65 

47 

October. 

30*322 

2y*110 

64 

44 

Novem. 

30-434 

29*328 

58 

38 

Decern . 

30*542 

29  545 

56 

37 

30-542 

29*110 

73 

30 

Pluvia- 

meter. 

Prevailing  Winds. 

Inches. 

3*200 

S.  E. 

2*3  JO 

N.E. 

4*470 

N.E. 

2*905 

N.E. 

4*225 

N.E. 

2*520 

N.  W. 

2*105 

N.E. 

5*815 

W. 

0*985 

N.W. 

3*625 

s.w. 

6*890 

N.W. 

6*095 

w. 

45-145 

N.E. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  OXFORD. 

EXAMINATIONS,  term-hfaschal,  1832. 

In  Lite  vis  Humanioribus . 


Classis  I. 

John  S.  Brewer,  Queen's . 

Francis  H.  Doyle,  Christ  Church. 
Frederick  Rogers,  Oriel. 

Classis  II. 

Charles  W.  Borrett,  Magdalen. 
Reginald  E.  Coplestone,  Exeter . 
William.  W.  Fowler,  Pembroke. 
Thomas  James,  Christ  Church . 
John  Kettle,  Lincoln. 

Charles  E.  Lefroy,  Christ  Church . 
Alfred  Menzies,  Trinity. 

William  Richardson,  JVadham . 
William  W.  Stoddart,  St.  John's. 
Edward  P.  Vaughan,  Balliol. 

Classis  III. 

Thomas  Batchelor,  Magdalen  Hall. 
Henry  Blackall,  Christ  Church . 
Thomas  Calvert,  Queen's . 

Thomas  Dond,  do. 

Patrick  D.  Hadow,  Balliol . 

George  D.  Johnson,  St.  John's. 
Henry  Jones,  Jesus. 

Charles  M.  A.  Martelli,  Trinity. 


Richard  Prichard,  Jesus. 

John  Rowlandson,  Queen's. 

Joseph  Salt,  Balliol. 

Thomas  H.  Sotheby,  New  Inn  Hall. 
Hugh  E.  Strickland,  Oriel. 

George  Thistlethwayte,  Brase?i-nose. 
William  Wayman,  Exeter. 

Francis  B.  Wright,  Queen's. 

Charles  P.  Wyatt,  Christ  Church. 
Henry  T.  Young,  Balliol. 

Classis  IV. 

Frederick  Anson,  Christ  Church. 
Godfrey  T.  Baker,  do. 

Hon.  Charles  B.  Bernard,  Balliol. 
James  R.  Burgess,  Oriel. 

James  Burnett,  Edmund  Hall. 

Daniel  Debondrey,  Magdalen  Hall. 
James  F.  Ferrier,  Magdalen . 
j  John  Kent,  JVadham. 

Henry  N.  Loring,  Exeter. 

Joseph  Martin,  Jesus. 

George  B.  Rogers,  Pembroke. 

Edward  M.  Stanley,  JVorcester.  i 
Alex.  John  Sutherland,  Christ  Church. 
Arthur  W.  Tooke,  St.  Alban  Hall. 

Bo  wye  r  Vaux,  Trinity. 


In  Disciplims  Malhematicxs  ct  Physicis. 


Classis  I. 

H  enry  Jones,  Jesus. 

Charles  Lefroy,  Christ  Church . 
Frederick  Rogers,  Oriel. 

Edward  P.  Vaughan,  Balliol. 

Classis  II. 

Alfred  Menzies,  Trinity. 

TERM — MICHAELMAS,  1832 

Classis  I. 

Thomas  W.  Allies,  JVadham. 

Lord  Boscawen,  Christ  Church. 

Hon.  James  Bruce,  do. 

Stephen  C.  Denison,  Balliol. 

John  D  Giles,  Corpus. 

William  H.  Lushington,  Oriel. 

Charles  Marriott,  Balliol. 

George  B.  Maule,  Christ  Church. 
Nutcombe  Oxnam,  Exeter. 

Henry  Wall,  St.  Alban  Hall. 


Classis  IV. 

Godfrey  T.  Baker,  Christ  Church. 
Henry  B.  Crommelin,  Magdalen  Hall . 
Daniel  Deboudry,  do. 

Henry  N.  Loring,  Exeter 


In  Liter  is  Humanioribus. 

Classis  II. 

t 

James  W.  M.  Berry,  Brasen-nose. 
George  Cardew,  Exeter. 

William  Laxton,  Trinity. 

Alfred  J.  P.  Lutwyehe,  Queen's. 
Richard  G.  Macmullen,  Corpus. 
George  H.  Somerset,  St.  Mary  Hall. 
William  Spoones,  Oriel. 

Charles  Thornton,  Christ  Church . 
Samuel  H.  Walker,  Balliol. 

Ellis  Were,  Queen's. 
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Classis  III. 

Ralph  Barnes,  Christ  Church . 

Hen.  F.  Cheshire,  Wadham . 

George  T.  Clare,  St.  John's. 

William  E.  Elwell,  University . 
William  Froude,  Oriel. 

William  Harrison,  Brasen-nose . 
Edmund  B.  Larken,  Trinity. 

James  W.  Macdonald,  Christ  Church . 
John  B.  Monck,  Brasen-nose. 

Arthur  B.  Orlebar,  Lincoln. 

William  Pearson,  University . 

Classis  IV. 

Arthur  H.  D.  Acland,  Christ  Church • 
Thomas  F.  Barrow,  St.  Alba?i  Hall . 
John  Bramall,  Exeter. 

Thomas  Carter,  Worcester. 

Marquis  of  Douglas,  Christ  Church. 


Edmund  S.  Ensor,  Brasen-nose. 
George  Gorrick,  University . 

Fras.  Glory,  Christ  Church. 

Henry  Hilton,  Worcester. 

Edward  Hinxman,  Exeter . 

George  Hodson,  Exeter  Hall. 
William  Hooker,  Pembroke. 

James  R.  Hope,  Christ  Church . 
William  Hornby,  do. 

Thomas  Hughan,  Balliol. 

Charles  Leslie,  Christ  Church. 

Rd.  T.  P.  Pulteney,  Trinity. 

Robert  F.  Rickards,  Balliol . 

George  Rushout,  Christ  Church. 
Robert  Serjeant,  Magdalen  Hall. 
John  L.  Spencer,  Worcester. 

George  S.  Stanley,  Christ  Church. 
Richard  J.  Uniacke,  St.  Alban  Hall. 
Thomas  H.  Whorwood,  Magdalen . 
Robert  Williams,  Oriel. 


In  Disciplinis  Mathematicis  et  Physicis. 


Classis  I. 

George  Cardew,  Exeter. 

William  Froude,  Oriel. 

Thomas  A.  Maberly,  Christ  Church. 
George  B.  Maule,  do. 

Arthur  B.  Orlebar,  Lincoln. 

Robert  F.  Rickards,  Balliol . 

Classis  II. 

Arthur  H.  D.  Acland, Christ  Church. 


Thomas  Hughan,  Balliol. 
Charles  Marriott,  do. 

Samuel  Walker,  do. 

Classis  IV. 

F.  W.  Wykeham  Martin,  Balliol. 
Robert  Williams,  Oriel. 


CHANCELLOR'S  PRIZES. 


Latin  Essay.—' uDe  Stoicorum  Disciplina T.  L.  Claughton,  Trinity * 

English  Essay  — u  The  Study  of  Different  Languages ,  as  it  relates  to  the  Human 
Mind."  B.  Harrison,  Christ  Church. 


POETICAL  PRIZES. 

Latin.— <l  Attila. "  John  Thomas,  Trinity. 

English.  —  “  Staffa."  Roundell  Palmer,  Trinity. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE 


Wranglers. 


Heath 

Trinity. 

Lain  g 

John's. 

Cotterill 

John's. 

West 

Trinity . 

Hamilton 

Trinity. 

Russell 

Caius . 

Cookson 

Peter's. 

Shorting 

Peter's. 

Bromly 

J  obi's. 

[ATICAL  TRIPOS, 

1832. 

M.  A.  Trinity. 

,  M.A.  Corpus • 

Rowlands 

Queen's . 

Hawtrey 

Trinity . 

Simpson 

Sidney. 

Eyres 

Cains. 

Webster 

Trinity 

Chapman 

Jesus. 

Ottley 

Caius. 

Nind 

Peter's . 

Davidson 

Christ's . 

Milne 

John's. 

1832. 
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Ds.  Hoare 
Evans 
Pinckney 
Hodgson 
Browne 
Ray 
Potts 
Power 
West 

Cotesworth 

Francis 

Lloyd 

Considine 

Mendell 

Alford 

George 

Senior 

Ds.  Grove 
Daniel 
Mad  di  son 
Lushington 
Fysh 
Shurt 
Crawford 
Williams 
Borton 
Thompson 
Holmes 
Bridge  man 
Venables  • 
Brade 
Golding 
Bland  )  ^ 

Grant  $  ^ 
Allen 
Forster  ) 
Martin  > 
Ebden 
Tottenhan 
Harnard 
Martin 


Trinity . 
Cains . 
Trinity . 


Mi 


Emmanuel . 

Peters. 

Trinity. 

Clare. 

Peter’s . 
Peter's. 
John’s . 
Emmanuel. 
John’s. 
Catherine 
Trinity. 
John’s . 

Opt  hues. 

Pembroke. 
John’s . 

Jesus. 

Trinity. 

Queen’s. 

Christ’s . 

Caius. 

Trinity. 

Caius. 

Trinity. 

Emmanuel. 

Peter’s. 

Jesus. 

John’s. 

Queen’s. 

S  Trinity. 

2  Queen's. 

Trinity. 

5  Catherine. 

I  Queen’s. 
Trinity  Hall. 
Trinity. 
Corpus. 
John’s. 


Ludlam 

Scott 

Wright 

Hailstone  )  ^ 
Hirst  )  ^ 
Skally 
Porter 
Bowstead 
Bell 

RadclifFe 
Shadwell 


JEt 


Peter’s. 
Trinity . 
John’s. 

(  Trinity. 

\  Pembroke . 
Christ’s. 
Caius. 
John’s . 

J  Corpus. 
John’s. 
John’s 


Wentworth  Fitzwilliam,  ?  rr  .  .. 
Hon.  W.  C.  $  Trinity. 

Wilkinson  Christ’s. 

Adams  Caius. 

Spencer  Christ’s. 

Junior  Optimes 


Ds.  Broad  hurst 
Fitzherbert 
Ho  worth 
Morrison 
Dickinson 
G  alii  chan 
Cottom 
Chapman 
Dobson 
Gibbs 
Wills 

Thompson 
Christie 
Brown 
Skirrovv 
Upcher 
Beadon 

Clarke  r  ^ 
Richardson  $  ' 
Panting 
Read  >  — 

Wray  $ 
Chapman 
Shilleto 


Magdalen . 
Queen’s. 
Queen’s. 
Trinity. 
Trinity. 
John’s. 
Catherine. 
Corpus . 
Trinity. 
Queen’s. 
Queen’s. 
Christ’s. 
Trinity. 
Magdalen. 
Trinity. 
Trinity. 
John’s. 

J  John’s. 

Trinity. 
John’s. 

S  Magdalen. 
J  ohn’s. 

I  Err  S  Trinity- 
J  f  2  Trinity . 


Classical  Tripos,,  1832. 


Examiners. 


Rob.  Wilson  Evans,  M.  A.  Trinity. 
John  Fred.  Isaacson,  M.  A.  John's. 
Benj.  Hall  Kennedy,  M.  A.  John’s. 
Connop  Thirl  well,  M.  A.  Trinity. 


First  Class. 

Forster 

Catherine . 

Lushington 

Trinity. 

Ludlam 

Peter's. 

Shilleto 

Trinity. 

Second  Class. 

Dobson 

Trinity. 

Fitzherbert 

Queen’s. 

Thompson 

Trinity. 

Brade 

John  s. 

Venables 

Jesus. 

Bromby 

John’s. 

Wray 

John’s. 

Martin 

John’s . 

Broadhurst 

Magdalen. 

Panting 

John’s. 

Alford 

Trinity . 

Chapman 

Trinity. 

Heath 

Grey,  Hon.  John 

Trinity. 

Trinity. 

Wentworth  Fitzwilliam,  }  m  •  •. 
Hon.  W.  C.  ’\Tnmty 
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B  orton  Cains. 

Third  Class. 

Ds.  Power  Clare . 

Browne  Emmanuel. 

Hodgson  Sidney. 


Considine 

Bowstead 

Christie 

Grove 


Fysh 


Johns . 
Johns. 
Trinity . 
Pembroke . 
Queen's. 


CHANCELLOR’S  MEDALLISTS,  1832. 


E.  L.  Lushington  Trinity . 

W.  H.  Thompson  Trinity • 

CHANCELLOR’S  PRIZE. 

W.  C.  Kinglake  Trinity. 

SIR  W.  BROWNE’S  MEDALS. 


Strode  l Jas’  Hild?ftrd  Christ's. 
Epigrams  — Wm.  Nicholson  Christ's. 

PORSON  PRIZE. 


Henry  Lushington  Trinity  % 

SEATONIAN  PRIZE. 


T.  E.  Hankinson  Corpus • 
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LAW  CASES  AND  NARRATIVES. 


Old  Bailey,  Jan.  6. 

Before  Mr.  Justice  Park  and  Mr. 

Justice  J.  Parke. 

Edward  Cook,  aged  50,  and 
Eliza  Cook,  aged  38,  were  placed 
at  the  bar,  indicted  for  the  wilful 
murder  of  Caroline  Walsh,  on  the 
19th  of  August  last.  The  female 
prisoner  was  charged  with  causing 
the  death  of  the  deceased,  by  violent¬ 
ly  squeezing  her  neck,  breast,  sto¬ 
mach,  and  nostrils,  until  suffoca¬ 
tion  ensued  •  and  the  male  prisoner 
was  charged  with  aiding  and 
abetting  in  the  said  murder. 

The  first  witness  called  was 
Edward  Cook,  the  son  of  the  pri¬ 
soners.  As  he  passed  by  the  bar 
where  they  stood,  they  looked 
sternly  at  him,  and  the  mother 
asked  whether  u  he  had  come  there 
to  tell  any  more  lies?” 

Edward  Cook,  examined. — Is  in 
Aldgate  charity  school ;  goes  back¬ 
ward  and  forward  to  the  school 
every  morning  and  night,  and 
comes  home  to  his  meals.  In  Au¬ 
gust  last  was  living  in  Goodman’s 
Yard,  Whitechapel,  in  a  single 
room,  the  garret.  Knows  Ann 
Butin  ;  has  seen  an  old  woman, 
a  relation  of  hers,  in  her  company; 
believes  the  old  woman  used  to 
sleep  with  Ann  Butin.  The  old 

woman  used  to  carrv  a  basket  about 

* 

the  streets  with  matches  in  it. 
On  a  Friday  in  August  witness 
saw  the  old  woman  in  his  father’s 
room ;  remembers  Ann  Butin 
coming  to  inquire  at  his  father’s 
house;  thinks  Ann  Butin  came 


on  the  same  day  as  the  old  woman ; 
first  saw  the  old  woman  in  the 
afternoon  at  five,  after  returning 
from  school.  Witness’s  mother  and 
father  were  in  the  room  with  her. 
They  were  drinking  beer,  and  some 
coffee  was  made  about  nine  o’clock. 
The  usual  time  of  taking  coffee  or 
tea  at  home  was  five  or  six  o’clock. 
The  old  woman  took  one  cup  of 
coffee,  and  afterwards  laid  herself 
on  the  bed  ;  did  not  notice 
whether  she  went  to  sleep  or  not. 
In  about  half  an  hour  after,  saw 
his  mother  go  towards  the  old 
woman,  and  clap  her  hand  on  her 
mouth,  and  keep  it  there,  perhaps 
for  half  an  hour.  She  put  the 
other  hand  somewhere  about  the 
chest.  His  mother  leaned  over 
the  woman  at  the  time.  Witness 
observed  the  woman’s  eyes  rolling 
— he  believed  after  his  mother  took 
her  hands  off.  He  was  certain 
it  w  as  when  his  mother  took 
her  hands  off.  Never  saw  the  old 
woman  speak  or  move  after.  Has 
seen  two  or  three  dead  persons ; 
the  old  woman  appeared  to  him  to 
be  dead.  Believes  his  father  went 
to  the  window  before  his  mother 
went  up  to  the  woman.  The  win¬ 
dow  was  opened  by  his  father,  he 
believed  after  the  drinking  of  the 
coffee.  Whilst  witness  was  looking 
at  his  mother,  he  could  also  see 
his  father.  Witness  had  his  back 
to  the  fire,  and  the  window  oppo¬ 
site  him.  The  bed,  which  was 
not  very  high  from  the  ground, 
stood  between  the  fire  and  the 
window.  Heard  his  mother  say 
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something  about  an  hospital  ;  does 

not  know  whether  she  spoke  to  the 

old  woman  or  his  father.  Neither 

of  them  gave  any  answer.  Did 

not  hear  his  father  say  anything 

in  the  course  of  the  evening*.  His 

mother  carried  the  old  woman  out 

of  the  room,  like  a  baby  in  her 

arms.  His  father  came  round  the 

bed  to  the  fire,  about  half  an  hour 

before  his  mother  carried  the  old 

woman  away.  Witness  went  to 

bed  about  twelve  o’clock,  and  did 

not  see  his  mother  any  more  that 

* 

night.  He  awoke  in  the  night, 
and  heard  some  screaming,  but 
would  not  say  whether  this  occurred 
on  Friday  or  Saturday.  He  rose 
at  seven  o’clock.  Saw  his  mother 
in  the  room,  but  does  not  recollect 
having  seen  his  father.  About  five 
minutes  before  eight  o’clock  went 
down  to  the  cellar.  Some  person 
had  told  him  that  there  were  ducks 
there,  and  he  went  to  look  for 
them.  Went  to  the  part  of  the 
cellar  where  the  stairs  stand ;  it  is 
rather  darker  there  than  in  the 
other  parts.  There  is  a  corner  over 
which  the  stairs  ran.  Witness  saw 
a  sack  in  the  corner,  and  some 
hair  hanging  out  of  it.  The  sack 
appeared  to  be  tied  round  the  top 
with  some  string,  but  not  tied 
close.  The  hair  was  black  and 
gray.  Saw  his  mother  take  a  sack 
from  under  the  bed;  but  is  not 
sure  whether  it  was  that  day  or  af¬ 
terwards.  Believes  the  sack  he  saw 
in  the  cellar  was  the  same.  On 
Saturday  night  saw  his  mother 
going  down  Goodman’s  yard,  be¬ 
tween  eleven  and  twelve  o’clock. 
She  was  carrying  a  sack  across  her 
shoulders,with  somcthingapparent- 
ly  in  it. 

Cross-examined.  —  Witness  was 
twelve  years  old  last  Christmas. 
Cannot  say  how  he  recollected  that 
this  affair  took  place  on  a  Friday 


in  August.  Never  mentioned  this 
matter  to  any  person  lodginginthe 
same  house.  Went  to  the  school 
on  Saturday  morning,  after  having 
been  in  the  cellar.  Saw  no  other 
person  in  the  room  on  Saturday, 
but  his  father  and  mother  and  the 
old  woman.  Does  not  recollect 
speaking  to  his  father  at  all.  Next 
morning  witness  went  to  the  cellar 
for  the  purpose  of  using  the  privy, 
but  did  not  use  it.  The  place 
where  the  sack  lay  under  the  stairs 
was  darkish,  but  positively  swears 
that  he  could  see  that  the  hair 
protruding  from  the  sack  was  black 
and  gray.  He  does  not  know 
where  he  was,  when  he  saw  his 
mother  carrying  the  sack  in  Good¬ 
man’s  yard  ;  but  he  believes  he 
was  at  the  window  of  his  room, 
which  was  three  stories  high,  and 
the  hour  was  eleven  at  night.  The 
cellar  and  privy  were  common  to 
every  person  lodging  in  the  same 
house.  Did  not  examine  the 
sack. 

Re-examined.  —  Witness  would 
not  have  seen  the  sack,  if  he  had 
gone  direct  to  the  privy  and  back. 
The  cellar  is  lighted  by  a  window, 
which  has  a  shutter  to  it.  Thinks 
that  the  shutter  was  open,  when 
he  went  into  the  cellar.  Thinks 
he  has  given  a  different  account  of 
this  occurrence  before.  Thinks  he 
told  the  magistrate  that  the  woman 
was  alive  on  Saturday  morning. 
He  said  so,  because  he  did  not  like 
to  tell  the  truth. 

Mr.  Henry  Reynolds,  a  surgeon. 
— Had  heard  the  account  given  by 
the  preceding  witness  of  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  old  woman  was 
treated  :  such  treatment  was  suffi¬ 
cient  to  cause  death  by  suffocation. 
The  motion  of  the  eyes  might  be 
produced  by  suffocation.  It  is  ge¬ 
nerally  the  last  motion  of  life. 

* 

A  plan  of  the  room  and  cellar 
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was  handed  to  a  surveyor,  who 
swore  that  they  were  correctly 
drawn.  The  room  was  eleven  feet 
eleven  inches  from  the  lire  to  the 
window,  and  lengthways  thirteen 
feet.  The  bedstead  in  the  room 
was  six  feet  long  and  four  feet  two 
inches  broad.  The  light  thrown 
into  the  cellar  by  the  window  was 
obstructed  by  the  stairs. 

On  cross-examination,  the  sur¬ 
veyor  stated,  that  the  place  under 
the  stairs  was  darker  than  in  other 
places :  but  after  being  in  the 
cellar  the  eye  became  accustomed 
to  the  place,  and  could  distinguish 
any  thing  lying  under  the  stairs. 

Edward  Cook  was  recalled,  and, 
in  answer  to  a  question,  stated  that 
he  did  not  suspect  what  his  mother 
was  doing,  when  she  placed  her 
hand  on  the  old  woman.  Did  not 
see  his  mother  take  any  clothes  off 
the  woman.  Heard  his  mother 
say  something  about  some  hospital 
but  does  not  know  what.  Said 
before  the  magistrate  that  his 
mother  told  him  herself  on  Sunday 
morning  that  she  took  the  body  to 
the  London  Hospital.  Witness 
still  declared  that  his  mother  did 
tell  him  so  on  Sunday  morning. 

Elizabeth  Jones.  —  In  August 
last,  she  kept  a  house  in  Goodman’s 
yard,  in  which  the  prisoners 
lodged.  J’he  privy,  in  the  cellar, 
was  not  much  frequented,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  great  quantity  of 
rats.  There  was  another  privy, 
not  in  the  cellar,  which  was 
used  by  the  inmates.  The  window 
of  the  cellar  was  generally  opened 
about  seven  o’clock.  Remembers 
an  old  woman  coming  to  the  house 
at  ten  o’clock  on  the  19th  of 
August.  She  was  a  tall  person  ; 
but  witness  did  not  see  her  face. 
She  had  on  a  dark  stuff  gown,  a 
light  blue  shawl,  and  a  black  wil¬ 
low  bonnet :  her  feet  were  through 


her  stockings,  and  she  wore  shoes. 
Witness,  on  her  first  examination, 
described  the  shawl  to  be  an  old 
dark  one;  but,  upon  recollection, 
knows  that  the  colour  was  light 
blue.  Every  thing  behind  the 
woman  appeared  tidy;  but  witness 
did  not  see  her  face. 

Ann  Butin. — In  August  last,  she 
had  a  grandmother  of  the  name  of 
CarolineWalsh,  whowaseighty-four 
years  of  age,  and  very  tall.  She 
was  a  robust  and  hearty  woman. 
She  lodged  with  witness  in  July 
last,  and  got  her  living  by  selling 
tapes  and  laces,  which  she  carried 
in  a  basket.  She  was  very  cleanly 
in  her  appearance.  She  last  saw 
her  on  the  19th  of  August.  She 
then  wore  a  dark  gown  and  light 
blue  shawl,  with  part  of  the  colour 
washed  out,  also  a  black  willow 
bonnet,  broken  in  the  crown,  and 
pinned  with  two  pins.  Her  petti¬ 
coat  was  made  of  figured  stuff. 
It  had  the  pattern  of  a  leaf.  She 
had  an  old  shift,  very  much  pieced, 
but  of  a  good  colour,  also  a  pair  of 
gray  worsted  knit  stockings.  Wit¬ 
ness  knitted  those  stockings,  which 
were  quite  different  from  what  are 
sold  in  shops.  They  were  very  much 
broken  at  the  heel,  and  had  been 
mended.  She  had  on  a  small  pair 
of  men’s  shoes,  which  were  too 
large  for  her,  and  by  slipping  wore 
out  the  stockings  at  the  heel. 
Shortly  before  the  19th  of  August 
witness  had  obtained  a  lodging  for 
her  grandmother  at  Mrs.  Shaw’s. 
Witness  made  a  pocket  for  her, 
which  she  wore  on  the  19th  of 
August.  Witness  saw  her  grand¬ 
mother  on  the  19th  of  August, 
about  twelve  o’clock  in  the  day* 
Saw  her  again  at  five  0  clock,  in 
the  street,  and  then  found  out  that 
she  was  going  to  Cook’s.  On  that 
day  witness  had  called  at  Cook’s 
at  twelve  o’clock.  Saw  a  bundle 
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tied  up  in  the  room,  and  found  it 
to  contain  her  grandmother’s  night 
gown  and  night  cap,  small  mattress, 
a  rug  and  sheet.  Knows  it  was 
the  19th  of  August,  because  that 
was  the  day  on  which  her  sister’s 
child  went  to  nurse.  Saw  the  boy 
Cook  there.  He  was  in  the  daily 
habit  of  seeing  her  grandmother. 
Left  a  message  with  the  boy  for 
her  grandmother.  At  five  o’clock 
met  her  grandmother  in  Cutler- 
street,  and  was  angry  with  her  for 
going  to  Cook’s.  Had  tried  to 
persuade  her  not  to  go  there.  Ap¬ 
pointed  with  her  to  call  at  Cook’s 
next  morning,  and  told  her  not  to 
go  out  till  witness  came.  Her 
grandmother  agreed  not  to  go  out. 
Mrs.  Cook  had  frequently  said  that 
she  wished  witness’s  grandmother 
to  come  and  lodge  with  her.  Has 
never  seen  her  grandmother  since 
the  time  she  parted  from  her  in 
Cutler-street.  At  nine  o’clock  next 
morning  witness  wTent  to  Mrs. 
Cook’s.  Sawr  the  female  prisoner  in 
the  room.  Witness  asked  her  where 
the  old  lady  was ;  the  prisoner  told 
her  that  she  had  just  gone.  Witness 
said  that  she  was  very  much  sur¬ 
prised.  as  her  grandmother  expected 
her.  Prisoner  replied  that  the  old 
lady  had  told  her  so;  that  she  had 
gone  out  soon  to  be  soon  home  ; 
and  that  they  all  had  a  jolly  good 
supper.  Witness  observed  that  she 
was  very  glad  they  had  enjoyed 
themselves,  and  should  take  the 
liberty  of  asking  what  they  had. 
The  prisoner  answered  that  they 
had  potatoes  and  meat,  and  Cook 
went  out  to  get  something  to 
make  the  old  lady  comfortable; 
that  Cook  seemed  very  partial  to 
the  old  lady,  and  that  she  slept  on 
the  bedstead  last  night.  Witness 
said  that  she  was  very  much  sur¬ 
prised,  as  her  grandmother  had 
her  own  bed  to  sleep  on,  and  had 


never  been  in  the  habit  of  sleeping 
with  any  other  person.  Witness 
observed  the  bundle  in  the  room 
l\  ing  in  the  same  state  in  which 
she  had  left  it.  The  prisoner  said 
that  Cook  had  doubled  up  that 
piece  of  sacking  to  put  the  old 
woman  in  last  night.  There  was 
a  coarse  piece  of  sacking  in  the 
room.  Witness  expressed  her  sur¬ 
prise,  and  asked  what  she  meant. 
The  prisoner  replied,  that  Cook 
doubled  it  up,  and  put  it  under¬ 
neath  the  old  woman.  The  pri¬ 
soner  also  said  that  the  old  woman 
had  got  no  shift  on;  but  if  witness 
brought  one,  she  would  wash  it 
for  the  old  woman.  Witness  said 
that  she  did  not  think  her  grand¬ 
mother  wanted  a  shift ;  but  if  she 
did,  witness  offered  to  give  her 
one.  A  week  before  witness  had 
given  her  a  clean  shift  and  clean 
cap.  Witness  asked  the  prisoner 
how  she  came  to  know  that  her 
grandmother  had  no  shift?  and, 
said:  a  You  must  have  examined  the 
woman  very  close  to  know  that.” 
The  prisoner  made  no  reply.  The 
prisoner  afterwards  said  that  wit¬ 
ness  had  a  coffee-pot,  a  frying- 
pan,  and  a  tub  to  give  to  the  old 
woman.  Witness  said  she  would 
give  them  to  her  grandmother, 
when  she  saw  her.  Witness  and 
the  prisoner  then  went  to  Bishop’s, 
a  gin-shop,  at  the  corner  of  Good- 
man’s-yard.  They  drank  some 
gin  and  beer.  Witness  began 
again  to  talk  of  her  grandmother. 
The  prisoner  observed,  “From 
what  you  say,  you  seem  to  think 
that  w7e  have  murdered  the  old 
w  oman.”  Witness  said,  “  I  hope 
not.”  The  prisoner  repeated, 
“From  what  you  say,  you  think 
we  destroyed  her  at  our  place.” 
Witness  said,  “Mrs.  Cook,  you 
put  the  words  in  my  mouth;  what 
I  suspect  I  don’t  say  now,  but  you 
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shall  know  of  it  hereafter.”  Pri¬ 
soner  wanted  witness  to  go  to  her 
house  to  have  something  to  eat. 
Witness  refused;  but  prisoner  asked 
so  often,  that  witness  gave  her 
threepence -halfpenny  to  fetch  a 
loaf  and  cheese,  and  promised  to 
take  some  of  it  in  the  public-house. 
The  prisoner  went  away,  and 
never  came  back.  Witness  waited 
two  hours  in  the  public-house, 
and  then  went  searching  for  her 
grandmother  for  about  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  an  hour.  Witness  after¬ 
wards  pledged  a  gown  in  the  name 
of  Walsh  at  a  pawnbroker's  named 
Austin.  Witness  returned  to 
Cook’s  lodgings  about  five  or  six 
o’clock;  both  prisoners  were  pre¬ 
sent.  Witness  asked  whether  the 
old  woman  had  come  home  yet. 
The  female  prisoner  gave  no 
answer  to  the  question ;  but  put 
up  her  hand  and  told  her  not  to 
speak.  The  male  prisoner  had 
gone  to  the  window,  and  this 
sign  was  made  behind  his  back. 
The  female  prisoner  then  said 
softly,  “  You  must  not  tell  Cook 
that  I  was  in  your  company  to¬ 
day."  The  male  prisoner  in  a  few 
minutes  after  went  down  stairs. 
The  female  prisoner  then  told  wit¬ 
ness  that  Cook  had  beaten  her  most 
unmercifully, — (she  had  marks  of 
having  been  beaten).  The  prisoner 
said  that  Cook  had  beaten  her  for 
having  gone  out  with  witness  ;  he 
had  said  she  had  no  business  to  go 
out  looking  for  the  old  lady.  Wit¬ 
ness  went  several  times  to  Cook’s 
to  inquire  for  her  grandmother. 
Also  went  to  the  hospitals  and  poor- 
houses,  and  found  no  trace  of  her. 
Mrs.  Cook  went  with  her  to  one 
of  the  poor-houses.  On  the  Mon¬ 
day  night  saw  the  man  Cook  at 
his’  house  between  six  and  seven 
o’clock.  The  female  prisoner  was 
present.  Witness  told  them  what 
she  had  been  doing;  and  the  man 


said  that  she  had  better  wait  till 
the  month  was  up,  and  it  was 
very  likely  that  she  might  hear  of 
her  grandmother,  dead  or  alive, 
then.  The  female  prisoner  asked 
witness  several  times  to  stay  all 
night.  The  husband  could  hear 
what  the  woman  said.  The  female 
prisoner  said,  that  she  (witness) 
must  be  tired,  and  that  she  might 
sleep  on  her  grandmother’s  bed; 
and  perhaps  while  she  stopped 
there,  her  grandmother  might 
come  home.  Witness  replied  that 
she  had  her  sister’s  house  to  go  to, 
and  did  not  wish  to  stop  at  Cook's. 
Witness  made  some  complaint  to 
the  police-office;  but  it  was  not 
till  October  that  Lea,  the  officer, 
took  up  the  matter. 

Lydia  Basy. — Is  Mrs.  Butin's 
sister.  On  the  19th  of  August 
went  with  her  grandmother  (Mrs. 
Walsh)  between  six  and  seven 
o’clock  to  Mrs.  Cook’s  room.  It 
was  on  the  same  day  that  her 
child  was  taken  to  Norwood.  Her 
grandmother  wore  a  black  willow 
bonnet,  rather  broken  on  the  top, 
a  blue  shawl  with  a  border,  and 
the  colour  rather  washed  out,  a 
black  stuff  gown,  a  purple-figured 
stuff  petticoat,  a  pair  of  gray  knit¬ 
ted  stockings,  and  a  pair  of  men's 
shoes  of  a  small  size.  Witness 
had  a  child  in  her  arms  when  she 
accompanied  her  grandmother  to 
Cook's.  As  they  were  going  there 
her  grandmother  put  her  hand 
into  her  pocket,  and  gave  the 
child  a  biscuit.  Her  grandmother 
in  doing  so  lifted  up  her  petti¬ 
coat,  and  witness  saw  the  pocket. 
Witness's  sister  made  the  pocket. 
There  was  an  iron-mould  on  the 
pocket,  and  a  stain  on  the  shoulder 
of  the  shawl.  Witness  left  her 
grandmother  at  the  door  of  Cook’s 
room;  and  she  had  at  that  time 
her  basket  in  her  hand. 

—  Lea.— Is  an  officer  at  Lam« 
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beth-street.  In  consequence  of 
information  lie  received,  he  went 
on  Friday,  the  28th  of  October, 
to  White-Horse-court.  whither 
the  prisoners  had  removed.  He 
saw  the  female  prisoner  coming 
out  of  the  court,  and  followed  her 
to  Rosemary-lane.  Mrs.  Butin 
was  with  the  witness,  and  pointed 
her  out  to  him.  Witness  went  up 
to  the  female  prisoner,  and  told 
her  that  she  must  go  before  a 
magistrate  respecting  an  old  wo¬ 
man.  Then  prisoner  said  “that 
the  last  she  saw  of  her  was  on 
Saturday  morning  (witness  had 
not  previously  mentioned  the  name 
of  any  person) ;  that  the  old  lady 
had  given  her  halfpence  to  buy 
sugar :  that  she  had  given  the  old 
lady  her  breakfast  before  her  hus¬ 
band  came  home,  that  he  might 
not  know  it/'  Witness  asked  at 
what  time  Cook  got  up  ?  The 
prisoner  replied  between  four  and 
five  o’clock.  She  then  said,  “Have 
you  got  Cook?’’  Witness  asked 
her  where  Cook  was.  She  answer¬ 
ed  at  a  tea- warehouse  in  Katharine 
Docks.  Witness  asked  the  pri¬ 
soner  at  what  time  she  went  to 
bed  on  the  Friday  night  ?  She 
replied  that  they  all  went  to  bed 
at  nine.  Witness  inquired  what 
they  had  for  supper?  She  said 
cold  meat  and  coffee.  As  they 
were  going  along,  Mrs.  Butin  asked 
what  they  had  done  with  the  old 
woman  ?  She  said,  that  the  old 
woman,  after  having  her  break¬ 
fast,  went  out  and  left  her  and 
Cook  smoking  by  the  fire ;  and 
that  when  she  returned,  she  found 
the  room  swept  up,  and  the  old 
woman  gone.  Witness  afterwards 
went  to  Katharine  Docks  with 
Mrs.  Butin,  and  called  the  male 
prisoner  out.  Witness  told  him 
that  he  must  go  before  a  magis¬ 
trate  respecting  an  old  woman  who 


was  missing.  The  prisoner  said, 
“Very  well;  it  is  very  proper 
that  it  should  be  inquired  into 
he  admitted  that  the  old  woman 
was  in  his  room  on  the  Friday 
night,  and  said  that  she  made  her 
bed  in  the  corner  of  the  room. 
Witness  asked  at  what  time  he 
went  to  bed?  Fie  replied  about 
a  quarter  past  eleven  o’clock.  Pri¬ 
soner  added  they  had  hot  meat 
and  tea.  He  said  that  he  saw  the 
old  woman  at  breakfast  next  morn¬ 
ing:  he  had  got  up  early  to  go 
to  look  for  work,  and  returned 
about  seven  o’clock,  but  he  did 
not  recollect  whether  the  old 
woman  was  gone  before  or  after  he 
returned.  Witness  went  and  ap¬ 
prehended  the  prisoner’s  son.  The 
prisoners  were  confined  in  three 
separate  cells.  A  conversation 
took  place  between  them  while  so 
confined.  The  woman  began  the 
conversation.  She  called  out, 
“Ned;  ask  little  Ned  who  told 
him  to  say  what  he  has  been 
saying  about  me  ?”  The  man  then 
called  to  the  boy,  “  Ned,  your 
mother  wishes  to  know  who  told 
you  to  say  what  you  have  about 
her?”  The  boy  answered,  “No¬ 
body.”  The  man  returned  the 
answer  to  the  woman.  She  again 
said,  “  Ask  Ned  how  he  came  to 
say  what  he  has?”  The  question 
was  repeated  by  the  man  ;  and  the 
boy  called  out,  aloud,  “  Why,  be¬ 
cause  she  did  it.”  The  woman 
then  said,  “  Oh  !  that  we  should 
have  to  suffer  for  what  we  know 
nothing  about.”  The  man  said, 
“  God  knows  that  I  had  no  hand 
in  it ;  never  mind,  there  is  nothing 
in  this  world  that  we  should  wish 
to  live  for ;  there  will  be  forgive¬ 
ness  by  God,  at  the  last  moment.” 
That  was  the  whole  of  the  con¬ 
versation  which  took  place  at  that 
time.  On  other  occasions,  the 
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male  prisoner  said  to  witness, 
"You  have  bad  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  about  this  affair and 
the  woman  added,  “  With  all  your 
trouble  you  have  not  found  the 
old  woman’s  body  yet.  All  the 
things  which  I  have  sold,  the 
grand-daughter  brought  in  a  bun¬ 
dle  to  me/’  Fie  also  deposed  to 
having  found  upon  the  premises, 
certain  fragments  of  black  stuff, 
which  there  was  reason  to  believe 
had  formed  part  of  the  apparel 
which  had  been  worn  by  the  de¬ 
ceased. 

Mary  Label,  a  clothes-woman  in 
Itosemary-lane,  Hag-fair,  proved 
that  the  female  prisoner  had  of¬ 
fered  her  various  articles  of  wear¬ 
ing  apparel  immediately  subse¬ 
quent  to  the  date  of  the  murder, 
and  more  particularly  a  pair  of 
home-made  lead-coloured  worsted 
stockings,  much  darned  in  the  heel, 
which  she  purchased  for  four- 
pence.  Stay-laces,  a  plum-colour¬ 
ed  petticoat,  a  cap,  and  a  shawl, 
were  among  the  items  enumerated. 
Some  were  purchased  by  witness, 
and  others  by  neighbouring  dealers 
in  a  similar  line  of  business.  The 
prisoner  testified  great  apprehen¬ 
sion  lest  the  goods  which  she  of¬ 
fered  for  sale  should  be  seen  at  the 
time  by  any  one  but  the  purchaser. 

Sarah  Cotton,  Hannah  Channel, 
Celia  Burke,  William  Thomas  El¬ 
der,  Mary  Hayes,  Sarah  Bradley, 
Mary  Goleburgh,  and  Elizabeth 
Dunham,  respectively  corroborated 
the  testimony  of  the  former  de¬ 
ponent,  all  of  them  earning  their 
livelihood  by  following  the  same 
vocation. 

The  articles  purchased  were  then 
produced  and  identified  by  the 
grand-daughter,  as  having  consti¬ 
tuted  part  of  the  property  of  the 
deceased. 


GISTER,  1832. 

At  this  stage  of  the  case  the 
counsel  for  the  prosecution  called 
a  number  of  witnesses,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  showing  that  one  Caroline 
Walsh,  who  died  a  pauper  in  the 
London  Hospital  at  the  period  of 
the  murder,  was  not  the  party 
suspected  to  have  been  destroyed 
in  the  manner  described  in  the 
indictment. 

John  Skeig,  a  parish  beadle, 
stated,  that  he  found,  on  the  20th 
of  August,  an  Irish  woman,  named 
Caroline  Walsh,  lying  on  the  steps 
of  a  hall-door  in  London-street, 
Fenchurch-street,  apparently  so 
exhausted  by  sickness  and  distress, 
that  he  consigned  her  to  the  care 
of  the  superintendent  of  Hoxton 
workhouse. 

The  surgeon  and  several  nurse- 
tenders  in  that  establishment  de¬ 
posed  that  the  old  woman  so  con¬ 
fided  to  their  care  was  in  a  state  of 
such  squalid  filth  and  nastiness, 
that  it  was  found  necessary  to 
dispose  of  all  her  raiment  by  depo¬ 
siting  it  in  the  burial  ground.  It 
was  also  ascertained  that  her  hip¬ 
bone  was  fractured,  whereupon  she 
was  transferred  as  a  patient  to  the 
London  Hospital,  and  shortly  after¬ 
wards  expired. 

A  professional  gentleman  and 
one  or  two  domestics  in  that  insti¬ 
tution  described  minutely  her  per¬ 
sonal  appearance,  which  did  not  at 
all  correspond  with  that  of  the  de¬ 
ceased  Caroline  Walsh.  The  one 
was  found  in  a  state  of  loathsome 
squalor,  whereas  the  other  was 
particularly  cleanly  and  neat  in 
her  appearance.  The  one  wanted 
her  fore  teeth,  whereas  those  of 
the  other  were  wholesome  and  un¬ 
decayed.  The  feet  of  the  pauper 
were  deformed  by  bunions  and 
such -like  excrescences,  but  the 
female  supposed  to  have  been  mur- 
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dered  was  entirely  free  from  such 
defects.  The  one  was  about  sixty 
years  of  age,  and  the  other  upwards, 
of  eighty  •  and,  to  leave  no  doubt 
whatever  upon  the  subject  of  iden¬ 
tity,  the  body  of  the  pauper  was 
disinterred  in  the  presence  of  the 
grand  daughters,  who  at  once 
denied  that  it  bore  any  resemblance 
to  that  of  their  relative. 

The  case  here  closed  on  the  part 
of  the  prosecution. 

The  prisoners,  on  being  called 
on  for  their  defence,  severally  put 
in  written  papers,  asserting  their 
innocence  of  the  crime  with  which 
they  were  charged,  and  maintain¬ 
ing  that  the  evidence  of  their  son 
was  a  tissue  of  unnatural  false- 
hoods. 

The  Jury  retired  for  half  an 
hour,  and  returned  a  verdict  of 
Guilty  against  the  female  prisoner, 
but  acquitted  her  companion. 

On  the  following  Sunday  she 
expressed  her  wish  that  Cook  and 
her  son  might  be  allowed  to  visit 
her,  which,  however,  was  refused. 
She  retired  to  rest  at  an  early 
hour  on  Sunday  night,  two  females 
having  been  placed  in  the  cell  with 
her,  but  her  slumber  was  frequently 
broken  by  half-uttered  ejacula¬ 
tions  ;  one  of  which  was — Oh 
Cook,  you  could  have  cleared  me 
if  you  had  liked ;  ”  another  was, 
“  Oh  my  child,  my  deluded  child, 
thus  to'hang  her  who  suffered  for 
you." 

Upon  her  being  led  into  the 
bread-room  on  Monday  morning 
to  be  pinioned,  she  in  a  firm  tone 
of  voice  exclaimed,  “  Oh,  my  God  ! 
am  I  going  to  be  hanged  for  what 
I  am  innocent  of?"  She  then 
walked  firmly  to  the  yeomen  to  be 
pinioned  5  and  while  they  were 
engaged  in  their  sad  office,  she  said, 
“  Oh,  my  God  !  why  did  I  leave 
my  country  to  be  thus  treated  ? 


Oh,  Mr.  Wontner,  I  thought  you 
were  more  of  a  Christian  than  to 
suffer  a  poor  innocent  woman  to 
be  hanged.  I  left  my  husband 
and  boy  sitting  with  the  old  woman 
and  I  never  saw'  her  after.  You 
have  now  in  your  custody  one  who 
can  prove  me  innocent,  and  quite 
clear  me  of  the  charge.  Oh,  my 
poor,  my  deluded  child  !"  Mr. 
Cotton,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  She¬ 
riff  Pirie,  again  addressed  her  with 
a  view  to  elicit  an  admission  of  the 
justice  of  her  sentence,  but  the 
only  answer  returned  was,  t<r  I  am 
innocent:  I  never  touched  the  old 
woman.  Oh,  my  God  !  why  did 
I  leave  my  native  country,  thus  to 
die  in  a  foreign  land  for  what  I 
am  guil — innocent,  I  mean  ?  Oh 
dear,  0I1  dear  !” 

On  arriving  at  the  foot  of  the 
scaffold,  she  said  to  Mr.  Cotton, 
Pray,  Sir,  am  I  going  out  in  the 
street  ?"  Mr.  Cotton  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  and  again  conjured 
her  to  make  her  peace  with  the 
Father  of  all  mercies  :  fc  All  hone 
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of  mercy  on  this  earth  is  past,  and 
a  few  moments  will  place  you  in 
the  presence  of  him  who  know  s  the 
secrets  of  all  hearts."  She  replied, 
u  Pm  innocent ;  ”  which  she  per¬ 
sisted  in  declaring  until  the  drop 
fell. 


Leicester,  May  28. 

Murder  of  Mr,  Pacts  by  Cook, 

Mr.  Paas,  of  No.  44,  High 
Holborn,  brass  ornament  manufac¬ 
turer,  arrived  on  the  last  Wed¬ 
nesday  of  May,  at  Leicester, 
called  at  the  Stag  and  Pheasant, 
and  left  specimens  of  binding  tools, 
&c.  with  the  trade.  He  did  not 
return  to  his  inn  in  the  evening, 
and  was  never  seen  again.  His 
fate  was  revealed  by  the  following 
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circumstances.  A  very  large  fire 
was  noticed  in  the  binding  room 
of  a  person  named  Cook,  situate 
down  a  small  yard  in  Wellington- 
street.  The  neighbours  observed 
at  the  same  time  a  strong  smell ; 
and  suspicion  being  excited,  a  con¬ 
stable  was  sent  for  and  an  entrance 
forced,  when  Cook  was  found 
standing  over  the  fire.  They  asked 
him  what  he  was  doing  ?  He  said 
cc  Burning  horse  flesh/'  He  was 
taken  into  custody ;  but  on  his  fa¬ 
ther  promising  that  he  should  ap¬ 
pear  again  in  the  morning,  he  was 
set  at  liberty,  and  immediately  ab¬ 
sconded.  Suspicion  was  renewed, 
and  the  premises  being  again 
searched,  the  lower  parts  of  a  hu¬ 
man  body  were  discovered  a  short 
way  up  the  chimney.  They  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  been  cut  and  sawed 
asunder,  just  above  the  hips.  Two 
thighs  and  part  of  one  leg  were  left ; 
the  remains  showed  that  they  were 
part  of  the  body  of  a  male  person. 
The  collar  of  a  coat,  a  gaiter,  brace 
buckles,  &c.  were  discovered  among 
the  ashes  thrown  from  the  lire.  A 
pencil-case  and  a  snuff-box  were 
also  found,  on  which  the  name  of 
Mr.  Paas  was  engraved. 

On  the  evening  of  Sunday  the 
1st  of  July,  a  coroner’s  inquest 
was  held,  when  the  following  wit¬ 
nesses  were  examined. 

Mr.  Joseph  Denton,  surgeon. — 
On  Friday  morning,  a  little  before 
nine  o’clock,  he  was  called  upon  by 
the  town  beadle,  and  accompanied 
him  to  the  workshop  of  Cook,  in 
Wellington-street,  where  he  found 
a  mass  of  broiled  flesh  lying  on  the 
floor,  around  which  was  scattered 
a  number  of  similar  substances. 
He  caused  it  to  be  placed  on  a 
bench,  and  then  examined  it  par¬ 
ticularly,  and  recognized  it  as  part 
of  a  human  body  of  the  male  sex. 
It  consisted  of  the  lower  part  from 


the  seat  to  the  end  of  the  thigh 
bones,  and  appeared  to  have  been 
sawed  off  at  either  end.  The  bone 
of  the  right  thigh  and  the  pelvis 
were  perfect,  but  the  left  thigh 
bone  was  much  shattered. 

Mr.  Thomas  Macauley,  surgeon, 
gave  a  nearly  similar  description 
of  the  remains. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Stallard,  surgeon,  con¬ 
firmed  the  preceding  testimony, 
and  spoke  to  the  marks  still  visible 
of  a  great  effusion  of  blood  all  over 
the  door,  notwithstanding  that  it 
had  since  evidently  been  well 
washed  and  scrubbed. 

Mr.  John  Tim  son,  a  broker,  re¬ 
siding  in  Wellington-street. — His 
residence  is  distant  two  doors  from 
Cook’s,  to  which  his  attention 
was  called  about  10  o’clock  on 
Wednesday  night  by  a  neighbour, 
who  told  him  it  was  on  fire.  He 
instantly  ran  there,  and  could  dis¬ 
tinctly  see  a  strong  light  through 
the  window  of  the  shop,  which  is 
an  upstair  room.  There  was  a 
canvass  blind  to  the  window,  which 
was  down.  A  number  of  persons 
were  collected  around.  He  burst 
open  the  door,  and  entered  a  cow¬ 
house,  whence  a  flight  of  brick 
steps  led  him  into  the  shop.  He 
there  found  a  large  coal  extending 

beyond  the  cheeks  to  the  brick- 

•> 

work  on  each  side,  and  on  the  fire 
was  a  large  piece  of  burning  flesh. 
He  took  it  off  and  put  it  on  the 
floor,  and  afterwards,  with  others, 
raked  out  the  coals  and  put  out 
the  fire.  Cook  was  not  there,  but 
on  being  sent  for,  came,  and,  in 
answer  to  questions  put  to  him, 
said,  that  he  had  bought  a  dog  on 
Friday,  and  had  bought  the  meat 
the  next  day  for  this  dog.  The 
dog  was  to  have  been  delivered  on 
the  Monday,  but  the  man  refused 
to  let  him  have  it,  and  as  the  meat 
began  to  smell,  he  burnt  it  out  of 
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the  way.  Measures,,  a  constable, 
was  sent  for,  and  took  Cook  into 
custody.  Measures  shortly  after 
went  away,  leaving  Cook  in  charge 
of  witness.  He  returned  in  about 
half  an  hour,  and  he  and  Cook, 
Carnell,  and  witness,  went  to  the 
house  of  Cook’s  father.  The  father 
was  not  at  home,  but  they  saw  the 
mother  and  sister,  who  said  he  was 
gone  down  to  his  son’s  shop,  hav¬ 
ing  heard  a  report  of  its  being  on 
tire.  The  father  and  another  of 
his  sons,  named  Job,  came  up 
shortly  after,  and  Measures  ex¬ 
plained  to  them  what  had  taken 
place,  and  asked  if  they  would  be 
responsible  for  James  Cook’s  ap¬ 
pearance  in  the  morning.  They 
said  they  would,  and  James  Cook 
was  set  at  large.  They  then  sepa¬ 
rated,  and  witness  went  home. 
On  the  following  morning  witness 
again  saw  the  tiesh,  but  neither 
he,  nor  several  other  persons  who 
found  it,  could  tell  what  it  was. 

By  one  of  the  Aldermen. — The 
next  day  he  went  to  Alderman 
Rawson's,  and  by  that  gentleman’s 
directions  the  flesh  was  examined 
by  Messrs.  Denton,  Macauley,  and 
Stallard,  and  its  kind  ascertained. 
An  inquiry  was  then  made  for 
Cook,  but  he  could  not  be  found, 
and,  on  going  to  his  father,  he  was 
told  by  him  that  he  had  gone  away 
in  the  night,  he  did  not  know 
where.  On  searching  Cook’s  shop, 
a  large  hammer,  a  hatchet,  and  a 
saw  were  found.  Witness  had 
been  acquainted  with  Cook  about 
six  weeks,  and  knew  him  to  be  in 
respectable  business.  About  8 
o’clock  on  the  night  of  the  alarm, 
witness  was  in  Nokes  s  yard,  play¬ 
ing  at  bowls,  when  Cook  came  in 
and  joined  the  party.  He  observed 
nothing  particular  in  his  manner. 

Mr.  John  Nokes,  of  the  Flying 
Horse,  a  licensed  dealer  under  the 
Vol.  LXXIV. 


new  act,  deposed,  that,  about  ten 
o’clock,  or  a  few  minutes  after  ten 
o’clock,  he  went  to  open  his  door, 
to  let  out  Carnell,  Timson,  and 
Sampson,  when  he  saw,  through 
the  window  of  Cook’s  shop,  a  great 
blaze,  such  as  made  him  believe 
that  the  room  was  on  Are.  He  gave 
an  alarm,  and  the  door  was  burst 
open  by  Timson.  On  his  going  up 
stairs,  he  found  the  fire  out,  and 
the  piece  of  flesh  lying  on  the  floor. 
The  bricks  all  around  the  fire¬ 
place  were  red  hot.  There  were 
several  sheets  of  pasteboard  placed 
over  the  window.  The  party  re¬ 
turned  to  his  house,  and  he  sent 
for  Cook,  who  shortly  after  came, 
and,  in  answer  to  a  question,  said, 
he  had  bought  the  flesh,  which 
was  that  of  a  horse,  for  a  dog  he 
expected  from  the  country,  but 
the  dog  not  coming,  he  made  a  fire 
to  burn  the  flesh.  Witness  told 
him  he  was  very  near  setting  the 
premises  on  fire,  to  which  he  re¬ 
plied,  “  Well,  there  is  nothing 
the  matter ;  the  fire  is  out,  so  let’s 
lock  the  door,  and  go.”  Witness 
said,  he  was  not  satisfied,  and  sent 
for  Measures,  who  came,  and  took 
Cook  into  custody.  Previously  to 
this,  and  about  six  o’clock  the 
same  evening,  he  saw  Cook  looking 
over  the  wrall  into  the  bowling- 
ground.  He  offered  Cook  a  glass 
of  ale,  which  he  at  first  declined, 
saying,  he  was  unwell,  but  after¬ 
wards  drank  it.  Shortly  after  he 

♦ 

came  into  the  bowling-green,  and 
played  there  till  about  nine  o’clock, 
when  he  went  into  witness’s  house, 
and  sat  down  on  a  bench  close  by 
witness,  and  took  out  a  long  brown 
silk  purse,  with  two  slides,  and 
took  a  sovereign  out  of  it,  and 
asked  for  change.  Witness  put 
his  finger  on  it,  when  he  said, 
u  Stop,  I  think  I  can  find  half  a 
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and  putting  his  finger  up  one  end, 
appeared  to  be  turning  over  a  large 
quantity  of  coin,  and  at  last  brought 
out  half  a  sovereign,  for  which  wit¬ 
ness  gave  him  change,  and  he 
shortly  after  left.  On  taking  the 
purse  out,  Cook  let  the  end  con¬ 
taining  the  money  fall  on  the  table, 
and  it  gave  a  sound  like  the  fall  of 
a  heavy  weight  of  metal.  The 
pasteboards  inside  Cook’s  shop  were 
fastened,  some  of  them  by  strings 
from  the  top  of  the  window,  and 
others  placed  upright  from  the  sill 
so  as  to  meet  these.  They  appear¬ 
ed  to  be  intended  to  prevent  the 
light  of  the  fire  being  seen  with¬ 
out. 

Charles  Wilkinson,  aged  14,  ex¬ 
amined. — He  lives  with  his  mother 
in  King-street,  but  during  the  day 
worked  for  Cook.  He  was  on 
ff  liking”  as  an  apprentice,  and  had 
been  so  three  quarters  of  a  year. 
Witness  went  to  the  shop  on  the 
Wednesday  morning  about  seven 
o’clock.  Cook  was  not  then  there, 
but  witness  found  the  key  left  as 
usual  in  a  spout,  and  let  himself 
in.  Cook  came  about  eight  o’clock, 
and  witness  then  went  to  his  break¬ 
fast,  and  returned  about  nine,  and 
continued  working  with  his  master 
till  near  ten  o’clock,  when  a  gen¬ 
tleman  came  up  the  stairs  into  the 
shop,  and,  addressing  Cook,  said, 
u  Good  morning,  Mr.  Cook.”  Cook 
replied,  “  Good  morning,  sir.”  The 
gentleman  took  out  a  pocket-book, 
and  asked  where  Mrs.  Johnson 
lived.  Cook  replied,  in  Albion- 
street,”  and  immediately  after 
turned  round  to  witness,  and  said, 
“  Joey,  you  may  go  home  till  I 
fetch  you.”  Witness  accordingly 
went  away.  The  gentleman  was 
dressed  entirely  in  black,  had  a 
red  face,  gray  whiskers,  and  was 
rather  tall.  His  master  had  never 
given  him  a  holiday  before,  but  he 


had  promised  him  the  week  before 
that  he  would  give  him  one  about 
that  time,  as  he  said  he  was  going 
out  of  town.  They  had  plenty  of 
work  at  the  time,  more  than  they 
could  do.  Witness  never  went 
near  the  premises  after  the  holiday 
was  given  him  until  fetched  by 
Measures.  His  master  had  in  a  1 00 
weight  of  coals  on  the  previous 
Saturday.  Cook’s  brother,  Michael, 
was  in  the  habit  of  calling  every 
Saturday.  He  lives  at  Queenbo- 
rough.  (This  place  is  five  miles 
distant  from  Leicester.)  On  the 
preceding  Saturday  Cook  accom¬ 
panied  his  brother  back  to  Queen- 
borough  •  they  went  in  a  gig  be¬ 
longing  to  Michael  Cook.  Witness 
observed,  that  immediately  on  the 
gentleman’s  entering,  his  master 
turned  very  pale  ;  and,  on  getting 
home,  he  told  his  mother  that  he 
thought  the  gentleman  had  come 
to  ask  for  money,  as  his  master 
turned  pale  instantly  on  seeing 
him.  One  day,  the  week  before, 
he  purchased  three  pennyworth  of 
laudanum  for  his  master.  The 
same  week  his  master  brought  a 
hatchet  to  the  shop,  and  had  it 
ground  on  a  stone  they  had  there. 
He  said  he  bought  it  to  chop  sticks 
with.  They  never  used  sticks, 
either  in  the  trade  or  to  light  the 
fire  with  ;  for  the  latter  purpose 
they  used  the  cuttings  of  the 
milled  boards  and  of  paper. 

Dent,  a  constable,  produced  the 
following  articles  which  had  been 
found  in  Cook’s  shop  : — A  snuff¬ 
box,  an  eye-glass,  a  gold  watch- 
key,  a  small  rule,  a  pocket-knife, 
and  a  pencil-case  marked  P.  He 
also  produced  the  leggings  of  a 
pair  of  black  trousers,  and  other 
fragments  of  cloth,  much  stained 

o  J 

with  blood  ;  also  a  saw,  a  hatchet, 
three  iron  bars,  and  two  hammers. 
One  of  these  hammers  had  a  head 
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weighing  14lbs.,  was  round  at  one 
end,  and  of  a  long  wedge-like  form 
on  the  other.  It  was  fitted  to  a 
wooden  handle,  only  six  inches 
long. 

George  Cooke. — Lives  at  Lough¬ 
borough,  and  assists  his  father, 
who  drives  the  Express  coach  be¬ 
tween  that  place  and  Manchester. 
On  Friday  morning,  about  half¬ 
past  five  o’clock,  on  entering  the 
Black  Horse  yard,  he  saw  a  person 
talking  to  one  of  the  stable-keep¬ 
ers.  Witness  learnt  from  the 
stable-keeper  that  he  had  been 
there  some  time  ;  that  he  came  in 
tired,  and  with  dirty  shoes,  but 
had  wiped  his  shoes  with  hay,  and 
also  oiled  them,  and  then  rested 
himself  in  the  hay.  He  had  on  a 
blue  coat  with  lappels,  brown 
trousers,  a  black  stock,  and  over 
them  a  blue  and  white  silk  neck¬ 
erchief  not  hemmed.  Lie  had 
largish  whiskers,  coming  down 
nearly  to  his  chin,  and  a  rather 
long  face.  Witness  entered  into 
conversation  with  him,  and,  after 
some  time,  he  produced  a  shirt  pin, 
saying,  See  what  I  found  yester¬ 
day,  I  have  no  occasion  for  it,  and 
don’t  mind  selling  it.”  He  then 
pulled  his  neckkerchief  aside  to 
show  he  had  a  brooch.  Witness 
finally  bought  it  of  him  for  2s. 
They  stopped  talking  for  some 
time,  and  the  man  pulled  out  a 
gold  watch,  with  curb  chain,  and 
two  gold  seals  and  a  key,  and  said, 
“  See  what  my  father  has  pur¬ 
chased  for  me;  he  gave  forty  gui¬ 
neas  for  them,  and  I  would  not 
take  as  much  back  for  them  again.” 
He  afterwards  asked  witness,  if  he 
could  change  a  10/.  or  a  5l.  note 
of  the  Bank  of  England  for  him, 
and  at  the  same  time  pulled  out  a 
long  green  silk  purse,  and  from  a 
roll  of  paper  at  one  end  took  out 
and  opened  one  note  of  each  of 


these  values.  Witness  observed, 
that  at  the  other  end  of  the  purse 
there  was  gold  of  some  sort,  but 
how  much  he  could  not  say. 

Mr.  W.  Mancell,  bookseller,  of 
Claremont-place,  Pentonville,  ex¬ 
amined. — -Mr.  John  Paas,  of  44, 
High  Holborn,  married  his  sister. 
Mr.  Paas  left  London  about  two 
months  back.  Mr.  Paas  was  an 
engraver’s  tool  maker,  and  was  in 
the  habit  of  making  long  commer¬ 
cial  journies.  The  snuff-box,  the 
pencil-case,  and  the  shirt-pin  pro¬ 
duced  he  can  swear  were  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  Mr.  John  Paas.  The  shirt 
pin  he  can  swear  to  most  positively, 
as  it  was  one  of  five  made  as 
mourning  memorials  of  Mr. George 
Mancell,  who  died  in  August,  1818. 
Mr.  Paas  had  one  given  him,  and 
was  in  the  habit  of  wearing  it. 

Mr.  Dixon,  also  a  relation  of 
Mr.  Paas,  identified  the  snuff-box, 
the  pin,  and  some  other  articles, 
as  having  been  the  property  of  that 
gentleman. 

Mr.  R.  Tibbut,  a  bookseller  in 
the  Haymarket,  Leicester,  was  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Mr.  Paas.  On  Wed¬ 
nesday  morning,  about  half-past 
nine  o’clock,  Mr.  Paas  called  on 
him,  and  made  inquiries  about  the 
solvency  of  several  tradesmen  in 
the  town,  and,  among  others, 
about  Cook.  Witness  told  him 
he  knew  nothing  about  him,  and 
asked  if  he  had  any  account  against 
him  ?  Mr.  Paas  said  he  had,  and 
asked  where  he  lived,  and  witness 
told  him.  Mr.  Paas  then  gave 
witness  a  small  account  he  had 
against  him,  and  said  he  should  go 
round  among  the  trade,  and  call 
in  again.  He  then  went  away, 
and  called  again  about  two  o’clock. 
Witness,  after  settling  his  account, 
asked  him  if  he  had  done  his  bu¬ 


siness  to  his  satisfaction ;  and  he 
replied,  “  Pretty  well ;  but  Cook 
T  2 
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lias  not  settled  with  me  and  has 
asked  me  to  call  again  in  the 
evening.”  After  this  conversation, 
Mr.  Paas  left. 

Mr.  William  Hester,  landlord  of 
the  Stag  and  Pheasant  Inn,  said, 
that  he  saw  Mr.  Paas  for  the  last 
time  about  six  o’clock  on  the  even¬ 
ing  of  Wednesday.  He  left  the 
inn,  saying,  “  Now  I  will  go  and 
finish  my  business.’"  Pie  went  in 
the  direction  of  Cook’s  shop. 

A  verdict  of  wilful  murder  was 
returned  against  Cook. 

Pie  was  traced  to  Liverpool, 
and  arrested  on  the  morning  of  the 
5th  of  June,  as  he  was  making  off 
in  a  boat  near  the  Black  Rock. 
The  officers  succeeded  in  running 
it  ashore.  Cook  leaped  over¬ 
board,  and  attempted  to  drown 
himself.  When  they  secured  him, 
lie  took  out  a  bottle,  and  tried  to 
swallow  something  from  it ;  but 
it  was  knocked  out  of  his  hand. 
They  found  on  him  44  sovereigns, 
and  a  half  guinea,  and  7*?*  5d., 
(but  no  notes),  a  silver  watch,  a 
gold  chain  and  seals,  and  a  brooch, 
lie  was  conveyed  to  Leicester ; 
and,  when  brought  before  the  ma¬ 
gistrates  there,  spoke  nearly  as 
follows  : — u  I  am  innocent  of  wilful 
murder,  and  my  conscience  is  not 
burdened  in  the  manner  that  you 
gentlemen  seem  to  suppose.  Mr. 
Paas  called  on  me  in  the  morning, 
but  what  morning  I  cannot  exactly 
say,  my  agitation  of  mind  has  been 
so  great  ever  since.  I  paid  him  a  bill 
of  1  L2s.  There  were  two  bills  due. 
The  other  w*as  for  a  larger  sum. 
Mr.  Paas  wrote  settled  on  the  12,?. 
bill,  and  I  told  him  I  would  strive 
to  pay  part  of  the  other,  if  he  called 
again  in  the  evening.  Mr.  Paas 
did  call  in  the  evening ;  but  I  was 
not  able  to  give  him  any  thing. 
He  was  angry  and  I  was  angry, 
and  disagreeable  words  took  place. 


and  a  scuffle  ensued,  and  in  this 
manner  I  was  brought  to  this 
shameful  and  disgraceful  end.” 
I  he  prisoner  had  previously  told 
the  constables,  that,  during  the 
scuffle,  Mr.  Paas  had  thrown  the 
great  hammer  at  his  head,  and  that 
it  struck  his  shoulder,  and  that  in 
the  heat  of  the  moment  he  snatched 
up  the  press  pin  (a  strong  iron 
bar)  and  hit  him  with  it  on  the 
back  of  the  neck,  and  he  fell  dead 
instantly. 

On  Friday  morning  the  prisoner 
was  visited  in  his  cell  by  Mr.  Bur- 
bidge  the  town  clerk.  Mr.  Bur- 
bid  ge  asked  him  how  he  felt  himself? 
The  prisoner  replied  that  he  was 
more  comfortable  in  mind  than 
he  had  been  since  the  commis¬ 
sion  of  the  crime,  and  that  he 
knew  he  must  suffer  for  it ;  but 
he  believed  in  a  just  God,  and 
hoped  for  his  mercy.  Mr.  Burbidge 
asked  him  whether  he  was  then 
willing  to  tell  what  he  had  done 
with  the  trunk  of  the  body.  The 

m 

prisoner  replied,  I  know  I  shall 

suffer,  and  as  there  is  a  just  God, 

I  burnt  the  whole  of  it.  It  is  the 

truth.  I  am  sure  to  suffer,  and  it 

is  no  use  telling  stories.  I  have 

entirely  destroyed  the  body,  but 

how  I  did  it  I  can  hardly  tell. 

* 

It  was  all  burnt.”  Mr.  Burbidge 
asked  when  he  burnt  it.  He  re¬ 
plied,  in  the  course  of  the  Wednes¬ 
day  night.  Mr.  Burbidge  then 
asked  how  he  did  it,  and  he  replied 
that  he  cut  it  up  into  frag¬ 
ments,  and  so  placed  them  on  the 
fire.  Mr.  Burbidge  told  him  that 
he  had  been  informed  by  surgeons 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him 
to  destroy  the  lungs  by  an  ordinary 
fire.  The  prisoner,  in  a  composed 
but  melancholy  tone,  replied,  “  Ah, 
Sir,  they  never  tried  the  experi¬ 
ment  !”  Mr.  Burbidge  next  ob¬ 
served  that  he  was  given  to  under* 
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stand  that  it  was  impossible  to 
destroy  the  intestines  by  fire 
without  their  causing  a  stench 
that  would  be  smelt  all  round  the 
neighbourhood.  The  prisoner,  in 
answer,  said,  “I  know  nothing 
about  that.  Sir ;  it  was  a  very 
stormy  night,  and  a  great  deal  of 
rain  fell ;  perhaps  these  may  ac¬ 
count  for  it.”  Mr.  Burbidge  asked 
how  he  could  explain  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  no  remains  of  the  bones 
of  the  skull  or  trunk  being  found  ? 
The  prisoner  replied  that  they 
were  all  burnt  so  that  he  could 
crush  them  with  his  foot  easily. 
He  added,  placing  the  fingers  of 
his  right  hand  upon  the  palm  of 
the  left,  <f  I  could  smash  them 
thus.”  Mr.  Burbidge  asked  how 
he  could  think  of  such  a  hor¬ 
rible  mode  of  disposing  of  the 
body  ?  The  prisoner  answered, 
f<  What  was  I  to  do  with  it,  Sir  ? 
The  dreadful  deed  had  been  com¬ 
mitted,  I  must  get  rid  of  the  body 
some  wav,  and  I  had  no  other  mode 
of  disposing  of  it.”  Mr.  Burbidge 
observed  to  him,  that  if  he  cut 
up  the  body  as  he  had  stated,  a 
great  flow  of  blood  must  have 
taken  place,  and  yet  there  were 
very  few  marks  of  blood  on  the 

m 

floor — how  did  he  account  for 
that  ?  In  answer  the  prisoner  said 
he  had  first  strewn  the  floor  thickly 
with  hay  and  straw,  which  he 
afterwards  collected  together  and 
burnt. 

Mr.  Burbidge  afterwards  asked 
him  why,  after  disposing  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  body  gradually, 
and  vdien  what  remained  was  not 
likely  to  be  identified,  he  made  up 
the  huge  fire  on  Thursday,  which 
he  might  be  sure  would  be  observed 
by  the  neighbours  ?  The  prisoner 
said  his  state  of  mind  then  was 
such  that  he  hardly  knew  what  he 
didj  and  that  he  did  not  care 


whether  he  was  apprehended  or 
not. 

He  was  brought  to  trial  on  the 
8th  of  August ;  having  in  the 
mean  time  been  converted  into  a 
saint,  and  become  an  object  of 
warmly  cherished  interest  to  the 
religious  sisterhood.  After  the 
officer  had  got  through  about  two 
counts  of  the  indictment,  the  pri¬ 
soner,  whose  mind  appeared  to  be 
wholly  abstracted  from  what  was 
passing  around  him,  drew  forth  a 
small,  neatly  bound  volume  of  re¬ 
ligious  exercises,  from  his  left  hand 
waistcoat  pocket,  and  very  de¬ 
liberately  commenced  reading  it, 
which  he  continued  to  do  until 
the  officer  had  finished  reading  the 
indictment.  When  asked  the  usual 
question — u  How  say  you,  are  you 
guilty,  or  not  guilty,  of  this 
murder  He  replied  in  a  sub¬ 
dued  but  firm  voice — - Guilty . 

J udge. — Prisoner,  are  you  aware 
of  the  consequence  of  what  you 
are  doing  ?  Do  you  plead  guilty 
advisedly  ? 

Prisoner.— I  do,  my  lord. 

The  learned  judge  paused  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  then  said,  “  Pri¬ 
soner,  I  ask  you  again,  do  you 
still  persist  in  your  plea  ?” 
Prisoner.— 1  do. 

The  plea  was  then  recorded  ; 
sentence  of  death  was  passed ;  and 
the  murderer  died  the  death  of 
infamy,  as  cool  and  unappalled,  as 
if  he  had  been  a  martyr  sacrificing 
himself  for  his  country  or  the 
human  race. 


Circuit  Court  op  Justiciary 
Stirling. 

Trial  of  Margaret  Robertson  for 
the  Murder  of  her  Daughter . 

Margaret  Robertson, or  MAnsh, 

or  Thomson,  accused  of  murder* 
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ing  her  own  daughter,  was  put  to 
the  bar.  The  prisoner,  a  poor 
wan-looking  creature,  upwards  of 
fifty,  continued,  throughout  the 
trial,  to  notice  the  proceedings, 
without  betraying  much  interest. 
The  indictment  charged  her  with 
having,  within  the  house  of  her 
husband,  Duncan  M'Ansh,  or 
Thomson,  situated  in  the  village 
of  St.  Ninian’s,  and  on  the  night 
of  the  16'tli  or  morning  of  the  17th 
of  July,  indicted  a  mortal  wound 
on  her  daughter’s  throat  with  a 
razor  or  other  lethal  weapon,  so  as 
to  cause  her  daughter’s  death. 
The  prisoner,  in  a  firm  voice, 
pleaded  not  guilty. 

Margaret  M'Ewen,  or  Welsh, 
resides  in  the  village  of  St.  Ninian’s, 
and  lives  in  the  flat  below  the  pri¬ 
soner.  Was  intimate  with  Janet 
MfAnsh,  the  prisoner’s  daugh¬ 
ter.  On  Tuesday  morning,  the 
17th  of  July,  she  heard  of  Janet’s 
death.  Had  heard  nothing  in  the 
prisoner’s  house,  during  the  night. 
The  flooring  was  so  thin,  that  she 
would  have  heard  any  one  walking 
above  her,  if  she  had  not  been 
sleeping.  Prisoner  came  down 
and  rapped  at  her  door,  and  at  the 
door  of  a  Mrs.  McDonald,  who  lives 
on  the  same  floor  with  witness. 
The  prisoner  said  nothing,  but 
rapped,  when  witness  said  to  her 
husband,  “Sandy,  she’ll  be  gone.” 
She  said  this,  because  Janet  was 
very  weakly  the  night  before. 
Witness  rose,  and  took  her  petti¬ 
coat  and  threw  it  over  her  arm, 
and  ran  up  stairs.  Heard  the 
footstep  of  the  prisoner  going  up 
before  her.  When  witness  went 
in,  the  prisoner  was  going  through 
the  house,  wringing  her  hands,  and 
crying.  She  was  the  only  person 
in  the  house,  except  witness.  Wit¬ 
ness  went  to  Janet’s  bedside,  and 
took  her  by  the  hand  and  said, 


“O!  my  lassie,  are  you  gone.** 
Thought  the  deceased’s  lip  quiver¬ 
ed,  after  witness  took  her  by  the 
hand.  There  was  a  little  moderate 
heat  in  her  hand,  but  not  much. 
This  was  between  four  and  five 
o’clock,  and  there  was  light  in  the 
room.  The  deceased  was  lying  on 
her  left  side  edged  up  a  little, 
with  the  clothes  up  about  her  head, 
and  her  right  hand  down  by  her 
side.  The  bedclothes  were  drawn 
up  about  her  throat,  which  was 
covered.  Observed  blood  on  the 
floor,  before  the  bed,  and  ashes 
covering  it,  but,  at  that  time,  there 
was  no  appearance  of  blood  about 
the  bedclothes.  Afterwards  saw 
blood  on  the  clothes  when  the  de¬ 
ceased  was  taken  out  of  bed.  Saw 
no  marks  of  blood  about  the  top  of 
the  bed  ;  but,  on  seeing  the  blood, 
witness  said  to  the  prisoner,  <f  Mar¬ 
garet,  what  blood  is  this? — surely 
some  blood  vessel  has  burst  within 
her.”  Prisoner  answered,  CfIdin- 
na  ken,  I  dinna  ken;  she  asked  a 
razor  to  pair  her  nails ;  did  you  no 
hear  any  noise — did  you  no  hear 
her  in  the  night  time?”  Prisoner 
said  nothing  else,  to  witness’s  re¬ 
collection.  Cannot  recollect  whe¬ 
ther  the  prisoner  said  that  she  had 
given  the  deceased  the  razor  or 
not.  Witness  was  only  about  a 
minute  or  two  alone  with  the  pri¬ 
soner  before  Mrs.  MfDonald,  who 
had  stopped  to  put  her  clothes  on, 
came  in.  Had  no  other  con¬ 
versation  with  the  prisoner  at  that 
time.  Mrs.  M‘Donald,  and  James 
Forsyth,  who  live  on  the  same 
flat  with  the  prisoner,  then  came 
in;  and  it  was  arranged  that 
James  Forsyth  should  go  to  tell 
the  deceased’s  father,  and  get 
some  assistance  to  straight  the 
corpse.  Mrs.  M‘Donald  went  for 
Mrs.  Dick,  to  dress  the  corpse, 
and  witness  was  left  alone  for  a 
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minute  or  two  with  the  prisoner, 
but  had  no  conversation  with  her. 
Witness  then  went  to  Mrs.  Dick’s  ; 
and,  when  Mrs.  McDonald  and 
Mrs.  Dick  went  to  Mr.  Knox’s  to 
get  some  clothes  to  wrap  the  body 
in,  witness  said,  “she’ll  be  weary¬ 
ing,  puir  body,  beside  the  corpse,” 
and  went  back.  Witness  might 
be  five  minutes  with  the  prisoner 
before  Mrs.  M ‘Donald  and  Mrs. 
Dick  returned.  Had  no  conver¬ 
sation  with  the  prisoner,  but  the 
prisoner  said,  that  she  had  gone 
to  bed  and  fallen  asleep,  and  that 
she  awoke  in  amaze,  because  her 
daughter,  who  had  a  troublesome 
cough,  was  not  coughing.  Mrs. 
Dick  and  Mrs.  McDonald  came 
back  with  an  old  shirt  and  some 
cloth  to  sweel  the  body  in,  which 
they  laid  down  upon  a  chest. 
Mrs.  Dick  then  said,  “  we’ll  no  be 
the  waur  of  a  glass  o’whisky  before 
wre  begin;”  when  the  prisoner 
went  out  for  some  whisky.  They 
each  had  a  glass.  Mrs.  Dick  who 
had  her  child  with  her,  then  gave 
the  glass  to  the  prisoner,  and  they 
proceeded  to  uncover  the  corpse. 
Mrs.  M‘Donald  took  the  feet,  Mrs. 
Dick  the  shoulders,  and  witness 
stood  by  the  head,  but  did  not 
touch  the  body.  They  then  lifted 
the  body,  and  laid  it  on  the  bed¬ 
cover,  which  they  had  previously 
spread  out  on  the  floor.  Mrs.  Dick 
asked  for  a  pillow,  and  witness 
brought  the  only  pillow  which  was 
in  the  bed,  and  it  was  all  bloody. 
At  this  time  the  head  had  fallen 
back,  and  Mrs.  Dick  said,  “You 
stupid  blockhead  take  hold  of  the 
head.5’  The  body  then  rested  on 
the  floor,  and  Mrs.  Dick  keeked  in 
below  to  untie  the  knot  of  the  de¬ 
ceased’s  cap  to  get  on  a  clean  one, 
and  then  called  out,  “ye  auld 
highland  limmer  or  bitch,  ye’ve 
cut  your  daughter’s  throat”  When 


witness  saw  the  black  hole  in  the 
deceased’s  throat,  she  became  fee¬ 
ble  and  insensible.  It  was  not 
like  a  cut,  but  as  if  a  piece  had 
been  pulled  out  of  it.  Witness 
was  helped  down  stairs  by  her 
husband.  Witness  had  supposed 
that  the  deceased  had  died  a  na¬ 
tural  death  till  she  saw  the  wound 
in  the  girl’s  throat.  The  last  time 
she  had  seen  the  deceased  alive, 
was  between  ten  and  eleven  o’clock 
the  night  before,  when  she  had 
whispered  to  witness  to  get  a  little 
spirits  laid  at  her  head  in  the 
night  time,  so  that  she  might  take 
a  drop  of  it.  She  was  then  in  bed 
and  very  weakly.  Witness  had 
carried  her  in  her  arms  to  bed 
about  eight  o’clock.  She  had  been 
sitting  at  the  fire  on  a  chair. 
Witness  took  her  as  if  she  had 
been  a  child,  and  laid  her  down. 
She  had  desired  witness  to  help 
her  to  bed.  The  deceased  was 
still  in  bed  between  ten  and  eleven 
o’clock;  but  the  prisoner  was  up, 
and  had  come  and  met  witness 
at  the  door.  Witness  had  taken 
a  tankard  of  milk  with  her  for 
Janet,  and  said  to  the  prisoner, 
u  Margaret,  try  and  get  something 
for  that  poor  dying  girl,”  to 
which  the  mother  answered,  “I 
have  nothing,  and  can  get  nothing 
for  her.”  The  deceased  was  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  years  of  age. 
She  used  to  knock  on  the  floor  for 

t 

witness  to  come  up,  when  she 
wanted  food,  or  milk,  or  assistance. 
She  was  in  a  heavy  and  heartless 
state  of  mind,  and  had  sore  trouble. 
The  deceased’s  body  was  lying  in 
the  same  way  in  the  morning,  as 
witness  had  left  her  the  night 
before.  As  witness  paid  great 
attention  to  the  deceased,  the  girl 
said,  “  I  m  always  happy  when 
you’re  in  my  sight.”  She  said  so 
that  night.  Witness  was  uot  sur. 
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prised  at  hearing  of  her  death. 
She  had  been  at  service,  and  had 
left  her  service  about  six  weeks 
before  Whitsunday,  and  had  been 
at  home  from  that  time  till  she 
died.  It  might  be  about  eight 
weeks  after  Whitsunday  when  she 
died. 

Cross-examined. — The  prisoner 
and  her  family  were  in  great  want ; 
her  mother  was  kind  and  attentive 
to  her.  The  right  hand  was  un¬ 
covered  in  the  morning  when  wit¬ 
ness  saw  the  body. 

By  the  Court. — Deceased  once 
said  to  witness,  u  O  Peggy,  I  wish 
I  was  out  o’  this  weary  pine.” 
Understood  from  this  that  she 
wished  to  be  out  of  the  world. 

Mrs.  McDonald  corroborated  the 
preceding  witness. 

Mrs.  Dick  was  sent  for  to  the 
prisoner’s  house,  a  little  after  four 
o’clock,  on  the  morning  of  the 
l?th  of  July  5  witness  gave  her 
child  to  the  prisoner,  and  took  the 
bedcover  and  laid  it  on  the  floor. 
After  the  corpse  was  laid  out,  wit¬ 
ness  said,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
sweel  up  her  chafts.  Took  hold 
of  her  cap  and  saw  a  hole  in  the 
deceaseds  throat,  and  said,  “Lord 
have  a  care  o’  me,  what  a  hole  in 
her  throat!”  The  prisoner  then 
came  forward,  and  clapped  witness 
on  the  left  shoulder  and  said, 
“ Never  speak  about  it.”  ‘‘Lord 
have  a  care  o’  me !”  witness  said, 
“have  you  cut  your  daughter’s 
throat?”  But  the  prisoner  never 
spoke.  Witness  then  clasped  her 
hands  and  said,  “  Bodies  she  has 
just  done  it!”  when  they  ran  out 
of  the  house,  and  witness  took  her 
child  out  of  the  prisoner’s  hands 
and  followed  them.  The  prisoner 
came  to  the  stair-head  and  cried, 
“Dinna  expose  me,”  to  which 
witness  replied,  “  Expose  ye,  ye 
murderin’  limmer,  ye  shall  be  ex¬ 


posed.”  At  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs,  both  Macdonald  and  Welsh 
were  holding  their  wives,  and  the 
prisoner  came  down,  within  three 
steps  of  the  bottom  of  the  stairs, 
and  begged  them  to  come  up  and 
not  to  expose  her.  The  others 
wished  witness  to  stop,  but  she 
said,  that  she  would  not  stop  with 
a  murderin’  slut,  like  the  prisoner. 
Witness  alarmed  the  neighbours, 
got  assistance,  and  went  up  stairs ; 
the  prisoner  came  up  a  little  after¬ 
wards;  when  witness  and  another 
woman  were  going  to  dress  the 
corpse,  the  prisoner  went  and 
brought  a  table,  and  put  it  before 
the  bed-side,  and  said,  “there 
was  where  I  placed  the  table,  and 
put  the  razor  upon  it,  to  pair  her 
nails.”  This  was  the  first  time 
witness  heard  the  prisoner  speak 
of  the  razor.  The  razor  was  not 
got  before  she  went.  The  prisoner 
said  the  girl  had  done  it,  and  that 
she  was  not  to  blame.  When 
witness  first  saw  the  body,  one 
hand  was  below  the  deceased’s 
head,  and  the  right  hand  lying 
across  the  body,  but  below  the 
clothes,  which  were  pulled  up  to 
her  chin.  There  was  a  little  blood 
on  the  back  of  her  right  hand, 
and  her  left  hand  and  arm  were 
covered  with  blood.  Her  breast 
was  clean,  and  only  a  spot  on  the 
back  of  the  right  hand.  Witness 
thought  the  deceased  had  died  a 
natural  death,  and  had  vomited 
the  blood  till  she  saw  the  wound. 
The  deceased  had  been  in  witness’s 
service  a  few  weeks  in  harvest. 
Saw  her  last  in  the  garden  about 
Whitsunday.  She  was  very  weak, 
and  holding  by  the  door.  She 
was  sore  wasted,  and  her  legs  were 
swollen  as  far  up  as  the  knee. 
The  corpse  was  very  light.  A 
child  of  three  or  four  years  of  age 
would  have  been  as  heavy. 
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Mr.  Anderson,  Surgeon,  was 
sent  to  inspect  the  body  of  Janet 
M'Ansli;  made  a  report  along 
with  Mr.  Johnston,  which  was 
produced.  It  went  to  say,  that 
they  found  a  wound  in  the  girl’s 
throat,  which  divided  the  carotid 
artery  and  the  trachea,  and  in 
their  opinion  caused  her  death. 
The  deceased  was  much  emaciated 
by  disease,  and  it  would  have  re¬ 
quired  considerable  strength  to 
have  inflicted  the  wround.  Thinks 
a  person  might  have  inflicted  such 
a  wound  on  herself,  but  it  would 
have  required  considerable  force. 
If  the  person  had  done  it  herself, 
blood  must  have  flowed  im¬ 
mediately,  and  the  hand  been 
drenched  in  blood.  Death  would 
follow  almost  immediately.  The 
wound  might  have  been  inflicted 
lying  in  bed.  If  lying  on  the  left 
side,  that  part  of  the  body  im¬ 
mediately  under  the  ear  must  have 
been  exposed.  Does  not  think 
the  person  could  have  retained 
consciousness  long  enough  to  have 
drawn  the  clothes  up  about  her. 
The  razor  must  have  either  been 
convulsively  retained  in  the  hand 
or  dropped.  It  is  possible,  though 
not  probable,  that  a  person  so 
weak,  as  with  difficulty  to  lift  a 
cup  to  her  head,  might  have  in¬ 
flicted  the  wound. 


Mr.  Johnston,  Surgeon,  gave 
evidence  to  the  like  effect,  and 
stated,  that  it  would  have  required 
more  strength  to  have  inflicted 
the  wound  than  could  be  exerted 
by  a  person,  who  could  with  diffi¬ 
culty  carry  a  cup  to  her  head. 

The  prisoner’s  declaration  was 
then  read,  in  which  she  stated 
that  she  was  about  fifty  years  of 
age  5  that  the  deceased  was  about 
twenty* two  years  of  age ;  that  she 
and  her  daughter  were  alone  in 
the  house ;  that  her  daughter  was 
in  very  bad  health  and  in  low 
spirits;  that  the  deceased  asked 
for  a  razor  to  pair  her  nails,  but 
the  pannel  did  not  give  it ;  that 
the  razors  were  in  an  open  drawer ; 
that  the  pannel  went  to  bed,  and 
fell  asleep,  and  that  when  she 
awoke,  she  found  her  daughter  at 
the  head  of  the  bed,  with  blood 
about  her,  and  a  razor  on  the  table. 
Saw  she  was  dead,  but  did  not  see 
that  her  throat  was  cut,  till  her 
neighbours  came  in.  She  drank 
no  spirits  that  night,  but  her 
daughter  had  two  glasses  of  wine. 

Lord  Moncreif  summed  up  the 
evidence,  and  charged  the  jury. 
After  an  absence  of  above  half  an 
hour,  they  returned,  and  gave  in 
a  verdict,  finding,  by  a  plurality  of 
voices,  the  libel  Not  Proven. 
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I. — DOMESTIC. 


Lord  Goderich’s  Despatch  to  the  Governors  of  Colonies. 


Downing-street,  Dec .  10,  1832. 

Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  en¬ 
close  to  you  herewith,  for  your 
own  information,  and  for  that  of 
the  legislative  bodies  of  the  colony 
under  your  government,  a  copy  of 
an  amended  order  made  bv  his  ma- 
jesty  in  Council  on  the  2nd  ult.,  for 
improving  the  condition  of  the 
slaves  in  British  Guiana,  Trinidad, 
St.  Lucia,  Mauritius,  and  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  The  grounds  upon 
which  his  majesty’s  confidential 
servants  have  felt  it  their  duty  to 
advise  the  making  of  this  order, 
and  the  views  by  which  they  have 
been  guided  in  resisting  the  oppo¬ 
sition  made  to  several  of  its  pro¬ 
visions,  are  fully  set  forth  in  a 
circular  dispatch  which  I  addressed 
to  the  governors  of  the  above- 
mentioned  colonies  on  the  5th  ult. ; 
and  I  enclose  certain  printed  papers 
which  have  been  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons  by  his  majesty’s 
command,  wherein  you  will  find 
a  copy  of  that  document,  as  well  as 
of  others  relating  to  the  Order  in 
Council.  The  further  object  of 
my  present  despatch  is  to  enable 
you,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
measures  in  favour  of  the  slaves, 
which  have  been  thus  enforced  in 
the  crown  colonies,  are  brought  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  council  and 
assembly  within  your  government, 
to  communicate  also  to  those  bodies 


the  course  which  his  majesty’s  go¬ 
vernment  have  resolved  to  adopt, 
with  a  view  to  induce  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  those  measures  to  the  colo¬ 
nies  having  local  legislatures  ;  and 
it  is  my  anxious  desire,  not  only 
that  the  intentions  of  his  majesty’s 
government  should  he  made  known 
to  the  legislative  bodies  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment,  but  that 
our  motives  should  be  fully  ex¬ 
plained  to  them.  I  am  most  de¬ 
sirous  to  satisfy  them,  if  not  that 
our  measures  are,  as  we  consider 
them,  necessary  for  the  well-being 
of  the  slaves,  at  least  that  they  are 
dictated  by  a  conscientious  sense  of 
duty.  I  am  anxious  to  convey  to 
them  an  adequate  impression  of 
the  necessity  which  exists  for  us  to 
take  at  length  some  effective  step 
towards  the  redemption  of  the 
pledges  given,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  West-India  body,  in  1823, 
and  of  the  solicitude  which  we 
have  felt  to  consult  the  interests  of 
the  planters  simultaneously  with 
those  of  the  slaves,  and  to  accom¬ 
plish  by  such  means  as  should  he 
the  least  unacceptable  to  the  owners 
of  West-India  property,  an  object 
which  it  has  become  impossible  to 
postpone  without  compromising  the 
dignity  and  consistency  of  the  im¬ 
perial  legislature,  and  occasioning 
danger  to  all  parties  concerned. 

When  I  look  back  in  the  records 
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of  this  department  to  tlie  many 
earnest  appeals  upon  this  subject 
which  have  been  addressed,  since 
the  year  1823,  to  the  reason  and 
discretion  of  the  colonial  legisla¬ 
tures,  it  may  well  seem  superfluous 
•to  observe,  that  nothing  has  been 
further  from  the  wish  of  those  who 
have  successively  administered  the 
affairs  of  this  country  since  that 
period,  than  to  have  recourse  to 
any  measures  of  a  coercive  charac¬ 
ter.  The  circular  dispatches  which 
were  written  from  year  to  year, 
repeating  the  expression  of  hopes 
which  had  been  in  no  instance  ful¬ 
filled,  and  of  confidence  which  has 
not  been  justified,  evince  with  what 
extreme  reluctance  the  ministers  of 
the  crown  have  been  compelled  to 
relinquish  the  expectations  which 
were  originally  entertained,  that 
effectual  measures  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  condition  of  the  slaves 
should  be  at  length  spontaneously 
adopted  by  the  colonial  legislatures. 
•  The  despatches  which  have  been 
written  to  point  out  in  detail  the 
defects  of  such  laws  as  were  enacted 
in  alleged  fulfilment  of  the  wishes 
of  his  majesty’s  government,  or  in 
partial  compliance  with  them,  bear 
further  testimony  to  the  patient 
and  persevering  endeavours  which 
have  been  made  by  his  majesty’s 
government  to  impress  upon  the 
several  councils  and  assemblies  the 
necessity  which  existed  for  satisfy¬ 
ing  the  feelings  entertained  in  this 
country  in  favour  of  the  slaves,  and 
the  inadequacy  of  their  legislation 
to  effect  that  purpose.  If  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  present  advisers  have  re¬ 
solved  to  pursue  no  further  this 
course  of  warning  and  entreaty,  it 
is  not  that  they  are  in  any  degree 
less  anxious  to  conciliate  the  good¬ 
will,  whilst  they  consult  the  real 
interests,  of  the  colonists,  but  only 
because  they  feel  that  the  language 


of  admonition  has  been  exhausted, 
and  that  any  further  attempt  to 
produce  an  impression  upon  the 
legislatures  by  the  same  means 
alone,  could  add  nothing  to  the 
respect  of  those  bodies  for  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  crown,  whilst  it 
would  be  in  vain  to  expect  that  it 
could  contribute  any  thing  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  object  in 
view. 

His  majesty’s  government  had 
thus  before  them  the  alternative 
either  of  proposing  some  measures 
of  a  stronger  character  than  mere 
injunction,  or  of  desisting  altoge¬ 
ther  from  the  promotion  of  an 
object  to  which  parliament  is  not 
less  justly  than  solemnly  pledged, 
and  the  postponement  of  which  is 
tending  more  and  more  every  day 
to  precipitate  a  powerful  party 
in  this  country  in  the  opposite 
extreme,  and  to  produce  dangers 
which,  however  ill  they  may  be 
understood  in  a  distant  quarter  of 
the  world,  no  one,  who  is  convers¬ 
ant  with  the  influence  of  public 
opinion  in  this  country,  and  the 
direction  of  it  upon  the  subject  of 
slavery,  could  fail  to  see. 

At  the  same  time  that  this  al¬ 
ternative  presented  itself,  the  in¬ 
creasing  commercial  distress  of  the 
West-Indian  interest  could  not  but 
attract  the  most  anxious  and  painful 
attention  of  his  majesty’s  govern¬ 
ment.  Deeply  as  they  have  re¬ 
gretted  the  opposition  of  the  colo¬ 
nists  to  their  measures  in  favour  of 
the  slaves,  neither  that  opposition, 
nor  any  thing  that  was  ill-judged 
and  intemperate  in  the  manner  of 
it,  has  prevented  his  majesty’s 
government  from  entertaining  the 
strongest  feelings  of  sympathy  and 
compassion  for  the  distress  under 
which  all  persons  connected  with 
West-Indian  property  are  indiscri¬ 
minately  suffering,  His  majesty’s 
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government  were  thus  scarcely 
more  anxious  to  secure  the  adoption 
of  their  measures  for  the  protection 
of  the  slaves  than  to  find  means, 
not  incompatible  with  that  object, 
of  relieving  the  planters  from  some 
portion  of  their  commercial  difficul¬ 
ties.  In  this  view,  as  well  as  from 
its  importance  to  the  interests  of 
humanity,  it  has  been  peculiarly 
gratifying  to  his  majesty’s  govern¬ 
ment  to  have  been  enabled  to  con¬ 
clude  a  convention  with  France, 
which  promises  more  than  any 
other  practicable  measure  to  repress 
the  foreign  slave-trade ;  and  this, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  militates 
against  the  dreadful  atrocities  of 
that  traffic,  will  give  some  check  to 
the  competition  of  foreign  sugar 
growers,  so  far  as  it  is  promoted  by 
such  iniquitous  means.  A  mea¬ 
sure  of  fiscal  regulations,  so  devised 
as  to  be  productive  of  real  and 
substantial  relief,  has  appeared  to 
be  the  only  additional  method 
within  the  power  of  his  majesty’s 
government  to  propose,  which 
would  in  some  degree  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  West- India  com- 
mercial  interests  ;  but  to  oner  such 
an  advantage  to  the  planters  with¬ 
out  at  the  same  time  taking  any 
security  for  their  acceptance  of  the 
measures  in  behalf  of  the  slaves, 
would  be,  if  not  directly  inconsist¬ 
ent  with  the  parliamentary  resolu¬ 
tions  of  1823,  at  least  an  aban¬ 
donment,  and  even  reversal,  of  the 
policy  of  the  executive  government 
resulting  from  those  resolutions. 
On  the  l6tli  of  March,  1824,  the 
late  Mr.  Canning  announced,  in  his 
place  in  parliament,  the  several 
modes  of  giving  effect  to  the  reso¬ 
lutions  of  1823,  which  were  suc¬ 
cessively  to  be  tried,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  overcoming  the  resistance 
to  them,  which,  it  had  appeared 
from  the  experience  of  the  preced¬ 


ing  year,  was  to  be  expected  from 
the  colonial  legislatures.  He 
pointed  out  the  course  of  authori¬ 
tative  admonition,  as  the  most 
eligible  in  the  first  instance ;  and, 
should  that  be  unavailing,  he  ad¬ 
verted  to  the  means  which  parlia¬ 
ment  possesses  of  constraining  the 
colonies  by  fiscal  regulations  and 
enactments  adverse  to  their  naviga¬ 
tion,  as  preferable  to  a  more  direct 
application  of  the  powers  of  par¬ 
liament  ,  of  which  more  direct  ex¬ 
ercise  of  power,  he  nevertheless  de¬ 
clared  the  necessity,  should  all 
other  means  fail.  The  course  of 
authoritative  admonition  has  been 
pursued  for  eight  years,  and  has 
been,  as  I  have  already  observed, 
utterlv  unsuccessful.  Advice,  again 
and  again  tendered  to  the  colonial 
legislatures,  has  been  but  little 
listened  to  in  any  of  the  colonies, 
and,  in  some  of  the  most  important 
and  considerable,  has  been  more  than 
once  rejected  without  even  the 
forms  of  respect.  Ceasing,  there¬ 
fore,  to  entertain  hopes  that  their 
admonitions  will  ever  prove  effica¬ 
cious,  it  might  perhaps  be  expected 
of  his  majesty’s  government  to 
propose  at  once  to  parliament  the 
second  mode  of  operating  upon  the 
legislature,  which  was  contem¬ 
plated  by  Mr.  Canning.  But  to 
use  any  endeavour  to  “  harass  the 
colonies  by  fiscal  regulations,”  in 
their  present  circumstances  of  dis¬ 
tress,  would  indeed  be  most  repug¬ 
nant  to  the  feelings  of  his  majesty’s 
government.  They  could  not,  at 
this  moment, nor  until  a  less  painful 
experiment  should  have  been  tried, 
reconcile  it  to  those  feelings  which 
the  sufferings  consequent  upon 
commercial  adversity  must  always 
excite,  to  propose  any  measures  to 
which  a  character  of  unmixed  se¬ 
verity  could  be  attributed.  Whilst, 
however*  their  feelings  of  concern 
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for  the  difficulties  of  the  West 
Indian  proprietors  and  merchants 
withhold  them  from  originating 
any  measure  in  which  their  inter¬ 
ests  should  not  he  considered,  they 
are  not  less  powerfully  withheld, 
by  a  sense  of  their  duty  to  the  great 
cause  of  slave  melioration,  and  bv 
a  consciousness  of  the  obligations 
under  which  the  government  of  this 
country  has  been  placed  by  the 
resolutions  of  Parliament,  from 
propounding  any  measure  of  in¬ 
dulgence  to  the  planters  in  which 
the  interests  of  the  slaves  should 
be  lost  sight  of.  To  propose  a 
measure  of  fiscal  relief,  to  take 
effect  before  the  object  of  the  par¬ 
liamentary  resolutions  should  be  se¬ 
cured,  would  be  a  manifest  dere¬ 
liction  of  the  only  course  of  policy, 
short  of  the  direct  application  of 
power,  through  which  there  has 
ever  been  a  prospect  of  redeeming 
the  pledges  contained  in  those  reso¬ 
lutions.  Such  being  the  position 
of  the  question,  and  such  the  ob¬ 
ligations  incumbent  upon  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  government,  it  only  remained 
for  them  to  combine  the  two  great 
objects  which  they  had  to  effect  in 
a  single  measure,  and  thus  to  make 
the  one  contingent  upon  the  other. 

I  have  therefore  to  announce  to 
you  the  fixed  determination  of  his 
Majesty’s  government  to  propose  to 
Parliament,  in  the  present  session, 
and  so  soon  as  the  details  of  this, 
in  common  with  their  other  finan¬ 
cial  operations  for  the  year  1832 
can  be  arranged,  a  measure  of  sub¬ 
stantial  relief  to  the  West-India 
interests,  and  that  this  measure  will 
be  so  framed  as  to  take  effect  upon 
the  produce  of  the  crown  colonies 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  upon  that 
of  those  only  of  the  other  colonies 
in  which  the  provisions,  in  their 
precise  terms,  and  in  their  entire 
extent,  of  his  Majesty’s  order  in 


council  of  the  2nd  ult.,  for  improv¬ 
ing  the  condition  of  the  slaves  in 
British  Guiana,  Trinidad,  St.  Lu¬ 
cia,  Mauritius,  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  shall  have  acquired,  in 
perpetuity,  the  force  of  law.  It 
cannot  be  too  distinctly  explained, 
that  the  measure  to  be  submitted 
to  Parliament  will  be  so  framed 
that  the  indispensable  condition  of 
receiving  the  consequent  benefit 
will  be  the  fact  of  a  statute  having 
passed  the  colonial  legislature,  sim¬ 
ply,  and  without  qualification  in 
terms,  or  limitation  of  time,  declar¬ 
ing  the  order  in  council  to  possess 
the  force  of  law  in  the  colony. 

The  language  here  used  is  by 
no  means  needlessly  strict.  The 
motives  and  sentiments  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  government  would  be  much 
mistaken,  were  it  to  be  conceived, 
that  in  making  the  terms  of  the 
proposed  alternative  thus  definite 
and  precise,  they  had  been  actuated 
by  any  spirit  of  peremptory  dicta¬ 
tion.  The  whole  efficacy  of  a  law 
depends  upon  verbal  distinctions, 
and  minute  accuracies  of  expres¬ 
sion.  To  leave  the  choice  of  the 
words  to  any  body  of  men,  is  to 
place  the  substance  and  essence  of 
the  law  at  their  discretion.  To  do 
this,  would  be  nothing  less  than  to 
resume,  and  continue,  the  fruitless 
correspondence  of  the  last  eight 
years,  upon  the  terms  of  colonial 
slave  acts.  An  interminable  con¬ 
troversy  would  arise  between  his 
Majesty’s  government  and  each  of 
the  legislative  colonies,  as  to  whe¬ 
ther  the  required  amendments  in 
the  laws  relating  to  slavery  had  or 
had  not  been  enacted ;  and  his 
Majesty’s  government  would  be 
called  upon  to  discharge  the  invi¬ 
dious  and  even  impracticable  office 
of  determining  constructively  upon 
the  words  of  thirteen  different 
codes,  while  upon  their  decision  it 
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would  depend  to  which,  of  as  many 
colonies  the  benefit  provided  by 
Parliament  should  be  dispensed, 
and  to  which  it  should  be  denied. 
Even  if  such  a  revision  were  pos¬ 
sible,  the  experience  of  eight  years 
has  now  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 
all  rational  doubt  the  fact,  which, 
independently  of  such  experience, 
might  have  been  anticipated,  that 
laws  framed  in  the  colonies,  and 
passed  by  the  colonial  assemblies, 
for  the  improvement  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  slavery,  are  deficient  in  that 
quality  without  which  all  such 
legislation  must  be  nugatory.  The 
compilation  of  acts  passed  during 
that  period,  by  thirteen  different 
assemblies  (with  the  exception  of  a 
few  enactments  passed  in  some  of 
the  smaller  islands  on  the  subject 
of  slave  evidence,  and  of  an  act  of 
Grenada  respecting  the  legal  pre¬ 
sumption  in  favour  of  freedom), 
does  not  contain  a  single  statute 
which  carries  within  itself  any  rea¬ 
sonable  security  for  the  faithful 
execution  of  its  provisions.  I  am 
willing  to  give  to  the  colonial  legis¬ 
lature  the  same  credit  for  upright 
intentions  which  is  claimed  for 
those  who  discharge  corresponding 
functions  in  this  country.  But  I 
should  sacrifice  truth  to  an  un¬ 
meaning  and  ill-timed  compliment, 
were  I  to  attribute  to  the  members 
of  those  bodies  that  freedom  from 
prejudice,  and  dispassionate  self- 
possession,  on  the  subject  of  slavery, 
or  that  skill  in  the  technical  busi¬ 
ness  of  legislation,  without  which 
the  most  honest  intentions  arc  to¬ 
tally  inadequate  to  the  production 
of  an  effective  law.  Moreover,  the 
opinion  of  the  assemblies  has  been 
too  distinctly  and  repeatedly  ex¬ 
pressed,  to  leave  it  doubtful  what 
would  be  the  result  if  the  task  of 
reconstructing  the  order  in  council 

o 

were  referred  to  them,  instead  of 


the  option  of  unconditionally  adopt¬ 
ing  or  absolutely  rejecting  it. 

You  will  lay  this  dispatch,  and 
its  enclosure,  before  both  branches 
of  the  legislature  in  the  colony 
under  your  government,  and  I  shall 
await,  with  feelings  of  deep  and 
anxious  interest,  the  result  of  the 
proposals  here  made.  Should  they 
not  meet  the  views  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture,  his  Majesty's  government  will 
have  more  than  one  cause  for  the 
most  serious  concern  —  they  will 
then  have  to  regret,  not  only  the 
temporary  postponement  (for  more 
than  temporary  it  cannot  be)  of  the 
benefits  which  are  intended  for  the 
slaves,  but  the  failure  also  of  their 
efforts  to  renew  the  prosperity,  or 
mitigate  the  distress,  of  the  plant¬ 
ers  ;  and,  above  all,  they  will  have 
to  deplore  the  continuance,  on  the 
part  of  the  West- Indian  colonists, 
of  that  insensibility  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  public  opinion  in  the  mo¬ 
ther  country,  by  which  they  are 
daily  bringing  themselves  more  and 
more  within  the  danger  of  cala¬ 
mities  fitr  more  grievous  than  any 
which  can  be  caused  by  commer¬ 
cial  reverses,  and  of  disasters  from 
which  it  may  be  beyond  the  power 
of  any  government  to  protect  them. 

I  have,  &c.  &c. 
(Signed)  Goderich. 


Colonial  Department. 

Dow ning- street,  Feb.  22* 
The  following  communication 
from  the  governor  of  Jamaica  was 
received  at  this  office :  — 

King’s -house,  Jamaica,  Jan.  6. 
My  Lord, — I  have  a  painful 
duty  to  discharge,  in  detailing  to 
your  lordship  the  substance  of  ac¬ 
counts  I  have  received^  by  which 
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you  will  learn  that  an  exten¬ 
sive  and  destructive  insurrection 
amongst  the  slaves  in  the  western 
district  of  this  island  has  followed 
a  season  of  unusual  sickness  and 
distress,  and  that  I  have  felt  mv- 
self  compelled  to  resort  to  the  most 
active  measures,  even  that  of  pro¬ 
claiming  martial  law,  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  so  great  a  danger. 

It  was  not  until  Thursday,  the 
22nd  ult.,  that  I  received  any 
accounts  to  excite  alarm.  The 
apprehensions  which  appeared  to 
disturb  the  public  mind  during  the 
summer  had  nearly  subsided.  The 
planters  complained  of  poverty  and 
distress — the  delegates  sent  forth 
an  ambiguous  declaration,  depre¬ 
cating  (as  they  expressed  them¬ 
selves)  “the  insidious  attempts  to 
undermine  and  render  valueless 
what  little  remains  of  their  proper¬ 
ty’' — but  the  brink  of  danger  on 
which  they  stood  formed  no  part 
of  their  deliberations. 

On  the  22nd  of  December,  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  despatch  from  colonel 
Lawson,  a  magistrate,  and  com¬ 
manding  the  St.  James’s  regiment 
of  Militia,  dated  the  20th,  stating, 
that  on  the  Friday  preceding  lie 
met  the  overseer  of  Salt  Spring 
estate,  who  informed  him  that  on 
the  previous  day  the  negroes  had 
behaved  with  great  insolence  to 
Mr.  Grignon,  the  attorney  or  chief 
manager  of  the  estate ;  that  two 
constables,  who  had  been  sent  to 
convey  the  ringleaders  to  Montego- 
bay,  had  been  assaulted  and  de¬ 
prived  of  pistols,  with  which  they 
were  armed,  as  well  as  their  mules, 
and  that  the  negroes  had  expressed 
their  determination  not  to  work 
after  New  Year’s-Day.  Mr.  Grig¬ 
non  having  repaired  to  Montego- 
bay,  a  special  session  of  magistrates 
was  assembled,  when  be  and  other 


persons  employed  on  the  estate 
gave  information  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  had  occurred,  and 
of  the  riotous  and  disorderly  state 
of  the  slaves ;  in  consequence  of 
which  an  order  was  issued  by  the 
magistrates  to  major  Coates,  as  the 
nearest  field-officer  of  militia,  to 
send  a  detachment  of  the  St. 
James’s  regiment  to  Salt  Spring 
estate,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
order.  Major  Coates  immediately 
communicated  the  directions  he  had 
received  to  colonel  Lawson,  com¬ 
manding  the  St.  James’s  regiment, 
and  who,  anxious  to  avoid  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  having  recourse  to  the 
militia,  and  being  for  many  years 
well  known  to  the  negroes  of  the 
estate,  delayed  the  detachment 
from  marching,  and,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Tharp,  a  neighbouring 
proprietor,  proceeded  to  the  estate 
in  the  hope,  by  his  influence,  to 
prevail  on  the  negroes  to  return  to 
their  duty.  He  found  the  negroes 
assembled  in  groups  about  the 
buildings  on  the  estate,  and  was 
informed  that  the  senior  book¬ 
keeper  had  suffered  ill-treatment, 
and  that  his  life  had  been  threaten¬ 
ed.  He  endeavoured  to  expostu¬ 
late  with  the  negroes,  telling  them 
he  came  as  their  friend,  and  ask¬ 
ed  them  to  listen  to  him ;  they 
would  not,  however,  suffer  him  to 
approach  them,  and  walked  off'; 
and  finding  all  his  endeavours  to 
restore  order  ineffectual,  he  left 
them.  Soon  after,  a  party  of  fifty 
men  of  the  militia  arrived,  when 
almost  every  negro  on  the  estate 
disappeared.  The  next  day  they 
began  to  return,  and  when  colonel 
Lawson  wrote  his  despatch  the 
principal  offenders  only,  amount¬ 
ing  to  six  persons,  were  absent. 
This  conduct  of  the  negroes  on 
Salt  Spring  estate,  and  the  in* 
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formation  which  the  magistrates 
had  received  that  the  negroes  on 
the  other  estates  would  not  return 
to  work  after  New  Years-Day, 
induced  the  magistrates,  assembled 
at  Montego-bay,  to  forward  a  re¬ 
quisition  to  major  Pennefather, 
commanding  the  22nd  regiment,  at 
Falmouth,  to  order  a  detachment 
to  march  to  that  town,  which 
major  Pennefather  immediately 
complied  with.  On  the  following 
day  I  received  an  application  from 
certain  magistrates  and  inhabitants 
of  the  parish  of  Portland,  desiring 
that  a  vessel  of  war  might  be  or¬ 
dered  to  Port  Antonio,  on  account 
of  some  unpleasant  rumours  which 
had  reached  them  of  discontent 
amongst  the  slaves  in  that  quarter. 

Being  in  Kingston  when  these 
accounts  arrived,  I  immediately 
communicated  the  information  I 
had  received  to  sir  Willoughby 
Cotton.  I  applied  to  commodore 
Farqubar  for  a  ship  of  war  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  port  of  Port  Antonio, 
and,  as  a  precautionary  measure,  I 
also  recommended  that  ships  of 
war  should  be  despatched  to  Mon¬ 
tego-bay  and  Black  River,  which 
commodore  F arquhar,  with  his  usual 
promptitude  and  attention,  imme¬ 
diately  complied  with.  I  directed 
circulars  to  be  addressed  to  custodes 
of  parishes,  enclosing  the  king’s 
proclamation,  and  also  letters  to  be 
written  to  the  major-generals  of 
the  militia,  copies  of  which  (Nos. 
1 .  and  2. )  I  enclose. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th  I 
received  a  despatch  from  the  custos 
of  Trelawny  (No.  3),  enclosing 
one  forwarded  to  him  by  colonel 
Lawson  (No.  4),  containing  cer¬ 
tain  affidavits,  copies  of  which 
(Nos.  5  and  6),  I  herewith  enclose, 
and  further  stating  that  he  con¬ 
sidered  the  information  they  con¬ 


tained  so  convincing  of  impending 
danger,  that  he  had  determined  to 
assemble  the  whole  strength  of  his 
regiment,  and  referring  to  me  for 
further  instructions.  From  Mr. 
McDonald,  the  custos  of  Trelawny, 
I  also  learned  that  he  deeply  re¬ 
gretted  to  find  a  strong  spirit  of 
insubordination  amongst  the  slaves. 
That,  on  the  23rd  instant,  the 
trash-houses  on  York  estate,  in 
Trelawny,  had  been  purposely 
burnt  down,  and  that  the  attorney, 
who  lives  on  the  property,  was 
strongly  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  they  intended  to  burn  the  rest 
of  the  works.  One  company  of 
militia  was  ordered  to  proceed  to 
this  estate,  but  before  they  arrived 
the  negroes  had  cut  down  the 
plantain  walk  belonging  to  the 
overseer,  and  both  men  and  women 
had  fled. 

It  happened  that  I  had  convened 
a  council  on  the  day  I  received 
this  despatch,  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  me  to  form  regulations 
of  quarantine,  should  such  a  mea¬ 
sure  become  necessary,  by  which 
means  an  opportunity  was  afforded 
me  of  conferring  personally  *with 
sir  Willoughby  Cotton,  who  came 
from  Kingston  for  the  purpose  of 
attending  the  council ;  and  being 
fully  satisfied  from  the  information 
I  had  received,  that  nothing  but 
prompt  and  decided  measures  would 
arrest  the  spirit  of  insubordination 
which  prevailed  so  generally  in  the 
parishes  of  St.  James  and  Tre¬ 
lawny,  I  strongly  recommended 
sir  Willoughby  Cotton  to  proceed 
to  Montego-bay  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible,  taking  with  him  such 
an  amount  of  force  as  he  might 
deem  expedient;,  anticipating  that 
his  immediate  presence  would  pro¬ 
duce  the  most  favourabl  eeffect.  Sir 
Willoughby  Cotton  readily  ac- 
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quiesced  in  my  proposal,,  and  the 
following  day  lie  embarked  on 
board  bis  majesty’s  ship  Sparrow- 
hawk,  with  two  companies  of  the 
84th  regiment. 

On  Thursday,  the  29th,  I  receiv¬ 
ed  various  despatches  by  post,  the 
substance  of  which  I  enclose 
(No.  7),  which  I  lost  no  time  in 
communicating  to  sir  Willoughby 
Cotton,  and  immediately  issued 
the  accompanying  M.  G.  O.  ( No.  8.) 
On  the  same  day,  at  5  p.  m., 
despatches  arrived  by  express,  con¬ 
taining  still  more  alarming  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  state  of  the  country. 
The  work  of  destruction  had  begun  , 
and  lires  had  been  seen  both  in  St. 
James’s  and  Trelawny,  to  blaze 
the  preceding  night,  in  various 
directions.  The  custos  of  Tre¬ 
lawny  stated,  that  in  his  opinion 
nine-tenths  of  the  slave  population 
had  refused  to  turn  out  to  work, 
and  colonel  Lawson,  instead  of 
being  able  to  oppose  these  excesses, 
had  drawn  in  his  regiment  to 
Montego-bay,  and  even  there  ap¬ 
peared  to  feel  apprehension,  acting 
only  on  the  defensive.  Not  waiting 
to  detail  this  information  in  a 
letter  to  sir  Willoughby  Cotton, 
who,  on  account  of  the  regular 
winds  which  prevail  in  this  lati¬ 
tude,  could  not  leave  Port  Royal 
until  the  following  morning,  I 
immediately  despatched  captain 
Ramsey,  77th  regiment,  my  mili¬ 
tary  secretary,  on  board  the  Spar- 
rowhawk,  with  the  letters  I  had 
received,  not  doubting  that,  on 
their  perusal,  sir  Willoughby 
Cotton  would  deem  it  advisable  to 
order  a  stronger  force  to  follow 
him.  By  this  means  also  I  com¬ 
municated  to  sir  Willoughby  Cot¬ 
ton  my  intention  to  convene  a 
council  of  war,  according  to  the 
50th  Geo.  3,  ch.  17,  cl.  74;  on  the 
following  day,  for  the  purpose  of 
Vol.  LXXIV. 


submitting  to  them  such  informa¬ 
tion  as  I  possessed  on  the  state  of 
the  country,  in  order  to  obtain 
their  opinion  on  the  necessity  of 
declaring  martial  law.  The  next 
morning  (the  30th)  sir  Willoughby 
Cotton,  with  the  detachment,  em¬ 
barked  on  board  the  Sparrowhawk, 
sailed  from  Port  Royal  for  Montego 
bay,  and  on  the  following  morning, 
his  majesty’s  ship  Blanche,  com¬ 
modore  Farquhar,  proceeded  on  the 
same  destination,  conveying  300 
men  from  the  33rd  and  84th  regi¬ 
ments,  and  16  artillery  soldiers, 
with  two  8  field-pieces,  rockets,  &c. 

I  did  not  come  to  the  resolution 
of  assembling  a  council  of  war,  for 
the  purpose  before  stated,  until  I 
had  thoroughly  satisfied  my  mind 
that  the  immediate  exigency  ad¬ 
mitted  no  middle  measures,  that, 
more  than  any  thing  else,  it  would 
remove  an  impression,  which  had 
been  made  on  the  minds  of  the 
slaves,  that  the  executive  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  king’s  troops  would 
not  oppose  them.  That  speedy 
example,  however  greatly  I  must 
regret  and  deplore  the  necessity  of 
resorting  to  it,  could  alone  stay  the 
destruction  that  had  begun,  and 
ultimately  save  a  greater  effusion 
of  blood,  and  likewise,  that  under 
martial  law  alone  I  could  obtain 
complete  control  over  the  militia 
force,  on  whose  services  I  must 
chiefly  depend  to  put  down  this 
rebellion. 

By  the  72nd  clause  of  the  act 
above  referred  to,  your  lordship 
will  find  the  form  directed  for 
holding  councils  of  war,  and  that 
no  council  shall  consist  of  less  than 
21  members:  on  this  occasion  36 
persons  were  present.  I  communi¬ 
cated  to  them  such  information  as 
I  possessed,  and  laid  before  them 
the  letters  I  had  before  transmitted 
by  captain  Ramsey  to  sir  Willough- 
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by  Cotton,  copies  of  which  (Nos.  9? 
10,  11,  12,  13,  and  11,)  are  en¬ 
closed;  and  in  conformity  with  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  this  numerous 
council,  on  the  30th  instant  martial 
law  was  forthwith  proclaimed. 
No  time  was  then  lost  in  issuing 
general  orders,  directing  the  St. 
Ann’s  Western  regiment  to  assem¬ 
ble  at  Rio  Bueno,  the  Clarendon 
regiment  on  the  confines  of  Tre- 
lawny,  the  Westmoreland  and 
Hanover  regiments  on  the  confines 
of  St.  James,  whereby  I  endea¬ 
voured  to  cut  off  all  communication 
between  the  disturbed  districts  and 
other  parts  of  the  island  with  a 
force  ready  to  act  under  sir  Wil¬ 
loughby  Cotton  on  his  arrival  at 
Montego-bay.  At  the  same  time 
I  addressed  a  private  communica¬ 
tion  to  sir  Willoughby  Cotton,  a 
copy  of  which  (No.  15)  is  here¬ 
with  annexed. 

Accounts  arrived  on  the  31st  of 
December  from  Maurice  Jones, 
Esq.,  custos  of  the  parish  of  Port¬ 
land,  the  north-east  extremity  of 
the  island,  stating  that  the  negroes 
on  three  estates  had  refused  to 
work,  and  had  betaken  themselves 
to  the  woods.  It  is  somewhat  re¬ 
markable,  that  this  same  gen  tire- 
man,  a  few  days  previous,  on  learn¬ 
ing  that  a  man-of-war,  as  I  have 
before  informed  your  lordship,  had 
sailed  for  Port  Antonio,  appeared 
to  consider  the  application  of  the 
magistrates  had  proceeded  from  ill- 
founded  apprehension  of  the  hostile 
disposition  of  the  negroes  in  that 
quarter,  although  he  was  not  ig¬ 
norant  that  some  excitement  re¬ 
mained  in  the  minds  of  the  negroes 
about  their  being  made  free,  ex¬ 
pressed  his  regret  that  such  a  pre¬ 
caution  had  been  adopted,  stating, 
that  he  never  considered  the  negroes 
in  that  neighbourhood  to  be  more 
peaceable  and  contented. 


GISTER,  ,1832. 

In  the  course  of  the  night  a 
despatch  arrived  from  general  Ro¬ 
bertson,  by  which  it  appeared  that 
the  depredations  committed  by  the 
negroes  in  the  parish  of  St.  James 
had  extended  along  the  great  river 
towards  the  parish  of  St.  Elizabeth, 
and  that  the  estate  of  Ipswich  had 
been  threatened.  The  officer  com¬ 
manding  the  Westmoreland  regi¬ 
ment  had  posted  two  companies  at 
an  estate  called  Haddo,  and  orders 
were  given  for  the  St.  Elizabeth’s 
regiment  to  hold  themselves  in  im¬ 
mediate  readiness.  Further  ac¬ 
counts  from  general  Robertson  in¬ 
formed  me  that  i(  the  rebels  were 
proceeding  in  the  direction  of  Ips¬ 
wich  and  New  Savannah,  and  that 
he  had  moved  a  large  body  of  men 
to  oppose  them.”  The  following 
day  he  communicated  to  me  the 
destruction  of  Ipswich  estate,  with 
several  others,  and  thus  concludes : 
— “  I  am  of  opinion  that  all  the 
force  in  my  district  is  unequal  to 
suppress  the  incendiarism  and  de¬ 
struction,  without  the  co-operation 
of  regular  troops.”  At  this  time 
general  Robertson  was  not  aware 
that  sir  Willoughby  Cotton  had 
proceeded  with  a  force  of  troops 
of  the  line  to  Montego-bay.  Fifty 
men  of  the  77th  regiment,  under 
the  command  of  Major  Wilson, 
with  a  supply  of  arms  and  ammu¬ 
nition,  were  embarked  on  board 
his  majesty’s  ship  Rose,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  the  3rd  instant,  to  Black 
River.  On  the  3rd  of  January 
I  received  another  despatch  from 
general  Robertson,  enclosing  the 
deposition  of  an  overseer,  who 
had  been  eight  days  a  prisoner  of 
the  rebels.  A  copy  of  this  docu¬ 
ment,  and  of  general  Robertson’s 
despatches  (Nos.  16,  17,  and  18), 
are  also  enclosed.  The  loss  which 
the  rebel  negroes  sustained  at  Gin¬ 
ger-hill,  I  have  every  reason  to 
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hope  may  check  the  depredations 
committed  in  that  district.  But 
I  thought  it  proper  to  issue  the  ac¬ 
companying  proclamation  (No.  19.) 

On  the  3rd  instant,  I  received  a 
despatch  from  sir  Willoughby 
Cotton,  informing  me  of  his  arrival 
at  Montego  Bay,  as  well  as  the 
troops  embarked  on  hoard  his  ma¬ 
jesty's  ship  Blanche.  I  shall  not 
curtail  the  impression  the  major- 
general  has  transmitted  to  me  by 
making  extracts  from  his  despatch, 
I  therefore  enclose  it.  (Nos.  20, 
21,  22,  and  23.) 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th,  I 
received  unfavourable  accounts 
from  Portland,  especially  from  Mr. 
Panton,  a  magistrate  and  proprietor 
in  that  parish,  whose  letter  (No.  24) 
I  enclose.  Mr.  Pan  ton  appears  to 
have  laboured  under  feelings  of 
much  alarm.  1  had,  however, 
anticipated  the  necessity  of  checking 
any  insubordination  which  might 
appear  in  that  quarter,  having 
assembled  the  Portland,  St.  George, 
and  St.  Thomas-in-the-East  regi¬ 
ments  of  militia  before  his  letter 
arrived.  Forty  men  also  of  the 
77th  had  been  conveyed  in  the 
boats  of  the  Champion  from  Port 
Antonio  to  Manchioneal,  under  the 
command  of  captain  Buchan  ;  and 
colonel  M£Leod,  also  in  the  absence 
of  sir  Willoughby  Cotton,  com¬ 
manding  at  Kingston,  had  ordered 
captain  Tathwell,  with  thirty  men 
of  the  33rd  regiment,  embarked  on 
board  of  his  majesty’s  ship  Hya¬ 
cinth,  to  proceed  to  Morant  Bay, 
and  from  thence  to  march  through 
a  populous,  and  as  yet  a  tranquil, 
district,  where,  however,  the  St. 
Thomas-in-the-East  regiment  were 
assembled,  to  Manchioneal. 

The  appearance  of  this  force  will, 
1  trust,  be  sufficient  to  check  any 
disposition  to  revolt  in  that  quarter. 
It  is  obvious,  however,  from  all  the 


information  that  has  been  received, 
that  the  negroes  have  been  im¬ 
pressed  with  a  general  and  firm 
belief  that  after  Christmas  they 
w^ere  to  be  free.  They  will  have 
much  to  answer  for  who  have 
deluded  these  unfortunate  people 
into  expectations  which  have  led  to 
such  scenes  of  devastation  and  ruin, 
and  which  now  recoiling  on  them¬ 
selves,  numbers  must  expiate  by 
their  death.  My  chief  attention, 
therefore,  is  directed  to  maintain 
good  order  where  quiet  still 
remains,  to  protect  the  well-dis¬ 
posed,  and  to  be  always  prepared 
to  assemble  a  strong  disposable 
force,  ready  to  act  on  the  first 
appearance  of  insubordination. 

To  give  greater  efficiency  in  the 
direction  of  all  military  affairs  in 
this  part  of  the  island,  I  have  given 
colonel  M£Leod,  deputy  adjutant- 
general  on  the  staff  in  this  island, 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  of 
militia,  whereby  I  obtained  the 
assistance  of  an  able  and  experi¬ 
enced  officer,  and  extended  his 
command  over  the  militia,  as  well 
as  over  the  troops  of  the  line. 

I  also  received  despatches  from 
Montego  Bay,  dated  the  3rd  inst. 
(No.  25).  I  have  the  honour  to 
enclose  a  copy  of  one  from  sir 
Willoughby  Cotton,  whereby  it 
appears  that  the  burnings  still 
continued  to  be  executed  in  concert, 
by  signal  from  the  heights.  That 
the  leaders  who  had  suffered  the 
day  preceding  had  all  declared  that 
they  had  been  told  by  white  people 
that  they  were  to  be  free  at  Christ¬ 
mas,  and  that  by  these  people  the 
plan  of  insurrection  had  been 
arranged.  That  in  concurrence 
with  the  custos  of  the  parish  (Mr. 
Barrett),  prisoners  to  the  amount 
of  100,  not  actually  implicated  as 
incendiaries,  with  the  women,  had 
been  dismissed  into  the  country, 
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with  copies  of  the  proclamation 
before  alluded  to,  numbered  twenty- 
one. 

A  despatch  was  also  received 
from  the  custos  of  St.  James,  of 
which  I  enclose  an  extract  (No. 
26).  He  speaks  highly  of  the 
conduct  of  the  militia ;  but,  I 
lament  to  say,  adds  to  the  list  of 
destruction  contained  in  list  num¬ 
bered  twenty-three  intimating  the 
number  of  plantations  and  settle¬ 
ments  destroyed  to  the  amount  of 
100. 

From  Moran t  Bay  I  received  a 
letter  from  colonel  Delpratt,  enclo¬ 
sing  a  despatch  from  lieutenant- 
colonel  M‘Cornock,  of  the  St. 
Thomas-in-the-East  regiment,  con¬ 
taining  nothing  of  sufficient  import¬ 
ance  here  to  notice,  but  by  which 
I  collected  this  important  fact,  that 
although  the  negroes  on  some 
estates  had  refused  to  work,  no  act 
of  destruction  had  been  committed 
in  that  quarter,  with  the  exception 
of  a  trash-house,  which  had  been 
burned,  but  not  ascertained  to  have 
been  destroyed  by  design  ;  at  any 
other  time  the  information  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  have  created 
great  uneasiness  in  my  mind,  but 
now,  contrasting  it  with  what  is 
passing  in  the  west  end  of  the 
island,  I  regarded  it  as  rather 
satisfactory. 

On  the  5th  1  received  further 
accounts  from  sir  Willoughby  Cot¬ 
ton,  dated  the  4th,  (No.  27)  and  1 
am  happy  to  say  their  contents 
began  to  wear  a  more  satisfactory 
appearance.  The  active  measures 
lie  had  adopted,  together  with  the 
proclamation  he  caused  to  be  issued, 
he  observes,  cf  had  produced  an 
extraordinary  effect the  negroes 
were  coming  in  fast,  and  a  commu¬ 
nication  opened  to  Maroon  Town  ; 
the  loss  tne  negroes  had  sustained 
created  a  strong  panic,  and  a  move* 


ment  which  the  major-general  pro¬ 
posed  to  make  the  following  day, 
he  imagined  would  stop  any  further 
depredations  in  that  neighbourhood. 
By  the  same  express  a  letter  arrived 
from  the  custos  of  Trelawny,  a 
copy  of  which  (No.  28)  is  enclosed. 
I  should  hardly  think  it  necessary 
to  transmit  a  copy  of  this  letter 
from  the  custos  to  your  lordship, 
did  it  not  refer  to  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Box,  who  I  am  informed 
is  a  missionary  from  the  Baptist 
Society,  and  who  has  since  been 
reported  in  custody  in  this  town. 
I  have  caused  his  removal  to  Fal¬ 
mouth  to  be  delayed,  and  have 
directed  a  letter  to  be  written  to 
the  custos,  a  copy  of  which  (No. 
29)  I  enclose.  I  am  as  yet  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  charge  on 
which  orders  were  issued  for  his 
apprehension  at  Falmouth  ;  but 
the  information  received  from  the 
custos  renders  it,  at  all  events, 
necessary  that  he  should  be  for  the 
present  detained ;  motives,  how¬ 
ever,  of  prudence  and  humanity 
caused  me  to  interpose  a  delay  in 
hurrying  him  to  trial  at  a  moment 
when  so  great  excitement  must 
necessarily  prevail. 

This  morning,  the  6th  instant,  I 
have  had  the  satisfaction  to  receive 
a  despatch  from  sir  Willoughby 
Cotton,  dated  Montego  Bay,  Jan. 
5,  10  a.  m.,  with  still  more  favour¬ 
able  accounts,  a  copy  of  which 
(No.  30)  I  enclose.  Tranquillity, 
he  states,  is  fast  returning  in  the 
adjoining  neighbourhood,  and  the 
negroes  coming  in  from  all  direc- 
tions,  desiring  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  promise  of  pardon  offered  in 
the  proclamation.  The  .roads  to 
Lucea  and  Maroon  Town  were 
open,  and  many  proprietors  and 
attornies  proceeding  to  visit  their 
estates.  Provisions,  he  states,  are 
scarce,  but  being  informed  of  that 
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yesterday,  I  caused  letters  to  be 
written  to  the  mayor  of  Kingston, 
and  the  custos  of  St.  Mary,  from 
whence  I  have  no  doubt  a  supply, 
if  not  already,  will  be  quickly 
sent. 

Sir  Willoughby  Cotton  expresses 
his  astonishment  I  had  not  been 
made  acquainted  with  the  determi¬ 
nation  of  the  negroes  not  to  work 
after  New  Year's  day.  Referring 
your  lordship  to  my  despatch  of  the 
4th  of  August,  I  have  now  the 
honour  to  enclose  copies  of  two 
letters  (Nos.  31  and  32)  dated  the 
29th  and  30th  of  July,  addressed  to 
custodes  of  parishes,  from  none  of 
whom  I  received  unsatisfactorv 
accounts,  nor  has  any  complaint 
reached  me  of  insubordination 
amongst  the  slaves,  or  any  disposi¬ 
tion  to  insurrection,  although  the 
members  of  Assembly,  from  all 
parts  of  the  island,  had  only  sepa¬ 
rated,  on  adjournment,  from  the 
seat  of  government  on  the  eve  of 
the  insurrection. 

I  send  your  lordship  the  copy  of 
a  letter  (B,  No.  33)  I  have  this 
day  received  from  commodore  Far- 
quhar,  and  it  is  only  due  to  that 
officer  to  declare,  that,  in  all  my 
communication  with  him,  he  has 
always  afforded  me  the  most  active 
assistance  and  support  in  promoting 
the  good  of  the  public  service. 
When  it  is  considered  how  short  a 
time  sir  Willoughby  Cotton  has 
been  in  the  disturbed  district,  it  is 
astonishing  what  effect  his  presence 
and  example  have  produced  in  the 
minds  of  the  insurgent  slaves,  whilst 
the  promptitude  and  decision  of 
his  operations,  and  the  exemplary 
punishment  he  felt  himself  com¬ 
pelled  to  inflict  on  the  most  atrocious 
offenders,  have  convinced  the  great 
mass  of  the  slave  population  that 
all  further  resistance  is  unavailing ; 
and  the  cplony  must  ever  acknow« 


ledge  the  importance  and  value  of 
his  services. 

Were  I  to  indulge  my  own  per¬ 
sonal  feelings,  I  might  express 
myself  in  a  manner  strongly  indi¬ 
cating  the  consolation  and  relief  I 
have  derived  from  his  energy,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  discretion  ;  but 
in  bestowing  my  humble  meed  of 
praise  on  an  officer  of  such  distinc¬ 
tion,  I  fear  that  I  should  render 
myself  liable  to  a  charge  of  pre¬ 
sumption  in  attempting  to  add  any 
thing  to  a  reputation  standing  on 
such  high  ground  as  that  of  sir 
Willoughby  Cotton. 

I  have,  &c. 

(Signed)  Belmore. 
Right  hon.  Viscount  Goderich ,  Sfc. 


No.  1. — (Circular.) 

King's  House ,  Dec.  22,  1831. 
Sir, — His  excellency  the  go¬ 
vernor  having  received  intelligence 
that  a  disposition  to  insubordination 
had  manifested  itself  amongst  cer¬ 
tain  slaves  on  a  plantation  in  St. 
James,  his  excellency  no  longer 
hesitates  to  give  every  possible 
publicity  to  his  majesty's  procla¬ 
mation,  which  the  uninterrupted 
tranquillity  that  has  hitherto  pre¬ 
vailed  throughout  the  island  had  not 
seemed  to  render  necessary. 

1  am  directed,  therefore,  to 
transmit  to  you  printed  copies  of 
this  proclamation,  and  his  excellency 
requests  that  you  will  cause  it  to 
be  read  to  the  slaves  by  the  per¬ 
sons  in  charge  of  the  several  plant¬ 
ations  in  your  parish. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)  W.  Bullock. 
To  the  CAistodcs  of  the  several 
parishes. 

By  the  King.-— A  Proclamation. 

William  IV. 

Whereas  it  has  been  represented 
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to  us,  that  the  slaves  in  some  of 
our  West-India  colonies,  and  of  our 
possessions  on  the  continent  of 
South  America,  have  been  errone¬ 
ously  led  to  believe  that  orders 
have  been  sent  out  by  us  for  their 
emancipation ;  and  whereas  such 
belief  has  produced  acts  of  insub¬ 
ordination,  *  which  have  excited 
our  highest  displeasure ;  we  have 
thought  fit,  by  and  with  the  advice 
of  our  privy  council,  to  issue  this 
our  royal  proclamation  ;  and  we  do 
hereby  declare  and  make  known, 
that  the  slave  population  in  our 
said  colonies  and  possessions  will 
forfeit  all  claim  on  our  protection 
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if  they  shall  fail  to  render  entire 
submission  to  the  laws,  as  well  as 
dutiful  obedience  to  their  masters  ; 
and  we  hereby  charge  and  command 
all  our  governors  of  our  said  West 
India  colonies  and  possessions,  to 
give  the  fullest  publicity  to  this 
our  proclamation,  and  to  enforce, 
by  all  the  legal  means  in  their 
power,  the  punishment  of  those 
who  may  disturb  the  tranquillity 
and  peace  of  our  said  colonies  and 
possessions. 

Given  at  the  court,  at  St.  James’s, 
this  3rd  day  of  June,  1831,  and  in 
the  2nd  year  of  our  reign. 

God  save  the  King. 


.Report  of  the  Commons’  Committee  on  Dramatic  Repre¬ 
sentations. 


i.  In  examining  the  state  of  the 
laws  affecting  the  interests  and  ex¬ 
hibition  of  the  drama,  your  com¬ 
mittee  find  that  a  considerable 
decline,  both  in  the  literature  of 
the  stage,  and  the  taste  of  the 
public  for  theatrical  performances, 
is  generally  conceded.  Among 
the  causes  of  this  decline,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  those  which  have  been 
alleged,  and  which  are  out  of  the 
province  of  the  legislature  to  con¬ 
trol,  such  as  the  prevailing  fashion 
of  late  dinner-hours,  the  absence 
of  royal  encouragement,  and  the 
supposed  indisposition  of  some  re¬ 
ligious  sects  to  countenance  thea¬ 
trical  exhibitions,  your  committee 
are  of  opinion  that  the  uncertain 
administration  of  the  laws,  the 
slender  encouragement  afforded  to 
literary  talent  to  devote  its  labours 
towards  the  stage,  and  the  want  of 
a  better  legal  regulation  as  regards 
the  number  and  distribution  of 
theatres,  are  to  be  mainly  con¬ 
sidered. 


2.  In  respect  to  the  licensing  of 
theatres,  your  committee  are  of 
opinion,  that  the  laws  would  be 
rendered  more  clear  and  effectual 
by  confining  the  sole  power  and  au¬ 
thority  to  license  theatres  through¬ 
out  the  metropolis  (as  well  as  in 
places  of  royal  residence)  to  the 
lord  chamberlain;  and  that  his — 
the  sole —  jurisdiction,  should  be 
extended  twenty  miles  round  Lon¬ 
don  (that  being  the  point  at  which 
magistrates  now  have  the  power  of 
licensing  theatres  for  the  legitimate 
drama).  And  as  your  committee 
believe  that  the  interests  of  the 
drama  will  be  considerably  ad¬ 
vanced  by  the  natural  consequences 
of  a  fair  competition  in  its  re¬ 
presentation,  they  recommend  that 
the  lord  chamberlain  should  con¬ 
tinue  a  licence  to  all  the  theatres 
licensed  at  present,  whether  by 
himself  or  by  the  magistrates. 
Your  committee  are  also  of  opinion, 
partly  from  the  difficulty  of  de¬ 
fining,  by  clear  and  legal  distino 
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tions,  ^the  legitimate  drama/’  and 
principally  from  the  propriety  of 
giving  a  full  opening,  as  well  to  the 
higher  as  to  the  more  humble 
orders  of  dramatic  talent,  that  the 
proprietors  and  managers  of  the 
said  theatres  should  he  allowed  to 
exhibit,  at  their  option,  the  legi¬ 
timate  drama,  and  all  such  plays 
as  have  received  or  shall  receive 
the  sanction  of  the  censor. 

3 .  Your  committee  believe  that 
the  number  of  theatres  thus  li¬ 
censed  (although  they  might  be 
more  conveniently  distributed) 
would  suffice  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  the  public,  in  the  present 
state  of  feeling  towards  theatrical 
performances,  and  also  for  the 
general  advantages  of  competition; 
at  the  same  time,  as  theatres  are 
intended  for  the  amusement  of  the 
public,  so  your  committee  are  of 
opinion  that  the  public  should 
have  a  voice  in  the  number  of 
theatres  to  be  allowed.  And  your 
committee  would,  therefore  re¬ 
spectfully  submit  to  the  house, 
that  if  a  requisition,  signed  by  a 
majority  of  the  resident  house¬ 
holders  in  any  large  and  populous 
parish  or  district,  be  presented  to 
the  chamberlain,  praying  for  his 
licence  to  a  new  theatre  in  the  said 
parish  or  district,  the  chamberlain 
should  be  bound  to  comply  with 
the  public  wish.  Your  committee 
are  of  opinion,  that  all  abuse  in 
the  exercise  of  the  licence  thus 
granted, would  be  effectually  pre¬ 
vented  by  leaving  to  the  chamber- 
lain  the  power  of  applying  to  the 
Home  Department,  for  the  sum¬ 
mary  suppression  of  any  theatre 
which  may  notoriously  have  out¬ 
raged  the  conditions  of  its  licence, 
or  the  rules  of  public  decorum. 

4.  Your  committee  would  also 
recommend,  that  the  chamberlain 
should  possess  the  same  power  for 


the  summary  suppression  of  any 
theatre,  exhibiting  any  sort  of 
dramatic  representation  without 
the  sanction  of  his  licence;  con¬ 
sidering,  that  as  the  public  can 
procure  the  licence  if  it  approve 
the  theatre,  so  any  theatre  not 
licensed  would  probably  not  be  less 
opposed  to  the  desire  of  the  public 
than  to  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

5.  With  respect  to  the  licensing 
of  plays,  your  committee  would 
advise,  in  order  to  give  full  weight 
to  the  responsibility  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,  that  it  should  be  clearly 
understood  that  the  office  of  the 
censor  is  held  at  the  discretion  of 
the  lord  chamberlain,  whose  duty 
it  would  be  to  remove  him,  should 
there  be  any  just  ground  for  dis¬ 
satisfaction  as  to  the  exercise  of  his 
functions.  Your  committee  would 
recommend  some  revision  in  the 
present  system  of  fees  to  the  censor, 
so  (for  instance)  that  the  licence  of 
a  song  and  the  licence  of  a  play 
may  not  be  indiscriminately  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  same  charge;  and 
this  revision  is  yet  more  desirable, 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether,  in 
consequence  of  the  greater  number 
of  plays  which,  by  the  alterations 
proposed  by  your  committee,  would 
be  brought  under  the  control  of 
the  censor,  some  abatement  in  the 
fees  charged  for  each  might  not  be 
reasonably  made,  without  lessening 
the  present  income  of  the  licenser. 

6.  In  respect  to  the  exclusive 
privileges  claimed  by  the  two 
metropolitan  theatres  of  Drury-lane 
and  .  Covent-garden,  it  appears 
manifest  that  such  privileges  have 
neither  preserved  the  dignity  of 
the  drama,  nor,  by  the  present 
administration  of  the  laws,  been 
of  much  advantage  to  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  theatres  themselves. 
And  your  committee,  while  bound 
to  acknowledge  that  a  very  large 
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sum  has  been  invested  in  these 
theatres,  on  a  belief  of  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  their  legal  monopoly 
of  exhibiting  the  legitimate  drama, 
which  sum,  but  for  that  belief, 
would  probably  not  have  been 
hazarded,  are  nevertheless  of  opi¬ 
nion,  that  the  alterations  they 
propose  are  not  likely  to  place  the 
proprietors  of  the  said  theatres  in  a 
worse  pecuniary  conditio^  than  the 
condition  confessed  under  the  ex¬ 
isting  system. 

7.  In  regard  to  dramatic  litera¬ 
ture,  it  appears  manifest  that  an 
author  at  present  is  subjected  to 
indefensible  hardship  and  injustice; 
and  the  disparity  of  protection 
afforded  to  the  labours  of  the 
dramatic  writer,  when  compared 
even  with  that  granted  to  authors 
in  any  other  branch  of  letters, 
seems  alone  sufficient  to  divert  the 
ambition  of  eminent  and  successful 
writers  from  that  department  of 
intellectual  exertion.  Your  com¬ 
mittee,  therefore,  earnestly  recom¬ 
mend  that  the  author  of  a  play 
should  possess  the  same  legal  rights, 
and  enjoy  the  same  legal  protection, 
as  the  author  of  any  other  legal 
production;  and  that  his  perform¬ 
ance  should  not  be  legally  ex¬ 
hibited  at  any  theatre,  metropolitan 
or  provincial,  without  his  express 
and  formal  consent. 

8.  By  the  regulations  and 


amendments  thus  proposed  in  the 
existing  system,  your  committee 
are  of  opinion  that  the  drama  will 
be  freed  from  many  present  dis¬ 
advantages,  and  left  to  the  fair 
experiment  of  public  support.  In 
regard  to  actors,  it  is  allowed,  even 
by  those  performers  whose  evidence 
favours  the  existing  monopoly,  that 
the  more  general  exhibition  of  the 
regular  drama  would  afford  new 
schools  and  opportunities  for  their 
art.  In  regard  to  authors,  it  is 
probable  that  a  greater  variety  of 
theatres  at  which  to  present,  or  for 
which  to  adapt,  their  plays,  and  a 
greater  security  in  the  profits 
derived  from  their  success,  will 
give  new  encouragement  to  their 
ambition,  and,  perhaps  (if  a  play 
is  never  acted  without  producing 
some  emolument  to  its  writer), 
may  direct  their  attention  to  the 
more  durable,  as  being  also  the 
more  lucrative,  classes  of  dramatic 
literature;  while,  as  regards  the 
public,  equally  benefited  by  these 
advantages,  it  is  probable  that  the 
ordinary  consequences  of  compe¬ 
tition,  freed  from  the  possibility 
of  licentiousness  by  the  confirmed 
control  and  authority  of  the 
chamberlain,  will  afford  con¬ 
venience  in  the  number  and  situa¬ 
tion  of  theatres,  and  cheap  and 
good  entertainment  in  the  perform¬ 
ances  usually  exhibited. 


Second  Report  of  the  Lords’  Committees  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  Collection  and  payment  of  tithes  in  Ireland,  and 
the  state  of  the  laws  relating  thereto,  &c. 

That  the  committee  have,  since  Ireland,  and  anxiously  to  consider 
they  last  reported  to  the  House,  whether  a  mode  might  not  be  de- 
proceeded  to  inquire  farther  into  vised  for  remedying  the  defects  in 
the  circumstances  attending  the  the  present  system,  both  as  af- 
payment  and  collection  of  tithes  in  fecting  the  interests  of  the  church 
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and  the  tranquillity  of  the  country. 

In  the  execution  of  this  purpose 
they  have  not  thought  it  necessary 
to  dwell  upon  disputed  points  con¬ 
nected  with  the  origin  of  a  pro¬ 
perty  which  has  so  long  been  re¬ 
cognized  by  law*  nor  to  attempt  to 
account  for  ancient  and  peculiar 
usages  under  which  the  rights 
derived  from  it  have  been  more  or 
less  extended  in  different  parts  of 
the  same  country. 

They  have  thought  it  an  object 
of  greater  practical  importance  to 
lay  before  the  House,  as  far  as  a 
full  and  minute  inquiry  could 
enable  them — 

1.  The  present  amount  of  pro¬ 
perty  claimed  or  received  as  tithe, 
and  the  relative  quantities  of  land 
subject  to  or  exempt  from  that  de¬ 
mand  by  existing  law  or  usage. 

2.  The  nature  and  degree  of 
inconvenience  to  the  public,  as  well 
as  of  loss  and  difficulty  to  indivi¬ 
duals,  connected  with  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  that  property. 

3.  The  amendments  in  the  ex¬ 
isting  state  of  the  law  which  ap¬ 
pear  best  calculated  to  obviate, 
without  injustice  or  public  detri¬ 
ment,  the  objections  which  have 
been  found  to  attach  both  to  the 
past  and  present  system  of  tithe  laws. 

I.  It  appears  from  the  evidence 
and  documents  on  which  the  com¬ 
mittee  can  place  the  greatest 
reliance,  that  Ireland  contains 
14,603,473  statute  acres  under 
cultivation,  out  of  which  it  has 
been  computed  (though  this  cal¬ 
culation  necessarily  rests  upon 
somewhat  uncertain  data)  that 
about  1,000,000  are  tithe-free, 
leaving  13,603,473  statute  acres 
to  which  the  composition  acts 
might  be  applied.  There  are 
1,305  beneficed  clergymen,  and 
2,3 12  parishes,  in  1,505  of  which 


the  provisions  of  the  acts  of  1 823 
and  1824,  commonly  called  the 
composition  acts,  have  taken  effect, 
leaving  807  in  which  no  composi¬ 
tion  has  been  agreed  to ;  thirty- 
seven  of  which  parishes  are  city 
parishes,  supposed  not  to  pay  tithe, 
and  about  twenty  more,  for  other 
reasons,  tithe-free. 

II.  Although  it  appears  from 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  the 
witnesses  examined,  that  the  pay¬ 
ments  actually  received  on  account 
of  tithe  in  Ireland  fall  now,  and 
probably  have  always  fallen,  far 
short  of  what  might  strictly  and 
legally  be  required ;  and  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  clergy,  both  as  to  the 
amount  and  the  strictness  with 
which  they  have  been  enforced, 
have  been  generally  characterized 
by  great  moderation ;  there  is  no 
species  of  property  which  it  has 
been  so  difficult  to  collect,  or  the 
mode  of  collecting  which  has 
caused  so  much  irritation  and  dis¬ 
content  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 
There  have  been,  at  intervals,  at¬ 
tempts  more  or  less  frequent  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  to 
resist  or  evade  the  payment,  and 
special  interpositions  of  the  legis¬ 
lature  have  occasionally  been  found 
requisite  to  enable  the  clergy  to 
recover  what  was  due  to  them. 
From  the  payment  being  required 
directly  from  the  occupier  out  of 
the  fruits  of  his  industry,  the  bur¬ 
then  is  conceived  to  be  heavier 
than  it  really  is  ;  a  feeling  greatly 
aggravated  by  the  nature  of  the 
process,  the  difficulty  of  finding 
proper  persons  to  enforce  it,  and 
the  prejudice  entertained  against 
them,  as  well  as  by  the  multitude 
of  small  payments  arising  out  of 
various  claims  and  the  minute  sub¬ 
division  of  lands  so  peculiar  to 
Ireland. 
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The  amount  claimed  and  re¬ 
ceived  has  necessarily  fluctuated 
with  the  private  circumstances  and 
characters  of  individuals  ;  and  even 
where  the  demand  has  been  less 
than  what  was  due,  it  lias  become 
a  source  of  complaint  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  demand  of  a  com¬ 
paratively  smaller  amount  in  an 
adjoining  parish.  Unfavourable 
associations  are  at  the  same  time 
created  in  the  minds  of  the  occu¬ 
piers  upon  whom  the  payment  of 
tithes  falls  in  the  first  instance, 
especially  where  a  large  majority, 
as  is  the  case  in  the  greatest  part 
of  Ireland,  are  not  members  of  the 
established  church*  The  clergy 
are  thus,  in  too  many  instances, 
unhappily  deprived  of  that  just 
and  beneficial  influence  which  their 
general  conduct  and  habits  so  well 
qualify  them  to  exercise,  even  over 
persons  of  a  different  religious  per¬ 
suasion. 

Many  of  these  evils  have  been 
doubtless  removed  or  mitigated  by 
the  acts  of  the  4th  and  5th  of  Geo. 
4th,  commonly  called  the  compo¬ 
sition  acts,  by  which  the  clergy 
and  their  parishioners  wereenabled, 
under  certain  regulations,  to  agree 
upon  a  composition  for  the  amount 
of  tithe  for  twenty-one  years.  Of 
the  beneficial  effect  of  these  enact¬ 
ments,  as  far  as  they  have  gone, 
the  committee  entertain  no  doubt  ; 
but,  as  it  has  before  been  stated,  a 
proportion  amounting  to  more  than 
one-third  of  the  parishes  in  Ireland 
have  not  vet  adopted  the  provisions 
of  these  acts ;  and  as  in  those  that 
have,  the  actual  occupiers  of  the 
soil  still  remain  immediately  liable 
to  the  payment,  or  subject  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  amount  of  their  re¬ 
spective  compositions,  which  must 
in  many  instances  be  collected  in 
minute  sums  from  a  great  number 


of  persons,  the  same  unfortunate 
contact  between  the  occupier  and 
the  clergyman  continues  to  exist, 
and  the  tenant  is  led  to  forget  that, 
if  discharged  from  the  payment  of 
tithe,  he  would  be  called  upon  for 
an  additional  rent  from  his  land¬ 
lord,  and  to  consider  that  payment 
not  as  a  charge  upon  the  land  but 
as  a  burthen  upon  himself. 

The  general  result  has  been, 
that  from  the  defective  operation 
of  the  system,  the  tithe-payer  has 
conceived  himself  to  be  subject  to 
a  degree  of  pressure  far  greater 
than  the  actual  amount  of  the  sum 
paid  by  him  would  create  ;  while 
the  clergy,  who  are  entitled  to  the 
tithe,  have  reaped  a  profit  consi¬ 
derably  less  than  the  sum  payable 
by  the  occupier  of  the  land,  and 
attended  with  circumstances  no 
less  unsatisfactory  and  painful  to 
their  own  feelings  than  detrimental 
to  the  public  peace  and  happiness. 

III.  For  the  purpose  of  remov¬ 
ing  these  difficulties,  and  as  a  ne¬ 
cessary  step  towards  effecting  any 
great  and  lasting  improvement,  it 
appears  to  the  committee  that  it 
would  be  necessary,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  pass  an  act  for  making 
the  composition  general  and  per¬ 
manent,  and  for  the  sake  of  mak¬ 
ing  it  general,  compulsory,  by  en¬ 
abling  the  lord  lieutenant,  in  all 

o 

cases  where  no  vestry  shall  have 

assembled,  or  having  assembled 

shall  not  have  taken  the  necessary 

measures  for  a  final  arrangement 

before  a  certain  day,  to  appoint  a 

commissioner  in  the  same  manner 

as  directed  bv  the  act  of  4th 

* 

George  4th  c.  99*  and  5th  of 
George  4th  c.  63,  with  full  powers 
to  effect  an  adjustment  according 
to  the  value  of  the  tithe  founded 
on  the  average  amount  payable  for 
the  seven  years  next  preceding  No 
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vember,  1830;  anti,  as  the  whole 
composition  is  now  proposed  to  be 
made  permanent,  a  revision  of  ex¬ 
isting  compositions  should  not  be 
excluded ;  both  compositions,  the 
old  as  well  as  the  new,  to  be  cal¬ 
culated  hereafter  according  to  the 
variation  in  the  price  of  corn. 

This  object  once  effected,  the 
committee  desire  to  suggest,  for 
your  farther  consideration,  whether 
it  may  not  be  expedient — * 

1.  That  laws  should  be  passed 
for  carrying  into  effect,  with  as 
little  delay  as  may  be  found  prac¬ 
ticable,  an  arrangement  for  charg¬ 
ing  the  landlord  with  the  payment, 
in  the  first  instance,  of  the  com¬ 
position  for  tithes,  power  being 
given  to  him  to  collect  the  same  as 
a  part  of  his  rent ;  and  a  reason¬ 
able  deduction  per  cent  being  made 
in  consideration  of  the  trouble  and 
risk  from  which  the  incumbent  or 
tithe  owner  would  be  relieved. 

2.  That,  during  the  period  of 
any  delay  which  may  occur  in 
carrying  into  complete  effect  the 
preceding  arrangement,  commis¬ 
sioners  should  be  appointed  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  church  to  collect  and 
distribute,  with  the  assistance  of 
government,  the  amount  of  the 
composition  in  each  diocess. 

3.  That  as  an  additional  advan¬ 


tage  to  the  landlord,  he  should  be 
permitted  to  redeem  such  annual 
charge  upon  the  whole  or  any  por¬ 
tion  of  his  estate,  bv  fixed  money 
payments  on  advantageous  terms, 
or  by  conveying,  in  exoneration  of 
the  composition,  in  whole  of  in 
part,  lands  equivalent  in  value  ; 
and  that  he  should  be  assisted  in 
so  doing  by  the  legislature  enabling 
tenants  for  life,  trustees.  &c.  to  sell, 
exchange,  convey  or  mortgage  for 
this  purpose  estates  under  settle¬ 
ment  or  belonging  to  infants,  such 
mortgages  to  take  the  precedence 
of  everv  other  incumbrance. 

w 

4.  That  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
greater  facility  to  effect  such  in¬ 
vestments  in  land  for  the  benefit 
of  the  church,  or  exchanges  of  land 
for  tithe  by  individual  landholders, 
it  would  be  desirable  that  the  duty 
on  all  stamps  necessary  for  that 
purpose  should  be  remitted ;  and  it 
might  be  advisable,  for  the  sake  of 
giving  encouragement  to  the  re¬ 
demption  of  tithe  in  money,  that 
government  should  be  enabled  to 
make  advances  at  a  favourable  rate 
of  interest,  to  landlords  for  that 
purpose,  upon  mortgage  of  their 
lands;  all  deeds  relating  to  such 
mortgages  being  also  exempted 
from  the  stamp  duty. 


Convention  between  His  Majesty  and  the  Emperor  of  all  the 

PiUSS  I  AS. 

SIGNED  AT  LONDON,  Nov.  1 6,  1831. 


Their  majesties  the  king  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  the  emperor  of  all 
the  Russias,  considering  that  the 
events  which  have  occurred  in  the 
united  kingdom  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  since  the  year  1830,  have 
rendered  it  necessary  that  the  courts 


of  Great  Britain  and  Russia  should 
examine  the  stipulations  of  their 
Convention  of  the  19th  of  May, 
1815,  as  well  as  of  the  additional 
article  annexed  thereto;  considering 
that  such  examination  has  led  the 
two  high  contracting  parties  to  the 
conclusion,  that  complete  agree* 
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ment  does  not  exist  between  the 
letter  and  the  spirit  of  that  Con¬ 
vention,  when  regarded  in  connex¬ 
ion  with  the  circumstances  which 
have  attended  the  separation  that 
has  taken  place  between  the  two 
principal  divisions  of  the  united 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands;  but 
that,  on  referring  to  the  object  of 
the  above-mentioned  Convention 
of  the  19th  May,  1815,  it  appears 
that  that  object  was  to  afford  to 
Great  Britain  a  guarantee  that 
Russia  would,  on  all  questions 
concerning  Belgium,  identify  her 
policy  with  that  which  the  Court 
of  London  had  deemed  the  best 
adapted  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
just  balance  of  power  in  Europe  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  secure 
to  Russia  the  payment  of  a  portion 
of  her  old  Dutch  debt,  in  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  general  arrangements 
of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  to 
which  she  had  given  her  adhesion 
-—-arrangements  which  remain  in 
full  force  —  their  said  majesties 
being  desirous  at  the  present  mo¬ 
ment,  that  the  same  principles 
should  continue  to  govern  their 
relations  with  each  other,  and  that 
the  special  tie  to  which  the  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  19th  of  May,  1815, 
had  formed  between  the  two  Courts, 
should  be  maintained,  have  for  this 
purpose  named  as  their  plenipoten¬ 
tiaries,  viz. : — 

(Here  are  inserted  the  names  of 
lord  Palmerston  and  of  prince 
Lieven  and  count  Matuszewic.) 

Who,  after  having  exchanged 
their  full  powers,  found  in  good 
and  due  form,  have  agreed  upon 
and  concluded  the  following  arti¬ 
cles  : — 

1.  In  virtue  of  the  considera¬ 
tions  above  specified,  his  Britannic 
majesty  engages  to  recommend  to 
his  parliament  to  enable  him  to 
undertake  to  continue,  on  his  part, 


the  payments  stipulated  in  the 
Convention  of  the  19th  of  May, 
1815,  according  to  the  mode,  and 
until  the  completion  of  the  sum 
fixed  for  Great  Britain  in  the  said 
Convention. 

2.  In  virtue  of  the  same  consi¬ 
derations,  his  majesty  the  emperor 
of  all  the  Russias,  engages,  that  if 
(which  God  forbid)  the  arrange¬ 
ments  agreed  upon  for  the  inde¬ 
pendence  and  the  neutrality  of 
Belgium,  and  to  the  maintenance 
of  which  the  two  high  powers  are 
equally  bound,  should  be  endan¬ 
gered  by  the  course  of  events,  he 
will  not  contract  any  other  engage¬ 
ment,  without  a  previous  agree¬ 
ment  with  his  Britannic  majesty, 
and  his  formal  assent. 

3.  The  present  Convention  shall 
be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications 
shall  be  exchanged  at  London, 
within  the  space  of  six  weeks,  or 
sooner,  if  possible. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective 
plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the 
same,  and  have  affixed  thereto  the 
seals  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  London,  the  16th  of 
November,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1831. 

(L.  S.)  Palmerston. 

Communications  between  the  Agents 
of  the  Russian  Government  and 
the  Commissioners  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty's  Treasury ,  relating  to  the 
payment  of  the  Russian  Loan  in 
Holland ,  due  the  1st  of  July , 
1832. 


Letter  from  Messrs.  Hope  & 
Co.  to  C.  R.  Pemberton,  Esq., 
Treasury,  London. 

Amsterdam ,  May  22. 
Sir, — The  annual  reimbursement 
of  a  part  of  the  capital  of  the 
Russian  Loans  in  Holland,  being 
to  take  place  on  the  1st  of  July 
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next,  we  take  tlie  liberty  to  transmit 
to  you,  as  usual,  a  statement  of 
the  sums  required  for  the  said  re¬ 
imbursement,  showing  for  the  share 
of  Great  Britain  the  sum  of 
256,250  franks  (two  hundred  and 
fifty-six  thousand  two  hundred  and 
fifty  guilders)  to  be  provided  against 
the  said  period. 

We  request  you  will  lay  this 
document  before  the  Lords  Com¬ 
missioners  of  his  Britannic  majes¬ 
ty’s  Treasury,  and  we  have  the 
honour  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)  Hope  &  Co. 
Statement  of  the  sum  due  by 
Great  Britain,  on  the  1st  of  July 
next,  for  reimbursement  of  capital 
on  the  Russian  Loans  raised  in  this 
country,  viz.- — 

Sum  to  be  reimbursed 
on  the  said  Loans,  on 
the  1st  July  next,  for  F. 

Capital . 1,000,000 

Interest  from  the  1st  of 
January,  six  months, 
at  5  per  cent  per  ann.  25,000 

1,025,000 


Being  for  the  quarter 
due  by  Great  Britain  256,250 

Hope  &  Co. 

Amsterdam ,  May  21,  1832. 

Letter  from  C.  R.  Pemberton, 
Esq.,  to  Messrs.  Hope  &  Co., 
Amsterdam. 

Treasury  Chambers ,  5th  June,  1832. 
Gentlemen, — I  am  commanded 


by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  his 
Majesty’s  Treasury  to  acquaint  you, 
with  reference  to  your  letter  and 
enclosure  of  the  26tli  ultimo  (the 
receipt  of  which  I  have  had  already 
the  honour  of  acknowledging), 
stating  the  sum  due  by  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  on  account  of  the  Russian 
Dutch  loan,  on  the  1st  of  July 
next,  that  a  new  Convention  has 
been  entered  into  with  Russia, 
consequent  upon  the  change  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  relative 
to  the  payment,  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain,  of  her  proportion  on  account 
of  this  loan. 

By  this  convention,  it  is  agreed, 
should  the  British  parliament  so 
think  fit,  that  the  payment  on  ac¬ 
count  of  this  loan  shall  continue  to 
be  made  as  usual  by  this  country  ; 
and  when  the  ratification  of  this 
treaty  shall  have  arrived  from  Rus¬ 
sia,  the  convention  will  be  laid 
before  the  two  houses ;  but  till  it 
has  received  the  sanction  of  par¬ 
liament  this  government  has  no 
authority  to  make  any  payment 
under  its  provisions. 

I  have,  therefore,  been  directed, 
by  their  lordships  to  apprise  you, 
that  it  will  not  be  possible  for  them, 
for  the  present,  to  remit  the  sums 
required  for  the  payments  which 
have  been  heretofore  made  at  that 
period. 

I  am,  &c. 

(Signed)  C.  R.  Pemberton. 
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II.  —  F  O  R  E  I  G  N. 

Convention  between  His  Majesty  and  the  King  of  the  French, 
for  the  more  effectual  Suppression  of  the  Traffic  in  Slaves. 

SIGNED  AT  PARIS,  NOVEMBER  30,  1831. 


Article  I _ The  mutual  right 

of  search  maybe  exercised  on  board 
the  vessels  of  each  of  the  two 
nations,  but  only  within  the  waters 
hereinafter  described, — namely, 

1st.  Along  the  western  coast  of 
Africa,  from  Cape  Verd  to  the 
distance  of  ten  degrees  to  the  south 
of  the  Equator, — that  is  to  say* 
from  the  tenth  degree  of  south 
latitude  to  the  fifteenth  degree  of 
north  latitude,  and  as  far  as  the 
thirtieth  degree  of  west  longitude, 
reckoning  from  the  meridian  of 
Paris. 

2.  All  round  the  island  of  Ma¬ 
dagascar,  to  the  extent  of  twenty 
leagues  from  that  island. 

3.  To  the  same  distance  from 
the  coasts  of  the  island  of  Cuba. 

4.  To  the  same  distance  from 
the  coasts  of  the  island  of  Porto 
Rico. 

3.  To  the  same  distance  from 
the  coasts  of  Brazil. 

It  is,  however,  understood  that 
a  suspected  vessel  descried  and 
begun  to  be  chased  by  the  cruisers, 
whilst  within  the  said  space  of 
twenty  leagues,  may  be  searched 
by  them  beyond  those  limits,  if 
without  having  ever  lost  sight  of 
her,  they  should  only  succeed  in 
coming  up  with  her  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  coast. 

II.  —  The  right  of  searching 
merchant-vessels  of  either  of  the 


two  nations  in  the  waters  herein¬ 
before  mentioned,  shall  be  exer¬ 
cised  only  by  ships  of  war  whose 
commanders  shall  have  the  rank 
of  captain,  or  at  least  that  of  lieu¬ 
tenant,  in  the  navy. 

III. — The  number  of  ships  to 
be  invested  with  this  right  shall 
be  fixed,  each  year,  by  a  special 
agreement.  The  number  for  each 
nation  need  not  be  the  same,  but 
in  no  case  shall  the  number  of  the 
cruisers  of  the  one  nation  be  more 
than  double  the  number  of  the 
cruisers  of  the  other. 

JV. — The  names  of  the  ships, 
and  of  their  commanders,  shall  be 
communicated  by  each  of  the  con¬ 
tracting  governments  to  the  other, 
and  information  shall  be  recipro¬ 
cally  given  of  all  changes  which 
may  take  place  in  the  cruisers. 

V.  — Instructions  shall  be  drawn 
up  and  agreed  upon  in  common 
by  the  two  governments  for  the 
cruisers  of  both  nations,  which 
cruisers  shall  afford  to  each  other 
mutual  assistance  in  all  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  it  may  be  useful 
that  they  should  act  in  concert. 

The  ships  of  war  authorized  to 
exercise  the  reciprocal  right  of 
search  shall  be  furnished  with  a 
special  authority  from  each  of  the 
two  governments. 

VI.  —Whenever  a  cruiser  shall 
have  chased  and  overtaken  a  mer- 
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chant- vessel  as  liable  to  suspi¬ 
cion.,  thecommandingofficer,  before 
he  proceeds  to  the  search,  shall 
exhibit  to  the  captain  of  the  mer¬ 
chant-vessel  the  special  orders 
which  confer  upon  him,  by  excep¬ 
tion,  the  right  to  visit  her ;  and  in 
case  he  shall  ascertain  the  ship’s 
papers  to  be  regular,  and  her  pro¬ 
ceedings  lawful,  he  shall  certify 
upon  the  log-book  of  the  vessel 
that  the  search  took  place  only  in 
virtue  of  the  said  orders  :  these 
formalities  having  been  completed, 
the  vessel  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
continue  her  course. 

VII. — The  vessels  captured  for 
being  engaged  in  the  slave-trade, 
or  as  being  suspected  of  being  fitted 
out  for  that  infamous  traffic,  shall, 
together  with  their  crews,  be  de¬ 
livered  over,  without  delay,  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  nation  to  which 
they  shall  belong.  It  is  further¬ 
more  distinctly  understood,  that 
they  shall  only  be  judged  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  laws  in  force  in  their 
respective  countries. 


VIII. — In  no  case  shall  the  right 
of  mutual  search  be  exercised  upon 
the  ships  of  war  of  either  nation. 

The  two  governments  shall 
agree  upon  a  particular  signal, 
with  which  those  cruisers  only 
shall  be  furnished  which  are  in¬ 
vested  with  this  right,  and  which 
signal  shall  not  be  made  known  to 
any  other  ship  not  employed  upon 
this  service. 

IX.  —  The  high  contracting 
parties  to  the  present  treaty  agree 
to  invite  the  other  maritime  powers 
to  accede  to  it  within  as  short  a 
period  as  possible. 

X.  —  The  present  convention 
shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifica¬ 
tions  of  it  shall  be  exchanged, 
within  one  month,  or  sooner,  if  it 
be  possible. 

In  faith  of  which  the  plenipo¬ 
tentiaries  have  signed  the  present 
convention,  and  have  affixed  there¬ 
to  the  seal  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  Paris,  the  30th  Nov.  1831 . 

Granville  (l.  s.) 

Horace  Sebastiani  (l.  s.) 


Holland  and  Belgium. 


Treaty  relative  to  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  signed  at  London,  Nov. 
15,  183H 

The  courts  of  Great  Britain, 
Austria,  France,  Prussia,  and 
Russia,  taking  into  consideration 
the  events  which  have  occurred  in 
the  united  kingdom  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  since  the  month  of  Septem¬ 
ber  of  the  year  1830,  the  obligation 
which  they  areunder  to  prevent  the 
events  from  disturbing  the  general 
peace,  and  the  necessity  which 
arises  from  these  events  of  making 
certain  modifications  in  the  trans¬ 


actions  of  the  year  1815,  by  which 
the  united  kingdom  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  was  created  and  established  ; 
and  his  majesty  the  present  king 
of  the  Belgians  participating  in 
these  intentions  of  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  courts,  they  have  named 
for  their  plenipotentiaries,  &c.  &c. 
who,  after  having  exchanged  their 
full  powers,  found  in  good  and  due 
form,  have  agreed  upon  and  signed 
the  following  articles: — - 

Article  I.  The  Belgian 
territories  shall  be  composed  of  the 
provinces  of  South  Brabant,  Liege, 
Namur,  Hainault,  West  Flanders, 
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East  Flanders,  Antwerp,  and  Lim¬ 
burg  ;  such  as  they  formed  part 
of  the  united  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands  constituted  in  1815, 
with  the  exception  of  those  districts 
of  the  province  of  Limburg  which 
are  designated  in  article  4.  The 
Belgian  territory  shall,  moreover, 
comprise  that  part  of  the  grand 
duchy  of  Luxemburg,  which  is 
specified  in  article  2. 

II.  In  the  grand  duchy  of 
Luxemburg  the  limits  of  the  Bel¬ 
gian  territory  shall  be  such  as  will 
be  hereinafter  described,  viz.  — 
Commencing  from  the  frontier  of 
France,  between  Rodange,  which 
shall  remain  to  the  grand  duchy  of 
Luxemburg,  and  Athus,  which 
shall  belong  to  Belgium,  there 
shall  be  drawn,  according  to  the 
annexed  map,  a  line,  which,  leav¬ 
ing  to  Belgium  the  road  from 
Arlon  to  Longwy,  the  town  of 
Arlon  with  its  district,  and  the 
road  from  Arlon  to  Bastogne,  shall 
pass  between  Mesancy,  which  shall 
be  on  the  Belgian  territory,  and 
Clemancy,  which  shall  remain  to 
the  grand  duchy  of  Luxemburg, 
terminating  at  Steinfort,  which 
place  shall  also  remain  to  the  grand 
duchy.  From  Steinfort  this  line 
shall  be  continued  in  the  direction 
of  Eischen,  Hecbus,  Guirsch, 
Oberpalen,  Grende,  Nothomb,  Pa- 
rette,  and  Perle,  as  far  as  Marte- 
lange  ;  Hecbus,  Guirsch,  Grende, 
Nothomb,  and  Parettc,  being  to 
belong  to  Belgium  ;  and  Eischen, 
Oberpalen,  Perle  and  Martelange, 
to  the  grand  duchy.  From  Mar¬ 
telange"  the  said  line  shall  follow 
the  course  of  the  Sure,  the  water 
way  (thalweg)  of  which  river  shall 
serve  as  the  limit  between  the  two 
states,  as  far  as  opposite  to  Tin- 
tange,  from  whence  it  shall  be 
continued,  as  directly  as  possible. 


towards  the  present  frontier  of  the 
arrondissement  of  Diekirch,  and 
shall  pass  between  Surret,  Har- 
lange,  and  Tarchamps,  which 
places  shall  be  left  to  the  grand 
duchy  of  Luxemburg,  and  Hon- 
ville,  Liverchamp,  and  Loutre- 
mange,  which  places  shall  form 
part  of  the  Belgian  territory.  Then, 
having,  in  the  vicinity  of  Doncals 
and  Soulez,  which  shall  remain  to 
the  grand  duchy,  reached  the  pre¬ 
sent  boundary  of  the  arrondisse¬ 
ment  of  Diekirch,  the  line  in 
question  shall  follow  the  said 
boundary  to  the  frontier  of  the 
Prussian  territory.  All  the  ter¬ 
ritories,  towns,  fortresses,  and 
places  situated  to  the  west  of  this 
line,  shall  belong  to  Belgium  ;  and 
all  the  territories,  towns,  fortresses, 
and  places  situated  to  the  east  of 
the  said  line  shall  continue  to 
belong  to  the  grand  duchy  of  Lux¬ 
emburg. 

It  is  understood,  that  in  marking 
out  this  line,  and  in  conforming  as 
closely  as  possible  to  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  it  given  above,  as  well  as 
to  the  delineation  of  it  on  the  map, 
which,  for  the  sake  of  greater 
clearness,  is  annexed  to  the  present 
articles,  the  commissioners  of  de¬ 
marcation  mentioned  in  article  5 
shall  pay  due  attention  to  the 
localities,  as  well  as  to  the  mutual 
necessity  for  accommodation  which 
may  result  therefrom. 

III.  In  return  for  the  cessions 
made  in  the  preceding  article, 
there  shall  be  assigned  to  his  ma¬ 
jesty  the  king  of  the  Netherlands, 
grand  duke  of  Luxemburg,  a 
territorial  indemnity  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Limburg. 

IV.  In  execution  of  that  part 
of  article  1  which  relates  to  the 
province  of  Limburg,  and  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  cessions  specified 
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in  article  2,  there  shall  be  assigned 
to  his  majesty  the  king  of  the 
Netherlands,  either  to  be  held  by 
him  in  his  character  of  grand  duke 
of  Luxemburg,  or  for  the  purpose 
of  being  united  to  Holland,  those 
territories,  the  limits  of  which  are 
hereinafter  described. 

1.  On  the  right  bank  of  the 
Meuse,  to  the  old  Dutch  enclaves 
upon  the  said  bank  in  the  province 
of  Limburg,  shall  be  united  those 
districts  of  the  said  province  upon 
the  same  bank  which  did  not 
belong  to  the  States- General  in 
1 790 ;  in  such  wise  that  the  whole 
of  that  part  of  the  present  pro- 
vince  of  Limburg,  situated  upon 
the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse,  and 
comprised  between  that  river  on 
the  west,  the  frontier  of  the  Prus¬ 
sian  territory  on  the  east,  the 
present  frontier  of  the  province  of 
Liege  on  the  south,  and  Dutch 
Guelderland  on  the  north,  shall 
henceforth  belong  to  his  majesty 
the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  either 
to  be  held  by  him  in  his  character 
of  grand  duke  of  Luxemburg,  or  in 
order  to  be  united  to  Holland. 

2.  On  the  left  bank  of  the 
Meuse,  commencing  from  the 
southernmost  point  of  the  Dutch 
province  of  North  Brabant,  there 
shall  be  drawn,  according  to  the 
annexed  map,  a  line,  which  shall 
terminate  on  the  Meuse  below 
Wessem,  between  that  place  and 
Stevenswaardt,  at  the  point  where 
the  frontiers  of  the  present  arron- 
dissement  of  Ruremond  and  Maes- 
tricht  meet,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Meuse ;  in  such  manner  that 
Bergerot,  Stamproy,  Neer  Itteren, 
Ittervoord,  and  Thorne,  with  their 
districts,  as  well  as  all  the  other 
places  situated  to  the  north  of  this 
line,  shall  form  part  of  the  Dutch 
territory. 

The  old  Dutch  enclaves  in  the 
Vol.  LXXIV. 


province  of  Limburg,  upon  the 
left  bank  of  the  Meuse,  shall  be¬ 
long  to  Belgium,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  town  of  Maestricht, 
which,  together  with  a  radius  of 
territory  extending  1,200  toises 
from  the  outer  glacis  of  the  fortress 
on  the  said  bank  of  this  river,  shall 
continue  to  be  possessed  in  full 
sovereignty  and  property  by  his 
majesty  the  king  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands. 

V.  It  shall  be  reserved  to  his 
majesty  the  king  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  grand  duke  of  Luxemburg, 
to  come  to  an  arrangement  with 
the  Germanic  Confederation,  and 
with  the  Agnates  of  the  House  of 
Nassau,  as  to  the  application  of 
the  stipulations  contained  in  articles 
3  and  4,  as  well  as  upon  all  the 
arrangements  which  the  said  ar¬ 
ticles  may  render  necessary,  either 
with  the  above-mentioned  Agnates 
of  the  House  of  Nassau,  or  with 
the  Germanic  Confederation. 

VI.  In  consideration  of  the 
territorial  arrangements  above  sta 
ted,  each  of  the  two  parties  re¬ 
nounces  reciprocally,  and  for  ever, 
all  pretension  to  the  territories, 
towns,  fortresses,  and  places  situ¬ 
ated  within  the  limits  of  the 
possessions  of  the  other  party,  such 
as  those  limits  are  described  in 
articles  1,  2,  and  4. 

The  said  limits  shall  be  marked 
out  in  conformity  with  those 
articles,  by  Belgian  and  Dutch 
commissioners  of  demarcation,  who 
shall  meet  as  soon  as  possible  in 
the  town  of  Maestricht. 

VII.  Bel  gium,  within  the 
limits  specified  in  articles  1,  2,  and 
4,  shall  form  an  independent  and 
perpetually  neutral  state.  It  shall 
be  bound  to  observe  such  neutral  it  v 
towards  all  other  states. 

VIII.  The  drainage  of  the 
waters  of  the  two  Flanders  shall 
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be  regulated  between  Holland  and 
Belgium,  according  to  the  stipula¬ 
tions  on  this  subject,  contained  in 
article  (5  of  the  definitive  treaty 
concluded  between  his  majesty  the 
emperor  of  Germany  and  the  States 
General,  on  the  8th  of  November, 
1785  $  and  in  conformity  with  the 
said  article,  commissioners,  to  be 
named  on  either  side,  shall  make 
arrangements  for  the  application 
of  the  provisions  contained  in  it. 

IX.  The  provisions  of  articles 
108  to  117,  inclusive  of  the  gene¬ 
ral  act  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
relative  to  the  free  navigation  of 
navigable  rivers,  shall  be  applied 
to  those  navigable  rivers  which 
separate  the  Belgian  and  the  Dutch 
territories,  or  which  traverse  them 
both. 

So  far  as  regards  especially  the 
navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  it  shall 
be  agreed  that  the  pilotage  and 
the  buoying  of  its  channel,  as  well 
as  the  conservation  of  the  channels 
of  the  Scheldt  below  Antwerp, 
shall  be  subject  to  a  joint  superin¬ 
tendence  ;  that  this  joint  super¬ 
intendence  shall  be  exercised  by 
commissioners,  to  be  appointed  on 
both  sides  for  this  purpose  ;  that 
moderate  pilotage  dues  shall  be 
fixed  by  mutual  agreement  ;  and 
that  such  dues  shall  be  the  same 
for  the  Dutch  as  for  the  Belgian 
commerce. 

It  is  also  agreed  that  the  navi¬ 
gation  of  the  intermediate  chan¬ 
nels  between  the  Scheldt  and  the 
Rhine,  in  order  to  proceed  from 
Antwerp  to  the  Rhine,  and  vice 
versa ,  shall  continue  reciprocally 
free,  and  that  it  shall  be  subject 
only  to  moderate  tolls,  which  shall 
provisionally  be  the  same  for  the 
commerce  of  the  two  countries. 

Commissioners  on  both  sides 
shall  meet  at  Antwerp  in  the  space 
of  one  month,  as  well  to  determine 


the  definitive  and  permanentamount 
of  these  tolls,  as  to  agree  upon  a 
general  regulation  for  the  execu 
tion  of  the  provisions  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  article,  and  to  include  therein 
a  provision  for  the  exercise  of  the 
right  of  fishing  and  of  trading  in 
fish,  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  the  Scheldt,  on  a  footing  of 
perfect  reciprocity  in  favour  of  the 
subjects  of  the  two  countries. 

In  the  mean  time,  and  until 
the  said  regulations  shall  be  pre¬ 
pared,  the  navigation  of  the  navig¬ 
able  rivers  above-mentioned  shall 
remain  free  to  the  commerce  of  the 
two  countries,  which  shall  adopt 
provisionally,  in  this  respect,  the 
tariffs  of  the  convention  signed  at 
Mayenceon  the  3 1st  of  March,  1831, 
for  the  free  navigation  of  the  Rhine, 
as  well  as  the  other  provisions  of 
that  convention,  so  far  as  they  may 
be  applicable  to  those  navigable 
rivers  which  divide  the  Dutch  and 
Belgian  territories,  or  traverse 
both. 

X.  The  use  of  the  canals  which 
traverse  both  countries  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  free  and  common  to 
the  inhabitants  of  both.  It  is  un¬ 
derstood  that  they  shall  enjoy  the 
use  of  the  same  reciprocally,  and 
on  equal  conditions,  and  that  on 
either  side  moderate  duties  only 
shall  be  levied  upon  the  navigation 
of  these  canals. 

XI.  The  commercial  communi¬ 
cations  through,  the  town  of  Maes- 
tricht,  and  through  Sittardt,  shall 
remain  entirely  free,  and  shall  not 
be  impeded  under  any  pretext 
whatsoever. 

The  use  of  the  roads  which,  pass¬ 
ing  through  these  towns  lead  to 
the  frontiers  of  Germany,  shall  be 
subject  only  to  the  payment  of 
moderate  turnpike  tolls,  for  the 
repair  of  the  said  roads,  so  that 
the  transit  commerce  may  not  ex- 
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perience  any  obstacle  thereby,  and 
that  bv  means  of  the  tolls  above- 
mentioned  these  roads  may  be  kept 
in  good  repair,  and  fit  to  afford 
facilities  to  that  commerce. 

XII.  In  the  event  of  a  new  road 
having  been  constructed,  or  a  new 
canal  cut,  in  Belgium,  terminating 
at  the  Meuse,  opposite  the  Dutch 
canton  of  Sittardt,  in  that  case 
Belgium  shall  be  entitled  to  de¬ 
mand  of  Holland,  who,  on  the 
other  hand,  shall  not  in  such  case 
refuse  her  consent,  that  the  said 
road,  or  the  said  canal,  shall  be 
continued,  according  to  the  same 
plan,  and  entirely  at  the  cost  and 
charge  of  Belgium,  through  the 
canton  of  Sittardt,  to  the  frontiers 
of  Germany.  This  road  or  canal, 
which  shall  be  used  only  as  a  com¬ 
mercial  communication,  shall  be 
constructed,  at  the  option  of  Hol¬ 
land,  either  by  engineers  and  work¬ 
men  whom  Belgium  shall  obtain 
permission  to  employ  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  in  the  canton  of  Sittardt,  or 
by  engineers  and  workmen  to  be 
furnished  by  Holland,  and  who 
shall  execute  the  works  agreed 
upon  at  the  expense  of  Belgium  ; 
the  whole  without  any  charge 
whatsoever  to  Holland,  and  with¬ 
out  prejudice  to  her  exclusive 
rights  of  sovereignty  over  the  ter¬ 
ritory  which  may  be  traversed  by 
the  road  or  canal  in  question. 

The  two  parties  shall  fix,  by 
mutual  agreement,  the  amount 
and  the  mode  of  collection  of  the 
duties  and  tolls  which  should  be 
levied  upon  the  said  road  or  canal, 

XIII.  §  1.  From  and  after  the 
1st  of  January,  1832,  Belgium, 
with  reference  to  the  division  of 
the  public  debt  of  the  united 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  shall 
remain  charged  with  the  sum  of 
8,400,000  Netherland  florins  of 
annual  interest,  the  capital  of 


which  shall  be  transferred  from  the 
debit  of  the  great  book  at  Amster¬ 
dam,  or  from  the  debit  of  the 
general  treasury  of  the  united 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  to 
the  debit  of  the  great  book  of  Bel¬ 
gium. 

§  2.  The  capitals  transferred, 
and  the  annuities  inscribed  upon 
the  debit  of  the  great  book  of  Bel¬ 
gium,  in  consequence  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  paragraph,  to  the  amount 
of  the  total  sum  of  8,400,000 
Netherland  florins  of  annual  inter¬ 
est,  shall  be  considered  as  forming 
part  of  the  Belgic  national  debt ; 
and  Belgium  engages  not  to  ad¬ 
mit,  either  at  present  or  in  future, 
any  distinction  between  this  por¬ 
tion  of  her  public  debt  arising 
from  her  union  with  Holland,  and 
any  other  Belgic  national  debt 
already  created,  or  which  may  be 
created  hereafter. 

§  3.  The  payment  of  the  above- 
mentioned  sum  of  8,400,000  Ne¬ 
therland  florins  of  annual  interest 
shall  take  place  regularly  every 
six  months,  either  at  Brussels  or 
Antwerp,  in  ready  money,  without 
deduction  of  any  kind  whatsoever, 
either  at  present  or  in  future. 

§  4.  In  consideration  of  the 
creation  of  the  said  sum  of 
8,400,000  florins  of  annual  inter¬ 
est,  Belgium  shall  be  released  from 
all  obligation  towards  Holland  on 
account  of  the  division  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  debt  of  the  united  kingdom  of 
the  Netherlands. 

§  5.  Commissi  oners,  to  be  named 
on  both  sides,  shall  meet  within 
the  space  of  fifteen  days  in  the 
town  of  Utrecht,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  a  settlement  of  the  accounts 
of  the  fund  of  the  syndxcat  d' amor- 
tissement ,  and  of  the  bank  of  Brus¬ 
sels,  charged  with  the  service  of 
the  general  treasury  of  the  united 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  No 
X  2 
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additional  charge  shall  result  to 
Belgium  from  this  settlement ;  the 
sum  of  8,400,000  florins  of  annui¬ 
ties  comprehending  the  whole  of 
the  charge  which  she  is  to  take 
upon  herself.  But  if  it  should 
appear  from  such  settlement,  that 
there  is  a  balance  to  be  received, 
Belgium  and  Holland  shall  share 
the  same  in  the  proportion  of  the 
taxes  paid  by  each  of  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  during  their  union,  according 
to  the  budgets  voted  by  the  States- 
General  of  the  united  kingdom  of 
the  Netherlands. 

§  6.  In  the  settlement  of  the 
administration  of  the  sinking  fund 
shall  be  comprised  the  credits  se¬ 
cured  on  the  public  lands,  called 
Domein  los  renten.  These  are 
alluded  to  in  the  present  article 
only  for  the  purpose  of  record. 

§  7-  The  Dutch  and  Belgian 
commissioners  mentioned  in  §  5  of 
the  present  article,  and  who  are  to 
meet  in  the  town  of  Utrecht,  shall, 
in  addition  to  the  settlement  with 
which  they  are  charged,  proceed 
to  the  transfer  of  the  capitals  and 
annual  interest  which,  upon  the 
division  of  the  public  debt  of  the 
united  kingdom  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  are  to  fall  to  the  charge  of 
Belgium,  up  to  the  amount  of 
8,400,000  florins  of  annual  in¬ 
terest. 

They  shall  also  proceed  to  de¬ 
liver  up  the  archives,  maps,  plans, 
and  other  documents  “whatsoever, 
which  belong  to  Belgium,  or  which 
relate  to  her  administration. 

XIV.  Holland  having,  since  the 
1st  of  November,  1830,  exclusive¬ 
ly  made  all  the  necessary  advances 
to  meet  the  charge  of  the  whole  of 
the  public  debt  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Netherlands,  and  having  still 
to  make  those  advances  for  the 
half  year  ending  the  1st  of  January, 
1832,  it  is  agreed  that  the  said 


advances,  calculated  from  the  1  st 
of  November,  1830,  to  the  1st  of 
January,  1832,  for  fourteen  months, 
at  the  rate  of  8,400,000  Nether- 
land  florins  per  annum,  with  which 
Belgium  remains  charged,  shall  be 
reimbursed  by  thirds  to  the  Dutch 
treasury,  by  the  treasury  of  Bel¬ 
gium.  The  first  third  of  this  re¬ 
imbursement  shall  be  paid  by  the 
Belgian  to  the  Dutch  treasury  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1832  the 
second  on  the  1st  of  April,  and 
the  third  on  the  1st  of  July,  of  the 
same  year.  On  the  two  last  thirds 
interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent 
per  annum  shall  be  paid  to  Hol¬ 
land,  until  they  are  completely 
discharged  at  the  aforesaid  periods. 

XV.  The  port  of  Antwerp,  in 
conformity  with  the  stipulations 
of  the  15th  article  of  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  of  the  30th  of  May,  1814, 
shall  continue  to  be  solely  a  port 
of  commerce. 

XVI.  Works  of  public  or  pri¬ 
vate  utility,  such  as  canals,  roads, 
or  others  of  a  similar  nature,  con¬ 
structed  wholly  or  in  part  at  the 
expense  of  the  united  kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands,  shall  belong, 
together  with  the  advantages  and 
charges  thereunto  attached,  to  the 
country  in  which  they  are  situated. 

It  is  understood  that  the  capi¬ 
tals  borrowed  for  the  construction 
of  these  works,  and  specifically 
charged  thereupon,  shall  be  com¬ 
prised  in  the  aforesaid  charges,  in 
so  far  as  they  may  not  yet  have 
been  repaid,  and  without  giving 
rise  to  any  claim  on  account  of  re¬ 
payments  already  made. 

XVII.  The  sequestrations  which 
may  have  been  imposed  in  Bel¬ 
gium,  during  the  troubles,  for  po¬ 
litical  causes,  on  any  property  or 
hereditary  estates  whatsoever,  shall 
be  taken  off  without  delay,  and 
the  enjoyment  of  the  property  and 
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estates  above-mentioned  shall  be 
immediately  restored  to  the  lawful 
owners  thereof. 

XVIII.  In  the  two  countries  of 
which  the  separation  takes  place 
in  consequence  of  the  present  arti¬ 
cles,  inhabitants  and  proprietors, 
if  they  wish  to  transfer  their  resi¬ 
dence  from  one  country  to  another, 
shall,  during  two  years,  be  at 
liberty  to  dispose  of  their  property, 
movable  or  immovable,  of  what¬ 
ever  nature  the  same  may  be,  to 
sell  it,  and  to  carry  away  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  sale,  either  in  money 
or  in  any  other  shape,  without 
hindrance,  and  without  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  any  duties  other  than 
those  which  are  now  in  force  in 
the  two  countries  upon  changes  and 
transfers. 

It  is  understood  that  the  col¬ 
lection  of  the  droit  d’anbaine  et  de 
detraction  upon  the  persons  and 
property  of  Dutch  in  Belgium,  and 
of  Belgians  in  Holland,  is  aban¬ 
doned,  both  now  and  for  the  future. 

XIX.  The  character  of  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  two  governments,  with 
regard  to  property,  shall  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  and  maintained. 

XX.  The  stipulations  of  arti¬ 
cles  11  to  21  inclusive,  of  the 
treaty  concluded  between  Aus¬ 
tria  and  Russia,  on  the  3rd  of  May, 
1815,  which  forms  an  integral  part 
of  the  general  act  of  the  Congress 
of  Vienna — stipulations  relative  to 
persons  who  possess  property  in 
both  countries,  to  the  election  of 
residence  which  they  are  required 
to  make,  to  the  rights  which  they 
shall  exercise  as  subjects  of  either 
state,  and  to  the  relations  of  neigh¬ 
bourhood  in  properties  cut  by  the 
frontiers,  shall  be  applied  to  such 
proprietors,  as  well  as  to  such 
properties  in  Holland,  in  the  grand 
duchy  of  Luxemburg,  or  in  Bel¬ 
gium,  as  shall  be  found  to  come 


within  the  cases  provided  for  by 
the  aforesaid  stipulations  of  the 
acts  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 
The  droits  d’aubenne  et  de  detrac¬ 
tion  being  henceforth  abolished,  as 
between  Holland,  the  grand  duchy 
of  Luxemburg,  and  Belgium,  it  is 
understood  that  such  of  the  above- 
mentioned  stipulations  as  may  re¬ 
late  to  those  duties  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  null  and  void  in  the  three 
countries. 

XXI.  No  person  in  the  terri¬ 
tories  which  change  domination 
shall  be  molested  or  disturbed  in 
any  manner  whatever,  on  account 
of  any  part  which  he  may  have 
taken,  directly  or  indirectly,  in 
political  events. 

XXII.  The  pensions  and  allow¬ 
ances  of  expectants,  of  persons  un¬ 
employed  or  retired,  shall  in  future 
be  paid,  on  either  side,  to  all  those 
individuals  entitled  thereto,  both 
civil  and  military,  conformably  to 
the  laws  in  force  previous  to  the 
1st  of  November,  1830. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  pensions  and  allowances  to 
persons  born  in  the  territories 
which  now  constitute  Belgium, 
shall  remain  at  the  charge  of  the 
Belgian  treasury;  and  the  pen¬ 
sions  and  allowances  of  persons 
born  in  the  territories  which  now 
constitute  Holland  shall  be  at  the 
charge  of  the  dutch  treasury. 

XXIII.  All  claims  of  Belgian 
subjects  upon  any  private  estab¬ 
lishments,  such  as  the  widows’ 
fund,  and  the  fund  known  under 
the  denomination  of  the  fondes  des 
leges ,  and  of  the  chest  of  civil  and 
military  retired  allowances,  shall 
be  examined  by  the  mixed  com¬ 
mission  of  liquidation  mentioned  in 
article  13  and  shall  be  deter¬ 
mined  according  to  the  tenor 
of  the  regulations  by  which  these 
funds  or  chests  are  governed. 
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The  securities  furnished,  as  well 
as  the  payments  made,  by  Belgian 
accountants,  the  judicial  deposits 
and  consignments,  shall  equally  be 
restored  to  the  parties  entitled 
thereto,  on  the  presentation  of 
their  proofs. 

If,  under  the  head  of  what  are 
called  the  French  liquidations,  any 
Belgian  subjects  should  still  be 
able  to  bring  forward  claims  to  be 
inscribed,  such  claims  shall  also  be 
examined  and  settled  by  the  said 
commission. 

XXIV.  Immediately  after  the 
exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the 
treaty  to  be  concluded  between  the 
two  parties,  the  necessary  orders 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  com¬ 
manders  of  the  respective  troops, 
for  the  evacuation  of  the  terri¬ 
tories,  towns,  fortresses,  and  places 
which  change  domination.  The 
civil  authorities  thereof  shall  also, 
at  the  same  time,  receive  the  ne¬ 
cessary  orders  for  delivering  over 
the  said  territories,  towns,  for¬ 
tresses,  and  places,  to  the  commis¬ 
sioners  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
both  parties  for  this  purpose. 

This  evacuation  and  delivery 
shall  be  effected  so  as  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  the  space  of  fifteen  days, 
or  sooner  if  possible. 

XXV.  The  courts  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  Austria,  France,  Prussia,  and 
Russia  guarantee  to  his  majesty 
the  king  of  the  Belgians  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  all  the  preceding  articles. 

XXVI.  In  consequence  of  the 
stipulations  of  the  present  treaty, 
there  shall  be  peace  and  friendship 
between  their  majesties  the  king 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  the  emperor 
of  Austria,  the  king  of  the  French, 
the  king  of  Prussia,  and  the  em¬ 
peror  of  all  the  Russias,  on  the  one 
part,  and  his  majesty  the  king  of 
the  Belgians  on  the  other  part, 


their  heirs  and  successors,  their  re¬ 
spective  states  and  subjects,  for 
ever. 

XXVII.  The  present  treaty 
shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifica¬ 
tions  shall  be  exchanged  at  Lon¬ 
don,  in  the  space  of  two  months, 
or  sooner  if  possible.  In  witness 
whereof,  the  respective  plenipoten¬ 
tiaries  have  signed  the  same,  and 
have  affixed  thereto  the  seal  of 
their  arms. 

Done  at  London,  the  15th  No¬ 
vember,  1831. 

“  (Signed) 

(L.S.)  Palmerston. 
(L.8.)  Esterhazy. 

(L  .S.)  Wessenberg. 
(L.S.)  Talleyrand. 
(L.S.)  Bulow. 

(L.S.)  Lieven. 

(L  .S.)  Matuszewicz 
(L.S.)  Sylvainvande 
Weyer. 


Answer  to  the  Note  addressed 
to  the  Conference  by  the  Ple¬ 
nipotentiaries  of  the  King 
of  the  Netherlands,  dated 
December  14,  1831. 

London ,  Jan.  4,  1832. 

The  undersigned  plenipoten¬ 
tiaries  of  the  Courts  of  Austria, 
France,  Great  Britain,  Prussia, 
and  Russia,  have  had  the  honour 
to  receive  the  note  and  memoir 
which  their  excellencies  the  pleni¬ 
potentiaries  of  his  majesty  the 
king  of  the  Netherlands  addressed 
to  them  on  the  14th  of  December 
1831.  The  Conference  of  London 
was  anxious  to  learn  the  opinion 
of  the  cabinet  of  the  Hague  on 
the  24  articles,  which  it  had  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  king  on 
the  15th  of  October.  Their  last 
communication  has  at  length  satis¬ 
fied  this  reasonable  expectation, 
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The  Conference  lias  seen  in  it  with 
pleasure,  the  expression  of  the 
wishes  of  the  government  of  the 
Netherlands  for  the  speedy  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  important  questions 
which  have  arisen  during  the  last 
fifteen  months  from  the  relative 
situation  of  Holland  and  Belgium  ; 
but  the  Conference  cannot  avoid 
expressing  its  regret  at  the  same 
time  that  this  communication  had 
not  been  made  to  it  at  the  time 
when  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
Netherlands  addressed  their  note 
of  the  16’th  of  November,  without 
being  able  to  add  to  it  any  official 
explanation.  If,  instead  of  the 
general  principle  of  which  the 
cabinet  of  the  Hague  now  de¬ 
mands  the  plain  and  simple  adop¬ 
tion,  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
King  had  been  authorised  to  lay 
down  the  particular  and  often  con¬ 
ciliatory  views  which  are  stated  in 
their  note  and  memoir  of  the  14th 
of  December,  more  than  one  doubt 
would  have  been  removed,  more 
than  one  difficulty  would  have  been 
explained.  The  state  of  the  affair 
is  no  longer  the  same.  In  the 
mean  time  it  is  with  the  hope  of 
removing  the  grounds  of  the  ob¬ 
jections  which  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  the  Netherlands  have  made  ;  it  is 
in  the  hope  of  accelerating  a  happy 
understanding,  and  attaining  the 
great  end  of  peace  which  the  Go¬ 
vernment  of  the  king  of  the  Ne¬ 
therlands  as  well  as  it  has  in  view, 
that  the  Conference  proposes  to 
answer  the  important  papers,  the 
contents  of  which  it  has  weighed 
with  the  most  mature  deliberation. 

Without  intending  by  the  opin¬ 
ion  which  it  will  express,  the  least 
attack  on  the  rights  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty  the  king  of  the  Netherlands 
as  an  independent  sovereign,  rights 
which  it  has  recognized  to  their 
full  extent;  the  Conference  cannot 


subscribe  to  the  interpretation 
which  the  cabinet  of  the  Hague 
persists  in  giving  to  the  4th  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  protocol  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle;  dated  November  15, 
1818.  The  section  in  question 
relates  to  the  sittings  of  the  Sove¬ 
reigns,  or  Plenipotentiaries  ac¬ 
credited  between  the  five  Powers 
which  have  signed  that  protocol ; 
and  it  reserves  to  those  states 
which  had  caused  the  intervention 
of  the  five  Powers  in  affairs  especi¬ 
ally  connected  with  the  interests 
of  the  aforesaid  powers,  the  right 
of  participating  in  the  sittings, 
directly  or  by  their  plenipoten¬ 
tiaries,  that  is  to  say,  by  the 
presence  of  their  sovereigns  them¬ 
selves  or  by  accredited  envoys. 

The  section  has  not — nor  ever 
could  have  had — any  other  sense. 
Besides  which,  it  cannot  be  too 
often  repeated,  that  it  lays  down 
nothing  relative  to  the  form  of 
the  deliberations  which  the  Five 
Powers  might  have  to  open  with 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  states 
which  claimed  their  intervention. 
It  leaves  them,  on  the  contrary, 
in  this  respect,  a  free  latitude, 
and  above  all  it  leaves  them  the 
right,  a  right  which  it  could  not 
refu  se,  of  deliberating  on  the  pro¬ 
positions  which  that  intervention 
might  require  on  their  part,  and 
the  right  of  communicating  these 
propositions  unanimously.  Un¬ 
doubted  in  its  principles  and  na¬ 
ture,  the  right  now  under  consider¬ 
ation  acquires  additional  strength 
when  with  the  interests  of  the 
states  which  have  required  the  in¬ 
tervention,  are  associated,  as  in 
the  negotiations  of  London  rela¬ 
tive  to  Belgium,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  interests  of  the  intervening 
Powers  themselves.  According  to 
these  considerations,  in  inviting 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  Ne« 
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therlands  to  explain  in  writing  the 
rights  and  wishes  of  their  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  in  engaging  them  to  reply 
to  the  arguments  and  demands  of 
the  adverse  party;  in  offering 
them  besides  the  means  of  making 
known  their  thoughts  and  wishes 
on  all  the  questions  to  be  subjected 
to  final  arrangement ;  in  addressing 
to  them,  finally,  the  unanimous 
communications  of  the  15th  of  last 
October,  the  Conference  thinks  it¬ 
self  bound  to  maintain  that  it  has 
acted  entirely  in  accordance  with 
the  4th  section  of  the  protocol  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle. 

The  note  and  memoir  of  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  discuss  the  24  articles  of  the 
]  5th  of  October,  in  their  relations 
to  the  eight  articles  of  the  pro¬ 
tocol  of  July  21,  1814,  on  which 
the  junction  of  Belgium  with  Hol¬ 
land  was  founded,  and  to  the  basis 
of  separation  annexed  to  the  pro¬ 
tocol  of  January  27,  1831.  How¬ 
ever,  before  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  the  Five  Powers  had  assembled 
in  Conference  in  London,  the 
principle  of  a  separation  between 
Belgium  and  Holland  had  been 
proclaimed  in  the  united  kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands.  The  adoption 
of  this  principle  was  to  annul  that 
of  the  essential  dispositions  of  the 
protocol  of  July  2 1,  1814;  it  went 
also  to  invalidate  the  authority  of 
this  act.  In  making  this  obser¬ 
vation  the  Conference  is  far  from 
wishing  to  impute  blame  to  a 
measure  taken  in  the  midst  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  extreme  difficulty. 
It  is  satisfied  with  settling  a  point 
of  right  and  fact,  from  which  it 
results  that  it  is  only  in  their 
bearings  upon  the  basis  of  the 
separation  of  January  27,  1831, 
upon  the  protocol  to  which  they 
are  joined,  and  upon  the  proposi¬ 
tions  accepted  by  the  Government 


of  the  King  since  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  negotiations  at  London, 
that  the  24  articles  of  the  15th  of 
October  last  can  and  ought  to  be 
considered. 

The  Conference  will  not  hesitate 
to  enter  upon  this  examination. 
It  flatters  itself  to  be  able  to  prove 
as  it  proceeds — 

That  the  24  articles  present  only 
the  development  of  the  basis  of  the 
separation  already  mentioned. 

That  they  embrace  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  all  the  principles  proposed 
in  favour  of  Holland  in  the  proto¬ 
col  of  January  27,  1831. 

That  these  principles  have  been 
maintained  with  a  view  to  the 
interest  of  the  government  of  his 
Majesty  the  king  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands. 

That,  in  the  question  of  the 
grand  duchy  of  Luxemburg,  the 
Conference,  in  making  a  portion  of 
the  grand  duchy  serve  for  an  ex¬ 
change  of  territory,  and  in  con¬ 
necting  this  negotiation  with  the 
Belgic  question,  properly  so  called, 
did  but  conform  with  the  authority 
it  had  received  from  the  diet  of 
the  Germanic  Confederation,  on  the 
demand  of  the  minister  of  the  king 
of  the  Netherlands  and  grand  duke 
of  Luxemburg  himself. 

That  the  example  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Hanover  does  not  at  all 
appear  applicable  to  the  case. 

That  the  articles  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  note  and  memoir  of~the 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  contained  positions  unprece¬ 
dented  and  derogatory  to  the 
rights  of  the  sovereignty  of  Holland, 
are  easily  explained,  are  not  with¬ 
out  precedent,  and  ought  not  rea¬ 
sonably  inspire  the  apprehensions 
that  they  seem  to  have  given  rise 
to. 

That,  finally,  if  the  Conference 
thought  they  ought  to  secure  to 
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Belgium  the  means  of  existence 
and  prosperity,  it  was  confined  in 
this  respect  to  following  up  the 
steps  pointed  out  by  the  protocol 
of  January  27>  1831,  and  accepted 
by  the  government  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands. 

The  plenipotentiaries  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty  tlie  king  of  the  Netherlands, 
will  find  the  development  of  these 
assertions  in  the  subjoined  memoir. 

Strong  in  the  conviction  of  hav¬ 
ing  discharged  the  engagements 
contracted  by  the  five  courts  to¬ 
wards  the  government  of  the  Ne¬ 
therlands — full  of  confidence  in  the 
intelligence  and  justice  of  the 
king,  the  Conference  flatters  itself 
that  his  majesty  will  bear  in  mind 
the  difficulties  it  has  had  to  over¬ 
come,  the  events  which  have  mark¬ 
ed  the  course  of  its  labours,  the 
dangers  of  every  description  which 
it  had  to  meet,  and  finally  the 
obligations  under  which  it  lay,  and 
which  it  has  discharged,  to  main¬ 
tain  that  general  peace  which,  in 
the  same  degree,  the  true  interests 
of  Holland  as  well  as  of  Europe 
demand.  It  flatters  itself  that 
the  king  will  perceive  that  it  was 
impossible,  in  an  arrangement  of 
the  sort  with  which  the  Conference 
was  occupied,  to  reconcile  claims 
essentially  contradictory  ;  to  unite 
opinions  in  themselves  of  an  oppo¬ 
site  nature  ;  without  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  system  of  compensation  ; 
and  which  consequently  it  will 
deem  equitable,  not  by  judging 
each  article  that  has  been  commu¬ 
nicated  to  it  in  an  isolated  manner, 
but  by  taking  the  whole  together 
— not  by  detaching  from  the  com¬ 
bined  whole  some  partial  changes, 
and  by  so  detaching  them  increas¬ 
ing  their  difficulty,  but  by  seeing 
if  the  combined  whole  does  not 
offer  advantages  superior  to  its  in¬ 
conveniences,  from  which  no  diplo¬ 


matic  transaction  has  ev  er  yet  been 
wholly  exempt. 

At  the  close  of  such  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  24  articles,  and  the 
explanations  contained  in  the  me¬ 
moir  of  this  day,  the  Netherlands 
government  will  find,  the  Confer¬ 
ence  entertains  no  doubt,  that  all 
the  means,  by  signing  these  arti¬ 
cles,  have  been  supplied  of  arriving 
at  the  conclusion  that  Europe, 
wearied  with  trouble  and  appre¬ 
hension,  expects  with  a  just  im¬ 
patience,  as  an  honourable  one, 
which  will  settle  the  long  dis¬ 
quieted  state  of  Holland  herself, 
and  lead  finally  to  that  general 
disarming,the  proposition  for  which 
the  Conference  approves  of  highly. 

It  cannot,  on  the  other  hand, 
too  strongly  regret  the  suspicion 
of  its  not  wishing  to  give  Holland 
henceforth  an  honourable  position 
in  the  European  family.  Such  an 
object  never  entered  into  the  wishes 
of  the  five  Powers ;  and  would  be 
as  opposed  to  their  sentiments  as 
their  own  interests. 

Again  placed  involuntarily,  and 
by  the  march  of  events,  under  the 
obligation  of  contributing,  as  in 
1814,  to  settle  the  future  destiny 
of  Belgium,  the  courts  have  not 
abused  their  position  ;  and  by  the 
financial  arrangements  which  di¬ 
minish  the  burthen  of  the  ancient 
debt  of  Holland,  by  affixing  good 
boundaries,  a  state  of  compact 
possessions,  and  a  contiguity  of 
territory  on  the  two  banks  of  the 
Meuse ;  and  by  a  formal  guarantee 
of  all  these  stipulations,  they  have 
offered  to  Holland  advantages  in 
vain  sought  for  in  the  most  glori¬ 
ous  epochs  of  her  history. 

In  these  memorable  times  it  was 
not  from  a  junction  with  Belgium, 
it  was  from  herself,  from  the  noble 
qualities  of  the  House  of  Nassau 
and  the  Dutch  nation,  and  from 
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her  own  resources,  that  Holland 
derives  her  power. 

It  only  remains  for  her  to  fill 
the  same  character  now  ;  and  far 
from  desiring  to  make  the  king  of 
the  Netherlands  descend  from  the 
high  rank  which  lie  fills  in  Europe, 
the  courts  represented  in  the  Con¬ 
ference  of  London  have  had  only  in 
view  to  maintain  him  in  all  his 
dignity,  all  his  influence,  and  all 
his  importance. 

The  undersigned,  &c. 

(Signed)  Esteriiazy. 

Wessenberg. 

Talleyrand. 

Palmerston. 

Bulow. 

Lie  yen. 

Matuszewicz. 

Answer  of  the  Dutch  Pleni¬ 
potentiary  to  the  Note  of  the 
Conference. 

London ,  Jan.  30. 

The  undersigned  Plenipotenti¬ 
aries  of  the  king  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  assembled  this  day  for  the 
purpose  of  replying,  in  the  name 
of  their  sovereign,  to  the  commu¬ 
nication  with  which  their  excel¬ 
lencies  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
courts  of  Austria,  France,  Great 
Britain,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  as¬ 
sembled  in  conference  at  London, 
honoured  them  on  the  4th  instant, 
feel  it  their  duty  to  acquit  them¬ 
selves  of  tli is  task  by  the  present 
note. 

When  the  undersigned  had  com¬ 
municated  to  them  the  twenty- 
four  articles  concerted  by  their 
excellencies  as  conditions  of  a  de¬ 
li  nitive  arrangement  between  Hol¬ 
land  and  Belgium,  they  declared, 
by  their  note  of  the  7th  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  that,  relying  upon  the  full 
powers  transmitted  to  the  Con¬ 
ference  on  the  4th  of  August,  and 


containing  the  authority  to  discuss, 
decide  upon,  and  sign  it  with,  a 
treaty  of  separation  between  Hol¬ 
land  and  Belgium,  and  after  new 
instructions  received  from  their 
court,  they  were  ready  to  discuss  the 
modifications  which  the  twenty- 
four  articles  above-mentioned  were 
to  experience,  conformably  to  the 
principles  previously  adopted. 

Since  the  7th  of  November  the 
government  of  the  Netherlands 
have  thus  expressed  their  opinion5 
that  the  twenty- four  articles  re¬ 
quired  modifications,  and  also  its 
eagerness  to  make  it  known. 

The  Court  of  the  Hague  having 
learned  by  the  note  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence  to  the  undersigned,  of  Novem¬ 
ber  10,  that  their  declaration  had 
not  been  received,  found  itself  un¬ 
der  the  painful  necessity  of  post¬ 
poning  to  a  more  favourable  period 
its  communications,  which  the  non- 
admission  of  the  general  principles 
on  which  they  were  founded 
seemed  to  render  ill-timed.  The 
discussion  to  which  the  Conference 
devoted  its  note  and  its  memoir  of 
the  4th  of  January,  in  reply  to 
that  of  the  undersigned  of  the  14th 
of  December,  afforded  reason  to 
believe  that  there  might  be  more 
success  than  the  first  time  in  the 
choice  of  the  moment  when  the 
said  communications  might  be  ef¬ 
fected.  That  discussion,  and  the 
declaration  with  which  the  Con¬ 
ference  were  good  enough  to  ac¬ 
company  it,  that  it  would  not 
delay  to  make  known  the  opinion 
of  the  cabinet  of  the  Hague  re¬ 
specting  the  twenty-four  articles, 
seemed  a  happy  augury  as  to  the 
issue  of  the  negotiation,  and  pre¬ 
sented  a  new  pledge  of  the  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  Conference  that  the 
course  of  mediation  was  the  only 
one  which  could  be  resorted  to. 
This  principle  will  also  be  found 
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expressed  in  the  letter  of  the  1st 
of  February,  1831,  of  the  French 
minister  for  foreign  affairs,  to  M. 
Bresson,  as  follows : — The  Con¬ 
ference  of  London,  as  it  is  termed, 
is  a  mediation,  and  the  intention 
of  the  king's  government  is,  that 
it  should  never  lose  that  charac¬ 
ter.”  The  same  minister  stated, 
on  the  1st  of  March,  1831,  in  a 
letter  to  the  French  plenipotenti¬ 
ary  at  London,  a  that  the  Confer¬ 
ence  was  less  competent  and  less 
enlightened  as  to  the  solution  of  a 
question  of  private  interest,  than 
respecting  questions  of  European 
interest."  The  Court  of  the  Ne¬ 
therlands,  finding  that  the  insur¬ 
rectional  powers  in  Belgium  met 
with  the  same  reception  as  the  le¬ 
gitimate  rights  of  the  king,  hesi¬ 
tated  not  so  much  at  the  prevalence 
of  this  principle,  but  that  it  might 
abstain  from  taking  any  steps 
which  might  in  any  manner  have 
relation  to  the  modification  of  such 
a  state  of  things,  and  that  it  might 
remain  a  stranger  to  such  a  line 
of  conduct. 

As  to  the  course  of  the  negotia¬ 
tion,  it  participated  in  the  opinion 
that  the  4th  section  of  the  protocol 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle  did  not  fix  the 
form  of  deliberations,  but  they 
were  unable  to  give  up  that  the 
participation  of  the  plenipoten¬ 
tiaries  in  the  meetings  textually 
pointed  out  in  the  last  phrase  of  the 
said  section,  rigorously  exacted 
their  presence  at  such  meetings, 
and  especially  that  no  matter  could 
be  prepared,  discussed,  or  arranged, 
without  their  co-operation  and 
their  sanction.  The  most  import¬ 
ant  interests  of  the  interfering 
powers  require  that  this  principle 
should  not  be  derogated  from,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  the  first  interest  of  the 
political  world  is  the  maintenance 
of  the  independence,  and  the  free 


action  of  each  member  of  the  sys- 
tern  of  nations.  The  invitations 
addressed  by  the  protocol  of  the 
4th  of  November,  1830,  to  the 
king's  ambassador,  to  take  part 
in  the  deliberations,  seemed  to 
indicate  that  at  that  epoch  the 
Conference  understood  the  pro¬ 
tocol  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  the 
same  sense  as  the  government  of 
the  Netherlands. 

Assuredly  the  Court  of  the 
Hague  has  been  very  far  from  en¬ 
tertaining  the  suspicion  that  the 
Conference  would  not  henceforth 
leave  to  Flolland  an  honourable 
place  in  the  European  association  ; 
and  if  the  undersigned  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  remark  that  the  twenty- 
four  articles  scarcely  leave  to  Hol¬ 
land  a  place  of  that  description, 
let  the  observation  be  accompanied 

by  the  conviction  that  this  result 

•> 

was  not  intended  by  the  Confer¬ 
ence.  But,  however  well-disposed 
foreign  powers  may  be,  friends  and 
allies,  every  state  must,  from  the 
nature  of  things,  be  the  best  judge 
of  combinations  which  affect  its 
own  position  •  and  it  is  as  much 
the  duty  of  the  government  of  the 
Netherlands  to  maintain  itself  in 
its  position  as  to  respect  the  attri¬ 
butes  of  other  powers.  The  Five 
Courts  have,  it  is  said,  found  them¬ 
selves  involuntarily  placed  under 
this  obligation  of  attributions,  as 
in  1814,  to  determine  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  the  mode  of  existence  of  Bel¬ 
gium.  At  that  epoch  that  obliga¬ 
tion  was  founded  on  a  formal 
treaty,  and  it  was  not  thought  of 
to  obtain  that  future,  and  that 
existence,  at  the  price  of  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Holland — ofits  finances 
—of  the  free  use  of  its  rivers — of 
its  canals,  and  its  territory— and 
of  the  patrimonial  property  of  the 
House  of  Nassau,  or  their  equL 
valent. 
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The  Conference  does  not  admit, 
as  one  of  the  bases  of  the  negotia- 
tion,  tne  eight  articles  of  the  21st 
of  July,  1814,  on  the  ground  that 
the  government  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  has  proclaimed  the  principle 
of  the  separation  of  Holland  and 
Belgium ;  and  has  declared  that 
it  is  not  in  a  state  to  bring  Bel¬ 
gium  under  its  power,  without 
foreign  military  aid.  The  under¬ 
signed  must  be  permitted  to  resort 
here  to  the  principal  phases  of  the 
negotiation. 

The  exordium  of  the  first  pro¬ 
tocol  of  the  Conference  mentions 
the  invitation  addressed  to  the 
Five  Courts  by  that  of  the  Ne- 
therlands,  to  the  effect  of  deliberat¬ 
ing  in  concert  with  his  majesty 
upon  the  best  means  of  putting  an 
end  to  the  disturbances  which  had 
broken  out  in  his  states,  and  the 
desire  of  the  Five  Powers  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  disorder.  By  his  note 
of  the  22nd  of  December,  1830, 
the  ambassador  of  the  Netherlands 
protested  against  the  protocol  of 
the  20th  of  that  month,  inasmuch 
as  that,  either  by  its  arrangements, 
or  by  its  expressions,  that  act 
tended  to  attack  the  rights  of  the 
king,  “  on  the  supposition  even,” 
as  it  is  said,  “  that  the  necessity  of 
an  absolute  separation  exacts  and 
draws  with  it  new  arrangements 
respecting  which  there  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  in  this  protocol,  (that  of  the 
20th  of  December,  1830).  Is  not 
the  order  of  things  which  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  change  founded  upon 
solemn  treaties?  Do  not  these 
treaties  impose  different  obliga¬ 
tions  upon  the  king  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands, — and  have  they  not  confer¬ 
red  upon  him  rights?  Can  these 
rights  be  forgotten  or  despised? 
By  what  title  can  some  stipula¬ 
tions  be  maintained,  and  others 
abrogated,  withdrawing  whole  pro¬ 


vinces  from  legitimate  authority, 
the  grounds  for  which  are  any 
thing  but  clearly  stated?”  This 
protest  was  followed  by  a  declara¬ 
tion  made  in  the  name  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty  to  the  Conference.  It  con¬ 
tained  the  necessary  reserves,  and 
it  was  in  favour  of  these  reserves 
that  his  majesty  expressed  his  de¬ 
sire  to  see  the  separation  between 
Holland  and  Belgium  regulated 
in  an  equitable  manner.  The  an¬ 
nexed  A  of  the  12th  protocol  was 
intended  to  realize  this  desire. 
Notwithstanding  the  motives  which 
opposed  themselves  to  the  acces¬ 
sion,  the  king  acceded  to  the  said 
act,  but  the  government  of  the 
Netherlands  never  deviated  from 
its  principles  or  its  propositions  of 
the  12th  of  July,  1831  •  it  will 
therefore  be  remarked  asalfording, 
in  this  respect,  a  highly  convincing 
proof  that  the  annexed  A,  of  the 
12th  protocol,  leaves  untouched 
the  question  of  the  sovereignty, 
and  in  the  declaration  on  the  sup¬ 
position  even  that  the  king  might 
consent  to  put  this  important 
question  in  the  balance  of  the  ar¬ 
rangement  between  Holland  and 
Belgium,  his  majesty  states  that 
he  will  only  be  ready  to  do  so  in 
exchange  for  just  equivalents, 
should  the  progress  of  the  nego¬ 
tiation  experience  at  a  later  period 
a  sensible  aberration  ;  the  court  of 
the  Netherlands  reserves  expressly 
the  question  of  the  maintenance  of 
it  in  the  adopted  course. 

Such  being  the  state  of  things, 
the  object  in  making  the  citations 
has  been  only  with  reference  to  the 
separation.  As  to  any  thing  far¬ 
ther,  the  acts  mentioned  by  the 
Conference  in  order  that  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  Netherlands  in 
proclaiming  of  its  own  accord, 
previous  to  the  meeting  of  the 
Conference,  the  principle  of  the 
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separation  of  Holland  and  Belgium, 
annihilated  of  itself  the  essential 
part  of  the  8th  article  of  London, 
proof  is  offered  to  the  contrary. 

By  the  royal  message  of  the 
13th  of  September,  1830,  the  king 
desired  the  opinion  of  the  States- 
General  as  to  the  questions  pro¬ 
posed  to  it,  and  whether,  in  the 
affirmative  case,  the  relations  es¬ 
tablished  by  treaties  and  the  fund¬ 
amental  law  ought  to  be  changed. 

The  issue  of  the  deliberations 
of  the  two  chambers  of  the  States- 
General  of  the  29th  and  30th  of 
September,  1830,  was  merely  a 
vote,  and  the  enunciation  of  opin¬ 
ions  very  divergent,  for  the  most 
part  conditional,  and  but  little 
positive ;  this  vote  was  isolated, 
not  leading,  nor  could  it  lead,  to 
any  conclusion  or  practical  result. 
A  royal  message  of  the  1st  of 
October,  1830,  does  not  exist;  it 
is  possible  that  the  Conference  may 
have  had  here  in  view  the  royal 
decree  of  the  same  day,  containing 
the  nomination  of  a  commission 
consisting  of  Dutch  and  Belgians, 
and  intrusted  with  the  preparation 
of  a  project  of  law  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  harmonizing  the 
fundamental  law  and  the  existing 
relations  between  the  two  great 
divisions  of  the  kingdom  with  re¬ 
ference  to  the  changes  required  bv 
the  general  interest  and  that  of 
each  of  the  said  divisions.  This 
decree  was  limited,  therefore,  to 
the  demand  of  a  project  of  law, 
and  contained,  besides  the  recom¬ 
mendation  expressed  to  the  com¬ 
mission  to  have  constantly  in  sight 
the  revision  of  the  fundamental 
law,  that  it  might  operate  in  a 
manner  to  offer  reciprocally  to 
each  of  the  great  divisions  of  the 
kingdom  the  strongest  guarantees 
against  all  preponderance  on  one 
side  or  the  other.  Perhaps  the 


Conference,  in  citing  a  royal  mes¬ 
sage  of  the  1st  of  October,  1830, 
intended  to  speak  of  the  speech  on 
closing  the  session  of  the  States- 
General,  delivered  by  the  minister 
of  the  interior,  on  the  2nd  of 
October;  but  this  speech  merely 
communicated  to  the  States-Ge- 
neral  the  nomination  of  the  above- 
mentioned  commission  and  the 
nature  of  the  labours  which  his 
majesty  required  of  it.  The  mi¬ 
nister  deferred  further  communi¬ 
cation  till  the  ordinary  session, 
then  near  at  hand  of  the  States- 
General. 

The  speech  delivered  by  the 
king  on  the  18th  of  October,  in 
the  same  year,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  opening  of  the  ordinary  session 
of  the  States-General,  erroneously 
styled  by  the  Conference  a  royal 
message,  did  not  contain  any 
phrase  in  support  of  what  is  wished 
to  be  inferred.  His  majesty,  on 
the  contrary,  announced  the  mo¬ 
tives  which  had  induced  him  to 
invest  his  royal  highness  the 
prince  of  Orange  with  the  tem¬ 
porary  government  of  those  parts 
of  the  northern  provinces  which 
remained  faithful,  and  to  confide 
to  him  the  care  of  making  the  re¬ 
volted  provinces  return  as  soon  as 
possible  to  legal  order,  by  means 
of  persuasion.  Finally,  the  pro¬ 
clamation  of  the  prince,  of  the 
25th  of  October,  1830,  founded 
upon  the  temporary  powers  which 
had  thus  been  confided  to  him  by 
the  king,  his  father,  announced 
that  the  king  would  provisionally 
grant  to  the  southern  part  a 
separate  administration,  until  it 
should  be  possible  to  regulate 
legally  the  manner  of  effecting 
the  separation  between  the  two 
great  divisions  of  the  kingdom,  and 
to  determine  the  conditions  of  it. 
It  would  be  superfluous  to  enter 
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into  further  developments  to  show 
that  the  five  acts  before  cited  do 
not  at  all  support  the  inference 
which  has  been  drawn  from  them. 
The  basis  of  the  negotiation  being 
evidently  now  the  separation  of 
Holland  and  Belgium,  the  contro¬ 
versy  confines  itself  to  the  question 
whether  the  interests  of  Holland 
ought  to  be  sacrificed  to  this  sepa¬ 
ration,  and  if  what  has  been  re¬ 
quired  from  Holland  is  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  sacrifice  of  her  in¬ 
terests.  As  to  the  eight  articles 
of  London,  the  undersigned  have 
cited  them  not  only  for  the  basis, 
but  also  for  the  form,  and  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  opinion,  that  now, 
when  the  question  is  to  dissolve 
the  union,  that  dissolution  could 
not  be  effected  but  by  the  same 
means,  that  is  to  say,  by  a  negoti¬ 
ation  with  the  king.  They  added, 
that  when  the  separation  had  been 
decided  upon,  it  was  important  to 
modify  these  articles,  or  to  sub¬ 
stitute  others  for  them. 

In  the  note  and  the  memoir  of 
the  6th  of  January,  the  Con¬ 
ference  reject  the  eight  articles  of 
the  21st  of  July,  1814,  the  first 
of  the  basis  pointed  out  by  the  un¬ 
dersigned,  the  essential  parts  of 
which  they  declare  to  be  destroyed 
and  annulled.  In  reply  to  this 
assertion,  the  undersigned,  in  ab¬ 
staining  from  the  discussion  of 
the  motion,  confine  themselves  to 
citing  the  terms  used  by  the  Con¬ 
ference  in  its  12th  protocol  of  the 
18th  of  January,  1831.  But, 
further,  it  is  then  said  the  ques¬ 
tions  which  are  to  be  solved  have 
already  given  rise  to  decisions,  the 
principles  of  which,  far  from  being 
new,  are  those  which  regulate  all 
the  reciprocal  relations  of  states, 
and  which  the  special  conventions 
concluded  between  the  five  Courts 
have  recognized  and  consecrated. 


These  conventions  cannot  then  be 
changed  in  any  case  without  the 
participation  of  the  contracting 
Powers.  The  motives  which  have 
been  stated,  and  the  importance 
of  which  is  not  doubtful,  have  in¬ 
duced  the  plenipotentiaries  to  dis¬ 
cuss,  under  the  head  of  financial 
engagements,  which  must  neces¬ 
sarily  all  apply  to  the  division  of 
the  debts  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  interest  more  or 
less  every  nation  in  Europe,  the 
provisions  of  treaties,  in  virtue  of 
which  the  debts  of  Holland  and 
those  of  Belgium  have  been  de¬ 
clared  debts  in  common  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands. 
These  provisions,  embodied  in  a 
protocol  of  the  21st  of  July  1814, 
joined  to  the  general  act  of  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  of  the  9th  of 
June,  1815,  and  regarded  as  form¬ 
ing  an  integral  part  of  that  act, 
are  as  follows  : — 

Art.  6  of  the  Protocol  of  the 
21st  of  July,  1814. — 1 (C  The  charges 
are  to  be  common,  as  well  as  the 
benefits;  the  debts  contracted  up 
to  the  period  of  the  union  by  the 
Dutch  provinces  on  the  one  hand, 
and  by  the  Belgic  provinces  on  the 
other,  shall  be  at  the  charge  of  the 
general  treasury  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands.” 

Further  on  is  cited  article  7  of 
the  protocol  of  the  21st  of  July, 
1814,  in  these  terms: — “  The 
same  proportions  shall  be  applic¬ 
able  to  the  share  of  the  expenses 
incurred  by  the  general  treasury 
of  the  Netherlands,  conformably 
with  article  7  of  the  protocol  of 
the  21st  of  July,  1814,  which 
enacts  that  the  expenses  re¬ 
quired,”  &  c. 

Recently,  in  the  48th  protocol 
of  the  6th  of  October,  1831,  it  is 
stated  as  follows  :  — “  In  this  labour 
(the  French  arrangement)  the 
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Conference  has,  above  all  things, 
referred  to  the  principles  of  article 
6  of  the  protocol  of  the  21st  of 
July,  1814,  which  states  that  the 
expenses  ought  to  be  in  common, 
as  well  as  the  profits/’  &c. 

As  to  what  concerns  the  im¬ 
possibility  in  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Netherlands  is  placed 
to  execute  the  eight  articles,  the 
month  of  August  has  put  a  period 
to  all  the  obstacles  without  foreign 
intervention,  in  favour  of  the  in¬ 
surrection. 

The  undersigned  congratulated 
themselves  at  again  seeing  the 
annexed  A  of  the  12th  protocol 
recognized  by  the  Conference  as 
the  basis  of  the  negotiation.  It 
enters  so  little  into  the  intentions 
of  the  Court  of  the  Hague  to  seek 
to  withdraw  its  adhesion  to  the 
said  act,  that  the  undersigned 
declare  themselves  still  ready  to 
convert  it  into  a  treaty,  the  sig¬ 
nature  of  which  would  pave  the 
way  to  the  question  of  the  ac¬ 
cordance  of  the  24  articles  with 
the  annexed  A.  The  reply  to  this 
question  can  only  be  in  the  nega¬ 
tive,  when  it  is  considered  that 
several  stipulations  of  the  annexed 
A,  favourable  to  the  king  and  to 
Holland,  have  been  silently  passed 
over  in  the  24  articles,  and  re¬ 
placed  by  modified  or  entirely  new 
clauses  in  the  interest  of  Belgium. 

The  undersigned  do  not  dissem¬ 
ble,  that  the  hypothesis,  that  the 
annexed  A  would  give  to  Belgium 
the  German  limits  ( enclaves J, 
which  Holland  did  not  possess  in 
17 90,  was  to  them  entirely  un¬ 
expected.  They  think  they  should 
fail  in  the  respect  due  to  the  pene¬ 
tration  and  equity  of  the  Con¬ 
ference,  by  attributing  to  it  the 
intention,  when  it  traced  the  line 
of  demarcation,  of  assigning  to 
Belgium  the  German  boundaries 


situated  to  the  north  of  that  line 
in  the  province  of  Guelder,  and 
acquired  in  1800  upon  onerous 
conditions.  They  will  abstain, 

j  J 

therefore,  from  taking  advantage 
of  the  explanations  and  the  very 
positive  assurance  given  to  the 
undersigned  at  the  period  of  their 
consent  to  the  annexed  A,  that 
this  act  assigned  beyond  all  doubt 
those  boundaries  to  Holland,  and 
it  is  impossible  for  them  to  consider 
the  recognition  of  their  right  to 
the  said  boundaries  as  a  favour 
resulting  from  the  24  articles.  To 
be  convinced  of  the  incontestable 
rights  of  Holland  to  Maestricht, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  recall  to 
mind  the  verbal  note  of  Messrs. 
Cartwright  and  Bresson,  of  the 
1st  of  December  1830,  and  the 
19th  protocol  of  the  Conference  in 
which  it  lias  itself  established  the 
nullity  of  the  pretensions  of  the 
Belgians. 

The  Court  of  the  Hague  admits 
that  the  annexed  A  does  not  make 
any  mention  of  a  territorial  indem¬ 
nity  in  favour  of  Holland,  but 
the  agreement,  which  is  now  re¬ 
iterated,  to  the  bases  intended  to 
establish  the  separation  of  Bel¬ 
gium  from  Holland,  refers  to  the 
whole  of  them,  and  the  modifica¬ 
tions  which  they  appear  destined 
to  suffer  authorize  Holland  to 
claim  what  favour  belongs  to  it  in 
reference  to  territorial  arrangement. 

The  undersigned  will  not  direct 
the  attention  of  their  excellencies 
to  the  unimportant  question  whe¬ 
ther  Belgium  possessed  boundaries 
( enclaves )  in  the  ancient  terri¬ 
tories  of  the  United  Provinces, 
nor  to  the  greater  or  less  correctness 
in  this  respect  of  the  manner  of 
drawing  up  the  annexed  A.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  their  opinion,  the  nega¬ 
tive  cannot  be  contested,  unless  by 
limits  is  understood  a  territory 
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parcelled  and  cut  out,  though  not 
entirely  surrounded  by  foreign  ter¬ 
ritory,  such  as  was  in  the  time  of 
the  republic,  that  of  Belgium,  upon 
the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse,  in 
the  province  of  Luxemburg,  when 
the  greater  part  of  the  country 
belonged  to  the  States-General. 

That  which  it  is  of  most  im¬ 
portance  to  determine  is  the  po¬ 
sition  of  the  Germanic  Confedera¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  the  Conference 
of  London,  in  what  concerns  a 
partial  or  total  change  of  the 
grand  duchy  of  Luxemburg.  As 
the  validity  of  every  diplomatic 
transaction  requires  in  the  first 
place  that  the  parties  should  be 
invested  with  the  necessary  power 
for  directing  the  external  relations 
of  the  state,  it  is  subordinate  to 
the  public  right  of  each  nation. 
But  the  examination  of  the  public 
right  of  Germany  presents  in  this 
respect  the  following  results : — 
The  constitutive  principles  of  the 
Germanic  Confederation,  tending 
not  to  facilitate  the  eventual  trans¬ 
fer  to  a  stranger  of  any  portion  of 
its  territory,  great  or  small,  but  to 
maintain  its  integrity,  the  session 
of  a  territory  forming  part  of  the 
Confederation  should  be  the  result 
of  the  free  wish  of  the  sovereign 
of  the  federative  state  in  question. 
This  system  guarantees  the  entire 
independence  and  the  rights  of 
sovereignty  of  each  State  of  the 
Confederation.  It  does  not  confer 
to  this  or  that  power  the  initiative  * 
of  the  cession  of  a  territory 
belonging  to  one  of  its  members — 
a  cession  exclusively  intrusted  to 
the  wdll  of  each  state,  reserving 
the  assent  of  the  Confederation 
when  such  a  cession  should  be 
made  in  favour  of  a  foreign  state. 
According  to  these  principles,  the 
king  grand  duke,  should  have 
considered  the  powers  with  which 


the  diet  furnished  the  plenipo¬ 
tentiaries  of  Austria  and  Prussia, 
as  having  solely  a  negative  object, 
that  of  watching  and  taking  care 
that  the  interests  and  rights  of  the 
Germanic  Confederation  should 
not  be  compromised;  and  not  of 
establishing  with  the  Conference 
relations  tending  to  arrange  the 
cession  or  the  exchange  of  a 
territory  of  the  Germanic  Con¬ 
federation,  relations  foreign  to  the 
attributes  of  the  Diet.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  king,  grand  duke 
owes  it  to  the  Germanic  Con¬ 
federation,  to  the  independence  of 
its  members,,  and  to  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  grand  duchy  of 
Luxemburg,  to  reserve  to  himself 
alone,  as  territorial  sovereign,  all 
negotiation  relative  to  a  change  in 
which  the  grand  duchy  of  Lux¬ 
emburg  may  be  interested,  and  to 
postpone  the  eventual  communi¬ 
cation  to  the  Diet  of  the  progress 
of  such  a  negotiation  until  the 
period  when  the  progress  should 
be  of  a  nature  to  require  a  recourse, 
on  the  part  of  the  grand  duke,  to 
the  Confederation,  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  its  assent  to  an  ex¬ 
change  of  territory  in  favour  of  a 
foreign  state.  Finally,  the  public 
right  of  Germany  does  not  imply, 
in  the  event  of  such  a  case  arising, 
that  this  assent  should  be  ex¬ 
pressed  to  the  foreign  Power  that 
may  be  interested  in  it  by  the  body 
of  the  Confederation,  but  the  said 
assent  regards  only  the  domestic 
relations  of  each  German  state 
with  the  federative  assembly.  The 
progress  of  the  negotiation  of  Lon¬ 
don  not  having  hitherto  placed  the 
king  grand  duke  in  a  condition 
to  demand  of  the  Diet  the  antici¬ 
pated  consent  to  it,  the  communi¬ 
cation  to  the  Conference  by  the 
Diet  of  such  consent,  and  a  nego¬ 
tiation  in  this  sense  of  the  federa- 
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tive  assembly^  would  be  reduced 
to  a  nullity  by  the  fundamental  in¬ 
stitutions  of  the  Germanic  Con¬ 
federation.  In  the  same  way,  all 
provocation  to  this  end,  by  one  or 
more  foreign  Powers,  to  the  Diet, 
muct  be  considered  as  an  interven¬ 
tion  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  Ger¬ 
many,  incompatible  with  the  liber¬ 
ties  of  the  Confederation. 

The  undersigned  permit  them¬ 
selves  to  correct  an  error  which 
crept  into  the  information  received 
by  the  Conference,  according  to 
which  the  authority  claimed  by  it 
was  accorded  upon  the  instance 
even  of  the  minister  of  the  king 
grand  duke  at  the  Confederation. 
The  moment  information  was  had 
at  the  Hague  of  the  proceeding 
about  to  be  adopted  by  the  Confer¬ 
ence  at  Frankfort,  the  minister  of 
foreign  affairs  of  the  Netherlands 
took  care  to  enter  into  explanations 
with  the  embassies  of  Austria  and 
Prussia,  as  to  the  spirit  in  which 
the  king  grand  duke  judged  that 
he  could  entertain  of  this  proceed¬ 
ing,  and  to  transmit  similar  in¬ 
structions  to  his  majesty’s  legation 
at  the  diet.  The  legation,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  confined  itself  to  acced¬ 
ing  to  the  resolutions  of  the  Diet, 
judging  that  they  were  not  of  a  na¬ 
ture  to  lead  to  any  result ;  but  when 
they  imagined  they  saw  that,  insen¬ 
sibly,  the  question  of  the  assent  of  the 
Diet  was  about  to  be  transferred  to 
the  foreign  soil  of  London,  and 
that  an  indirect  initiative  was 
about  to  proceed  from  some  other 
quarter  besides  the  king  grand 
duke,  then  the  minister  of  his 
majesty  at  the  Diet  took  care  to 
rely  on  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  Confederation  in  what  re¬ 
lated  to  territorial  cession. 

If  the  line  traced  by  the  under¬ 
signed  in  tlieir  memorial  of  the 
5th  of  September  had  made  the 
Vol.  LXXIV, 


fate  of  the  commune  of  Lommel 
more  or  less  doubtful,  it  cannot  be 
so  now  that  the  Conference  has 
adopted  the  principle  that  Holland 
should  possess  what  belonged  to 
her  in  1 79^* 

Their  excellencies  appreciate 
that  part  of  Limburg  assigned  to 
Holland,  and  a  more  extended 
frontier  given  to  Holland.  In  the 
12th  of  the  24  articles,  the  canton 
Stillard  is  in  the  same  manner 
described  as  Dutch.  They  here 
depart  from  the  supposition  of  an 
identity  between  the  Dutch  and 
Luxemburg  territory  which  does 
not  in  reality  exist.  The  24  articles 
do  not  even  assign  to  Holland  its 
ancient  territory  ;  the  excess  which 
they  establish  in  Limburg  should 
be  taken  into  the  account  of  the 
cessions  in  the  grand  duchy  of 
Luxemburg  5  and  in  whatever 
manner  theyrepresent  the  arrange¬ 
ments  to  intervene  with  the  Ger¬ 
manic  Confederation,  and  with  the 
agents  of  the  House  >of  Nassau, 
they  cannot  lead  but  to  an  ex¬ 
change  of  territory  between  Hol¬ 
land  and  the  Confederation,  in 
order  to  insure  the  contiguity  of 
each  territory — an  increase  of  that 
of  Holland,  provided  these  arrange¬ 
ments  should  necessarily  imply  a 
reduction  of  the  Luxemburg  ter¬ 
ritory.  Two  views  could  there  be 
taken  of  that  which  would  be 
acquired  in  Limburg,  either  as  an 
increase  of  Dutch  territory,  or  as 
an  equivalent  for  the  cessions  in 
the  grand  duchy  of  Luxemburg. 
This  latter  state  being  as  distinct 
from  Holland  as  the  kingdom  of 
Hanover  is  from  Great  Britain, 
they  could  not  convince  themselves 
that  the  parallel  drawn  between 
the  respective  situation  would  be 
applicable  to  the  question.  The 
kingdomof  Hanover,  like  the  grand 
duchy  of  Luxemburg,  makes  part 
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of  the  Germanic  Confederation. 
The  one  and  the  other  have  special 
relations  with  it,  and  institutions 
which  are  their  own.  England, 
like  Holland,  does  not  form  a  part 
of  the  Confederation.  Now,  the 
crowns  of  England  and  Hanover 
like  those  of  the  Netherlands  and 
Luxemburg,  are  placed  on  the 
head  of  the  same  sovereign,  but 
perpetuity  is  not  the  principle  of 
either  one  or  the  other  union. 

The  constant  policy  of  Great 
Britain  was  not  to  allow  herself  to 
be  influenced  by  Hanoverian  in¬ 
terests  ;  it  ought  to  be  the  same 
with  Holland  with  reference  to  the 
grand  duchy  of  Luxemburg.  It 
was,  however,  frequently  attempted 
to  act  upon  England  by  means  of 
Hanover,  as  it  is  now  attempted  by 
means  of  Luxemburg.  In  short, 
Holland  and  Luxemburg  will  be 
separated  by  the  country  of  Liege 
— -a  barrier  which,  not  being  mo¬ 
dified  by  the  service  of  canals  or 
commercial  roads,  will  oppose  more 
obstacles  to  their  communications 
than  the  North  Sea  presents  to 
England  and  Hanover. 

The  undersigned  presume  that 
they  have  demonstrated — 

“  That,  for  territorial  arrange¬ 
ments,  there  exists  a  very  essential 
difference,  to  the  prejudice  of 
Holland,  between  the  2 4  articles 
and  the  annexed  A,  which,  besides, 
guarantees  to  his  majesty  the  po- 
session  of  the  grand  duchy  of 
Luxemburg  ;  and  that  in  the  actual 
state  of  the  negotiation,  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Germanic  Confederation 
to  the  exchange  of  part  of  the  grand 
duchy  of  Luxemburg  would  be  in¬ 
compatible  with  the  fundamental 
institutions  of  the  Confederation  ; 
and  that,  according  to  the  24 
articles,  Holland  would  gain  no 
territory  in  compensation  for  her 


right  to  the  districts  which  would 
form  part  of  Belgium/’ 

With  respect  to  the  f)th  of  the 
24  articles,  the  Conference  has 
rendered  justice  to  the  government 
of  the  Netherlands,  in  admitting 
that  general  rights  are  subordinate 
to  conventional  rights,  and  that 
when  an  affair  is  regulated  by 
conventions,  it  is  by  those  conven¬ 
tions  only  it  can  be  judged ;  but, 
independently  of  this  principle, 
the  court  of  the  Hague  think 
proper  to  establish, —  first,  that 
conventional  rights  can  never  ab¬ 
rogate  from  the  basis  of  general 
rights,  which  is  the  independence 
and  free  action  of  every  people ; 
and  secondly,  that  the  existence  of 
conventions  is  acknowledged  now 
in  the  memorial  joined  to  their 
note  of  the  14th  of  December. 
The  undersigned  have  had  the 
honour  to  observe,  that  they  could 
not  recall  to  mind  any  instance  in 
which  an  independent  state  had 
submitted  the  rights  of  pilotage 
and  balisage  in  one  of  its  own 
waters  to  the  common  superin¬ 
tendence  of  another  state,  or  that 
it  had  consented  to  fix  the  rights 
of  pilotage  in  common  accord  with 
a  foreign  state,  and  to  substitute 
for  the  principle  frequently  adopted 
that  a  foreign  flag  shall  be  treated 
as  the  flag  of  the  most  favoured 
nations,  or  assimilate  to  the  na¬ 
tional  flag  the  opposite  principle 
that  the  national  flag  shall  be 
treated  like  the  foreign  flag  ;  as  if 
it  had  been  judged  proper  to  sub¬ 
ject  the  national  commerce,  as 
respects  the  waters  of  the  interior, 
to  the  same  restrictions  as  that  of 
a  foreign  nation,  and  as  if  it  had 
granted  to  another  state  the  right 
of  fishing  and  the  commerce  arising 
therefrom  in  the  whole  extent  of 
its  waters.  With  respect  to  stipu- 
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ations  so  diametrically  opposed  to 
erritorial  rights,  and  to  the  so¬ 
vereignty  of  whatever  state,  it  does 
lot  appear  that  a  single  example, 
>r  even  a  small  number  of  con¬ 
tentions  of  this  nature  ought  to 
iffect  the  principle  of  conventional 
rights.  But  the  Conference  does 
lot  allege  any  case  of  this  kind  ; 
ind,  however  hazardous  it  may  be 
to  say  that  none  has  ever  existed, 
the  government  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  thinks  it  is  not  wrong  in 
advancing  that  none  of  these 
stipulations  ever  have  been,  or  ever 
will  be,  realized.  The  great 
latitude  given  of  late  years  to  the 
free  navigation  of  rivers  renders 
this  want  of  precedent  doubly  re¬ 
markable.  In  admitting,  then, 
that  a  single  convention  would 
establish  a  conventional  right,  the 
24  articles  being  once  accepted, 
would  only  found  one  for  the 
future;  but,  even  in  this  suppo¬ 
sition,  in  order  to  establish  it,  they 
cannot  quote  their  own  example, 
or  be  based  upon  themselves. 

In  favour  of  the  stipulation  of 
the  24  articles  relative  to  the 
intermediate  waters  of  the  Scheldt 
and  the  Rhine,  the  extract  of  a 
protocol,  signed  at  Mentz,  on  the 
30th  of  March,  has  been  brought 
forward. 

The  court  of  the  Netherlands 
did  not  think  that  this  document 
was  applicable  to  the  subject ;  its 
impressions  in  this  unforeseen 
circumstance  are  justified  by  the 
following  remarkable  authority  : — 
Austria,  in  a  note  of  the  3rd  of 
July,  1826,  addressed  to  the  court 
of  the  Hague,  ox  the  subject  of 
the  navigation  of  the  Rhine,  thus 
explained  herself  with  respect  to 
the  use  proper  to  be  made  of  the 
protocols  of  the  central  commission 
of  Mentz  : — “  We  abstain  the  more 
from  anticipating  tbe  judgment 


which  the  courts  of  London,  St. 
Petersburgh,  and  Berlin  will  pro¬ 
nounce  on  the  interpretations, 
which,  according  to  the  passage 
just  transcribed,  have  been  put 
upon  the  protocol  of  the  Conference 
of  Mentz.  As  we  have  been 
ignorant,  up  to  then,  of  the  result 
of  the  transactions  of  the  Rhenish 
commission,  and  as  we  have,  in 
fact,  no  right  to  be  informed  of  its 
deliberations,  which  should  be  con¬ 
fined  to  those  who  are  delegated 
by  the  co-possessors  of  the  waters 
of  the  Rhine.”  The  government 
of  the  Netherlands,  at  that  epoch, 
judged  that  it  was  permitted  to 
them  to  communicate  to  the  court 
of  Vienna  a  declaration  made  by 
its  commissioners  at  Mentz  ;  but 
it  little  expected  to  see  brought 
forward,  in  favour  of  revolted 
Belgium,  in  a  meeting  of  diplo¬ 
matists,  for  the  purpose  of  discuss¬ 
ing  European  interests,  a  question 
exclusively  German,  which  was 
ag  tated,  not  settled,  at  Mentz  ; 
and  to  have  heard  an  opinion  ex¬ 
pressed  as  to  the  degree  of  maturity 
at  which  it  had  arrived.  The  king, 
as  sovereign  of  a  state  bordering 
upon  the  Rhine,  owes  it  to  the 
interests  of  the  co-borderers,  and 
as  grand  duke  of  Luxemburg,  to 

the  liberties  of  Germany,  in  such 

•> 

a  question,  to  dispute  with  the 
Conference  of  London  the  propriety 
of  producing  a  protocol  of  the 
central  commission  of  Mentz. 

But  for  this  obligation  his  ma¬ 
jesty  would,  with  satisfaction,  have 
seen  confirmed  by  this  means  the 
conclusions  of  the  memorial  of  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  of  the  14th  of  December. 
The  undersigned  would,  in  fact, 
have  had  the  honour  of  observing, 
in  that  memorial,  that  they  had 
not  been  heard  at  Mentz  with 
respect  to  the  navigation  of  the 
Y  2 
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immediate  waters  between  the 
Scheldt  and  Rhine ;  and  that  the 
cabinet  of  the  Netherlands  had  not 
been  able  to  understand  why  there 
should  be  stipulated,  in  favour  of 
Belgium,  conditions  which  the 
states  bordering  on  the  Rhine  had 
never  stipulated  even  for  them¬ 
selves.  These  non-stipulated  con¬ 
ditions  refer  evidently  to  other 
objects  which  had  been  brought 
forward,  and  not  the  navigation  of 
the  intermediate  waters  between 
the  Scheldt  and  the  Rhine,  with 
respect  to  which  it  had  been  expli¬ 
citly  indicated  that  there  had  been 
reclamations,  by  the  exceptional 
and  special  remark  that  they  had 
not  been  heard.  The  proof  of  this 
last  circumstance  is  to  be  found  in 
the  extract  of  the  protocol  of 
Mentz.of  the  30th  of  March,  1831; 
for  if  it  had  been  arranged,  it 
would  have  been  expressed  in  the 
regulation,  without  the  necessity 
of  having  recourse  to  a  protocol, 
in  which,  on  the  part  of  the  com¬ 
missioner  of  the  Netherlands,  there 
was  no  admission  except  as  to  a 
discussion,  which  assuredly  does 
not  constitute  a  conventional  right. 

On  the  18th  of  February,  his 
excellency  Lord  Palmerston  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  undersigned  the 
following  letter : — 

“  Foreign-office,  Feb.  18, 1831. 

<c  In  transmitting  to  your  ex¬ 
cellencies  the  enclosed  copy  of  a 
protocol,  signed  in  the  Conference, 
I  am  authorized  to  explain  to  you, 
that  the  article  3  of  the  u  bases 
destinees  a  etablir  la  separation  de 
la  Belgique  d’avec  la  Hollande,” 
applies  only  to  rivers  whose  navig¬ 
able  course  traverses  the  territories 
both  of  Holland  and  Belgium,  or 
separates  those  territories.” 

Thus,  not  only  the  annexed  A 
of  the  protocol  is  silent  as  to  the 
navigation  of  the  intermediate 


waters  between  the  Scheldt  and 
the  Rhine,  but  the  Conference  has 
declared  expressly  that  this  navi¬ 
gation  was  not  concerned,  the  said 
intermediate  waters  traversing  the 
Dutch  territory  exclusively.  With 
respect  to  the  objection  that  Stras- 
burg,  Mentz,  and  many  strong 
places,  are  traversed  by  roads  open 
to  commerce,  without  its  being 
supposed  that  the  powers  to  whom 
the  fortresses  belong  were,  there¬ 
fore,  compromised,  it  will  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  reply  that  those  powers 
have  never  contracted  any  engage¬ 
ment  with  foreign  states  with 
respect  to  those  routes,  and  that 
consequently  they  are  entirely  free 
to  act  according  to  circumstances  ; 
and  that  the  dangers  with  respect 
to  the  fortresses  would  result  not 
from  the  route,  but  from  the  en¬ 
gagement.  The  protocol  of  the 
27th  of  January,  1831,  contains, 
it  is  true,  the  following  declara¬ 
tion  : — u  It  is  important  for  the 
preservation  of  the  European  equi¬ 
librium  and  for  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  views  which  govern 
the  live  Powers,  that  Belgium, 
flourishing  and  prosperous,  should 
find,  in  her  new  mode  and  political 
existence,  the  resources  that  are 
necessary  for  her  support.”  But 
it  would  be  a  petition  of  principle 
to  reduce,  that  Holland  has  been 
so  imprudent  as  to  consent  before¬ 
hand  to  yield  to  Belgium  all  that 
Belgium  or  the  five  powers  might 
judge  to  be  suitable  to  its  interest. 

The  confidence  of  the  Conference 
that  the  court  of  the  Hague  did 
not  understand,  with  reference  to 
the  division  of  the  common  debt, 
that  one  of  the  parties  should  be 
encumbered  with  a  mass  of  balances 
due,  whilst  all  the  surplusses  should 
be  assigned  to  the  other,  is  justly 
merited.  Thus  no  inculpations  of 
this  kind  respecting  it  can  be  made 
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with  reference  to  the  proposed  li¬ 
quidation  of  the  syndicate  of  the 
sinking  fund  and  of  the  bank  of 
Brussels,  as  from  the  operation  of 
the  order,  no  increase  of  charge 
results  from  it  to  either  of  the 
parties.  The  calculations  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  the  Conference  fixed 
the  portion  of  Belgium  of  the  debt 
of  the  state  at  a  rente  of  8,000,000 
francs,  being  much  below  that 
given  in  by  the  government  of  the 
Netherlands,  the  latter  sought  to 
reconcile  what  might  be  agreeable 
to  the  Conference  with  the  rights 
of  the  nation,  by  adopting  the 
amount  agreed  upon  by  the  Con¬ 
ference,  but  recognizing  the  basis, 
upon  the  express  condition  that 
the  syndicate  and  the  bank  of 
Brussels  should  liquidate  it  in  the 
manner  above  indicated,  and  that 
the  before-recited  rente  should  be 
capitalized  under  the  guarantee  of 
the  five  Powers,  according  to  the 
cours  official  of  the  debt  of  the 
Netherlands  in  the  month  of  July, 
1830. 

When  the  arrears  are  taken  into 
consideration,  and  the  public  chests 
which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Belgians  at  the  epoch  of  the  insur¬ 
rection,  the  government  of  the 
Netherlands  ought  not  to  be 
charged  with  having  touched  the 
revenues  of  Belgium,  except  during 
the  first  half  year  of  1830.  The 
undersigned  may  be  permitted  to 
observe,  upon  this  occasion,  that 
they  have  mentioned  the  1st  of 
November,  1830,  as  the  epoch  at 
which  the  contributions  of  Bel¬ 
gium  to  the  treasury  had  ceased, 
but  not  as  the  term  up  to  which 
all  the  payments  of  Belgium  had 
continued,  the  interval  having  been 
considered  by  them  as  forming  an 
object  of  liquidation. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  barrier 
treaty  was  not  renewed  at  the  re¬ 


establishment  of  the  general  peace, 
but  the  motive  of  that  omission  is 
to  be  sought  for  in  the  union  of 
Belgium  and  Holland,  by  means 
of  which  the  defensive  interests 
were  considered  equal  as  to  all  the 
provinces  of  the  Netherlands. 

As  to  the  last  remark  contained 
in  the  memoirs  of  their  excellen¬ 
cies,  the  undersigned  can  only 
refer  to  the  note  of  their  ambas¬ 
sador  of  the  22nd  of  December, 
1830,  and  to  the  declaration  of  the 
cabinet  of  the  Hague,  of  the  12th 
of  July,  1831,  above  referred  to. 

The  undersigned  will  here  ter- 
minate  their  observations  upon  the 
communication  of  the  Conference 
of  the  4th  of  January,  and  in  order 
not  to  make  the  present  note 
longer,  they  will  not  specify  the 
matters  respecting  which  their 
excellencies  have  been  desirous  of 
manifesting  a  conformity  of  views 
with  those  of  this  Court,  but  they 
feel  a  necessity  for  expressing  the 
high  value  which  the  government 
of  the  Netherlands  attaches  to 
this  conformity,  as  well  as  to  the 
conciliatory  terms  in  which  it  has 
been  answered,  and  how  much  it 
congratulates  itself  on  presaging  a 
happy  issue  to  the  negotiations. 

Actuated  by  a  very  sincere  desire 
to  conduct  it  to  a  prompt  conclu¬ 
sion,  the  undersigned  will  have  the 
honour  of  presenting  to  their  ex¬ 
cellencies  a  project  which  may  be 
converted  into  a  treaty  between 
the  king  and  the  live  Powers. 
They  flatter  themselves  that  this 
project,  tending  to  conciliate  as 
much  as  possible  the  wishes  and 
the  interests  of  all,  will  obtain  the 
assent  of  their  excellencies.  The 
conclusion  of  this  treaty  will  con¬ 
solidate  the  maintenance  of  the 
general  peace,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  sacrifices  which  it  will  cause  to 
Holland,  the  eagerness  of  the  king 
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to  co-operate  in  the  views  of  his 
august  allies,  and  to  see  extin¬ 
guished  a  source  of  discord,  will 
prevail  over  the  motives  which 
dissuade  him  from  subscribing  it. 

The  undersigned  are  ready  to 
give  to  the  Conference,  respecting 
the  said  project  and  the  spirit  in 
which  it  has  been  conceived,  all 
the  information  which  may  be 
judged  necessary;  and  they  eagerly 
seize  the  present  opportunity  of 
reiterating  to  their  excellencies 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  Courts 
of  Austria,  France,  Great  Britain, 
Prussia,  and  Russia,  the  assurance 
of  their  high  consideration. 

(Signed) 

Falck. 

Van  Zuylen  De  Nyevelt. 


Protocol,  No.  56,  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  held  at  the  Foreign- 
office  on  the  5th  of  April, 
1832. 

Present : — the  Plenipotentiaries 
of  Austria,  France,  Great  Britain, 
Prussia,  and  Russia. 

“  The  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
Five  Courts  being  assembled  in 
Conference  at  the  Foreign-office. 

“  The  plenipotentiaries  of  France 
and  Great  Britain  have  opened  the 
Conference,  in  observing  that  more 
than  two  months  have  elapsed  since 
the  31st  of  January,  the  day  upon 
which  they  exchanged  with  the 
Belgian  plenipotentiary  the  acts  ot 
ratification  of  the  treaty  of  the 
1 5th  of  November,  1 831 . 

“  That  the  protocol  ol  the  Con¬ 
ference  held  upon  that  occasion  had 
been  left  open  for  the  reasons 
stated  in  the  same  protocol,  in 
order  to  reserve  to  the  courts  of 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  the 
faculty  of  exchanging  equally  the 
acts  of  their  ratifications,  without 
prejudicing  the  harmony  which  so 


happily  existed  at  that  time  amongst 
the  five  Powers,  and  upon  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  which  depended  essen¬ 
tially  the  maintenance  of  the  peace 
of  Europe. 

“  That,  in  deciding  upon  await¬ 
ing  until  this  moment  some  com- 
munication  on  the  part  of  their 
allies  upon  the  subject  of  the  rati¬ 
fication  of  the  treaty  of  the  15th 
of  November,  the  courts  of  France 
and  Great  Britain  have  given  the 
strongest  proof  of  the  value  which 
they  set  upon  that  union,  and  of 
their  ardent  desire  to  preserve  a 
general  peace,  but  that  communi¬ 
cations  which  the  two  courts  have 
recently  received  incline  them  to 
believe  that  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
their  allies  have  been  furnished 
with  the  necessary  powers  for  ex¬ 
changing  the  ratifications  of  the 
treaty  of  the  15th  of  November, 
and  that,  as  it  is  urgent,  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  tranquillity  of 
Europe,  that  the  affairs  of  Belgium 
should  be  settled  promptly,  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  Great  Britain 
and  France  invite  those  of  Austria, 
Prussia,  and  Russia,  to  declare  if 
they  are  ready  to  proceed  to  the 
exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the 
treaty  of  the  15th  of  November, 
and  in  case  they  are  not,  to  explain 
the  circumstances  which  prevent 
them. 

“  The  plenipotentiaries  of  Aus¬ 
tria,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  hasten  to 
answer  to  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
France  and  Great  Britain. 

“  They  declare  that  they  appre¬ 
ciate  at  its  just  value  the  assur¬ 
ance  which  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
France  and  Great  Britain  have 
reiterated  to  them,  and  that  they 
esteem  themselves  happy  in  having 
been,  since  the  opening  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  of  London,  the  interpre¬ 
ters  of  the  intentions  not  less  pacific 
of  the  three  Powers  whom  they 
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represent— intentions  which  have 
influenced  these  Powers,  and  which 
will  influence  them,  to  lose  no 
means  of  maintaining  the  general 
peace  and  union  of  the  five  courts, 
of  which  it  is  the  very  best  gua¬ 
rantee. 

<f  The  plenipotentiaries  of  Aus¬ 
tria,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  add,  that 
they  are  not  yet  authorized  to  ex¬ 
change  the  acts  of  ratification  of 
the  treaty  of  the  1 5tli  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  1881  ;  that  the  motives  of  the 
three  Powers  in  delaying  the  ex¬ 
change  of  these  ratifications,  had 
been  to  use  ail  their  influence  at  the 
Hague  to  engage  his  majesty  the 
king  of  the  Netherlands  to  accede 
to  the  twenty-four  articles  of  the 
15th  of  October  last,  and  that  in 
labouring  with  a  sincere  zeal  to 
obtain  this  accession,  the  three 
Powers  had  given  the  most  con¬ 
vincing  proof  of  their  desire  to  co¬ 
operate  for  the  accomplishment  of 
the  views  of  their  allies,  and  the 
preservation  of  the  tranquillity  of 
Europe  ;  that  the  result  of  the  last 
remonstrances  made  in  that  respect 
to  his  majesty,  the  king  of  the  Ne¬ 
therlands,  and  attested  by  the  de¬ 
clarations  which  had  been  just 
remitted  on  the  part  of  Austria, 
Prussia,  and  Russia,  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Netherlands,  is  still 
too  recent  to  have  permitted  the 
three  Powers  to  send  definitive 
orders  to  their  plenipotentiaries 
at  London  ;  but  that  the  plenipo¬ 
tentiaries  hope  to  receive  these 
orders  directly,  and  will  not  fail 
to  communicate  them  to  the  Con¬ 
ference. 

“  Wessenberg. 
ff  Talleyrand. 

“  Bulow. 
fC  Matuszewicz. 

Neumann. 

Palmerston. 

(S  JLieven.” 


Protocol,  No.  62,  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence  held  at  the  Foreign- 
office,  the  29 th  of  May,  1882. 

Present : — the  Plenipotentiaries 
of  the  Five  Powers  united  in  Con¬ 
ference. 

The  plenipotentiary  of  the 
king  of  the  Netherlands  having 
been  admitted,  declared  verbally, 
in  reply  to  the  communication  of 
the  4th  of  May,  that  the  king,  his 
master,  was  ready  to  consent  to  the 
enlargement  of  Sieur  Thorn;  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  adverse  party  would 
grant  the  aforesaid  the  necessary 
security  for  carrying  into  effect  the 
propositions  contained  in  the  same 
protocol. 

“  The  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
five  Powers,  after  having  discussed 
the  verbal  declarations  of  the  ple¬ 
nipotentiary  of  the  Netherlands, 
came  to  the  following  opinions  : — • 
“  1.  That  this  declaration  would 
imply  the  sanction  of  an  act  which 
the  government  of  Holland  had  not 
avowed  up  to  the  present  moment, 
and  of  which  the  diet  of  the  Ger¬ 
manic  Confederation  had  disap¬ 
proved — a  sanction  resulting  from 
the  assimilation  of  this  act  to  facts 
that  were  far  from  bearing  the  same 
character. 

“  2.  Tha’t  the  declaration  of  the 
plenipotentiary  of  the  Netherlands 
creates  between  the  demand  for  the 
release  of  Sieur  Thorn,  and  the 
requisitions  addressed  to  the  Bel¬ 
gian  government  in  the  protocol  of 
the  4th  of  May,  a  connexion  which 
has  not  existed  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Conference,  and  which  they  will 
not  admit. 

f<r  The  Conference,  in  fine,  con¬ 
vinced  on  the  one  hand,  by  docu¬ 
ments  which  show  that  the  arrest 
of  Sieur  Thorn  -was  made  without 
the  order  of  the  grand  duke  of 
Luxemburg,  and  was  not  avowed 
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by  the  grand  ducal  government ; 
and  finding,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  diet  of  the  Germanic  Con¬ 
federation  had  disapproved  of  this 
arrest,  as  well  as  of  the  means 
employed  to  effect  it;  the  Confer¬ 
ence,  under  such  circumstances, 
expressed  its  firm  confidence  that 
the  king  would  not  sanction  an  act 
which  was  not  authorized,  and  that 
Sieur  Thorn  will  be  set  at  liberty. 

“  In  this  confident  expectation, 
in  the  persuasion  that  the  course  it 
has  recommended  will  be  favourably 
received,  that,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
Sieur  Thorn  will  be  restored  to 
liberty,  the  Conference,  upon  his 
emancipation  from  imprisonment, 
which  they  reckon  on  as  a  certainty, 
has  consented  to  solicit  from  the 
Belgian  government  the  liberation 
of  such  individuals  as  have  been 
arrested  in  Belgium  by  way  of  re¬ 
prisal.  Further,  the  Conference 
(it  being  taken  for  granted  that 
Sieur  Thorn  will  be  immediatelv 

J 

released)  has  consented  to  ask,  on 
grounds  of  peace  and  humanity 
alone,  the  release  of  persons  be¬ 
longing  to  armed  bands,  which 
were  organized  neither  by  the  grand 
duchy  of  Luxemburg  nor  the  Ger- 
man  Confederation. 

tf  In  this  state  of  circumstances, 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  five 
Courts  have  resolved  to  communi¬ 
cate  the  present  explanations  to  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  and  to  renew,  in  the  most 
pressing  and  serious  manner,  their 
demand  for  the  liberation  of  Sieur 
Thorn — a  demand  which  is  founded 
as  well  on  the  circumstances  stated 
in  Protocol  No.  60,  of  the  4th  of 
May,  as  upon  the  acts  of  the  diet 
of  the  German  Confederation. 

The  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
five  Courts  have  only  to  add,  that 
until  Sieur  Thorn  shall  be  released, 
the  Conference  will  not  undertake 


to  obtain  from  the  Belgian  govern¬ 
ment  the  freedom  of  the  individuals 
to  whom  reference  is  made  in  the 
protocol  No.  60,  of  the  4th  of  May. 

(Signed)  <f  Wessenberg. 

Talleyrand. 

Palmerston. 

“  Bulow. 

“  Lie  yen. 

“  Matuszewicz. 


Note  addressed  by  the  Pleni¬ 
potentiaries  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  to  the  Conference. 

London ,  May  29>  1832. 
“  The  Government  of  the  Ne¬ 
therlands,  in  approving  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  note  which  the  under¬ 
signed  had  the  honour  to  address  to 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  five 
courts,  under  the  date  of  the  7th 
instant,  has  charged  them  to  de¬ 
clare,  as  the  final  answer  to  the 
note  of  their  excellencies  of  the  4th, 
that  it  remains  disposed  and  ready 
to  negociate  with  the  Conference 
for  the  purpose  of  understanding 
the  conditions  on  which  Belgium 
shall  be  separated  from  Holland. 
So  long  as  this  object  remains  to  be 
accomplished,  there  can  be  no  ex¬ 
pectation  that  the  king  of  Holland 
will  recognize  the  political  inde¬ 
pendence  of  a  new  Belgian  state, 
and  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  prince 
of  Saxe-Coburg ;  but  the  moment 
the  plenipotentiaries  shall  conclude, 
and  shall  sign  this  treaty  of  sepa¬ 
ration  with  the  five  Courts,  his 
majesty  will  not  object  in  the  least 
to  make,  conclude,  and  sign,  with 
Belgium  on  the  basis  of  such  a 
treaty,  and  it  will  use  the  utmost 
dispatch  in  forwarding  instructions 
and  ample  special  powers  for  this 
purpose. 

“  The  undersigned  have  received 
orders  to  declare  to  the  Conference 
the  communications  addressed  to  it 
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on  the  30th  of  January  last,  and  to 
make  known  to  the  plenipotenti¬ 
aries,  by  means  of  a  note,  the  con¬ 
dition  in  which  the  government  of 
the  Netherlands  is  placed,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  negotiations  which, 
from  that  epoch,  the  court  of  Rus¬ 
sia  has  opened  with  Holland,  and 
to  which  the  Legations  from  Aus¬ 
tria  and  Prussia  at  the  Hague  have 

o 

declared  that  they  were  joined  and 
do  still  adhere. 

“  If,  contrary  to  all  expectations, 
a  careful  and  impartial  examina¬ 
tion  of  these  documents  do  not  lead 
to  the  wished-for  arrangement,  the 
king  will  continue  to  invoke  the 
execution  of  those  engagements 
which  the  five  Courts  contracted  to 
carry  into  effect  in  favour  of  his 
majesty,  by  the  annex  A  of  the 
12th  protocol.  But  the  undersign¬ 
ed  are  disposed  to  cherish  the  hope 
that  it  will  not  be  long  before  they 
will  learn  from  the  Conference 
their  opinion  of  the  present  modified 
proposals  of  their  government.  It 
will  then  be  easy  to  see  on  what 
articles  all  are  agreed,  both  in  de¬ 
tails  and  in  substance,  and  what 
others  are  of  a  nature  to  require 
further  explanation.  In  all  cases 
the  answer  of  the  Conference  would 
appear  to  be  the  most  convenient 
method  of  inducing  a  favourable 
turn  in  the  negotiations;  and,  in 
the  confident  expectation  that  such 
an  answer  will  be  given,  the  un¬ 
dersigned  pray,  &c. 

(Signed) 

“  Falck. 

“  H.  De  Zuylen  de  Nyevelt.” 


Protocol  No.  63,  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence  held  at  the  Foreign- 
office,  May  31,  1832, 

Present,  &c. 

“  The  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
five  Courts  are  re-assembled  in  Con¬ 
ference  to  consider  the  subjoined 


note  A,  which  has  been  just  ad¬ 
dressed  to  them  by  the  plenipoten¬ 
tiaries  of  the  king  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  and  which  the  government 
of  the  Netherlands  declares,  must 
serve  as  its  final  answer  to  the  com¬ 
munication  of  the  4th  instant,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  its  plenipotentiaries  by 
the  Conference. 

“  The  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
five  Courts,  having  examined  the 
tenour  of  the  note  in  question,  have 
come  to  the  resolution  of  declaring 
to  the  Netherlands’  plenipotenti¬ 
aries,  that  the  note  of  the  verbal 
communication  of  the  29th  instant, 
and  in  which  are  specified  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  government  of  the 
Netherlands,  is,  word  for  word, 
the  same  with  that  which  was  ad¬ 
dressed  more  than  two  months  ago 
to  Count  Orloff  at  the  Hague,  and 
which  induced  him  to  postpone  the 
declaration  of  the  22nd  of  March 
last.  Let  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
the  Netherlands  then  judge,  after 
this  fact,  if  the  demands  contained 
in  the  note  in  question  are  admis¬ 
sible  in  the  eyes  of  the  courts  whose 
plenipotentiaries  are  assembled  in 
Conference  in  London,  and  if  the 
latter  can  discover  in  this  note  an 
answer  to  their  communication  of 
the  4th  of  May,  or  any  clue  to  the 
result  of  negotiations  which  are  so 
essentially  connected  with  the  well¬ 
being  of  Holland  and  the  tranquilli¬ 
ty  of  Europe,  and  let  it  then  remain 
for  the  London  Conference  to  oc* 
cupy  itself  with  resolutions  which 
the  importance  of  the  circumstances 
require  at  its  hands. 

(Signed)  “  Wessenberg. 

“  Talleyrand. 

“  Bulow. 

“  Matuszewicz. 
a  Neumann. 
u  Palmerston, 

“  Lieven.  ” 
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Protocol  No.  64,  of  the  Con)  'ere  nee 

at  the  Foreign  Office,  London, 

June  10,  1832. 

Present;  — The  plenipotentiaries 

of  Austria,  France,  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  Prussia,  and  Russia. 

The  plenipotentiaries  of  the  five 
Powers  having  assembled  in  Con¬ 
ference,  before  determining  the 
course  of  proceeding  to  lie  pursued, 
the  plenipotentiaries  remarked  that 
the  note  presented  to  them  from 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  Ne¬ 
therlands,  dated  the  29th  ultimo, 
and  the  verbal  note  annexed  there¬ 
to,  refer  them  in  an  official  man¬ 
ner  to  a  project  of  a  treaty,  com¬ 
municated  by  the  said  plenipoten¬ 
tiaries  of  the  Netherlands  to  the 
London  Conference  on  the  81st  of 
the  preceding  January,  whereby 
an  official  character  is  given  to  the 
said  project,  of  which,  at  the  time, 
merely  a  confidential  communica- 
tion  was  made. 

This  last  circumstance  had  in¬ 
duced  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
five  Courts  not  to  include  the  pro¬ 
ject  thus  submitted  to  them  among 
the  acts  of  the  Conference.  The 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  five  Powers 
even  gave  no  answer  thereon,  con¬ 
sidering  that  the  proposed  treaty 
was  intended  merely  to  regulate 
the  separate  and  independent  ad¬ 
ministration  of  Belgium  ;  whereas 
the  negotiations  carried  on  with 
the  court  of  the  Hague  since  the 
month  of  June,  1881,  have  had 
for  their  object  the  adoption  by 
Holland  of  the  conditions  of  the 
political  separation  and  independ¬ 
ence  of  the  Belgic  state,  and  the 
recognition  of  its  new  sovereign. 

The  project  of  the  8 1  st  January, 
submitted  on  the  part  of  the  Ne¬ 
therlands,  thus  unexpectedly  dis¬ 
turbed  the  labours  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence,  and  this  was  done  after  a 
period  of  seven  months  had  been 


occupied  in  deliberations,  during 
which  his  majesty  the  king  of  the 
Netherlands  had  not  protested 
against  the  establishment  of  a  new 
sovereignty  in  Belgium,  but  only 
against  some  acts  of  the  sovereign 
of  that  country  —  had  allowed, 
without  any  kind  of  protest,  a  ple¬ 
nipotentiary  from  the  new  sove¬ 
reign  to  be  accredited  with  the 
Conference,  and  even  had  received, 
through  his  own  plenipotentiaries, 
communications  made  to  them  by 
the  London  Conference,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  propositions  and  observ¬ 
ations  of  the  Belgic  plenipotentia¬ 
ries  acting  in  the  name  of  the 
king  of  the  Belgians. 

Seeing  that  his  majesty  the  king 
of  the  Netherlands  has,  at  a  period 
when  such  was  least  to  be  expected, 
thus  changed  the  whole  state  of 
the  negotiations  which  have  for 
six  months  existed  with  Holland, 
and  rendered  the  prosecution  of 
the  same  impossible,  nearly  all  the 
plenipotentiaries  assembled  in  the 
London  Conference  were  obliged  to 
ask  for  fresh  instructions  from  their 
Courts,  who  hastened  to  make 
known  to  his  Netherlandish  ma¬ 
jesty  the  just  surprise  and  sincere 
regret  which  they  felt  on  account 
of  the  project  treaty  of  the  81st 
of  January,  1882,  which  he  had 
proposed,  a  project  which  appears 
to  them  to  be  altogether  imprac¬ 
ticable. 

Meanwhile,  as  the  said  project 
lias  now  been  officially  brought 
forward  by  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  his  majesty  the  king  of  the 
Netherlands,  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  the  five  Courts  consider  them¬ 
selves  bound  to  annex  the  same  to 
this  protocol,  for  the  right  under- 
standingof  their  acts,  and  to  prove 
that  the  delay  occasioned  by  the 
communication  of  the  Netherlands 
project  of  a  treaty,  dated  January 
31,  1832,  can  in  no  case  be  laid  to 
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the  charge  of  the  London  Confer¬ 
ence. 

Wessenberg. 

Talleyrand. 

Bulow. 

Matuszewicz. 

Nieumann. 

Palmerston. 

Lieven. 


Note  by  Belgium  to  the  Con¬ 
ference. 

The  undersigned  plenipoten¬ 
tiary  of  his  majesty  the  king  of 
the  Belgians,  has  had  the  honour 
of  receiving  the  note,  which  have 
been  pleased  to  address  to  him, 
under  the  date  of  the  11th  of 
June,  the  ambassadors  of  Austria, 
France,  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  and 
Russia,  assembled  in  Conference  in 
London,  and  he  hastened  to  have 
the  contents  thereof  brought  to 
the  cognizance  of  his  government. 

“It  results  from  this  note — 
1st  That  the  Conference  considers 
as  an  indispensable  prelude  to  all 
ulterior  negotiations,  the  complete 
evacuation  of  the  respective  terri¬ 
tories  between  Belgium  and  Hol¬ 
land,  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Scheldt,  and  of  the  Meuse,  and 
the  use  for  the  commercial  relations 
of  Belgium  with  Germany,  of  the 
existing  roads.  2nd.  That  the 
negotiations  to  which  some  dis¬ 
positions  of  the  treaty  of  the 
15th  of  November  could  as  yet 
give  an  opening,  cannot  be  under¬ 
stood  but  as  negotiations  of  mutual 
arrangement  between  Belgium  and 
Holland; — negotiations,  which  if 
they  did  not  bring  about  results 
of  a  nature  to  be  accepted  by  Bel¬ 
gium,  would  leave  the  treaty  sub¬ 
sisting  in  it  entire. 

“  T1  le  Belgian  government 
would  have  thought  it  mistook 
the  spirit  of  equity  that  animates 
the  Conference,  in  doubting  that 


the  Conference  had  not  approved 
fully  of  the  proceeding,  which  it 
considered  itself  entitled  to  adopt, 
in  consequence  of  the  common 
sanction  given  by  the  five  Courts 
to  the  treaty  of  the  15th  of  No¬ 
vember  :  nevertheless,  the  Belgian 
government  experienced  a  delay 
in  receiving,  on  the  part  of  those 
Courts,  the  formal  manifestation  of 
their  approbation.  That  approba¬ 
tion  is  found  in  the  note  of  their 
excellencies  the  plenipotentiaries, 
dated  the  lltli  of  June,  but  the 
Belgian  government  could  not  but 
feel  regret  on  finding,  that  in  that 
note,  their  excellencies  had  passed 
over  in  silence  many  important 
points,  treated  by  the  undersigned 
in  the  note  of  the  1st  and  8th  in¬ 
stant,  and  to  which  conformably 
to  the  orders  of  his  sovereign,  the 
undersigned  again  takes  the  liberty 
of  calling  anew,  and  in  the  most 
pressing  manner,  the  attention  of 
the  Conference. 

In  the  two  notes  already  speci¬ 
fied  the  undersigned  had  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  proposing — 

<f  To  fix  the  epoch  after  which 
there  will  be  ground  for  placing 
to  the  charge  of  Holland  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  armaments  supported 
by  Belgium,  and  of  considering 
the  latter  as  freed  from  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  arrears  of  the  debt. 

To  lix  also  the  epoch  at  which 
the  execution  of  the  treaty  of  the 
15th  of  November  is  to  be  brought 
about  by  the  employment  of  means 
of  coercion. 

tf  The  undersigned  cannot  doubt 
that  these  propositions  are  not 
conformable  to  the  views  of  the 
five  Courts:  they  are  besides 
based  on  the  public  rights  of  Bel¬ 
gium. 

Li  effect  it  is  incontestable  that 
it  is  to  the  charge  of  the  Dutch 
government  that  are  to  be  attri¬ 
buted  all  the  delays  experienced 
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in  the  negotiations,  since  the  clay 
when  the  Conference  found  itself, 
by  the  declared  wish  of  the  parties, 
and  by  the  force  of  things,  invested 
with  a  supreme  arbitrage ;  it  is, 
therefore,  on  that  one  of  the  par¬ 
ties  who  persists  in  declining  the 
effects  of  the  arbitration,  that  the 
consequence  of  those  delays,  ought 
to  fall. 

By  adhering  purely  and  simply, 
since  the  14th  of  November,  18,31, 
to  the  twenty-four  articles,  Bel¬ 
gium  has  a  right  to  consider  her¬ 
self  for  the  future  placed  beyond 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  her 
armaments ;  and  she  has  not 
maintained,  and  much  less  aug¬ 
mented  them,  but,  in  consequence 
of  the  non -adhesion  of  the  king 
of  Holland ;  if  she  subscribed  to 
the  onerous  conditions  imposed 
on  her  by  the  treaty  of  the  15th 
of  November,  it  was  chiefly  from 
the  very  plain  consideration  that 
the  state  of  war  ought  immediately 
to  cease,  and  to  procure  for  her  a 
compensation  for  her  sacrifices. 

“  This  compensation  has  become 
a  failure  ;  and  the  Belgian  govern¬ 
ment  has  continued  to  defray  the 


expenses  of  an  armament  that 
each  month  exceeds  3,000,000 
florins,  and  which,  by  consequence, 
surpass  by  far  the  arrears  of  the 
debt.  Belgium  can  therefore  re¬ 
ceive,  in  the  sole  freedom  from 
those  arrears,  the  indemnity  to 
which  she  has  a  right. 

“  After  the  refusal  (now  well 
known)  of  the  government  of  Hol¬ 
land  to  accede  to  the  last  proposi¬ 
tions  of  the  Conference,  it  is  be¬ 
yond  all  doubt  that  the  declaration 
of  the  loss  of  all  claims  to  the  ar¬ 
rears  will  not,  by  itself,  become  a 
measure  of  a  nature  to  bring  about 
the  execution  of  the  treaty  of  the 
15th  of  November  on  the  part  of 
that  government.  The  Conference 


ought,  at  this  period,  to  be  0011-* 


vinced  that  that  resolution  cannot 
be  obtained  but  by  means  of  co¬ 
ercion,  to  which  it  is  the  more 
necessary  to  have  recourse,  as  it 
has  become  indispensable  to  put 
an  end  to  the  political  uncertain¬ 
ties,  the  prolongation  of  which 
will  not  fail  to  produce,  within  a 
short  period,  the  most  serious  con¬ 
sequences  for  the  peace  of  Europe. 
As  the  results  of  the  preceding 
facts  and  considerations,  the  un¬ 
dersigned  has  the  honour  to  de¬ 
mand  formally  from  their  excel- 

•» 

lencies  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
five  Courts — 

“  ] .  That  from  the  date  of  the 
1st  of  January,  1832,  to  the  peace, 
the  expenses  of  the  armaments 
supported  by  Belgium  shall  in  full 
right  be  placed  to  the  charge  of 
Holland,  to  the  amount  of 
3,000,000  florins  each  month,  and 
that  Belgium  be  authorized  to  de¬ 
duct  those  expenses  from  the  sums 
which  she  owes  or  may  owe  to 
Holland. 

“  2.  That,  as  the  Dutch  govern¬ 
ment  has  not  consented  to  the 
previous  evacuation  of  the  territo¬ 
ries  and  places  recognized  to  be¬ 
long  to  Belgium,  as  well  as  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Scheldt,  and  of  the  Meuse,  and  to 
the  use,  for  the  commercial  rela¬ 
tions  of  Belgium  with  Germany, 
of  the  existing  roads,  the  Con¬ 
ference  will  please  to  order  imme¬ 
diately  the  employment  of  the 
means  of  coercion  necessary  for  ob¬ 
taining  this  end. 

“  The  undersigned  flatters  him¬ 
self  these  demands  will  receive  a 
favourable  consideration  from  their 
excellencies  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  the  five  Courts. 

If,  contrary  to  all  expectation, 
it  should  prove  otherwise,  his  ma¬ 
jesty  the  king  of  the  Belgians  will 
find  himself  forced  to  take  mea¬ 
sures  proper  for  bringing  about  a 
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termination  of  a  state  of  things, 
which  the  hope  of  seeing  brought 
to  a  speedy  close  could  alone  have 
induced  him  to  support  so  long. 
The  sacrifices  to  which  he  has 
consented  in  favour  of  the  general 
good,  are  sufficiently  numerous  to 
prove,  that  he  cannot  then  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  reproach  of  having 
subjected  the  peace  of  Europe  to  a 
crisis,  of  which  from  the  present 
moment,  he  rejects  all  the  respon¬ 
sibility. 

‘‘The  undersigned  embraces 
with  eagerness  this  occasion  to 
offer  to  their  excellencies  the  re¬ 
newed  assurance  of  his  highest 
consideration. 

(Signed)  “Goblet. 

“  London ,  June  29,  1832.” 


Note  sent  to  the  Conference 
by  the  Dutch  Plenipoten¬ 
tiaries. 

“To  their  Excellencies  the  Pleni¬ 
potentiaries  of  Austria,  France, 
Great  Britain,  Prussia,  and 
Russia. 

“  London ,  June  30,  1832. 
“  By  a  note  of  the  11th  of  this 
month,  emanating  from  their  ex¬ 
cellencies  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
Austria,  France,  Great  Britain, 
Prussia,  and  Russia,  assembled  in 
Conference  in  London,  the  pleni¬ 
potentiaries  of  his  majesty  the  king 
of  the  Low  Countries  had  the 
honour  to  receive  a  project  of  a 
direct  treaty  between  Belgium  and 
Holland.  They  also  found  a  de¬ 
mand  made,  to  know  from  them,  if, 
on  the  supposition  that  Belgium 
should  accept  this  direct  treaty, 
that  said  treaty,  and  the  treaty  to  be 
concluded  between  Holland  and  the 
five  Powers,  would  receive  the  as¬ 
sent  of  his  majesty  the  king  of  the 
Low  Countries. 

“  The  said  note  and  the  annexes 
having  been  transmitted  to  the 


government  of  the  Low  Countries, 
the  undersigned  plenipotentiary  of 
his  majesty  the  king  of  the  Low 
Countries  has  been  charged  to  lay 
what  follows  before  the  Conference. 

“  These  projects  carry  with  them 
the  recognition  of  the  24  articles, 
to  which  the  government  of  the 
Low  Countries  has  declared  it  can¬ 
not  accede. 

“  In  effect,  in  article  2,  of  the 
project  of  treaty  between  the  five 
Courts  and  the  Low  Countries,  it 
is  found  that  the  twenty -four  arti¬ 
cles  are  invoked  with  their  expla¬ 
natory  articles,  as  necessarily  form¬ 
ing  the  conditions  of  separation, 
and  as  having  the  same  force  and 
value  as  if  they  formed  an  integral 
part  of  a  treaty  between  Holland 
and  the  five  Powers ;  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  same  article,  they  are  to 
be  transformed  immediately  into  a 
treaty  between  Holland  and  Bel¬ 
gium. 

“  The  three  explanatory  articles 
are  not  of  a  nature  to  remove  the 
difficulties  which  arise  respecting 
the  signature  of  the  said  twenty- 
four  articles. 

“  The  first,  notwithstanding  the 
six  weeks  granted  for  the  exchange 
of  the  ratifications,  orders  the  re¬ 
spective  evacuation  of  the  territories 
for  the  20th  of  July, — an  evacu¬ 
ation  which  cannot  be  consented  to, 
so  long  as  an  understanding  is  not 
formed  as  to  the  conditions  of  se¬ 
paration. 

“  According  to  the  2nd  explana¬ 
tory  article,  commissioners  were  to 
assemble  at  Antwerp,  to  negociate 
by  mutual  arrangement  on  the  ar¬ 
ticles  9  and  12,  the  execution  of 
which  is  to  be  suspended  until 
the  definitive  conclusion  of  the 
said  negotiations.  The  execution 
of  those  articles,  supposed  their 
existence  real,  and  their  simple 
suspension,  renders  always  their 
execution  possible  at  a  late  period. 
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Besides,  the  treaty  with  the  five 
Powers,  and  that  with  Belgium, 
will  lose  all  their  force,  if  objects 
such  as  those  contained  in  articles 
9  and  12,  in  which  general  princi¬ 
ples,  and  not  particular  disposi¬ 
tions,  are  treated,  were  postponed 
to  ulterior  negotiations,  which  may 
he  difficult  to  terminate.  To  open 
those  negotiations  in  Belgium 
would  be  also  to  wound  anew  the 
dignity  of  the  Netherlandish  go¬ 
vernment. 

c(  This  article  terminates  by  the 
stipulation  that  the  free  navigation 
of  the  navigable  rivers  which  tra¬ 
verse  or  separate  the  Belgian  and 
Dutch  territories,  shall  be  subject 
to  the  same  rates  of  passage-money 
as  now  exist.  This  stipulation  can 
have  no  result  for  the  Low  Coun¬ 
tries,  as  the  king  has  formed  the 
resolution  of  continuing  an  impas¬ 
sible  spectator  of  the  navigation  of 
the  Scheldt,  as  there  did  not  re¬ 
main  to  him,  since  January,  1831, 
but  the  choice  of  preventing  the 
navigation  bv  arms,  or  of  consent- 
ing  thereto ;  by  which  resolution 
no  dues  are  consequently  received 
on  the  Scheldt. 

The  3rd  article  bears  relation 
to  the  capitalization,  and  not  to  the 
liquidation,  of  the  debt.  The  post¬ 
ponement  of  those  subjects  to  a 
future  and  unfixed  negotiation  is 
not  admissible,  since  the  admission 
of  such  entreaty  would  have  for 
effect  to  assure  immediately  to  Bel¬ 
gium  the  enjoyment  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  promised  to  it,  while  no 
guarantee  would  be  given  to  the 
Netherlands  for  the  conditions  in 
which  they  are  concerned. 

In  a  verbal  note  of  the  11th  of 
June,  the  Conference  makes  men¬ 
tion  of  its  note  of  the  4th  of  Jan¬ 
uary,  1832,  in  which  a  decision 
was  pronounced  on  several  points 
of  the  treaty  of  the  twenty- four 
articles.  The  Conference  adds. 


that  if  doubts  should  arise  on  the 
sense  or  execution  of  this  treaty, 
the  declarations  contained  in  the 
memorial  of  the  4th  of  January, 
1832,  were  to  be  regarded  as  the 
opinion  of  the  five  Courts  on  the 
reciprocal  engagements  resulting 
from  this  treaty. 

“  The  opinion  expressed  by  the 
Conference  in  this  verbal  note,  does 
not  seem  sufficient  to  tranquillize 
the  Netherlands  as  to  the  execution 
in  the  sense  of  the  articles,  on  the 
subject  of  which  the  note  of  the 
1st  of  June,  1832,  had  pronounced 
itself  favourable, — that  is,  on  the 
articles  7,  8,  10,  17,  23,  and  24, 
independent  of  the  amelioration  of 
article  9,  and  the  abandonment  of 
the  servitude  in  Limburg  imposed 
by  articles  10  and  12.  The  follow- 
ing  observations  are  submitted  to 
the  Conference  on  those  points  : — . 

“  The  treaty  is  to  be  finally  ex¬ 
ecuted  bv  the  Netherlands  and 
* 

Belgium,  and  this  latter  country 
has  never  given  in  its  adhesion  to 
the  memorial  of  the  Conference  of 
the  4th  of  January ;  it  is  clear  that 
it  will  not  then  consider  itself 
bound  by  that  act. 

“  The  Conference  having  of  its 
own  accord  offered  modifications  to 
articles  7,  8,  10,  17,  23,  and  24  ; 
and  the  cabinet  of  the  Hague  hav- 
ing  accepted  them  by  its  note  of 
the  30th  of  January,  this  treaty 
establishes  between  the  cabinet  of 
the  Hague  and  the  representatives 
of  the  five  Powers,  an  obligation 
which  necessarily  ought  to  receive 
a  legal  fixity,  in  conformity  with 
tile  diplomatic  forms  in  usage.  If 
the  reciprocal  obligations  that  re¬ 
sult  from  the  modified  articles  do 
not  obtain  this  legal  force,  they 
would  become,  in  their  application, 
an  inexhaustible  source  of  discord. 
The  cabinet  of  the  Hague  would 
be  obliged,  in  all  cases  of  differences, 
to  address  itself  to  the  five  Powers, 
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for  tlie  purpose  of  obtaining  the 
application  of  the  modifications, 
which  not  being  comprised  in  the 
articles,  might  give  ground  for  op¬ 
posite  sentiments  between  the  five 
Courts. 

“  Finally,  the  opinion  of  the 
Conference  expressed  on  the  4th  of 
January,  1832,  on  the  subject  of 
the  24  articles,  and  according  to 
which,  it  did  not  seem  to  think 
about  interfering  its  good  offices,  in 
order  to  prolong  from  fourteen  days 
to  a  month  the  reciprocal  evacua- 
tion  after  the  exchange  of  the  rati- 
fications,  is  in  direct  opposition 
with  the  first  modified  article, 
which  appoints  a  determined  day. 

“  Independent  of  the  remarks 
made  by  the  court  of  the  Hague, 
on  the  24  articles,  the  epochs 
fixed  in  the  14th  article  are  no 
longer  in  accord  with  the  payments 
which  are  to  take  place,  since  the 
Low  Countries  have  not  only 
effected  the  payment  of  the  half 
year,  due  on  the  1st  of  January 
last,  but  besides  procured  the  funds 
necessary  for  the  payment  of  the 
dividends  of  the  half-year,  ending 
on  the  1st  of  July  current. 

“  From  these  motives  the  answer 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  negative 
to  the  question  of  supposing  Bel¬ 
gium  shall  have  given  its  assent  to 
the  project  of  an  arrangement  be¬ 
tween  the  two  aforesaid  countries  ; 
in  such  case,  this  project,  and  that 
of  an  arrangement  between  the 
five  Powers  and  the  king,  would 
obtain  the  approbation  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty.  But  at  the  same  time  the 
Court  of  the  Hague  has  endeavoured 
to  find  appropriate  means  in  the 
actual  state  of  the  requisitions,  to 
satisfy  the  dissident  parties  on  the 
points  of  difference. 

“  The  court  of  the  Plague  be¬ 
lieves  that  it  has  succeeded  therein, 
by  the  annexed  project  of  a  treaty 
between  the  king  and  the  five 


Courts,  tending  to  regulate  the  se¬ 
paration  of  Belgium  from  Holland, 
and  containing  the  treaty  to  be 
formed  between  Holland  and  Bel¬ 
gium  ;  a  project  which  the  under¬ 
signed  is  charged  to  offer  to  the 
Conference,  and  which  he  has  the 
honour  of  doing  in  the  subjoined 
note. 

The  plenipotentiaries  of  the  five 
Powers  assembled  in  Conference  in 
London,  will  find  therein  a  new 
proof  of  the  desire  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Low  Countries  to  put 
an  end  to  the  existing  difficulties, 
of  which  an  example  would  be  in 
vain  sought  after  in  the  annals  of 
diplomacy,  and  without  abandoning 
itself  to  the  chances  of  posterior 
negotiations. 

“  The  undersigned  hope  that 
their  excellencies  will  fully  appre¬ 
ciate  the  pacific  sentiments  which 
this  project  will  give  rise  to,  and 
will  deign  to  honour  him  with  a 
favourable  an  surer  in  as  short  a 
delay  as  their  Conferences  will 
allow. 

He  is  also  charged  to  state,  that 
these  new  sacrifices  for  the  preserv¬ 
ation  of  peace,  made  by  the  king, 
are  too  hard,  not  to  be  the  last ; 
and  at  the  same  time  he  is  charged 
to  add,  in  the  most  formal  manner, 
that  if  the  five  Powers  shall  not 
succeed  in  coming  to  a  full  under¬ 
standing  among  themselves  on  the 
contents  of  this  project,  it  is  to  be 
considered  as  null  and  of  no  avail  ; 
that  the  king  reserves  to  himself 
most  expressly  the  right  of  main¬ 
taining,  by  all  the  means  which 
Divine  Providence  has  placed  with¬ 
in  his  power,  the  conditions  of  the 
annex  A  of  the  12th  protocol, 
without  acknowledging  either  the 
political  independence  of  Belgium, 
or  prince  Leopold  of  Saxe  Coburg, 
as  long  as  be  shall  not  have  received 
acceptable  conditions;  that  the  king 
rejects  the  responsibility  of  the 
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difficulties  which  may  arise,  and  to 
which  the  Conference  has  made 
allusion,  and  which  his  majesty 
shall  not  have  provoked ;  and  that 
he  will  never  neglect  his  honour 
nor  the  supreme  law  of  nations, 
that  sacred  and  imprescriptible  law, 
from  which  no  state  has  ever  de¬ 
viated  with  impunity,  and  which 
leaves  to  every  government  of  a  free 
people  its  own  will  as  the  last  arbi¬ 
trator  of  its  rights. 

“  The  undersigned  seize  the  op¬ 
portunity  of,  & c. 


Dutch  Project  of  Treaty  be¬ 
tween  his  Majesty  the  King  of 
the  Netherlands  on  one  part, 
and  the  Courts  of  Austria,  of 
France,  o/1  England,  of  Prus¬ 
sia,  and  of  Russia,  on  the  other , 
30th  o/  June,  1832. 

1.  His  majesty  the  king  of  the 
Netherlands  is  ready  and  engages 
himself  to  cause  to  be  concluded 
and  to  sign  by  his  plenipotentiary, 
the  treaty  mentioned  in  the 
following  articles,  when  it  shall  be 
signed  by  the  representatives  of 
the  five  Powers. 

2.  The  five  Powers  declare  that 
the  treaty  mentioned  in  the  prece¬ 
ding  articles,  which  has  been 
matured  in  the  Conference,  which 
their  representatives  constitute  at 
London,  contains  the  dispositions 
which  they  desired  to  see  carried 
into  effect  for  the  re-establishment 
of  good  understanding  and  of  peace 
between  the  five  parties  interested, 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
peace  of  Europe,  which  treaty 
guaranteed  by  the  said  Courts  is 
of  the  following  tenour:  — 

Treaty  between  Belgium  and  Hol~ 

land. 

Article  I.  The  Belgic  territory 
shall  consist  of  the  provinces  of 


Brabant,  south  of  Liege,  of  Namur, 
Hainault,  Flanders  west  and  east 
of  Antwerp,  Limburg,  such  as 
they  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of 
the  Netherlands,  established  in 
1815,fwith  the  exception  of  the 
districts  of  Limburg  designated 
in  article  3. 

The  Belgian  territory  shall 
comprise  further  the  part  of  the 
territory  of  the  grand  duchy, 
designated  in  article  ,  upon 
condition  of  obtaining  the  consent 
of  which  it  makes  mention. 

II.  His  majesty  the  king  of 
the  Netherlands,  grand  duke  of 
Luxemburg,  consents,  in  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  approbation  of  the 
male  issue  of  the  house  of  Nassau, 
and  of  the  Germanic  Confederation  , 
that  the  frontiers  which  shall 
separate  the  grand  duchy  of  Lux¬ 
emburg  from  the  territory  shall  be 
traced  as  follows: — To  commence 
from  the  French  frontiers  between 
Rodauge,  which  will  remain  with 
the  grand  duchy  of  Luxemburg, 
and  Athus,  which  will  belong  to 
Belgium,  there  will  be,  according 
to  the  annexed  map,  a  line  drawn, 
which  leaving  the  road  of  Arlong 
to  Linguv,  the  town  of  Arlong, 
with  its  territory,  and  the  road  of 
Arlong  to  Bastogne  to  Belgium, 
between  Mesauez,  which  will  re¬ 
main  to  Belgium,  and  Clemency, 
which  will  remain  to  the  grand 
duchy,  will  pass  by  Steenfurt, 
which  will  likewise  remain  to  the 
grand  duchy.  From  Steenfurt 
this  line  will  be  prolonged  in 
the  direction  of  Eischen,  Hebus, 
Guirsch,  Oberpalen,  Grend,  No- 
thomb,  Paret,  and  Peole,  as  far  as 
Martelange ;  Hebus,  Guirsch, 
Grend,  Nothomb,  and  Paret,  will 
belong  to  Belgium  ;  and  Eischen, 
Oberpalen,  Perle,  and  Martelange, 
to  the  grand  duchy;  from  Marte¬ 
lange  this  line  will  follow  the 
course  of  the  Sure,  the  towing- 
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path  of  which  will  serve  as  a 
boundary  between  the  two  states, 
as  far  as  opposite  to  Tintage,  from 
whence  the  line  will  be  prolonged 
in  the  most  direct  manner  possible 
to  the  actual  limits  of  the  arron- 
dissements  of  Diekirch,  and  all 
parts  between  Surlet,  Harlange, 
Jescamps,  which  it  will  leave  to 
the  grand  duchy,  and  Heuville, 
Livarchamp,  and  Lou  term  ange, 
which  will  remain  to  Belgium. 
Hence,  in  the  environs  of  Doncols 
and  Zoule,  which  will  remain  to 
the  grand  duchy,  touching  at  the 
actual  frontier  of  the  arron- 
dissement  of  Diekirch,  the  line 
will  follow  it  as  far  as  the  Prussian 
territory.  All  the  territory,  all 
the  towns  and  places  situate  on 
the  west  of  this  line,  will  belong 
to  Belgium,  and  all  the  territory, 
towns,  and  places,  on  the  last,  will 
continue  to  belong  to  the  grand 
duchy  of  Luxemburg. 

It  is  understood  that  the  com¬ 
missioners  for  fixing  the  boundaries 
alluded  to  in  article  4,  in  drawing 
the  line,  and  conforming  them¬ 
selves  as  much  as  possible  to  the 
place  abovementioned,  and  also  to 
the  marks  in  the  chart  subjoined 
to  the  present  article,  will  pay 
attention  to  the  local  situation  and 
to  the  convenience  of  both  parties. 

His  majesty  the  king  of  the 
Netherlands,  grand  duke  of  Lux¬ 
emburg,  will  make  the  necessary 
efforts  to  obtain  the  consent  above- 
mentioned. 

III.  With  a  view  to  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  that  part  of  article  1 
which  regards  the  provinces  of 
Limburg,  the  territories  of  which 
the  boundaries  are  pointed  out 
below,  shall  continue  to  form 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Ne¬ 
therlands. 

1st.  On  the  right  bank  of  the 
Meuse  to  the  Dutch  detached 
Vol.  LXXIV. 


pieces  of  territory  on  the  said  bank 
to  Limburg,  shall  be  added  the 
districts  of  the  same  provinces  on 
the  same  bank,  which,  in  1790, 
belonged  to  the  States-general,  so 
that  that  part  of  the  present  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Limburg  which  is  situat¬ 
ed  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse, 
and  is  comprised  between  that 
river  on  the  west,  the  frontiers  of 
Prussia  on  the  east,  the  present 
boundary  of  the  province  of  Liege 
on  the  south  side,  and  Dutch 
Guelderland  on  the  north,  shall 
henceforth  belong  to  the  kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands. 

2nd.  On  the  left  bank  of  the 
Meuse,  a  line,  commencing  at  the 
most  southern  point  of  the  Dutch 
provinces  of  North  Brabant,  shall 
be  drawn  according  to  the  annexed 
chart,  which,  from  below  Wessem, 
shall  enter  that  place  and  Steven- 
swardt,  and  then  touch  upon  the 
Meuse  at  the  point  where,  on  its 
left  bank,  the  boundaries  of  the 
present  districts  of  Ruremonde  and 
Maestricht  join,  so  that  Begerotte, 
Hambroy,  Neer-Heren,  Hervoort, 
and  Thorn,  with  their  territory, 
as  well  as  all  the  other  places  to 
the  north  of  that  line,  shall  form 
part  of  the  Dutch  territory. 

The  former  Dutch  detached 
pieces  of  territory  in  the  province 
of  Limburg,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Meuse,  shall  belong  to  Bel¬ 
gium,  with  the  exception  of  the 
city  of  Maestricht,  which,  with  a 
suitable  circle  of  territory  of  at 
least  1,200  brasses  diameter,  reck¬ 
oning  from  the  out  glacis  of  the 
fortress  on  the  said  bank,  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  belong,  in  full  sovereign¬ 
ty  and  property,  to  his  majesty  the 
king  of  the  Netherlands.  The 
circle  thus  spoken  of  shall  more¬ 
over  be  further  regulated  by  the 
commissioners  of  boundaries  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  following  article  * 
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IV.  Iii  consequence  of  the 
above  arrangements  respecting  ter¬ 
ritory,  each  of  the  two  parties 
cedes  respectively  and  for  ever  all 
right  over  all  the  territories,  towns, 
places,  and  cities  situate  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  possessions 
of  the  other  party. 

The  said  boundaries  shall  be 
marked  out  by  Dutch  and  Belgian 
commissioners,  who  shall  assemble 
at  Maestricht. 

V.  Holland  will  regulate  in 
the  most  convenient  manner  the 
evacuation  of  the  waters  of  Flan¬ 
ders.  It  consents,  even,  with  a 
view  to  this  object,  to  use  being 
made  of  its  territory.  The  sluices 
which  shall  be  established  for  that 
purpose  on  the  Dutch  territory 
shall  be  subject  to  its  authority. 
None  can  be  constructed  on  its  ter¬ 
ritory  which  may  be  injurious  to 
its  defence.  Within  a  month  after 
the  exchange  of  the  ratification 
there  shall  be  appointed  on  both 
sides  commissaries  for  deciding  on 
the  most  suitable  places  for  the 
establishment  of  the  said  sluices. 
They  will  understand  with  respect 
to  those  which  are  to  be  subjected 
to  the  common  authority. 

VII.  The  arrangement  from 
art.  103  to  117?  inclusive,  of  the 
treaty  of  Vienna,  shall  be  applica¬ 
ble  to  the  waters  and  navigable 
rivers,  which,  where  they  flow, 
separate  the  Dutch  and  Belgian 
territory.  The  Dutch  government 
undertake  to  establish  duties  and 
pilotage  on  the  Scheldt,  at  a  mo¬ 
derate  rate,  and  to  take  care  of  the 
preservation  of  the  embouchure  of 
that  river  into  the  sea.  These 
duties  shall  be  the  same  both  for 
Belgian  and  Dutch  commerce. 

The  said  government  will  adopt 
provisionally  for  the  Scheldt  the 
tariffs  of  the  convention  arranged 
for  the  free  navigation  of  the 


Rhine,  signed  the  31st  of  March, 
1830,  at  Mentz,  and  also  the  other 
arrangements  of  that  convention, 
so  far  as  they  are  applicable  to  the 
Scheldt.  But  with  regard  to  the 
assimilation  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Scheldt  to  that  of  the  Rhine,  it 
will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  ren¬ 
der  it  definitive,  to  have  a  special 
convention. 

VIII.  The  use  of  the  canals 
which  traverse  both  countries  shall 
continue  to  be  free  to  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  both.  It  is  understood 
that  this  shall  be  upon  the  same 
conditions,  and  that  both  parties 
can  only  establish  moderate  duties 
upon  these  canals. 

IX.  Paragraph  1.  Reckoning 
from  the  1st  of  July,  1832,  Bel¬ 
gium,  on  the  division  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  debt  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Ne¬ 
therlands,  shall  remain  charged 
with  an  annual  rente  of  8,400,000 
florins  of  the  Netherlands.  Within 
fifteen  days  after  the  ratification  of 
the  present  treaty,  the  Belgian  and 
Dutch  commissioners  shall  open  at 
Utrecht  negotiations  for  capitaliz¬ 
ing  that  rente .  If,  within  two 
months,  these  commissioners  can¬ 
not  agree  upon  the  capitalization, 
and  if  thus  the  rente  remains  fixed 
at  8,400,000  florins,  the  reliquats 
which,  in  consequence  of  paragraph 
5  below,  may  result  on  both  sides, 
shall  be  considered  as  compensated, 
and  the  compensation  shall  no 
longer  be  accounted  for.  In  that 
case  the  capital  of  the  said  rente 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  debit  of 
the  great  book  of  Amsterdam,  or 
from  the  debit  of  the  general  chest 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands 
to  the  debit  of  the  great  book  of 
Belgium. 

Paragraph  2.  In  the  same  case 
the  said  sum  of  8,400,000  florins  of 
the  rente,  and  the  capitals  which  it 
represents,  shall  be  inscribed  in  the 
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debit  of  the  great  book  of  Belgium, 
and  considered  as  forming  part  of  the 
Belgian  national  debt,  and  Belgium 
engages  never  to  make  either  now 
or  in  future  any  difference  between 
that  part  of  its  national  debt  and 
any  other  part  of  that  contracted  or 
which  may  be  contracted. 

Paragraph  3.  The  payment  of 
the  said  sum  of  8,400,000  florins 
of  annual  rente  shall  be  regularly 
made  in  silver  half-yearly  at  Brus¬ 
sels  and  at  Antwerp,  without  any 
deduction. 

Paragraph  4.  On  the  payment 
of  the  said  sum  of  annual  rente ,  or 
its  capitalization,  Belgium  shall  be 
entirely  discharged  from  the  chief 
portion  of  the  public  debt  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands. 

Paragraph  5.  The  commissioners 
mentioned  in  paragraph  1,  shall 
proceed  to  the  liquidation  of  the 
funds  of  the  sinking  fund,  and  of 
the  bank  of  Brussels,  in  its  charac¬ 
ter  of  cashier-general  of  the  state. 

Paragraph  6*.  The  division  of 
the  obligations,  called  domain  les 
reinten,  shall  take  place  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  property  mortgaged, 
according  as  it  may  be  in  the  one 
or  the  other  territory,  so  that  these 
domains  may  be  represented  by 
their  sale  price,  not  yet  fixed,  or 
they  may  still  remain  under  mort¬ 
gage. 

Paragraph  7-  The  Belgian  and 
Dutch  commissionersin  the  event  of 
the  capitalization  not  taking  place, 
shall  occupy  themselves,  besides  the 
said  liquidation,  with  the  transport 
of  capital  and  rentes ,  which  are  to 
be  placed  to  the  charge  of  Belgium, 
to  the  amount  of  8,400,000  florins, 
as  already  stated. 

They  shall  proceed  to  the  mutual 
surrender  of  archives,  charts,  plans, 
and  other  documents,  which  belong 
respectively  to  both  parties,  or  have 
relation  to  their  government. 


X.  Holland  having  alone  made 
all  the  advances  for  the  service  of 
the  whole  public  debt  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  the  Netherlands,  reckoning 
from  the  last  half-year  of  1830,  it 
is  understood  that  a  portion  of  these 
advances  calculated  on  the  basis  of 
the  annual  sum  of  8,400,000  florins 
shall  be  reimbursed,  with  the 
amount  of  the  general  capitalization 
of  this  rente  of  8,400,000  florins, 
if  that  capitalization  takes  place, 
or  shall  be  paid  separately  by  the 
Belgian  treasury  to  the  Dutch  trea¬ 
sury,  by  instalments  of  4,200,000 
florins ;  in  the  latter  case  the  first 
instalment  shall  be  paid  three 
months  after  the  ratification  of  the 
present  treaty,  and  the  others  every 
three  months. 

Upon  all  these  different  sums 
there  shall  be  besides  paid  to  Hol¬ 
land  an  interest  of  5  per  cent,  from 
the  1st  of  January,  1832,  until 
their  full  reimbursement. 

XI.  The  port  of  Antwerp  shall 
continue  to  be  exclusivelv  a  com- 

j 

mercial  port,  conformably  to  the 
treaties  of  Paris  and  Vienna,  of 
1814  and  1815. 

XII.  The  works  of  general  or 
local  utility,  such  as  canals,  roads, 
&c.,  which  have  been  constructed 
in  whole  or  in  part,  at  the  expense 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands, 
shall  remain  with  their  charges 
and  advantages  to  the  territory  in 
which  they  are  situate. 

It  is  understood  that  the  capitals 
which  have  been  borrowed  for 
these  constructions,  or  which  are 
specially  appointed,  shall  be  com¬ 
prised  in  the  above-mentioned 
charges,  in  so  far  as  they  have  not 
yet  been  reimbursed,  or  that  such 
reimbursements,  if  they  have  taken 
place,  may  become  the  object  of 
compensation. 

XIII.  The  sequestration  which, 
for  political  causes,  has  been  placed 
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in  Belgium  upon  any  domains  or 
patrimonial  properties,  shall  be 
taken  oft’  without  delay,  and  the 
lawful  proprietor  shall  be  immedi¬ 
ately  restored  to  the  possession  of 
the  said  property  and  domains. 
The  present  article  is  applicable  to 
the  property  possessed  hy  the  house 
of  Nassau,  in  Belgium.  The  stock 
of  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  in 
the  bank  of  Brussels,  and  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  annual  revenue  derived  from 
that  bank,  shall  be  delivered  up  to 
the  order  of  his  majesty,  to  be 
enjoyed  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  statutes  of  the  bank. 

XIV.  The  inhabitants  and  pro¬ 
prietors  in  the  two  countries,  the 
separation  of  which  takes  place  in 
consequence  of  the  present  articles, 
shall  be  allowed,  if  they  wish  to 
remove  their  domicile  from  one  to 
the  other,  liberty,  during  two  years, 
to  dispose  of  their  property  move- 
able  or  immovable,  as  it  suits 
them,  and  to  carry  with  them  the 
value  either  in  monev  or  otherwise, 
without  being  obliged  to  pay  any 
other  duties  than  those  now  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  two  countries  on  the 
entrance  or  transit  of  goods. 

It  is  understood  that  for  the 
present  and  in  future  the  droits 
cVaubaine  shall  be  reciprocally 
abandoned  between  Holland  and 
Belgium. 

XV.  There  shall  be  no  distinc¬ 
tion  between  Dutch  and  Belgian 
subjects,  as  to  the  right  of  possess¬ 
ing  property  in  Holland  and 
Belgium. 

(The  articles  from  16  to  If)  only 
relate  to  the  reciprocal  rights  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Holland  and 
Belgium  as  to  their  respective  pro¬ 
perty,  the  oblivion  of  all  political 
acts  relating  to  the  late  events,  the 
respective  preservation  to  the  Bel¬ 
gian  and  Dutch  subjects  of  pensions 
and  claims  on  the  treasury,  the 


funds  of  widows  and  orphans, 
depots  and  consignations,  &c.) 

XX.  Immediately  after  the  ex¬ 
change  of  the  ratification  of  the 
present  treaty,  the  necessary  order 
shall  be  given  respectively  to  the 
military  commanders  of  the  two 
armies  for  the  evacuation  of  towns, 
fortresses,  and  places,  of  which  the 
domination  is  changed. 

The  civil  authorities  shall  also 
receive  orders  to  surrender  the 
towns,  fortresses,  and  places,  to  the 
commissioners  respectively  appoint¬ 
ed  to  take  possession. 

This  evacuation  and  surrender 
shall  take  place  in  a  month,  or 
sooner,  if  possible. 

XXI.  The  ratifications  of  the 
present  treaty  shall  be  exchanged 
at  London  in  six  weeks,  or  sooner 
if  possible. 

On  the  signature  and  ratification 
of  the  present  treaty,  and  that 
mentioned  in  article  2,  taking 
place,  the  union  which  existed 
between  Belgium  and  Holland 
by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna 
of  the  3rd  of  May,  1815, is  declared 
dissolved. 


Note  from  General  Goblet  to 

the  Conference  of  London. 

“  The  undersigned  plenipoten¬ 
tiary  of  his  majesty  the  king  of 
the  Belgians  has  had  occasion  to 
remark,  that  in  the  discussion 
which  has  arisen  within  the  Con¬ 
ference,  that  not  only  the  end  of 
the  mission,  with  which  he  is 
charged  to  their  excellencies  the 
plenipotentiaries  ofAustria,  France, 
Great  Britain,  Prussia,  and  Russia, 
has  been  altogether  left  out  of 
sight,  but  that  the  Conference  it¬ 
self  has  considerably  varied  from 
the  line  of  conduct  laid  down  in 
its  anterior  acts ;  it  is  with  the 
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deepest  regret  that  the  under¬ 
signed  has  seen  the  new  tendency 
which  it  is  wished  that  the  nego¬ 
tiation  should  take;  and  in  this 
state  of  things,  he  feels  himself 
obliged  to  recall  anew  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  their  excellencies,  some 
of  the  acts  laid  down  as  null  by 
them,  as  by  him  and  his  govern¬ 
ment,  for  the  purpose  of  replacing 
the  question  on  its  true  basis. 

“  In  the  note  of  the  1st  of 
June,  the  undersigned  had  the 
honour  of  offering  to  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  their  excellencies  the 
plenipotentiaries,  the  fact  4  that 
he  was  charged  by  his  government 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence  to  the  immediate  execution, 
of  which  the  treaty  of  the  1 5th  of 
November  was  susceptible  in  its 
principal  parts,  and  to  declare  that 
his  majesty  the  king  of  the  Bel¬ 
gians  considered  it  his  right,  and 
that  his  government  had  taken  the 
resolution  of  not  participating  in 
any  negotiations  on  the  points 
forming  the  object  of  the  reserves, 
before  the  evacuation  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  irrevocably  recognized  to  be¬ 
long  to  Belgium.’  He  then  added, 
that  this  proceeding  not  only  could 
not  be  reproved  by  any  of  the  acts 
laid  down  by  M.  Van  de  Weyer, 
but  that  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  of 
a  nature  to  be  approved  of  by  the 
Conference  ;  4  it  would  in  effect  be 
to  misconceive  his  intentions,  to 
suppose,  that  after  six  months'  de¬ 
lay  the  negotiations  could  be  re¬ 
opened,  unless  the  treaty  of  the 
15th  of  Nov.,  designed  as  it  was  to 
close  them  definitively, had  received 
a  commencement  of  execution.' 

<f  Already  the  nature  of  the  re¬ 
lations  which  the  undersigned  was 
appointed  to  carry  on  with  the 
Conference  being  found  expressly 

defined  by  the  declaration,  as  al- 

♦ 


ready  re-stated,  the  cognizance  of 
the  notes  of  the  dutch  plenipoten¬ 
tiaries,  dated  the  ?th  and  29th  of 
May,  furnished  him  with  an  occa¬ 
sion  of  reiterating  it  in  his  note  of 
the  1st  of  June,  in  which  he  added, 
that  f  the  treaty  of  the  15th  of  No¬ 
vember  had  become  the  public 
right  of  Belgium,  and  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  his  government  to 
maintain  it.’ 

44  The  answer  'which  their  ex¬ 
cellencies  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
the  five  Courts  was  pleased  to  make 
to  those  two  notes  on  the  11th  of 
June  last,  has  the  end  of  approv¬ 
ing  the  proceeding  which  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  his  majesty  the  king 
of  the  Belgians  had  believed  itself 
to  have  the  right  to  adopt,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  sanction  with 
which  the  five  Courts  had  invested 
the  treaty  of  the  15th  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  by  adopting  towards  the  cabi¬ 
net  of  the  Hague  proceedings 
adapted  to  establish,  as  soon  as  the 
reciprocal  examination  shall  have 
been  effected,  negotiations  on  a 
mutually  amicable  footing  between 
the  two  countries,  on  the  subject 
of  which  difficulties  had  arisen  ; 
the  Conference  had  recognized ^to 
Belgium  the  right  of  demanding, 
before  all,  the  evacuation  of  the 
territory. 

After  an  act  so  positive,  the 
undersigned  could  not,  without 
sentiments  of  the  most  lively  sur¬ 
prise,  see  the  Conference  raise 
doubts  on  the  rights  already  re¬ 
cognized  by  it.  In  this  state  of 
things,  he  cannot  avoid  reiterating 
the  formal  declaration,  that  his 
sovereign  will  not  consent  to  any 
negotiation  on  those  of  the  twenty- 
four  articles  which  are  susceptible 
thereof,  before  the  reciprocal  eva¬ 
cuation  of  the  respective  territo¬ 
ries  ;  and  referring,  at  the  same 
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time,  for  all  the  other  points,  to 
his  note  of  the  29th  of  June,  he 
believes  it  to  be  his  duty  to  inform 
their  excellencies  that  he  should 
find  himself  under  the  necessity  of 
repelling  every  proposition  con¬ 
trary  to  the  resolution  which  has 
been  thus  declared  anew. 

<c  Belgium  and  her  king,  were 
they  even  obliged  to  expose  them¬ 
selves  to  the  chances  of  the  most 
uncertain  future,  will  never  admit 
the  possibility  of  a  want  of  faith 
in  the  five  great  Powers  of  Europe. 
The  engagements,  of  which  the 
undersigned  claims  the  execution, 
were  not  conceded  to  Belgium — 
they  were  imposed  upon  her  by 
those  said  powers ;  and  is  it  they 
who  would  now  cease  to  recognize 
them  ?  Far  from  them  be  such  a 
thought,  the  realization  of  which 
would  without  doubt  produce  con¬ 
sequences  the  most  fatal  to  the 
peace  of  Europe. 

The  undersigned  embraces  the 
opportunity,  &c. 

“  London,  July  7, 

“  Goblet.” 


Note  by  Holland  to  the  Con¬ 
ference,  September  20,  1832. 

To  their  Excellencies  the  Plenipo¬ 
tentiaries  of  Austria ,  France , 
Great  Britain ,  Prussia,  and 
Russia ,  assembled  in  Conference 
at  London, 

London,  Sept.  20,  1832. 
By  their  protocol  of  the  27th  of 
January,  1831,  No.  12,  their  ex¬ 
cellencies  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
Austria,  France,  Great  Britain, 
Prussia,  and  Russia,  assembled  in 
Conference  in  London,  fixed  the 
bases  destined  to  establish  the  se¬ 
paration  of  Belgium  from  Flolland. 
They  decreed  that  the  five  Courts, 
unanimously  agreed  on  the  said 


bases,  would  communicate  them 
directly  to  the  parties  directly  in¬ 
terested;  and  that  they  would 
concert  on  the  best  means  to  make 
them  be  adopted  and  executed. 
The  king  of  the  Netherlands,  hav«r 
ing  adhered  to  these  bases,  consi- 
dered  them,  since  that  adhesion, 
as  an  act  determining  the  recipro¬ 
cal  obligations  between  his  majesty 
and  the  five  Powers,  and  claimed 
their  being  put  into  execution  in 
Belgium,  where  they  had  been 
rejected. 

The  conference  at  London  did 
not  follow  up  this  claim.  On  the 
24th  of  October,  1831,  it  agreed 
on  a  new  basis  of  separation,  in  24 
articles,  which,  as  was  expected, 
were  accepted  by  Belgium.  On 
the  11th  of  November,  1831,  they 
were  included  in  a  treaty  between 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  five 
Courts  and  Belgium,  and  ratified 
at  a  later  period  by  the  contracting 
parties,  with  reserves  on  the  part 
of  three  powers,  admitted  by  the 
other  two.  The  king  of  the  Ne¬ 
therlands,  without  renouncing  in 
any  way  the  right  acquired  by  his 
accession  to  the  basis  of  the  27th 
of  January,  1831,  consented  to  fob 
low,  as  much  as  possible,  the  Con¬ 
ference  on  the  new  ground  it  had 
just  chosen ;  and  his  majesty,  on 
adopting  the  disposition  of  the 
major  part  of  the  24  articles,  con¬ 
fined  himself  to  claim  modifications 
in  the  contents  of  some  of  these 
articles. 

The  desire  of  the  Dutch  govern¬ 
ment  to  co-operate  in  a  measure 
likely  to  strengthen  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  general  peace,  engaged  it 
to  contract  successively,  in  the 
course  of  negotiation,  the  circle  of 
the  modifications  claimed. 

By  a  note  of  the  30th  of  June, 
1832,  the  undersigned  plenipo* 
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tentiaries  of  bis  majesty  tlie  king 
of  the  Netherlands  had  the  honour 
of  presenting  to  the  Conference  a 
project  of  treat y,  in  which  his 
majesty  consented  to  obviate  the 
difficulties  arising  from  the  two 
questions  specially  bound  to  the 
rights  of  the  king,  and  the  interest 
of  the  nation,  that  of  territory  and 
of  the  public  debt.  The  impres¬ 
sion  made  by  this  project  in  Lon¬ 
don  seemed  favourable.  On  some 
observations  made  by  the  Confer¬ 
ence  at  the  assembly  held  at  the 
foreign  office  on  the  6th  of  July, 
and  in  his  note  of  the  10th  of  the 
same  month,  the  undersigned,  in 
consequence  of  additional  instruc¬ 
tions  from  his  Court,  offered,  in  a 
note  of  the  25th  of  July,  fresh 
advantages  relative  to  the  naviga¬ 
tion  of  the  inland  waters,  and  to  the 
commercial  communications  with 
Germany  through  Limburg.  Other 
remarks  had  been  made  to  him 
respecting  more  particularly  the 
drawing  up  of  the  Netherland 
project,  with  which  at  the  same 
time  the  Conference  was  occupied. 
They  also  became  the  subject  of  a 
scrupulous  examination  at  the 
Hague,  where,  notwithstanding 
that  several  modifications  prepared 
in  the  terms  of  the  project  might 
be  judged  to  present  serious  incon¬ 
veniences.  every  effort  was  made 
to  adopt  the  major  part  of  it.  In 
consequence  of  this  desire  of  over¬ 
coming  these  last  obstacles,  the 
undersigned  was  moreover  author¬ 
ized  to  consent,  with  a  trifling 
change,  to  two  new  paragraphs 
proposed,  relative  to  the  pilotage 
of  the  passes,  and  to  erecting  light¬ 
houses  on  the  Scheldt ;  and  to  the 
insertion  in  the  treaty  with  the 
five  Powers  of  an  article  on  the 
consent  of  the  Agnates  of  the 
House  of  Nassau,  and  of  the  Ger¬ 
manic  confederation,  to  the  terrL 


torial  arrangements ;  additions  to 
which  it  was  announced  in  London, 
that  only  the  slightest  importance 
was  attached. 

In  consequence  of  this  concilia¬ 
tory  progress,  the  proposals  from 
the  cabinet  of  the  Hague  were,  in 
their  principles  and  tendency,  rea¬ 
dily  received,  and  judged  fit  to 
bring  about  a  happy  termination. 
From  the  20th  of  July  the  diplo¬ 
matic  meetings  opened  in  that 
view,  and  succeeded  each  other 
assiduously;  a  result  to  which  the 
king  attached  great  importance 
was  at  first  obtained.  The  direct 
treaty  between  his  majesty  and  the 
five  Powers,  the  project  of  which, 
remitted  on  the  30th  of  June,  had 
already,  in  the  terms  of  the  answer 
from  their  excellencies,  dated  the 
10th  of  July,  received  mutual  con¬ 
sent  with  respect  to  its  substance, 
acquired  it  also  with  respect  to  its 
drawing  up  ;  and  the  undersigned 
congratulated  himself  in  having  to 
transmit  to  his  court  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  a  success  which,  by  common 
consent,  replaced  the  negotiation 
on  the  ground  which  it  should 
never  have  left,  viz.  that  of  medi¬ 
ation. 

With  respect  to  the  treaty  to 
intervene  between  Holland  and 
Belgium,  the  Conferences  of  the 
undersigned  with  his  Britannic 
majesty's  principal  secretary  of  state 
for  foreign  affairs,  or  with  his  ex¬ 
cellency  baron  de  Wessenberg,  were 
no  less  successful.  Every  thing 
thus  seemed  to  predict  in  the  first 
days  of  August  the  termination  of 
the  negotiation  ;  and  the  stipula¬ 
tions  respectively  consented  to  by 
the  court  of  the  Plague  and  by  the 
Conference  at  London,  are  at  pre¬ 
sent  so  much  agreed  upon,  that  no 
consideration  seems  possible  to  de¬ 
lay  their  being  signed.  Neverthe¬ 
less;  the  king  has  to  regret  to  see. 
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that  hitherto  the  Conference  has 
adjourned  the  act  so  imperiously 
called  for  in  the  interest  of  a  gene¬ 
ral  peace. 

At  the  same  time  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Netherlands  could  not 
but  know  a  fact,  which,  though  not 
included  in  official  and  diplomatic 
communications,  is  no  less  of  pub¬ 
lic  notoriety,  viz.  that  revolution¬ 
ary  Belgium,  while  at  the  Hague 
conciliatory  steps  were  entered 
into,  instead  of  following  that 
example,  has  shown  itself  more 
averse  to  every  arrangement,  has 
refused  every  negotiation,  has  be¬ 
gun  to  increase  its  pretensions, 
and  to  multiply  daily  fresh  exi¬ 
gences  to  such  a  height,  as  not 
only  to  reject  what  the  Conference 
has  already  considered  just  and 
equitable,  but  even  to  abandon  the 
very  stipulations  of  the  24  articles, 
converted  into  a  treaty  between  it 
and  the  five  Powers. 

The  cabinet  of  the  Netherlands, 
without  examining  whether  this 
strange  phenomenon  be  owing  to 
the  primordial  principle  of  the  in¬ 
surrection,  which  sprung  from  dis¬ 
order,  is  afraid  of  finding,  in  an 
established  system,  whatever  it 
may  be,  the  germ  of  its  own  de¬ 
struction,  or  to  other  causes,  has 
not.  concealed  to  itself  that  a  longer 
silence  on  its  side  would  expose  it 
to  have  those  sacrifices  attributed 
to  weakness,  which  have  been 
solely  dictated  by  its  sincere  love 
of  peace. 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  un¬ 
dersigned  has  orders  to  claim  from 
the  Conference  at  London,  in  as 
short  a  term  as  the  matter  will 
allow,  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of 
separation  of  Holland  and  Belgium, 
on  the  footing  of  the  Netherland 
notes  of  the  30th  of  June  and  25th 
of  July,  and  of  the  modifications  in 
the  drawing  it  up,  to  which  the 


undersigned  is  authorized  to  agree, 
and  to  declare  at  the  same  time, 
in  the  name  of  his  august  sove¬ 
reign,  that  his  majesty,  not  pos¬ 
sessing  alone  the  means  of  main¬ 
taining  European  and  public  juris¬ 
prudence,  has  been  obliged  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  law  of  necessity  by 
multiplying  his  offers,  but  that  the 
measure  of  concession  is  hencefor¬ 
ward  full,  and  that  the  king  will 
never  swerve,  neither  respecting 
the  territorial  rights  and  sove¬ 
reignty  of  Holland,  nor  the  vital 
principles  of  the  existence  of  its 
inhabitants. 

Political  storms  have  passed 
over  the  head  of  his  majesty,  as 
as  they  have  done  over  those  of  his 
august  forefathers.  Holland,  un¬ 
der  their  auspices,  has  passed 
through  centuries  of  crises,  of 
trials,  and  of  glory,  and  its  expe¬ 
rience,  dearly  purchased,  proves 
that  a  nation  triumphs  even  over 
the  greatest  misfortunes,  as  long 
as  it  has  never  failed  towards  its 
own  dignity. 

The  king  will  take  care  that  the 
fruits  of  this  experience  be  not 
lost ;  and  while  he  confidently 
awaits  the  result  of  the  delibera¬ 
tions  of  the  Conference  at  London, 
according  to  the  degree  of  maturity 
at  which  the  negotiation  between 
it  and  the  Netherland  government 
has  arrived,  his  majesty  discards 
all  responsibility  as  to  the  compli¬ 
cations  which  fresh  delays  may 
occasion,  and  proclaims  loudly  that 
he  will  never  sacrifice  to  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  phantom  the  vital  inter¬ 
ests  and  rights  of  Holland  ;  that 
the  free  people  over  whose  destinies 
he  is  called  to  preside,  confiding 
in  Providence,  will  be  able  to  resist 
all  that  the  enemies  of  public  order 
and  of  the  independence  of  na¬ 
tions  may  desire  to  prescribe  to  it ; 
and  that,  if  at  the  last  extremity  a 
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cruel  destiny  should  deceive  his 
religious  expectation,  that  fatal 
issue  would,,  at  the  same  time, 
carry  away  with  it  the  European 
system  and  the  repose  of  the  world. 

The  undersigned  profits  of  this 
opportunity  to  reiterate  to  their 
excellencies  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  Austria,  France,  Great  Britain, 
Prussia,  and  Russia,  the  assurances 
of  his  very  great  consideration. 

H.  DE  ZUYLEN  DE  NyEVELT. 


The  Answers  of  the  Baron  Van 
Zuylen  Van  Nyevelt,  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  Conference  on 
the  26th  of  September,  in 
reply  to  the  Questions  of  the 
Conference  of  the  25th  of * 
September,  1832. 

“  Question  1.  Is  the  Netherlands* 
plenipotentiary  furnished  with  full 
powers  and  the  necessary  instruc¬ 
tions  to  negoeiate  and  sign,  with 
the  Belgic  plenipotentiary,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Conference,  a 
definitive  treaty  between  Holland 
and  Belgium } 

“  Answer  1.  The  plenipoten¬ 
tiary  of  his  majesty  the  king  of  the 
Netherlands  is  furnished  with  full 
powers  and  the  necessary  instruc¬ 
tions  to  sign  with  a  Belgic  pleni¬ 
potentiary  a  treaty  of  separation, 
negotiated  and  concluded  through 
the  medium  of  the  courts  of  Aus¬ 
tria,  France,  Great  Britain,  Prus¬ 
sia,  and  Russia. 

'  “  Question  2.  Is  the  Nether¬ 
lands*  plenipotentiary  ready  to  sign 
with  the  five  Powers  and  with  Bel¬ 
gium,  a  treaty  containing  the 
twenty -four  articles  of  the  14th  of 
October,  1831  ? 

Answer  2.  The  cabinet  of  the 
Hague  having,  on  the  14th  of  De¬ 
cember,  1831,  frankly  and  ex¬ 
plicitly  made  known  the  objections 


which  presented  themselves  to  their 
view  to  the  complete  adoption  of 
the  twenty-four  articles  of  the  14th 
of  October,  and  the  Conference 
having  in  its  answer  of  the  4th  of 
January,  1832,  done  justice  to  some 
of  these  objections,  they  were  put 
aside  by  mutual  consent,  as  not 
being  capable  of  a  literal  adoption. 
The  further  course  of  the  nego¬ 
tiations  having  more  and  more  nar 
rowed  the  circle  of  difficulties,  and 
the  cabinet  of  the  Hague  having, 
by  its  official  propositions  of  the 
30th  of  June  and  the  25th  of  July 
last,  fulfilled  the  conditions  which 
the  Conference  by  its  protocol  No. 
59,  and  in  its  note  of  the  10th 
of  July,  had  declared  invariable  or 
equivalent,  the  said  plenipoten¬ 
tiary  does  not  feel  himself  author¬ 
ized  to  sign  with  the  said  live 
Powers  and  with  Belgium  a  treaty 
purely  and  simply  containing  the 
twenty-four  articles  of  the  14th  of 
October. 

“Question  3.  Is  the  Nether¬ 
lands’  plenipotentiary  authorized 
to  adopt  the  territorial  arrange¬ 
ments,  such  as  they  are  marked 
out  in  the  twenty-four  articles  of 
the  14th  of  October? 

u  Answer  3.  The  said  plenipo¬ 
tentiary,  on  transmitting  to  the 
Conference  the  project  of  treaty  of 
the  30th  of  June,  proved  himself 
by  it  to  be  authorized  to  adopt  the 
territorial  arrangements  desired  by 
the  Conference,  supposing  that  the 
faculty  left  to  the  king  grand 
duke,  with  relation  to  Limburg, 
within  new  limits,  leads  positively 
to  the  annexation  of  that  province 
to  Holland. 

u  Question  4.  In  the  treaty 
which  the  Netherlands*  plenipoten¬ 
tiary  is  ready  to  sign  with  Bel¬ 
gium,  is  the  principle  admitted, 
that  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt 
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shall  be  free  to  the  ships  of  all  na¬ 
tions,  and  that  these  ships  shall 
not  be  subject,  to  any  delay,  to  any 
visit  or  examination  of  cargo,  but, 
merely,  without  distinction  of  flag, 
to  a  moderate  tonnage  duty  ? 

“  Answer  4.  A  provisional  mea¬ 
sure,  as  to  the  navigation  of  the 
Scheldt,  having  been  proposed  by 
the  said  five  Courts  in  the  last  lines 
of  the  9th  article  of  the  said  24, 
the  cabinet  of  the  Hague  has  ac¬ 
quiesced  ;  and  that  provisional 
measure,  not  having  been  made 
since  the  object  of  any  official  con¬ 
troversy,  the  Netherlands’  pleni¬ 
potentiary  finds  himself  authorized 
only  to  reproduce  the  same  stipu¬ 
lation  as  he  had  the  honour  of 
transmitting  in  his  project  of 
treaty  of  the  30th  of  June, — a  sti¬ 
pulation,  besides,  superabundantly 
confirmed  in  the  note  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  10th  of  July  last. 

u  Question  5.  Will  the  Nether¬ 
lands’  plenipotentiary  be  ready  to 
secure  to  the  Belgians  in  the  said 
treaty  the  navigation  of  the  inter¬ 
mediate  waters  between  the  Scheldt 
and  the  Rhine,  at  a  rate  which 
will  not  exceed  that  of  the  tariffs 
fixed  by  consent  of  the  riverain 
states  for  the  navigation  of  the 
Rhine,  in  proportion  to  the  regu¬ 
lated  distances  ? 

“Answer  5.  The  said  plenipoten¬ 
tiary  is  ready,  in  conformity  with 
his  complimentary  note  of  the  25th 
of  July  last,  and  with  the  expla¬ 
nations  which  have  been  subse¬ 
quently  given,  to  consider  the  di¬ 
plomatic  intentions  to  be  to  secure 
to  the  Belgians  the  passage  of  the 
interior  waters. 

Cf  First, — Immediately  after  the 
exchange  of  the  ratifications. 

“  Secondly,— On  the  footing  of 
the  most  favoured  nations. 

“  Thirdly,  —  According  to  the 
existing  tariffs, 


“  Observing,  however,  that  from 
the  month  of  February,  1831,  and 
on  the  occasion  of  the  adhesion  of 
the  king  to  the  bases  of  the  sepa¬ 
ration,  the  cabinet  of  the  Hague 
carefully  avoided  all  misunder¬ 
standing  with  regard  to  the  rivers 
and  interior  waters ;  and  finding 
some  ambiguity  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  3rd  article  as  to 
these  bases,  it  would  not  consent 
to  their  adoption  without  a  con¬ 
servative  declaration  given  bv  Lord 
Palmerston,  in  the  name  of  the 
Conference,  destined  to  prevent  all 
assimilation  of  the  Meuse  and  the 
Scheldt  with  the  internal  waters, 
which  internal  waters,  forming  a 
territory  exclusively  Dutch,  re¬ 
main  subject  to  the  legislation  of 
the  country  to  which  they  belong 
exclusively. 

“QuesR°n  6.  Will  the  Dutch 
plenipotentiary  adopt  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  11th  article  of  the  24 
articles  of  the  14th  of  October  ? 

“  Answer  6.  The  Conference,  in 
its  note  of  the  10th  of  July  last, 
having  reminded  the  cabinet  of 
the  Hague  that  anterior  notes  on 
its  part  were  far  from  refusing 
commercial  communications,  the 
nature  and  establishment  of  which 
should  form  the  object  of  amicable 
arrangement,  the  said  cabinet  has¬ 
tened,  conformably  to  its  note  of 
the  14th  of  December,  1831,  and 
to  which  the  Conference  alluded, 
to  propose  the  following  article  for 
the  regulation  of  the  communica¬ 
tions  through  Limburg : — “  There 
shall  be  assured  to  Belgium  all  the 
facilities  desirable  for  establishing 
her  commercial  communications 
with  Germany  through  Limburg, 
especially  by  the  towns  of  Maes- 
triclit  and  of  Sittardt,  excepting 
in  cases  of  paramount  and  peremp¬ 
tory  necessity.  The  barrier-dues 
ou  the  routes  which,  passing 
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through  these  two  towns,  lead  to 
the  frontier  of  Germany,  and  which 
routes  shall  be  preserved  in  a  good 
condition,  shall  be  levied  after  a 
moderate  rate  only.” 

“Question  7-  If  the  12th  arti¬ 
cle  of  the  24  articles  should  be 
suppressed  in  the  treaty  between 
Holland  and  Belgium,  what  would 
be  the  compensation  which  the 
Dutch  government  would  offer  in 
return  to  Belgium  ? 

“Answer  7.  The  undersigned 
plenipotentiary  has  no  instructions 
upon  the  question.  He  is  ready 
to  apply  for  them. 

“  Question  8.  Does  the  Dutch 
government  adopt  the  13th  and 
14th  articles  concerning  the  debt, 
such  as  they  are  set  forth  in  the 
24  articles,  except  the  changes  of 
date  acknowledged  to  be  neces¬ 
sary  ? 

“  Answer  8.  The  said  plenipo¬ 
tentiary  adopts  in  general  the  arti¬ 
cles  concerning  the  debt,  except¬ 
ing  the  alterations  in  arrangement 
which  the  changes  of  date,  the  re¬ 
ciprocal  capitalization,  the  liquid¬ 
ation  agreeably  to  the  order  of  the 
Syndicate,  and  a  more  explicit  ar¬ 
rangement  in  respect  to  the  Los- 
seuten  (redeemable  bonds)  render 
necessary.  As  to  the  article  con¬ 
cerning  the  arrear,  he  must  renew 
his  protest  against  a  material  error 
which  was  introduced  respecting 
this  point  into  the  calculations  of 
the  Conference  in  setting  out  from 
the  date  of  the  1st  of  November, 
1830,  as  from  an  epoch  to  which 
hitherto  the  royal  treasure  had 
been  integrally  made  up  from  the 
taxes  in  Belgium,  whilst  the 
Netherlands  plenipotentiary  had 
quoted  that  date  as  the  epoch  at 
which  the  collection  of  the  said  im¬ 
posts  had  integrally  ceased. 

u  Question  9.  If  the  liquidation 

pf  the  sinking  fund  should  not  take 
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place  except  as  a  measure  of  order, 
what  will  be  the  compensation 
which  the  Netherlands’  plenipoten¬ 
tiary  would  be  authorized  to  pro¬ 
pose  to  Belgium  for  its  part  in  the 
active  debt  which  will  result  from 
the  liquidation,  if  it  should  take 
place  ? 

“Answer  9.  The  demand  of 
compensation  for  reducing  the 
liquidation  of  the  Syndicate-bonds 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
drawn  having  given  rise  to  diplo¬ 
matic  interpretations  which  have 
followed  the  delivery  of  the  note 
of  the  25th  of  July,  and  the  pro¬ 
position  having  been  made  to  the 
Dutch  plenipotentiary  that  this 
compensation  should  be  founded  on 
the  defalcation  of  part  of  the 
arrears,  this  principle  has  been 
adopted  by  the  cabinet  of  the 
Hague.  If  it  be  not  yet  agreed 
upon  as  to  the  proportion  of  the 
defalcation,  it  is  because  the  nego¬ 
tiation  which  the  Dutch  plenipo¬ 
tentiary  followed  up  with  eager 
ness  has  been  paralyzed  by  the 
communication  of  the  refusal  of 
Belgium  to  concur  in  it. 


Protocol,  No.  70,  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  held  at  the  Foreign 
Office,  October  1,  1832. 
Present:  —  The  Plenipotentiaries 
of  Austria,  France,  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  Prussia,  and  Russia. 

The  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
five  Powers  of  Austria,  France, 
Great  Britain,  Prussia,  and  Russia, 
having  met  in  Conference  at  the 
Foreign  Office,  the  plenipoten¬ 
tiary  of  France  said— 

That  at  a  former  meeting  he 
had,  in  conformity  with  the  orders 
of  his  Court,  and  in  consequence 
of  the  want  of  success  in  every 
attempt  at  negotiation  between 
Holland  and  Belgium,  demanded 
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that  the  Conference  exclusively 
engaged  in  the  means  of  procuring 
for  Belgium  the  execution  of  the 
treaty  concluded  with  her,  should 
recognize  as  necessary  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  coercive  measures,  which, 
it  appeared,  were  alone  capable  of 
overcoming  the  resistance  of  the 
Dutch  Government. 

That  that  demand  on  his  part, 
supported  by  the  plenipotentiary 
of  his  Britannic  majesty,  had 
called  forth  on  the  part  of  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  Courts  of 
Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia, 
without  discussing  his  motives, 
the  expression  of  a  desire  that 
some  means  might  be  found  to 
bring  about  the  end  proposed 
without  an  immediate  recurrence 
to  the  employment  of  material 
force. 

That  the  British  plenipoten¬ 
tiary  having  then  suggested  that 
it  would  be  possible  to  employ  in 
the  first  place  the  measures 
proposed  in  the  note  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  11th  of  June,  that 
he  (the  plenipotentiary  of  France) 
had  admitted  the  proposition, 
having  reserved  to  himself  the 
right  to  call  for  the  employment  of 
more  energetic  measures  in  the 
event  of  those  not  proving  sufficient 
for  the  attainment  of  their  objects. 
That,  in  consequence  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  discussion,  he  now  presented 
to  the  Conference,  with  the  ap¬ 
probation  of  the  plenipotentiary 
of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  the 
following  plans  upon  which  they 
had  determined : — 

“The  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
five  Courts  assembled  in  Con¬ 
ference  have  again  taken  into 
consideration — 

1st.  The  report  made  to  them 
at  the  meeting  of  the  24th  of 
September,  by  the  British  plenipo¬ 
tentiary,  of  his  private  and  con¬ 


fidential  communication  with  M. 
le  Baron  de  Zuylen  with  regard  to 
the  circumstance  and  motives  by 
which  he  had  been  dictated,  and 
the  strict  silence  which  had  been 
observed  by  the  government  of  the 
Pays  Bas. 

“  2nd.  The  note  dated  Septem¬ 
ber  20th,  in  which  the  Dutch 
plenipotentiary,  without  replying 
in  any  way  to  the  confidential 
communications  which  he  had 
himself  received  and  transmitted, 
renews,  in  the  name  of  his  Court, 
all  its  previous  recriminations,  and 
calls  for  the  signature  of  a  treaty 
of  separation  between  Holland  and 
Belgium,  on  the  footing  of  the 
Netherlands  notes  of  June  the  30th 
and  July  the  25th. 

u  3rd.  The  memorandum  of  the 
24th  of  September,  explaining  the 
situation  in  which  the  Conference 
finds  itself  in  consequence  of  the 
refusals  in  which  the  cabinet  of 
the  Hague  had  persisted. 

“4th.  The  series  of  questions 
addressed  to  the  Netherlands 
plenipotentiary  in  the  Conference 
of  the  25th  of  September,  with 
the  written  replies  sent  on  the 
morrow,  the  resumption  of  ex¬ 
planations  added  verbally,  and  the 
observations  which  were  made  on 
the  subject  of  these  same  replies. 

i(  After  a  strict  and  careful 
examination  of  these  documents, 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  five 
Courts  are  convinced  that  if  already 
the  refusal  of  the  cabinet  of  the 
Hague  to  adhere  to  the  67th  pro¬ 
tocol  of  July  the  lltli,  had  neces¬ 
sarily  suspended  all  official  acts, 
on  the  part  of  the  Conference,  for 
the  negotiation  of  a  definitive 
treaty  between  Holland  and  Bel¬ 
gium,  the  silence  observed  with 
respect  to  the  private  and  confi¬ 
dential  communications  of  the 
British  plenipotentiary,  the  re- 
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peated  presentation  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Netherlands  of  a 
project  of  a  treaty  which  the  Con¬ 
ference  had  declared  inadmissible, 
and  the  last  replies  made  by  the 
Dutch  Plenipotentiary  to  the 
questions  which  the  Conference  had 
deemed  it  their  duty  to  address  to 
him,  have  equally  shut  out  the 
adoption  of  any  confidential 
proceedings,  and  no  longer  leave 
any  hope  that  the  government  of 
the  Netherlands  can  be  brought 
by  ordinary  means  of  negotiation 
to  a  direct  settlement  of  Belgium, 
even  after  the  proofs  given  that 
the  latter  would  not  refuse  to  ne- 
gociate  upon  the  modifications 
which  were  the  object  of  the  com¬ 
plaints  of  Holland,  as  well  as 
certain  reserves  and  declarations 
on  the  part  of  the  Courts  of  Russia, 
Prussia,  and  Austria. 

Cc Having,  therefore,  been  fully 
persuaded  that  there  was  a  duty 
which  they  had  to  perform,  that  of 
procuring  for  Belgium  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  treaty  concluded 
with  her,  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
the  five  Courts  have  resolved  at 
once  to  give  effect  to  the  threaten¬ 
ing  declaration  which  ended  their 
note  of  the  11th  of  June,  expressed 
in  the  following  terms:  — 

“The  Conference  cannot  too 
often  repeat  it,  these  facilities  are 
the  only  ones  it  can  offer  to  his 
Majesty  the  king  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  ;  and  it  cannot  dissemble  the 
fact,  that  if  he  does  not  make  use 
of  them  before  the  expiration  of  a 
short  period,  he  will  no  longer 
prevent  it  from  putting  a  stop  to 
new  delays  which  might  succeed 
so  many  previous  ones,  and  that 
very  serious  consequences  may 
accrue  to  Holland,  one  of  the  most 
important  of  which  would  be  the 
downright  refusal  to  pay,  on  the 
part  of  Belgium,  from  the  1st  of 


January,  1832,  the  arrears  of  her 
quotient  of  the  debt  of  the  united 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands, 
forced,  as  she  would  be,  to  employ 
the  amount  of  the  same  in  the 
legitimate  defence  of  her  territory. 

“  As  it  is  evident  that  the  re¬ 
fusal  to  adhere  to  the  propositions 
of  the  Uth  of  June,  renewed  on 
the  1  ltli  of  July,  but  at  the  same 
time  declared  to  be  the  last  which 
would  emanate  from  the  Con¬ 
ference,  and  the  menacing  atti¬ 
tude  offered  by  Holland  to  Bel¬ 
gium,  have  caused  the  latter,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  preparations 
for  the  legitimate  defence  of  her 
territory,  expenses  for  which  she 
is  to  seek  indemnity,  the  Con¬ 
ference  would  not  itself  urge  such 
a  measure  if  it  had  not  been  de¬ 
clared  by  the  following  resolution  : 
— ‘  That  Belgium  will  be  justified 
in  refusing  from  the  1st  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  ]  832,  and  until  the  conclusion 
of  a  definitive  treaty  with  Hol¬ 
land,  the  payment  of  her  quotient 
of  the  debt  of  the  quondam  united 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.’ 

“  Moreover,  and  as  the  funda¬ 
mental  basis  of  the  treaty  con¬ 
cluded  with  Belgium  the  15th  of 
November  last  is  the  settlement 
of  her  territory,  the  Conference 
cannot  refuse  to  seek  means  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  her  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  city  of  Antwerp, 
and  surrounding  points  which 
belong  to  the  same.  The  first 
which  presents  itself,  without  pre¬ 
judicing  the  more  serious  measures 
indicated  in  the  note  of  the  11th 
of  June,  and  of  which  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  expressly  to  make  a  reserve, 
would  be  to  reimburse  her  for  the 
pecuniary  expense  of  a  defence 
which  the  occupation  of  the  citadel 
of  Antwerp  by  the  Dutch  renders 
every  day  more  indispensable  3  at 
the  same  time  that  it  forms  the 
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principal  cause  of  agitation,  which 
being  propagated  in  Belgium  and 
the  neighbouring  countries,  keeps 
Europe  in  a  state  of  suspense,  and 
deprives  her  of  the  advantages  she 
was  led  to  expect  from  a  general 
disarmament. 

“In  consequence,  therefore,  of 
these  considerations,  the  plenipo¬ 
tentiaries  of  the  five  Courts  declare, 
that  if  on  the  15th  of  the  present 
month  the  citadel  of  Antwerp,  the 
points  adjacent,  and  other  places 
forming  part  of  the  Belgian  terri¬ 
tory  as  defined  in  the  treaty  of 
the  15th  of  November,  be  not 
evacuated  by  the  Dutch  troops, 
they  will  recognize  on  the  part  of 
Belgium  the  right  of  deducting, 
for  every  week  the  evacuation  shall 
be  delayed,  one  million  of  florins 
from  the  arrears  of  the  debt  due 
from  her  up  to  the  1st  of  January, 
1 832,  and  lastly  from  the  capital 
portion  of  the  debt  considered  to 
be  her  share;  expecting  in  the 
mean  time  that  the  evacuation 
above-mentioned  will  take  place  as 
soon  as  possible,  Belgium  will  on 
her  part  evacuate  Venloo  and  the 
other  places  occupied  by  her,  which 
are  not  comprised  in  the  territory 
which  has  been  assigned  to  her.” 

The  plenipotentiary  of  his 
Britannic  Majesty  declares  that 
he  entirely  approves  of  the  pro¬ 
position  coming  from  the  French 
plenipotentiary,  and  that  he  finds 
it  perfectly  conformable  with  the 
suggestion  he  has  himself  made  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Conference. 

In  reply  to  the  plan  of  deter¬ 
mination  proposed  by  the  Plenipo¬ 
tentiaries  of  France  and  Great 
Britain,  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia  de¬ 
clare — 

1st.  That  they  highly  disap¬ 
prove  of  the  final"  determinations 
of  the  government  of  the  Nether¬ 


lands,  as  referring  to  propositions 
which  the  Conference  of  London 
had  judged  inadmissible;  as  re¬ 
jecting  the  explanations  which  con¬ 
fidential  communications  had  de¬ 
monstrated  to  be  indispensable, 
and  on  the  subject  of  which  a 
complete  understanding  seemed  to 
have  been  already  established  with 
the  plenipotentiary  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  himself ;  as  insisting  on  sti¬ 
pulations  evidently  of  an  illusory 
nature;  and,  finally,  as  proving, 
by  the  answers  of  the  plenipo¬ 
tentiary  of  the  Netherlands  to  the 
questions  addressed  to  him,  that 
he  does  not  possess  either  the  real 
powers  or  sufficient  instructions  to 
resolve  the  difficulties  which  pre¬ 
vent  the  settlement  of  the  nego¬ 
tiations  of  the  Conference. 

2dly.  Because  on  these  grounds 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  Austria, 
Prussia,  and  Russia,  are  ready  to 
unite  with  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
his  majesty  the  king  of  the  French 
and  his  Britannic  majesty,  in  order 
to  fi  •ee  Belgium  from  the  payment 
of  the  arrears  which  it  owes  to 
Holland  since  the  1st  of  January, 
1832,  so  as  to  date  the  effect  of 
this  decision  from  the  15th  of 
October  next,  in  order  that  Hol¬ 
land  may  still  have  time  to  esti¬ 
mate  the  consequences  and  adopt 
a  line  of  conduct  likely  to  realize 
the  peaceable  intentions,  in  the 
spirit  of  which  the  Conference  of 
London  has  assembled. 

3dly.  Because  at  this  moment 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  Courts 
of  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  do 
not  possess  powers  which  would 
authorize  them  either  to  demand 
from  the  government  of  the  Ne¬ 
therlands  the  partial  execution  of 
a  treaty  to  which  it  has  not  yet 
acceded,  in  demanding  the  afore¬ 
said  evacuation  of  the  citadel  of 
Antwerp,  or  to  consent  to  the 
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weekly  defalcation  proposed  with 
reference  to  Holland  by  the  plenipo¬ 
tentiaries  of  France  and  Great 

Britain. 

4thly.  Because  in  case  coercive 
measures  should  he  put  in  exe¬ 
cution  by  the  French  government 
and  the  English  government,  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  Austria,  Prus¬ 
sia,  and  Russia  cannot  take  part 
in  them ;  and  they  reserve  to 
themselves  respectively  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  motives  of  this  de¬ 
termination  of  their  Courts. 

5thly,  Because  in  their  opinions 
the  step  which,  according  to  the 
indications  of  experience,  would 
seem  most  likely  to  lead,  with  the 
greatest  degree  of  certainty,  to 
the  object  of  the  Conference,  and 
to  convince  the  Court  of  the 
Hague  of  its  true  position,  the 
dangers  which  surround  it,  and 
the  firm  desire  of  Austria,  Prussia, 
and  Russia,  to  arrive  as  soon  as 
possible  at  such  a  conclusion  as 
may  satisfy  the  views  of  France  and 
Great  Britain,  as  well  as  the  just  in¬ 
terests  of  Belgium  would  consist— 

In  putting  before  the  eyes  of 
the  courts  of  Vienna,  Berlin,  and 
St.  Petersburgh,  the  actual  state  of 
things,  engaging  them  on  the  one 
side  to  use,  for  the  last  time,  their 
influence  with  his  majesty  the  king 
of  the  Netherlands,  in  order  to 
obtain  his  immediate  assent  to  an 
equitable  arrangement;  and  on 
the  other  to  adopt,  if  these  new 
efforts  should  prove  unavailing,  all 
the  financial  measures  pointed  out 
by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  France 
and  Great  Britain,  —  measures 
which  would  be  so  far  more 
efficacious,  inasmuch  as  their 
unanimous  sanction  by  the  five 
Powers  themselves  would  leave  to 
the  cabinet  of  the  Hague  neither 
doubt  nor  hope. 

i(  Considering,  nevertheless,  that 


the  distances  which  separate  Vienna 
and  St.  Petersburgh  from  London 
might  cause  too  long  a  delay  at  this 
critical  moment,  the  plenipotenti¬ 
aries  of  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Rus¬ 
sia  declare,  that  it  would  appear  to 
them  sufficient  to  consult  the  court 
of  Berlin,  and  invite  it  to  pro¬ 
nounce,  first,  a  decision  by  which 
it  may  make  known  to  the  cabinet 
of  the  Hasme  the  absolute  neces- 

o 

sity  in  which  it  is  placed  either  to 
propose  within  a  given  time  a  pro¬ 
ject  of  a  definitive  treaty  between 
Holland  and  Belgium,  which  may 
settle  in  the  affirmative,  in  a  man¬ 
ner  clear  and  completely  satisfac¬ 
tory,  all  the  questions,  without  a 
single  exception,  which  have  been 
addressed  in  the  last  instance  by  the 
Conference  of  London  to  the  ple¬ 
nipotentiary  of  the  Netherlands,  or 
to  give  in  its  adherence  to  the  24 
articles  of  the  14th  of  October, 
1831 ;  secondly,  to  declare  the  obli¬ 
gation  which  a  rejection  of  one  or 
the  other  of  these  demands  would 
impose  on  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
Russia,  first  to  free  Beloium  from 
the  arrears  which  it  owes  to  Hol¬ 
land  since  the  1st  of  January,  1832, 
and  then  to  cut  off  ( defalquer )  a 
million  of  florins  per  week  of  the 
debt  of  Belgium  to  Holland,  in 
case  that  at  the  lapse  of  a  given 
time  the  stoppage  of  the  arrears 
since  the  1st  of  January,  1832,  did 
not  produce  the  effect  anticipated 
from  it ;  and  this  without  prejudice 
to  the  special  measures  which 
France  and  England  may  judge 
indispensable  as  far  as  they  are  con¬ 
cerned,  should  the  weekly  defal¬ 
cation  remain  without  result. 

£C  The  plenipotentiaries  of  Aus¬ 
tria  and  Russia  observed,  that  look¬ 
ing  at  the  urgency  of  the  moment, 
they  consent  to  conform  themselves 
to  the  decisions  which  the  Court  of 
Berlin  will  make  known. 
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“  The  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
three  Powers  add,  that  these  de¬ 
cisions  may  be  made  known  in 
London  in  the  space  of  ten  or 
twelve  days,  and  that  they  offer 
in  their  eyes  two  advantages  of  the 
highest  importance ; — -they  would 
present  the  last  means  of  termin¬ 
ating  the  negotiations  by  a  pacific 
arrangement,  which  would  recon¬ 
cile  all  the  interests  and  wishes  of 
all  the  parties ;  and  even  should 
this  chance  not  be  finally  realized, 
the  cabinet  of  the  Hague,  seeing 
perfect  agreement  between  the  five 
Powers  themselves  on  the  pecuniary 
measures  adopted  with  respect  to 
Holland,  could  not  hesitate  to  adopt 
the  resolutions  which  the  good  of 
Holland  and  the  good  of  Europe 
demand.  The  '  questions  which 
occupy  the  Conference  would  thus 
be  resolved  without  interruption  or 
risk  to  the  general  peace. 

“  In  order  to  obtain  with  more 
celerity  answers  from  Berlin,  and  to 
make  felt  there  the  importance  of 
these  communications,  the  Prussian 
plenipotentiary  announces  that  he 
charges  with  it  the  first  secretary 
of  the  Prussian  Legation,  who  will 
set  out  for  Berlin  this  day  on  board 
a  Hamburgh  steamer. 

<c  The  British  plenipotentiary 
expresses  bis  regret  that  he  is  not 
able  to  give  his  assent  to  the  pro¬ 
position  made  by  the  plenipotenti¬ 
aries  of  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Rus¬ 
sia  ;  he  is  deeply  convinced  of  the 
advantages  which  would  result  from 
unanimity  of  action  on  the  part  of 
the  five  Powers,  if  it  were  possible 
to  obtain  it :  and  he  flatters  himself 
that  he  has  given  a  proof  of  the 
importance  which  he  attaches  to 
this  unanimity  by  the  manner  in 
which  he  suggested,  at  a  former 
meeting  of  the  Conference,  the 
idea  of  resorting  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  to  pecuniary  measures  in 


preference  to  measures  of  a  more 
vigorous  character,  an  idea  which 
he  had  hoped  would  have  obtained 
the  active  concurrence  of  the  Con¬ 
ference. 

“  But  the  British  plenipotentiary 
is  convinced  that  in  the  present 
state  of  the  negotiations  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  maintenance  of  -the 
peace  of  Europe  that  some  decisive 
measures  should  be  adopted  by  the 
Powers  which  have  ratified  the 
treaty  of  November,  and  have 
guaranteed  the  execution  of  the 
dispositions  of  that  Act ;  and  he 
regrets  that  he  does  not  see  in  the 
proposition  made  by  the  plenipo¬ 
tentiaries  of  the  three  Courts  any 
measure  which  meets  the  urgency 
of  the  case.  The  tendency  of  this 
proposition  is  to  renew  negotiations, 
which  the  experience  of  many 
months,  and  the  avowal  of  the 
Conference  itself,  have  proved  to 
be  without  result — to  renew  them, 
not  with  the  united  weight  of  the 
five  Courts  represented  in  the  Con¬ 
ference,  but  by  the  separate  action 
of  some  of  those  Courts,  and  that, 
after  the  experience  had  by  those 
Courts  themselves  of  the  inefficacy 
of  their  efforts  to  produce  by  the 
influence  of  their  counsels  the  de¬ 
termination  of  the  cabinet  of  the 
Hague. 

“  The  British  plenipotentiary 
cannot,  consequently,  consent  to  a 
proposition  the  only  certain  result 
of  which  would  seem  to  be  a  new 
delay  ;  and  in  res^.ving  to  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  his  Britannic  majesty 
the  decision  which  it  may  deem  it 
advisable  to  take  in  execution  of 
the  engagements  contracted  by  his 
majesty,  he  limits  himself  for  the 
present  to  the  expression  of  his 
regret  that  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  are 
not  prepared  to  concur  in  effective 
measures,  with  the  view  of  putting 
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in  execution  a  treaty  whicli  since 
so  many  months  has  been  ratified 
by  their  Courts,  and  the  prolonged 
accomplishment  of  which  exposes 
the  peace  of  Europe  to  continual 
and  increasing  dangers. 

“  The  plenipotentiary  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty  the  king  of  the  French,  ad¬ 
hering  in  all  points  to  the  declara¬ 
tion  just  made  by  the  plenipotenti¬ 
ary  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  ex¬ 
presses  with  him  his  regret  at  not 
being  able  to  accept  the  proposition 
of  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Austria, 
Prussia,  and  Russia ;  and  persisting 
in  that  which  he  has  himself  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Conference,  reserves 
to  his  government  besides,  the  full 
power  of  acting  for  the  execution 
of  the  treaty  concluded  with  Bel¬ 
gium,  as  well  as  the  right  resulting 
from  it,  and  following  that  which 
the  tenon r  of  the  engagements  and 
the  interest  of  France  may  de¬ 
mand. 

(Signed)  “  Wessenberg. 

“  Mareuil. 

Palmerston. 

“  Bulow. 

“  Lieven. 

“  Neumann. 

“  Matuszewicz.” 


Note  Addressed  by  the  Belgian 
Minister  for  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  to  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  of  France. 

i(  Brussels,  October  5. 
“  The  undersigned  minister  for 
foreign  affairs  of  his  majesty  the 
king  of  the  Belgians  having  laid 
before  his  sovereign  an  account  of 
the  state  of  the  negotiations  opened 
at  London,  and  principally  as  to 
the  new  acts  which  had  intervened 
since  the  Belgian  plenipotentiary 
was  furnished  with  the  necessary 
powers  for  entering  directly  into 
communication  with  the  plenipo- 
Vol.  LXXIV. 


tentiary  of  the  Netherlands,  has 
received  orders  to  make  the  follow¬ 
ing  declaration  to  his  excellency 
the  minister  of  his  majesty  the 
king  of  the  French  for  the  foreign 
department. 

u  The  government  of  his  majesty 
the  king  of  the  Belgians  having 
addressed,  under  the  dates  of  the 
12th  and  13th  of  June,  the  cabi¬ 
nets  of  the  Tuileries  and  St. 
James's,  claiming  the  execution  of 
the  engagements  contracted  by  the 
treaty  of  November  15,  received 
for  answer  that  the  Conference 
would  occupy  itself  with  the  means 
for  insuring  this  result  without 
delay. 

u  Relying  upon  this  assurance, 
and  the  approbation  signified  by 
the  note  of  the  Conference  of  June 
II,  of  the  line  of  conduct  which  it 
had  traced  out  for  itself,  the  Bel¬ 
gian  government  was  expecting  an 
immediate  termination  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  had  already  too  long 
existed,  when  Holland  suddenly 
gave  a  new  and  unexpected  direc¬ 
tion  to  the  negotiations. 

The  cabinet  of  the  Hague, 
while  appearing  to  offer  to  negociate 
an  arrangement  directly  with  that 
of  Belgium,  had  given  rise  to  a 
belief  that  pacific  means  remained 
to  be  used  ;  and  by  thus  arresting 
the  proceedings  of  the  Conference, 
at  length  succeeded  in  throwing 
upon  Belgium  the  responsibility  of 
delay. 

a  This  it  was  that  induced  the 
king  of  the  Belgians  to  depart  for 
a  moment  from  the  resolution 
formed  by  his  government  not  to 
take  part  in  any  negotiation  till 
after  the  evacuation  of  the  Belgian 
territory  ;  and  consequently  mea¬ 
sures  were  adopted  by  his  majesty 
to  open  a  direct  negotiation,  in 
order  to  ascertain  in  a  positive 
manner  if  it  were  possible  to  obtain 
2  A 
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an  amicable  arrangement  with 
Holland. 

‘4  The  Belgian  minister  plenipo¬ 
tentiary  at  London  was,  on  Sep¬ 
tember  18,  furnished  with  full 
powers  to  negociate,  conclude,  and 
sign,  a  treaty  direct  with  the 
plenipotentiary  of  his  majesty  the 
Ling  of  the  Netherlands  5  the  Bel¬ 
gian  plenipotentiary,  on  acquaint¬ 
ing  the  Conference  with  his  new 
mission,  declared  by  a  note,  dated 
September  20,  that  the  king  of  the 
Belgians  did  not  intend  to  suffer 
any  encroachment  upon  or  prejudice 
to  his  rights,  but  reserved  to 
himself,  in  case  this  direct  nego¬ 
tiation  should  remain  without 
result,  to  claim  the  execution  of 
theengagements  contracted  by  each 
of  the  five  powers. 

“  The  government  of  his  majesty 
the  king  of  the  Belgians  became 
ere  long  acquainted  with  the  note 
addressed  to  the  Conference  by 
the  Dutch  plenipotentiary,  under 
date  of  September  20,  as  well  as 
with  the  result  of  the  labours  of 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  five 
courts  in  their  meetings  of  the 
24th,  25th,  and  26th  of  the  same 
month.  From  these  documents  it 
obtained  the  conviction  that  the 
Dutch  government  could  not  be 
led  by  the  ordinary  course  of 
negotiation  to  a  direct  approxima¬ 
tion  to  Belgium,  and  that  all  hope 
of  conciliation  having  become 
illusive,  the  Belgian  question  could 
no  longer  be  regarded  under  any 
other  point  of  view. 

“In  such  a  state  of  things,  the 
French  government  will  undoubt- 
edly  admit  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  undersigned  to  protest,  in  the 
name  of  his  sovereign,  against  any 
measure  which  might  leave  an 
opening  for  negotiation,  the  ster¬ 
ility  of  which  has  been  demonstrated 
by  long  experience;  whether  it  lias 
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been  attempted  by  the  simultaneous 
and  combined  action  of  the  five 
Courts  represented  in  the  Confer¬ 
ence,  or  by  the  separate  action  of 
some  of  them.  They  can  no  longer 
deceive  themselves  upon  their  in¬ 
fluence  with  the  cabinet  of  the 
Hague,  especially  after  the  check 
experienced  by  count  Orloff  in  the 
pacific  mission  with  which  he  had 
been  charged  by  the  court  of 
Russia.  New  efforts  would  re¬ 
main  ineffectual,  as  they  have 
hitherto  done,  and  would  evidently 
have  no  other  result  than  to  create 
delays,  injurious  not  only  to  Bel¬ 
gium,  but  to  all  Europe,  whom 
they  keep  in  suspense ;  the  general 
disarmament  being  as  it  were  con¬ 
nected  with  the  solution  of  the 
Belgian  question. 

“  The  time  has  therefore  come 
to  carry  into  execution  a  treaty 
invested  five  months  ago  with  the 
common  sanction  of  the  five  Courts, 
the  non-fulfilment  of  which  exposes 
the  peace  of  Europe  to  increasing 
and  continual  dangers.  Since  the 
last  refusal  of  the  Dutch  govern¬ 
ment,  there  is  no  other  means  to 
accomplish  this  result  but  the 
employment  of  material  force  ;  for 
it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the 
powers  will  allow  an  indefinite 
postponement,  which  would  be 
highly  injurious  to  the  public 
order  of  Europe,  and  that,  after 
laborious  negotiations  for  two 
years,  a  treaty  solemnly  ratified 
should  remain  without  being 
executed. 

“  Tn  consequence,  the  under¬ 
signed  has  received  the  positive 
commands  of  his  sovereign  to  claim 
of  the  government  of  his  majesty 
the  king  of  the  French  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  guarantee  stipulated  by 
the  25th  article  of  the  treaty  of 
November  15,  1831,  concluded 

with  Belgium.  Circumstances  re- 
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quire  vigorous  and  efficacious 
measures.  The  undersigned  ven¬ 
tures  to  hope  that  the  French 
government  will  not  hesitate  to 
take  them.,  in  execution  of  the 
engagements  contracted  with  Bel¬ 
gium. 

“The  undersigned  begs  his 
excellency  the  secretary  of  state  of 
his  majesty  the  king  of  the  French 
for  the  foreign  department,  to  lay 
the  present  declaration  before  the 
king  his  august  master,  and  em¬ 
braces  this  opportunity  to  offer  to 
his  excellency  the  assurances  of 
his  highest  consideration. 

u  Goblet.” 


Note  by  Holland  to  the  Con¬ 
ference,  October  18,  1832. 
To  their  Excellencies  MM.  the 
Plenipotentiaries  of  Austria,  of 
France,  of  Great  Britain,  of 
Prussia,  and  of  Russia,  assem¬ 
bled  in  Conference  at  London . 

The  protocols  69  and  70  of  the 
Conference  of  London,  and  the 
documents  which  are  annexed  to 
them,  contain  some  reflections  upon 
the  course  of  proceeding  pursued 
by  the  Court  of  the  Hague  in  the 
present  negotiation.  The  value 
which  the  Dutch  cabinet  attaches 
to  the  opinion  of  the  Conference, 
and  its  duty  to  itself,  do  not  per¬ 
mit  it  to  remain  silent  on  this 
subject ;  the  undersigned  plenipo¬ 
tentiary  of  his  majesty  the  king  of 
the  Netherlands,  in  pursuance  to 
orders  from  his  government,  will 
have  the  honour  to  make  some 
quotations  from  the  said  notes,  and 
will  accompany  them  with  the 
necessary  expositions. 

“  The  note,”  it  is  said,  u  of  the 
Dutch  plenipotentiary  of  the  20th 
of  September,  does  not  make  men¬ 
tion  of  the  theme  which  had  been 
forwarded  to  him  on  the  6‘th  of  the 


same  month,  nor  of  any  of  the 
arrangements  which  are  proposed 
in  it.  The  Dutch  government, 
without  entering  into  a  discussion 
of  the  confidential  explanations 
which  had  been  transmitted  to  it 
on  the  part  of  the  British  plenipo¬ 
tentiary,  without  even  making  any 
allusion  to  them,  addressed  to  the 
Conference  a  new  note.  The 
silence  of  the  Dutch  cabinet  as  to 
these  confidential  propositions  was 
little  suitable.  The  Dutch  govern¬ 
ment  preserved  an  absolute  silence 
with  respect  to  the  British  pleni¬ 
potentiary.  The  Dutch  plenipo¬ 
tentiary  does  not  reply  in  any 
manner  to  the  confidential  commu¬ 
nications  which  he  himself  had 
received  and  transmitted.” 

His  excellency  the  British  ple¬ 
nipotentiary  having,  as  it  is  said, 
in  one  of  the  above-mentioned 
documents  formed  the  theme  in 
question  on  his  own  motion  only, 
and  having  presented  it  confiden¬ 
tially  to  the  undersigned,  the 
court  of  the  Hague  would  have 
deemed  itself  committing  an  in¬ 
discretion  towards  that  of  London, 
in  addressing  to  the  Conference  its 
answer  upon  a  project  not  emanat¬ 
ing  from  the  Conference,  and  in 
developing  to  it  the  motives  which 
had  not  permitted  it  to  accept  that 
project.  It  judged  that  the  respect 
due  to  the  source  from  whence  the 
theme  emanated,  required  that  the 
answer  should  take  the  same  direc¬ 
tion,  and  caused  it  to  explain  at 
London  and  at  the  Hague  that  the 
maturity  to  which  the  negotiations 
had  reached  did  not  permit  the 
Dutch  court  to  transfer  it  to  a 
ground  entirely  new.  In  very  pro¬ 
tracted  interviews  with  the  minis¬ 
ter  of  Great  Britain  at  the  Hague, 
the  Dutch  minister  for  foreign 
affairs  expressed  himself  upon  the 
entire  situation  of  affairs  with  au 
2  A  2 
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openness  and  a  frankness  which 
could  not  but  find  a  favourable 
reception  from  the  representative 
of  a  nation  so  eminently  distin¬ 
guished  by  its  patriotic  virtues. 
On  his  side  the  undersigned  bad 
the  honour  to  explain  himself  as  to 
the  non-acceptation  of  the  theme 
with  his  excellency  the  British 
secretary  of  state  for  foreign 
affairs. 

Now  that  the  theme  is  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  protocol  of  the  Con¬ 
ference,  and  that  they  testify  their 
having  expected  to  see  mention 
made  of  it  in  the  Dutch  note  of 
the  20th  of  September,  the  consi¬ 
derations  which  in  that  case  had 
guided  the  court  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  having  ceased,  it  hastens  to 
ful HI  that  expectation. 

For  that  purpose  the  under¬ 
signed  has  the  honour  to  join  to 
the  present  note  the  principal 
observations  to  which  the  before- 
mentioned  project  has  given  place. 

ei  The  Dutch  cabinet,”  it  is 
alleged,  “  appears  to  apply  itself 
to  render  the  dispute  intermin¬ 
able.” 

The  Dutch  government  has  con¬ 
stantly  sought  to  abstain  from  all 
dispute  of  a  nature  which  was  as 
little  analogous  to  its  relations 
with  the  Conference  as  to  the  spirit 
of  conciliation  of  it,  and  of  the 
Dutch  cabinet.  It  confined  itself 
to  explaining  succinctly  its  propo¬ 
sitions,  and  the  non-acceptation  of 
some  of  those  which  had  been  pro¬ 
posed  to  it. 

“  The  journals  of  the  two  coun¬ 
tries,”  it  is  observed,  “  seized  on 
questions  in  which  rival  interests 
combated  each  other,  and  in  agi¬ 
tating  them  unveiled  such  in  ten- 
tions  of  the  cabinet  of  the  Hague, 
with  respect  to  the  navigation  of 
the  Scheldt,  that  one  could  scarcely 
be  surprised  at  seeing  complaints 


raised  in  Belgium  against  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  such  intentions,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  against  the  provisional 
application  of  the  tariff  of  Mentz 
to  the  Scheldt/’ 

It  is  by  no  means  astonishing 
that  the  uniformity  of  language  of 
the  Netherlands  journals,  in  dis¬ 
cussing  the  external  politics  of 
Holland,  and  the  present  negotia¬ 
tion,  has  given  rise  to  the  suppo¬ 
sition  in  a  foreigner  that  they  were 
directed  by  the  government.  But 
this  uniformity  has  no  other  origin 
than  the  good  cause  of  Holland 
and  the  public  spirit  and  rectitude 
of  judgment  of  the  nation.  The 
nation  enjoyed  unlimited  liberty  of 
the  press,  naturalized  amongst 
them  for  ages,  without  being  sub¬ 
ject  to  any  censorship  or  any  other 
impediment.  It  follows  that  the 
cabinet  of  the  Hague  is  not  respon¬ 
sible  for  any  article  in  a  journal, 
with  the  exception  of  the  official 
part  of  the  Slants  Courant ,  and 
that  the  journals  of  the  country 
are  not  tied  to  consequences  as  if 
they  unveiled  its  intentions.  More¬ 
over,  there  is  in  the  lines  quoted 
an  inversion  of  facts,  the  Nether¬ 
lands  journals  not  having  begun  to 
occupy  themselves  with  the  navi¬ 
gation  of  the  Scheldt,  till  after  the 
Belgians,  in  opposition  to  the  24 
articles,  had  raised  their  voices, 
by  means  of  the  public  journals,  of 
brochures,  of  addresses,  of  peti¬ 
tions,  and  of  memorials,  against 
the  application  of  the  tariff  of 
Mentz  to  the  Scheldt,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  articles  of  the 
Netherland  journals  became  the 
effect,  not  the  cause,  of  these  com¬ 
plaints. 

“  ‘  The  government  of  the  Ne¬ 
therlands,’  as  it  is  advanced,  f  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Conference,  which 
had  not  provoked  it,  a  note  more 
bitter  than  any  of  the  preceding 
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ones,  more  unfriendly  than  was 
consistent  with  a  proper  spirit  of 
conciliation,  and  by  which  it  loudly 
claimed,  without  delay,  the  imme¬ 
diate  signature  of  the  treaty  which 
it  had  proposed  to  the  Conference 
by  its  note  of  the  30th  of  June, 
renewed  by  that  of  the  25th  of 
Julf.  The  first  effect  of  this  note, 
which  had  all  the  air  of  a  mani¬ 
festo  against  the  Conference,  was  to 
give  the  latter  the  idea  that  all 
means  of  conciliation  were  ex¬ 
hausted.’ 

“  The  note  of  the  20th  of  Sep¬ 
tember  was  provoked,  and  became 
imperiously  necessary,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  interruption  which 
the  new  exigencies  openly  pro¬ 
claimed  in  Belgium  suddenly 
caused  to  the  negotiation  in  the 
beginning  of  August,  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  when  it  was  believed  at  the 
Hague  to  be  nearly  arrived  at  a 
signature,  and  in  consequence  of 
the  apprehension  that  the  silence 
of  the  government  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  might  favour  these  exigen¬ 
cies,  and  prepare  for  them  at  Lon¬ 
don  a  favourable  reception.  A 
second  reading  will  render  it  evi- 
dent  that  this  note,  like  those 
which  had  preceded  it,  was  drawn 
up  in  measured  and  conciliatory 
terms,  and  that,  instead  of  contain¬ 
ing  any  one  expression  that  could 
be  disagreeable  to  the  Conference, 
it  explicitly  recognized  the  amic¬ 
able  reception  which  the  last  pro¬ 
position  made  by  the  king  had 
met  with  from  it,  and  the  matu¬ 
rity  which  the  negotiation  had  at¬ 
tained  through  these  relations  of 
mutual  confidence  ;  that,  in  this 
state  of  affairs  the  undersigned  did 
not  claim  loudly  nor  immediately, 
nor  without  delay,  but  simply  in 
terms  as  mild  as  comported  with 
the  subject,  the  signature  of  the 
treaty ;  but  so  far  from  identify* 


ing  the  Conference  with  Belgium, 
which  would  not  only  present  an 
absolute  contradiction,  but  would 
be  diametrically  opposed  to  all  the 
acts  of  the  Conference,  and  to  its 
character  of  mediation,  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  apply  the  last  part  of  the 
note  only  to  Belgium ;  lastly,  the 
means  of  conciliation  could  not  be 
considered  exhausted  by  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  a  note  in  which  Holland 
only  expressed  the  desire  of  coming 
to  a  conclusion  according  to  the 
agreement  which  had  previously 
taken  place,  and  until  August,  with 
the  Conference, — an  agreement,  of 
which  the  correspondence  of  the 
undersigned,  accompanied  by  the 
justificatory  papers,  had  informed 
the  Court  of  the  Hague,  and  which 
had  not  been  modified  by  any  sub¬ 
sequent  communications  of  the 
Conference. 

u  *  The  latter,’  it  is  continued, 
4  sought  to  assure  itself  whether 
the  undersigned  had  received  in¬ 
structions  and  sufficient  powers  to 
discuss,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Conference  and  with  the  Belgian 
plenipotentiary,  the  proposed  ar¬ 
rangements;  but  the  cabinet  of 
the  Hague  has  never  given  any 
official  answer  to  these  demands.’ 

“  The  undersigned  must  be  al 
lowed  to  recall  to  mind  his  decla¬ 
ration  that  he  was  in  possession  of 
full  powers,  having  the  royal  sig¬ 
nature,  to  the  effect  of  discussing 
and  signing  with  the  Conference  of 
London  a  treaty  of  separation,  and 
of  signing  it  immediately  after¬ 
wards  with  the  Belgian  plenipo¬ 
tentiary.  But  discussions  between 
the  latter  and  the  undersigned  ap¬ 
peared  so  contrary  to  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  the  negotiation  and  to  the 
dignity  of  the  king,  that  they 
M  ould  be  of  little  advantage  in  the 
present  temper  of  mind  of  the  par* 
ties. 
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4t  With  regard  to  the  written 
answers  of  the  undersigned,  pre¬ 
sented  the  26th  of  September  to 
the  nine  questions  which  were  ad¬ 
dressed  to  him,  there  will  be  found 
amongst  the  papers  of  the  69th 
protocol  a  summary  of  the  expla¬ 
nation  communicated  by  him  verb¬ 
ally  in  the  sitting  of  that  day. 
So  far  as  appears,  there  exists  here 
a  double  sense,  and  the  under¬ 
signed  can  only  refer  to  his  written 
answers,  which  he  declared  in  the 
Conference  of  the  26th  of  Septem¬ 
ber  were  alone  to  be  considered  as 
authentic. 

<<r  c  According  to  this  summary, 
1  the  cabinet  of  the  Hague  would 
not  adopt  the  territorial  arrange¬ 
ments  marked  out  in  the  24  arti¬ 
cles,  except  with  the  reserve  of  a 
guarantee  with  relation  to  the 
union  to  Holland  of  the  indemnity 
assigned  in  Limburg/  In  the  ob¬ 
servations  the  Conference  gave  him 
to  understand  ‘  that  this  union 
depends  upon  the  assent  of  the 
Agnates  and  of  the  Confederation/ 

<fThe  government  of  the  Ne¬ 
therlands  having  acceded,  with  a 
slight  modification,  to  an  additional 
article  respecting  this  matter,  to 
be  inserted  in  the  treaty  with  the 
live  Courts,  it  was  proposed  on  the 
part  of  the  Conference  to  consider 
this  question  as  entirely  arranged. 
It  did  not  demand  in  this  respect 
any  special  guarantee,  considering 
that  the  question  of  the  grand 
duchy  of  Luxemburg  alone  con¬ 
cerned  the  Agnates  and  the  Ger- 
m  a n  i c  C  on fede ration . 

Ci  As  to  the  observation  in  his 
4-th  answer,  the  undersigned  is 
instructed  to  express,  that  as  the 
negotiation  during  all  the  latter 
months  has  been  invariably  based 
on  the  24  articles,  and  to  be  under¬ 
stood  to  be  considered  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  points  of  divergence 


which  they  present,  the  court  of 
the  Hague  cannot  admit  the  re¬ 
traction  by  one  of  the  parties  of 
the  stipulations  of  the  24  articles, 
respecting  which  there  is  a  failure 
of  agreement,— a  faculty  opposed 
to  the  first  principle  of  all  nego¬ 
tiation,  and  which,  applied  to  the 
present,  would  render  it  intermix 
able. 

6C  Asto  the  rest  of  the  unexpected 
and  new  difficulties  now  raised 
against  the  application  to  the 
Scheldt  of  the  tariff,  and  as  much 
as  possible  of  the  arrangement  of 
Mentz,  they  would  disappear  in  a 
moment  were  they  examined  with 
more  attention,  and  the  result 
would  show  that  Belgium  had 
given  a  false  view  of  the  subject  to 
a  part  of  the  public,  by  means  of 
exaggerated  and  erroneous  asser¬ 
tions.  It  has  thus  been  maintain¬ 
ed  that  the  rights  of  pilotage  011 
the  Scheldt  exceed  those  on  the 
Meuse,  whilst  frequently  the  latter 
exceed  the  former. 

“  With  regard  to  his  5th  an¬ 
swer,  the  objection  was  reproduced, 
that  the  Netherlands’  propositions 
respecting  the  use  of  the  interior 
waters  would  not  lead  to  any  re¬ 
sult,  and  reference  was  made  to 
the  negotiations  of  the  riverain 
states  of  the  Rhine. 

“  The  undersigned  takes  the 
liberty  of  calling  to  mind  that 
every  state  has  the  right  not  to 
admit  foreign  flags  generally  upon 
its  interior  waters,  or  to  render 
that  admission  more  favourable  for 
certain  flags.  If  the  Belgian 
flag  is  agreed  to  be  admitted  on 
the  interior  waters,  and  to  be  treated 
as  the  most  favoured  flag,  it  is  al¬ 
together  illusory,  as  up  to  this  day 
there  exists  no  nation  more  favour¬ 
ed  in  this  respect  than  another, 
nor  can  such  a  case  be  produced  at 
any  epoch  more  or  less  distant* 
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Every  time  that  a  state  contracts 
for  the  first  time,  in  its  treaties  of 
navigation  and  commerce,  the  en¬ 
gagement  to  admit  a  foreign  flag 
on  the  footing  of  the  most  favour¬ 
ed  nation,  such  flag  cannot  be 
admitted  with  reference  to  anteced¬ 
ent  stipulations  of  the  same  kind  ; 
and  a  less  value  would  not  be 
attached  on  that  account  to  such 
an  engagement.  As  to  a  national 
tariff,  which  every  government 
maintains  on  its  interior  waters, 
that  will  not  prevent  it  from  sub¬ 
stituting  another  tariff,  by  a  treaty 
of  navigation  and  commerce,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  principle  of  reci¬ 
procity.  As  to  what  concerns  the 
negotiations  of  the  riverain  states 
of  the  Rhine  amongst  themselves, 
his  majesty,  as  king  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  cannot  admit  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  non-riverain  Powers  ;  and,  as 
grand  duke  of  Luxemburg,  he 
must  consider  an  appeal  to  such 
an  intervention  as  derogatory  to 
the  dignity,  and  subversive  of  the 
independence,  of  the  Germanic 
Confederation. 

“An  observation  on  the  9th 
question  having  mentioned  the 
compensation  which  the  Court  of 
the  Hague  would  be  disposed  to 
offer  for  the  liquidation  of  the  syn¬ 
dicate,  as  a  measure  of  order,  the 
undersigned  is  authorized  to  de¬ 
clare  that  the  government  of  the 

Netherlands  does  not  attach  any 

• 

value  to  that  stipulation,  except  in 
order  to  simplify  the  future  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  two  countries, 
and  avoid  the  unpleasantness  of 
complicated  pecuniary  questions, 
and  not  from  the  apprehension  of 
a  deficiency  of  any  importance  in 
favour  of  Belgium,  and  that  from 
the  former  motives,  it  consents  to  a 
defalcation  in  order  to  obtain  the 
result  of  an  equitable  sum  of  arrears 
due  by  Belgium, 


“  In  the  70th  protocol  it  is  Said 
that  the  Conference  had  declared 
inadmissible  the  project  of  treaty 
presented  by  the  government  of 
the  Netherlands.  It  is  not  dis- 
puted,  however,  that  this  project 
has  continued  to  be  discussed 
amongst  the  members  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  and  the  undersigned,  up  to 
August,  with  reference  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  basis  and  the 
arrangement ;  and  till  that  epoch 
there  was  no  question  as  to  the 
new*  exigencies  raised  since  by 
Belgium.  It  is  still  mentioned 
that  Belgium  would  not  refuse  to 
negociate  respecting  the  modifica¬ 
tions  which  were  the  object  of  the 
first  remonstrances  of  Holland,  as 
well  as  respecting  the  reserves  and 
the  wishes  of  the  Courts  of  Austria, 
Prussia,  and  Russia. 

“  The  court  of  the  Hague, 
whose  present  political  system 
coincides  in  general  with  those 
former  remonstrances  and  with 
those  reserves,  has  never  remarked 
a  disposition  to  this  effect  on  the 
part  of  Belgium,  which  has  con¬ 
stantly  refused  all  arrangement 
and  has  not  taken  the  least  step  to 
arrive  at  an  equitable  result. 

“  The  present  note  having  no 
other  object  than  to  clear  up  cer¬ 
tain  facts,  and  not  that  of  going 
through  all  the  contents  of  the 
protocols  69  and  70,  which  have 
not  yet  been  officially  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  cabinet  of  the  Hague, 
the  undersigned  has  acquitted  him¬ 
self  of  the  task  imposed  upon  him; 
reserving  to  himself  future  expla¬ 
nations,  such  as  circumstances  may 
event  ual  1  y  render  necessary  wi  tli  re¬ 
lation  to  other  parts  of  the  diplo¬ 
matic  acts  and  the  rights  of  his 
government  and  to  set  aside  the  con¬ 
sequences  which  might  otherwise 
be  drawn  from  the  silence  respect¬ 
ing  them  which  he  now  preserves* 
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“  There  remains  to  him  a  pain¬ 
ful  duty  to  fulfil,  that  of  express¬ 
ing  the  profound  grief  with  which 
the  king  has  remarked,  that  in 
these  protocols,  and  in  the  papers 
connected  with  them,  the  arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  destined  for  Bel¬ 
gium  alone ;  that,  without  reckon¬ 
ing  the  numerous  concessions  made 
by  his  majesty,  it  is  attributed  to 
the  government  of  the  Netherlands 
that  it  had  closed  the  door  to  an 
accommodation,  and  receiving,  as 
a  natural  incident,  the  peremptory 
and  recent  announcement  of  Bel¬ 
gium  that  she  would  concede 
nothing  after  the  expiration  of  the 
powers  of  her  plenipotentiary,  lan¬ 
guage  is  held  to  him  who  is  de¬ 
spoiled,  which  by  the  good  issue  of 
negotiation  ought  to  be  transferred 
to  him  who  receives;  and  which, 
instead  of  imposing  on  the  latter 
as  an  express  condition  the  sacri¬ 
fices  made  by  the  former,  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  despoiled  should 
say  ‘  I  am  satisfied,’  and  consent 
to  see,  without  ceasing,  every  ar¬ 
rangement  put  aside,  so  long  as  it 
may  so  please  his  adversary. 

“  f  Too  frequently/  it  is  said, 

'  the  cabinet  of  the  Hague  sur¬ 
rounds  itself  by  illusions/ 

“If  this  qualification  could  apply 
to  the  intimate  conviction  that  a 
legitimate  monarch,  who,  submit¬ 
ting  to  the  law  of  necessity,  found 
himself  on  the  eve  of  being  about 
to  abandon  to  revolt  the  greater 
part  of  his  states,  the  two-thirds 
of  the  population  of  his  kingdom, 
and  the  half  of  his  family  posses¬ 
sions,  and  to  consent  to  relieve  the 
insurgent  provinces  of  an  immense 
portion  of  the  public  debt,  and  to 
give  them  important  maritime  ad¬ 
vantages,  at  least  he  is  neither 
bound  nor  authorized  to  leave  to 
their  mercy  the  first  interest  and 
all  the  independence  of  a  people 


who  have  remained  faithful  to  him  ; 
nor  could  a  constitutional  king  of 
a  free  nation,  as  reflecting  as  de¬ 
voted  in  his  external  relations, 
choose  a  course  opposed  to  the 
public  spirit  and  to  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  his  subjects  ;  and  that 
when  their  social  existence  was  at 
stake,  it  is  not  permitted  to  him 
to  offer  up  his  people  as  a  burnt- 
offering  to  the  general  or  partial 
entanglements  of  Europe.  Then, 
indeed,  the  Dutch  government 
would  surround  itself  with  illu¬ 
sions,  and  seek  to  give  them  the 
consistency  of  reality  by  adopting 
them  as  the  basis  of  its  political 
system. 

“  The  undersigned  seizes  this 
occasion  to  reiterate  to  their  ex¬ 
cellencies  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
Austria,  of  France,  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  of  Prussia,  and  of  Russia,  the 
assurance  of  his  high  consideration. 

“H.  DE  ZuYLEN  BE  NyEVELT. 

“ London ,  Oct .  18,  1832.” 


Convention  between  France 
and  Great  Britain,  signed 
at  London  on  the  22nd  of  Oc¬ 
tober. 

“  His  majesty  the  king  of  the 
French,  and  his  majesty  the  king 
of  the  united  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  having  been 
invited  by  his  majesty  the  king  of 
the  Belgians  to  carry  into  execution 
the  articles  of  the  treaty  relative 
to  the  Netherlands  concluded  at 
London  on  the  1 5th  of  November, 
1831,  the  execution  of  which, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  25th 
article  of  the  said  treaty,  has  been 
conjointly  guaranteed  by  their  said 
majesties,  the  emperor  of  Austria, 
the  king  of  Prussia,  and  the 
emperor  of  all  the  Russias  : 

u  Having,  moreover,  recognized 
that  all  the  efforts  made  in  common 
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by  the  five  powers  who  signed  the 
said  treaty  to  arrive  at  its  execu¬ 
tion  by  means  of  negotiation  have 
hitherto  failed  of  effect  : 

u  Agreeing,  besides,  that  further 
delay  in  its  execution  will  seriously 
compromise  the  general  peace  of 
Europe,  have  determined,not with¬ 
standing  the  regret  they  experience 
at  finding  that  their  majesties 
the  emperor  of  Austria,  the  king 
of  Prussia,  and  the  emperor  of  all 
the  Russias,  are  not  at  this  moment 
prepared  to  concur  in  the  active 
measures  which  are  called  for,  in 
order  that  the  treaty  may  be  carried 
into  effect,  on  fulfilling,  in  that 
respect,  without  any  further  delay 
their  own  engagements,  and  on 
carrying  on  by  mutual  consent  the 
measures  best  calculated  for  that 
purpose,  their  majesties  the  king 
of  the  French  and  the  king  of  the 
united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  have  appointed  for 
their  plenipotentiaries  —  namely, 
his  majesty  the  king  of  the  French, 
M.  Charles  Maurice  de  Talleyrand 
Perigord,  &c.;  and  his  majesty, the 
king  of  the  united  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the 
right  hon.  Henry  John  viscount 
Palmerston,  &c. 

“  Who,  after  having  exchanged 
their  full  powers,  which  were 
found  in  good  and  due  form,  have 
agreed  upon  and  signed  the  follow¬ 
ing  articles : — 

“Article  1.  His  majesty  the 
king  of  the  French  and  his  majesty 
the  king  of  the  united  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  will 
notify  to  his  majesty  the  king  of 
the  Netherlands  and  his  majesty 
the  king  of  the  Belgians,  respect¬ 
ively,  that  their  intention  is  to 
proceed  immediately  to  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  treaty  of  the  1 5th  of 
November,  1831,  conformably  to 
engagements  which  they  have  con¬ 


tracted  ;  and  as  a  first  step  towards 
the  accomplishment  of  this  end, 
their  said  majesties  will  require 
his  majesty  the  king  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  to  enter  into  an  engagement 
by  the  2nd  of  November,  at  the 
latest,  to  withdraw  on  the  12th  of 
the  said  month  all  his  troops  from 
the  territories  which,  by  the  first 
and  second  article  of  the  said  treaty, 
ought  to  form  the  kingdom  of 
Belgium,  of  which  the  contracting 
parties  to  that  treaty  have  guaran¬ 
teed  the  independence  and  neu¬ 
trality. 

“  And  their  said  majesties  will 
also  require  his  majesty  the  king 
of  the  Belgians  to  enter  into  an 
engagementon  the  2nd  of  Novem¬ 
ber  of  the  present  year,  at  the 
latest,  to  withdraw  on  or  before 
the  12th  of  the  said  month  of 
November  his  troops  from  the 
territories  of  his  majesty  the  king 
of  the  Netherlands,  so  that  after 
the  12th  instant  there  shall  be  no 
Netherland  troops  within  the  limits 
of  the  kingdom  of  Belgium,  nor 
any  Belgian  troops  in  the  territory 
of  the  king  of  the  Netherlands. 
And  their  majesties  the  king  of  the 
French  and  the  king  of  the  united 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  declare  at  the  same  time  to 
his  majesty  the  king  of  the  Ne¬ 
therlands,  and  to  his  majesty  the 
king  of  the  Belgians,  respectively, 
that  if  this  requisition  to  their 
majesties  is  not  complied  with,  they 
shall  proceed  without  any  further 
notice  or  delay  to  the  measures 
which  shall  appear  to  them  necessary 
to  compel  the  execution  of  it. 

II.  “If  the  king  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  refuses  to  agree  to  the 
engagement  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  article,  their  majesties 
the  king  of  the  French,  and  the 
king  of  the  united  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  will 
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order  an  embargo  to  be  put  on  all 
the  Netherland  vessels  in  the  ports 
of  their  respective  dominions;  and 
they  will  also  order  their  respective 
cruisers  to  stop  and  bring  into 
their  ports  all  the  Netherland 
vessels  which  they  may  meet  with 
at  sea  ;  and  a  French  and  English 
squadron  combined  will  be  stationed 
on  the  coasts  of  Holland  for  the 
more  efficacious  execution  of  this 
measure. 

“III.  If  on  the  15th  of  Novem¬ 
ber  the  Netherland  troops  shall  be 
still  in  the  Belgian  territory,  a 
French  corps  shall  enter  Belgium 
for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the 
Netherland  troops  to  evacuate  the 
said  territory,  it  being  well  under- 
stood  that  the  king  of  the  Belgians 
shall  have  previously  expressed 
his  wish  for  the  entrance  of  the 
French  troops  upon  his  territory 
for  the  purpose  above  stated. 

“  IV.  If  the  measure  pointed 
out  in  the  preceding  article  becomes 
necessary,  its  object  shall  be  limited 
to  the  expulsion  of  the  Netherland 
troops  from  the  citadel  of  Ant  werp, 
and  the  forts  and  places  dependent 
upon  it ;  and  his  majesty  the  king 
of  the  French,  in  his  lively  solici¬ 
tude  for  the  independence  of  Bel¬ 
gium  as  for  that  of  all  established 
governments,  expressly  undertakes 
not  to  occupy  any  of  the  fortified 
places  of  Belgium  by  the  French 
troops  which  shall  be  employed  in 
the  above  service,  and  when  the 
citadel  of  Antwerp,  the  ports  and 
places  dependent  upon  it,  shall 
have  becu  evacuated  by  the  Ne¬ 
therland  troops,  they  will  be  im¬ 
mediately  delivered  up  to  the 
military  authorities  of  the  king  of 
the  Belgians,  and  the  French 
troops  will  immediately  retire  upon 
the  French  territory. 

“  V.  The  present  convention 
shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifica* 


fcions  exchanged  at  London,  within 
eight  days,  or  sooner  if  possible. 

“In  testimony  of  which  the  re¬ 
spective  plenipotentiaries  have 
signed  the  preceding  articles,  and 
have  affixed  the  seals  of  their 
arms. 

u  Done  at  London,  Oct.  22, 
1832. 

“  Talleyrand. 

“  Palmerston.5* 


Notes  addressed  by  the  Charges 
d’affaires  of  France  and 
England  at  ike  Hague  to  the 
Dutch  MinisterJoe  Foreign 
Affairs,  2 9th  October ,  1832. 

“  The  Hague ,  Oct .  2£h 
“  The  undersigned  Charge  d’ Af¬ 
faires  of  France  to  the  government 
of  the  Netherlands  has  received 
orders  to  make  known  to  his  ex¬ 
cellency  baron  Verstolk  Van  Soelen, 
minister  for  foreign  affairs,  the 
determination  just  made  by  his 
majesty  the  king  of  the  French,  in 
concert  with  his  majesty,  the  king 
of  Great  Britain. 

“  The  acknowledged  fruitless¬ 
ness  of  the  endeavour  so  often  made 
to  obtain  from  his  majesty  the  king 
of  the  Netherlands  the  acceptance 

and  the  execution  of  the  treaty 

¥ 

concluded  at  London  the  15th  of 
November,  1831,  obliges  them  to 
take  the  only  step  which  remains, 
to  put  an  end  to  a  state  of  things 
the  longer  continuance  of  which 
might  endanger  the  peace  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  They,  therefore,  find  them¬ 
selves  constrained  by  the  above- 
mentioned  considerations,  and  by 
the  engagements  which  they  have 
contracted,  to  proceed  immediately, 
by  the  means  which  are  in  their 
power,  to  obtain  the  evacuation  of 
the  territories  which  are  still  occu¬ 
pied  by  that  one  of  the  two  Powers 
to  which  they  are  no  longer  to  be- 
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long.  In  consequence*  llie  under** 
signed  is  instructed  to  require  that 
his  majesty  the  king  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  shall  he  pleased  to  signify 
whether  he  consents  to  cause  the 
citadel  of  Antwerp*  and  the  forts 
and  places  depending  on  it*  to  he 
evacuated  by  the  12th  of  Novem¬ 
ber  next ;  and  in  case  a  formal  and 
satisfactory  answer  to  this  effect 
should  not  be  made  on  the  2nd  of 
the  month  of  November  next*  the 
undersigned  is  to  declare  that  a 
naval  and  land  force  will  be  put  in 
motion  by  the  two  governments  of 
France  and  England;  and*  if  on 
the  15th  of  November  next  the 
evacuation  of  the  citadel  of  Ant¬ 
werp*  and  of  the  forts  and  places 
depending  on  it*  should  not  have 
been  completely  effected  by  the 
troops  of  the  Netherlands*  all  the 
necessary  measures  will  he  taken 
to  bring  about  that  result. 

“  The  undersigned  embraces  this 
opportunity  to  renew  to  his  excel¬ 
lency  Baron  Verstolk  Van  Soelen 
the  assurance  of  his  distinguished 
consideration. 

“  Marquis  D’Eyragues.” 
[The  note  of  Mr.  Jerningham* 
the  British  Charge  d’ Affaires  is  of 
the  same  date,  in  English*  and* 
mutatis  mutandis,  in  the  same 
words.] 

iC  To  the  marquis  d’Eyr  agues, 
Charge  d' Affaires  of  his  majesty 
the  king  of  the  French . 

<c  The  Hague,  Nov .  2*  1832. 
cc  The  undersigned  minister  for 
Foreign  Affaires  has  had  the  honour 
to  receive  the  note  of  the  marquis 
d’Eyragues*  Charge  d’ Affaires  of 
France*  of  the  29th  of  October  last* 
announcing  the  determination  of 
his  majesty  the  king  of  the  French* 
in  concert  with  his  majesty  the 
king  of  Great  Britain*  stating  that 
the  acknowledged  fruitlessness  of 
the  endeavours  so  often  repeated  to 


induce  his  majesty  the  king  of  the 
Netherlands  to  accept  and  execute 
the  treaty  concluded  at  London  on 
the  15th  of  November*  1831*  ob¬ 
liges  them  to  proceed  immediately, 
by  the  means  which  are  in  their 
power*  to  obtain  the  evacuation  of 
the  territories  which  are  still  occu¬ 
pied  by  that  one  of  the  two  powers 
to  which  they  are  no  longer  to  be¬ 
long  ;  and  that,  in  consequence*  the 
French  Legation  was  instructed  to 
require  his  majesty  the  king  of  the 
Netherlands  to  be  pleased  to  de¬ 
clare*  if  he  consents  to  the  evacua¬ 
tion*  by  the  12th  of  this  month*  of 
the  citadel  of  Antwerp*  and  of  the 
posts  and  places  depending  on  it ; 
and  in  case  a  formal  and  satisfactory 
answer  to  this  effect  should  not  be 
given  on  the  2nd  of  November*  to 
declare  that  a  sea  and  land  force 
would  be  put  in  motion  by  the  two 
governments  of  France  and  Eng¬ 
land;  and  that  if*  on  the  15th  of 
November*  the  evacuation  of  the 
citadel  of  Antwerp  and  its  depend¬ 
encies  should  not  be  completely 
effected  by  the  Netherlands’  troops, 
all  necessary  measures  would  be 
taken  to  bring  about  this  result. 

Cl  The  undersigned  has  not  failed 
to  lay  this  note  before  the  king ; 
and  he  is  instructed  to  make  to  the 
marquis  d’Eyragues  the  following 
statement 

“  Holland  having  acceded*  not  to 
the  treaty  of  the  ]5th  November* 
1831*  but  to  the  greater  part  of  its 
arrangements*  must  found  its  pro¬ 
ceedings  on  the  stipulations  which 
it  has  accepted.  Among  the  articles 
agreed  to  in  concert  with  the  Con¬ 
ference  of  London  is  included  the 
evacuation*  in  a  fixed  time  after  the 
exchange  of  the  ratifications*  of 
the  territories  which  were  respect¬ 
ively  to  change  hands*  which  point 
was  regulated  by  the  last  of  the 
24  articles  of  the  15th  of  October* 
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1831,  by  the  treaty  of  15th  of 
November,  and  in  the  projects  of 
convention  which  have  followed  it. 
If  on  the  11th  of  June  the  Con¬ 
ference  proposed  the  20th  of  July 
for  the  evacuation  of  the  respective 
territories,  it  declared  by  its  note 
of  20th  July  that  in  making  this 
proposal  it  had  thought  that  the 
treaty  between  Holland  and  Bel¬ 
gium  would  be  ratified.  To  effect 
the  evacuation  at  a  time  anterior  to 
the  exchange  of  the  ratifications 
would  be  acting  in  opposition  both 
to  the  formally  announced  inten¬ 
tions  of  the  Conference,  and  to  the 
assent  which  has  been  given  to  them 
bv  the  government  of  the  Nether- 
lands. 

“  A  second  motive  which  hinders 
the  king  from  consenting  to  an 
anticipated  evacuation  of  the  cita¬ 
del  of  Antwerp  and  its  depend¬ 
encies,  results  from  the  imperative 
duty  which  the  interest  of  his  king¬ 
dom  imposes  on  his  majesty  not  to 
part  with  the  security  he  holds  to 
obtain  equitable  terms  of  separa¬ 
tion  between  Holland  and  Belgium. 

“  In  answer  to  the  allegation  of 
the  fruitlessness  of  the  efforts  which 
have  been  often  repeated  to  induce 
the  king  to  accept  the  treaty  of  the 
1 5  th  of  November,  the  undersigned 
will  take  the  liberty  to  observe,  that 
since  the  15tli  of  October,  1831, 
the  negotiation  has  related  only  to 
the  24  articles ;  and  to  mention  the 
maturity  which  this  negotiation  has 
now  attained  in  consequence  of  the 
offers  contained  in  the  notes  of  the 
plenipotentiary  of  the  Netherlands 
to  the  Conference  of  London,  on 
the  30th  of  June  and  25th  of  July, 
of  the  approbation  which  was  ge¬ 
nerally  given  them,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  cabinet  of  the 
Netherlands  received,  only  a  few 
days  ago,  the  project  of  a  conven¬ 
tion  communicated  on  the  part  of 


the  Court  of  Berlin,  and  which  has 
been  made  known  to  the  Confer¬ 
ence  of  London,  with  the  concili¬ 
atory  answer  of  Holland  ; — this 
state  of  things,  instead  of  requir¬ 
ing  intermediate  and  partial  mea¬ 
sures,  seems  to  need  only  the 
putting  the  last  hand  to  the  work, 
to  remove  in  a  few  days  all  the 
difficulties  by  the  signature  of  the 
treaty  of  separation,  which,  em¬ 
bracing  the  totality  of  the  question, 
would  include  at  the  same  time 
that  of  the  evacuation  of  the 
respective  territories.  On  these 
grounds,  the  king  does  not  find 
himself  in  a  situation  to  consent  to 
measures  which  form  the  subject  of 
the  note  of  the  Charge  d’Affaires 
of  France:  but,  always  ready  to 
follow  the  course  of  the  negotia¬ 
tions  in  the  manner  best  adapted  to 
remove  the  obstacles  which  still 
delay  the  immediate  conclusion  of 
the  treaty,  his  majesty  causes  his 
plenipotentiary  to  the  Conference 
of  London  to  be  furnished  with  in¬ 
structions  to  that  effect. 

“  As  for  military  measures  des¬ 
tined  to  realize  the  evacuation  at  a 
time  anterior  to  that  fixed  diplo¬ 
matically,  it  will  suffice  to  recall 
to  the  penetration  of  the  Court  of 
France  how  they  would  violate  the 
principle  so  formally  announced, 
that  the  Conference  of  London 
must  never  lose  its  character  of  a 
mediator ;  and  to  add,  that  if  the 
embarrassments  (complications ) 
which  they  would  produce  without 
any  motives  should  put  to  the 
hazard,  as  may  be  expected,  the 
object  of  the  negotiations  of  the 
last  two  years  just  at  the  eve  of 
their  solution,  the  sacrifices  which 
Holland  has  made  for  the  preserv¬ 
ation  of  peace  would  entirely  re¬ 
lieve  it  even  from  the  appearance 
of  having  been  the  cause  of  so  de¬ 
plorable  an  issue* 
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<c  The  undersigned  has  the  ho¬ 
nour  to  request  the  marquis  d’ Tyra¬ 
nnies  to  communicate  this  note  to 
his  Court,  and  to  accept,  &c. 

“  Verstolk  Van  Screen.’’ 
(The  same  answer  has  been 
given  to  Mr.  Jerningliam.) 

Embargo  on  Dutch  Vessels. 

“  At  the  Court  at  St.  James’s,  the 
6th  day  of  November,  1832; 
present  the  King’s  Most  Excel¬ 
lent  Majesty  in  Council — 

“  It  is  this  day  ordered  by  his 
majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice 
of  his  privy  council,  that  no  ships 
or  vessels  belonging  to  any  of  his 
majesty’s  subjects  be  permitted  to 
enter  and  clear  out  for  any  of  the 
ports  within  the  dominions  of  the 
king  of  the  Netherlands  until 
further  orders. 

“  And  his  majesty  is  further 
pleased  to  order  that  a  general  em¬ 
bargo  or  stop  be  made  of  all  ships 
and  vessels  whatsoever  belonging 
to  the  subjects  of  the  king  of  the 
Netherlands  now  within,  or  which 
shall  hereafter  come  into,  any  of 
the  ports,  harbours,  or  roads, 
within  any  part  of  his  Majesty’s 
dominions,  together  with  all  per¬ 
sons  and  effects  on  board  such  ships 
and  vessels.  And  that  the  com¬ 
manders  of  his  majesty’s  ships  of 
war  do  detain  and  bring  into  port 
all  merchant  ships  and  vessels 
'bearing  the  flag  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands;  but  that  the  utmost  care 
be  taken  for  the  preservation  of  all 
and  every  part  of  the  cargoes,  on 
board  any  of  the  said  ships  or 
vessels,  so  that  no  damage  or  em¬ 
bezzlement  whatever  be  sustained  ; 
and  the  commanders  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  ships  of  war  are  hereby  in¬ 
structed  to  detain  and  bring  into 
port  every  such  ship  and  vessel  ac¬ 
cordingly. 


“  And  the  right  honourable  the 
lords  commissioners  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  Treasury,  the  lords  com¬ 
missioners  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
the  lord  warden  of  the  Cinque 
Ports,  are  to  give  the  necessary 
directions  herein  as  to  them  may 
respectively  appertain.” 


“  At  the  Court  at  St.  James’s,  the 
3rd  day  of  December,  1832  ; 
present  the  King’s  Most  Excel¬ 
lent  Majesty  in  Council. 

“  It  is  this  day  ordered  by  bis 
majesty  in  council,  that  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  order  in  council  of  the  6th 
of  November  last,  directing  that 
no  ships  or  vessels  belonging  to 
any  of  his  majesty’s  subjects  be 
permitted  to  enter  and  clear  out 
for  any  of  the  ports  within  the 
dominions  of  the  king  of  the  Ne¬ 
therlands  until  further  orders,  shall 
not  extend,  or  be  construed  to  ex¬ 
tend,  to  prevent  any  ship  or  vessel 
belonging  to  his  majesty’s  subjects 
from  entering  and  clearing  out  for 
any  ports  or  places  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of,  or  belonging  to,  his 
majesty  the  king  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  in  the  East  or  West-Indies, 
or  in  Africa  or  America,  but  that 
all  such  ships  and  vessels  shall  be 
permitted  to  enter  and  clear  out 
for  the  ports  and  places  aforesaid, 
as  they  might  have  done  before  the 
date  of  the  said  order  : 

“  And  the  right  honourable  the 
lords  commissioners  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  Treasury,  the  lords  com¬ 
missioners  of  the  Admiralty,  the 
lord  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports, 
and  the  judge  of  the  high  court  of 
Admiralty,  are  to  give  the  neces¬ 
sary  directions  herein  as  to  them 
may  respectively  appertain. 

“  C.  C.  Greville.” 
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tf(r  At  the  Court  at  St.  James’s,  the 
3rd  day  of  December.,  1832; 
present,  the  King’s  Most  Excel¬ 
lent  Majesty  in  Council. 

“  It  is  this  day  ordered  by  his 
majesty  in  council,  that  all  vessels 
under  Dutch  colours,  having  car¬ 
goes  on  board  consisting  of  perish¬ 
able  articles,  and  which  shall  have 
been,  or  hereafter  may  be,  detained 
under  the  embargo  laid  by  his 
majesty’s  order  in  council  of  the 
6th  of  November  last,  or  that  have 
been,  or  may  hereafter  be,  sent  in 
by  any  of  his  majesty’s  ships  of 
war  in  pursuance  of  such  order,  be 
forthwith  released,  and  that  all 
such  vessels  with  their  cargoes, 
consisting  of  perishable  articles  as 
aforesaid,  shall  be  permitted  to 
proceed  on  their  respective  voyages: 

“  And  the  right  honourable  the 
lords  commissioners  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  Treasury,  the  lords  com¬ 
missioners  of  the  Admiralty,  the 
lord  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports, 
and  the  judge  of  the  high  court 
of  Admiralty,  are  to  give  the  ne¬ 
cessary  directions  herein  as  to 
them  may  respectively  appertain, 

“  C.  C.  Grkville.” 


Correspondence  between  the  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Dutch  Govern¬ 
ments  regarding  the  Embargo 
on  Dutch  Vessels,  Nov.  1882. 

<(  To  his  Excellency  Lord  Vis¬ 
count  Palmerston. 

“London,  Nov.  7,  1832. 

<<  The  undersigned  minister 
plenipotentiary  of  his  majesty  the 
Ping  of  the  Netherlands  has  just 
received  information  that  the  Board 
of  Customs  refuses  to  grant  to  any 
ships  intending  to  clear  out  for  the 
ports  of  Holland  the  permit  usual 
on  such  occasions. 

“Not  being  informed  of  any 


reason  which  can  give  ground  for 
such  a  refusal,  and  not  knowing  of 
any  cause  of  complaint,  or  any  re¬ 
clamation  capable  of  impairing  in 
any  manner  the  amicable  relations 
existing  between  the  Netherlands 
and  Great  Britain,  as  well  with 
respect  to  their  policy  as  their 
commerce,  the  undersigned  takes 
the  libertv  to  apply  to  his  excel¬ 
lency  lord  Palmerston,  requesting 
him  to  afford  him  some  explanation 
of  the  measure  which  has  just 
been  taken  at  the  London  Custom¬ 
house  relative  to  ships  bound  to 
the  Netherlands.  The  undersigned 
embraces  this  opportunity,  &c. 

“  W.  G.  Dedel. 

“  To  M.  Dedel,  fyc. 

“  Foreign-office,  Nov .  7- 

“  The  undersigned,  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  principal  secretary  of  state 
for  foreign  affairs,  has  the  honour 
to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the 
note  addressed  to  him  this  day  by 
M.  Dedel,  his  Netherland  ma¬ 
jesty’s  minister  at  this  court,  and 
in  reply  has  the  honour  to  enclose 
a  copy  of  an  order  in  council  which 
has  just  been  published,  by  which 
M.  Dedel  will  find  that  he  was 
under  a  mistaken  impression  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  directions  which  have 
been  issued  on  the  subject  of  ves¬ 
sels  clearing  out  from  British  ports 
for  ports  within  the  dominions  of 
his  majesty  the  king  of  the  Ne¬ 
therlands.  The  undersigned,  &c. 

“  Palmerston. 

(Here  follow  the  Orders  in 
Council  dated  the  6th  of  No¬ 
vember.) 

“  To  his  Excellency  . Lord  Vis¬ 
count  Palmerston . 

u  London ,  Nov .  8. 

“T1  ie  undersigned  minister 
plenipotentiary  of  his  majesty  the 
king  of  the  Netherlands  has  the 
honour  to  acknowledge  to  his  ex* 
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cellency  lord  viscount  Palmerston, 
liis  Britannic  majesty’s  principal 
secretary  of  state  for  foreign 
affairs,  the  receipt  of  his  note  of 
yesterday,  accompanying  an  order 
in  council,  dated  the  6th. 

“  The  directions  contained  in 
this  order  are,  in  fact,  but  little  in 
accordance  with  the  exalted  ideas 
which,  during  a  residence  of  many 
years  in  England,  the  undersigned 
had  conceived  of  the  magnanimity 
and  moderation  of  the  British  Go¬ 
vernment;  but  as  lord  Palmerston 
has  not  thought  fit  to  give  to 
the  undersigned  the  explanations 
which  he  had  allowed  himself  to 
ask  of  him  respecting  measures 
which  seem  so  contrary  to  the 
intimate  and  amicable  relations 
existing  between  the  Netherlands 
and  Great  Britain,  it  remains  only 
for  the  undersigned  to  transmit 
th  is  document  to  his  government, 
and  to  wait  for  his  orders. 

“  He  embraces,  &c. 

u  W.  G.  Dedbl. 

# 

<r  To  M.  Bald,  &c. 

“  Foreign- office,  Nov.  8. 

a  The  undersigned,  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  principal  secretary  of  State 
for  foreign  affairs,  has  the  honour 
to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the 
note  addressed  to  him  by  M. 
Dedel,  his  Netherland  majesty’s 
minister  at  this  court,  and  in  reply 
the  undersigned  begs  leave  to  in¬ 
form  M.  Dedel,  that  after  the 
communications  which  have  re¬ 
cently  taken  place  between  the 
two  governments,  it  appears  to 
him  to  be  wholly  unnecessary  to 
enter  into  any  further  explanation 
with  respect  to  the  measures  an¬ 
nounced  to  M.  Dedel  in  the  note 
from  the  undersigned  of  yester¬ 
day’s  date.  The  undersigned  has 
the  honour,  &c. 

“  Palmerston. 


cc  To  his  Excellency  Lord  Vis* 
count  Palmerston. 

“ London  Nov  18. 

(M.  Dedel,  acknowledging  the 
receipt  of  Lord  Palmerston’s  note 
of  the  8th  of  November,  proceeds.) 

ei  The  undersigned,  having 
transmitted  the  above  note  to  his 
Court,  is  instructed  to  observe, 
that  that  of  the  minister  for  foreign 
Affairs -of  the  Netherlands  to  the 
charge  d’affaires  of  his  Britannic 
majesty  at  the  Hague,  of  the  2nd 
of  November,  having  contained  a 
complete  answer  to  Mr.  Jerning- 
ham’s  note  of  the  29th  of  October, 
no  farther  communication  has 
given  grounds  for  the  embargo  the 
Englisli  government  has  just  laid 
on  the  ships  of  the  Netherlands. 

“In  this  state  of  things,  the 
undersigned  has  received  orders  to 
protest,  in  the  most  formal  manner, 
as  he  does  by  this  present  note, 
against  this  measure,  which  by 
the  law  of  nations  is  incompatible 
with  the  security  and  respect  due 
to  the  navigation  of  friendly 
powers ;  and  to  demand  from  the 
justice  of  the  English  government, 
and  from  its  regard  for  the  law 
of  nations,  the  immediate  revoca¬ 
tion  of  the  embargo  just  laid  on 
the  Netherland  vessels,  which, 
confiding  in  the  faith  of  treaties, 
are  in  the  ports  of  England,  as 
well  as  the  revocation  of  the  orders 
issued  to  detain  at  sea  those  sailing 
under  the  Netherlands’  flag. 

“The  Netherlands’  govern¬ 
ment  reserves  its  rights  to  an 
equitable  indemnity  for  the  losses 
which  this  embargo  and  those 
orders  shall  have  caused  to  its 
subjects. 

Obliged  on  its  part  to  use 
reprisals,  it  has  limited  them  to 
sending  away  from  its  ports  within 
a  stated  time  the  English  vessels, 
and  not  to  admit  those  which  may 
intend  to  come  to  them.  It  is 
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ready  to  revoke  these  measures  as 
soon  as  Great  Britain  shall  have 
restored  the  habitual  communi¬ 
cations  between  the  two  countries. 
The  undersigned  has  the  honour, &c. 

“  W.  G.  Dedel. 


Correspondence  between  the 
Bight  Hon.  Earl  Grey  and 
his  Excellency  Baron  Van 
Zuylen  Van  Nyevelt. 

Downing-street ,  Nov.  11, 1832. 
Lord  Grey  having  lost  no  time 
in  laying  before  the  cabinet  (name¬ 
ly,  the  Prussian  projects  with  the 
memorandum  of  the  Baron)  the 
papers  left  with  him  by  the  baron 
Zuylen  de  Nyevelt  on  Friday  last, 
has  the  honour  to  inform  his  excel¬ 
lency  that  they  do  not  appear  to 
his  majesty’s  government  to  afford 
the  means  of  an  immediate  and 
satisfactory  settlement  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  so  long  depending  between 
the  Netherlands  and  Belgian  go¬ 
vernments. 

The  proposal  now  made  by  the 
baron  Zuylen  de  Nyevelt,  though 
it  may  appear  to  make  some 
approach  towards  more  equitable 
terms  than  the  government  of  the 
Netherlands  has  hitherto  been 
willing  to  admit,  in  fact,  contains 
nothing  more  than  an  offer  to 
accept  as  the  basis  of  negotiation 
the  project  delivered  at  the  Hague 
by  the  plenipotentiary  of  Prussia, 
and  is  not,  in  some  of  its  terms,  in 
accordance  with  that  project,  which 
itself,  upon  an  examination  of  its 
details,  appeared,  in  some,  to  be 
exposed  to  positive  objections,  and 
in  others,  to  furnish  many  grounds 
of  difficulty  and  doubt,  requiring 
further  explanation  and  discussion. 

Thus,  nothing  appears  certain 
in  this  new  proposal  except  further 
delay,  which  t  lie  present  state  of 
affairs  will  no  longer  admit. 

It  was  from  a  sense  of  the  danger 


arising  from  this  state  of  uncer- 
tianty,  which  has  already  kept 
Europe  too  long  in  anxiety  and 
suspense,  that  after  the  failure  of 
their  assiduous  and  patient  endea¬ 
vours  in  a  protracted  negotiation 
of  two  years  to  avert  so  painful 
a  necessity,  the  governments  of 
Great  Britain  and  France  at  last 
found  themselves  reluctantly  com¬ 
pelled  to  resort  to  the  measures 
which  are  now  in  progress  for  the 
execution  of  the  treaty  of  the  15th 
of  November,  1831. 

Still  equally  anxious  to  effect  an 
amicable  adjustment  of  the  matters 
in  dispute,  his  majesty’s  govern¬ 
ment  would  willingly  listen  to  any 
propositions  which  might  lead  to 
that  desired  result.  But,  bound 
by  its  engagements  to  the  Belgian 
government,  and  having,  in  con¬ 
cert  with  France,  commenced  a 
course  of  action  which  it  cannot 
propose  to  suspend,  unless  the 
security  demanded  from  Holland, 
in  the  note  delivered  to  the  Hague 
by  the  British  and  French  pleni¬ 
potentiaries,  shall  have  been  first 
obtained,  lord  Grey  has  only  to 
repeat  to  the  baron  Zuylen  de 
Nyevelt  what  lie  has  already  had 
the  honour  of  stating  to  his  excel¬ 
lency  in  person — that  the  surrender 
of  the  citadel  of  Antwerp,  with  its 
dependencies,  must  now  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  an  indispensable  prelimi¬ 
nary  to  any  further  negotiation. 

Lord  Grey  begs  the  baron  Zuy¬ 
len  de  Nyevelt  to  accept  the  re¬ 
newed  assurances  of  his  high 
esteem  and  consideration. 


London,  Nov.  12,  1832. 

My  lord, — Your  lordship  will 
readily  believe  in  the  painful  im¬ 
pression  made  on  me  by  the  letter 
which  you  did  me  the  honour  to 
address  to  me  on  the  11th  instant, 
and  by  which  I  learn,  with  deep 
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regret,  tlie  refusal  of  the  English 
government  to  conclude  for  the 
present  the  treaty  in  the  mode 
transmitted  to  your  excellency  on 
the  9th  ult.,  together  with  my 
written  explanations. 

Your  excellency  considers  that 
in  my  propositions  there  was  no¬ 
thing  certain  but  new  delays. 
Permit  me  to  combat  an  accusa¬ 
tion  which  certainly  in  the  present 
crisis  would  be  a  serious  one  if  it 
were  true.  Your  excellency  sup¬ 
poses  that  I  had  offered  the  project 
of  the  cabinet  of  Berlin  as  the 
basis  of  a  negotiation.  Pardon 
me,  my  lord,  I  said  expressly, 
accept  it  as  the  basis  of  a  treaty, 
no  longer  to  be  negotiated,  but  to 
be  signed  within  twenty- four 
hours,  should  all  the  parties  inter¬ 
ested  be  equally  anxious  to  come 
to  a  conclusion.  It  appears  to  me, 
my  lord,  that  I  could  not  express 
myself  more  frankly,  nor  more 
correctly. 

The  project  of  the  cabinet  of 
Berlin,  otherwise  so  complete,  left 
a  few  points  in  blank,  which  would 
have  been  easily  settled  by  means 
of  a  few  hours’  discussion,  and 
which,  consequently,  it  did  not 
belong  to  me  alone  to  decide  upon. 
But,  exclusive  of  the  time  which 
would  have  been  required  to  arrive 
at  a  common  agreement  as  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  treaty,  what, 
my  lord,  were  the  objects  which, 
on  our  part,  could  have  led  to 
delays  ?  Was  it  the  question  of 
the  Scheldt?  You  know,  my  lord, 
that  as  soon  as  the  British  ministry 
made  it  an  European  question,  my 
cabinet,  although  surprised  at  see¬ 
ing  mediators  occupying  themselves 
with  their  own  interests,  declared 
itself  disposed  to  accept  all  that 
the  cabinet  of  Berlin  had  proposed 
in  this  respect.  There  remained 
nothing  but  to  agree  as  to  the 
Vol.  LXXIV, 


amount  of  the  tolls,  which  we 
wished  to  fix  at  three  florins  per 
ton.  This  consent  and  the  propo¬ 
sition  of  my  cabinet  were  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  Conference  on  the 
26th  of  October,  and  were  the  next 
day,  the  2?th,  the  object  of  my 
conversation  with  your  lordship. 
You  consider,  my  lord,  this  rate  of 
three  florins  as  too  high.  From 
that  instant,  desirous  of  securing 
to  ourselves  the  imposing  suffrage 
of  the  chief  of  the  government  of 
his  Britannic  majesty,  I  employed 
all  my  zeal,  and  succeeded  in  in¬ 
ducing  my  cabinet  to  authorize  me 
to  diminish  the  rate ;  and  I 
thought  I  had  done  all  that  was 
required  in  giving  you,  my  lord, 
on  the  9th  ult.  an  assurance  to 
that  effect,  verbally  and  in  writing. 

Is  it  the  question  of  the  transit 
by  Limburg  ?  In  that  same  Con¬ 
ference  of  the  27th  of  October  your 
lordship  did  not  attack  on  the 
ground  of  principle  the  exigency  of 
the  droits  moderes;  you  contented 
yourself  with  proposing  the  cession 
of  a  territorial  line  to  the  south  of 
Maestricht,  which,  giving  to  the 
Belgians  the  means  of  forming  a 
commodious  road,  would  content 
them  as  to  any  arbitrary  increase 
of  our  tariff  of  transit.  Being-  of 
opinion,  my  lord,  that  this  point 
should  be  left  to  the  respective 
commissioners  of  demarcation,  1 
seized  your  idea  with  eagerness, 
and  obtained  the  necessary  consent 
in  order  to  insure  commerce  against 
any  new  rise  of  the  said  tariff,  and 
of  this  I  was  happy  to  give  your 
excellency  an  assurance  on  the  9th 
ult.,  verbally  and  in  writing. 

In  this  state  of  affairs.  Great 
Britain,  whom  from  my  childhood 
I  have  learnt  to  consider  as  our 
most  faithful  ally,  repulses  the 
wish  for  peace,  and  adjourns  the 
discussion  of  it  until  after  the 
2  B 
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result  of  an  armed  intervention  of 
France.  Even  fortresses  and 
places  which  revolt  could  not  lay 
hold  of,  and  which,,  consequently, 
remain  in  the  power  of  their  legiti¬ 
mate  sovereign,  are  to  be  wrested 
from  him  by  force  before  signing 
the  fact  which  can  alone  sanction 
the  cession. 

Certainly,  my  lord,  this  result 
is  deplorable,  but  I  have  at  least 
the  conviction  that,  in  order  to 
avert  it,  I  have  been  ready,  in  the 
name  of  my  august  sovereign,  to 
sacrifice  every  thing  except  the 
honour,  the  independence,  and  the 
sovereign  rights  of  that  magna¬ 
nimous  and  free  nation  whose 
interests  I  defend. 

I  request  your  excellency  to 
accept  the  renewed  assurance  of 
my  very  high  esteem  and  consi¬ 
deration. 

H.  De  Zuylen  De  Nyevelt. 
To  his  Excellency  Earl  Grey ,  fyc. 


Downing  Street,  Nov.  13,  1832. 

Monsieur  le  Baron, — I  have  this 
morning  had  the  honour  of  receiv¬ 
ing  your  excellency's  letter  of  yes¬ 
terday,  and  though  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  advantage  can  be 
derived  from  the  continuance  of  a 
correspondence  not  passing  through 
the  usual  official  channels,  there 
are  some  passages  in  your  excel¬ 
lency’s  letter  which  I  cannot  suffer 
to  pass  without  observation. 

Your  excellency  states  that  the 
project  of  the  cabinet  of  Prussia 
was  proposed  by  you  as  a  basis, 
not  of  a  negotiation,  but  a  treaty, 
which  you  were  prepared  immedi¬ 
ately  to  sign.  Tli is,  your  excel¬ 
lency  will  excuse  me  for  saying, 
appears  to  be  nothing  more  than 
an  objection  to  a  word.  The  Prus¬ 
sian  project  was  drawn  up  here  by 
certain  members  of  the  Conference, 
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and  transmitted  to  Berlin  without 
the  participation  or  knowledge  of 
the  British  government;  was  after¬ 
wards  proposed  by  the  Prussian 
plenipotentiary  at  the  Hague  to  the 
Netherlands’  government,  but  ne¬ 
ver  communicated  to  the  Confer¬ 
ence,  nor  officially  to  his  majesty’s 
secretary  of  state. 

A  copy  of  that  project  was  given 
to  me  by  your  excellency  on  the 
9th  instant,  and  on  examina¬ 
tion  it  is  found,  both  as  to  what  it 
omits  and  what  it  proposes,  ex¬ 
posed  to  many  serious  objections 
and  difficulties,  which  could  only 
be  removed  by  further  explanation 
and  discussion.  Though  your  ex¬ 
cellency,  therefore,  might  have 
been  prepared  to  subscribe  to  that 
project  as  the  basis  of  a  treaty,  it 
could  not  in  its  present  form  be 
accepted  without  the  consent  of 
the  Belgian  government,  nor  a- 
greed  to  by  this  government  with¬ 
out  many  material  alterations.  Was 
I  not,  then,  justified  in  saying 
that  the  proposal  made  to  me  on 
the  9th  instant  contained  nothing 
more  than  an  offer  to  accept  the 
project  of  the  Prussian  cabinet  as 
the  basis  of  negotiation,  and  that 
there  appeared  nothing  certain  in 
it  but  further  delay,  which  the 
present  state  of  affairs  would  no 
longer  admit  ? 

With  respect  to  the  amount  of 
duty  to  be  levied  on  the  navigation 
of  the  Scheldt,  it  is  true  that  your 
excellency  stated  that  you  had 
the  power  to  agree  to  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  duty  proposed  by  the  Ne¬ 
therlands’  government,  of  three 
florins  a-ton  to  a  lower  rate.  But 
your  excellency  never  specified  at 
what  rate  you  were  prepared  to  fix 
this  duty.  This,  therefore,  was 
in  itself  a  subject  of  further  discus¬ 
sion,  upon  which  no  agreement 
could  take  place  without  the  con- 
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currence  of  the  Belgian  govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  here  again,  upon  this 
single  point,  if  it  had  been  the 
only  one,  a  further  delay,  no  longer 
possible,  was  necessarily  required. 
I  must  here  observe,  that  if  the 
question  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Scheldt  has  been  treated  as  one 
affecting  the  European  powers,  it 
has  been  so  only  in  consequence  of 
the  claims  of  the  Belgian  govern¬ 
ment  having  been  founded  on  the 
treaty  of  Vienna,  by  which  the 
general  rights  respecting  the  na¬ 
vigation  of  that  river  have  been 
secured. 

Upon  the  transit  duty  through 
Limburg,  I  must  correct  a  misap¬ 
prehension  into  which  your  excel¬ 
lency  appears  to  have  fallen  as  to 
what  passed  with  relation  to  this 
matter  in  our  interview  of  the 

27th  inst.  I  certainly  never  in- 

* 

tended  to  admit  the  claim  of  the 
Netherlands’  government  to  levy 
such  a  duty.  I  knew  it  was  ex¬ 
pressly  precluded  by  the  11th 
article  of  the  treaty  of  the  15th 
of  November,  which  had  been  con¬ 
sented  to  by  all  the  Five  Powers. 
In  giving  up  those  portions  of 
Limburg  which  belonged  to  Bel¬ 
gium  previous  to  1790,  the  Bel¬ 
gian  government  deprived  itself 
of  an  uninterrupted  communi¬ 
cation  with  Germany  through 
its  own  territories.  The  right  of 
free  passage,  subject  only  to  bar¬ 
rier  duties  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  roads  through  that  part  of  the 
territory  which  was  henceforth  to 
belong  to  Holland,  with  a  route 
to  be  established  through  Sittardt, 
was  considered  as  a  part  of  the 
compensation  to  be  made  to  Bel¬ 
gium  for  the  advantage  of  which 
she  would  thus  be  deprived.  It 
was  impossible  for  me,  therefore, 
to  admit  the  claim  of  Holland, 
but,  anxious  to  find  the  means  of 


an  amicable  adjustment,  I  threw 
out,  not  as  a  proposition  which  I 
was  authorized  to  make,  but  as  a 
suggestion  of  my  own,  that  possi¬ 
bly  this  point  might  be  settled  by 
an  arrangement  for  a  new  route, 
to  be  made  to  the  south  of  Maes- 
tricht;  expressly  stating,  how¬ 
ever,  at  the  same  time,  that  this 
could  only  be  done  by  a  negotia¬ 
tion,  to  which  Belgium  must  be  a 
party,  and  for  which  time  was  no 
longer  left,  unless  the  citadel  of 
Antwerp  should  be  previously 
evacuated.  This  opinion  I  re¬ 
peated  still  more  positively  and 
distinctly,  supporting  it  by  reasons 
which  appeared  to  me  conclusive 
in  the  second  interview  which  I 
had  the  honour  of  having  with 
your  excellency  bn  the  9th  inst. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  on  the 
part  of  his  majesty's  government 
that  the  difficulties  have  arisen 
which  have  hitherto  prevented  a 
satisfactory  termination  of  these 
unhappy  differences.  It  has  been, 
during  a  negotiation  of  two  years, 
our  wish  to  bring  about  such  a 
conclusion.  The  same  desire 
still  continues,  and  will  be  acted 
upon  with  sincerity  and  good 
faith  whenever  an  opportunity 
shall  present  itself.  I  have,  like 
your  excellency,  been  educated  in 
a  belief  of  the  intimate  union  of 
interests  between  Great  Britain 
and  Holland,  and  look  anxiously 
for  the  moment  when  the  relations 
of  friendship,  so  essential  to  the 
prosperity  of  both,  shall  be  re-estab¬ 
lished  between  them.  Hitherto, 
I  am  compelled  to  say,  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  your  government  have 
not  appeared  to  correspond  with 
this  desire ;  nothing  but  proposi¬ 
tions,  declared  by  all  the  Five 
Powers,  up  to  the  1st  of  October 
last,  to  have  been  inadmissible, 
have  been  received,  till  at  last,  all 
2  B  2 
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hope  was  excluded  of  bringing  the 
government  of  the  Netherlands, 
by  the  ordinary  means  of  negotia¬ 
tion,  to  a  direct  agreement  with 
that  of  Belgium.' ” 

It  was  when  this  state  of  things 
liad  produced  the  necessity  of 
the  measures  in  which  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  France  are  now  engaged, 
that  a  new  proposition  has  been 
made,  which,  for  the  reasons  al¬ 
ready  given  to  your  excellency, 
cannot  be  deemed  sufficient  to  sus¬ 
pend  them.  I  am  therefore  com¬ 
pelled  again  to  state  to  your  excel¬ 
lency,  that  the  evacuation  of  the 
citadel  of  Antwerp  must  now  be 
considered  as  an  indispensable  pre¬ 
liminary  to  any  further  negotiation. 
But,  in  insisting  on  this  condition, 
I  must  repel  the  charge  of  requir¬ 
ing  any  sacrifice  of  the  honour  and 
independence  of  your  nation.  The 
honour  and  independence  of  Hol¬ 
land  are  dear  to  Great  Britain,  and 
in  making  the  demand  which  your 
excellency  so  positively  rejects, 
though  a  similar  demand  has,  at 
the  same  time,  been  made  on  the 
Belgian  government,  the  only  ob¬ 
ject  of  his  majesty’s  government  is 
to  obtain  a  satisfactory  security  for 
the  successful  prosecution  of  the 
work  of  peace,  to  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  which  its  endeavours  will 
still  be  earnestly  and  zealously 
directed. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  re¬ 
peating  to  your  excellency,  that 
though,  in  the  hope  of  its  leading 
to  a  satisfactory  result,  I  have  not 
objected  to  a  departure  from  the 
established  usage  in  the  discussion 
which  has  taken  place  between  us, 
it  would  be  more  convenient,  if 
your  excellency  should  wish  to 
make  any  further  communications, 
that  they  should  be  addressed  in 
the  usual  way  to  the  Foreign- 
office. 


I  beg  your  excellency  will  ac¬ 
cept  the  assurances  of  my  high 
esteem  and  consideration,  and  have 
the  honour  to  remain. 

Your  excellency’s  most  faithful 
and  most  obedient  servant, 

Grey. 

His  Excellency  the  Baron  de 
Nijevelt ,  8)C.  fyc. 


London ,  Nov.  14. 

My  Lord, — After  the  reflections 
by  which  your  excellency  begins 
and  terminates  the  letter  which 
you  did  me  the  honour  to  address 
to  me  yesterday,  the  13th  inst., 
I  think  it  right  not  to  delay  trans¬ 
mitting  a  detailed  answer.  My 
lord,  with  regard  to  your  pointing 
out  to  me  the  foreign-office,  as  the 
intermediate  channel  for  my  cor¬ 
respondence,  your  excellency  knows 
that  I  have  not  the  honour  to  be 
accredited  to  his  Britannic  majesty. 
My  powers  are  limited  to  treating 
with  the  Conference  acting  as  me¬ 
diators.  On  their  losing  that  cha¬ 
racter,  and  two  of  the  members 
who  compose  it  assuming  that  of 
belligerents,  those  powers,  in  order 
to  be  still  usefully  employed,  have 
need  of  a  kind  and  strong  aid  and 
co-operation  in  order  to  prevent 
their  forces  from  militating  against 
their  substance ;  and  where  can  I 
find  that  aid  and  co-operation  but 
in  the  statesman  who,  placed  in 
England  above  others,  regulates  at 
pleasure  the  mode  of  transacting 
business  ? 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that 
in  an  imminent  crisis,  1  could  do 
nothing  more  useful,  more  decisive, 
or  in  more  good  faith,  than  to  ad¬ 
dress  myself  at  once  to  the  chief 
of  the  British  government,  and  that 
with  so  much  the  more  confidence 
as  he  himself  had  promised  to 
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merge  the  difficulties  of  form  in 
the  superior  interest  of  peace. 

I  check  myself,  my  lord,  but  I 
do  not  wish  to  close  this  letter 
without  offering  to  your  lordship 
the  tribute  of  my  warmest  grati¬ 
tude  for  the  expressions  of  interest 
and  kindness  towards  my  country 
with  which  yours  abounds.  It 
was  at  an  epoch,  that  of  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  bases  of  separation  by 
the  king,  my  august  sovereign, 
when  1  heard  in  other  quarters  the 
same  language.  Then,  amongst 
councils  which  dictated  friendship, 
I  believed  that  the  citadel  of  Ant¬ 
werp  would  not  in  any  case  be  de¬ 
livered  up  until  after  the  entire 
adjustment  of  our  differences  with 
Belgium.  Since,  however,  these 
bases  have  remained  without  ful¬ 
filment,  I  have  only  met  with  cold¬ 
ness  and  indifference.  The  mea¬ 
sures  resorted  to  are  but  too  much 
in  unison  with  the  forgetfulness  of 
an  ancient  alliance  which  is  now 


sacrificed  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
day. 

God  grant,  my  lord,  that  the 
re-assuring  expressions  which  your 
excellency  has  addressed  to  me  may 
be  more  fertile  in  results,  and  that 
it  may  not  be  in  vain  that  the  first 
minister  of  king  William  IV. 
declares  that  the  honour  and  inde¬ 
pendence  of  my  country  are  dear  to 
him,  and  that  he  has  been  edu¬ 
cated,  like  myself,  in  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  an  intimate  union  of 
interest  between  Holland  and 
Great  Britain. 

My  lord,  I  have  faith  in  these 
words. 

1  request  your  lordship  to  accept 
a  new  assurance  of  the  very  high 
esteem  and  consideration  with 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
my  lord,  your  lordship's  very  hum¬ 
ble  and  very  obedient  servant, 

H.  DE  ZuYLEN  DE  NyEVELT. 
His  Excellency  Ike  Earl  Grey. 


Speech  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands. 


The  Hague ,  Oct.  15. 
Noble  and  mighty  Lords, 

During  the  last  months  of 
your  late  sitting,  a  strong  hope 
more  than  once  arose,  that,  by  the 
opening  of  the  present  session,  I 
might  be  able  to  communicate  to 
you  the  termination  of  the  weighty 
difficulties  in  which  our  beloved 
country  has  been  involved  for  up¬ 
wards  of  two  years,  in  consequence 
of  the  revolt  in  Belgium  ;  but  my 
reasonable  expectations  have  not 
been  fulfilled. 

The  moderation  evinced  by  the 
northern  Netherlands,  and  the  sa¬ 
crifices  which  I  myself  offered,  in¬ 
stead  of  leading  to  a  reasonable 
adjustment,  have  ultimately  only 


produced  an  augmentation  of  the 
demands  upon  us.  You  will  be 
convinced,  from  the  communica¬ 
tions  which  I  shall  lay  before  you, 
respecting  the  state  of  the  nego¬ 
tiations  on  my  part,  that  on  our 
side  we  have  gone  to  the  utmost 
bounds  of  condescension  which 
were  traced  by  the  very  existence 
and  the  honour  and  independence 
of  the  country.  In  the  meantime 
it  is  gratifying  to  me  that  I  am 
enabled  to  inform  you,  that  I  re¬ 
ceive  from  the  foreign  powers 
many  proofs  of  the  deep  interest 
they  take  in  our  affairs. 

It  is  not  less  gratifying  to  me, 
in  this  situation  of  affairs,  to  give 
to  the  assembly  the  assurance  that 
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our  means  of  defence,  on  the  whole 
extent  of  the  frontiers,  are  highly 
satisfactory  and  sufficient,  and  that 
the  state  of  the  land  and  sea  forces, 
whose  experience  and  discipline, 
as  well  as  their  persevering  cou¬ 
rage,  merit  the  highest  commen¬ 
dation,  answer  in  every  respect  the 
endeavours  which  are  unremitting¬ 
ly  employed  for  that  end. 

Should,  contrary  to  our  hopes, 
the  necessities  of  the  country  re¬ 
quire  a  still  greater  development 
of  force,  then  sufficient  means  are 
prepared  by  me  from  henceforth, 
with  a  full  confidence  in  the  dis¬ 
position  of  the  nation.  The  pro¬ 
vincial  and  local  authorities  have 
again  this  year,  with  order,  ma¬ 
nagement,  and  the  best  result, 
executed  the  labours  respecting 
the  calling  out  and  levyings  for 
the  national  militia  and  schutters. 
The  recruits  show  every  readiness 
to  join  their  brothers  in  arms. 
Every  one  of  them  emulates  the 
regular  force  in  a  faithful  discharge 
of  his  duty.  The  lot  of  the  fami¬ 
lies  of  the  defenders  of  the  country 
is  honourably  protected  and  sup¬ 
ported  ;  and  those  in  arms  are, 
moreover,  encouraged  by  liberal 
donations  of  the  inhabitants.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  extraordinary 
inland  equipments,  our  colonies  are 
provided  with  the  necessary  ship¬ 
ping  and  troops,  and  protection  is 
given  to  commerce  and  the  fish¬ 
eries.  In  the  transmarine  posses¬ 
sions  a  desirable  internal  order 
prevails.  The  more  economical 
establishment  which  we  have  been 
able  to  form  in  the  East  Indies, 
and  the  advancement  made  there 
in  agriculture  (the  beneficial  influ¬ 
ence  of  which  is  already  felt)  jus¬ 
tify  the  hope,  that  our  East-lndia 
possessions,  in  future,  will  open  a 
still  more  enlarged  source  for  trade 
and  prosperity.  Also  in  the  West- 


India  colonies  a  more  simplified 
form  of  government  has  lately 
been  introduced ;  the  saving  re¬ 
sulting  therefrom,  combined  with 
other  favourable  measures,  will 
immediately  lead  to  an  alleviation 
of  the  difficulties  which  there 
pressed  on  industry,  and  the  fur¬ 
ther  promotion  of  which  shall  be 
my  constant  endeavour. 

In  our  commerce  and  naviga¬ 
tion  there  is  observable  rather  an 
advance  than  decline.  Obstructed 
in  some  branches  by  the  force  of 
circumstances,  they  are,  by  the  en¬ 
terprise  of  our  merchants  and  ship¬ 
owners,  considerably  extended  in 
others.  We  thus  still  occupy, 
among  commercial  nations,  the  sta¬ 
tion  which  properly  belongs  to  us, 
and  which,  I  hope,  whatever  per¬ 
fidy  or  force  may  endeavour  to 
deprive  11s  of,  to  secure  to  my  be¬ 
loved  subjects  in  future. 

Agriculture  has  been  blessed  with 
an  abundant  harvest,  and  also  in 
many  other  branches  of  industry 
we  have  enjoyed  a  share  of  pros¬ 
perity,  which,  amidst  the  evils 
that  affect  our  country,  should  call 
forth  our  gratitude. 

I11  every  department  of  the  local 
administrations  there  has  been  a 
regular  course ;  and  the  several 
local  authorities  have  discharged 
their  duties  with  good  order  and 
correctness. 

The  state  of  our  sea  and  river 
works  is  satisfactory,  and  this  year 
we  have  experienced  no  particular 
misfortunes. 

Arts  and  sciences  flourish,  though 
the  present  state  of  affairs  is  so  un¬ 
favourable.  Education,  to  which 

everv  class  is  indebted  for  that 
* 

sense  of  true  liberty,  for  which  the 
Old  Netherlands  are  so  renowned, 
maintains  its  eminence. 

The  destructive  sickness  which 

has  attacked  nearly  the  whole  of 
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Europe*  and  from  which  we,  till 
within  a  few  months,  mercifully 
had  escaped,  has  at  length  pene¬ 
trated  this  kingdom.  The  sum 
total  of  the  attacked,  and  also  of 
those  who  have  fallen  victims, 
compared  with  that  of  other  coun¬ 
tries,  does  not  give  an  unfavourable 
view.  General,  provincial,  and 
local  measures,  planned  and  ma¬ 
naged  with  care,  and  supported  by 
the  diligence  of  the  medical  prac¬ 
titioners,  co-operate  as  much  as 
possible  to  check  and  palliate  the 
evil,  and  offer  an  encouraging 
prospect,  that,  with  the  blessing  of 
God,  the  pestilence  will  soon  dis¬ 
appear  from  amongstms. 

Many  weighty  points  of  legisla¬ 
tion  will  again  occupy  your  parti¬ 
cular  attention.  Several  projects 
for  modifying  the  civil  code,  are 
now  ready  to  be  submitted  to  your 
noble  mightinesses ;  and  I  cherish 
the  hope  that  the  entire  civil 
code  will  be  completed  in  the 
course  of  this  session.  Continuing 
in  the  course  already  adopted,  I 
shall  also,  within  a  short  time, 
bring  under  the  consideration  of 
your  noble  mightinesses  the  budget 
for  the  ensuing  year,  and  those 
measures  which  have  appeared 
most  effectual  to  meet  the  exigen¬ 
cies  of  the  state. 

For  the  extraordinary  expendi¬ 
ture  which  may  result  from  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  present  state  of 
affairs,  I  wish  again  to  use  those 
means,  which  before  were  approved 


of  by  your  high  mightinesses,  and 
received  so  fully  the  approbation 
of  those  interested,  that  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  forced  contributions  has 
soon  declined,  public  credit  is  im¬ 
proved,  and  the  treasury,  conduct¬ 
ed  with  order  and  economy,  has 
remained  in  such  a  state  as  to  ren¬ 
der  it  able  to  meet  all  demands. 

Heavy,  however,  are  the  bur¬ 
dens  which  the  nation  must  yet 
bear,  and  the  future  remains  still 
clouded ;  but  the  sense  of  honour 
and  patriotism,  which  unanimously 
pervades  the  whole  nation,  makes 
her  bear  those  burdens  with  a  uni¬ 
versal  good  will,  and  contribute 
with  enthusiasm  to  the  mainte¬ 
nance  and  protection  of  her  national 
character. 

Those  feelings,  noble  and  mighty 
lords,  must  give  us  confidence.  A 
nation  who  do  not  forget  the  glory 
of  their  ancestors,  and  who  render 
themselves  so  eminent  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  day  by  their  attachment  to 
law  and  good  order,  has  a  claim  to 
respect  from  foreign  countries.  In 
the  unanimity  of  the  people,  and 
in  the  justness  of  our  cause,  we 
find  the  strongest  support ;  and  by 
a  mutual  participation  in  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  the  state,  we  has^e  the 
firmest  hope  that,  with  full  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  Omnipotent  Ruler  of 
the  world,  in  proper  time,  we  shall 
be  enabled  to  let  our  fellow-coun¬ 
trymen  reap  the  fruit  of  the  noblest 
perseverance. 


Speech  of  the  King  of  the  Belgians. 

events  which  must  have  an  import-* 
Brussels  Tuesday ,  Nov.  15.  ant  effect  on  the  future  condition 
Gentlemen, — The  four  months  of  the  country, 
which  have  passed  since  the  close  Belgium  has  been  recognized  by 
of  the  last  session  have  produced  the  powers  of  Europe  in  succession* 
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and  the  national  Hag  admitted  into 
most  foreign  ports. 

My  union  with  the  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  king  of  the  French, 
whilst  it  has  brought  closer  the  ties 
which  connect  us  with  a  generous 
people,  has  afforded  a  fresh  occasion 
for  my  receiving  from  most  of  the 
Courts  of  Europe  proofs  of  amity 
and  wishes  for  the  consolidation 
and  prosperity  of  the  new  Belgian 
state. 

After  long  delays,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  have  been  less  prejudicial  to 
the  interests  of  the  country  than 
might  have  been  expected,  the  mo¬ 
ment  has  at  length  arrived  when  I 
have  the  happiness  of  responding 
to  the  wishes  of  the  chamber  and 
the  nation,  by  inducing  the  Powers 
who  guarantee  the  treaty  of  the 
15th  of  November  to  assure  its 
execution. 

The  Powers  were  convinced  that 
if  they  longer  abstained  from  hav¬ 
ing  recourse  to  coercive  measures, 
they  would  place  Belgium  in  the 
imminent  necessity  of  doing  justice 
to  herself,  and  they  did  not  wish 
to  incur  that  risk  of  a  general  war. 
Bound  by  a  formal  convention,  two 
of  them  are  pledged  to  commence  the 
immediate  evacuation  of  our  terri¬ 
tory.  The  united  fleets  of  France 
and  England  restrain  the  commerce 
of  Holland,  and,  if  these  means 
of  coercion  be  not  sufficient,  in  two 
days  a  French  army  will  come, 
without  disturbing  the  peace  of 
Europe,  to  prove  that  the  pledges 
given  were  not  vain  words. 

Such,  gentlemen,  are  the  results 
of  the  policy  hitherto  pursued  by 
the  government ;  it  is  with  con¬ 
fidence  that  I  will  cause  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  your  examination  the  ne¬ 
gotiations  which  have  produced 
these  results. 

The  solution  of  the  difficulties 
which  have  impeded  the  course  of 


the  government  will  permit  it  now, 
gentlemen,  to  apply  itself  more 
exclusively  to  the  administrative 
and  financial  ameliorations  which 
the  interest  of  the  country  requires. 

Already  the  organization  of  the 
judicial  power  has  completed  the 
political  constitution  of  the  state, 
and  placed  the  independence  of  the 
magistrates  on  definitive  bases. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  budget 
of  1833  will  be  submitted  to  you, 
there  will  be  placed  before  you  the 
accounts  of  1830  and  1831. 

The  second  part  of  the  loan 
which  you  authorized  has  been 
contracted  for  on  advantageous 
terms,  all  circumstances  being 
taken  into  consideration.  These 
circumstances,  common  in  almost 
all  the  countries  of  Europe,  have 
caused  an  increase  of  expenditure 
to  Belgium,  which  must  be  met  by 
a  corresponding  increase  of  bur¬ 
thens.  The  country  will  see  the 
propriety  of  submitting  to  necessary 
sacrifices,  when  it  casts  its  eves 
around,  and  observes,  that  not¬ 
withstanding  the  important  events 
which  have  occurred,  it  has  never 
existed  under  a  system  of  taxation 
as  moderate  and  light  as  the  pre¬ 
sent. 

If  the  execution  of  the  treaty  by 
the  Powers  who  have  declared 
themselves  the  guarantees  for  that 
purpose  should  prevent  our  young 
and  gallant  army  from  signalizing 
its  valour,  I  place  sufficient  reli¬ 
ance  on  its  devotion  to  feel  assured, 
that,  in  the  progress  of  the  events 
which  are  now  preparing  them¬ 
selves,  the  violation  of  the  territory 
by  the  enemy,  or  any  other  act  of 
aggression  against  Belgium,  would 
not  take  place  with  impunity. 

The  interests  of  the  army  are 
the  object  of  my  earnest  solicitude. 
It  is  still  difficult  to  fix  the  period 
for  disarming,  though  that  measure 
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has  now  become  more  probable.  A 
project  of  law,  relative  to  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  army  in  time  of 
peace,  will,  however,  be  submitted 
to  you.  Promotion,  pensions,  the 
allowances  for  active  service  and 
retirement,  will  also  be  the  subjects 
of  specific  laws. 

The  provincial  and  communal 
administration  has  been  left  in  a 
provisional  state,  which  enfeebles 
the  resources  of  the  nation,  and 
deprives  the  localities  of  many  of 
their  advantages  and  rights.  This 
will  be  one  of  the  most  important 
subjects  of  your  deliberations.  If 
the  duration  of  the  session  will 
permit  of  it,  I  will  also  direct  your 
attention  this  year  to  the  state  of 
public  instruction. 

Some  imperfections  have  been 
remarked  in  the  laws  relative  to  the 
civic  guard  and  the  militia.  The 
ameliorations  suggested  by  experi¬ 
ence  will  be  proposed  to  you.  Some 
parts  of  our  penal  legislation  will 
also  be  subjected  to  a  revision,  which 
will  place  them  in  harmony  with 
the  institutions  and  the  morality  of 
the  country. 

The  general  situation  of  the 
country  continues  to  be  satisfactory. 
The  result  has  proved  that  the  fears 
entertained  respecting  the  future 
condition  of  our  commerce  and  in¬ 


dustry  were  exaggerated.  I  am 
happy  to  have  it  in  my  power  to 
inform  you,  that  the  revenues  of 
the  state  for  the  current  year  ex¬ 
ceed  all  anticipations.  New  com¬ 
munications  have  been  opened  in 
the  interior,  and  others  are  in  pre¬ 
paration,  and  I  am  incessantly  oc¬ 
cupied  with  the  task  of  opening 
new  channels  of  trade,  and  ex¬ 
tending  our  foreign  commercial  re¬ 
lations. 

The  scourge  which  has  depopu¬ 
lated  other  countries  has  committed 
much  lighter  ravages  amongst  us. 
Administrative  foresight  may  in 
part  congratulate  itself  upon  this 
result. 

We  approximate  to  a  great  event, 
gentlemen.  The  enfranchisement 
of  our  territory  must  contribute  to 
strengthen  public  confidence;  but 
you  must  reflect  with  sorrow  that 
Belgium  whole  and  entire  has  not 
been  adopted  by  Europe.  When 
the  day  of  separation  shall  arrive, 
you  will  not  be  unmindful  of  the 
services  rendered  by  populations 
which  associated  themselves  with 
so  much  devotion  to  our  cause. 
They  have  not  ceased  to  occupy  my 
thoughts.  They  deserve  to  engross 
those  of  the  nation.  Belgium  may 
continue  to  be  the  country  of  their 
choice. 


Decree  of  the  King  of  Spain  Recalling  the  Ordinance  Excluding 
Fem  ales  from  the  Throne,  Dec.  31,  1832. 


The  following  declaration  is  from 
the  Madrid  Gazette .  Upon  the 
summons  of  the  queen,  the  high 
personages  whose  names  follow 
proceeded  to  the  palace  on  the  31st 
of  Dec.  and  there  Don  Francisco 
Fernandez  del  Pino,  minister  of 
justice,  drew  up  the  following 
attestation : 


“  1  certify  and  attest,  that  having 
been  summoned  by  command  of  the 
queen,  by  the  principal  secretary  of 
state,  president  of  the  council  of 
ministers,  to  present  myself  this 
day  in  the  chamber  of  the  king  our 
lord,  and  having  been  admitted 
into  his  royal  presence  at  noon, 
there  presented  themselves  with 
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me,  in  the  same  place,  likewise 
summoned  individually  by  royal 
command — the  cardinal  archbishop 
of  Toledo  ;  Don  Francisco  Castag- 
dos,  president  of  the  royal  council ; 
Don  Francisco  Zea  Bermudez, 
principal  secretary  of  state;  Don 
Joseph  de  la  Cruz,  minister  of 
war;  Don  Francisco  de  IJlloa,  mi¬ 
nister  of  the  marine ;  Don  Victo- 
riano  de  Encisna  y  Piedra,  minister 
of  the  finances ;  the  count  d’Ofalia, 
minister  of  the  general  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  kingdom ;  the  most 
ancient  councillors  of  state  at  Ma¬ 
drid,  count  de  Salaza,  Louis  Lopez 
Ballesteros,  and  marquis  de  Zam¬ 
brano  ;  the  permanent  deputation 
of  the  grandees,  consisting  of  the 
duke  de  Villa- Hermosa,  the  mar¬ 
quis  de  Ceralbo,  the  marquis  de 
Miraflores,  the  count  de  Cervellon, 
the  count  de  Persent,  the  marquis 
de  Alcagnices,  and  marquis  de 
Triza  ;  the  patriarch  of  the  Indies ; 
the  bishop  coadjutor  of  Madrid  ; 
the  commissary-general  of  Crusada  ; 
Don  Francisco  Marin,  and  Don 
Ignacio  Gil,  the  oldest  camaristes 
of  Castile  ;  Don  Ignacio  Omelrian 
y  Rourera,  dean  of  the  supreme 
council  of  the  Indies,  and  Don 
Francisco  Caro  y  Torquemada,  also 
camariste  of  the  Indies  ;  Don 
Angel-Fuertes,  dean  of  the  royal 
council  of  orders ;  Don  Filipe  de 
Cordova,  governor  of  the  supreme 
council  of  the  finances;  the  titulars 
of  Castile,  count  de  St.  Roman, 
marquis  de  Campo verde,  marquis 
de  la  Cuadra,  and  count  de  Ada- 
nero ;  the  deputation  of  the  king¬ 
doms,  composed  of  Don  Mathias 
Pazeja  y  Torres,  Don  Gonzales 
Nieto  Inigo  de  Inigo,  Don  Josef 
Ferrer,  Don  Juan  Pablo  Peres 
Caballero,  Don  Pedro  Vivero  y 
Moreo,  and  Don  Santiago  Lopez 
Reganion ;  Don  Estaban  IT urtado  de 
Mendoza  y  Ponce  de  Leone,  deputy 


at  court  for  the  province  of  Gui- 
puscoa ;  Don  Josef  Cariga ;  and 
Don  Simon  y  Barsal,  consul  of  the 
tribunal  of  commerce  of  Madrid ; 
and  in  the  presence  of  all,  his 
majesty  delivered  to  me  a  declara¬ 
tion,  written  entirely  by  his  own 
royal  hand,  which  he  commanded 
me  to  read,  as  I  did  in  a  loud  voice, 
in  order  that  all  might  hear  it,  and 
the  text  of  which  follows  * 

4f  My  royal  mind  having  been 
taken  by  surprise,  in  moments  of 
agony  to  which  I  had  been  brought 
by  a  serious  malady,  from  which 
the  divine  mercy  saved  me  in  a 
prodigious  manner,  I  signed  a 
decree  repealing  the  pragmatic 
sanction  of  the  29th  of  March, 
1830,  already  resolved  on  by  my 
august  father,  at  the  demand  of 
the  Cortes  of  1789;  for  re-establish¬ 
ing  the  regular  succession  to  the 
crown  of  Spain.  The  trouble  of  a 
situation  in  which  it  seemed  that 
life  was  about  to  abandon  me, 
would  clearly  indicate  the  absence 
of  deliberation  in  this  act,  if  its 
nature  and  effects  did  not  manifest 
it.  As  a  king,  I  could  not  destroy 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  the  re-establishment  of  which 
I  had  proclaimed ;  and,  as  a  father, 
I  could  not  of  my  own  free  will 
despoil  my  descendants  of  their 
august  and  legitimate  rights.  Dis¬ 
loyal  or  deluded  men  surrounded 
my  bed,  and  abusing  my  love  and 
that  of  my  dear  queen  for  my 
people,  augmented  her  affliction, 
and  added  to  the  painfulness  of  my 
situation,  by  asserting  that  the 
whole  kingdom  was  opposed  to  the 
observance  of  the  pragmatic  sanc¬ 
tion,  and  representing  to  me  that 
torrents  of  blood  would  flow,  and 
a  total  destruction  would  ensue,  if 
it  were  not  abolished.  This  atro¬ 
cious  declaration,  made  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  the  midst  of  which 
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it  became  a  more  sacred  duty  than 
ever  that  the  truth  should  be  told 
me  by  those  peculiarly  bound  to 
tell  it  to  me,  and  when  I  had 
neither  time  nor  faculties  to  verify 
what  they  asserted,  my  worn-out 
mind  in  a  state  of  consternation, 
and  the  little  remains  of  under¬ 
standing  left  to  me  completely  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  thinking  only  on  the 
peace  and  preservation  of  my 
people,  I  was  induced,  as  far  as  in 
me  lay,  as  I  have  said  in  that  decree, 
to  make  this  great  sacrifice  to  the 
tranquillity  of  the  Spanish  nation. 
Perfidy  completed  this  horrible  plot, 
commenced  in  seduction ;  and  cer¬ 
tificates  of  what  I  had  done  were 
spread  abroad  with  the  insertion  of 
the  decree,  the  seals  having  been 
faithlessly  broken,  which  I  had 
ordered  to  be  respected  till  after  my 
death.  Being  now  fully  made 
acquainted  with  the  falsities  by 
which  the  loyalty  of  my  beloved 
Spaniards  who  were  faithful  to  the 
descendants  of  their  kings,  were 
calumniated,  being  persuaded  that 
it  is  no  more  in  my  power  than  it 
is  my  wish  to  depart  from  the  im 
memorial  custom,  as  to  the  succession 
established  for  ages,  sanctioned  by 
the  law,  justified  by  illustrious 
heroines,  who  have  preceded  me 
on  the  throne,  and  solicited  by 
the  unanimous  voice  of  the  king¬ 
dom-free  from  the  influence  and 
constraint  of  those  disastrous  cir~ 
cum stances,  I  declare  solemnly, 
from  my  own  free  will,  and  by  my 
own  act,  that  the  decree  signed  by 
me  in  the  agonies  of  my  illness 


was  obtained  from  me  by  surprise, 
that  it  was  the  result  of  misrepre¬ 
sentations  with  which  my  mind 
was  assailed,  that  it  is  void  and  of 
no  effect,  being  contrary  to  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  monarchy 
and  to  the  obligations  imposed  upon 
me,  as  a  king  and  as  a  father,  to¬ 
wards  my  august  descendants. 

“  6  In  my  palace,  at  Madrid,  this 
31st  of  December,  1832.’ 

“  Having  finished  the  reading 
of  this  declaration,  I  returned  it 
into  the  royal  hands  of  his  majesty, 
who  repeating  that  it  was  his 
genuine  and  free-will,  signed  it  in 
the  presence  of  the  above-mentioned 
personages,  writing  at  the  bottom 
*  Fernando  ;  and  1  enquired  of  all 
who  were  present  if  they  were 
fully  acquainted  with  its  contents, 
and  all  of  them  having  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  the  act  was  com¬ 
plete.  His  majesty  then  ordered 
all  the  said  personages  to  retire, 
and  I  afterwards  deposited  this 
royal  declaration  in  the  secretariate 
confided  to  my  care,  in  the  archives 
of  which  it  remains. 

(i  And  in  order  that  in  all  time 
hereafter  it  may  have  its  full  force 
and  effect,  I  have  given  this  present 
attestation  at  Madrid,  the  said  31st 
of  December,  1832. 

Signed 

Francisco  Fernandez  Del 
Pino.” 

By  a  decree  signed  by  the  queen 
regent  of  Spain,  on  the  28th  of 
December,  the  count  d’Ofalia  has 
been  appointed  minister  of  the 
interior. 


Roman  States— Diplomatic  Correspondence, 

(No.  1.)  to  inform  Vour  excellency,  that  he 

Rome,  Sep .  7-  has  received  orders  from  his  court 

(( The  undersigned  has  the  honout  to  quit  Rome,  and  to  return  to  his 
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post  at  Florence.  The  undersigned 
is  at  the  same  time  instructed  to 
state  shortly  to  your  excellency  the 
motives  which  prompted  the  British 
government  to  order  him  to  Rome, 
and  the  reasons  why  he  is  now  in_ 
structed  to  leave  it.  The  British 
government  has  no  direct  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Roman  States, 
and  did  not  volunteer  an  interfer¬ 
ence  in  them.  It  was  originally 
invited  by  the  governments  of  Aus¬ 
tria  and  France  to  take  part  in  the 
negotiations  at  Rome,  and  it  yielded 
to  the  invitation  of  those  Powers, 
from  a  belief  that  its  good  offices 
united  to  theirs  might  he  useful  in 
bringing  about  an  amicable  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  differences  between  the 
Pope  and  his  subjects,  and  might 
thereby  remove  causes  of  future 
danger  to  the  peace  of  Europe. 
The  ministers  of  Prussia  and  Rus¬ 
sia  at  Rome  having  subsequently 
taken  part  in  the  negotiation,  the 
representatives  of  the  five  Powers 
were  not  long  at  a  loss,  either  to 
discover  the  main  defects  of  the 
system  of  Roman  administration,  or 
to  point  out  appropriate  remedies  ; 
and  in  May,  1831,  they  presented 
to  the  papal  government  a  memo¬ 
randum,  containing  suggestions  of 
improvements,  which  they  all  una- 
nimouslv  concurred  in  declaring 
indispensable  for  the  permanent 
tranquillity  of  the  Roman  states, 
and  which  appeared  to  the  British 
government  to  be  founded  in  jus¬ 
tice  and  reason.  More  than  four¬ 
teen  months  have  now  elapsed  since 
the  memorandum  was  given  in, 
and  not  one  of  the  recommend¬ 
ations  which  it  contains  has  been 
fully  adopted  and  carried  into  ex¬ 
ecution  by  the  papal  government; 
for  even  the  edicts  which  have  been 
either  prepared  or  published,  and 
which  profess  to  carry  some  of  these 
recommendations  into  effect,  differ 


essentially  from  the  measures  re¬ 
commended  in  the  memorandum. 
The  consequence  of  this  state  of 
things  has  been  that  which  it  was 
natural  to  expect.  The  papal  go¬ 
vernment  having  taken  no  effectual 
steps  to  remedy  the  defect  which 
had  created  the  discontent,  that 
discontent  has  been  increased  by 
the  disappointment  of  hopes  which 
the  negotiations  at  Rome  were  cal¬ 
culated  to  excite,  and  thus,  after 
the  five  Powers  have  for  more  than 
a  year  been  occupied  in  restoring 
tranquillity  in  the  Roman  states, 
the  prospect  of  voluntary  obedience 
by  the  population  to  the  authority 
of  the  sovereign  seems  not  to  be 
nearer  than  it  was  when  the  nego¬ 
tiations  first  commenced.  The 
court  of  Rome  appears  to  rely  upon 
the  temporary  presence  of  foreign 
troops,  and  upon  the  expected  ser¬ 
vice  of  an  auxiliary  Swiss  force,  for 
the  maintenance  of  order  in  its 
territories.  But  foreign  occupation 
cannot  be  indefinitely  prolonged; 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  any  Swiss 
force  of  such  an  amount  as  could 
be  maintained  by  the  financial 
means  of  the  Roman  government 
could  be  capable  of  suppressing  the 
discontent  of  a  whole  population  ; 
and  even  if  tranquillity  could  be 
restored  by  such  means,  it  could 
not  be  considered  to  be  permanently 
re-established,  nor  would  such  a 
condition  of  things  be  the  kind  of 
pacification  which  the  British  go¬ 
vernment  intended  to  be  a  party 
in  endeavouring  to  bring  about. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the 
undersigned  is  instructed  to  declare 
that  the  British  government  no 
longer  entertains  any  hope  of  being 
able  to  effect  any  good  in  this  mat¬ 
ter,  and  that  as  no  advantage  is  to 
be  expected  from  the  further  stay 
of  the  undersigned  at  Rome,  he  is 
grdered  to  return  to  his  post  at 
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Florence.  The  undersigned  is  at 
the  same  time  instructed  to  express 
the  deep  regret  of  his  court,  that  all 
its  endeavours  during  the  last  year 
and  a  half,  to  co-operate  in  re¬ 
establishing  tranquillity  in  Italy, 
have  proved  abortive.  The  British 
government  foresees  that  if  the 
present  system  is  persevered  in, 
fresh  disturbances  must  take  place 
in  the  Papal  States,  of  a  character 
progressively  more  and  more  serious, 
and  that  out  of  these  disturbances 
may  spring  complications  dangerous 
to  the  peace  of  Europe.  Should 
these  anticipations  unfortunately 
be  realized.  Great  Britain  will  at 
least  stand  acquitted  of  all  respons¬ 
ibility  for  evils  created  by  the  re¬ 
jection  of  counsels  which  the  Bri¬ 
tish  government  has  urged  with  so 
much  earnestness  and  perseverance. 
The  undersigned  avails  himself 
with  eagerness  to  offer  his  excel¬ 
lency  the  assurance,  &c. 

aG.  H.  Seymour.” 


Directed  to  each  of  the  ambas¬ 
sadors  composing  the  political  Con¬ 
ference  at  Rome.] 


(No.  2.) 

Copy  of  a  Note  from  the  Count 
de  Lutzow  to  Mr.  G.  A.  Sey¬ 
mour. 

“  Rome ,  Sept.  12,  1832. 
“  The  undersigned  ambassador  of 
his  imperial  and  royal  apostolical 
majesty  has  received  the  note  which 
Mr.  Seymour,  resident  minister  of 
his  Britannic  majesty  at  the  court 
of  Tuscany,  has  done  him  the 
honour  of  addressing  to  him,  under 
date  of  the  7th  inst.,  and  in  which 
he  informs  him  that  the  orders  of 
his  Court  oblige  him  to  quit  Rome, 
and  to  return  to  his  post  at  Flo¬ 
rence.  The  undersigned  would 
doubly  regret  this  communication, 
from  the  motives  assigned,  which 


must  have  led  to  it,  if  he  were  not 
now  called  upon  to  reply,  without 
reserve,  and  in  a  corresponding 
manner,  to  the  explanations  con¬ 
tained  in  Mr.  Seymour's  note. 

“  On  the  14th  of  Julv  last,  the 
ambassador  extraordinary  of  his 
Britannic  majesty  at  the  Court  of 
Vienna,  transmitted  to  the  prince 
chancellor  of  the  Court  and  state, 
a  note,  in  which  his  excellency 
communicated  to  him  the  recall  of 
Mr.  Seymour  from  Rome.  This 
announcement  contained  likewise 
a  detailed  exposition  of  the  reasons 
which  induced  the  cabinet  of  St. 
James’s  no  longer  to  take  a  direct 
part  in  Roman  affairs.  His  majesty 
the  emperor  and  king,  upon  his  re¬ 
turn  from  the  journey  he  had  made 
into  the  Tyrol,commanded his  minis¬ 
ter  to  reply  to  this  communication, 
by  expressing  his  sincere  regret, 
and  by  explanations  of  the  most 
frank  and  explicit  character,  such 
as  his  majesty  was  desirous  of  put¬ 
ting  in  the  possession  of  a  cabinet, 
whose  principal  and  most  perma¬ 
nent  political  interests  are  so  inti¬ 
mately  blended  with  those  of  his 
empire. 

“  The  undersigned  has  received 
from  his  august  Court  a  communi¬ 
cation  of  the  note  addressed  in 
reply  to  his  excellency  sir  Frederick 
Lamb,  and  as  he  had  been  led  to 
think,  from  the  official  note  which 
the  English  minister  did  him  the 
honour  to  address  to  him  on  the 
7th  of  September,  that  he  seemed 
to  be  ignorant  of  the  existence  of 
such  a  document,  and  consequently 
of  the  reasons  and  principles  which 
have  actuated  the  Court  of  Vienna, 
and  which  have  also  guided  it  in 
this  affair,  he  takes  the  opportunity 
of  furnishing  him  with  the  sub¬ 
joined  copy. 

“  The  undersigned  begs  Mr.  Sey¬ 
mour  will  have  the  goodness  to 
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consider  it  as  a  reply  to  his  com¬ 
munication  ;  and  it  would  savour 
of  arrogance  on  the  part  of  the 
undersigned  to  presume  to  reply  in 
a  more  conclusive  manner,  to  over¬ 
tures  which  owe  their  origin  to  the 
same  decision  which  has  been 
come  to  by  the  cabinet  of  St.  James's, 
and  to  the  same  directions  which 
were  addressed  to  the  ambassador  of  1 
his  Britannic  majesty  at  the  Court 
of  his  imperial  and  royal  apostolic 
majesty.  Whatever  can  tend  to 
establish  the  truth  in  pure  simpli¬ 
city  is  to  be  found  in  the  note  of 
his  highness  the  prince  chancellor, 
and  the  facts  stated  are  supported 
by  official  acts  alone,  and  unim¬ 
peachable  guarantees,  which  can  be 
justified  by  an  appeal  to  the  truth 
of  liistorv. 

“  The  question  respecting  the 
memorandum  of  1 831  is  there  eluci¬ 
dated,  and  the  validity  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  which  decided  the  Pope  to 
reject  some  of  the  measures  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Conference  of  1831 
cannot  but  be  admitted  to  be  power¬ 
ful.  Subsequent  experience  author¬ 
izes  an  impartial  judge  of  them 
to  ascribe  to  them  a  real  and  prac¬ 
tical  value. 

“  The  situation  of  the  respective 
positions  not  having  experienced 
any  unfavourable  alteration  since 
the  period  when  the  note  hereto 
annexed  was  delivered,  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  his  holiness  being  more¬ 
over  fully  determined  to  follow  the 
advice  which  the  friendly  Powers, 
interested  in  his  consolidation,  had 
simffested  to  him,  as  it  is  also  to 
fulfil  scrupulously  the  engagements 
which  the  sovereign  pontiff,  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  necessity  of  a  per¬ 
fect  and  lasting  union  between  the 
interests  of  the  throne  and  those  of 
the  nation,  had  freely  contracted 
in  the  face  of  Europe  on  his  acces¬ 
sion  to  the  throne,  the  undersigned 
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cannot  participate  in  the  apprehen¬ 
sion  expressed  in  the  note  of  the 
English  minister  ;  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  people,  following  hence¬ 
forward  only  the  innate  and  habi¬ 
tual  sense  of  what  is  truly  useful 
and  profitable  to  them,  will  know 
how  to  repel  the  perfidious  counsels 
of  a  faction  inimical  to  all  thrones, 
and  which  has  assuredly  not  occu¬ 
pied  itself  hitherto  with  what  is 
understood  under  the  phrase  hap¬ 
piness  cf  the  people.'  From  that 
period  everything  leads  to  the  con¬ 
viction,  that  order  will  revive  when 
this  occult  power,  banished  as  it  is 
from  the  councils  of  all  kings,  shall 
be  as  justly  appreciated  by  the 
people  whom  it  is  desirous  to  seduce 
into  revolt,  qualified  now  by  differ¬ 
ences  with  the  sovereign.  Nothing 
will  then  prevent  the  holy  father 
from  pursuing,  in  his  turn,  the 
regeneration  of  his  states,  and  from 
removing  thereby  every  subject  of 
collision  and  complication,  which 
all  princes,  as  well  as  private  indi¬ 
viduals  and  chiefs  of  government, 
have  it  equally  at  heart  to  avoid. 

“  The  undersigned  seizes  this 
opportunity.  &c. 


(No.  3.) 

Copy  of  a  Note  addressed  by 
his  Highness  Prince  de  Met- 
ternich  io  his  Excellency 
Sir  Frederick  Lamb,  ambas¬ 
sador  from  his  Britannic 
Majesty  to  his  Imperial  and 
Royal  Apostolic  Majesty. 

“  Baden ,  July  28. 

“  The  undersigned  chancellor  of 
court  and  state  has  received  the 
note  which  his  excellency  the  am¬ 
bassador  of  his  Britannic  majesty 
did  him  the  honour  to  address  to 
him  on  the  14th  inst. 

“  Conceiving  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
bring  it  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
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emperor,  his  imperial  majesty  lias 
commanded  him  to  reply  to  it,  by 
entering,  on  the  subject  of  the 
position  of  affairs  in  the  pontifical 
states,  into  the  most  complete  and 
frank  explanations,  such  as  are 
claimed  by  the  ancient  relations  of 
cordiality  and  confidence,  which  his 
majesty  has  always  set  the  highest 
value  on  keeping  up  with  his  inti¬ 
mate  friend  and  ally,  the  king  of 
Great  Britain.  He  regards  this 
course  as  the  surest,  and  in  order 
to  destroy  an  opinion  which  he  has 
with  pain  perceived  that  the  Bri¬ 
tish  cabinet  appears  to  have  adopted, 

and  which  would  tend  to  lav  to  the 

* 

account  of  Austria  the  dangers 
which  may  threaten  the  future 
tranquillity  of  Italy,  hut  which,  in 
fact,  proceed  solely  from  the  un¬ 
fortunate  circumstances  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  period,  and  from  the  assiduous 
efforts  of  a  faction  inimical  to 
order  and  public  repose  ;  whilst  the 
Austrian  cabinet  employs  all  its 
care  and  unremitted  exertions  to 
divert  these  very  dangers. 

“  The  paper,  to  which  the  present 
note  is  a  reply,  traces  back  as  far 
as  the  opening  of  the  Conference 
between  the  representatives  of  the 
great  Powers  assembled  at  Rome 
in  the  spring  of  1831,  The  un¬ 
dersigned  will  take  up  from  the 
same  period  the  series  of  facts  stated 
in  the  documents  now  before  him  ; 
and  he  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
expounding  from  thence  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  have  guided  the  course 
of  Austria,  and  which,  at  this 
very  time,  determine  her  attitude, 
in  respect  to  the  affair  under  con¬ 
sideration. 

e<  The  object  of  the  Conference 
formed  at  Rome,  after  the  entry  of 
the  Austrian  troops  into  the  Lega¬ 
tions,  in  the  month  of  March,  1831, 
between  the  ambassadors  of  Austria 
and  France,  and  the  ministers  of 


Prussia  and  Russia,  with  the  con^ 
currence  of  an  envoy  from  the 
English  government,  was  clearly 
defined  at  the  time  by  the  Austrian 
cabinet ;  it  was  f  to  submit  the 
term  of  the  foreign  troops  remain¬ 
ing  in  Ancona  and  Bologna  to  the 
better  judgment  of  the  assembled 
representatives  of  the  five  Courts, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Pontifical 
government/ 

“  The  ameliorations  in  the  admi¬ 
nistration  of  the  Roman  States,  to 
which  the  holy  father  had  shown 
himself  disposed  by  antecedent 
declarations,  being  one  of  the 
means  of  assuring  public  tranquil¬ 
lity,  after  the  retreat  of  the  Aus¬ 
trian  troops,  had  also  been  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  representatives  of 
the  Powers,  with  the  view  of  their 
coming  to  an  understanding  on  this 
point  with  his  holiness’s  govern¬ 
ment.  But  the  Austrian  cabinet, 
though  prepared  to  concur  in  this 
object  by  the  way  of  advice,  has 
never  recognized  the  right  of  im¬ 
posing  anything  on  the  holy  father, 
and  has  invariably  placed  limits  to 
his  participation,  traced  by  the  re¬ 
spect  due  to  the  independence  of 
this  sovereign. 

“  The  Austrian  ambassador,  de¬ 
ferring  to  the  opinion  of  his  col¬ 
leagues,  transmitted,  conjointly 
with  them,  the  memorandum  of 
the  21st  of  May,  to  the  Cardinal 
Secretary  of  State. 

ef  The  Austrian  cabinet  testified 
its  satisfaction,  that,  by  the  memo¬ 
randum,  communications  between 
the  Conference  and  the  Pontifical 
government  were  opened  on  the 
subject  of  the  ameliorations  which, 
after  the  intentions  manifested  by 
the  holy  father,  must  take  place  in 
the  administration  of  the  Roman 
States ;  but,  abstaining  from  enter¬ 
ing  into  any  details  on  this  subject, 
it  was  of  opinion  that  ‘  it  was  at 
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Rome  that  these  matters  ought  to 
be  maturely  examined,  elaborated, 
and  resolved  upon,  in  order  that 
a  really  practical  result  might  be 
obtained.’ 

“  The  pontifical  government  not 
making  an  explicit  reply  to  the 
memorandum,  and  having  restricted 
itself  in  its  notes  to  the  ambassador 
of  France  of  the  5th  of  June,  and 
to  the  ambassador  of  Austria  dated 
the  same  month,  to  declaring  the 
principal  bases  of  the  new  institu¬ 
tions  it  was  preparing,  count  St. 
Aulaire  insisted,  in  his  reply  of  the 
7th  of  June,  upon  a  larger  extension 
being  given  to  those  institutions, 
conformably  to  the  contents  of  the 
memorandum,  and  count  Lutzow 
explained  himself  to  the  same  ef¬ 
fect  in  his  note  of  the  27th  of  the 
said  month.  This  note  places  be¬ 
yond  doubt  the  good  faith  of  this 
ambassador,  in  supporting  the 
points  recommended  in  the  memo¬ 
randum. 

“  But  the  replies  of  the  cardinal 
secretarv  of  state,  addressed  to  the 
two  ambassadors  on  the  3rd  of 
July,  discovered  the  determination 
of  the  Court  of  Rome  not  to  pledge 
itself  to  ulterior  concessions.  It 
consented  to  the  evacuation  of  Bo¬ 
logna  bv  the  Austrian  garrison ; 
and  the  English  envoy,  sir  Brook 

O  J  ' 

Taylor,  quitted  Rome  when,  in  the 
sequel  of  this  measure,  every  sub¬ 
ject  of  complication  between  Aus¬ 
tria  and  France  appeared  to  be 
removed.  Meanwhile  the  holy 
father  published  successively  the 
legislative  dispositions  he  had  an¬ 
nounced.  They  were  repelled  by 
that  part  of  the  population  of  the 
Legations,  whose  manifest  object 
was  to  withdraw  those  countries 
entirely  from  the  pontifical  rule, 
and  who,  with  that  view,  conti¬ 
nued  in  a  state  of  insurrection 


against  the  Holy  See,  regarding, 
no  doubt,  this  position  as  a  means 
of  attaining  their  end.  But  most 
of  the  objects  recommended  in  the 
memorandums  were  accomplished 
on  the  part  of  the  Pontifical  go¬ 
vernment,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
following  comparative  table:-— 

“  The  holy  father  refused  only 
two  principal  points— 

“  1.  The  admission  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  popular  election,  as  a  basis 
of  the  communal  and  provincial 
councils. 

“  2.  The  formation  of  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  state,  composed  of  lay  per¬ 
sons,  besides  the  sacred  college,  or 
rather  in  opposition  to  it. 

“It  belonged  not  undoubtedly 
to  Austria,  nor  to  any  other  power, 
to  dictate  the  law  to  the  sovereign 
pontiff,  particularly  respecting  mat¬ 
ters,  which,  being  out  of  the  sphere 
of  administrative  ameliorations,  on 
which  it  was  allowable  to  give 
advice  to  his  holiness,  related  essen¬ 
tially  to  the  form  of  his  govern¬ 
ment,  and  tended  to  create  a  new 
power  in  the  state.  The  Austrian 
cabinet  was  bound  to  yield  on  this 
point  to  the  legitimate  resistance 
of  the  Pope,  as  well  as  to  the  una¬ 
nimous  protests  of  the  other  go¬ 
vernments  of  Italy,  which  perceive 
in  such  concessions  as  these,  an 
imminent  danger  to  the  tranquil¬ 
lity  of  their  states,  to  whose  insti¬ 
tutions  the  principle  of  popular 
election  is  altogether  alien.  More- 
over,  he  had  himself  acquired  by 
the  most  positive  facts  which  have 
been  communicated  to  the  British 
government,  the  complete  and  tho¬ 
rough  conviction  that  the  conces- 
sions  demanded  by  the  malcontents 
were  even  in  their  own  eyes,  but 
arms  wherewith  to  attack  the  Pon¬ 
tifical  government,  whose  very  ex¬ 
istence  they  wished  to  destroy,  and 
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the  means  of  exciting  and  con¬ 
stantly  keeping  up  troubles  in  this 
state. 

“  The  whole  of  the  laws  and 
institutions  'published  by  the  holy 
father,  at  length  received  the 
solemn  and  unequivocal  suffrages 
of  the  great  Powers  present  at 
Rome,  by  the  notes  which  they 
addressed  to  the  cardinal  secretary 
of  state,  on  the  12th  of  January 
last  at  the  moment  when  the  mea¬ 
sures  taken  by  his  holiness  to 
recall  to  obedience  the  refractory 
provinces  were  announced  to  them 
The  official  acts  in  reply  to  the 
circular  note  of  the  11th  of  Janu¬ 
ary  have  thus  a  synallagmatic al 
character,  to  the  validity  of  which 
we  are  not  certainly  to  oppose  that 
of  the  official  advice  which  the 
same  diplomatic  personages  addres¬ 
sed  to  the  court  of  Rome  in  the 
memorandum  of  the  21st  of  May 
preceding. 

“  The  events  which  followed 
are  well  known.  Since  the  re¬ 
entry  of  the  imperial  troops  into 
the  Legations,  and  the  forcible  oc¬ 
cupation  of  Ancona  by  the  French, 
the  Austrian  cabinet  has  perceived 
the  value  of  the  opinion  expressed 
by  the  Pontifical  government,  that 
every  new  concession  granted  by 
that  government,  either  to  the  de¬ 
mands  of  its  malcontent  subjects, 
or  to  the  request  of  a  foreign  nation 
by  a  diplomatic  channel,  would  be 
derogatory  to  the  independence  of 
the  sovereign,  from  whom  it  would 
be,  in  appearance  at  least,  extorted 
by  force  of  arms ;  and  that  in  the 
fact  of  concessions  founded  upon 
the  armed  intervention  of  foreign¬ 
ers,  the  factious  would  find  a  pre¬ 
cedent,  of  which  they  would  not 
fail  to  avail  themselves  to  obtain 
new  concessions  bv  means  of  an 

V 

appeal  to  foreigners. 

“  This  mode  of  viewing  things 

Vol.  LXXIV. 


was  frankly  communicated  to  the 
French  government,  and  to  that  of 
Great  Britain,  as  well  as  the  con¬ 
cessions  to  which  allusion  has  been 
made,  as  dangerous  to  the  rest  of 
Italy,  and  as  the  unfailing  source 
of  permanent  troubles  in  the  state 
where  they  may  be  admitted. 
Penetrated  with  this  conviction, 
the  emperor  could  not  in  conscience 
hold  a  different  language  to  the 
holy  father. 

“But  his  imperial  majesty  did 
not  at  the  same  time  cease  to  urge, 
in  a  most  pressing  manner,  the 
sovereign  pontiff,  not  only  to  main¬ 
tain,  in  complete  execution,  the 
legislative  dispositions  already  pub¬ 
lished,  but  also  to  give  to  those 
dispositions  a  character  of  stability 
which  should  place  them  beyond 
the  risk  of  future  changes,  without 
preventing  useful  improvements. 
The  proofs  of  the  solicitude  of  the 
Austrian  cabinet  on  this  head  have 
been  placed  before  the  British  ca¬ 
binet.  But  the  interest  which 
Austria  feels  in  wishing  all  just 
subjects  of  discontent  in  the  ponti¬ 
fical  states  to  be  put  an  end  to  has 
not  stopped  here.  The  most  earn¬ 
est  recommendation  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  best  possible  order 
in  the  different  branches  of  the 
administration  have  not  been  spared 
to  the  Roman  government,  and 
experienced  Austrian  functiona¬ 
ries,  who  were  well  acquainted 
with  Italy,  were  placed  at  its  dis¬ 
posal,  in  order  to  aid  in  introduc¬ 
ing  all  practicable  ameliorations  in 
the  difficult  circumstances  in  which 
it  is  placed,  and  which  have  been 
occasioned  principally  by  the  trou¬ 
bles  perpetuated  for  the  last  eight¬ 
een  months  in  a  considerable  part 
of  its  provinces. 

“  Such  is  the  manner  in  which 
Austria  undertook  to  exercise  the 

influence  which  the  upright  and 
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disinterested  character  of  its  coun¬ 
cils  procured  for  her  at  the  Court  of 
Rome.  Repelling,  as  far  as  himself 
was  concerned,  all  territorial  ag¬ 
grandizement,  firmly  resolved  to 
maintain,  in  concert  with  his  allies, 
the  state  of  possession  as  established 
by  treaties  in  the  Italian  peninsula, 
and  particularly  the  integrity  of 
the  Holy  See,  the  emperor  is 
determined  to  oppose  whatever 
would  tend  to  subvert  the  temporal 
sovereignty  of  the  Holy  See,  or  to 
detach  from  it  any  of  its  provinces. 

“  His  imperial  majesty  entertains 
a  perfect  conviction,  that  the  con¬ 
cessions  proposed  to  change  the  form 
of  the  pontifical  government,  have 
no  other  worth,  in  the  estimation  of 
those  by  whom  they  are  demanded, 
than  that  of  a  means  to  reach  their 
real  end,  —  that  of  withdrawing 
themselves  entirely  from  the  Holy 
See ;  and  that  these  concessions 
cannot  have  any  other  result  than 
to  lead  to  new  pretensions  and 
fresh  troubles.  It  is,  therefore,  out 
of  regard  to  the  repose  of  Italy 
that  the  emperor  deems  himself 
bound  to  refuse  his  support  to  these 
demands ;  and  it  is  thus,  that, 
obeying  the  voice  of  his  conscience, 
he  serves  truly  the  cause  of  gene¬ 
ral  peace,  which  is  the  object  of 
his  wishes  and  constant  solicitude. 
Rendering  full  justice  to  the  dispo¬ 
sitions  which  the  French  govern¬ 
ment,  guided  by  motives  of  self- 
preservation,  manifests  in  this 
respect,  the  Austrian  cabinet  re¬ 
signs  itself  also  to  the  confidence 
that  it  will  be  always  easy  to  arrive 
at  an  understanding  which  will  get 
rid  of  any  difficulties  that  may 
present  themselves  in  the  course  of 
events;  and  it  entertains,  conse¬ 
quently,  no  apprehensions  of  a 
serious  complication,  which  should 
take  its  rise  in  the  administrative 
measures  of  a  third  and  independ¬ 


ent  state.  But,  strong  in  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  his  sentiments,  at  once 
pacific,  just,  and  conciliatory,  the 
emperor  cherishes,  at  the  same 
time,  the  intimate  persuasion  of 
finding,  in  all  cases,  his  Britannic 
majesty  disposed,  like  himself,  to 
maintain  and  strengthen  the  indis¬ 
soluble  bonds  of  amity  and  alliance 
which  have  united  for  so  long  a 
period  the  two  monarchs,  and  to 
which  rectitude  of  principles,  and 
identity  of  views  and  interests, 
serve  on  both  sides  as  a  guarantee. 

“  The  undersigned  requests  the 
ambassador  to  bring  the  contents 
of  this  reply  to  the  knowledge  of 
his  government,  and  eagerly  seizes 
the  opportunity/1  &c.  &c. 


(No.  4.) 

Note  of  Mr.  Seymour  io  the 

Count  de  Lutzow. 

“Rome,  Sept.  19. 

“  The  undersigned  begs  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  receipt  of  the  note 
of  the  12th,  which  the  count  de 
Lutzow,  ambassador  extraordinary 
of  his  imperial  and  royal  apostolic 
majesty,  has  returned  to  the  com¬ 
munication  which  he  had  the 
honour  of  addressing  to  his  excel¬ 
lency  on  the  7th  inst.  The  note 
from  his  highness  prince  Metter- 
nich  to  sir  F.  Lamb,  which  count 
de  Lutzow  has  had  the  kindness 
to  communicate  to  the  undersigned, 
was  already  in  his  possession,  and 
having  been  received  in  London 
some  days  before  the  departure  of 
the  messenger  who  was  the  bearer  of 
instructions  for  his  quitting  Rome, 
the  undersigned  is  obliged  to  infer 
that  the  observations  contained  in 
this  paper  have  not  appeared  to  his 
majesty's  government  to  be  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  alter  the  views  they 
had  taken  of  the  state  of  Roman 
affairs.  The  undersigned,  as  at 
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present  instructed,  believes  that  his 
majesty's  government  still  enter¬ 
tains  the  opinion  that  the  amelior¬ 
ations  introduced  by  the  Pope 
since  the  Conferences  of  the  last 
year  are  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
correspond  satisfactorily  either  with 
the  suggestions  which  were  con¬ 
jointly  made  to  his  holiness,  by  the 
representatives  of  the  great  Powers, 
in  May,  1831,  or  with  the  expect¬ 
ations  which  were  held  out  towards 
the  same  period  to  the  subjects  of 
the  Pope,  in  the  name  of  their 
sovereign.  His  majesty’s  govern¬ 
ment  is  unquestionably  aware,  that 
among  the  subjects  of  his  holiness 
there  are  to  be  found  those  who 
belong  to  the  dangerous  faction 
to  which  count  Lutzow’s  note 
refers,  those,  namely,  who  would 
remain  dissatisfied  with  any  amount 
of  concessions  which  might  be 
obtained  for  them ;  but  the  fact 
does  not  alter  their  opinion  that 
the  wishes  of  a  much  larger  and 
more  reasonable  proportion  of  the 
Roman  population  might  be  com¬ 
plied  with,  with  signal  advantage 
both  to  the  subjects  and  to  the 
government  of  Rome.  A  separa¬ 
tion  would  be  thus  effected  among 
the  parties  of  the  discontented,  and 
while  one  class  would  become  bound 
by  fresh  ties  to  their  sovereign,  the 
other  would  be  rendered  powerless 
by  the  injustice  of  its  demands. 
With  these  and  similar  views,  his 
majesty’s  government  have  been, 
tip  to  the  present  time,  disposed  to 
continue  their  good  offices  in  as¬ 


sisting  to  adjust  the  difficulties  with 
which  the  affairs  of  the  papal  do¬ 
minions  are  beset ;  but  although 
no  doubt  can  be  entertained  that 
the  same  ulterior  views  with  re¬ 
gard  to  these  states  is  sought  for 
by  all  the  great  Powers,  a  difference 
of  opinion  appears  unquestionably 
to  exist  as  to  the  means  by  which 
the  end  is  to  be  obtained.  Time 
will  not  fail  to  show  the  fallacy  or 
correctness  of  the  view  taken  of 
Roman  affairs,  and  their  conse¬ 
quences  by  his  majesty’s  govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  undersigned  can 
only  assure  count  Lutzow  of  the 
pleasure  which  he  shall  experience 
in  finding  that  his  gloomy  fore¬ 
bodings  have  not  been  realized. 
He  begs,  at  the  same  time,  to  avail 
himself  of  perhaps  the  last  oppor¬ 
tunity  he  may  have  of  addressing 
count  Lutzow  for  the  purpose  of 
expressing  to  his  excellency  his 
conviction  that  the  dangers  to 
which  it  has  been  his  duty  to 

• t 

allude  will  be  diminished  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  that  course  of  improve¬ 
ment  which  his  excellency’s  note 
announces  on  the  part  of  the  papal 
government  shall  be  resolutely  and 
amply  adopted.  The  undersigned 
lias  the  honour  to  offer  his  excel¬ 
lency  the  assurance,  &c. 

“  G.  II.  Seymour. 

“  To  his  excellency  the  count  de 
Lutzow,  ambassador  of  his 
imperial  and  royal  apostolic 
majesty,  &c.  Sic.  & c.” 
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Convention  relative  to  the  Sovereignty  of  Greece,  between  the 
King  q/'G re  at  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  King  of  the  French, 
and  the  Emperor  of  all  the:  Russias,  on  the  one  part,  and  the 
King  of  Bavaria,  on  the  other.— Signed  at  London,  May  7>  1832. 

Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  by  command  of  his  Majesty. 


The  courts  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Russia,  exercising  the 
power  conveyed  to  them  by  the 
Greek  nation,  to  make  choice  of  a 
sovereign  for  Greece,  raised  to  the 
rank  of  an  independent  state,  and 
being  desirous  of  giving  to  that 
country  a  fresh  proof  of  their  friendly 
disposition,  by  the  election  of  a 
prince  descended  from  a  royal 
house,  the  friendship  and  alliance 
of  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  essen¬ 
tial  service  to  Greece,  and  which 
has  already  acquired  claims  to  her 
esteem  and  gratitude,  have  resolved 
to  offer  the  crown  of  the  new 
Greek  state  to  the  prince  Frederick 
Otho  of  Bavaria,  second  son  of  his 
majesty  the  king  of  Bavaria. 

His  majesty  the  king  of  Bavaria 
on  his  part,  acting  in  the  character 
of  guardian  of  the  said  prince  Otho 
during  his  minority,  participating 
in  the  views  of  the  three  Courts, 
and  duly  appreciating  the  motives 
which  have  induced  them  to  fix 
their  choice  upon  a  prince  of  his 
house,  has  determined  to  accept 
the  crown  of  Greece  for  his  second 
son  the  prince  Frederick  Otho  of 
Bavaria. 

In  consequence  of  such  accept¬ 
ance,  and  for  the  purpose  of  agree¬ 
ing  upon  the  arrangements  which 
it  has  rendered  necessary,  their 
majesties  the  king  of  the  united 
kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  the  king  of  the  French, 
and  the  emperor  of  all  the  Russias, 
on  the  one  part,  and  his  majesty, 
the  king  of  Bavaria,  on  the  other, 


have  named  as  their  plenipoten¬ 
tiaries,  &c.,  &c.  Who,  after  having 
exchanged  their  full  powers,  found 
to  be  in  good  and  due  form,  have 
agreed  upon  and  signed  the  following 
articles  : — 

Article  I.  The  courts  of 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia, 
duly  authorised  for  this  purpose  by 
the  Greek  nation,  offer  the  here¬ 
ditary  sovereignty  of  Greece  to  the 
prince  Frederick  Otho,  of  Bavaria, 
second  son  of  his  majesty  the  king 
of  Bavaria. 

II.  His  majesty  the  king  of 
Bavaria,  acting  in  the  name  of  his 
said  son,  a  minor,  accepts,  on  his 
behalf,  the  hereditary  sovereignty 
of  Greece  on  the  conditions  herein¬ 
after  settled. 

III.  The  prince  Otho  of  Bavaria 
shall  bear  the  title  of  king  of 
Greece. 

IV.  Greece,  under  the  sove-' 
reign ty  of  the  prince  Otho  of 
Bavaria,  and  under  the  guarantee 
of  the  three  Courts,  shall  form  a 
monarchical  and  independent  state, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  pro¬ 
tocol,  signed  between  the  said 
Courts,  on  the  3rd  of  February, 
1830,  and  accepted  both  by  Greece 
and  by  the  Ottoman  Porte. 

V.  The  limits  of  the  Greek 
state  shall  be  such  as  shall  be 
definitively  settled  by  the  negotia¬ 
tions  which  the  Courts  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Russia,  have 
recently  opened  with  the  Ottoman 
Porte,  in  execution  of  the  protocol 
of  the  26th  of  September,  1831. 
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VI.  The  three  courts  having 
beforehand  determined  to  convert 
the  protocol  of  the  3rd  of  February 
1830,  into  a  definitive  treaty,  asjsoon 
as  the  negotiations  relative  to  the 
limits  of  Greece  shall  have  termi¬ 
nated,  and  to  communicate  such 
treaty  to  all  the  states  with  which 
they  have  relations,  it  is  hereby 
agreed  that  they  shall  fulfil  this 
engagement,  and  that  his  majesty 
the  king  of  Greece  shall  become  a 
contracting  party  to  the  treaty  in 
question. 

VII.  The  three  courts  shall, 
from  the  present  moment,  use  their 
influence  to  procure  the  recognition 
of  the  prince  Otlio  of  Bavaria  as 
king  of  Greece,  by  all  the  sove¬ 
reigns  and  states  with  whom  they 
have  relations. 

VIII.  The  royal  crown  and 
dignity  shall  be  hereditary  in 
Greece  ;  and  shall  pass  to  the  direct 
and  lawful  descendants  and  heirs 
of  the  prince  Otho  of  Bavaria,  in 
the  order  of  primogeniture.  In 
the  event  of  the  decease  of  the 
prince  Otho  of  Bavaria,  without 
direct  and  lawful  issue,  the  crown 
of  Greece  shall  pass  to  his  younger 
brother,  and  to  his  direct  and  law¬ 
ful  descendants  and  heirs,  in  the 
order  of  primogeniture.  In  the  event 
of  the  decease  of  the  last-mentioned 
prince  also,  without  direct  and 
lawful  issue,  the  crown  of  Greece 
shall  pass  to  his  younger  brother, 
and  to  his  direct  and  lawful  de¬ 
scendants  and  heirs,  in  the  order  of 
primogeniture. 

In  no  case  shall  the  crown  of 
Greece  and  the  crown  of  Bavaria 
be  united  upon  the  same  head. 

IX.  The  majority  of  the  prince 
Otho  of  Bavaria,  as  king  of  Greece, 
is  fixed  at  the  period  when  he  shall 
have  completed  his  twentieth  year ; 
that  is  to  say,  on  the  1st  of  June, 
1835. 


X.  During  the  minority  of  the 
prince  Otho  of  Bavaria,  king  of 
Greece,  his  rights  of  sovereignty 
shall  be  exercised  in  their  full  ex¬ 
tent  by  a  regency,  composed  of 
three  councillors,  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  his  majesty  the  king 
of  Bavaria. 

XI.  The  prince  Otho  of  Bavaria 
shall  retain  the  full  possession  of 
his  appanages  in  Bavaria.  His 
majesty  the  king  of  Bavaria  more¬ 
over  engages  to  assist,  as  far  as  may 
be  in  his  power,  the  prince  Otho 
in  his  position  in  Greece,  until  a 
revenue  shall  have  been  set  apart 
for  the  crown  in  that  state. 

XII.  In  execution  of  the  stipu¬ 
lations  of  the  protocol  of  the  20th 
of  February,  1830,  his  majesty  the 
emperor  of  all  the  Russias  engages 
to  guarantee,  and  their  majesties 
the  king  of  the  united  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  the 
king  of  the  French,  engage  to 
recommend,  the  former  to  his 
parliament,  the  latter  to  his  cham¬ 
bers,  to  enable  their  majesties  to 
guarantee,  on  the  following  con¬ 
ditions,  a  loan  to  be  contracted  by 
the  prince  Otlio  of  Bavaria,  as  king 
of  Greece. 

1 .  The  principal  of  the  loan  to 
be  contracted  under  the  guarantee 
of  the  three  powers  shall  not  exceed 
a  total  amount  of  60,000,000  of 
francs. 

2.  The  said  loan  shall  be  raised 
by  instalments  of  20,000,000  of 
francs  each. 

3.  For  the  present,  the  first 
instalment  only  shall  be  raised, 
and  the  three  courts  shall  each 
become  responsible  for  the  payment 
of  one-tliird  of  the  annual  amount 
of  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  of 
the  said  instalment. 

4.  The  second  and  the  third 
instalments  of  the  said  loan  may 
also  be  raised!  according  to  the 
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necessities  uf  the  Greek  State,  after 
previous  agreement  between  the 
three  courts  and  his  majesty  the 
king  of  Greece. 

5.  In  the  event  of  the  second 
and  third  instalments  of  the  above- 
mentioned  loan  being  raised  in 
consequence  of  such  an  agreement, 
the  three  Courts  shall  each  become 
responsible  for  the  payment  of  one 
third  of  the  annual  amount  of  the 
interest  and  sinking  fund  of  these 
two  instalments,  as  well  as  of  the 
first. 

G.  The  sovereign  of  Greece  and 
the  Greek  state  shall  be  bound  to 
appropriate  to  the  payment  of  the 
interest  and  sinking  fund  of  such 
instalments  of  the  loan  as  may  have 
been  raised  under  the  guarantee  of 
the  three  Courts,  the  first  revenues 
of  the  state,  in  such  manner  that 
the  actual  receipts  of  the  Greek 
treasury  shall  be  devoted,  first  of 
all,  to  the  payment  of  the  said 
interest  and  sinking  fund,  and 
shall  not  be  employed  for  any  other 
purpose,  until  those  payments  on 
account  of  the  instalments  of  the 
loan  raised  under  the  guarantee  of 
the  three  Courts  shall  have  been 
completely  secured  for  the  current 
year. 

The  diplomatic  representatives 
of  the  three  Courts  in  Greece  shall 
be  especially  charged  to  watch  over 
the  fulfilment  of  the  last-mentioned 
stipulation. 

XIII.  In  case  a  pecuniary  com¬ 
pensation  in  favour  of  the  Ottoman 
Porte  should  result  from  the  nego¬ 
tiations  which  the  three  courts 
have  already  opened  at  Constanti¬ 
nople  for  the  definitive  settlement  of 
the  limits  of  Greece,  it  is  understood 
that  the  amount  of  such  compen¬ 
sation  shall  be  defrayed  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  loan  which  forms 
the  subject  of  the  preceding  article. 

XIV.  His  majesty  the  king  of 


Bavaria  shall  lend  his  assistance  to 
the  prince  Otho  in  raising  in 
Bavaria  a  body  of  troops,  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  3,500  men,  to  be  employed 
in  his  service,  as  king  of  Greece, 
which  corps  shall  be  armed,  equipped 
and  paid  by  the  Greek  state,  and 
be  sent  thither  as  soon  as  possible, 
in  order  to  relieve  the  troops  of  the 
Alliance  hitherto  stationed  in 
Greece.  The  latter  shall  remain 
in  that  country  entirely  at  the 
disposal  of  the  government  of  his 
majesty  the  king  of  Greece,  until 
the  arrival  of  the  body  of  troops 
above  mentioned.  Immediately 
upon  their  arrival,  the  troops  of 
the  Alliance  already  referred  to, 
shall  retire,  and  altogether  evacuate 
the  Greek  territory. 

XV.  His  majesty  the  king  of 
Bavaria  shall  also  assist  the  prince 
Otho  in  obtaining  the  services  of  a 
certain  number  of  Bavarian  oflicers, 
who  shall  organize  a  national 
military  force  in  Greece. 

XVI.  As  soon  as  possible  after 
the  signature  of  the  present  con¬ 
vention,  the  three  councillors  who 
are  to  be  associated  with  his  royal 
highness  the  prince  Otho  by  his 
majesty  the  king  of  Bavaria,  in 
order  to  compose  the  regency  of 
Greece,  shall  repair  to  Greece, 
shall  enter  upon  the  exercise  of  the 
functions  of  the  said  regency,  and 
shall  prepare  all  the  measures 
necessary  for  the  reception  of  the 
sovereign,  who,  on  his  part,  will 
repair  to  Greece  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible. 

XVII.  The  three  courts  shall 
announce  to  the  Greek  nation,  by  a 
joint  declaration,  the  choice  which 
they  have  made  of  his  royal  high¬ 
ness  the  prince  Otho  of  Bavaria  as 
king  of  Greece,  and  shall  afford  the 
regency  all  the  support  in  their 
power. 

XVIII.  The  present  convention 
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shall  be  ratified;  and  the  ratifications 
shall  be  exchanged  in  London  in 
six  weeks,  or  sooner  if  possible. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective 
plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the 
same,  and  have  affixed  thereto  the 
seals  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  London  the  seventh  day 


of  May,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
thirty- two. 

(L.  S.)  Palmerston. 
(L.  S.)  Talleyrand. 
(L.  S.)  Lie  yen. 

(L.  S.(  Matuszewicz. 
(L.  S.)  A.  De  Cetto. 


Speech  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 


tc  New  York ,  Dec.  5. 
“  Fellow  Citizens  of  the  Senate, 
and  House  of  Representatives. 
“It  gives  me  pleasure  to  con¬ 
gratulate  you  on  your  return  to 
the  seat  of  government  for  the 
purpose  of  discharging  your  duties 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Although  the  pestilence  which  had 
traversed  the  old  world,  has 
entered  our  limits,  and  ex¬ 
tended  its  ravages  over  much  of 
our  land,  it  has  pleased  Almighty 
God  to  mitigate  its  severity,  and 
lessen  the  number  of  its  victims 
compared  with  those  who  have 
fallen  in  most  other  countries  over 
which  it  has  spread  its  terrors. 
Notwithstanding  this  visitation, 
our  country  presents  on  every  side 
marks  of  prosperity  and  happiness 
unequalled,  perhaps,  in  any  other 
portion  of  the  world.  If  we  fully 
appreciate  our  comparative  condi¬ 
tion,  existing  causes  of  discontent 
will  appear  unworthy  of  attention, 
and  with  hearts  of  thankfulness  to 
that  Divine  Being  who  has  filled 
our  cup  of  prosperity,  we  shall  feel 
our  resolution  strengthened  to  pre¬ 
serve  and  hand  down  to  posterity 
that  liberty  and  that  union  which 
we  have  received  from  our  fathers, 
and  which  constitute  the  sources 
and  the  shield  of  all  our  blessings. 


a  The  relations  of  our  country 
continue  to  present  the  same 
picture  of  amicable  intercourse  that 
I  had  the  satisfaction  to  hold  up  to 
your  view  at  the  opening  of  your 
last  session.  The  same  friendly 
professions,  the  same  desire  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  our  flourishing  com¬ 
merce,  the  same  disposition  to 
refrain  from  resenting  injuries  un¬ 
intentionally  offered,  are,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  evinced  by  all  na¬ 
tions  with  whom  we  have  any 
intercourse.  This  desirable  state 
of  things  may  be  mainly  ascribed 
to  our  undeviating  practice  of  the 
rule  which  has  long  guided  our 
national  policy — to  require  no  ex¬ 
clusive  privileges  in  commerce,  and 
to  grant  none.  It  is  daily  produc¬ 
ing  its  beneficial  effect  in  the 
respect  shown  to  our  flag,  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  our  citizens  and  property 
abroad,  and  in  the  increase  of  our 
navigation  and  the  extension  of 
our  mercantile  operations.  The 
returns  which  have  been  made  out 
since  we  last  met  will  show  an  in¬ 
crease  during  the  last  preceding 
year  of  more  than  80,000  tons 
in  our  shipping,  and  of  nearly 
40,000,000  of  dollars  in  the  aggre 
gate  of  our  imports  and  exports. 

Nor  have  we  less  reason  to  feli¬ 
citate  ourselves  on  the  position  of 
our  political  than  of  our  commercial 
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concerns.  They  remain  in  the 
state  in  which  they  were  when  I 
last  addressed  you — a  state  of  pros¬ 
perity  and  peace,  the  effect  of  a 
wise  attention  to  the  parting  advice 
of  the  reverend  father  of  his 
country  on  this  subject,  condensed 
into  a  maxim  for  the  use  of  poste¬ 
rity  by  one  of  his  most  distinguish¬ 
ed  successors — to  cultivate  free 
commerce  and  honest  friendship 
with  all  nations,  and  to  make  en¬ 
tangling  alliances  with  none.  A 
strict  adherence  to  this  policy  has 
kept  us  aloof  from  the  perplexing 
questions  that  now  agitate  the 
European  world,  and  have  more 
than  once  deluged  those  countries 
with  blood.  Should  these  scenes 
unfortunately  recur,  the  parties  to 
the  contest  may  count  on  a  faithful 
performance  of  the  duties  incum¬ 
bent  on  us  as  a  neutral  nation,  and 
our  own  citizens  may  equally  rely 
on  the  firm  assertion  of  their  neu¬ 
tral  rights. 

With  the  nation  that  was  our 
earliest  friend  and  ally  in  the 
infancy  of  our  political  existence 
the  most  friendly  relations  have 
subsisted  through  the  late  revolu¬ 
tions  of  government,  and,  from  the 
events  of  the  last,  promise  a  per¬ 
manent  duration.  It  has  made  an 
approximation  in  some  of  its  poli¬ 
tical  institutions  to  our  own,  and 
raised  a  monarch  to  the  throne  who 
preserves,  it  is  said,  a  friendly 
recollection  of  the  period  during 
which  he  acquired  among  our 
citizens  the  high  consideration  that 
could  then  have  been  produced  by 
his  personal  qualifications  alone. 

Our  commerce  with  that  nation 
is  gradually  assuming  a  mutually 
beneficial  character,  and  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  claims  of  our  citizens 
has  removed  the  only  obstacle  there 
was  to  an  intercourse  not  only 


lucrative  but  productive  of  literary 
and  scientific  improvement. 

From  Great  Britain  I  have  the 
satisfaction  to  inform  you  that  I 
continue  to  receive  assurances  of 
the  most  amicable  disposition,  which 
have  on  my  part,  on  all  proper 
occasions,  been  promptly  and  sin¬ 
cerely  reciprocated.  The  attention 
of  that  government  has  latterly 
been  so  much  engrossed  by  matters 
of  a  deeply  interesting  domestic 
character,  that  we  could  not  press 
upon  it  the  renewal  of  negotiations 
which  had  been  unfortunately 
broken  off’  by  the  unexpected  recall 
of  our  minister,  who  had  com¬ 
menced  them  with  some  hopes  of 
success.  My  great  object  was  the 
settlement  of  questions  which, 
though  now  dormant,  might  here¬ 
after  be  revived  under  circum¬ 
stances  which  would  endanger  the 
good  understanding  which  it  is  the 
interest  of  both  parties  to  preserve 
inviolate,  cemented,  as  it  is,  by  a 
community  of  language,  manners, 
and  social  habits,  and  by  the  high 
obligations  we  owe  to  our  British 
ancestors  for  many  of  our  most 
valuable  institutions,  and  for  that 
system  of  representative  govern¬ 
ment  which  has  enabled  us  to  pre¬ 
serve  and  improve  them. 

The  question  of  our  north¬ 
eastern  boundary  still  remains  un¬ 
settled.  In  my  last  annual  message 
I  explained  to  you  the  situation  in 
which  I  found  that  business  on  my 
coming  into  office,  and  the  mea¬ 
sures  I  thought  it  my  duty  to 
pursue  for  asserting  the  rights  of 
the  United  States  before  the  sove¬ 
reign  who  had  been  chosen  by  my 
predecessor  to  determine  the  ques¬ 
tion,  and  also  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  disposed  of  it.  A  special 
message  to  the  senate  in  their 
executive  capacity,  afterwards 
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brought  before  them  the  question, 
whether  they  would  advise  a  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  opinion  of  the 
sovereign  arbiter.  That  body  hav¬ 
ing  considered  the  award  as  not 
obligatory,  and  advised  me  to  open 
a  further  negotiation,  the  proposi¬ 
tion  was  immediately  made  to  the 
British  government,  but  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  which  I  have  alluded 
have  hitherto  prevented  any  answer 
being  given  to  the  overture.  Early 
attention,  however,  has  been  pro¬ 
mised  to  the  subject,  and  every 
effort  on  my  part  will  be  made  for 
a  satisfactory  settlement  of  this 
question,  interesting  to  the  Union 
generally,  and  particularly  so  to 
one  of  its  members. 

The  claims  of  our  citizens  on 
Spain  are  not  yet  acknowledged. 
On  a  closer  investigation  of  them 
than  appears  to  have  heretofore 
taken  place,  it  was  discovered  that 
some  of  those  demands,  however 
strong  they  might  be  upon  the 
equity  of  that  government,  were 
not  such  as  could  be  made  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  national  interference ;  and, 
faithful  to  the  principle  of  asking 
nothing  but  what  was  clearly  right, 
additional  instructions  have  been 
sent  to  modify  our  demands,  so 
as  to  embrace  those  only  on  which, 
according  to  the  laws  of  nations, 
we  had  a  strict  right  to  insist.  An 
inevitable  delay  in  procuring  the 
documents  necessary  for  this  review 
of  the  merits  of  these  claims  re¬ 
tarded  this  operation,  until  an  un¬ 
fortunate  malady  which  has  af¬ 
flicted  his  Catholic  majesty  pre¬ 
vented  an  examination  of  them. 
Being  now  for  the  first  time  pre¬ 
sented  in  an  unexceptionable  form, 
it  is  confidently  hoped  the  appli¬ 
cation  will  be  successful. 

I  have  the  satisfaction  to  inform 
you  that  the  application  I  directed 
to  be  made  for  the  delivery  of  a 


part  of  the  archives  of  Florida, 
which  had  been  carried  to  the 
Ilavannah,  has  produced  a  royal 
order  for  their  delivery,  and  that 
measures  have  been  taken  to  pro¬ 
cure  its  execution. 

By  the  report  of  the  secretary  of 
state,  communicated  to  you  on  the 
28tli  of  June  last,  you  are  inform¬ 
ed  of  the  conditional  reduction 
obtained  by  the  minister  of  the 
United  States  at  Madrid  of  the 
duties  on  tonnage  levied  on  Ame¬ 
rican  shipping  in  the  ports  of  Spain. 
The  condition  of  that  reduction 
having  been  complied  with  on  our 
part,  by  the  act  passed  on  the  13th 
of  July  last,  I  have  the  satisfaction 
to  inform  you  that  our  ships  now 
pay  no  higher  nor  other  duties  in 
the  continental  ports  of  Spain  than 
are  levied  on  their  national  vessels. 

The  demands  against  Portugal 
for  illegal  captures  in  the  blockade 
of  Terceira  have  been  allowed  to 
the  full  amount  of  the  accounts 
presented  to  the  claimants,  and 
payment  was  promised  to  be  made 
in  three  instalments.  The  first  of 
these  has  been  paid — the  second, 
although  due,  had  not,  at  the  date 
of  our  advices,  been  received ; 
owing,  it  was  alleged,  to  embar¬ 
rassments  in  the  finances,  conse¬ 
quent  on  the  civil  war  in  which 
that  nation  is  engaged. 

The  payments  stipulated  by  the 
convention  with  Denmark  have 
been  punctually  made,  and  the 
amount  is  ready  for  distribution 
among  the  claimants  as  soon  as  the 
board  now  sitting  shall  have  per¬ 
formed  their  functions. 

I  regret  that,  by  the  last  advices 
from  our  charge  d’affaires  at  Na¬ 
ples,  that  government  had  still  de¬ 
layed  the  satisfaction  due  to  our 
citizens ;  but  at  that  date  the  effect 
of  the  last  instructions  was  not 
known.  Despatches  from  thence 
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are  hourly  expected,  and  the  result 
will  be  communicated  to  you  with¬ 
out  delay. 

With  the  rest  of  Europe  our  re¬ 
lations,  political  and  commercial, 
remain  unchanged.  Negotiations 
are  going  on  to  put  on  a  permanent 
basis  the  liberal  system  of  com¬ 
merce  now  carried  on  between  us 
and  the  empire  of  Russia.  The 
treaty  concluded  with  Austria  is 
executed  by  his  Imperial  majesty 
with  the  most  perfect  good  faith  ; 
and  as  we  have  no  diplomatic  agent 
at  his  Court,  he  personally  inquired 
into  and  corrected  a  proceeding  of 
Some  of  his  subaltern  officers  to  the 
injury  of  our  consul  in  one  of  his 
ports. 

Our  treaty  with  the  Sublime 
Porte  is  producing  its  expected 
effects  on  our  commerce.  New 
markets  are  opening  for  our  com¬ 
modities,  and  a  more  extensive 
range  for  the  employment  of  our 
ships.  A  slight  augmentation  of 
the  duties  on  our  commerce,  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  treaty, 
had  been  imposed ;  but  on  the  re¬ 
presentation  of  our  charge  d  af¬ 
faires,  it  has  been  promptly  with¬ 
drawn,  and  we  now  enjoy  the 
trade  and  navigation  of  the  Black 
Sea,  and  of  all  the  ports  belonging 
to  the  Turkish  empire  in  Asia,  on 
the  most  perfect  equality  with  all 
foreign  nations. 

I  wish  earnestly,  that  in  an¬ 
nouncing  to  you  the  continuance 
of  friendship,  and  the  increase  of  a 
profitable  commercial  intercourse 
with  Mexico,  with  central  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  the  states  of  the  south, 
I  could  accompany  it  with  the  as¬ 
surance  that  they  arc  all  blessed 
with  that  internal  tranquillity  and 
foreign  peace  which  their  heroic 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  their  inde¬ 
pendence  merits.  In  Mexico  a 
sanguinary  struggle  is  now  carried 


on,  which  has  caused  some  em¬ 
barrassment  to  our  commerce,  but 
both  parties  profess  the  most 
friendly  disposition  towards  us. 
To  the  termination  of  this  contest 
we  look  for  the  establishment  of 
that  secure  intercourse  so  necessary 
to  nations  whose  territories  are  con¬ 
tiguous.  How  important  it  will 
be  to  us  we  may  calculate  from  the 
fact  that  even  in  this  unfavourable 
state  of  things  our  maritime  com¬ 
merce  has  increased,  and  an  internal 
trade  by  caravans  from  San  Luiz 
to  Santa  Fe,  under  the  protection 
of  escorts  furnished  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  is  carried  on  to  great  advan¬ 
tage,  and  is  daily  increasing.  The 
agents  provided  for  by  the  treaty 
with  this  power  to  designate  the 
boundaries  which  it  established 
have  been  named  on  our  part ;  but 
one  of  those  evils  of  the  civil  war 
now  raging  there  has  been,  that 
the  appointment  of  those  with 
whom  they  were  to  co-operate  has 
not  yet  been  announced  to  us. 

The  government  of  Central 
America  has  expelled  from  its  ter¬ 
ritory  the  party  which  some  time 
since  disturbed  its  peace.  Desirous 
of  fostering  a  favourable  disposition 
towards  us,  which  has  on  more 
than  one  occasion  been  evinced  by 
this  interesting  country,  I  made  a 
second  attempt  in  this  year  to 
establish  a  diplomatic  intercourse 
with  them,  but  the  death  of  the 
distinguished  citizen  whom  I  had 
appointed  for  that  purpose  has  re¬ 
tarded  the  execution  of  measures 
from  which  I  hoped  much  advan¬ 
tage  to  our  commerce.  The  union 
of  the  three  states  which  formed 
the  republic  of  Colombia  has  been 
dissolved ;  but  they  all,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved,  consider  themselves  as  se¬ 
parately  bound  by  the  treaty  which 
was  made  in  their  federal  capacity. 
The  minister  accredited  to  the 
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federation  continues  in  that  cliarac  . 
ter  near  the  government  of  New 
Grenada;  and  hopes  were  enter¬ 
tained  that  a  new  union  would  he 
formed  between  the  separate  states, 
at  least  for  the  purpose  of  foreign 
intercourse.  Our  minister  has  been 
instructed  to  use  his  good  offices 
whenever  they  shall  be  desired,  to 
produce  the  re  union  so  much  to 
be  wished,  for  the  domestic  tran¬ 
quillity  of  the  parties,  and  the  se¬ 
curity  and  facility  of  foreign  com¬ 
merce. 

Some  agitations  naturally  at¬ 
tendant  on  an  infant  reign  have 
prevailed  in  the  empire  of  Brazil, 
which  have  had  the  usual  effect 
upon  commercial  operations ;  and 
while  they  suspended  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  claims  created  on  similar 
occasions,  they  have  given  rise  to 
new  complaints  of  our  citizens.  A 
proper  consideration  for  calamities 
and  difficulties  of  this  nature  has 
made  us  less  urgent  and  peremptory 
in  our  demands  for  justice  than 
our  duty  to  our  fellow-citizens 
would,  under  other  circumstances, 
have  required.  But  their  claims 
are  not  neglected,  and  will  on  all 
proper  occasions  be  urged,  and  it 
is  hoped  with  effect. 

1  refrain  from  making  any 
communication  on  the  subject  of 
our  affairs  with  Buenos  Ayres, 
because  the  negotiation  communi¬ 
cated  to  you  in  my  last  annual 
message  was,  at  the  date  of  our  last 
advices,  still  pending,  and  in  a 
state  that  would  render  a  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  details  inexpedient. 

A  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce 
has  been  formed  with  the  republic 
of  Chili,  which,  if  approved  by 
the  senate,  will  be  laid  before  you. 
That  government  seems  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  and  at  peace  with  its 
neighbours ;  and  its  ports  being 
the  resorts  of  our  ships  which  are 


employed  in  the  highly  important 
trade  of  the  fisheries,  this  com¬ 
mercial  convention  cannot  but  be 
of  great  advantage  to  our  fellow- 
citizens  engaged  in  that  perilous 
hut  profitable  business. 

Our  commerce  with  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  state  of  Peru,  owing  to 
the  onerous  duties  levied  on  our 
principal  articles  of  export,  has 
been  on  the  decline,  and  all  en¬ 
deavours  to  procure  an  alteration 
have  hitherto  proved  fruitless. 
With  Bolivia  we  have  yet  no 
diplomatic  intercourse,  and  the 
continual  contests  carried  on  be¬ 
tween  it  and  Peru  have  made  me 
defer  until  a  more  favourable  period 
the  appointment  of  any  agent  for 
that  purpose. 

An  act  of  atrocious  piracy  having 
been  committed  on  one  of  our 
trading  ships  by  the  inhabitants  of 
a  settlement  on  the  west  coast  of 
Sumatra,  a  frigate  was  despatched 
with  orders  to  demand  satisfaction 
for  the  injury,  if  those  who  com¬ 
mitted  it  should  be  found  members 
of  a  regular  government,  capable 
of  maintaining  the  usual  relations 
with  foreign  nations ;  hut  if,  as  it 
was  supposed,  and  as  they  proved 
to  he,  they  were  a  band  of  lawless 
pirates,  to  inflict  such  a  chastise¬ 
ment  as  would  deter  them  and 
others  from  like  aggressions.  This 
last  was  done,  and  the  effect  has 
been  an  increased  respect  for  our 
flag  in  those  distant  seas,  and  ad¬ 
ditional  security  for  our  commerce. 

In  the  view  I  have  given  of  our 
connexion  with  foreign  Powers 
allusions  have  been  made  to  their 
domestic  disturbances  or  foreign 
wars,  to  their  revolutions  or  dis¬ 
sensions.  It  may  be  proper  to 
observe  that  this  is  done  solely  in 
cases  where  those  events  affect  our 
political  relations  with  them,  or  to 
show  their  operation  on  our  com*. 
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merce.  Further  than  this  it  is 
neither  our  policy  nor  our  right  to 
interfere.  Our  best  wishes  on  all 
occasions,  our  good  offices  when 
required,  will  be  afforded  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  domestic  industry  and 
foreign  peace  of  all  nations  with 
whom  we  have  any  intercourse. 
Any  intervention  in  their  affairs 
further  than  this,  even  by  the 
expression  of  an  official  opinion,  is 
contrary  to  our  principles  of 
international  policy,  and  will 
always  be  avoided. 

The  report  which  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury  will  in  due  time 
lay  before  you  will  exhibit  the 
national  finances  in  a  highly  pros¬ 
perous  state.  Owing  to  the  con¬ 
tinued  success  of  our  commercial 
enterprise,  which  has  enabled  the 
merchants  to  fulfil  their  engage¬ 
ments  with  the  government,  the 
receipts  from  customs  during  the 
year  will  exceed  the  estimate  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  last  session,  and,  with 
the  other  means  of  the  treasury, 
will  prove  fully  adequate,  not  only 
to  meet  the  increased  expenditure 
resulting  from  the  large  appro¬ 
priations  made  by  congress,  but  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  all  the 
public  debt  which  is  at  present 
redeemable.  It  is  now  estimated 
that  the  customs  will  yield  to  the 
treasury,  during  the  present  year, 
upwards  of  28,000,000  dollars. 
The  public  lands,  however,  have 
proved  less  productive  than  was 
anticipated,  and  according  to  pre¬ 
sent  information,  will  not  much 
exceed  2,000,000  dollars.  The 
expenditures  for  all  objects  other 
than  the  public  debt  are  estimated 
to  amount  during  the  year  to  about 
16,500,000  dollars,  while  a  still 
larger  sum,  viz.  18,000,000  dol¬ 
lars  will  have  been  applied  to  the 
principal  and  interest  of  the  public 
debt. 
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It  is  expected,  however,  that  in 

consequence  of  the  reduced  rates 

of  dutv  which  will  take  effect  after 
•> 

the  3rd  of  March  next,  there  will 
be  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the 
revenue  from  customs  in  the  year 
1833.  It  will,  nevertheless,  be 
amply  sufficient  to  provide  for  all 
the  wants  of  the  public  service, 
estimated  even  upon  a  liberal  scale, 
and  for  the  redemption  and 
purchase  of  the  remainder  of  the 
public  debt.  On  the  1st  of 
January  next  the  entire  public  debt 
of  the  United  States,  funded  and 
unfunded,  will  be  reduced  to 
within  a  fraction  of  7,000,000 
dollars;  of  which  2,227^.263  dol¬ 
lars  are  not  of  right  redeemable 
until  the  1st  of  January,  1834, 
and  4,735,296  dollars  not  until 
the  2nd  of  January,  1835.  The 
commissioners  of  the  sinking  fund, 
however,  being  invested  with  full 
authority  to  purchase  the  debt 
at  the  market  price,  and  the  means 
of  the  treasury  being  ample,  it 
may  be  hoped  that  the  whole  will 
be  extinguished  within  the  year 
1833. 

I  cannot  too  cordially  congratu¬ 
late  the  congress  and  my  fellow- 
citizens  on  the  near  approach  of 
that  memorable  happy  event,  the 
extinction  of  the  public  debt  of  this 
great  and  free  nation.  F aithful  to 
the  wise  and  patriotic  policy  mark¬ 
ed  out  by  the  legislation  of  the 
country  for  this  object,  the  present 
administration  has  devoted  to  it 
all  the  means  which  a  flourishing 
commerce  has  supplied  and  a  pru¬ 
dent  economy  preserved  for  the 
public  treasury.  Within  the  four 
years  for  which  the  people  have 
confided  the  executive  power  to 
my  charge,  58,000,000  dollars  will 
have  been  applied  to  the  pay- 
ment  of  the  public  debt.  That 
this  has  been  accomplished  with- 
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out  stinting  the  expenditures  for 
all  other  proper  objects,  will  he 
seen  by  reference  to  the  liberal 
provision  made  during  the  same 
period  for  the  support  and  increase 
of  our  means  of  maritime  and  mi¬ 
litary  defence,  for  internal  improve¬ 
ments  of  a  national  character,  for 
the  removal  and  preservation  of 
the  Indians,  and  lastly  for  the  gal¬ 
lant  veterans  of  the  revolution. 

The  final  removal  of  this  great 
burden  from  our  resources,  affords 
the  means  of  further  provision  for 
all  the  objects  of  general  welfare 
and  public  defence  which  the  con¬ 
stitution  authorizes,  and  presents 
the  occasion  for  such  further  re¬ 
duction  in  the  revenue  as  may  not 
he  required  for  them.  From  the 
report  of  the  secretary  of  the  trea¬ 
sury  it  will  he  seen^,  that  after  the 
present  year  such  a  reduction  may 
he  made  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  the  subject  is  earnestly  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  consideration  of 
Congress,  in  the  hope  that  the 
combined  wisdom  of  the  represent¬ 
atives  of  the  people  will  devise 
such  means  of  effecting  the  salutary 
object  as  may  remove  those  burdens 
which  shall  be  found  to  fall  une¬ 
qually  upon  any,  and  as  may  pro¬ 
mote  all  the  great  interests  of  the 
community. 

Long  and  patient  reflection  has 
strengthened  the  opinions  I  have 
heretofore  expressed  to  congress 
on  this  subject,  and  I  deem  it  my 
duty  on  the  present  occasion  again 
to  urge  them  upon  the  attention  of 
the  legislature.  The  soundest  max¬ 
ims  of  public  policy,  and  the  prin¬ 
ciples  upon  which  our  republican 
institutions  are  founded,  recom¬ 
mend  a  proper  adaptation  of  the 
revenue  to  the  expenditure,  and 
they  also  require  that  the  expendi¬ 
ture  shall  be  limited  to  what,  by 
an  economical  administration,  shall 


be  consistent  with  the  simplicity  of 
the  government,  and  necessary  to 
an  efficient  public  service.  In  effect¬ 
ing  this  adjustment,  it  is  due,  in 
justice  to  the  interests  of  the  other 
states,  and  even  to  the  preservation 
of  the  union  itself,  that  the  pro¬ 
tection  afforded  by  existing  laws 
to  any  branches  of  national  industry 
should  not  exceed  what  may  be  ne¬ 
cessary  to  counteract  the  regula¬ 
tions  of  foreign  nations,  and  to  se¬ 
cure  a  supply  of  those  articles  of 
manufacture,  essential  to  the  na¬ 
tional  independence  and  safety  in 
time  of  war.  If,  upon  investiga¬ 
tion,  it  shall  be  found,  as  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  it  will  be,  that  the  legislative 
protection  granted  to  any  particular 
interest  is  greater  than  is  indispens¬ 
ably  requisite  for  those  objects*, 

I  recommend  that  it  be  gradually 
diminished,  and  that,  as  far  as  may 
be  consistent  with  these  objects, 
the  whole  scheme  of  duties  be  re¬ 
duced  to  the  revenue  standard  as 
soon  as  a  just  regard  to  the  faith  of 
the  government  and  to  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  the  large  capital  in¬ 
vested  in  establishments  of  domes¬ 
tic  industry  will  permit. 

That  the  manufactures  adequate 
to  the  supply  of  our  domestic  con¬ 
sumption  would,  in  the  abstract, 
be  beneficial  to  our  country,  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt ;  and  to  effect 
their  establishment,  there  is,  per¬ 
haps,  no  American  citizen  who 
would  not  for  a  while  be  willing 
to  pay  a  higher  price  for  them. 
But  for  this  purpose  it  is  presumed 
that  a  tariff  of  high  duties,  designed 
for  perpetual  protection,  has  enter¬ 
ed  into  the  minds  of  but  few  of  our 
statesmen.  The  most  they  have 
anticipated,  is  a  temporary  and  ge¬ 
nerally  incidental  protection, which 
they  maintain  has  the  effect  to  re¬ 
duce  the  price  by  domestic  compe¬ 
tition  below  that  of  the  foreign 
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article.  Experience,  however,  our 
best  guide  on  this  as  on  other  sub¬ 
jects,  makes  it  doubtful  whether 
the  advantages  of  this  system  are 
not  counterbalanced  by  many  evils, 
and  whether  it  does  not  tend  to 
beget,  in  the  minds  of  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  our  countrymen,  a  spirit  of 
discontent  and  jealousy  dangerous 
to  the  stability  of  the  union. 

What,  then,  shall  be  done  ? 
Large  interests  have  grown  up 
under  the  implied  pledge  of  our 
national  legislation,  which  it  would 
seem  a  violation  of  public  faith 
suddenly  to  abandon.  Nothing 
could  justify  it  but  the  public  safe¬ 
ty,  which  is  the  supreme  law ;  but 
those  who  have  vested  their  capital 
in  manufacturing  establishments, 
cannot  expect  that  the  people  will 
continue  permanently  to  pay  high 
taxes  for  their  benefit,  when  the 
money  is  not  required  for  any  legi¬ 
timate  purpose  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  government.  Is  it  not 
enough  that  the  high  duties  have 
been  paid  as  long  as  the  money 
arising  from  them  could  be  applied 
to  the  common  benefit  in  the  ex¬ 
tinguishment  of  the  public  debt? 

Those  who  take  an  enlarged 
view  of  the  condition  of  our  coun¬ 
try  must  be  satisfied  that  the  policy 
of  protection  must  be  ultimately 
limited  to  those  articles  of  domestic 
manufacture  which  are  indispensa¬ 
ble  to  our  safety  in  time  of  war. 
Within  this  scope,  on  a  reasonable 
scale,  it  is  recommended  by  every 
consideration  of  patriotism  and 
duty,  which  will  doubtless  always 
secure  to  it  a  liberal  and  efficient 
support.  But,  beyond  this  object, 
we  have  already  seen  the  operation 
of  the  system  productive  of  dis¬ 
content.  In  some  sections  of  the 
republic  its  influence  is  deprecated 
as  tending  to  concentrate  wealth 
into  a  few  hands,  and  as  creating 


those  germs  of  dependence  and  vice 
which  in  other  countries  have  cha¬ 
racterized  the  existence  of  mono¬ 
polies  and  proved  so  destructive  of 
liberty  and  the  general  good.  A 
large  portion  of  the  people  in  one 
section  of  the  country  declares  it 
not  only  inexpedient  on  these 
grounds,  but  as  disturbing  the  equal 
relations  of  property  by  legislation, 
and  therefore  unconstitutional  and 
unjust. 

Doubtless  these  effects  are  in  a 
great  degree  exaggerated,  and  may 
be  ascribed  to  a  mistaken  view  of 
the  considerations  which  led  to  the 
adoption  of  the  tariff  system ;  but 
they  are  nevertheless  important  in 
enabling  us  to  review  the  subject 
with  a  more  thorough  knowledge 
of  all  its  bearings  upon  the  great 
interests  of  the  republic,  and  with 
a  determination  to  dispose  of  it  so 
that  none  can  with  justice  com¬ 
plain. 

It  is  my  painful  duty  to  state, 
that  in  one  quarter  of  the  United 
States,  opposition  to  the  revenue 
laws  has  risen  to  a  height  which 
threatens  to  thwart  their  execu¬ 
tion,  if  not  to  endanger  the  inte¬ 
grity  of  the  union.  Whatever  ob¬ 
structions  may  be  thrown  in  the 
way  of  the  judicial  authorities  of 
the  general  government,  it  is  hoped 
they  will  be  able  peaceably  to  over¬ 
come  them  by  the  prudence  of  their 
own  officers  and  the  patriotism  of 
the  people.  But  should  this  rea¬ 
sonable  reliance  on  the  moderation 
and  good  sense  of  all  portions  of 
our  fellow-citizens  be  disappointed, 
it  is  believed  that  the  laws  them¬ 
selves  are  fully  adequate  to  the 
suppression  of  such  attempts  as 
may  he  immediately  made.  Should 
the  exigency  arise  rendering  the 
execution  of  the  existing  laws  im¬ 
practicable  from  any  cause  what¬ 
ever,  prompt  notice  of  it  will  be 
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given  to  congress,  with  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  such  views  and  measures 
as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to 
meet  it. 

In  conformity  with  principles 
heretofore  explained,  and  with  the 
hope  of  reducing  the  general  go- 
vernment  to  that  simple  machine 
which  the  constitution  created,  and 
of  withdrawing  from  the  states  all 
other  influence  than  that  of  its 
universal  beneficence  in  preserving 
peace,  affording  an  uniform  cur¬ 
rency,  maintaining  the  inviolability 
of  contracts,  diffusing  intelligence, 
and  discharging  unfelt,  its  other 
superintending  functions,  I  recom¬ 
mend  that  provision  be  made  to 
dispose  of  all  stocks  now  held  by 
it  in  corporations,  whether  created 
by  the  general  or  state  govern¬ 
ments,  and  placing  the  proceeds  in 
the  treasury.  As  a  source  of  profit, 
these  stocks  are  of  little  or  no 
value ;  as  a  means  of  influence 
among  the  states,  they  are  adverse 
to  the  purity  of  our  institutions. 
The  whole  principle  on  which  they 
are  based  is  deemed  by  many  un¬ 
constitutional  ;  and  to  persist  in  the 
policy  which  they  indicate  is  con¬ 
sidered  wholly  inexpedient. 

It  is  my  duty  to  acquaint  you 
with  an  arrangement  made  by  the 
bank  of  the  United  States  with  a 
portion  of  the  holders  of  the  three 
per  cent  stock,  by  which  the  go¬ 
vernment  will  be  deprived  of  the 
use  of  the  public  funds  longer  than 
was  anticipated.  By  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  which  will  be  particularly 
explained  by  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  a  surrender  of  the  cer¬ 
tificates  of  this  stock  may  be  post¬ 
poned  until  October  1833 ;  and 
thus  the  liability  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  after  its  ability  to  discharge 
the  debt  may  be  continued  by  the 
failure  of  the  bank  to  perform  its 
duties. 


Such  measures  as  are  within  the 
reach  of  the  secretary  of  the  trea* 
sury  have  been  taken  to  enable  him 
to  judge  whether  the  public  depo* 
sits  in  that  institution  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  entirely  safe  ;  but  as  his 
limited  power  may  prove  inade¬ 
quate  to  this  object,  I  recommend 
the  subject  to  the  attention  of  con¬ 
gress,  under  the  firm  belief  that  it 
is  worthy  of  their  serious  investi¬ 
gation.  An  inquiry  into  the  trans¬ 
actions  of  the  institution,  embracing 
the  branches  as  well  as  the  princi¬ 
pal  banks,  seems  called  for  by  the 
credit  which  is  given  throughout 
the  country  to  many  serious  charges 
impeaching  its  character,  and  which  , 
if  true,  may  justly  excite  the  ap¬ 
prehension  that  it  is  no  longer  a 
safe  depository  of  the  money  of  the 
people. 

Among  the  interests  which  merit 
the  consideration  of  congress  after 
the  payment  of  the  public  debt, 
one  of  the  most  important,  in  my 
view,  is  that  of  the  public  lands. 
Previous  to  the  formation  of  our 
present  constitution,  it  was  recom¬ 
mended  by  congress  that  a  portion 
of  the  waste  lands  owned  by  the 
states  should  be  ceded  to  the  United 
States,  for  the  purpose  of  general 
harmony,  and  as  a  fund  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  the  war.  The  re¬ 
commendation  was  adopted,  and  at 
different  periods  of  time  the  states 
of  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  North  and  South  Carolina, 
and  Georgia,  granted  their  vacant 
lands  for  the  uses  for  which  they 
had  been  asked.  As  the  lands  may 
now  be  considered  as  relieved  from 
this  pledge,  the  object  for  which 
they  were  ceded  having  been  ac¬ 
complished,  it  is  in  the  discretion 
of  congress  to  dispose  of  them  in 
.such  way  as  best  to  conduce  to  the 
quiet,  harmony,  and  general  inter¬ 
est  of  the  American  people.  In 
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examining  this  question,  all  local 
and  sectional  feelings  should  be 
discarded,  and  the  whole  United 
States  regarded  as  one  people,  in¬ 
terested  alike  in  the  prosperity  of 
their  common  country. 

It  cannot  he  doubted  that  the 
speedy  settlement  of  these  lands 
constitutes  the  true  interest  of  the 
republic.  The  wealth  and  strength 
of  a  country  are  its  population,  and 
the  best  part  of  that  population  are 
the  cultivators  of  the  soil.  Inde¬ 
pendent  farmers  are  every  where 
the  basis  of  society  and  true  friends 
of  liberty. 

In  addition  to  these  considera¬ 
tions,  questions  have  already  arisen, 
and  may  be  expected  hereafter  to 
grow  out  of  the  public  lands,  which 
involve  the  rights  of  the  new  states, 
and  the  powers  of  the  general  go¬ 
vernment  ;  and  unless  a  liberal 
policy  be  now  adopted,  there  is 
danger  that  these  questions  may 
speedily  assume  an  importance  not 
now  generally  anticipated.  The 
influence  of  a  great  sectional  inter¬ 
est,  when  brought  into  full  action, 
will  be  found  more  dangerous  to 
the  harmony  and  union  of  the 
states  than  any  other  cause  of  dis¬ 
content  ;  and  it  is  the  part  of  wis¬ 
dom  and  sound  policy  to  foresee  its 
approaches,  and  endeavour,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  to  counteract  them. 

Of  the  various  schemes  which 
have  been  hitherto  proposed  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  disposal  of  the  public 
lands,  none  has  vet  received  the 
entire  approbation  of  the  national 
legislature.  Deeply  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  a  speedy  and  satis¬ 
factory  arrangement  of  the  subject, 
I  deem  it  my  duty  on  this  occasion 
to  urge  it  upon  your  consideration, 
and  to  the  propositions  which  have 
been  hitherto  suggested  by  others 
to  contribute  those  reflections  which 
have  occurred  to  me,  in  the  hope 


that  they  may  assist  you  in  your 
future  deliberations. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  our  true 
policy  that  the  public  lands  shall 
cease,  as  soon  as  practicable,  to  be  a 
source  of  revenue,  and  that  they 
be  sold  to  settlers  in  limited  par¬ 
cels  at  a  price  barely  sufficient  to 
reimburse  to  the  United  States  the 
expense  of  the  present  system,  and 
the  cost  arising  under  our  Indian 
compacts.  The  advantages  of  ac¬ 
curate  surveys  and  undoubted  titles, 
now  secured  to  purchasers,  seem 
to  forbid  the  abolition  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  system,  because  none  can  be 
substituted  which  will  more  per¬ 
fectly  accomplish  those  important 
ends.  It  is  desirable,  however,  that 
in  convenient  time  this  machinery 
lie  withdrawn  from  the  states,  and 
that  the  right  of  soil  and  the  future 
disposition  of  it  be  surrendered  to 
the  states  respectively  in  which  it 
lies. 

The  adventurous  and  hardy  po¬ 
pulation  of  the  west,  besides  con¬ 
tributing  their  equal  share  of  tax¬ 
ation  under  our  impost  system,  have, 
in  the  progress  of  our  government, 
for  the  lands  they  occupy,  paid  into 
the  treasury  a  large  proportion  of 
40,000,000,  dollars  and  of  the  reve¬ 
nue  received  therefrom  but  a  small 
part  has  been  expended  amongst 
them.  When,  to  the  disadvantage  of 
their  situation  in  this  respect,  weadd 
the  consideration  that  it  is  their 
labour  alone  which  gives  real  value 
to  the  lands,  that  the  proceeds 
arising  from  their  sale  are  distri¬ 
buted  chiefly  among  states  which 
had  not  originally  any  claim  to 
them,  and  which  have  enjoyed  the 
undivided  emolument  arising  from 
the  sale  of  their  own  lands,  it  can¬ 
not  be  expected  that  the  new  states 
will  remain  longer  contented  with 
the  present  policy,  after  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  public  debt.  To  avert 
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the  consequences  which  may  he 
apprehended  from  this  cause,  to 
put  an  end  for  ever  to  all  partial 
and  interested  legislation  on  this 
subject,  and  to  afford  to  every 
American  citizen  of  enterprise  the 
opportunity  of  securing  an  inde¬ 
pendent  freehold,  it  seems  to  me, 
therefore,  best  to  abandon  the  idea 
of  raising  a  further  revenue  out  of 
the  public  lands. 

In  former  messages  I  have  ex¬ 
pressed  my  conviction  that  the 
constitution  does  not  warrant  the 
application  of  the  funds  of  the 
general  government  to  objects  of 
internal  improvement  which  are 
not  national  in  their  character;  and 
both  as  a  means  of  doing  justice  to 
all  interests  and  putting  an  end  to 
a  course  of  legislation  calculated  to 
destroy  the  purity  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  have  urged  the  necessity  of 
reducing  the  whole  subject  to  some 
fixed  and  certain  rule.  As  a  period, 
perhaps,  never  will  occur  more 
propitious  than  the  present  to  the 
accomplishment  of  this  object,  I 
beg  leave  to  press  the  subject  again 
upon  your  attention. 

Without  some  general  and  well- 
defined  principles,  ascertaining 
those  objects  of  internal  improve¬ 
ment  to  which  the  means  of  the 
nation  may  be  constitutionally  ap¬ 
plied,  it  is  obvious  that  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  power  can  never  be 
satisfactory.  Besides  the  danger 
to  which  it  exposes  Congress  of 
making  hasty  appropriations  to 
works  of  the  character  of  which 
they  may  be  frequently  ignorant, 
it  promotes  a  mischievous  and  cor¬ 
rupting  influence  upon  elections, 
by  holding  out  to  the  people  the 
fallacious  hope  that  the  success  of 
a  certain  candidate  will  make  na¬ 
vigable  their  neighbouring  creek  or 
river,  bring  commerce  to  their 
doors,  and  increase  the  value  of 
Von.  LXXIV. 


their  property.  It  thus  favours 
combinations  to  squander  the  trea¬ 
sure  of  the  country  upon  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  local  objects,  as  fatal  to 
just  legislation  as  to  the  purity  of 
public  men. 

If  a  system  compatible  with  the 
constitution  cannot  be  devised 
which  is  free  from  such  tendencies, 
we  should  recollect  that  the  instru¬ 
ment  provides  within  itself  the 
mode  of  its  amendment,  and  that 
there  is,  therefore,  no  excuse  for 
the  assumption  of  doubtful  powers 
by  the  general  government.  If 
those  which  are  clearly  granted 
shall  be  found  incompetent  to  the 
ends  of  its  creation,  it  can  at  any 
time  apply  for  their  enlargement ; 
and  there  is  no  probability  that 
such  an  application,  if  founded  on 
the  public  interest,  will  ever  be 
refused.  If  the  property  of  the 
proposed  grant  be  not  sufficiently 
apparent  to  command  the  assent  of 
three-fourths  of  the  states,  the 
best  possible  reason  why  the  power 
should  not  be  assumed  on  doubtful 
authority  is  afforded  ;  for  if  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  states  are 
unwilling  to  make  the  grant,  its 
exercise  will  be  productive  of  dis¬ 
contents  which  will  far  overbalance 
any  advantages  that  could  be  de¬ 
rived  from  it.  All  must  admit 
that  there  is  nothing  so  worthy  of 
the  constant  solicitude  of  this  go¬ 
vernment  as  the  harmony  and 
union  of  the  people. 

Being  solemnly  impressed  with 
the  conviction  that  the  extension 
of  the  power  to  make  internal  im¬ 
provements  beyond  the  limit  I 
have  suggested,  even  if  it  be  deemed 
constitutional,  if  subversive  of  the 
best  interests  of  our  country,  I 
earnestly  recommend  to  Congress 
to  refrain  from  its  exercise  in 
doubtful  cases,  except  in  relation 
to  improvements  already  begun, 
2  D 
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unless  they  shall  first  procure 
from  the  states  such  an  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  constitution  as  will 
define  its  character  and  prescribe 
its  bounds.  If  the  states  feel 
themselves  competent  to  these 
objects  why  should  this  govern¬ 
ment  wish  to  assume  the  power  ? 
If  they  do  not,  then  they  will  not 
hesitate  to  make  the  grant.  Both 
governments  are  the  governments 
of  the  people,,  and  if  the  money  can 
be  collected  and  applied  by  those 
more  simple  and  economical  politi¬ 
cal  machines,  the  state  govern¬ 
ments,  it  will  unquestionably  be 
safer  and  better  for  the  people  than 
to  add  to  the  splendor,  the  patron¬ 
age,  and  the  power  of  the  general 
government.  But  if  the  people  of 
the  several  states  think  otherwise, 
they  will  amend  the  constitution, 
and  in  their  decision  all  ought 
cheerfully  to  acquiesce. 

For  a  detailed  and  highly  satis¬ 
factory  view  of  the  operations  of 
the  War  Department  I  refer  you 
to  the  accompanying  report  of  the 
Secretary  at  War. 

The  hostile  incursions  of  the 
Sac  and  Fox  Indians,  necessarily 
led  to  the  interposition  of  the  go¬ 
vernment.  A  portion  of  the  troops 
under  generals  Scott  and  Atkin¬ 
son,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  state 
of  Illinois,  were  called  into  the 
field.  After  a  harassing  warfare, 
prolonged  by  the  nature  of  the 
country  and  by  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  subsistence,  the  Indiaus 
were  entirely  defeated,  and  the 
disaffected  bands  dispersed  or 
destroyed.  The  result  has  been 
creditable  to  the  troops  engaged 
in  the  service-  Severe  as  is  the 
lesson  to  the  Indians,  it  was  ren¬ 
dered  necessary  by  their  unpro¬ 
voked  aggressions ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  its  impression  will  be 
permanent  and  salutary. 
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This  campaign  has  evinced  the 
efficient  organization  of  the  army, 
and  its  capacity  for  prompt  and 
active  service.  Its  several  depart¬ 
ments  have  performed  their  func¬ 
tions  with  energy  and  dispatch, 
and  the  general  movement  was 
satisfactory. 

Our  fellow-citizens  upon  the 
frontiers  were  ready,  as  they  al¬ 
ways  are,  in  the  tender  of  their 
services  in  the  hour  of  danger ; 
but  a  more  efficient  organization 
of  our  militia  system  is  essential 
to  that  security  which  is  one  of 
the  principal  objects  of  all  govern¬ 
ments.  Neither  our  situation  nor 
our  institutions  require  or  permit 
the  maintenance  of  a  large  regular 
force.  History  offers  too  many 
lessons  of  the  fatal  result  of  such 
a  measure  not  to  warn  us  against 
its  adoption  here.  The  expense 
which  attends  it,  the  obvious  tend¬ 
ency  to  employ  it  because  it 
exists,  and  thus  to  engage  in  un¬ 
necessary  wars,  and  its  ultimate 
danger  to  public  liberty,  will  lead 
us,  I  trust,  to  place  our  principal 
dependence  for  protection  upon  the 
great  body  of  the  citizens  of  the 
republic.  If,  in  asserting  rights, 
or  in  repelling  wrongs,  war  should 
come  upon  us,  our  regular  force 
should  be  increased  to  an  extent 
proportioned  to  the  emergency, 
and  our  present  small  army  is  a 
nucleus  around  which  such  force 
should  be  formed  and  embodied. 
But  for  the  purposes  of  defence 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  we 
must  rely  upon  the  electors  of 
the  country ;  those  by  whom,  and 
for  whom,  the  government  was 
instituted  and  is  supported,  will 
constitute  its  protection  in  the 
hour  of  danger,  as  they  do  its 
check  in  the  hour  of  safety. 

But  it  is  obvious  that  the  mili¬ 
tia  system  is  imperfect.  Much 
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time  is  lost,  much  unnecessary 
expense  incurred,  and  much  pub¬ 
lic  property  wasted.,  under  the 
present  arrangement.  Little  use¬ 
ful  knowledge  is  gained  by  the 
musters  and  drills  as  now  estab¬ 
lished,  and  the  whole  subject  evi¬ 
dently  requires  a  thorough  exami¬ 
nation.  Whether  a  plan  of  classi¬ 
fication  remedying  these  defects, 
and  providing  for  a  system  of  in¬ 
struction,  might  not  be  adopted  is 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of 
Congress.  The  constitution  has 
vested  in  the  general  government 
an  independent  authority  upon  the 
subject  of  the  militia  which  ren¬ 
ders  its  action  essential  to  the 
establishment  or  improvement  of 
the  system ;  and  I  recommend  the 
matter  to  your  consideration,  in 
the  conviction  that  the  state  of 
this  important  arm  of  the  public 
defence  requires  your  attention. 

I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that 
the  wise  and  humane  policy  of 
transferring  from  the  eastern  to 
the  western  side  of  the  Mississippi 
the  remnants  of  our  aboriginal 
tribes,  with  their  own  consent,  and 
upon  just  terms,  has  been  steadily 
pursued,  and  is  approaching,  I 
trust,  its  consummation.  By  re¬ 
ference  to  the  report  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  at  War,  and  to  the  documents 
submitted  with  it,  you  will  see  the 
progress  which  has  been  made  since 
your  last  session  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  various  matters  con¬ 
nected  with  our  Indian  relations. 
With  one  exception,  every  subject 
involving  any  question  of  conflict¬ 
ing  jurisdiction,  or  of  peculiar  dif¬ 
ficulty,  has  been  happily  disposed 
of,  and  the  conviction  evidently 
gains  ground  among  the  Indians, 
that  their  removal  to  the  country 
assigned  by  the  United  States  for 
their  permanent  residence,  fur¬ 


nishes  the  only  hope  of  their  ulti¬ 
mate  prosperity. 

With  that  portion  of  the  Chero- 
kees,  however,  living  within  the 
State  of  Georgia,  it  has  been  found 
impracticable,  as  yet,  to  make  a 
satisfactory  adjustment.  Such  was 
my  anxiety  to  remove  all  the 
grounds  of  complaint,  and  to  bring 
to  a  termination  the  difficulties  in 
which  they  are  involved,  that  I 
directed  the  very  liberal  proposi¬ 
tions  to  be  made  to  them  which 
accompany  the  documents  here¬ 
with  submitted.  They  cannot  but 
have  seen  in  these  offers  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  strongest  disposition 
on  the  part  of  the  government,  to 
deal  justly  and  liberally  with  them. 
An  ample  indemnity  was  offered 
for  their  possessions,  a  liberal  pro¬ 
vision  for  their  future  support  and 
improvement,  and  full  security  for 
their  private  and  political  rights. 
Whatever  difference  of  opinion 
may  have  prevailed  respecting  the 
just  claims  of  these  people  there 
will  probably  be  none  respecting 
the  liberality  of  the  propositions, 
and  very  little  respecting  the  ex¬ 
pediency  of  their  immediate  ac¬ 
ceptance.  They  were,  however, 
rejected,  and  thus,  the  possessions 
of  these  Indians  remain  unchanged, 
as  do  my  views  communicated  in 
my  message  to  the  senate  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1831. 

1  refer  you  to  the  annual  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  navy  which 
accompanies  this  message,  for  a 
detail  of  the  operation  of  that 
branch  of  the  service  during  the 
present  year. 

Besides  the  general  remarks  on 
some  of  the  transactions  of  our 
navy,  presented  in  the  view  which 
has  been  taken  of  our  foreign  rela¬ 
tions,  I  seize  this  occasion  to  invite 
to  your  notice  the  increased  pro- 
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tection  which  it  has  afforded  to  our 
commerce  and  citizens  on  distant 
seas,  without  any  augmentation  of 
the  force  in  commission.  In  the 
gradual  improvement  of  its  pecu¬ 
niary  concerns,  in  the  constant 
progress  in  the  collection  of  mate¬ 
rials  suitable  for  use  during  future 
emergencies,  and  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  vessels  and  the  buildings 
necessary  to  their  preservation,  and 
repair,  the  present  state  of  this 
branch  of  the  service  exhibits  the 
fruits  of  that  vigilance  and  care 
which  are  so  indispensable  to  its 
efficiency.  Various  new  sugges¬ 
tions  contained  in  the  annexed 
report,  as  well  as  others  heretofore 
submitted  to  Congress,  are  worthy 
of  your  attention ;  but  none  more 
so  than  that  urging  the  renewal 
for  another  term  of  six  years  of  the 
general  appropriation  for  the  gra¬ 
dual  improvement  of  the  navy. 

From  the  accompanying  report 
of  the  postmaster- general,  you  will 
also  perceive  that  his  department 
continues  to  extend  its  usefulness 
without  impairing  its  resources  or 
lessening  the  accommodation  which 
it  affords  in  the  secure  and  rapid 
transportation  of  the  mail. 

I  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention 
of  Congress  to  the  views  heretofore 
expressed  in  relation  to  the  mode 
of  choosing  the  president  and  vice- 
president  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  those  respecting  the  tenure  of 
office  generally.  Still  impressed 
with  the  justness  of  those  views, 
and  with  the  belief  that  the  modifi¬ 
cations  suggested  on  those  subjects, 
if  adopted,  will  contribute  to  the 
prosperity  and  harmony  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  I  earnestly  recommend  them 
to  your  consideration  at  this  time. 

I  have  heretofore  pointed  out 
defects  in  the  law  for  punishing 
official  frauds,  especially  within  the 
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district  of  Colombia.  It  has  been 
found  almost  impossible  to  bring 
notorious  culprits  to  punishment, 
and  according  to  a  decision  of  the 
court  for  this  district,  a  prosecution 
is  barred  by  a  lapse  of  two  years 
after  the  fraud  has  been  committed. 

It  may  happen  again,  as  it  has 
already  happened,  that  during  the 
whole  two  vears  all  the  evidences 
of  the  fraud  may  be  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  culprit  himself.  How¬ 
ever  proper  the  limitation  may  be 
in  relation  to  private  citizens,  it  » 
would  seem  that  it  ought  not  to 
commence  running  in  favour  of 
public  officers  until  they  go  out  of 
office. 

The  judiciary  system  of  the 
United  States  remains  imperfect. 
Of  the  nine  western  and  south¬ 
western  states  three  only  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  a  circuit  court,  Ohio, 
Kentucky,  and  Tenessee  are  em¬ 
braced  in  the  general  svstem  ;  but 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Alaba¬ 
ma,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana, 
have  only  district  courts.  If  the 
existing  system  be  a  good  one,  why 
should  it  not  be  extended  ?  If  it 
be  a  bad  one,  why  is  it  suffered  to 
exist  ?  The  new  states  were  pro¬ 
mised  equal  rights  and  privileges 
when  they  came  into  the  union, 
and  such  are  the  guarantees  of  the 
constitution.  Nothing  can  be 
more  obvious  than  the  obligation 
of  the  general  government  to  place 
all  the  states  on  the  same  footing 
in  relation  to  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  I  trust  this  duty  will 
be  neglected  no  longer. 

On  many  of  the  subjects  to 
which  your  attention  is  invited  in 
this  communication,  it  is  a  source 
of  gratification  to  reflect  that  the 
steps  to  be  now  adopted  are  un¬ 
influenced  by  the  embarrassments 
entailed  upon  the  country  by  the 
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wars  through  which  it  has  passed. 
In  regard  to  most  of  our  great 
interests,  we  may  consider  ourselves 
as  just  starting  in  our  career,  and, 
after  a  salutary  experience,  about 
to  fix  on  a  permanent  basis  the 
policy  best  calculated  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  the  people  and 
facilitate  their  progress  towards  the 
most  complete  enjoyment  of  civil 
liberty.  On  an  occasion  so  inter¬ 
esting  and  important  in  our  history, 
and  of  such  anxious  concern  to  the 
friends  of  freedom  throughout  the 
world,  it  is  our  imperious  duty  to 
lay  aside  all  selfish  and  local  consi¬ 
derations,  and  be  guided  by  a 
lofty  spirit  of  devotion  to  the  great 
principles  on  which  our  institutions 
are  founded. 

That  this  government  be  so 
administered  as  to  preserve  its 
efficacy  in  promoting  and  securing 
these  general  objects  should  be  the 
only  aim  of  our  ambition,  and  we 
cannot,  therefore,  too  carefully 
examine  its  structure,  in  order  that 
we  may  not  mistake  its  powers, 
or  assume  those  which  the  people 
have  reserved  to  themselves  or  have 
preferred  to  assign  to  other  agents. 
We  should  bear  constantly  in  mind 
the  fact  that  the  considerations 
which  induced  the  framers  of  the 
constitution  to  withhold  from  the 
general  government  the  power  to 
regulate  the  great  mass  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  concerns  of  the  people 
have  been  fully  justified  by  expe¬ 


rience  ;  and  that  it  cannot  now  be 
doubted  that  the  genius  of  all  our 
institutions  prescribes  simplicity 
and  economy  as  the  characteristics 
of  the  reform  which  is  yet  to  be 
effected  in  the  present  and  future 
execution  of  the  functions  bestowed 
upon  us  by  the  constitution. 

Limited  to  a  general  superin¬ 
tending  power  to  maintain  peace  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  to  prescribe 
laws  on  a  few  subjects  of  general 
interest,  not  calculated  to  restrict 
human  liberty,  but  to  enforce 
human  rights,  this  government 
will  find  its  strength  and  its  glory 
in  the  faithful  discharge  of  these 
plain  and  simple  duties.  Relieved 
by  its  protecting  shield  from  the 
fear  of  war  and  the  apprehension 
of  oppression,  the  free  enterprise  of 
our  citizens,  aided  by  the  state 
sovereignties,  will  work  out  im¬ 
provements  and  ameliorations  which 
cannot  fail  to  demonstrate  that  the 
great  truth  that  the  people  can  go¬ 
vern  themselves  is  not  only  realized 
in  our  example,  but  that  it  is  done 
by  a  machinery  in  government  so 
simple  and  economical  as  scarcely 
to  be  felt.  That  the  Almighty 
Ruler  of  the  universe  may  so 
direct  our  deliberations  and  over¬ 
rule  our  acts  as  to  make  us  instru¬ 
mental  in  securing  a  result  so  dear 
to  mankind,  is  my  most  earnest  and 
sincere  prayer. 

Dec .  4.  Andrew  Jackson. 
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Memoir  op  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Baronet. 


SIR  WALTER  SCOTT  was 
one  of  the  sons  of  Walter 
Scott,  esq.,  writer  to  the  signet, 
by  Anne,  daughter  of  Dr.  John 
Rutherford,  professor  of  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  Medicine  in  the  university  of 
Edinburgh. 

His  paternal  grandfather,  Mr. 
Robert  Scott,  farmer  at  Sandy- 
know,  in  the  vicinity  of  Smail- 
holm  Tower,  Roxburghshire,  was 
the  son  of  Mr.  Walter  Scott,  a 
younger  son  of  Walter  Scott  of 
Raeburn,  who  was  third  son  of 
Sir  William  Scott,  of  Harden.  This 
latter  Walter  having  embraced  the 
tenets  of  Quakerism,  the  Scottish 
privy  council,  by  an  edict  dated 
June  20,  1 6*6*5,  directed  his  bro¬ 
ther,  the  existing  representative 
of  the  Harden  family,  to  take 
away  his  three  children,  and  edu¬ 
cate  them  separately,  so  that  they 
might  not  become  infected  with 
the  same  heresy;  and,  for  doing 
so,  he  was  to  be  entitled  to  sue  his 
brother  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
children.  By  a  second  edict, 
dated  July  5,  1666,  the  council 
directed  two  thousand  pounds 
Scots  money  to  be  paid  by  the 
Laird  of  Raeburn  for  that  purpose ; 
and  ordered  him  to  be  removed 
to  the  gaol  of  Jedburgh,  where 
no  one  was  to  have  access  to  him 


but  such  as  might  be  expected  to 
convert  him  from  his  present  prin¬ 
ciples. 

Walter,  the  second  son  of  this 
gentleman,  and  father  to  the 
novelist’s  grandfather,  received  a 
good  education  at  Glasgow  College, 
under  the  protection  of  his  uncle. 
He  was  a  zealous  Jacobite, — a 
friend  and  correspondent  of  Dr. 
Pitcairne, — and  made  a  vow  never 
to  shave  his  beard  till  the  exiled 
house  of  Stuart  should  be  restored  ; 
whence  he  acquired  the  name  of 
Bear  die. 

Dr.  John  Rutherford,  maternal 
grandfather  to  the  subject  of  this 
memoir,  was  one  of  four  Scottish 
pupils  of  Boerhaave,  who,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century, 
contributed  to  establish  the  high 
character  of  the  Edinburgh  Uni¬ 
versity  as  a  school  of  medicine. 
He  was  the  first  professor  of  the 
practice  of  physic  in  the  universi¬ 
ty,  to  which  office  he  was  elected 
in  1727;  and  which  he  resigned 
in  1766,  in  favour  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Dr.  John  Gregory.  He 
was  also  the  first  person  who  de¬ 
livered  lectures  on  Clinical  Me¬ 
dicine  in  the  infirmary.  His  son. 
Dr.  Daniel  Rutherford,  maternal 
uncle  to  Sir  Walter,  was  after- 
wards3  for  a  long  period;  professor 
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of  botany  in  the  Edinburgh  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  farther  distinguished 
by  his  great  proficiency  in  che¬ 
mistry.  The  wife  of  Dr.  John  Ru¬ 
therford,  and  maternal  grandmo¬ 
ther  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  was  Jean 
Swinton,  daughter  of  Swinton  of 
Swinton,  in  Berwickshire,  one  of 
the  oldest  families  in  Scotland. 

The  novelist’s  father,  Mr.  Waiter 
Scott,  was  born  in  1729.,  and  admit¬ 
ted  as  a  writer  to  the  signet  in  1 7 55. 
Though  not  possessed  of  shining  abi¬ 
lities,  he  was  a  steady,  expert  man 
of  business,  andprospered  considera¬ 
bly  in  life ;  and  nothing  could  ex¬ 
ceed  the  gentleness,  sincerity,  and 
benevolence  of  his  character.  His 
wife,  Mrs.  Walter  Scott,  was 
altogether  a  woman  of  the  highest 
order  of  intellect  and  character. 
At  an  early  age,  she  had  been 
deemed  worthy  by  her  father  to 
be  intrusted  with  the  charge  of  his 
house,  during  his  temporary  wi¬ 
dowhood;  and  thus  she  possessed 
opportunities  enjoyed  by  a  few 
young  ladies  of  her  ou  n  age,  and 
of  the  period  when  she  lived,  of 
mixing  in  literary  society. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  was  born  at 
Edinburgh,  on  the  15th  of  August, 
1771*  He  was  the  third  of  a 
family  consisting  of  six  sons  and 
one  daughter.  The  eldest  son, 
John,  attained  to  a  captaincy  in 
an  infantry  regiment,  but  was 
early  obliged  to  retire  from  service 
on  account  of  the  delicate  state  of 
his  health.  Another  elder  brother, 
Daniel,  was  a  sailor,  but  died  in 
early  life.  Thomas,  the  next  bro¬ 
ther  to  Sir  Walter,  followed  the 
father’s  profession,  and  was  for 
some  years  factor  to  the  marquis 
of  Abercorn,  but  eventually  died 
in  Canada,  in  1 822,  in  the  capacity 
of  paymaster  to  the  70th  regiment. 
At  the  time  of  Sir  Walter’s  birth, 
and  for  some  time  after,  his  father 


lived  at  the  head  of  theCollege  W ynd, 
a  narrow  alley  leading  from  the 
Cowgate  to  the  gate  of  the  College. 
The  two  lower  fiats  of  the  house 
were  occupied  by  Mr.  Keith,  W.  S., 
grandfather  of  the  present  Knight 
Marischal  of  Scotland,  and  Mr. 
Walter  Scott  lodged  au  troisieme , 
his  part  of  the  mansion  being  ac¬ 
cessible  by  a  stair  behind.  In  his 
childhood  Sir  Walter  was  removed, 
on  account  of  the  delicacy  of  bis 
health,  to  the  country,  and  lived  for 
a  considerable  period  under  the 
charge  of  his  paternal  grandfather, 

at  Sandyknow.  This  farm  is 

•> 

situated  upon  high  ground,  near 
the  bottom  of  Leader  Water,  and 
overlooks  a  large  part  of  the  vale 
of  Tweed.  In  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  farm-house, 
upon  a  rocky  foundation,  stood  the 
border  fortlet  called  Smailholm 
lower,  which  possessed  many 
features  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  young  poet ;  and  at  the  “even¬ 
ing  fire”  of  Sandyknow,  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  learned  much  of  .that  border 
lore  which  he  afterwards  wrought 

•  «  o 

up  in  his  fictions.  The  first 
seminary  which  he  attended  was 
one  for  English  and  other  ordinary 
branches  of  education,  kept  by  a 
Mr.  Leechman,  in  Hamilton’s 
Entry,  Bristo  Street.  It  is  almost 
certain  that  his  attendance  at 
school  was  rendered  irregular  by 
his  delicate  health.  He  entered 
Fraser’s  class  at  the  High  School 
in  the  third  year ;  that  is  to  say, 
when  that  master  had  carried  his 
class  through  one  half  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  curriculum  of  the  school. 
It  is  in  1779,  that  his  name  first 
appears  in  the  school  register. 
He  must  have  then  been  eight 
years  of  age ;  and  his  elder  bro¬ 
ther  attended  the  same  class. 

After  two  years  of  instruction 

under  Mr,  Fraser,  Sir  Walter,  iu 
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October,  1781,  entered  the  Rec¬ 
tor’s  class,  then  taught  by  Dr. 
Alexander  Adam,  the  author  of 
many  excellent  elementary  books, 
and  one  of  the  most  eminent 
teachers  that  Scotland  has  ever 
produced. 

As  a  school-boy,  sir  Walter  was 
by  no  means  remarkable  for  profici¬ 
ency.  In  his  exercises  there  was 
much  blundering  and  incorrectness, 
and  there  is  his  own  authority  for 
saying,  that  even  in  the  exercise  of 
metrical  translation  he  fell  far  short 
of  some  of  his  companions;  al¬ 
though  others  preserve  a  somewhat 
different  recollection,  and  state  that 
this  was  a  department  in  which  he 
always  manifested  a  superiority. 

The  future  author  of  Waverley 
left  the  High  School,  in  1 783,  rank¬ 
ing  only  eleventh  in  the  Rector’s 
class. 

It  is  the  tradition  of  the  family, 
that  Sir  Walter  wished  at  this 
period  of  his  life  to  become  a 
soldier.  The  illness,  however, 
which  had  beset  his  early  years 
rendered  this  wish  bootless,  even 
although  his  parents  had  been  in¬ 
clined  to  gratify  it.  His  malady 
had  had  the  effect  of  contracting 
his  right  leg,  so  that  he  could 
hardly  walk  erect,  even  with  the 
toes  of  that  foot  upon  the  ground. 

An  attempt  was  made  about  the 
same  time  to  give  him  instructions 
in  music,  which  used  to  be  a  branch 
of  ordinary  education  in  Scotland. 
His  preceptor  was  Mr.  Alexander 
Campbell,  then  organist  of  an 
Episcopal  chapel  in  Edinburgh,  but 
known  in  later  life  as  the  editor  of 
“  Albyn’s  Anthology,”  and  author 
of  various  other  publications.  Mr. 
Campbell’s  efforts  were  entirely  in 
vain  :  he  had  to  abandon  his  pupil 
in  a  short  time,  with  the  declaration 
that  he  was  totally  deficient  in  that 
indispensable  requisite  to  a  musical 


education— an  ear.  Throughout 
life,  sir  Walter,  however  capable 
of  enjoying  music,  was  incapable 
of  producing  two  notes  consecu¬ 
tively  that  were  either  in  tune  or 
in  time. 

After  having  been  two  years 
under  the  rector  of  the  High 
School,  he  was  placed  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Edinburgh,  October, 
1783.  He  was  matriculated  in 
that  year,  at  once,  for  the  Human¬ 
ity  or  Latin  class  under  professor 
Hill,  and  the  Greek  class  under  pro¬ 
fessor  Dalzell ;  and  for  the  latter, 
once  more  in  1784.  But  the  only 
other  class  for  which  he  seems  to 
have  matriculated  at  the  college  was 
that  of  logic,  under  professor  Bruce 
in  1785.  While  still  at  the  High 
School,  he  made  his  first  attempt 
in  original  versification,  the  subject 
being  a  thunder-storm,  which  hap¬ 
pened  one  day  as  he  and  his  com¬ 
panions  were  amusing  themselves 
in  the  yard.  The  poem  consisted 
of  only  six  lines. 

“  When  boyhood  advancing  into 
youth,”  says  Sir  Walter,  in  an 
autobiographical  sketch,  “  requir¬ 
ed  more  serious  studies  and 
graver  cares,  a  long  illness  threw 
me  back  on  the  kingdom  of 
fiction,  as  if  it  were  by  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  fatality.  My  indisposition 
arose,  in  part  at  least,  from  my 
having  broken  a  blood-vessel ;  and 
motion  and  speech  were  for  a  long 
time  pronounced  positively  danger¬ 
ous.  For  several  weeks  I  was  con¬ 
fined  strictly  to  my  bed,  during 
which  time  I  was  not  allowed  to 
speak  above  a  whisper,  to  eat  more 
than  a  spoonful  or  two  of  boiled 
rice,  or  to  have  more  covering  than 
one  thin  counterpane.  When  the 
reader  is  informed  that  I  was  at 
this  time  a  growing  youth,  with 
the  spirits,  appetite,  and  impatience, 
of  fifteen,  and  suffered,  of  course, 
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greatly  under  this  severe  regimen, 
which  the  repeated  return  of  my 
disorder  rendered  indispensable,  he 
will  not  be  surprised  that  I  was 
abandoned  to  my  own  discretion, 
so  far  as  reading  (my  almost  sole 
amusement)  was  concerned,  and 
still  less  so,  that  I  abused  the 
indulgence  which  left  my  time  so 
much  at  my  own  disposal. 

“  There  was  at  this  time  a  circu¬ 
lating  library  at  Edinburgh,  found¬ 
ed,  I  believe,  by  the  celebrated 
Allan  Ramsay,  which,  besides  con¬ 
taining  a  most  respectable  collection 
of  books  of  every  description,  was, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  pecu¬ 
liarly  rich  in  works  of  fiction.  It 
exhibited  specimens  of  every  kind, 
from  the  romances  of  chivalry,  and 
the  ponderous  folios  of  Cyrus  and 
Cassandra,  down  to  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  works  of  later  times,  I  was 
plunged  into  this  great  ocean  of 
reading  without  compass  or  pilot ; 
and  unless  when  some  one  had  the 
charity  to  play  at  chess  with  me, 
I  was  allowed  to  do  nothing  save 
read,  from  morning  till  night.  As 
my  taste  and  appetite  were  grati¬ 
fied  in  nothing  else,  I  indemnified 
myself  by  becoming  a  glutton  of 
books.  Accordingly,  I  believe  I 
read  almost  all  the  old  romances, 
old  plays,  and  epic  poetry,  in  that 
formidable  collection,  and  no  doubt 
was  unconsciously  amassing  ma¬ 
terials  for  the  task  in  which  it 
has  been  my  lot  to  be  so  much 
employed.  At  the  same  time,  I 
did  not,  in  all  respects,  abuse  the 
license  permitted  me.  Familiar 
acquaintance  with  the  specious 
miracles  of  fiction  brought  with  it 
some  degree  of  satiety,  and  I  began 
by  degrees  to  seek  in  histories, 
memoirs,  voyages  and  travels,  and 
the  like,  events  nearly  as  wonder¬ 
ful  as  those  which  were  the  work 


of  the  imagination,  with  the  addi¬ 
tional  advantage,  that  they  were, 
at  least,  in  a  great  measure  true. 
The  lapse  of  nearly  two  years, 
during  which  I  was  left  to  the 
service  of  my  own  free  will,  was 
followed  by  a  temporary  residence 
in  the  country,  where  I  was  again 
very  lonely,  but  for  the  amuse¬ 
ment  which  I  derived  from  a  good, 
though  old-fashioned  library/' 

About  his  sixteenth  year,  sir 
Walter's  health  experienced  a  sud¬ 
den  but  most  decisive  change  for 
the  better.  Though  his  lameness 
remained  the  same,  his  body  became 
tall  and  robust,  and  he  was  thus 
enabled  to  apply  himself  with  the 
necessary  degree  of  energy  to  his 
studies  for  the  bar.  At  the  same 
time  that  he  attended  the  lectures 
of  professor  Dick  on  civil  law  in 
the  College,  he  performed  the  du¬ 
ties  of  a  writer's  apprentice  under 
his  father.  On  the  10th  of  July, 
1792,  when  on  the  point  of  com¬ 
pleting  his  twenty-first  year,  he 
passed  advocate  with  the  usual 
forms. 

The  young  barrister  was  enabled, 
by  the  affluence  of  his  father,  to 
begin  life  in  an  elegant  house 
in  a  fashionable  part  of  the  town ; 
but  it  was  not  his  lot  to  acquire 
either  wealth  or  distinction  at 
the  bar.  He  had  some  little  em¬ 
ployment  at  the  provincial  sittings 
of  the  criminal  court,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  acted  in  unimportant  causes  as  a 
junior  counsel  ;  but  he  neither 
obtained,  nor  seemed  qualified  to 
obtain,  a  sufficient  share  of  gene¬ 
ral  business  to  ensure  an  independ¬ 
ency.  His  necessities,  with  onlv 
himself  to  provide  for,  and  a  sure 
retreat  behind  him  in  the  comfort¬ 
able  circumstances  of  his  native 
home,  were  not  so  great  as  to  make 
an  exclusive  application  to  his  pro- 
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fesslon  imperative ;  and  he  there¬ 
fore  seemed  destined  to  join  “  the 
ranks  of  the  gentlemen  who  are 
not  anxious  for  business.’'  Through¬ 
out  all  the  earlier  years  of  his  life 
as  a  barrister,  he  was  constantly 
studying  either  one  branch  of  know¬ 
ledge  or  another.  Unlike  the  most 
of  young  men  of  his  order,  he  was 
little  tempted  from  study  into 
composition.  With  all  the  dili¬ 
gence  which  Mr.  Chambers  could 
exercise,  he  was  not  able  to  detect 
any  fugitive  piece  of  sir  Walter’s 
in  any  of  the  periodical  publications 
of  the  day,  nor  even  any  attempt 
to  get  one  intruded ;  unless  the 
following  notice  in  Dr.  Anderson’s 
“  Bee,”  for  May  9>  1792,  refers  to 
him  : — “  The  editor  regrets  that 
the  verses  of  W.  S.  are  too  defec¬ 
tive  for  publication.” 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1797  it  was  judged  necessary  by 
the  gentlemen  of  Mid-Lothian  to 
imitate  the  example  already  set  by 
several  counties,  by  embodying 
themselves  in  a  cavalry  corps.  This 
association  assumed  the  name  of  the 
Royal  Mid-Lothian  regiment  of 
Cavalry  ;  and  Mr.  Walter  Scott  was 
appointed  its  adjutant,  for  which 
office  his  lameness  was  considered 
no  disqualification,  especially  as  he 
happened  to  be  a  remarkably  grace¬ 
ful  equestrian.  He  became  a  sig¬ 
nally  zealous  officer,  and  very  po¬ 
pular  in  the  regiment,  on  account 
of  his  extreme  good  humour  and 
powers  of  social  entertainment. 
His  appointment  partly  resulted 
from,  and  partly  led  to,  an  inti¬ 
macy  with  Henry  duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch,  who  had  taken  a  great 
interest  in  the  embodying  of  the 
corps.  It  was  also  perhaps  the 
means,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  mak¬ 
ing  him  known  to  Mr.  Henry 
Dundas,  who  was  one  of  his  ma-» 


jesty’s  secretaries  of  State,  and 
a  warm  promoter  of  the  scheme  of 
national  defence  in  Scotland.  Ad¬ 
jutant  Scott  composed  a  war-song, 
as  he  called  it,  for  the  Mid-Lo¬ 
thian  Cavalry,  which  he  afterwards 
published  in  the  Border  Minstrelsy. 

Some  years  previously  his  atten¬ 
tion  had  been  attracted  to  German 
literature.  In  179*7.  he  published 
the  translation  of  Burger’s  “Le- 
nore,”  with  that  of  £  The  Wild 
Huntsman,’  in  a  thin  quarto.  £f  The 
fate  of  this  my  first  publication,” 
says  he,  “  was  by  no  means  flatter¬ 
ing.  I  distributed  so  many  copies 
among  my  friends,  as  materially  to 
interfere  with  the  sale  ;  and  the 
number  of  translations  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  England  about  the  same 
time,  including  that  of  Mr.  Tay¬ 
lor,  to  which  I  had  been  so  much 
indebted,  and  which  was  published 
in  the  Monthly  Magazine,  were 
sufficient  to  exclude  a  provincial 
writer  from  competition.  *  *  * 
In  a  word,  my  adventure  proved  a 
dead  loss ;  and  a  great  part  of  this 
edition  was  condemned  to  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  trunk-maker.”  Early 
in  1799,  he  published  £‘  Goetz  of 
Berlichingen,  a  Tragedy,  translated 
from  the  German  £of  Goethe]” 
London,  Svo. 

“  By  degrees,”  says  Sir  Walter, 
£f  I  acquired  sufficient  confidence  to 
attempt  the  imitation  of  what  I 
admired.  The  ballad  called  £Glen- 
linlas  ’  was,  I  think,  the  first 
original  poem  which  I  ventured 
to  compose.  As  it  is  supposed  to 
be  a  translation  from  the  Gaelic, 
I  considered  myself  as  liberated 
from  imitating  the  antiquated 
language  and  rude  rhythm  of  the 
Minstrel  ballad.  *  *  *  After 
c  Glenfinlas,’  I  undertook  another 
ballad,  called  c  The  Eve  of  St. 
John/  The  incidents,  except  the 
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hints  alluded  to  in  the  notes^  are 
entirely  imaginary  ;  but  the  scene 
was  that  of  my  early  childhood. 
Some  idle  persons  had,  of  late 
years,  during  the  proprietor’s  ab~ 
sence,  torn  the  iron-grated  door  of 
S  mail  holm  Tower  from  its  hinges, 
and  thrown  it  down  the  rock.  1  was 
an  earnest  suitor  to  my  friend  and 
kinsman  (Mr.  Scott  of  "Harden,  the 
proprietor),  that  the  dilapidation 
should  be  put  a  stop  to,  and  the 
mischief  repaired.  This  was  readi¬ 
ly  promised,  on  condition  that  I 
should  make  a  ballad,  of  which  the 
scene  should  lie  at  Smailholm 
Tower,  and  among  the  crags 
where  it  is  situated/' 

In  December  1797j>  the  poet 
married  Miss  Margaret  Charlotte 
Carpenter,  daughter  of  the  de¬ 
ceased  John  Carpenter,  esq.,  of 
the  city  of  Lyons.  Miss  Car¬ 
penter  and  her  mother  were  re¬ 
fugees  from  France,  and  were  re¬ 
siding  at  the  watering-place  of 
Gilsland,  in  Cumberland,  when 
Sir  Walter  became  acquainted  with 
them.  The  young  lady  had  some 
fortune.  After  a  protracted  cor¬ 
respondence  with  Lord  Downshire, 
her  guardian,  the  match  was  con¬ 
cluded  upon,  and  carried  into  effect 
at  Carlisle.  Soon  after  this  period. 
Sir  Walter  established  himself, 
during  the  vacations,  in  a  delight¬ 
ful  retreat  at  Lasswade,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Esk,  about  five  miles 
to  the  south  of  Edinburgh. 

For  some  years  before  the  end  of 
the  century.  Sir  Walter  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  making,  periodically, 
what  he  called  “  raids'*  into  Lid- 
desdale,  for  the  purpose  of  collect¬ 
ing  ballad  poetry  of  that  romantic 
and  most  primitive  district.  Lid- 
desdale,  which  forms  the  western 
extremity  of  the  Scottish  Border, 
is  a  wild,  pastoral  vale,  which  in 
former  times  was  almost  exclusively 


occupied  by  the  Elliots  and  Arm¬ 
strongs,  noted  for  their  lawless 
character,  and  was  still  possessed 
by  a  race  of  store  farmers,  who 
retained  a  strong  impress  of  prime¬ 
val  manners.  Sir  Walter  travelled 
thither,  from  the  more  civilised 
part  of  Roxburghshire,  in  an  old 
gig,  which  also  contained  his  early 
friend  and  local  guide,  Mr.  Robert 
Shortreed  of  Jedburgh,  Sheriff- 
substitute  of  the  county.  Intro¬ 
duced  by  this  gentleman.  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  paid  visits  to  many  of  the 
farmers  and  small  proprietors, 
among  whom,  or  among  their  re¬ 
tainers,  he  picked  up  several  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  popular  poetry  of  the 
district,  descriptive  of  adventures 
of  renown  which  took  place  in  the 
days  of  yore,  besides  impressing 
his  mind  with  that  perception  of 
the  character  of  the  people,  which 
he  afterwards  embodied  in  his 
Dandle  Dlnmont . 

It  was  not  alone  necessary  on 
these  occasions  to  write  down  old 
ballads  from  recitation,  but  the 
intending  editor  also  thought  pro¬ 
per  to  store  up  the  materials  of 
notes  by  which  the  ballads  them¬ 
selves  might  be  illustrated.  On 
this  account  he  visited  many  scenes 
alluded  to  in  the  metrical  narra¬ 
tives,  and  opened  his  ear  to  all  the 
local  anecdotes  and  legends  which 
were  handed  down  by  the  peasant¬ 
ry.  He  had  a  most  peculiar, 
and,  it  may  even  be  said,  mys¬ 
terious,  mode  of  committing  these 
to  memory.  According  to  Mr. 
Shortreed’s  distinct  recollection, 
he  used  neither  pencil  nor  pen, 
but,  seizing  upon  any  twig  or 
piece  of  wood  which  he  could  find, 
marked  it,  by  means  of  a  clasp- 
knife,  with  various  notches,  which 
his  companion  believed  to  represent 
particular  ideas  in  his  own  mind; 
and  these  Mr.  Shortreed  after- 
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wards  found  strung  up  before  him 
in  his  study  at  home,  like  the  nick- 
sticks  over  a  baker’s  desk,  or  the 
string  alphabet  of  a  blind  man. 
He  seemed  to  have  invented  this 
algebraic  system  of  memorandum¬ 
making  for  his  own  use;  and,  to 
all  appearance,  was  as  conversant 
with  its  mysteries  as  he  could  be 
with  the  more  common  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  writing.  When  his  own 
pockets  were  inconveniently  stuffed 
with  notes,  he  would  request  Mr. 
Shor treed  to  take  charge  of  a  few ; 
and  often  that  gentleman  has  dis¬ 
charged  as  much  timber  from  his 
various  integuments,  as,  to  use  his 
own  phrase,  quoted  from  Burns, 
u  might  have  mended  a  mill.” 

The  truth  is.  Sir  Walter  was 
blessed  with  a  memory  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  power,  so  that  a  very 
slight  notation  sufficed  to  bring 
to  his  recollection  any  thing  he 
had  ever  heard.  Of  this,  proof 
may  be  adduced  from  the  Memoirs 
of  Mr.  James  Hogg. 

“He,  and  Skene  of  Rubislaw, 
and  I,  were  out  one  night,  about 
midnight,  leistering  kippers  in  the 
Tweed  ;  and  on  going  to  kindle  a 
light  at  the  Elibank  March,  we 
found,  to  our  inexpressible  grief, 
that  our  coal  had  gone  out.  To 
think  of  giving  up  the  sport  was 
out  of  the  question ;  so  we  had  no 
other  shift  save  to  send  Robert 
Fletcher  home,  all  the  way  through 
the  darkness,  the  distance  of  two 
miles,  for  another  fiery  peat. 

“  While  Fletcher  was  absent, 
we  three  sat  down  on  a  piece  of 
'beautiful  greensward,  on  the  brink 
of  the  river,  and  Scott  desired  me 
to  sing  him  my  ballad  of 
Gilmanscleuch.  Now,  be  it  re¬ 
membered,  that  this  ballad  had 
never  been  either  printed  or  penned. 
I  had  merely  composed  it  by  rote, 
and,  on  finishing  it,  three  years 


before,  I  had  sung  it  once  over  to 
Sir  Walter.  I  began  it  at  his 
request;  but  in  the  eighth  or  ninth 
verse,  I  stuck  in  it,  and  could  not 
get  on  with  another  line;  on  which 
he  began  it  a  second  time,  and 
recited  it  every  word,  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end.  It  being  a  very  long 
ballad,  consisting  of  eighty-eight 
stanzas,  I  testified  my  astonish¬ 
ment.  He  said  that  he  had  been 
out  on  a  pleasure  party  on  the 
Forth,  and  that,  to  amuse  the  com¬ 
pany,  he  had  recited  that  ballad 
and  one  of  Southey’s  (“The  Abbot 
of  Aberbrothock”);  both  of  which 
ballads  he  had  only  heard  once 
from  their  respective  authors,  and 
he  believed  he  had  recited  them 
both  without  missing  a  word.  ” 

His  collections  of  Liddesdale, 
joined  to  various  contributions 
from  reciters  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  formed  his  first  public¬ 
ation  of  any  note,  “The  Min¬ 
strelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border.” 
This  work  issued,  in  1802,  from 
the  printing  press  of  his  early 
friend  Mr.  James  Ballantyne  of 
Kelso;  and  the  elegance  of  its 
typography  was  not  its  least  re¬ 
markable  feature.  It  displayed  a 
vast  quantity .  of  curious  and 
abstruse  learning;  and,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  a  most  intimate  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  a  district  of  Scotland 
which  had  hitherto  received  hardly 
any  attention  either  from  the 
historian  or  from  the  antiquary. 
At  first  it  consisted  of  only  two 
volumes ;  but  a  third  was  added 
on  the  reprinting  of  the  work  next 
year ;  by  which  means  the  editor 
was  enabled  to  present  a  new 
department  of  his  subject— imi¬ 
tations,  by  himself  and  others,  of 
the  ancient  ballad.  .The  work 
was,  upon  the  whole,  a  pleasing 
melange  of  history,  poetry,  and 
tradition  5  and  it  gained  the  author 
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a  considerable  reputation,  although 
certainly  not  that  of  an  original 
poet  in  any  great  degree. 

Previous  to  this  period— in  De¬ 
cember,  1799 — he  had  been 
favoured,  through  the  interest 
of  his  friends,  with  the  Crown  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Sheriff  of  Selkirk¬ 
shire,  to  which  was  attached  a 
salary  of  300/.  a-year.  This  office, 
while  it  imposed  no  oppressive 
duties,  rendered  it  necessary  that 
he  should  reside  a  certain  part  of 
the  year  in  Selkirkshire ;  and  he 
therefore  engaged  the  house  of 
Ashesteil,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tweed,  which  continued  to  be  his 
country  residence  till  he  removed 
to  Abbotsford. 

In  1804,  Mr.  Scott  increased 
his  reputation  as  a  literary 
antiquary,  by  publishing  the 
ancient  minstrel  tale  of  “Sir 
Tristram/*  which  he  showed,  in  a 
learned  disquisition,  to  have  been 
composed  by  Thomas  of  Ercil- 
doune,  commonly  called  Thomas 
the  Rhymer, — a  personage  well 
known  in  Scottish  tradition,  and 
who  flourished  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  By  this  publication,  it 
was  established  that  the  earliest 
existing  poem  in  the  English 
language  was  written  by  a  native 
of  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland. 
The  manuscript  was  derived  from 
the  Auchinleck  Library. 

“  The  reader/*  says  Sir  Walter, 
‘'will  not  wonder  that  my  open 
interference  with  matters  of  light 
literature  diminished  my  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  weightier  matters  of 
the  law.  Nor  did  the  solicitors, 
upon  whose  choice  the  counsel 
takes  rank  in  his  profession,  do 
me  less  than  justice  by  regarding 
others  among  my  contemporaries 
as  fitter  to  discharge  the  duty  due 
to  their  clients,  than  a  young  man 
who  was  taken  up  witli  running 


after  ballads,  whether  Teutonic  or 
national.  My  profession  and  I, 
therefore,  came  to  stand  nearly 
upon  the  footing  on  which  honest 
Slender  consoled  himself  with 
having  established  with  Mrs. 
Anne  Page — ‘  There  was  no  great 
love  between  us  at  the  beginning, 
and  it  pleased  Heaven  to  decrease 
it  on  farther  acquaintance!*  I 
became  sensible  that  the  time  was 
come  when  I  must  either  buckle 
myself  resolutely  to  ‘the  toil  by 
day,  the  lamp  by  night/  renoun¬ 
cing  all  the  Dalilahs  of  my  imagi¬ 
nation,  or  bid  adieu  to  the  profess¬ 
ion  of  the  law,  and  hold  another 
course. 

“I  confess  my  own  inclination 
revolted  from  the  more  severe 
choice,  which  might  have  been 
deemed  by  many  the  wiser  altern¬ 
ative.  As  my  transgressions  had 
been  numerous,  my  repentance 
must  have  been  signalised  by  un¬ 
usual  sacrifices.  I  ought  to  have 
mentioned  that,  since  my  four¬ 
teenth  or  fifteenth  year,  my  health, 
originally  delicate,  had  been 
extremely  robust.  From  infancy 
I  had  laboured  under  the  infirmity 
of  a  severe  lameness;  but,  as  I 
believe  is  usually  the  case  with 
men  of  spirit  who  suffer  under 
personal  inconveniences  of  this 
nature,  I  had,  since  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  my  health,  in  defiance  of 
this  incapacitating  circumstance, 
distinguished  myself  by  the  en¬ 
durance  of  toil  on  foot  or  horse¬ 
back;  having  often  walked  thirty 
miles  a  day,  and  rode  upwards  of  a 
hundred  without  stopping.  In  this 
manner  I  made  many  pleasant 
journeys  through  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  then  not  very  accessible,  gain¬ 
ing  more  amusement  and  instruc¬ 
tion  than  I  have  been  able  to 
acquire  since  I  have  travelled  in  a 
more  commodious  manner.  I  prac- 
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tised  most  sylvan  sports,  also,  with 
some  success  and  with  great  de¬ 
light.  But  these  pleasures  must 
have  been  all  resigned,  or  used 
with  great  moderation,  had  I  de¬ 
termined  to  regain  my  station  at 
the  Bar.  It  was  even  doubtful  whe¬ 
ther  I  could,  with  perfect  charac¬ 
ter  as  a  jurisconsult,  retain  a  situa¬ 
tion  in  a  volunteer  corps  of  cavalry 
which  I  then  held.  The  threats 
of  invasion  were  at  this  time 
instant  and  menacing ;  the  call  by 
Britain  on  her  children  was  uni¬ 
versal,  and  was  answered  by  many 
who,  like  myself,  consulted  rather 
their  will  than  their  ability  to  bear 
arms.  My  services,  however,  were 
found  useful  in  assisting  to  main¬ 
tain  the  discipline  of  the  corps, 
being  the  point  on  which  their 
constitution  rendered  them  most 
amenable  to  military  criticism.  In 
other  respects,  the  squadron  was  a 
fine  one,  consisting  of  handsome 
men,  well  mounted  and  armed  at 
their  own  expense.  My  attention 
to  the  corps  took  up  a  good  deal  of 
time ;  and  while  it  occupied  many 
of  the  happiest  hours  of  my  life, 
it  furnished  an  additional  reason 
for  my  reluctance  again  to  encoun¬ 
ter  the  severe  course  of  study  in¬ 
dispensable  to  success  in  the  juridi¬ 
cal  profession. 

“  On  the  other  hand,  my  father, 
whose  feelings  might  have  been 
hurt  by  my  quitting  the  Bar,  had 
been  for  two  or  three  years  dead, 
so  that  I  had  no  control  to  thwart 
my  own  inclination  ;  and  my  in¬ 
come  being  equal  to  all  the  com¬ 
forts,  and  some  of  the  elegances  of 
life,  I  was  not  pressed  to  an  irk¬ 
some  employment  by  necessity,  that 
most  powerful  of  motives;  conse¬ 
quently  I  was  the  more  easily  se¬ 
duced  to  choose  the  employment 
which  was  most  agreeable.  This 
was  vet  the  easier,  that,  in  1800, 


I  had  obtained  the  preferment  of 
Sheriff  of  Selkirkshire,  about  300/. 
a  year  in  value;  and  which  was 
the  more  agreeable  to  me,  as  in 
that  country  I  had  several  friends 
and  relations.  But  I  did  not 
abandon  the  profession  to  which  I 
was  educated  without  certain  pru¬ 
dential  resolutions,  which,  at  the 
risk  of  egotism,  I  will  here  men¬ 
tion, — not  without  the  hope  that 
they  may  be  useful  to  young  per¬ 
sons  who  may  stand  in  circum¬ 
stances  similar  to  those  in  which 
I  then  stood. 

“  In  the  first  place,  upon  con¬ 
sidering  the  lives  and  fortunes  of 
persons  who  had  given  themselves 
up  to  literature,  or  to  the  task  of 
pleasing  the  public,  it  seemed  to 
me  that  the  circumstances  which 
chiefly  affected  their  happiness  and 
character,  were  those  from  which 
Horace  has  bestowed  upon  authors 
the  epithet  of  the  Irritable  Race. 
It  requires  no  depth  of  philosophic 
reflection  to  perceive  that  the  petty 
warfare  of  Pope  with  the  dunces 
of  his  period  could  not  have  been 
carried  on  without  his  suffering 
the  most  acute  torture,  such  as  a 
man  must  endure  from  musquitoes, 
by  whose  stings  he  suffers  agony, 
although  he  can  crush  them  in  his 
grasp  by  myriads.  Nor  is  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  call  to  memory  the  many 
humiliating  instances  in  which  men 
of  the  greatest  genius  have,  to 
avenge  some  pitiful  quarrel,  made 
themselves  ridiculous  during  their 
lives,  to  become  the  still  more  de¬ 
graded  objects  of  pity  to  future 
times. 

<c  Upon  the  whole,  as  I  had  no 
pretension  to  the  genius  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  persons  who  had  fallen 
into  such  errors,  I  concluded  there 
could  be  no  occasion  for  imitating 
them  in  such  mistakes,  or  what  I 
considered  as  such :  and,  in  adopt- 
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ing  literary  pursuits  as  the  prin¬ 
cipal  occupation  of  my  future  life, 
I  resolved,  if  possible,  to  avoid 
those  weaknesses  of  temper  which 
seemed  to  have  most  easily  beset  my 
more  celebrated  predecessors. 

<c  With  this  view,  it  was  my 
first  resolution  to  keep  as  far  as  was 
in  my  power  abreast  of  society, 
continuing  to  maintain  my  place  in 
general  company,  without  yielding 
to  the  very  natural  temptation  of 
narrowing  myself  to  what  is  called 
literary  society.  By  doing  so,  1 
imagined  1  should  escape  the  beset¬ 
ting  sin  of  listening  to  language, 
which,  from  one  motive  or  other, 
ascribes  a  very  undue  degree  of 
consequence  to  literary  pursuits,  as 
if  thev  were  indeed  the  business 
rather  than  the  amusement  of  life. 
The  opposite  course  can  only  be 
compared  to  the  injudicious  conduct 
of  one  who  pampers  himself  with 
cordial  and  luscious  draughts  until 
he  is  unable  to  endure  wholesome 
bitters.  Like  Gil  Bias,  therefore, 
I  resolved  to  stick  by  the  society  of 
my  commis ,  instead  of  seeking  that 
of  a  more  literary  caste,  and  to 
maintain  my  general  interest  in 
what  was  going  on  around  me, 
reserving  the  man  of  letters  for  the 
desk  and  the  library. 

ee  My  second  resolution  was  a 
corollary  from  my  first.  I  deter¬ 
mined  that,  without  shutting  my 
ears  to  the  voice  of  true  criticism,  I 
would  pay  no  regard  to  that  which 
assumes  the  form  of  satire.  I 
therefore  resolved  to  arm  myself 
with  the  triple  brass  of  Horace 
against  all  the  roving  warfare  of 
satire,  parody,  and  sarcasm ;  to 
laugh,  if  the  jest  was  a  good  on6  ; 
or,  if  otherwise,  to  let  it  hum 
and  buzz  itself  to  sleep. 

“  It  is  to  the  observance  of  these 
rules,  (according  to  my  best  be¬ 
lief)  that,  after  a  life  of  thirty 


years  engaged  in  literary  labours 
of  various  kinds,  I  attribute  my 
never  having  been  entangled  in  any 
literary  quarrel  or  controversy ; 
and,  which  is  a  more  pleasing 
result,  that  I  have  been  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  personal  friendship 
of  my  most  approved  contem¬ 
poraries  of  all  parties. 

cc  I  adopted  at  the  same  time 
another  resolution,  on  which  it 
may  doubtless  be  remarked,  that  it 
was  well  for  me  that  I  had  it  in  my 
power  to  do  so,  and  that,  therefore, 
it  is  a  line  of  conduct  which  can 
be  less  generally  applicable  in  other 
cases.  Yet  I  fail  not  to  record  this 
part  of  my  plan,  convinced  that, 
though  it  may  not  be  in  every 
one’s  power  to  adopt  exactly  the 
same  resolution,  he  may,  neverthe¬ 
less,  by  his  own  exertions,  in  some 
shape  or  other,  attain  the  object 
on  which  it  was  founded,  namely, 
to  secure  the  means  of  subsistence, 
without  relying  exclusively  on  liter¬ 
ary  talents.  In  this  respect  I  de¬ 
termined  that  literature  should  be 
my  staff,  but  not  my  crutch;  and 
that  the  profits  of  my  labour,  how¬ 
ever  convenient  otherwise,  should 
not  become  necessary  to  my  ordina¬ 
ry  expenses.  With  this  purpose, 
I  resolved,  if  the  interest  of  my 
friends  could  so  far  favour  me,  to 
retire  upon  any  of  the  respectable 
offices  of  the  law,  in  which  persons 
of  that  profession  are  glad  to  take 
refuge,  when  they  feel  themselves, 
or  are  judged  by  others,  incompe¬ 
tent  to  aspire  to  its  higher  offices 
and  honours.  Upon  such  an  office 
an  author  might  hope  to  retreat, 
without  very  susceptible  alteration 
of  circumstances,  whenever  the 
time  should  arrive  that  the  public 
grew  weary  of  his  endeavours  to 
please,  or  he  himself  should  tire  of 
the  occupation  of  authorship.  At 
this  period  of  my  life  I  possessed 
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so  many  friends  capable  of  assisting 
me  in  this  object  of  ambition,  that 
I  could  hardly  overrate  my  own 
prospects  of  obtaining  the  moderate 
preferment  to  which  I  limited  my 
wishes ;  and  in  fact,  I  obtained  in 
no  long  period  the  reversion  of  a 
situation  which  completely  met 
them. 

“  Thus  far  all  was  well ;  and 
the  author  had  been  guilty,  per¬ 
haps,  of  no  great  imprudence,  when 
he  relinquished  his  forensic  prac¬ 
tice,  with  the  hope  of  making  some 
figure  in  the  field  of  literature. 
But  an  established  character  with 
the  public  in  my  new  capacity, 
still  remained  to  be  acquired/' 

The  author  then  details  his  reso¬ 
lution  to  write  a  poem  of  consider¬ 
able  length  in  the  ballad  style,  varied 
by  the  octo-syllabic  measure ;  and 
the  following  is  his  account  of  the 
accident  which  dictated  a  subject : — 

“  The  lovely  young  Countess 
of  Dalkeith,  afterwards  Harriet 
Duchess  of  Buccleugh,  had  come 
to  the  land  of  her  husband,  with 
the  desire  of  making  herself  ac¬ 
quainted  with  its  traditions  and 
customs.  All  who  remember  this 
lady  will  agree,  that  the  intel¬ 
lectual  character  of  her  extreme 
beauty,  the  amenity  and  courtesy 
of  her  manners,  the  soundness  of 
her  understanding,  and  her  un¬ 
bounded  benevolence,  gave  more 
the  idea  of  an  angelic  visitant  than 
of  a  being  belonging  to  this  nether 
world;  and  such  a  thought  was 
but  too  consistent  with  the  short 
space  she  was  permitted  to  tarry 
amongst  us.  Of  course,  where  all 
made  it  a  pride  and  pleasure  to 
gratify  her  wishes,  she  soon  heard 
enough  of  Border  lore ;  among 
others,  an  aged  gentleman  of  pro¬ 
perty,  near  Langhorn,  communi¬ 
cated  to  her  ladyship  the  story  of 
Gilpin  Horner, — a  tradition  in 


which  the  narrator  and  many  more 
of  that  county  were  firm  believers. 
The  young  countess,  much  delight¬ 
ed  with  the  legend,  and  the  gravity 
and  full  confidence  with  which  it 
was  told,  enjoined  it  on  me  as  a 
task  to  compose  a  ballad  on  the 
subject.  Of  course,  to  hear  was 
to  obey ;  and  thus  the  goblin  story, 
objected  to  by  several  critics  as  an 
excrescence  upon  the  poem,  was, 
in  fact,  the  occasion  of  its  being 
written. 

“It  was,  to  the  best  of  my  recol¬ 
lection,  more  than  a  year  after  Mr. 
Stoddart's  visit  (1799)  that,  by  way 
of  experiment,  I  composed  the  first 
two  or  three  stanzas  of  fThe  Lay 
of  the  Last  Minstrel/  I  was 
shortly  afterwards  visited  by  two 
intimate  friends,  one  of  whom  still 
survives.  They  were  men  whose 
talents  might  have  raised  them  to 
the  highest  station  in  literature, 
had  they  not  preferred  exerting 
them  in  their  own  profession  of  the 
law,  in  which  they  attained  equal 
preferment.  I  was  in  the  habit 
of  consulting  them  on  my  attempts 
at  composition;  having  equal  con¬ 
fidence  in  their  sound  taste  and 
friendly  sincerity.  In  this  speci¬ 
men  I  had,  in  the  phrase  of  the 
Highland  servant,  packed  all  that 
was  my  own,  at  least,  for  I  had 
also  included  a  line  of  invocation, 
a  little  softened,  from  Coleridge,—- 
‘Mary,  mother,  shield  us  well.’ 

As  neither  of  my  friends  said  much 
to  me  on  the  subject  of  the  stanzas 
I  showed  them  before  their  de¬ 
parture,  I  had  no  doubt  that  their 
disgust  had  been  greater  than  their 
good  nature  chose  to  express. 
Looking  upon  them,  therefore,  as 
a  failure,  I  threw  the  manuscript 
into  the  lire,  and  thought  as  little 
more  as  I  could  of  the  matter. 
Some  time  afterwards,  I  met  one 
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of  my  two  counsellors,  who  in¬ 
quired,  with  considerable  appear¬ 
ance  of  interest  about  the  progress 
of  the  romance  I  had  commenced, 
and  was  greatly  surprised  at  learn¬ 
ing  its  fate.  He  confessed  that 
neither  he,  nor  our  mutual  friend, 
had  been  at  first  able  to  give  a 
precise  opinion  on  a  poem  so  much 
out  of  the  common  road;  but  that 
as  they  walked  home  together  to 
the  city,  they  had  talked  much  on 
the  subject,  and  the  result  was  an 
earnest  desire  that  I  would  proceed 
with  the  composition. 

£  &  *  iir 

“The  poem,  being  once  licensed 
by  the  critics  as  Jit  for  the  market , 
was  soon  finished,  proceeding  at 
about  the  rate  of  a  canto  per  week.” 
There  was,  indeed,  little  occasion 
for  pause  or  hesitation,  when  a 
troublesome  rhyme  might  be  ac¬ 
commodated  by  an  alteration  of 
the  stanza,  or  where  an  incorrect 
measure  might  be  remedied  by  a 
variation  of  the  rhyme.  It  was 
finally  published  in  1805.  The 
work  produced  to  the  author  the 
sum  of  600/. 

Shortly  afterwards  he  obtained 
the  reversion  of  the  honoura¬ 
ble  and  easy  office  of  a  principal 
clerk  in  the  court  of  Session. 
One  of  the  officiating  clerks,  Mr. 
George  Home,  who  had  served 
upwards  of  thirty  years,  found  it 
about  this  time  agreeable  to  his 
advanced  age  to  retire,  more  es¬ 
pecially  as  he  had  just  succeeded 
to  his  paternal  estate  of  Weder- 
burn,  in  consequence  of  the  death 
of  his  brother.  As  hopes  had  been 
held  out  to  Sir  Walter  from  an  in¬ 
fluential  quarter,  that  he  would  be 
provided  for  in  a  manner  suitable 
to  his  wishes,  and  as  Mr.  Pitt  had 
himself  expressed  a  wish  to  be  of 
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service  to  the  author  of  “  The  Lay 
of  the  Last  Minstrel/'  he  was  in¬ 
duced  to  apply  for  the  reversion  of 
this  office,  upon  an  arrangement 
that  Mr.  Home  should  continue 
during  life  to  draw  the  emolu¬ 
ments,  while  sir  Walter  should 
perform  the  duty.  His  desires  were 
readily  acceded  to ;  the  commis¬ 
sion  lay  in  the  office,  subscribed  by 
his  majesty,  and  sir  Walter  was  in 
London  with  Mr.  Home's  resigna¬ 
tion  in  his  pocket,  and  nothing 
required  for  the  completion  of  the 
affair  but  his  paying  the  proper 
fees,  when  Mr.  Pitt's  death,  on  the 
25th  of  January,  1806,  made  way 
for  the  appointment  of  a  new  mi¬ 
nistry.  Mr.  Fox,  who  had  previ¬ 
ously  expressed  his  admiration  of 
Mr.  Scott’s  talents,  no  sooner 
learned  the  difficulty  which  had 
occurred  respecting  his  appoint¬ 
ment,  than  he  expressed  his 
wish  that  it  should  be  confer¬ 
red  as  a  favour  coming  directly 
from  his  administration.  The 
expectant,  however,  had  pre¬ 
viously  applied,  through  lord 
Stafford  and  lord  Somerville,  to 
earl  Spencer,  for  the  indulgence 
usual  on  a  change  of  ministry,  of 
passing  such  grants  as  are  already 
in  a  certain  state  of  progress.  His 
lordship  at  once  acceded  to  the  re¬ 
quest  as  a  matter  of  justice,  but 
with  the  handsome  declaration 
that  he  would  have  been  glad  if 
it  could  have  been  done  as  one 
of  favour.  The  warrant  was  in 
Mr.  Scott’s  possession,  when  the 
words  of  Mr.  Fox  were  repeated  to 
him.  Sir  Walter  continued  for  five 
or  six  years  to  perform  the  duties  of 
his  office  without  salary,  when  at 
length  an  alteration  of  the  law 
respecting  the  mode  of  providing 
for  superannuated  officers  permit¬ 
ted  his  colleague  to  retire  upon  an 
2  E 
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annuity,  and  lie  was  left  to  enjoy 
the  profits,  as  he  also  executed  the 
labours,  of  the  situation.  These 
profits  were  never  stationary,  but 
seldom  much  below  1 ,200/.  a-year, 
which,  with  the  300/.  which  he 
enjoyed  as  sheriff,  made  up  a 
very  respectable  income,  without 
regard  to  the  result  of  his  literary 
labours. 

During  the  year  180b,  sir  Wal¬ 
ter  collected  his  original  composi¬ 
tions  in  the  ballad  style  into  a 
small  volume,  which  he  published 
under  the  title  of  a  Ballads  and 
Lyrical  Pieces.”  The  volume  con¬ 
tained  several  compositions  which 
he  had  contributed  to  Mr.  M.  G. 
Lewis’s  “  Tales  of  Wonder/’  pub¬ 
lished  in  1801.  In  the  same  year, 
encouraged  by  the  rising  fame  of 
his  productions,  the  booksellers 
issued  an  elegant  fine  paper  edi¬ 
tion  of  his  “  Poetical  Works,”  in 
five  volumes. 

In  1808,  sir  Walter  published 
his  second  poem  of  magnitude — 
cf  Mar  mi  on,”  with  which  we  are 
informed  by  himself,  he  took  great 
pains,  and  was  disposed  to  take 
still  more,  if  the  distresses  of  a 
friend  had  not  “  rendered  it  conve¬ 
nient  at  least,  if  not  necessary,  to 
hasten  its  publication.  The  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel,”  emboldened  by  the 
success  of  that  poem,  willingly 
offered  a  thousand  pounds  for 
a  Mar  mi  on.” 

Jt  brought  an  immense  increase 
of  reputation  to  the  author.  Its 
more  stately  chivalric  pictures,  its 
stronger  alliance  to  national  his¬ 
tory,  and  the  broader  scale  on 
which  it  painted  feudal  manners, 
produced  greater  admiration  than 
what  had  been  excited  by  a  The 
Lay.”  u  By  good  fortune,”  says 
sir  Walter,  a  the  novelty  of  the 


subject,  and,  if  I  may  say  so,  some 
force  and  vivacity  of  description, 
were  allowed  to  atone  for  many 
imperfections.  Thus,  the  second 
experiment  on  the  public  patience, 
generally  the  most  perilous — for 
the  public  are  then  most  apt  to 
judge  with  rigour,  what  in  the 
first  instance,  they  had  received, 
perhaps,  with  imprudent  genero¬ 
sity — was,  in  my  case,  decidedly 
successful.  I  had  the  good  for¬ 
tune  to  pass  this  ordeal  favourably  ; 
and  the  return  of  the  sales  before 
me*  makes  the  copies  amount  to 
thirty- six  thousand,  printed  be¬ 
tween  1808  and  1825,  besides  a 
considerable  sale  since  that  pe¬ 
riod.” 

Within  a  few  weeks  after  *  Mar- 
1115011’  appeared  u  The  Works  of 
John  Dry  den,  now  first  collected  ; 
in  eighteen  volumes.  Illustrated 
with  notes,  historical,  critical,  and 
explanatory,  and  a  Life  of  the 
Author.  By  Walter  Scott,  esq.” 
This  publication  manifested,  in  a 
striking  manner,  the  great  erudi¬ 
tion  of  the  poet  of  £f  Marmion.’’ 
In  composing  the  Life  of  Dryden, 

he  frankly  confessed,  that  the  re- 
«■ 

search  of  Malone,  and  the  critical 
acumen  of  Johnson,  had  left  him 
little  to  do  in  these  different  de¬ 
partments.  “  But  something/’ 
lie  conceived,  “  remained  for  him 
who  should  consider  these  literary 
productions  in  their  succession,  as 
actuated  by,  and  operating  upon, 
the  taste  of  an  age,  where  they  had 
so  predominating  an  influence,  and 
who  might,  at  the  same  time,  con¬ 
nect  the  life  of  Dryden  with  the 
history  of  his  publications.”  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  most  original  and 
interesting  part  of  his  work  con- 


*  Writing  in  April,  1830. 
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sists  in  the  view  which  it  exhibits 
of  the  general  literary  character 
of  Dryden’s  age,  and  of  the  one 
immediately  preceding.  This  book 
met  eventually  with  so  much  suc¬ 
cess,  as  to  demand  a  reprint  at 
the  end  of  a  few  years* 

In  the  same  year  he  edited  cap¬ 
tain  George  Carleton’s  Memoirs, 
and  Strutt’s  “  Queen  Hoo  Hall,  a 
Romance  ;  and  Ancient  Times,  a 
Drama/’ 

In  1809,  sir  Walter  assisted  the 
late  Mr,  Clifford  in  editing  “  The 
State  Papers  and  Letters  of  sir 
Ralph  Sadler,5’  which  appeared  in 
two  expensive  volumes,  in  quarto; 
and  in  the  same  year,  he  contri¬ 
buted  similar  assistance  to  a  new 
edition  of  Lord  Somers’s  invaluable 
collection  of  tracts,  which  appeared 
in  twelve  volumes  quarto,  and  also 
to  the  “  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert 
Cary.” 

These  literary  efforts  showed 
that  he  was  not  disposed  to  confine 
himself  to  poetry,  but  had  also  the 
inclination  to  prepare  more  ordi¬ 
nary  and  familiar  matter  for  the 
public  taste.  This  arose,  in  some 
measure,  from  his  connection  with 
Mr.  John  Ballantyne,  a  youthful 
friend  and  companion,  who  had 
now  entered  into  business  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  as  a  bookseller  and  publisher 
on  a  large  scale.  It  was,  perhaps, 
as  much  owing  to  the  adventurous 
disposition  of  Mr.  Ballantyne  as 
to  the  taste  of  the  poet,  that  the 
latter  had  become  concerned  in  the 
prose  publications  above  mentioned. 
At  the  request  of  the  same  indivi- 
dual,  Mr.  Scott  became  a  contribu¬ 
tor  to  an  Annual  Register,  of  which 
Mr.  Southey  was  at  first  the  editor. 
The  first  volume,  referring  to  the 
year  1808,  appeared  early  in  1810, 
in  two  parts.  The  work,  after 
a  few  years,  was  dropped  for  want 
of  support. 


Tt  is  necessary  to  have  re¬ 
course  to  the  poet’s  own  narrative*, 
for  an  account  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  directed  his  choice 
in  his  next  poetical  attempt: — 
“  The  ancient  manners,  the  ha¬ 
bits  and  customs  of  the  aborigi¬ 
nal  race  by  whom  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland  were  inhabited,  had 
always  appeared  to  me  peculiarly 
adapted  to  poetry.  The  change 
in  their  manners,  too,  had  taken 
place  almost  within  my  own  time, 
or  at  least  I  had  learned  many 
particulars  concerning  the  ancient 
state  of  the  Highlands  from  the 
old  men  of  the  last  generation.  I 
had  always  thought  the  old 
Scottish  Gael  highly  adapted  for 
poetical  composition.  The  feuds 
and  political  dissensions,  which, 
half  a  century  earlier,  would  have 

«  f 

rendered  the  richer  and  wealthier 
part  of  the  kingdom  indisposed  to 
countenance  a  poem,  the  scene  of 
which  was  laid  in  the  Highlands, 
were  now  sunk  in  the  generous 
compassion  which  the  English, 
more  than  any  other  nation,  feel 
for  the  misfortunes  of  an  honoura¬ 
ble  foe.  The  poems  of  Ossian 
had,  by  their  popularity,  suf¬ 
ficiently  shown,  that  if  writings 
on  Highland  subjects  were  quali¬ 
fied  to  interest  the  reader,  mere 
national  prejudices  were,  in  the 
present  day,  very  unlikely  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  their  success. 

“  I  had  also  read  a  great  deal, 
and  heard  more,  concerning  that 
romantic  country,  where  I  wras  in 
the  habit  of  spending  some  time 
every  autumn ;  and  the  scenery 
of  Loch  Katrine  was  connected 
with  the  recollection  of  many  a 
dear  friend  and  merry  expedition 
of  former  days.  This  poem,  the 


*  Introduction  to  late  edition  of  “The 
Lady  of  the  Lake/5 
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action  of  which  lay  among  scenes 
so  beautiful,  and  so  deeply  im¬ 
printed  on  my  recollections,  was  a 
labour  of  love  ;  and  it  was  no  less 
so  to  recall  the  manners  and  inci¬ 
dents  introduced.  The  frequent 
custom  of  James  IV.,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  of  James  V.,  to  walk 
through  their  kingdom  in  disguise, 
afforded  me  the  hint  of  an  incident, 
which  never  fails  to  be  interesting, 
if  managed  with  the  slightest  ad¬ 
dress  or  dexterity. 

“  I  may  now  confess,  however, 
that  the  employment,  though  at¬ 
tended  with  great  pleasure,  was 
not  without  its  doubts  and  anxie¬ 
ties.  A  ladv,  to  whom  I  was 
nearly  related,  and  with  whom  I 
lived,  during  her  whole  life,  on 
the  most  brotherly  terms  of  af¬ 
fection,  was  residing  with  me  at 
the  time  when  the  work  wras  in 
progress,  and  used  to  ask  me, 
what  I  could  possibly  do  to  rise  so 
early  in  the  morning  (that  happen¬ 
ing  to  be  the  most  convenient 
time  to  me  for  composition)  ?  At 
last  I  told  her  the  subject  of  my 
meditations  ;  and  I  can  never  for¬ 
get  the  anxiety  and  affection  ex¬ 
pressed  in  her  reply.  ‘  Do  not  be 
so  rash,’  she  said,  c  my  dearest 
cousin.  You  are  already  popular 
— more  so,  perhaps,  than  you  your¬ 
self  will  believe,  or  than  even  I, 
or  other  partial  friends,  can  fairly 
allow  to  your  merit.  You  stand 
high  :  do  not  rashly  attempt  to 
climb  higher,  and  incur  the  risk 
of  a  fall  •  for,  depend  upon  it,  a 
favourite  will  not  be  permitted 
even  to  stumble  with  impunity/ 
I  replied  to  this  affectionate  ex¬ 
postulation  in  the  words  of  Mont¬ 
rose, — - 

*  He  either  fears  his  fate  too  much, 

Or  his  deserts  are  small, 

Who  dares  not  put  it  to  the  touch, 
To  gain  or  lose  it  all/ 


“  c  If  I  fail/  I  said, — for  the 
dialogue  is  strong  in  my  recol¬ 
lection, — f  it  is  a  sign  that  I  ought 
never  to  have  succeeded,  and  I 
will  write  prose  for  life  :  you  shall 
see  no  change  in  my  temper,  nor 
will  I  eat  a  single  meal  the  worse. 
But  if  I  succeed, 

‘  Up  with  the  bonnie  blue  bonnet, 

The  dirk,  and  the  feather,  and  a’  !  * 

<c  Afterwards  I  showed  my  af¬ 
fectionate  and  anxious  critic  the 
first  canto  of  the  poem,  which 
reconciled  her  to  my  imprudence. 
Nevertheless,  although  I  answered 
thus  confidently,  with  the  obsti¬ 
nacy  often  said  to  be  proper  to 
those  who  bear  my  surname,  I  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  my  confidence  was 
considerably  shaken  by  the  warning 
of  her  excellent  taste  and  unbiassed 
friendship.  Nor  was  I  much  com¬ 
forted  by  her  retractation  of  the 
unfavourable  judgment,  when  I 
recollected  how  likely  a  natural 
partiality  was  to  effect  that  change 
of  opinion.  In  such  cases,  affection 
rises  like  a  light  on  the  canvass, 
improves  any  favourable  tints 
which  it  formerly  exhibited,  and 

throws  its  defects  into  the  shade. 

*  *  *  * 

“  I  took  uncommon  pains  to 
verify  the  accuracy  of  the  local 
circumstances  of  this  story.  I 
recollect,  in  particular,  that,  to 
ascertain  whether  I  was  telling  a 
probable  tale,  I  went  into  Perth¬ 
shire  to  see  whether  King  James 
could  actually  have  ridden  from 
the  banks  of  Loch  Vennachar  to 
Stirling  Castle  within  the  time 
supposed  in  the  poem,  and  had  the 
pleasure  to  satisfy  myself  that  it 
was  quite  practicable. 

“  After  a  considerable  delay, 
‘  The  Lady  of  the  Lake’  appeared 
in  June,  1810;  and  its  success 
was  certainly  so  extraordinary,  as 
to  induce  me  for  the  moment  ta 
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conclude  that  I  had  at  last  fixed  a 
nail  in  the  proverbially  inconstant 
wheel  of  fortune,  whose  stability 
in  behalf  of  an  individual,  who 
had  so  boldly  courted  her  favours 
for  three  successive  times,  had  not 
as  yet  been  shaken.” 

In  1811,  appeared  “  The  Vision 
of  Don  Roderick,”  which  proved 
him  to  be  as  completely  master  of 
the  Spenserian  stanza  as  he  was  of 
the  octosyllabic  metre  5  and  in 
1813  he  published  “  Rokeby,”  in 
which  he  attempted  to  invest 
English  scenery,  and  a  tale  of  the 
Civil  War,  with  the  charm  which 
he  had  already  thrown  over  the 
Scottish  Highlands  and  Borders, 
and  their  romantic  inhabitants. 
f£  Rokeby”  met  with  a  compara¬ 
tively  unfavourable  reception. 

In  1814,  he  published  “  The 
Lord  of  the  Isles.”  Even  the 
name  of  Bruce,  however,  could  not 
compensate  the  want  of  what  had 
been  the  most  captivating  charm 
of  his  earlier  productions— the 
developement  of  new  powers  and 
styles  of  poesy.  However,  “the 
sale  of  fifteen  thousand  copies,” 
says  Scott,  “  enabled  the  author 
to  retreat  from  the  field  with  the 
honours  of  war.” 

“  The  Bridal  of  Trier  main,”  and 
“  Harold  the  Dauntless,”  were 
published  anonymously;  they  made 
a  very  slight  impression  upon  the 
public. 

It  now  became  evident  to  Sir 
Walter,  that  his  day  as  a  poet  was 
well  nigh  past.  He  saw  that  he 
must  “  change  his  hand,”  if  he 
wished  his  lyre  any  longer  to 
awaken  sympathetic  chords  in  the 
bosom  of  the  public.  About  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  he  had 
commenced  a  tale  of  chivalry  in 
prose,  founded  upon  the  legendary 
story  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer ; 


but  it  never  went  beyond  the  first 
chapter.  Subsequently,  he  resolved 
upon  a  prose  romance  relating  to 
an  age  much  nearer  our  own  time. 

My  early  recollections  of  the 
Highland  scenery  and  customs 
made  so  favourable  an  impression 
in  the  poem  called  4  The  Lady  of 
the  Lake,’  that  I  was  induced  to 
think  of  attempting  something 
of  the  same  kind  in  prose.  I  had 
been  a  good  deal  in  the  Highlands 
at  a  time  when  they  were  much 
less  accessible,  and  much  less  vi¬ 
sited,  than  they  have  been  of  late 
years,  and  was  acquainted  with 
many  of  the  old  warriors  of  1745, 
who  were,  like  most  veterans,  easily 
induced  to  fight  their  battles  over 
again,  for  the  benefit  of  a  willing 
listener  like  myself.  It  naturally 
occurred  to  me  that  the  ancient 
traditions  and  high  spirit  of  a 
people,  who,  living  in  a  civilised 
age  and  country,  retained  so  strong 
a  tincture  of  manners  belonging 
to  an  early  period  of  society,  must 
afford  a  subject  favourable  for  ro¬ 
mance,  if  it  should  not  prove  a 
curious  tale  marred  in  the  telling. 

“It  was  with  some  idea  of  this 
kind,  that,  about  the  year  1805,  I 
threw  together  about  one  third 
part  of  the  first  volume  of 
4  Waverley/  It  was  advertised 
to  be  published  by  the  late  Mr. 
John  Ballantvne,  bookseller  in 
Edinburgh,  under  the  name  of 
f Waverley;  or,  ,rFis  Fifty  Years 
since/— ~ a  title  afterwards  altered 
to,  “Tis  Sixty  Years  since/  that 
the  actual  elate  of  publication 
might  be  made  to  correspond  with 
the  period  in  which  the  scene  was 
laid.  Having  proceeded  as  far,  I 
think,  as  the  seventh  chapter,  I 
showed  my  work  to  a  critical 
friend,  whose  opinion  was  unfa¬ 
vourable  3  and  having  some  poetical 
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reputation,  I  was  unwilling  to  risk 
the  loss  of  it  by  attempting  a  new 
style  of  composition.  I  therefore 
threw  aside  the  work  I  had  com¬ 
menced,  without  either  reluctance 
or  remonstrance.  *  *  * 

This  portion  of  the  manuscript 
was  laid  aside  in  the  drawers  of  an 
old  writing  desk,  which,  on  my 
first  coming  to  reside  at  Abbots¬ 
ford,  in  1811,  was  placed  in  a 
lumber  garret,  and  entirely  for¬ 
gotten.  Thus,  though  I  some¬ 
times,  among  other  literary  avo¬ 
cations,  turned  my  thoughts  to  the 
continuation  of  the  romance  which 
I  had  commenced,  yet,  as  I  could 
not  find  what  I  had  already 
written,  after  searching  such 
repositories  as  were  within  my 
reach,  and  was  too  indolent  to 
attempt  to  write  it  anew  from 
memory,  I  as  often  laid  aside  all 
thoughts  of  that  nature.” 

The  author  then  adverts  to  two 
circumstances  which  particularly 
fixed  in  his  mind  the  wish  to 
continue  this  work  to  a  close — 
namely,  the  success  of  Miss  Edge¬ 
worth's  delineations  of  Irish  life, 
and  his  happening  to  be  employed, 
in  1808,  in  finishing  the  romance 
of  “  Queen  Hoo-Hall/’  left  im¬ 
perfect  by  Mr.  Strutt.  “Ac¬ 
cident,”  he  continues,  “at  length 
threw  the  lost  sheets  in  my 
way.  I  happened  to  want  some 
fishing  tackle  for  the  use  of  a 
guest,  when  it  occurred  to  me  to 
search  the  old  writing-desk  already 
mentioned,  in  which  I  used  to 
keep  articles  of  that  nature.  I 
got  access  to  it  with  some  difficul¬ 
ty;  and  in  looking  for  lines  and 
hies,  the  long-lost  manuscript 
presented  itself.  I  immediately 
set  to  work  to  complete  it, 
according  to  my  original  purpose.” 
Among  other  unfounded  reports, 
it  has  been  said,  that  the  copyright 


was,  during  the  book's  progress 
through  the  press,  offered  for  sale 
to  various  booksellers  in  London, 
at  a  very  inconsiderable  price. 
This  was  not  the  case.  Messrs. 
Constable  and  Cadell,  who  pub¬ 
lished  the  work,  were  the  only 
persons  acquainted  with  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  publication,  and  they 
offered  a  large  sum  for  it,  while  in 
the  course  of  printing;  which, 
however,  was  declined,  the  author 
not  choosing  to  part  with  the  copy-* 
right. 

“4Waverley*  was  published  in 
1814,  and  as  the  title-page  was 
without  the  name  of  the  Author, 
the  work  was  left  to  win  its  way 
in  the  world  without  any  of  the 
usual  recommendations.  Its  pro¬ 
gress  was  for  some  time  slow;  but, 
after  the  first  two  or  three  months, 
its  popularity  increased  in  a  degree 
which  must  have  satisfied  the  ex¬ 
pectations  of  the  author,  had 
these  been  far  more  sanguine  than 
he  ever  entertained. 

u  Great  anxiety  was  expressed 
to  learn  the  name  of  the  author, 
hut  on  this  no  authentic  informa¬ 
tion  could  be  attained.  My  origi¬ 
nal  motive  for  publishing  the  work 
anonymously,  was  the  conscious¬ 
ness  that  it  was  an  experiment  on 
the  public  taste,  which  might  very 
probably  fail,  and  therefore  there 
was  no  occasion  to  take  on  myself 
the  personal  risk  of  discomfiture. 
For  this  purpose,  considerable 
precautions  were  used  to  preserve 
secresy.  My  old  friend  and 
school  fellow,  Mr.  James  Ballan- 
tyne,  who  printed  these  novels, 
had  the  exclusive  task  of  corre¬ 
sponding  with  the  author,  who 
thus  had  not  only  the  advantage 
of  his  professional  talents,  but  of 
his  critical  abilities.  The  original 
manuscript,  or,  as  it  is  technically 
called,  copy,  was  transcribed; 
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under  Mr.  Ballunty tie’s  eye,  by 
confidential  persons;  nor  was  tliere 
an  instance  of  treachery  during 
the  many  years  in  which  these 
precautions  were  resorted  to,  al¬ 
though  various  individuals  were 
employed  at  different  times.  Dou¬ 
ble  proof  sheets  were  regularly 
printed  olf.  One  was  forwarded 
to  the  author  by  Mr.  Ballantyne, 
and  the  alterations  which  it  re¬ 
ceived  were,  by  his  own  hand, 
copied  upon  the  other  proof-sheet 
for  the  use  of  the  printers,  so  that 
even  the  corrected  proofs  ofthe 
author  were  never  seen  in  the 
printing-office ;  and  thus  the  cu¬ 
riosity  of  such  eager  inquirers  as 
made  the  most  minute  investiga¬ 
tion  was  entirely  at  fault.'’ 

“  In  the  mean  time,”  says  the 
poet,  years  crept  on,  and  not 
without  their  usual  depredations 
on  the  passing  generation.  My 
sons  had  arrived  at  the  age  when 
the  paternal  home  was  no  longer 
their  best  abode,  as  both  were 
destined  to  active  life.  The  field 
sports,  to  which  I  was  peculiarly 
attached,  had  now  less  interest, 
and  were  replaced  by  other  amuse¬ 
ments  of  a  more  quiet  character ; 
and  the  means  and  opportunity  of 
pursuing  these  were  to  be  sought 
for.  I  had,  indeed,  for  some  years, 
attended  to  farming, — a  knowledge 
of  which  is,  or  at  least  was  then, 
indispensable  to  the  comforts  of  a 
family  residing  in  a  solitary  coun¬ 
try  house;  but  although  this  was 
the  favourite  amusement  of  many 
of  my  friends,  I  have  never  been 
able  to  consider  it  as  a  source  of 
pleasure.  I  never  could  think  it  a 
matter  of  passing  importance,  that 
my  cattle,  or  my  crops,  were  bet¬ 
ter  or  more  plentiful  than  those  of 
my  neighbours ;  and  nevertheless 
I  began  to  feel  the  necessity  of 
some  more  quiet  out- door  occupa¬ 


tion  than  L  had  hitherto  pursued. 
I  purchased  a  small  farm  of  about 
100  acres,  with  the  purpose  of 
planting  and  improving  it,  to  which 
property  circumstances  afterwards 
enabled  me  to  make  considerable 
additions ;  and  thus  an  era  took 
place  in  my  life,  almost  equal  to 
the  important  one  mentioned  by 
the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  when  he 
removed  from  the  blue  room  to  the 
brown.  In  point  of  neighbour¬ 
hood,  at  least,  the  change  of  re¬ 
sidence  made  little  more  difference. 
Abbotsford,  to  which  we  removed, 
was  only  six  or  seven  miles  down 
the  Tweed,  and  lay  on  the  same 
beautiful  stream.  It  did  not  pos¬ 
sess  the  romantic  character  of 
Ashiesteil,  my  former  residence; 
but  it  had  a  stretch  of  meadow 
land  along  the  river,  and  possessed, 
in  the  phrase  of  the  landscape 
gardener,  considerable  capabilities. 
Above  all,  the  land  was  my  own, 
like  Uncle  Toby’s  bowling-green, 
to  do  what  I  would  with.  It  had 
been,  though  the  gratification  was 
long  postponed,  an  early  wish 
of  mine,  to  connect  myself  with 
my  mother-earth,  and  prosecute 
those  experiments  by  which  a 
species  of  creative  power  is  exer¬ 
cised  over  the  face  of  nature.  I 
can  trace,  even  to  childhood,  a 
pleasure  derived  from  Dodsley’s 
account  of  Shenstone’s  Leasowes; 
and  envied  the  poet,  much  more 
for  the  pleasure  of  accomplishing 
the  objects  detailed  in  his  friend’s 
sketch  of  his  grounds,  than  for  the 
possession  of  pipe,  crook,  flock, 
and  Phillis  to  the  boot  of  all.  My 
memory,  also,  tenacious  of  quaint 
expressions,  still  retained  a  phrase 
which  it  had  gathered  from  an  old 
Almanack  of  Charles  the  Second’s 
time  (when  every  thing  down  to 
Almanacks  affected  to  be  smart), 
in  which  the  reader,  in  the  month 
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of  June,  is  advised,  for  the  sake 
of  his  health,  to  take  a  walk  of  a 
mile  or  two  before  breakfast,  and, 
if  he  can  possibly  so  manage,  to 
let  his  exercise  be  taken  upon  his 
own  land. 

“  With  the  satisfaction  of  having 
attained  the  fulfilment  of  an  early 
?,nd  long-cherished  hope,  I  com¬ 
menced  my  improvements  as  de¬ 
lightful  in  their  progress  as  those 
of  the  child  who  first  makes  a  dress 
for  a  new  doll.  The  nakedness  of 
the  land  was  in  time  hidden  by 
woodlands  of  considerable  extent 
— the  smallest  possible  of  cottages 
was  progressively  expanded  into  a 
sort  of  dream  of  a  mansion-house, 
whimsical  in  the  exterior,  but  con¬ 
venient  within.  Nor  did  I  forget 
what  was  the  natural  pleasure  of 
every  man  who  has  been  a  reader, 
I  mean  the  filling  the  shelves  of  a 
tolerably  large  library.  All  these 
objects  I  kept  in  view,  to  be  exe¬ 
cuted  as  convenience  should  serve ; 
and  although  I  knew  many  years 
would  elapse  before  they  could  be 
attained,  I  was  of  a  disposition  to 
comfort  myself  with  the  Spanish 
proverb,  ‘  Time  and  I  against  any 
two/ 

“  The  difficult  and  indispensable 
point,  of  finding  a  permanent  sub¬ 
ject  of  occupation,  was  now  at 
length  attained  ;  but  there  was  an¬ 
nexed  to  it  the  necessity  of  be¬ 
coming  again  a  candidate  for  pub¬ 
lic  favour;  for  as  I  was  turned 
improver  on  the  earth  of  the  every¬ 
day  world,  it  was  under  condition 
that  the  small  tenement  of  Par¬ 
nassus,  which  might  be  accessible 
to  my  labours,  should  not  remain 
uncultivated/’ 

The  nucleus  of  his  property  was 
a  small  farm,  called  by  the  plain 
name  of  Cartley-Hole,  which  lie- 
purchased  from  the  late  Dr. 
Douglas,  minister  of  the  neigh¬ 


bouring  parish  of  Galashiels,  and 
upon  which  he  conferred  the  more 
elegant  title  of  Abbotsford,  adopt¬ 
ed  with  reference  to  a  ford  in  the 
Tweed,  just  opposite  the  spot, 
coupled  with  the  adjacent  Abbey 
of  Melrose.  The  situation  was 
generally  considered  unfortunate, 
as  it  lay  on  a  northern  slope 
towards  the  river,  and  was  bounded 
close  at  hand  by  a  public  road. 
The  soil  was  not  of  a  good  quality. 

It  was  chiefly,  nevertheless,  to 
his  desire  of  forming  an  estate  on 
this  spot,  which  he  might  hand 
down  to  his  descendants,  that  the 
world  is  indebted  for  a  series  of  the 
most  delightful  fictions  that  ever 
appeared.  To  “Waverley”  suc¬ 
ceeded,  in  3  815,  “  Guy  Manner- 
in  g  /'  in  1816,  “The  Antiquary/' 
and  the  first  series  of  “  The  Tales 
of  my  Landlord/'  containing  the 
“  Black  Dwarf”  and  “  Old  Mor¬ 
tality/'  in  1818,  “  Rob  Roy”  and 
the  second  series  of  “  The  Tales 
of  my  Landlord,”  containing  “The 
Heart  of  Mid  Lothian  /'  and,  in 
181 the  third  series  of  “Tales 
of  my  Landlord,”  containing  “The 
Bride  of  Lammermoor”  and  “  A 
Legend  of  Montrose.” 

Sir  Walter,  having  early  been 
instructed  in  the  disposition  of  the 
public  to  tire  of  the  repeated  ap¬ 
pearances  of  even  a  favourite  au¬ 
thor,  had,  in  the  “  Tales  of  my 
Landlord/'  assumed  a  new  incog¬ 
nito,  which,  however,  was  easily 
seen  through.  It  was  impossible, 
without  utterly  abandoning  the 
gifts  he  possessed,  to  assume  a  style 
sufficiently  discrepant  to  impose 
upon  the  public.  The  same  great 
magician  was  seen  to  be  at  work 
in  both  series,  and  the  artifice  had 
therefore  only  the  effect  of  giving 
a  slight  fillip  to  public  curiosity. 

Having  now  drawn  upon  public 

curiosity  to  the  extent  of  twelve 
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volumes  in  each  of  his  two  incog- 
nitos,  he  seems  to  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  adopt  a  third  ;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  he  intended  “  Ivanhoe,” 
which  appeared  in  the  beginning 
of  1820,  to  come  forth  as  the  first 
work  of  a  new  candidate  for  public 
favour,  namely,  Lawrence  Temple¬ 
ton.  From  this  design  he  was  di¬ 
verted  by  a  circumstance  of  trivial 
importance,  the  publication  of  a 
novel  in  London,  pretending  to  be 
a  fourth  series  of  the  “Tales  of 
my  Landlord.”  It  was  therefore 
judged  necessary  that  “  Ivanhoe  ” 
should  appear  as  a  veritable  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  author  of  “  Waver- 
ley.”  To  it  succeeded,  in  the  course 
of  the  same  year,  “  The  Monastery  ” 
and  “The  Abbot.”  In  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year  1821,  appeared 
“  Kenilworth,”  making  twelve  vo¬ 
lumes,  if  not  written,  at  least  pub¬ 
lished,  in  as  many  months.  In 
1 822  he  produced  “  The  Pirate” 
and  the  “  Fortunes  of  Nigel ;”  in 
1823,  “  Peveril  of  the  Peak”*  and 
“Quentin  Durward  ;  ”  in  1824, 
“St.  Ronan’s  Well”  and  “Red- 
gauntlet;”  in  1825,  “Tales of  the 
Crusadersf  ;”  in  1826,  “Wood- 
stock;”  in  1827,  “Chronicles  of 
the  Canongate,  first  series^ in 
1828,  “Chronicles  of  the  Canon- 
gate,  second  series in  1829, 
“  Anne  of  Geierstein ;”  and  in 
1831,  a  fourth  series  of  “  Tales  of 
my  Landlord,”  in  four  volumes, 
containing  two  tales,  respectively 
entitled  “  Count  Robert  of  Paris” 
and  “  Castle  Dangerous.”  These 
novels,  with  those  formerly  enu¬ 
merated,  make  seventy-four  vo¬ 
lumes. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  his 
career,  both  as  a  poet  and  as  a 


*  Four  volumes, 
t  Four  volumes. 
I  Two  volumes. 


novelist,  Sir  Walter  was  in  the 
habit  of  turning  aside,  occasionally, 
to  less  important  avocations  of  a 
literary  character.  He  was  a  con¬ 
tributor  to  the  Edinburgh  Review 
during  the  first  few  years  of  its 
existence,  though  for  the  last  t  wenty 
years,  perhaps,  he  had  not  so  much 
as  opened  the  work.  To  the 
“  Quarterly  Review”  he  was  a  con¬ 
siderable  contributor,  especially  for 
the  last  five  or  six  years  of  his  life, 
during  which  that  periodical  was 
conducted  by  his  son-in  law,  Mr. 
Lockhart.  In  1810,  he  edited  the 
poetical  works  and  correspondence 
of  Miss  Seward.  To  the  Supple¬ 
ment  of  the  sixth  edition  of  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  he  con¬ 
tributed  the  articles  “  Chivalry,  ” 
“  Romance,  ”  and  the  “  Drama.” 
In  1818,  he  wrote  one  or  two  small 
prose  articles  for  a  periodical,  after 
the  manner  of  the  “  Spectator,” 
which  was  started  by  his  friend 
Mr.  John  Ballantyne,  under  the 
title  of  “  The  Sale-Room,”  and 
was  soon  after  dropped  for  want  of 
encouragement.  In  1814,  he  edited 
“  The  Works  of  Swift,”  in  nineteen 
volumes,  with  a  life  of  the  author; 
which  required  a  reprint  some  years 
afterwards.  In  1814,  Sir  Walter 
gave  his  name  and  an  elaborate  in¬ 
troductory  essay  to  a  work  entitled, 
“  Border  Antiquities  ”  (two  vo¬ 
lumes  4to.),  which  consisted  of  en¬ 
gravings  of  the  principal  antique 
objects  on  both  sides  of  the  border, 
accompanied  by  descriptive  letter 
press.  In  1815  he  made  a  tour 
through  France  and  Belgium,  vi¬ 
siting  the  scene  of  the  recent  vic¬ 
tory  over  Napoleon.  The  result 
was  a  lively  volume,  under  the 
title  of  “  Paul’s  Letters  to  his 
Kinsfolk,”  and  a  poem  styled  “  The 
Field  of  Waterloo.”  In  the  same 
year  he  joined  with  Mr.  Robert 
Jameson  and  Mr.  Henry  Weber, 
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in  composing  a  quarto  on  Icelandic 
Antiquities.  In  1819;  lie  pub¬ 
lished  “  An  Account  of  the  Regalia 
of  Scotland/'  and  undertook  to 
furnish  the  letter-press  to  a  second 
collection  of  engravings,  under  the 
title  of  “  Provincial  Antiquities  and 
Picturesque  Scenery  of  Scotland." 
In  1 822,  he  edited  G Wynne’s  “  Me¬ 
moirs  of  the  Great  Civil  War, 
1653-4;”  in  1827;  he  wrote  the 
preface  to  the  “  Memoirs  of  La 
Roche  Jacqueline,”  for  Constable’s 
Miscellany  in  the  same  year  were 
published,  his  “  Miscellaneous  Prose 
Works,”  comprising  a  re-publication 
of  his  lives  of  Dryden,  Swift,  the 
novelists.  Sir  R.  Sadler,  Miss  Se¬ 
ward,  Dr.  Leyden,  Duke  of  Ruc- 
cleuch,  King  George  3rd,  Lord  By¬ 
ron,  Duke  of  York,  Essays  on  Chi¬ 
valry,  Romance  and  the  Drama,  and 
Paul’s  Letter  to  his  Kinsfolk  ;  in 
1 828  were  published  two  Religious 
Discourses,  which  he  had  written 
some  years  before  for  a  friend. 

In  the  year  1820,  the  agitated 
state  of  the  country  was  much  re¬ 
gretted  by  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  and 
he  endeavoured  to  prove  the  ab¬ 
surdity  of  the  popular  excitement 
in  favour  of  a  more  extended  kind 
of  parliamentary  representation,  by 
three  papers  which  he  inserted  in 
the  Edinburgh  Weekly  Journal 
newspaper,  under  the  title  of  The 
Visionary.”  In  1822,  Sir  Walter 
published  “  Trivial  Poems  and 
Triolets,”  by  P.  Carey,  with  a  pre¬ 
face  ;  and,  in  1822,  appeared  his 
poem  of  “  Halidon  Hill,”  a  dra¬ 
matic  sketch  of  great  beauty,  full 
of  heroic  feeling  and  character,  and 
which,  for  pathos,  may  take  rank 
with  the  most  touching  labours  of 
the  serious  muse.  Constable,  it  is 
said,  gave  him  1,000/.  for  it;  it 
was,  however,  coldly  received.  In 
the  succeeding  year,  he  contributed 
a  smaller  dramatic  poem,  under  the 


title  of  “Macduff's  Cross/’  to  a 
collection  of  Miss  Joanna  Baillie. 
The  sum  of  his  remaining  poetical 
works  may  here  be  made  up,  by 
adding  “  The  Doom  of  Devorgoil,” 
and  “  The  Auchindrane  Tragedy,” 
which  appeared  in  one  volume  in 
1830. 

The  great  success  of  the  earlier 
novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  had  en¬ 
couraged  his  publishers,  Messrs. 
Archibald  Constable  and  Company, 
to  give  large  sums  for  those  works ; 
and,  previous  to  1824,  it  was  un¬ 
derstood  that  the  author  had  spent 
from  fifty  to  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  thus  acquired,  upon  his 
house  and  estate  of  Abbotsford. 
During  the  months  which  his  of¬ 
ficial  duties  permitted  him  to  pass 
in  the  country, — that  is,  the  whole 
of  the  more  genial  part  of  the  year, 
from  March  till  November,  except¬ 
ing  the  months  of  May  and  June, 

. — he  kept  state,  like  a  wealthy 
country  gentleman,  at  this  delight¬ 
ful  seat,  where  he  was  visited  by 
many  distinguished  persons  from 
England,  and  from  the  Continent. 
As  he  scarcely  ever  spent  any  other 
hours  than  those  between  seven  and 
eleven,  A.  m.,  in  composition,  he 
was  able  to  devote  the  greater  part 
of  the  morning  to  country  exercise, 
and  the  superintendence  of  his 
planting  and  agricultural  opera¬ 
tions;  while  the  evenings  were,  in 
a  great  measure,  devoted  to  his 

o 

guests.  Almost  every  day  he  used 
to  ride  a  considerable  distance — * 
sometimes  not  less  than  twenty 
miles — on  horseback.  He  also 
walked  a  great  deal ;  and,  lame  as 
he  was,  would  sometimes  tire  the 
stoutest  of  his  companions. 

Among  the  eminent  persons  to 
whom  he  had  been  recommended 
by  his  genius,  and  its  productions, 
the  late  king  George  4th  was  one, 
and  not  the  least  warm  in  his  ad« 
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miration.  The  poet  of  Marmion 
had  been  honoured  with  many  in¬ 
terviews  bv  his  sovereign,  when 
prince  of  W ales  and  prince  re¬ 
gent  ;  and  his  majesty  was  pleased, 
in  March  1820,  to  create  him  a 
baronet  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
being  the  first  to  whom  he  ex¬ 
tended  that  honour  after  his  acces¬ 
sion  to  the  crown. 

In  1822,  when  his  majesty  visited 
Scotland,  Sir  Walter  found  the  duty 
imposed  upon  him  of  acting  as  a 
kind  of  master  of  ceremonies.  On 
the  evening  of  the  14th  of  August, 
when  his  majesty  cast  anchor  in 
Leith  Roads,  Sir  Walter  went  out 
in  a  boat,  commissioned  by  the 
ladies  of  Scotland,  to  welcome  the 
king,  and  to  present  his  majesty 
with  an  elegant  jewelled  cross  of 
St.  Andrew,  to  be  worn  on  his 
breast  as  a  national  emblem.  When 
the  king  was  informed  of  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter’s  approach,  he  exclaimed, 
“  What !  Sir  Walter  Scott  ?  The 
man  in  Scotland  I  most  wish  to 
see !  Let  him  come  up.”  Sir 
Walter  accordingly  ascended  the 
ship,  and  was  presented  to  the  king 
on  the  quarter-deck,  where  he  met 
with  a  most  gracious  reception. 
After  an  appropriate  speech,  Sir 
Walter  presented  his  gift,  and  then 
knelt  and  kissed  the  king’s  hand. 
He  had  afterwards  the  honour  of 
dining  with  his  majesty,  being 
placed  on  his  right  hand.  In  the 
arrangements  for  his  Majesty’s  re¬ 
sidence  at  Dalkeith,  Sir  Walter 
bore  a  conspicuous  part ;  and  in  the 
whole  of  these  transactions,  although 
the  novelty  of  the  circumstances 
might  well  have  occasioned  mis¬ 
takes,  he  performed  his  part  with 
address  and  propriety. 

In  1825,  Mr.  Constable  having 
projected  a  cheap  series  of  original 
and  selected  works,  engaged  Sir 
Walter  to  compose  a  “  Life  of 


Buonaparte.’'  This  work  was  in 
progress,  when,  in  January,  1826, 
Messrs.  Constable  and  Company  be¬ 
came  bankrupt.  For  many  years 
before,  Sir  Walter  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  drawing  bills,  at  long  dates, 
upon  his  publishers,  as  payment  of 
the  copy-rights  of  his  works ;  and, 
as  he  occasionally  was  obliged  with 
their  acceptances  in  reference  to 
works  not  yet  written,  he  was  in 
some  measure  compelled,  by  a  sense 
of  gratitude,  to  give  his  name  to 
other  obligations,  which  were  in¬ 
curred  by  the  house,  for  the  purpose 
of  withdrawing  the  original  engage¬ 
ments.  Thus,  although  Sir  Walter 
appeared  to  receive  payment  for  his 
literary  labours  in  a  very  prompt 
manner,  he  was  pledging  away  his 
name  all  the  while,  for  sums,  per¬ 
haps,  not  much  inferior  in  amount 
to  those  which  he  realised.  At  the 
unhappy  era  of  1825,  to  use  lik 
own  words  (Introduction  to  the 
Chronicles  of  the  Canongate),  “  he 
found  himself  called  on  to  meet 
the  demands  of  creditors  upon  com-, 
mercial  establishments  with  which 
his  fortunes  had  long  been  bound 
up,  to  the  extent  of  no  less  a  sum 
than  120,000/.” 

The  blow  was  endured  with  a 
magnanimity  worthy  of  the  great¬ 
est  writer  of  the  age.  On  the  very 
day  after  the  calamity  had  been 
made  known  to  him,  a  friend  ac¬ 
costed  him  as  he  was  issuing  from 
his  house,  and  presented  the  con¬ 
dolences  proper  to  such  a  melan¬ 
choly  occasion.  “  It  is  very  hard,” 
said  sir  Walter,  in  his  usual  deli¬ 
berate  and  thoughtful  voice,  ee  thus 
to  lose  all  the  labours  of  a  lifetime, 
and  be  made  a  poor  man  at  last, 
when  I  ought  to  have  been  other 
wise.  But  if  God  grant  me  health 
and  strength  for  a  few  years  longer, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  I  shall  redeem 
it  all.”  He  refused  to  become  a 
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bankrupt ;  considering,  like  tlie 
elder  Osbaldistone,  in  his  own  im¬ 
mortal  pages,  commercial  honour  as 
dear  as  any  honour. 

By  the  marriage  contract  of  sir 
Walter’s  eldest  son,  the  estate  of 
Abbotsford  had  been  settled  upon 
the  young  pair,  so  that  sir  Walter 
had  scarcely  any  property  to  present 
against  the  immense  amount  of  his 
debts.  There  was  one  item  of  pro¬ 
perty,  however,  which  greatly  sur¬ 
passed  the  worldly  goods  of  most 
debtors — his  head.  “  Gentlemen,” 
said  he,  to  the  claimants,  using  the 
Spanish  proverb,  which  has  already 
been  quoted  from  one  of  his  writ¬ 
ings,  “  Time  and  I  against  any  two. 
Let  me  take  this  good  ally  into 
company,  and  I  believe  1  shall  be 
able  to  pay  you  every  farthing.” 
He  further  proposed,  in  their  be¬ 
half,  to  insure  the  sum  of  22,000 /. 
upon  his  life.  A  trust  deed  was 
accordingly  executed,  in  which  he 
was  considered  as  a  member  of  the 
printing  firm  of  James  Ballantyne 
and  Company. 

The  commercial  distresses  of  the 
country  were  at  this  period  very 
great,  and  in  the  case  of  Scotland 
they  were  threatened  to  be  much 
increased  by  the  parliamentary  re¬ 
gulations  then  in  progress,  for 
reducing  the  monetary  system  to  an 
equality  with  that  of  England. 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  on  the  22nd  of 
February,  published  a  letter  in  the 
iC  Weekly  Journal  ”  newspaper, 
under  the  signature  of  Malachi 
Malagrowther,  in  which  he  deli¬ 
neated  the  absurdity  of  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  scheme  in  language  so 
rich  in  argument,  humour,  and 
pathos,  as  to  produce  a  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  sensation.  His  feelings  on 
this  occasion  were  roused  to  an 
unusual  pitch,  and  perhaps  his  own 
recent  calamity  contributed  to  give 
them  force  and  pungency.  Two 


days  after  the  letter  had  appeared, 
he  was  in  the  printing  house,  with 
his  friend  Mr.  Ballantyne,  when 
the  latter  remarked,  that  he  had 
been  more  solicitous  and  careful 
about  the  proof  of  this  little  com¬ 
position,  than  he  had  ever  observed 
him  to  be  respecting  any  of  his 
productions.  “  Yes,”  said  he,  in 
a  tone  that  electrified  even  this 
familiar  friend,  who  had  heard  him 
speak  before  under  all  varieties  of 
circumstances,  ff  my  former  works 
were  for  myself,  but  this— -this  is 
for  my  country  !”  Two  other 
letters  in  the  same  strain  followed ; 
and  notwithstanding  an  answer  to 
them,  written  by  no  less  powerful 
a  pen  than  that  of  Mr.  J.  W. 
Croker,  they  had  the  happy  effect 
of  procuring  an  exemption  for 
Scotland  from  the  contemplated 
enactments. 

Sir  Walter  then  sat  down,  at 
fifty-five  years  of  age,  to  the  task 
of  redeeming  debts  exceeding  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds  !  In  the 
first  place,  he  sold  his  furniture  and 
house  in  Edinburgh,  and  retreated 
into  an  humble  lodging  in  a  se¬ 
cond-rate  street. :V  During  the  va¬ 
cations,  when  residing  at  Abbots¬ 
ford,  he  almost  entirely  gave  up 
seeing  company,  a  resolution  the 
more  easily  carried  into  effect,  as 
lady  Scott  was  now  dead.  His 
expenses  were  thus  much  reduced ; 
and  yet,  we  are  told,  he  never 
lived  more  agreeably  in  the  days 
of  his  brightest  splendour,  than  he 
now  did  in  the  company  of  his 
younger  daughter  alone,  with  a 
task  before  him  which  might  have 
appalled  many  younger  hearts.  He 
was  at  this  time  labouring  at  his 
“  Life  of  Napoleon,”  which  ex¬ 
panded  under  his  hands  to  a  bulk 


*  St.  David-street,  where  David  Hume 
had  formerly  lived. 
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much  beyond  what  was  originally 
contemplated.  In  the  autumn  of 
1826,  he  paid  a  visit  to  Paris,  in 
company  with  Miss  Scott,  in  order 
to  acquaint  himself  with  several 
local  and  historical  details  necessary 
for  his  work.  On  this  occasion  he 
was  received  in  the  kindest  manner 
by  the  reigning  monarch,  the  un¬ 
fortunate  Charles  X.  “  The  Life 
of  Napoleon  Buonaparte’"  appeared 
in  the  summer  of  1827^  in  nine 
vols.  8 vo.,  and  produced  to  him,  it 
is  understood,  the  sum  of  12,000/. 
being  at  the  rate  of  about  SSL  a 
day  for  the  time  he  had  been 
engaged  on  it.  This,  with  other 
earnings  and  accessary  resources, 
enabled  him  to  pay  the  first  dividend 
of  his  debts,  amounting  to  six 
shillings  and  eight-pence  in  the 
pound. 

Until  the  failure  of  Messrs.  Con¬ 
stable  &  Company,  the  Waverley 
secret  was  kept  inviolate,  though 
intrusted,  as  he  has  himself  ac¬ 
knowledged,  to  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  persons.  The  inquiries 
which  took  place  into  the  affairs  of 
the  house  rendered  it  no  longer 
possible  to  conceal  the  nature  of 
its  connection  with  sir  Walter 
Scott ;  and  he  now  accordingly 
stood  fully  detected  as  the  author 
of  iC  Waverley,”  though  he  did  not 
himself  think  proper  to  make  any 
overt  claim  to  the  honour.  At  the 
time  of  the  failure  sir  Walter  was 
in  possession  of  bills  for  the  novel 
of  “  Woodstock/’  of  which  but  a 
small  part  had  as  yet  been  written. 
A  demand  was  made  by  the  credi¬ 
tors  of  Messrs.  Constable  &  Com¬ 
pany  upon  the  creditors  of  sir 
Walter  Scott,  for  the  benefits  of 
this  work,  when  it  should  be  made 
public.  But  the  author, not  reckon¬ 
ing  this  either  jqst  or  legal,  was 
resolved  not  to  comply.  The  bills. 


he  said,  were  a  mere  promise  to  pay; 
since,  then,  he  had  only  promised 
to  write,  and  they  to  pay,  he  would 
simply  not  write,  and  then  the 
transaction  would  fall  to  the  ground. 
On  the  claim  being  farther  pressed, 
he  said,  The  work  is  in  my  head, 
and  there  it  shall  remain.”  The 
question,  however,  was  eventually 
submitted  to  arbitration,  and  de¬ 
cided  in  favour  of  the  creditors  of 
the  author,  for  whose  behoof  the 
work  was  soon  after  published. 

The  fact  of  the  authorship  con¬ 
tinued  to  waver  between  secrecy 
and  divulgement  till  the  23rd  of 
February,  1827*  when  sir  Walter 
presided  at  the  first  annual  dinner 
of  the  Edinburgh  Theatrical  Fund 
Association,  in  the  Assembly 
Rooms.  There  Lord  Meadow- 
bank,*  in  proposing  the  health  of 
the  chairman,  spoke  to  the  following 
effect :  “  It  is  no  longer  possible, 
consistently  with  the  respect  due  to 
my  auditors,  to  use  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject  terms  either  of  mystification,  or 
of  obscure  or  indirect  allusion.  The 
clouds  have  been  dispelled — the 
darkness  visible  has  been  cleared 
away — and  the  Great  Unknown — 
the  minstrel  of  our  native  land — 
the  mighty  magician  who  has 
rolled  back  the  current  of  time, 
and  conjured  up  before  our  living 
senses  the  men  and  manners  of  days 
which  have  long  passed  away, 
stands  revealed  to  the  hearts  and 
the  eves  of  his  affectionate  and 
ad  mirin  g  co un  try  men .  ”  Sir  W al  t  er, 
though  somewhat  taken  by  surprise, 
immediately  resolved  to  throw  off 
the  mantle,  which,  as  he  after¬ 
wards  remarked  to  a  friend,  was 
getting  somewhat  tattered.  ff  He 
did  not  think,”  he  said,  “  that,  in 


*  A  Judge  of  the  Scottish  Courts  of 
Session  and  Justiciary. 
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coming  liere  to-day,  lie  would  have 
the  task  of  acknowledging  before 
three  hundred  gentlemen,  a  secret 
which,  considering  that  it  was 
communicated  to  more  than  twenty 
people,  had  been  remarkably  well 
kept.  He  was  now  before  the  bar 
of  his  country,  and  might  be 
understood  to  be  on  trial  before 
lord  Meadowbank  as  an  offender  ; 
yet  he  was  sure  that  every  impartial 
jury  would  bring  in  a  verdict  of 
not  proven.  He  did  not  now  think 
it  necessary  to  enter  into  the  rea¬ 
sons  of  his  long  silence.  Perhaps 
caprice  had  a  great  share  in  it.  He 
had  now  to  say,  however,  that  the 
merits  of  these  works,  if  they  had 
any,  and  their  faults,  were  entirely 
imputable  to  himself.  He  was 
afraid  to  think  on  what  he  had 
done.  c  Look  on’t  again  I  dare 
not.’  He  had  thus  far  unbosomed 
himself,  and  he  knew  that  it  would 
be  reported  to  the  public.  He 
meant,  then,  seriously  to  state,  that 
when  he  said  he  was  the  author,  he 
was  the  total  and  undivided  author. 
With  the  exception  of  quotations, 
there  was  not  a  single  word  written 
that  was  not  derived  from  himself, 
or  su jested  in  the  course  of  his 

oo 

reading.  The  wand  was  now 
broken,  and  the  rod  buried.  Plis 
audience  would  allow  him  farther 
to  say,  with  Prospero,  ‘  Your 
breath  has  filled  my  sails.”  ’ 

fie  soon  after  followed  up  his 
confession  with  one  more  at  large, 
in  his  Preface  to  the  “  Chronicles 
of  the  Canongate.” 

About  the  same  time,  the  copy 
right  of  all  his  past  novels  was 
brought  to  the  hammer,  as  part  of 
the  bankrupt  stock  of  Messrs.  Con¬ 
stable  &  Company.  It  was  bought 
by  Mr.  Robert  Cadell,  of  the  late 
firm  of  Archibald  Constable  and 
Company,  at  8,400/.,  for  the  purpose 


of  republishing  the  whole  of  these 
works  in  a  cheap  uniform  series  of 
volumes,  illustrated  by  notes  and 
prefaces,  and  amended  in  many 
parts  by  the  finishing  touches  of 
the  author.  Sir  Walter  or  his  cre-i 
ditors  were  to  have  half  the  profits, 
in  consideration  of  his  literary  aid. 
This  was  a  most  fortunate  design. 
The  new  edition  began  to  appear 
in  June,  1829;  and  such  was  its 
adaptation  to  the  public  conveni¬ 
ence,  that  the  sale  soon  reached 
an  average  of  23,000  copies.  To 
give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  this  concern— speaking 
commercially  —  it  may  be  stated 
that,  in  the  mere  production  of  the 
work,  not  to  speak  of  its  sale,  about 
a  thousand  persons,  or  nearly  a 
hundredth  part  of  the  population 
of  Edinburgh,  were  supported. 

The  author  was  now  chiefly  em¬ 
ployed  in  preparing  these  narratives 
for  the  new  impression ;  but  he 
neverthelessfound  time  occasionally 
to  produce  original  works.  In  No¬ 
vember,  1828,  he  published  the 
first  part  of  a  juvenile  History  of 
Scotland,  under  the  title  of  “  Tales 
of  a  Grandfather,”  being  addressed 
to  his  grandchild,  John  Hugh  Lock¬ 
hart,  whom  he  typified  under  the 
appellation  of  Hugh  Littlejohn, 
Esq.  In  1829,  appeared  the  se¬ 
cond,  and  in  1830,  the  third  and 
concluding  series  of  this  charming 
book,  which  fairly  fulfilled  a  half- 
sportive  expression  that  had  escaped 
him  many  years  before,  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  his  children, — that  “  he 
would  yet  make  the  History  of 
Scotland  as  familiar  in  the  nurseries 
of  England  as  lullaby  rhymes.” 
In  1830  he  also  contributed  a 
graver  “  History  of  Scotland,”  in 
two  volumes,  to  the  periodical  work 
called  “  Lardner  s  Cabinet  Cyclo¬ 
pedia.”  In  the  same  year  appeared 
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his  u  Letters  on  Demonology  and 
Witchcraft/’  as  a  volume  of  Mr. 
Murray’s  u  Family  Library.” 

The  profits  of  these  various  pub¬ 
lications,  but  especially  his  share 
of  the  profits  of  the  new  edition  of 
his  novels,  enabled  him,  towards 
the  end  of  the  year  1830,  to  pay  a 
dividend  of  three  shillings  in  the 
pound,  which,  but  for  the  accu¬ 
mulation  of  interest,  would  have 
reduced  his  debts  to  nearly  one  half. 
Of  54,000/.  which  had  now  been 
paid,  all  except  six  or  seven  thou¬ 
sand  had  been  produced  by  his  own 
literary  labours  :  a  fact  which  fixes 
the  revenue  of  his  intellect  for  the 
last  four  or  five  years  at  nearly 
10,000/.  a-year.  Besides  this  sum, 
sir  Walter  had  also  paid  up  the 
premium  of  the  policy  upon  his 
life,  which,  as  already  mentioned, 
secured  a  post-obit  interest  of 
22,000/.  to  his  creditors.* 

About  the  same  time — that  is, 
in  November,  1830 — sir  Walter 
retired  from  his  office  as  a  principal 
clerk  of  the  Court  of  Session,  re¬ 
taining  a  large  share  of  the  salary 
appropriated  to  that  office.  The 
government  offered  him  a  pension 
sufficient  to  make  up  the  full 
amount  of  his  usual  salary— which, 
however,  he  respectfully,  but  firmly 
declined. 

His  health,  from  his  sixteenth 
year,  had  been  very  good,  except 
during  the  years  1818  and  181 9, 
when  he  suffered  under  an  illness 
of  such  severity  as  to  turn  his  hair 
quite  grey,  and  send  him  out  again 
to  the  world  apparently  ten  years 
older  than  before.  It  may  be  men¬ 
tioned,  however,  that  this  illness. 


*  The  as’STeo'ate  dividends,  at  the 
period  of  his  decease,  amounted  to 
eleven  shillings  and  eight-pence  in  the 
pound;  to  which  must  be  added,  the 
large  gums  due  by  the  insurance  offices. 


though  accompanied  by  very  severe 
pain,  did  not  materially  interrupt 
or  retard  his  intellectual  labours. 
He  was  only  reduced  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  employing  an  amanuensis, 
to  whom  he  dictated  from  his  bed. 
The  humorous  character,  Dugakl 
Dalgetty,  in  the  third  series  of  the 
“  Tales  of  my  Landlord.”  and  the 
splendid  scene  of  the  siege  of 
Torquilston  in  fc  Ivanlioe,”  were 
created  under  these  circumstances. 
Mr.  William  Laidlaw,  his  factor, 
who  at  one  time  performed  the  task 
of  amanuensis,  has  described  how 
he  would  sometimes  be  stopped  in 
the  midst  of  some  of  the  most 
amusing  or  most  elevated  scenes, 
by  an  attack  of  pain, — which,  being 
past,  he  would  recommence  in  the 
same  tone  at  the  point  where  he 
had  left  off,  and  so  on  for  day 
after  day,  till  the  novel  was  fi« 
nished. 

It  happened  very  unfortunately, 
that  the  severe  task  which  he  im¬ 
posed  upon  himself,  for  the  purpose 
of  discharging  his  obligations,  came 
at  a  period  of  life  when  he  was 
least  able  to  accomplish  it.  Even 
when  occupied  with  his  official 
duties  in  town,  lie  seldom  permitted 
a  day  to  pass  over  his  head  without 
writing  as  much  as  to  fill  a  sheet 
of  print,  or  sixteen  pages ;  and 
this  whether  it  was  of  an  historical 
nature,  with  of  course  the  duty  of 
consulting  documents,  or  of  ficti¬ 
tious  matter  woven  in  the  loom  of 
his  fancy.  This  labour  must  have 
pressed  severely  upon  the  powers  of 
a  man  nearly  sixty  by  years,  and 
full  seventy  by  constitution. 

During  the  winter  which  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  retirement  from  official 
duty,  symptoms  of  gradual  para¬ 
lysis,  a  disease  hereditary  in  his 
family,  began  to  be  manifested. 
His  contracted  limb  became  gradu¬ 
ally  weaker  and  more  painful,  and 
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his  tongue  less  readily  obeyed  the 
impulse  of  the  will.  Still  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  had  any  antici¬ 
pation  of  his  labours  speedily  draw¬ 
ing  to  a  close.  It  has  been  asserted, 
that  while  walking  with  Words¬ 
worth  some  time  early  in  1831,  he 
was  detailing  his  literary  plans  of 
works  that  were  yet  unborn.  Hav¬ 
ing  proceeded  to  some  length,  Mr. 
Wordsworth  interrupted  him  by 
saying,  “  Why,  you  are  laying 
down  work  for  a  life.”  —  “  No, 
no,”  rejoined  sir  Walter,  “  not  for 
a  life,  but  for  twenty  years :  I  have 
twenty  years’  mind  and  health  in 
me  yet.” 

As  a  high  monarchist  in  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  attached  personally  to 
the  royal  family  of  France,  sir 
Walter  contemplated  the  revolution 
of  July,  1830  with  a  different 
feeling  from  what  was  generally 
manifested  upon  the  occasion  by 
his  countrymen.  He  feared  that 
it  was  only  the  commencement  of  a 
new  series  of  ruinous  changes, 
similar  to  those  which  followed  the 
revolution  of  1?89-  Sir  Walter 
also  beheld  with  alarm  the  impulse 
given  by  the  popular  triumphs  in 
France  to  revolution  ary  principles  in 
Britain,  and  could  not  conceal,  that 
he  believed  the  reform  bill,  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  House  of  Commons, 
to  be  the  first  step  towards  the 
ruin  of  this  mighty  empire. 

In  March,  1831,  the  freeholders 
of  Roxburghshire  (which,  in  re¬ 
ference  to  the  gentry,  may  be 
styled  a  decidedly  tory  county,) 
held  a  meeting  at  Jedburgh,  in 
order  to  express  their  opinion  of 
the  reform  bills,  recently  introduced 
by  lord  John  Russell.  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  notwithstanding  his  declin¬ 
ing  health,  felt  it  to  he  his  duty  to 
attend  this  meeting,  in  order  to 
enter  his  protest  against  the  con¬ 
templated  measure.  He  sat  in 


evident  disquiet  during  the  speeches 
of  the  ministerialists,  till  nearly  the 
end  of  the  meeting.  He  then  rose 
with  much  of  his  wonted  dignity 
when  addressing  an  assembly,  and 
told  the  meeting  that  he  had  come 
there  that  day  with  great  reluct¬ 
ance,  and  at  much  personal  incon¬ 
venience,  as  he  had  been  for  some 
time  contending  with  severe  indis¬ 
position. — “  But,  gentlemen,”  said 
he,  clenching  his  iron  fist,  and 
giving  it  an  energetic  downward 
motion,  "‘had  I  known  that  I  should 
have  shed  my  blood  on  these 
boards,  I  would  have  spent  my 
last  breath  in  opposing  this  measure.” 
Fie  proceeded  further  to  argue  the 
inexpediency  of  following  French 
political  fashions,  and  ended  by 
saying,  “  I  must  take  leave  of  you, 
gentlemen  ;  and  I  shall  do  it  in 
the  well-known  adage  of  the  gla¬ 
diator  to  the  emperor — Moriturus 
vos  salutat .”  In  the  course  of  his 
speech,  a  few  individuals,  who  were 
present  only  as  auditors,  had  the 
audacity  to  hiss  him.  Of  this 
insult  he  took  no  notice ;  but  in 
replying  to  the  gentleman  who 
rose  next,  when  the  sound  was 
repeated,  he  turned  quick  upon 
those  who  were  expressing  their 
disapprobation,  and  said  that  he 
cared  no  more  for  their  hissing 
than  for  the  braying  of  the  beasts 
of  the  fields.  His  feelings,  never¬ 
theless,  are  known  to  have  been 
greatly  hurt ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Jedburgh  meeting, 
and  the  continued  excitement  upon 
the  reform  question,  did  much  to 
sadden  the  last  days  of  this  illus¬ 
trious  man,  and  perhaps,  also,  to 
accelerate  his  decline. 

During  the  summer  of  1831,  the 
symptoms  of  his  disorder  became 
gradually  more  violent ;  and  his 
temper,  formerly  so  benevolent,  so 
imperturbable,  became  peevish  and 
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testy,  insomuch  that  his  most 
familiar  relations  could  hardly  ven¬ 
ture,  on  some  occasions,  to  address 
him. 

Since  the  early  part  of  the  year, 
he  had,  in  a  great  measure,  aban¬ 
doned  authorship.  This,  however, 
he  did  with  some  difficulty ;  and  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  he  resumed  the 
pen  more  frequently  than  he  ought 
to  have  done.  “  Dr.  Abercrombie,” 
says  he,  in  a  letter  dated  March  7> 

threatens  me  with  death  if  I 
write  so  much ;  and  die,  I  suppose, 
I  must,  if  I  give  it  up  suddenly. 
I  must  assist  Lockhart  a  little,  for 
you  are  aware  of  our  connection, 
and  he  has  always  showed  me  the 
duties  of  a  son  ;  but  except  that, 
and  my  own  necessary  work  at  the 
edition  of  the  Waverley  Novels, 
as  they  call  them,  I  can  hardly 
pretend  to  put  pen  to  paper ;  for, 
after  all,  this  same  dying  is  a 
ceremony  one  would  put  off  as  long 
as  one  could.” 

In  the  autumn,  his  physicians 
recommended  a  residence  in  Italy, 
as  a  means  of  delaying  the  approaches 
of  his  illness.  To  this  scheme  he 
felt  the  strongest  repugnance,  as 
he  feared  he  should  die  on  a  foreign 
soil,  far  from  the  mountain  land 
which  was  so  endeared  to  himself, 
and  which  he  had  done  so  much  to 
endear  to  others;  but  by  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  some  friends,  whose 
advice  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
respect  from  his  earliest  years,  he 
was  prevailed  upon  to  comply.  By 
the  kind  offices  of  captain  Basil 
Hall,  liberty  was  obtained  for  him 
to  sail  in  his  majesty's  ship  the 
Barham,  which  was  then  fitting 
out  for  Malta. 

He  set  sail  in  the  Barham,  from 
Portsmouth,  on  the  27th  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  and,  after  a  pleasant  voyage, 
iu ring  which  his  health  seemed 
Vox,.  LXXIV, 


considerably  improved,  he  arrived 
at  Malta.  From  this  place,  after 
a  short  residence,  he  proceeded  to 
Naples,  where  he  landed  on  the 
27th  of  December. 

In  April  he  proceeded  to  Rome, 
which  hdentered  on  the  21st,  and 
there  also  he  was  received  with 
every  mark  of  attention  and  re¬ 
spect.  He  inspected  the  remains 
of  Roman  grandeur  with  great 
interest,  and  paid  a  visit  to  Tivoli, 
Albani,  and  Frescati.  If  any  thing 
could  have  been  effectual  in  re¬ 
illumining  the  lamp  of  life,  this 
would  have  been  the  ground  on 
which  the  miracle  might  have  been 
expected  to  take  place.  But  he 
was  himself  conscious,  amidst  the 
flatteries  of  his  friends,  that  all 
hopes  of  this  kind  were  at  an  end. 
Feeling  that  his  strength  was 
rapidly  decaying,  he  determined 
upon  returning  with  all  possible 
speed  to  his  native  country,  in  order 
that  his  bones  might  not  be  laid  (to 
use  the  language  of  his  own 
favourite  minstrelsy)  “  far  from  the 
Tweed.”  His  journey  was  per¬ 
formed  too  rapidly  for  his  strength. 
For  six  days  he  travelled  seventeen 
hours  a-day.  The  consequence  was, 
that,  in  passing  down  the  Rhine, 
he  experienced  a  severe  attack  of  his 
malady,  which  produced  complete 
insensibility,  and  would  have  in¬ 
evitably  carried  him  off,  but  for 
the  presence  of  mind  of  his  servant, 
who  bled  him  profusely.  On  his 
arrival  in  London,  he  was  conveyed 
to  the  St.  James's  Hotel,  Jermvn 
Street,  and  immediately  attended 
by  sir  Henry  Halford  and  Dr. 
Holland,  as  well  as  by  his  son-in- 
law  and  daughter.  All  help  was 
now  useless.  The  disease  had 
reached  nearly  its  most  advanced 
stage,  producing  a  total  insensibility 
to  the  presence  of  even  his  most 
2  F 
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beloved  relations.  This  unhappy 
condition  had  long  been  contem¬ 
plated  by  him,  as  what  would,  in  all 
human  probability,  be  his  ultimate 
fate.  He  recollected  the  circum¬ 
stances  preceding  the  death  of  his 
father,  and  the  premonitory  symp¬ 
toms  were  in  himself  the  same. 
Under  the  feelings  which  this 
reflection  inspired,  he  penned,  in 
1827,  a  description  of  the  last  days 
of  his  parent,  which  he  inserted,  with 
some  disguising  circumstances,  in 
the  Chronicles  of  the  Canougate.” 

“  The  easy  chair  fitted  with 
cushions,  the  extended  limbs  swath¬ 
ed  in  flannel,  the  wide  wrapping 
gown  and  night-cap,  showed  ill¬ 
ness  ;  but  the  dimmed  eye,  once  so 
replete  with  living  fire — the  blab¬ 
ber  lip  whose  dilation  and  com¬ 
pression  used  to  give  such  character 
to  his  animated  countenance — the 
stammering  tongue,  that  once 
poured  forth  such  floods  of  mascu¬ 
line  eloquence,  and  had  often 
swayed  the  opinion  of  the  sages 
whom  he  addressed, — all  these 
sad  symptoms  evinced,  that  my 
friend  was  in  the  melancholy 
condition  of  those  in  whom  the 
principle  of  animal  life  has  un¬ 
fortunately  survived  that  of  mental 
intelligence.  He  gazed  a  moment 
at  me,  but  then  seemed  insensible 
of  my  presence,  and  went  on — he, 
once  the  most  courteous  and  well- 
bred — to  babble  unintelligible  but 
violent  reproaches  against  his  niece 

and  servant,  because  he  himself 
*  • 

had  dropped  a  tea-cup  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  place  it  on  a  table  at  his 
elbow.  1 1  is  eye  caught  a  moment¬ 
ary  fire  from  his  irritation  ;  but  he 
struggled  in  vain  for  words  to 
express  himself  adequately,  as 
looking  from  his  servant  to  his 
niece,  and  then  to  the  table,  he 
laboured  to  explain  that  they  had 


placed  it  (though  it  touched  his 
chair)  at  too  great  a  distance  from 
him” 

After  residing  for  some  weeks  in 
London,  the  expiring  poet  desired 
that, if  possible,  he  might  be  removed 
to  his  native  land — to  his  own  home. 
As  the  case  was  reckoned  quite 
desperate,  it  was  resolved  to  gratify 
him  in  his  dying  wish,  even  at  the 
hazard  of  accelerating  his  dissolu¬ 
tion  by  the  voyage.  He  accordingly 
left  London  on  the  7th  of  July, 
and,  arriving  at  Newhaven  on  the 
evening  of  the  9th,  was  conveyed, 
with  all  possible  care,  to  a  hotel  in 
his  native  city.  After  spending 
two  nights  and  a  day  in  Edinburgh, 
he  was  removed,  on  the  morning 
of  the  11th,  to  Abbotsford. 

That  intense  love  of  home  and 
of  country,  which  had  urged  his 
return  from  the  continent,  here 
seemed  to  dispel  for  a  moment  the 
clouds  of  the  mental  atmosphere. 
At  Fusliiebridge  he  recognized  the 
old  landlady  (the  supposed  prototype 
of  Meg  Dodds)  ;  and  in  descending 
the  vale  of  Gala,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  the  view  of  Abbotsford  first 
opens,  it  was  found  difficult  to 
keep  him  quiet  in  his  carriage,  so 
anxious  was  he  to  rear  himself  up, 
in  order  to  catch  an  early  glimpse 
of  the  beloved  scene.  On  arriving 
at  his  house,  he  hardly  recognised 
any  body  or  any  thing.  He  looked 
vacantly  on  all  the  objects  that 
met  his  gaze,  except  the  well  re¬ 
membered  visage  of  his  friend 
Laidlaw,  whose  hand  he  affection¬ 
ately  pressed,  murmuring,  “  that 
now  he  knew  he  was  at  Abbots¬ 
ford.’'  He  was  here  attended  by 
most  of  the  members  of  his  family, 
including  Mr.  Lockhart,  while 
the  general  superintendence  of 
his  death-bed  (now  too  certainly 
such)  was  committed  to  Dr.  Clark- 
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son  of  Melrose.  For  two  months 
he  lingered  in  a  state  of  almost 
total  insensibility  and  mental 
deprivation,  sometimes  raving  fran¬ 
tically,  as  if  he  supposed  himself 
to  be  exercising  the  functions  of  a 
judge,  but  in  general  quite  low  and 
subdued.  On  one  occasion  he  slept 
the  uncommonly  long  period  of 
twenty-seven  hours;  and  it  was 
hoped  that,  on  awakening,  there 
might  be  some  change  for  the 
better.  But  in  this  hope  his 
anxious  friends  were  disappointed. 
He  was  now  arrived  at  that  me¬ 
lancholy  state,  when  the  friends  of 
the  patient  can  form  no  more 
affectionate  wish  than  that  death 
may  step  in  to  claim  his  own.  Yet 
day  after  day  did  the  remnants  of 
a  robust  constitution  continue  to 
hold  out  against  the  gloomy  foe  of 
life ;  until,  notwithstanding  every 
effort  to  the  contrary ,  mortification 
commenced  at  several  parts  of  the 
body.  This  was  about  twelve 
days  before  his  demise,  which  at 
length  took  place  on  the  21st  of 
September,  1832,  at  half-past  one 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  On  his 
head  being  opened,  part  of  the 
brain  was  found  injured;  several 
globules  of  a  watery  nature  were 
pressing  upon  it. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  left  four  chil¬ 
dren — two  sons  and  two  daughters. 
The  elder  daughter,  Sophia  Char¬ 
lotte,  was  married,  April  28,  1820, 
to  John  Gibson  Lockhart,  esq. 
Advocate.  The  elder  son,  sir 
Walter,  who  entered  the  army, 
and  is  now  a  major  in  the  15th 
regiment  of  Hussars,  was  married, 
some  years  ago,  to  Miss  Jobson,  a 
young  lady  of  considerable  fortune. 
The  younger  son,  Charles,  who  is 
a  clerk  in  the  Foreign  Office,  and 
lately  attached  to  the  Legation  at 
Naples,  and  the  younger  daughter, 
Anne,  are  both  unmarried.  Lady 


Scott  died  May  15,  1826.  In 
stature,  sir  Walter  Scott  was  up¬ 
wards  of  six  feet,  bulky  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  body,  but  never 
inclining  in  the  least  to  what  is 
called  corpulency.  His  right  leg 
was  shrunk  from  an  early  period 
of  boyhood,  and  required  to  be 
supported  by  a  stafff  which  he 
carried  close  to  the  toes,  the  heel 
turning  a  little  inwards.  The  other 
leg  was  perfectly  sound,  but  the 
foot  was  too  long  to  bring  it  within 
the  description  of  handsome.  The 
chest,  arms,  and  shoulders,  were 
those  of  a  strong  man ;  but  the 
frame,  in  its  general  movements, 
must  have  been  much  enfeebled  by 
his  lameness,  which  was  such  as  to 
give  an  ungainly,  though  not  in¬ 
active,  appearance  to  the  figure. 
The  most  remarkable  part  of  sir 
Walter’s  person  was  his  head, 
which  was  so  very  tall  and  cylin¬ 
drical,  as  to  be  quite  unique.  The 
measurement  of  the  part  below  the 
eyes  was  full  an  inch  and  a  half 
less  than  that  above,  which,  upon 
the  old  and  new  system  of  phre¬ 
nology,  must  be  held  as  a  striking 
mark  of  the  intellectuality  of  his 
character.  In  early  life,  the  hair 
was  of  a  sandy  pale  colour  ;  but  it 
was  changed  by  his  illness  in  181,9 
to  a  light  grey,  and  latterly  had 
become  rather  thin.  The  eyebrows, 
of  the  same  hue,  were  so  shaggy 
and  prominent,  that  when  he  was 
reading  or  writing  at  a  table,  they 
completely  shrouded  the  eyes  be¬ 
neath.  The  eyes  were  grey,  and 
somewhat  small,  surrounded  by 
numerous  diverging  lines,  and 
possessing  the  extraordinary  pro¬ 
perty  of  shutting  as  much  from 
below  as  from  above,  when  their 
possessor  was  excited  by  a  ludicrous 
idea.  The  nose  was  the  least 
elegant  feature,  though  its  effect 
in  a  front  view  was  by  no  means 
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unpleasing.  The  cheeks  were  firm 
and  close ;  and  the  chin  was  small 
and  undistinguished.  The  mouth 
was  straight  in  its  general  shape, 
and  the  lips  were  rather  thin. 
Between  the  nose  and  mouth  was 
a  considerable  space,  intersected  by 
a  hollow,  which  gave  an  air  of 


firmness  to  the  visage.  When 
walking  alone,  sir  Walter  generally 
kept  his  eyes  bent  upon  the  ground, 
and  had  a  somewhat  abstracted  and 
even  repulsive  aspect.  But  when 
animated  by  conversation,  his  coun¬ 
tenance  became  full  of  pleasant 
expression. 


Anecdotes  of  the  Duke  of  Reichstadt. 


The  first  instruction  attempted 
to  be  communicated  to  the  son  of 
Napoleon  was  a  knowledge  of  the 
German  language.  To  this  he 
opposed  a  most  determined  resist¬ 
ance  ;  not  one  word  of  German 
would  he  pronounce,  and  even 
resisted  the  endeavours  to  teach 
him  as  an  insult  and  an  injury ; 
for  his  age  he  kept  up  this  resolu¬ 
tion  a  long  time ;  when  it  was 
conquered  by  the  mildness  and 
persuasion  of  his  teachers,  he  learn¬ 
ed  the  language  with  a  prodigious 
facility,  and  soon  spoke  it  in  the 
imperial  family  like  one  of  them¬ 
selves.  M.  Foresti,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  teach  him  to  read,  found 
the  difficulty  insurmountable,  until 
lie  introduced  a  rival  and  a  fellow- 
pupil.  The  son  of  one  of  the  valets 
de  cliambre  of  the  empress  was 
procured,  and  in  company  with 
him  the  young  Napoleon  quickly 
devoured  his  task. 

“  From  the  very  first,”  says  his 
tutor  M.  Foresti,  and  he  was  with 
him  full  sixteen  years,  nearly  the 
entire  of  the  poor  youth  s  Austrian 
life,  “he  exhibited  the  marked 
characteristics  of  his  disposition. 
He  was  good  natured  to  his  infe¬ 
riors,  friendly  to  his  tutor,  without 
any  lively  expressions  of  his  feel¬ 
ings,  he  only  obeyed  on  conviction, 
and  always  began  with  resistance. 
He  loved  to  produce  an  effect,  and 
generally  it  was  evident  that  he 


thought  a  great  deal  more  than  he 
said  :  the  difficulty  then  was,  to 
prevent  this  habit  from  growing 
into  dissimulation.  He  always 
received  reprimands  with  firmness, 
and  however  annoyed  he  might 
have  been  by  them,  never  retained 
any  rancorous  feeling,  but  always 
ended  by  allowing  the  justice  of 
the  representations  that  had  been 
made  to  him.  When  any  mutual 
coldness  had  taken  place  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  owing  to 
some  severe  lecture,  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  on  taking  leave  of  us,  he  was 
always  the  first  to  hold  out  a 
friendly  hand,  at  the  same  time 
requesting  that  we  would  pardon 
his  faults,  and  overlook  the  wrong 
lie  had  done.’’ 

One  of  the  youths  governors 
was  a  M.  Collin,  a  poet  and  dra¬ 
matist  of  celebrity.  This  gentleman 
could  not  help  feeling  that  the 
young  Napoleon’s  abhorrence  of 
fiction  was  a  sort  of  censure  on  his 
profession,  and  it  is  not  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at,  that  he  endeavoured  to 
dress  up  fiction  in  the  garb  likely 
to  be  most  agreeable  to  the  taste 
of  the  imperial  pupil.  In  resorting 
to  Robinson  Crusoe  for  aid,  may 
be  perceived  a  tacit  compliment 
to  the  youth's  acuteness  ;  for, 
assuredly,  no  other  fiction  was  ever 
more  like  truth. 

“  The  poetical  genius  of  Collin,” 
says  M.  Foresti,  “  appeared  to 
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triumph  somewhat  over  this  ob¬ 
stinate  resolution  to  reject  every 
thing  which  did  not  appear  to  be 
true  in  all  the  exactitude  of  truth. 
On  the  heights  which  overlook 
Schonbrunn,  on  the  right  of  the 
elegant  arcades  of  La  Gloriette, 
and  at  the  bottom  of  a  dark  avenue 
of  trees,  may  be  found  a  spot, 
altogether  shut  out  from  a  view  of 
Vienna,  by  deep  thickets,  and  an 
impervious  mass  of  wood  ;  a  spot, 
from  which  nothing  can  be  viewed 
save  the  cheerful  but  solitary  as¬ 
pect  of  mountain  tops,  smiling 
valleys,  and  rugged  peaks,  that  go 
on  ascending  and  ascending  until 
they  reach  the  lofty  elevation  of  the 
summits  of  the  Schneeberg.  Here 
there  is  a  hut  constructed  after 
the  fashion  of  Switzerland,  or 
rather  of  the  Tyrolese  mountains, 
whence  it  is  called  the  Tyrol’s 
House.  In  this  rustic  abode  and 
its  neighbourhood,  there  is  nothing 
to  remind  the  spectator  of  the 
vicinity  of  the  capital.  To  this 
wild  and  quiet  spot  Collin  would 
often  bring  the  young  duke.  He 
there  told  him  the  story  of  Robin¬ 
son  Crusoe.  The  imagination  of 
the  child  warmed  to  the  tale.  So¬ 
litude  and  silence  completed  the 
illusion ;  he  fancied  himself  in  a 
desert,  and  Collin  suggested  that 
he  should  set  himself  to  fabricate 
the  utensils  that  would  be  necessary 
to  him,  were  he  under  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  providing  for  his  own  sub¬ 
sistence  in  a  similar  spot.  He 
acquitted  himself  of  the  task  with 
much  handiness.  A  collection  has 
been  made  of  these  things;  they 
are  placed  in  the  pavilion,  which 
still  goes  by  the  name  of  the  house 
of  the  duke  de  Reich stadt.  The 
governor  and  his  pupil,  by  uniting 
their  efforts  and  their  industry, 
succeeded  in  scooping  out  a  cavern 
resembling  that  described  as  the 


abode  of  Crusoe  011  his  desert 
island.” 

During  the  first  period  of  the 
young  Napoleon’s  instruction  at 
Schonbrunn,  his  tutors  were  sadly 
perplexed  by  his  extreme  curiosity 
respecting  his  father,  as  to  what 
had  become  of  him,  the  causes  of 
his  fall,  &c. :  evasive  answers  did 
not  satisfy  him. 

“  It  was,”,  says  M.  Foresti,  “  for 
us  a  species  of  torture.  Happily 
the  emperor  came  at  length  ;  we 
hastened  to  inform  him  of  the  per¬ 
petual  questions  that  were  put  to 
us,  and  to  request  his  instructions 
on  this  point.  The  emperor  an¬ 
swered, — c  truth  should  be  the 
basis  of  the  education  of  the  prince ; 
answer  all  his  questions  freely  ; 
it  is  the  best,  indeed  it  is  the  only 
way  of  calming  his  imagination, 
and  of  inspiring  him  with  confi¬ 
dence,  which  will  be  necessary  for 
you  wrho  have  to  guide  him.’ 

“At  first,  he  overwhelmed  us 
with  questions,  and  exhibited  an 
affluence  of  ideas  perfectly  surpris¬ 
ing.  Finding  that  we  were  au¬ 
thorised.  we  answered  him  with 
perfect  candour.  That  which  the 
emperor  had  foreseen  came  to  pass. 
After  a  few  days,  he  seemed  sati¬ 
ated  with  this  conversation,  and 
thenceforward  became  more  calm, 
more  reserved  on  the  subject.  It 
may  seem  incredible,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  true,  that  at  no  time, 
under  any  circumstances,  was  he 
ever  heard  to  utter  one  word  of 
regret  in  connection  with  it.  Later 
in  life,  we  saw  that  he  was  fully 
aware  of  the  faults  his  father  had 
committed,  but  it  was  a  subject  to 
which  he  never  on  any  occasion 
alluded. 

“  The  news  of  his  father’s  death 
was  brought  to  Vienna  by  one  of 
the  couriers  of  MM.  de  Rothschild. 
At  this  moment  the  comte  de 
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Dietriclistein  (the  superior  go¬ 
vernor,  was  absent  from  Vienna, 
and  the  emperor  charged  me  to 
communicate  to  the  young  prince 
the  melancholy  intelligence.  He 
was  then  just  turned  ten  years  of 
age.  It  was  the  22  nd  July,  at 
Sehbnbrunn  :  in  the  same  place, 
on  the  same  day,  on  which  he  him¬ 
self,  eleven  years  after,  was  doomed 
to  die,  that  I  announced  to  him 
the  death  of  his  father.  He  wept 
bitterly,  and  his  sadness  endured 
for  several  days.” 

Great  pains  were  taken  with 
the  duke’s  education.  The  dead 
languages  he  was  taught  by  M. 
Collin,  and  afterwards,  when 
Collin  died,  by  M.  Obenaus,  who 
had  been  classical  preceptor  to  half 
the  imperial  family.  To  these 
instructions,  however,  he  inclined 
but  an  indifferent  ear,  and,  of  all 
his  Latin  books,  took  heartily  only 
to  Caesar’s  Commentaries.  His 
military  studies  took  the  alternate 
days  with  his  classical  ones,  and  to 
them  he  gave  himself  up  with  all 
possible  ardour. 

From  the  time  that  lie  attained 
his  fifteenth  year  lie  had  access  to 
every  book,  without  exception, 
relative  to  the  history  of  his  father 
and  the  French  revolution.  He 
read  them  with  avidity,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  a  more  perfect  master 
of  every  thing  that  has  been  written 
on  these  subjects  than  any  of  the 
persons  about  him.  His  collections 
in  French  on  history,  chronology, 
and  travels,  are  said  to  be  immense. 
His  military  enthusiasm  showed 
itself  in  the  ardour  with  which  he 
pursued  every  thing  which  had  any 
connection  with  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  necessary  to  the  soldier. 
“  I  wish  him  to  have  the  education 
of  a  superior  officer,”  said  the 
emperor ;  but  this  was  only  second¬ 
ing  the  taste  he  had  demonstrated 


from  his  earliest  years.  At  the 
age  of  seven,  he  was  indulged  with 
the  uniform  of  a  private ; — after  a 
time,  in  reward  for  the  exactness 
with  which  he  performed  his  exer¬ 
cise,  he  received  the  marks  of  the 
grade  of  sergeant,  and  his  delight 
knew  no  bounds.  He  afterwards 
went  through  every  other  rank, 
and  learned  the  duties  of  each  in 
its  minutest  details.  In  his  rank 
of  private  soldier,  he  used  to  stand 
centinel  at  the  door  of  the  apart¬ 
ments  of  the  emperor.  Whenever 
a  member  of  the  court  passed — if 
a  man — he  used  to  present  arms 
with  the  utmost  gravity  $  but  never 
if  a  woman.  Some  one  rallied  him 
on  the  subject  ;  this  answer  was 
much  more  French  than  German ; 
— “  I  am  ready,”  he  answered,  with 
much  liveliness,  “  to  present  to  the 
ladies — every  thing  but  my  arms.” 
His  respect  for  every  thing  mili- 
tarv  was  remarkable.  One  dav, 
when  admitted  to  dine  in  company 
with  the  emperor  on  a  public  day, 
he  retreated  from  the  place  he 
usually  occupied  next  to  the  arch¬ 
dukes,  and  attempted  to  sit  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  table  :  when  asked 
the  reason,  e<  I  see  generals  here,” 
said  he ;  they  ought  to  precede 
me.’’  The  empress  one  day  at  a 
fete  wished  him  to  sit  among  the 
ladies.  He  declined,  saying,  with 
the  utmost  gravity,  “  my  place  is 
among  men.”  It  was  remarked  by 
the  people  about  him  that  he  never 
was  a  child  5  he  had  scarcely  ever 
associated  with  children,  and  had 
adopted  the  reflective  manners  of 
those  about  him.  Without  being 
any  thing  extraordinary  as  a  child, 
his  intelligence  was  from  the  first 
precocious.  His  answers  were  as 
quick  as  judicious ;  he  expressed 
himself  with  precision  and  exact¬ 
ness,  and  with  great  elegance  of 
phrase,  He  was  a  perfect  master 
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of  the  theory  of  the  French  and 
German  languages,  and  wrote  them 
with  remarkable  purity. 

Up  to  a  certain  age,  the  young 
prince  had  been  permitted  to  store 
his  memory  with  facts,  and  to  in¬ 
terpret  them  according  to  his  own 
judgment.  At  length,  however, 
it  was  deemed  right  that  the  Aus¬ 
trian  version  of  the  European  story 
should  be  made  known  to  the 
young  prince.  No  fitter  person 
could  be  found  for  the  due  execu¬ 
tion  of  this  task  than  the  prince  de 
Metternich,  who,  under  the  name 
of  lectures  on  history,  gave  him  at 
length,  and  in  a  series  of  inter¬ 
views,  the  whole  theory  of  imperial 
politics.  Under  the  pretence  of  a 
sketch  of  his  father’s  history, 
he  pointed  out  to  the  young  man 
the  danger  of  rising  above  the 
station  in  which  he  was  placed,  and 
proved,  in  fact,  that  the  very 
qualities  which  enable  an  individual 
to  rise  are  precisely  those  which 
must  afterwards  ensure  his  fall. 
These  lectures  are  described  as 
having  had  the  happiest  results. 
The  young  Napoleon,  or  Francois, 
as  he  had  been  re-christened, 
eagerly  accepted  Metternich’s  in¬ 
structions,  and,  in  cases  of  any 
difficulty  or  doubt,  always  resorted 
to  him  for  their  solution.  Both 
the  emperor  and  his  minister,  in 
short,  seem  to  have  succeeded  in 
thoroughly  winning  the  entire 
confidence  of  the  youth  ;  the  prac¬ 
tical  result  of  which  was,  that  no 
communication  was  ever  made  to 
him  that  he  did  not  feel  itapointof 
du  ty  i n stantly  to  com m  unicate. Th i s 
was  very  convenient ;  and,  if  any 
proof  were  wanting,  would  prove 
the  skill  and  true  Jesuitical  dex¬ 
terity  of  the  Austrian  minister. 
The  youth  is  reported  to  have  said 
to  the  emperor  and  Metternich, 
(( the  essential  object  of  my  life 


ought  to  be  to  make  myself  not 
unworthy  of  the  glory  of  my 
father.  I  shall  hope  to  reach  this 
point  of  my  ambition,  if  I  can 
appropriate  to  myself  any  of  his 
high  qualities,  taking  care  to  avoid 
the  rocks  on  which  he  split.  I 
should  be  lost  to  a  proper  sense  of 
his  memory,  if  I  became  the  play¬ 
thing  of  faction,  and  the  instrument 
of  intrigue.  Never  ought  the  sou 
of  Napoleon  to  condescend  to  p  1  ayr 
the  miserable  part  of  an  adventurer/' 
It  was  said  the  young  prince  was 
surrounded  with  intrigues,  and  the 
utmost  vigilance,  which  he  knew 
and  approved  of,  was  necessary  to 
protect  him  from  attempts  to  draw 
him  into  them. 

One  of  the  very  few  friends 
whom  the  duke  of  Reischstadt 
made  for  himself,  was  a  very  de¬ 
serving  young  officer,  M.  Pro- 
kesch,  wffio  had  distinguished  him¬ 
self  by  his  travels  in  the  East, 
and  several  military  publications. 
From  him  M.  de  Montbel  gained 
much  interesting  information.  The 
manner  in  which  the  acquaintance 
was  formed  is  thus  described  by 
M.  Prokesch 

“  After  my  long  travels  and  my 
numerous  missions,  I  had  gone  to 
visit  my  family  at  Gratz.  The 
emperor,  who,  at  that  time  was 
traversing  Stvria,  stopped  at  this 
town.  Pleased  with  my  conduct, 
and  the  documents  1  had  been  able 
to  lay  before  him,  his  majesty 
testified  his  satisfaction  by  inviting 
me  to  his  table.  I  found  myself 
placed  next  the  duke  of  Reichstadt, 
whom  I  had  often  regarded  with 
the  interest  generally  inspired  by 
him  ;  but  up  to  that  moment  I 
had  never  spoken  to  him,  or  heard 
him  speak. 

f  I  have  known  you  long/  said 
lie  to  me  ;  f  I  have  been  taken  up 
a  great  deal  by  you.’ 
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“  ‘  How,  Monseigneur’  said  I, 
‘have  I  acquired  this  distinction ?’ 

“  I  have  read,  I  have  studied 
your  work  on  the  battle  of  Water¬ 
loo,  and  I  have  been  so  pleased 
with  it,  that  I  have  translated  it 
into  both  French  and  Italian.” 

This  was  the  commencement  of 
an  intimacy  which  appears  to  have 
afforded  the  young  prince  much 
pleasure.  In  the  first  interview 
the  prince  seemed  deeply  interested 
about  the  East.  He  multiplied 
questions  on  the  actual  state  of 
those  countries,  the  character  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  particularly 
of  the  men  who  were  likely  to  in¬ 
fluence  their  future  condition. 
This  subject  led  to  his  father’s 
Egyptian  campaigns  5  to  the  causes 
which  stopped  his  progress  before 
St.  Jean  (V Acre ;  he  grew  warm 
and  enthusiastic  in  speaking  of  the 
possibilities  which  would  have  fol¬ 
lowed  the  capture  of  that  important 
place,  and  on  the  immense  results 
which  the  large  and  active  mind 
of  his  father  would  have  drawn 
from  it. 

a  While  we  were  both  animated/’ 
says  M.  Prokesch,  with  all  the 
fire  of  this  subject,  M.  de  N  *  *  *, 
was  announced  ;  the  visit  greatly 
annoyed  him  ;  I  got  up  to  leave 
him.  ‘  Stay/  said  lie,  f  the  general 
will  prove  but  a  transient  evil/ 
In  fact  he  very  soon  departed,  and 
we  recommenced  our  conversation 
with  fresh  vigour.  The  manner 
and  voice  of  the  duke  indicated  the 
deep  and  lively  interest  lie  took  in 
the  subject ;  his  tone  was  that  of 
a  lively  attachment,  a  passionate 
admiration  of  the  memory  of  his 
parent ;  he  grew  animated  in  talk¬ 
ing  of  his  achievements,  which  he 
knew  in  their  minutest  details,  as 
well  as  in  their  general  effect,  and 
in  thanking  me  for  the  justice  I 
had  done  in  my  work  on  Waterloo, 


he  testified  a  strong  desire  to 
read  it  with  me,  and  enjoined  me 
to  visit  him  often  during  his  sojourn 
at  Gratz,  where  he  had  some  days 
still  to  remain.  I  very  gratefully 
accepted  this  favour,  and  took  care 
not  to  break  my  promise.” 

The  epoch  of  the  revolution  of 
July,  1830,  may  be  supposed  to 
have  produced  a  startling  effect  on 
the  mind  of  a  young  prince,  so 
deeply  interested  in  the  fortunes  of 
his  father,  and  so  devoured  himself 
with  military  ambition.  All  that 
we  are  told  on  this  subject,  and, 
perhaps,  all  that  he  expressed,  is 
of  a  description  that  excites  sur¬ 
prise.  <f  I  wish  that  the  emperor 
would  permit  me  to  march  with 
his  troops  to  the  succour  of  Charles 
X.”  Nevertheless,  one  who  knew 
him  well,  the  author  of  the  u  Lettre 
sur  le  due  de  Reichstadt.”  (who  is 
said  to  be  M.  Prokesch  himself), 
tells  us  that  his  hope  and  aim  were 
the  throne  of  France,  on  which  he 
expected  to  be  placed,  not  by  a 
party  in  France,  but  by  the 
general  demand  of  the  country, 
backed  by  the  consent  of  the 
monarchs  of  Europe.  To  this  se¬ 
cret  idea,  working  in  the  recesses 
of  his  heart,  must  be  attributed 
his  restless  labours,  his  continued 
studies,  his  fatiguing  exercises,  his 
rage  for  riding,  and  his  passion  for 
military  information.  He  dreaded 
to  be  taken  unprepared ;  he,  as  it 
were,  slept  in  his  arms.  He  read 
all  the  journals  and  the  pamphlets 
attentively,  watched  the  play  of 
parties,  and  shrewdly  predicted 
their  duration.  It  was  about  this 
time  that  he  was  agitated  by  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  countess 
Camerata,  a  daughter  of  Eliza 
Bacciocchi,  and  consequently  his 
cousin,  married  toa  wealthy  Italian 
noble,  to  involve  him  in  a  corre¬ 
spondence.  A  letter  of  hers,  written 
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in  a  style  of  considerable  exaltation* 
with  the  view  of  exciting  his 
ambition,  and  probably  urging  him 
to  some  movement  respecting 
France*  was  laid  on  his  table  by 
some  secret  agency.  One  evening, 
in  disguise*  she  laid  wait  for  him 
on  entering  the  imperial  palace* 
seized  his  hand*  and  kissed  it  with 
an  expression  of  the  utmost  ten¬ 
derness.  Obenaus*  the  duke's 
tutor*  who  was  alone  with  him, 
and  had  been  struck  with  surprise 
as  well  as  the  duke,  stepped  for¬ 
ward  and  asked  her  what  she 
meant.  “  Who/’  cried  she,  in  a 
tone  of  enthusiasm*  “will  refuse 
me  the  boon  of  kissing  the  hand  of 
the  son  of  my  sovereign  At 
the  time*  the  duke  was  ignorant 
who  it  was  that  had  tendered  him 
this  sort  of  equivocal  homage,  but 
her  subsequent  letters  enlightened 
him  on  the  subject. 

The  French  revolution  and  the 
prospect  of  war  which  it  opened 
upon  the  different  armies  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  added  fresh  excitement  to  the 
duke's  military  studies.  He  took 
M.  Prokesch  for  his  fellow  student 
and  friendly  instructor.  “We 
read*  at  this  epoch,  with  much 
application,  Vaudoncourt,  Segur* 
Norvins*  the  aphorisms  of  Monte- 
cuculli*  the  memoirs  of  prince 
Eugene  of  Savoy*  and  the  volumi¬ 
nous  works  of  Jomini :  all  these 
works  were  in  succession  compared* 
discussed :  they  are  covered  with 
the  prince’s  marks  and  marginal 
notes."  About  this  time*  also,  he 
put  into  M.  Prokesch's  hands  a 
manuscript  of  singular  interest. 
It  was  a  course  of  conduct  traced 
by  himself,  in  which  he  laid  down 
the  line  prescribed  to  him  by 
his  duty.  In  this  composition* 
interspersed  with  shrewd  general 
views*  he  considered  his  position 
in  relation  to  France  and  Austria3 


he  pointed  out  the  rocks  which 
surrounded  him,  the  means  of 
avoiding  these  dangers*  the  influ¬ 
ences  to  which  his  mind  was  sub¬ 
ject*  and  by  which  it  could  be 
regulated,  how  his  defects  might 
be  supplied*  his  ambition  moderated* 
its  movements  governed*  and  in 
what  way  useful  results  might  be 
extracted  from  tendencies  which* 
if  left  to  themselves,  might  be 
mischievous— to*  in  short,  pre¬ 
pare  for  an  honourable  life*  such 
as  accorded  with  the  rank  in  which 
lie  had  been  placed  by  Providence. 

The  first  appearance  of  the  young 
man  in  society  was  on  the  25th  of 
January*  1831*  at  a  grand  party 
at  the  house  of  the  British  Ambas¬ 
sador*  lord  Cowley.  He  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  struck  with  the  strange 
mixture  of  remarkable  persons,  the 
representatives  of  the  various 
changes  that  have  lately  taken 
place  in  Europe.  “  How  painful 
and  wearisome,"  he  said  to  a  friend 
the  next  morning,  “  are  parties 
of  this  sort  to  me.  What  striking 
contrasts  were  assembled  in  the 
same  apartment !  I  saw  about  me 
(himself  by  the  way*  a  monument  of 
political  change)  two  princes  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon*  Baron  deKenzin- 
ger*  the  representative  of  Charles 
the  10th.  Mareclial  Maison*  the  am¬ 
bassador  of  Louis  Philip,  the  prince 
Gustavus  Vasa*  the  natural  heir  of 
the  throne  of  Sweden*  and  count 
Lowenheilm,  minister  of  Charles 
John.  For  the  first  time*  I  spoke 
with  Mareclial  Marmont:  my 
father  quoted  him  as  a  man  of 
talent*  and  I  found  his  conversa¬ 
tion  correspond  with  this  character. 
I  am  to  receive  him  to  day.  I  am 
glad  to  find  myself  in  communica¬ 
tion  with  Frenchmen.  I  do  not 
wish  to  remain  absolutely  unknown 
in  France*  or  that  so  many  errone¬ 
ous  ideas  respecting  my  situation 
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should  continue  to  be  entertained 
there/' 

This  interview  with  Marmont, 
the  only  survivor  of  his  father’s 
early  aides-de-camp,  had  for  some 
time  been  passionately  desired  by 
him.  Metternich’s  permission  was 
obtained ;  the  marshal  and  his 
ancient  master's  son  were  mutually 
pleased.  The  young  Napoleon  had 
a  thousand  questions  to  ask,  a 
thousand  points  to  clear  up.  Mar¬ 
mont  is  a  man  of  education,  agree¬ 
able  conversation,  and  quite  capa¬ 
ble  of  giving  all  the  advantage  of 
language  and  expression  to  his  ex¬ 
perience.  It  ended  in  Marmont 
being  engaged  to  give  the  duke  a 
whole  course  of  military  lectures  ; 
the  text  being  Napoleon’s  cam¬ 
paigns.  They  were  continued  until 
the  subject  was  exhausted,  or  until, 
as  is  not  improbable, ,  their  fre¬ 
quency  had  begun  to  give  umbrage. 
Marmont  retired,  promising,  at 
least,  to  see  his  pupil  every  fort¬ 
night. 

On  the  15th  of  June,  1831,  the 
prince  was  named  lieutenant-colo¬ 
nel,  and  took  the  command  of  a 
battalion  of  Hungarian  infantry, 
then  in  garrison  at  Vienna.  Ilis 
exertions  in  the  discharge  of  his 
new  duties,  in  addition  to  his  pre¬ 
vious  occupations,  appear  to  have 
made  the  progress  of  his  malady, 
which  had  till  now  proceeded  se¬ 
cretly,  visible  both  in  his  appear¬ 
ance*  and  in  his  inability  to  bear 
fatigue.  His  voice  became  hoarse, 
he  was  subject  to  coughs  and  at¬ 
tacks  of  fever;  he  had  shot  up  to 
a  prodigious  height,  and  his  ap¬ 
pearance  bore  many  marks  of  the 
germs  of  the  terrible  phthisis,  now 
breaking  out  into  activity. 

“  Frequently,"  says  his  phy¬ 
sician,  Dr.  Mai  fat  ti,  “  I  have  sur¬ 
prised  him  in  the  barracks  in  a 
state  of  dreadful  lassitude.  One 


day,  amongst  others,  I  found  him 
stretched  on  a  sofa,  exhausted, 
powerless,  and  almost  fainting. 
Not  being  able  to  conceal  the 
wretched  state  in  which  I  found 
him,  he  said,  f  I  abominate  this 
wretched  body  thatsinks under  my 
will  in  this  manner.’  f  It  is  in 
deed  provoking,’  I  answered,  *  that 
your  highness  cannot  change  your 
person,  as  you  do  your  horses  when 
they  are  tired;  but  permit  me, 
Monseigneur,  I  conjure  yon,  to 
remember,  that  you  have  set  a  will 
of  iron  in  a  body  of  glass,  and  that 
the  indulgence  of  your  will  cannot 
prove  otherwise  than  fatal/ 

“  His  life  was,  in  fact,  at  that 
time  undergoing  a  process  of  com¬ 
bustion  ;  he  slept  scarcely  four 
hours,  though,  by  nature,  he  re¬ 
quired  a  great  quantity  of  sleep  ; 
he  scarcely  ate  at  all.  His  soul 
was  entirely  concentrated  in  the 
routine  of  the  manege  and  the 
different  kinds  of  military  exercises; 
he  was,  in  fact,  never  at  rest :  he 
continued  to  increase  in  height, 
grew  wretchedly  thin,  and  his  com¬ 
plexion  gradually  became  thorough¬ 
ly  livid.  To  all  my  questions  he 
answered,  4  I  am  perfectly  well/  " 
Maifatti  at  length  considered  it 
necessary  to  present  a  representa¬ 
tion  to  the  emperor  on  the  state  of 
the  duke’s  health.  Both  the  pati¬ 
ent  and  the  physician  were  sum¬ 
moned  to  the  imperial  presence. 
Maifatti  repeated  his  statement. 
The  emperor  then  turned  to  the 
young  prince,  and  said,  44  You 
have  heard  Dr.  Maifatti;  you  will 
repair  immediately  toSclionbrunn.” 
The  duke  bowed  respectfully,  and, 
as  he  was  raising  his  head,  he  gave 
Maifatti  a  glance  of  excessive  in¬ 
dignation.  “  It  is  you,  then,  that 
have  put  me  under  arrest/'  he  said 
to  him  in  an  angry  tone,  and  hur¬ 
ried  away,  tie  was  placable,  how- 
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ever,  and  soon  forgave  his  amiable 
physician.  The  air  and  quiet  of 
Schonbrunn  were  extremely  bene- 
licial ;  he  began  again  to  sleep  and 
to  eat  5  the  first  return  of  vigour 
was  the  signal  for  exertion.  He 
commenced  hunting,  as  the  next 
best  thing  to  war,  in  all  weathers, 
and  with  a  recklessness  that,  joined 
to  similar  exposure  in  visiting 
neighbouring  military  stations, 
soon  re-established  the  malady. 
Phthisis  assumed  all  its  horrible 
power  ;  he  gradually  sank,  and, 
after  dreadful  suffering,  and  all  the 
rallying  and  resistance  which  a 
strong  will  can  sometimes  effect 
against  disease,  he  fell  a  victim  to 
it  on  the  22nd  of  July,  1832,  at 
Schonbrunn,  on  the  same  bed,  in 
the  same  apartment,  that  his  father 
had  occupied  as  the  conqueror  of 
Vienna. 

H  is  mother  was  present  during 
his  latter  days,  and  seems  to  have 
suffered  all  a  mother's  pains.  The 
emperor  was  greatly  affected ;  a 
very  strong  attachment  subsisted 
between  them  ;  and,  on  the  part  of 
the  duke,  the  honest,  straight¬ 
forward  character  of  the  emperor, 
joined  with  his  paternal  kindness 
and  evidently  honest  intentions, 


had  made  a  profound  impression  on 
the  mind  and  heart  of  his  grand¬ 
son.  On  the  opening  of  the  body, 
the  opinions  of  the  duke’s  physi¬ 
cians  were  fully  confirmed ;  one 
lobe  of  the  lungs  was  nearly  gone  ; 
and,  while  the  sternum  was  thas 
of  a  mere  child,  the  intestinet 
presented  all  the  appearance  of 
decrepid  age. 

As  he  laid  on  his  bier,  his  re¬ 
semblance  to  his  father,  that  re¬ 
semblance  so  striking  in  the  cradle, 
became  once  more  remarkable.  It 
might  have  been  detected  in  life, 
but  the  flowing  blond  hair  of  his 
Austrian  mother,  and  his  tall  form, 
would  naturally  mask  the  resem¬ 
blance.  His  manner  was  graceful 
and  elegant— the  expression  of  his 
countenance  somewhat  sad  ;  he  was 
reserved  till  he  fancied  he  had 
found  a  friend,  when  he  became 
confidential,  communicative,  and 
even  enthusiastic.  He  appears  to 
have  been  universally  beloved  :  no 
one  can  recollect  an  offence — much 
less  an  injury;  he  was  full  of  kind¬ 
ness  and  consideration  for  every 
one  about  him.  Only  one  passion 
appears  to  have  been  developed  in 
him«~that  of  military  ambition. 
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American  Expedition  of  Dis¬ 
covery . — The  expedition  sent  out 
by  the  American  government  in 
1820-21,  to  explore  the  rocky 
mountains,  and  north  of  the  Nu- 
mean  line,  has  at  length  been 
heard  of,  after  an  absence  of  eleven 
years.  The  company  landed  at 
Green  Bay,  and  wintered;  went 
by  Prairie  "du  Chin  to  St.  Anthony's 
Falls,  Mississippi;  went  up  St. 
Peter’s  200  miles,  in  search  of  lead 
mines,  where  they  discovered  se¬ 
veral  very  valuable  ones ;  win¬ 
tered  there ;  went  down  the  same 
river,  and  also  the  Mississippi  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Missouri ;  thence 
up  the  Missouri  to  the  foot  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  ;  wintered  there, 
and  continued  to  the  middle  of 
August;  then  crossed  the  mount¬ 
ains,  and  were  west  eight  years. 
While  travelling  by  the  Frozen 
Ocean,  and  having  been  over  into 
Asia  South,  towards  the  head  of 
Colombia  river  they  were  overtaken 
by  a  storm,  and  compelled  to  build 
houses,  and  stay  there  nine  months, 
six  of  which  the  sun  never  rose, 
and  the  darkness  was  as  great  as 
during  our  nights.  The  snow, 
part  of  the  time,  was  fourteen  feet 
deep,  and  the  company  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  cat  forty- one  of  their  pack 
horses  to  prevent  starving, whilst  the 
only  food  the  horses  had  was  birch 
bark,  which  the  company  cut  and 
carried  to  them,  by  walking  on  the 
snow  with  snow-shoes.  After  cross¬ 
ing  the  mountains,  they  passed  386 
different  Indian  tribes,  some  per¬ 
fectly  white,  some  entirely  covered 


with  hair,  who  were  among  the  most 
singular,  and  so  wild  that  the  com¬ 
pany  were  compelled  to  run  them 
down  with  horses.  Of  the  com¬ 
pany,  five  died  by  sickness,  one 
by  breaking  a  wild  horse,  one  by 
the  fall  of  a  tree,  and  fifteen  were 
killed  bythe  Indians — total  twenty 
two.  Ten  of  the  nineteen  survivors 
are  lame,  some  by  accident. 

Alpine  Phenomena. — Soon  after 
six  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
14th  of  November  (says  a  letter 
from  Bruneek,  in  the  Tyrol),  a 
broad  stream  of  light  suddenly 
descended  from  the  centre  of  the 
firmament  nearly  down  to  the 
ground,  and  was  then  drawn 
gradually  up  again  to  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  sky,  whence,  for 
several  seconds,  it  stretched  itself 
out  towards  the  north  in  a  long 
ray  of  light  which  first  appeared  in 
a  straight,  and  then  changed  to  a 
wavy  line ;  after  this  it  gathered 
into  a  light  orb,  resembling  a  white 
cloud,  and  remained  stationary  in 
the  centre  of  the  firmament  for  a 
full  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  it 
disappeared  with  the  break  of  day. 
The  appearance  was  accompanied 
by  so  vivid  a  degree  of  illumination 
that  the  smallest  pebble  in  the  road 
was  readily  distinguishable,  and 
those  who  were  abroad  at  the  time 
were  completely  panic-struck.  The 
sky,  instead  of  being  muddy  with 
vapour,  as  is  customary  at  this 
season,  and  at  this  time  of  the 
morning,  was  clear  and  cloudless, 
and  the  air  remarkably  serene  and 
tranquil  Between  five  and  six 
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o’clock,  however,  an  unusual  num¬ 
ber  of  falling  stars  were  observed 
in  various  parts  of  the  heavens. 

Statistics  of  Crime .  - —  Of  the 
French  population,  it  is  estimated 
that  annually  one  individual  out 
of  every  4,460  inhabitants  is 
tried  for  some  crime  ;  that  of  100 
tried,  Ol  is  the  regular  proportion 
of  the  condemned.  From  a  table 
of  the  number  of  the  murderers,  it 
appears  that  there  were,  in  1826, 
241  5  in  1827,  234 ;  in  1828,227  5 
and  in  1829,  231. 

Indian  Coal.— An  examination 
of  several  varieties  of  Indian  coal 
was  laid  before  the  Asiatic  Society 
of  Calcutta  at  their  meeting  on 
the  8th  of  June.  The  coals  of  that 
country  differ  principally  from 
those  of  Europe  in  the  quantity  of 
earthern  ash  which  they  leave 
behind  on  burning,  and  which  in 
the  best  English  pit  coal  does  not 
exceed  one  or  two  per  cent.  The 
Chinese  coal  contains  very  little 
volatile  matter,  and  consequently 
burns  slowly  and  without  flame  ; 
it  is  therefore  unfit  for  steam 
engines,  but  it  seems  well  adapted 
for  purposes  to  which  coke  would 
be  applied. 

Atmosph erica l  Phenomena . — In 
New  Grenada,  from  the  11th  of 
December,  1808,  to  the  end  of 
January  1809,  the  disk  of  the  sun 
at  his  rising  appeared  pale,  and 
totally  divested  of  its  dazzling 
splendor,  so  that  it  was  often 
mistaken  for  the  moon.  However, 
after  gaining  a  slight  elevation,  it 
reassumed  its  ordinary  aspect.  Both 
in  the  morning  and  evening,  it 
often  appeared  tinged  with  a  slight 
shade  of  rose-colour  or  light  green, 
and  sometimes  of  a  bluish  grey, 
nearly  resembling  the  hue  of  steel. 
The  cold,  during  the  whole  of  this 
time,  was  more  sensibly  felt  than 


general ;  and  frequently  in  the 
morning  the  plains  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Bogota  were  covered 
with  a  hoar  frost,  which  nipped 
the  tender  shoots  of  plants,  a 
circumstance  before  unknown  in 
this  district  within  the  memory  of 
man.  The  sky  was  constantly 
clothed  with  a  transparent  haze, 
uniformly  extended,  and  continuing 
during  the  day  as  well  as  the 
night.  This  haze  produced  none 
of  those  coloured  halos,  which  are 
generally  observed  on  such  occa¬ 
sions  surrounding  the  sun  and 
moon.  It  concealed  all  stars  below 
the  fourth  magnitude.  The  air 
was  constantly  free  from  moisture, 
and  generally  calm  ;  and  the  winds 
which  blew  at  short  intervals,  came 
always  from  the  south.  This  phe¬ 
nomenon  was  observed  at  Pasto 
Popayan,  Neba  Tunja,  and  Santa 
Martha,  that  is,  from  the  first  to 
the  twelfth  degree  of  south  lati¬ 
tude. 

A  dvantages  of  Rail- Roads. — 
Before  the  establishment  of  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway, 
there  were  twenty-two  regular  and 
about  seven  occasional  extra  coaches 
between  those  places,  which,  in 
full,  could  only  carry  per  day  688 
persons.  The  railway,  from  its 
commencement,  carried  700,000 
persons  in  eighteen  months  being 
an  average  of  1,070  per  day. 
It  has  not  been  stopped  for  a 
single  day.  There  has  occurred 
but  one  fatal  accident  on  it  in 
eighteen  months.  The  fare  by 
coach  was  10*.  inside,  and  5s.  out¬ 
side — by  railway  it  is  5s.  inside, 
and  3s.  6d.  outside.  The  time  oc¬ 
cupied  in  making  the  journey  by 
coach  was  four  hours — by  railway 
it  is  one  hour  and  three-quarters. 
All  the  coaches  but  one  have  ceased 
running,  and  that  chiefly  for  the 
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conveyance  of  parcels.  The  mails 
all  travel  by  the  railway,  at  a  sav¬ 
ins  to  government  of  two-thirds  of 
the  expense.  The  railway  coaches 
are  more  commodious  than  others. 
The  travelling  is  cheaper,  safer, 
and  easier.  A  great  deal  of  traffic, 
which  used  to  go  by  other  roads, 
comes  now  by  railway  ;  both  time 
and  money  are  saved,  though  the 
length  of  the  journey  may  be  often 
increased.  The  proportion  of  pas¬ 
sengers  carried  by  railway,  over 
those  carried  by  coach,  has  been  as 
twenty^two  to  ten,  in  winter,  and 
seventeen  or  eighteen  to  ten  in 
summer.  A  regiment  of  soldiers 
lias  been  carried  by  the  railway 
from  Manchester  to  Liverpool  in 
two  hours.  Gentlemen’s  carriages 
are  conveyed  on  trucks  by  the  rail¬ 
way.  The  locomotives  travel  in 
safety  after  dark.  The  rate  of 
carriage  of  goods  is  106*.  per  ton ; 
by  canal  it  used  to  be  156*.  per  ton. 
The  time  occupied  in  the  journey 
by  railway  is  two  hours  ;  by  canal 
it  is  twenty  hours.  The  canals 
have  reduced  their  rates  30  per 
cent.  Goods  delivered  in  Man¬ 
chester  the  same  day  they  are  re¬ 
ceived  in  Liverpool.  By  canal 
they  were  never  delivered  before 
the  third  day.  By  railway,  goods, 
such  as  wines  and  spirits,  are  not 
subject  to  the  pilferage  which  ex¬ 
isted  on  the  canals.  The  saving 
to  manufacturers  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Manchester,  in  the  car¬ 
riage  of  cotton  alone,  has  been 
20,000/.  per  annum.  Some  houses 
of  business  save  500/.  a-ycar  in 
carriage.  Persons  now  go  from 
Manchester  to  Liverpool  and  back 
in  the  same  day  with  great  ease. 
Formerly  they  were  generally  ob¬ 
liged  to  be  absent  the  greater  part 
of  two  days.  More  persons  now 
travel  on  their  own  business.  The 


railway  is  assessed  to  the  parochial 
rates  in  all  the  parishes  through 
which  it  passes;  though  only  thirty- 
one  miles,  it  pays  between  3,000/. 
and  4,000/.  per  annum  in  parochial 
rates.  Coal-pits  have  been  sunk, 
and  manufactories  established  on 
the  line,  giving  great  employment 
to  the  poor  ;  manufactories  are  also 
erected  on  the  line, giving  increased 
employment,  and  thus  reducing 
the  number  of  claimants  for  paro¬ 
chial  relief.  The  railway  pays  one- 
fifth  of  the  poor-rates  in  the  pa¬ 
rishes  through  which  it  passes ; 
fresh  coal-mines  sunk,  owing  to 
facilities  of  carriage,  and  price 
reduced.  It  is  found  advantageous 
for  the  carriage  of  milk  and  garden 
produce  ;  arrangements  about  to 
be  made  for  milk  to  be  carried  fif¬ 
teen  miles  at  Is.  for  ten  gallons, 
(z.  e.  less  than  one  farthing  per 
quart).  A  great  deal  of  land  on 
the  line  has  been  let  for  garden 
ground,  at  increased  rents.  Re¬ 
sidents  on  the  line  find  the  railway 
a  great  convenience,  by  enabling 
them  to  attend  to  their  business  in 
Manchester  and  Liverpool  with 
ease,  at  little  expense.  No  incon¬ 
venience  is  felt  by  residents  from 
smoke  or  noise ;  and,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  great  advantage  is  experi¬ 
enced  by  means  of  travelling,  to 
and  fro,  distances  of  ten  miles  in 
half  an  hour  for  Is.  and  without 
any  fatigue.  The  engines  only 
burn  coke.  The  value  of  land  on 
the  line  has  been  considerably  en¬ 
hanced  by  the  operation  of  the 
railway ;  land  cannot  be  purchased 
but  at  a  large  increase  in  price. 
It  is  much  sought  after  for  build¬ 
ing,  &c.  The  railway  company, 
in  their  late  purchases,  have  been 
obliged  to  pay,  frequently,  double 
the  price  they  originally  paid  for 
their  land.  A  great  deal  of  land 
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lias  been  sold  for  building,  at  three 
times  its  former  value.  Much 
waste  land  on  the  line  has  been 
taken  into  cultivation,  and  yields 
a  good  rent. 

European  Population. — In  Prus¬ 
sia,  the  number  of  marriages  was 
greatly  increased  after  the  expul¬ 
sion  of  the  French.  During  the 
years  1817,  1818,  and  1819,  one 
person  was  married  in  98  ;  in  the 
subsequent  years,  the  numbers 
again  fell  to  one  in  108,  one  in 
111,  and  one  in  118.  In  France, 
from  the  year  1815  to  1822,  the 
number  of  marriages  was  much 
less  than  before  the  revolution,  al¬ 
though  the  population  was  greater 
hY  several  millions.  After  1817, 
the  number  of  annual  marriages 
increased  by  about  8,000,  and  con¬ 
tinued  stationary  at  that  rate  till 
1821  ;  but  in  1822,  after  the  eva¬ 
cuation  of  the  country  by  foreign 
troops,  the  number  quickly  rose 
by  20,000,  and,  in  the  ensuing 
year,  even  by  40,000.  It  again 
declined  during  the  administration 
of  Vi llele,  and  increased  after  the 
overthrow  of  his  ministry.  Even 
in  Russia,  from  70,000  to  80,000 
couples  less  than  usual  were  mar¬ 
ried  in  1812.  The  proportion  of 
deaths  among  children  under  live 
years  is  also  remarkable,  as  it  seems 
to  keep  pace  with  the  degree  of 
education  and  comfort  of  the  in¬ 
habitants.  It  is  smallest  in  the 
large  towns,  and  would  be  smaller 
still  if  it  were  not  for  those  who 
die  in  workhouses  and  hospitals, 
deserted  by  their  parents.  The 
degree  of  fertility  of  marriages 
seems  to  vary  between  3,500 

V 

and  5,500  children,  to  1,000  cou¬ 
ples.  From  an  average  of  more 
than  77,000,000  births,  and  also 
17,000,000  of  marriages,  all  ex¬ 
tending  over  a  period  of  several 
years,  the  following  results  have 


been  obtained:  to  1,000 marriages 
there  were  born  in  the— 

Children. 

Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  5,546 

In  France  .  .  .4,148 

In  England  .  •  •  3,565 

In  Zealand  .  .  .  3,439 

the  two  Sicilies  and  Zealand  being 
the  extremes.  Marriages  appear 
to  be  less  prolific  as  the  countries 
lie  nearer  to  the  north.  A  fourth 
point  of  importance  in  these  inves¬ 
tigations  is  the  growing  excess  of 
males  over  females  since  the  gene¬ 
ral  peace,  which,  if  correctly  stated, 
is  not  a  little  alarming,  and  seems 
to  make  a  periodical  return  of  war 
an  indispensable  evil.  Thus,  in 
Russia,  the  increase  of  males  over 
females,  in  fifteen  years,  was 
804,453 ;  in  France,  347,254 ;  in 
Prussia,  69,764;  in  Naples,  25,796; 
in  Bavaria,  8,398 ;  in  Bohemia, 
69, 1 72;  in  Sweden,  15,195  ;  in 
Wur  tern  berg,  6,877  ;  in  Hesse, 
3,361  ;  in  Nassau,  6484  ; — briefly, 
in  a  total  population  of  101,707,212, 
an  excess  of  1,356,754  males.  If 
this  proportion  be  applied  to  all 
Europe,  with  a  population  of 
215,000,000,  the  excess  of  the 
males  would  amount,  in  the  same 
period  of  peace,  to  2,700,000.  In 
the  southern  provinces  of  Russia, 
near  the  Caucasus,  in  the  two 
Americas,  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  the  disproportion  is  still 
greater. 

Meteoric  Phenomenon.  —  The 
“  St.  Petersburg  Academical  Ga¬ 
zette”  contains  the  following-  ac- 
count  of  an  extraordinary  pheno¬ 
menon,  from  a  letter,  dated  Moscow, 
May  2 

“  In  March  last,  there  fell,  in 
the  fields  of  the  village  of  Kouria- 
nof,  thirteen  versts  from  Voloko¬ 
lamsk,  a  combustible  substance  of 
a  yellowish  colour,  at  least  two 
inches  thick,  and  covering  a  super¬ 
ficies  of  between  600  and  700  square 
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feet.  The  inhabitants  at  first 
thought  it  was  snow,  but  on  ex¬ 
amination  it  appeared  to  have  the 
properties  of  cotton,  having,  on 
being  torn,  the  same  tenacity  ;  but 
on  being  put  into  a  vessel  filled 
with  water,  it  assumed  the  consist¬ 
ence  of  rosin.  On  being  put  to  the 
fire  in  its  primitive  state,  it  burnt 
and  sent  forth  a  flame  like  spirits 
of  wine ;  but  in  its  resinous  state 
it  boiled  on  the  fire  without  be¬ 
coming  inflamed,  probably  because 
it  was  mixed  with  some  portion  of 
the  snow  from  which  it  had  been 
taken.  After  a  more  minute  ex¬ 
amination,  the  rosin  had  the  co¬ 
lour  of  amber,  was  elastic  like 
Indian  rubber,  and  smelt  like  pre¬ 
pared  oil,  mixed  with  wax.’* 

Spontaneous  Combustion . —  1  he 
German  papers  contain  the  follow¬ 
ing  remarkable  intelligence,  dated 
from  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  August 
18: — “The  extraordinary  heat 
which  has  prevailed,  almost  with¬ 
out  interruption,  for  nine  weeks, 
lias  produced  phenomena  in  the 
countries  bordering  our  lake  to 
which  there  is  no  parallel  on  record. 
At  Geneva,  a  spontaneous  combus¬ 
tion  took  place  in  the  churchyard 
of  Plain  Palais,  though  in  a  rather 
damp  plain  ( plana  pains).  The 
high  grass  on  the  graves,  the  cy¬ 
press,  and  fir-trees,  took  fire,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  bring  the  en¬ 
gines  to  extinguish  it,  which  was 
effected,  but  not  without  difficulty. 
A  more  remarkable  event  took 
place  in  Savoy,  near  the  village  of 
Magi  and  (province  of  Faucigny). 
All  at  once  the  alarm-bell  was 
sounded,  not  only  in  the  village, 
but  the  whole  surrounding  country, 
and  in  the  whole  valley,  to  summon 
the  inhabitants  with  all  speed  to 
extinguish  a  dangerous  fire,  of  a 
kind  hitherto  unheard  of  5  for  it 
was  not  houses,  or  trees,  or  heath 


that  was  burning,  but  the  roots  of 
the  trees,  two  feet  under  the 
ground.  This  strange  fire  began 
at  Seine  (in  the  commune  of  Ar- 
rache)  :  nothing  appeared  on  the 
surface ;  the  furze  and  bushes  were 
untouched,  till  at  once  several 
trees  fell,  and  were  then  consumed 
by  the  fire  that  burnt  from  their 
roots.  The  people,  indeed,  felled 
the  wood,  that  the  fire  might  not 
spread,  and  would  willingly  have 
turned  up  the  ground  to  extinguish 
the  fire  that  was  burning  the  roots  ; 
but,  in  the  terrible  drought,  where 
were  they  to  get  water?  This 
subterraneous  fire,  therefore,  con¬ 
sumed  250  acres  of  fine  forest.  The 
fear  of  the  subterraneous  fire  had 
such  an  effect  on  the  inhabitants, 
that  many  villages,  (for  instance, 
Colsane)  were  wholly  deserted : 
and  as  the  people  were  also  afraid 
of  going  into  the  forest,  they  re¬ 
mained  exposed  to  the  scorching 
rays  of  the  sun  (generally  40°  of 
Reaumur)  in  the  naked  plain, 
where  the  wells  began  to  dry  up. 
This  subterraneous  fire  is  doubtless 
closely  connected  with  the  flames 
which  at  the  same  time  issued  from 
the  earth  in  several  places  in  Lau¬ 
sanne.  The  rain  which  came  a  few 
days  ago,  and  considerably  lowered 
the  temperature,  seems  to  have 
checked  this  fire,  though  many 
persons  fear  that  the  rain  was  by 
no  means  of  sufficiently  long  con¬ 
tinuance  to  penetrate  so  deep  into 
the  earth  as  to  remove  all  dangei 
of  the  fires  beginning  again  on  the 
return  of  hot  and  dry  weather, 
such  as  seems  to  be  setting  in. 

Improvement  of  the  Navigation 
of  the  Rhine,— A  great  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  navigation  of  the 
Rhine  lias  been  effected  by  the  ex 
plosion  of  the  rocks  forming  the 
well  known  danger  of  the  passage 
called  the  Ringen-loch,  between 
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Coblentz  and  Mentz*  which  was 
happily  effected  in  the  presence  of 
prince  Frederick  of  Prussia,  and  a 
great  concourse  of  spectators,  the 
rock  being  bored  in  different  places, 
charged  with  powder,  and  fairly 
blown  out  of  the  water.  This  in¬ 
teresting  spectacle  lasted  two  hours. 
The  vessels  on  the  Rhine  were 
decorated  with  the  Prussian  flag 
and  innumerable  other  colours, 
and  the  shores  lined  with  music 
and  rejoicing  multitudes.  Every 
trace  of  danger  is  now  obviated  : 
steamers  and  ships  deeply  laden 
can  now  pass,  notwithstanding  the 
lowness  of  the  water,  during  the 
heat  of  the  summer. 

French  Budgets . — The  “  Quo- 
tidienne’'  gives  the  following 
table  of  the  annual  budgets  of 
France  from  the  year  1801,  said 
to  be  drawn  from  oflicial  docu- 


ments :  — 

1801 

.  549,620,169fr. 

1802 

499,957,88 5 

1803 

.  632,279,523 

1804 

.  894,431 ,555 

1805 

.  700,000,000 

1806 

902,148,499 

1807 

.  731,725,686 

1808 

.  772,744,445 

1809 

.  786,740,214 

1810 

.  785,060,445 

1811 

.  1,000,000,000 

1812 

.  1,065,014,000 

1813 

.  1,150,000,000 

1814  (the 

last 

9  months)  609,394,625 

1815 

.  798,390,869 

1816 

.  895,577,203 

1817 

.  1,036,810,583 

1818 

.  1,114,453,736 

1819 

.  868,312,572 

1820 

.  875,342,252 

1821 

.  882,321,254 

1822 

.  949,174,982 

1823 

.  1,682,095,283 

1824 

.  951,992,200 

1825 

.  946,948,442 

1826 

.  976,948,919 

1827 

.  915,729,742 

1828 

922,711,602 

1829 

.  1,021,746,938 

1830 

.  1,177,000,000 

1831 

.  1,172,197,435 

Vql.  LXXIV* 


The  “  Quotidienne”  adds,  that 
the  above  sums  only  represent  the 
regular  budgets,  but  in  order  to 
form  a  just  estimate  of  how  much 
the  revolution  of  July  had  cost  the 
country,  the  loans  already  con¬ 
tracted,  and  the  deficit  concealed 
by  a  large  issue  of  treasury  bills 
should  be  taken  into  account. 

Physiological  Phenomenon . — A 
patient  in  the  hospital  Della  Vita, 
at  Bologna,  is  subject,  every  third 
day,  to  violent  convulsions,  during 
the  continuance  of  which,  he  loses 
entirely  the  use  of  all  his  senses, 
and  can  neither  hear,  see,  nor 
smell ;  his  hands  also  become  so 
firmly  clenched  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  open  them  without 
breaking  the  fingers.  Nevertheless, 
Dr.  Ciri,  the  physician,  under 
whose  charge  he  is  placed,  has 
discovered  that  the  epigastric  re¬ 
gion,  at  about  two  fingers-breadth 
above  the  navel,  receives  all  the 
impressions  of  the  senses.  If  the 
patient  be  spoken  to,  while  the 
finger  is  placed  on  this  spot, 
he  gives  answers,  and,  on  being 
desired,  opens  his  hands  of  his 
own  accord.  If  any  substance  or 
matter  is  placed  there,  he  can 
describe  its  form  and  quality,  its 
colour  and  smell.  As  long  as  the 
finger  is  kept  on  the  stomach,  the 
convulsion  gradually  diminishes 
till  it  entirely  disappears ;  but  if 
the  finger  be  placed  on  the  heart, 
the  convulsion  returns  with  in¬ 
creased  violence,  and  continues  as 
long  as  the  finger  is  kept  in  that 
position.  If  a  flute  be  played  while 
the  finger  is  kept  on  the  stomach, 
the  patient  hears  the  music ;  but 
if  the  finger  be  taken  away  for  an 
instant,  and  placed  on  the  heart, 
and  then  taken  back  again  to  its 
former  position,  the  man  asks  why 
they  play  by  intervals,  though  the 
flute  has  never  ceased. 

2  G 
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PATENTS. 


Robert  William  Sievier,  of  Southamp¬ 
ton-row,  Bloomsbury,  gentleman,  for 
certain  improvements  in  the  making'  or 
manufacturing  of  cables,  ropes,  whale¬ 
fishing,  and  other  lines,  lathe  and  rigger 
bands,  bags  and  purses,  part  of  which 
said  improved  articles  are  applicable  to 
other  useful  purposes. 

Cornelius  March  Payne,  of  Stratford, 
Essex,  silk-printer,  for  certain  improve¬ 
ments  in  printing  silk,  cotton,  and  other 
goods  or  fabrics, 

Claude  Marie  Savoye,  of  Oxford- 
street,  merchant,  for  an  improvement  or 
improvements  in  mills  or  machines  for 
grinding  or  reducing  grain  and  other 
substances. 

Abraham  Adolp  Moser,  of  Canterbury- 
row,  Kennington,  engineer,  for  improve¬ 
ments  in  certain  descriptions  of  fire-arms, 
(communicated  by  a  certain  foreigner 
residing  abroad). 

Isaac  Strombom,  of  Old  Broad-street, 
London,  merchant,  for  a  medicinal  com¬ 
position  or  embrocation  for  the  cure,  re¬ 
lief,  or  prevention,  of  external  and  inter¬ 
nal  complaints,  which  composition  or 
embrocation  may,  alone,  or  with  certain 
alterations,  be  beneficially  used  as  an 
internal  medicine, 

Daniel  Ledsam,  and  William  Jones, 
of  Birmingham,  for  certain  improvements 
in  machinery  for  making  pins,  rivets, 
wood-screws,  and  nails. 

Pierrepont  Greaves,  of  Chorley,  in  the 
county  of  Lancaster,  gentleman,  for  a 
method  or  methods  of  making  ornamental 
or  fancy  cotton  yarns  and  threads,  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  making,  sewing,  or  embroid¬ 
ering  cotton  and  other  fabrics. 

John  Christopher  Tobias  Kreeft,  of 
Old  Broad-street,  London,  merchant,  for 
an  improved  apparatus  for  shaping  plates 
of  metal,  and  for  manufacturing  various 
articles  therefrom  (communicated  to 
him  by  Stephen  Von  Keesz,  and  Mo¬ 
ritz  Von  Ischoffen,  foreigners  residing 
abroad). 

Samuel  Hall,  of  Basfod,  of  Notting¬ 
hamshire,  cotton  manufacturer,  for  an 
improved  piston  and  valve  for  steam, 
gas,  and  other  engines  ;  also  an  improved 
method  of  enbvicating  the  pistons,  piston 


rods,  and  valves,  or  cocks  of  such  en¬ 
gines,  and  of  condensing  the  steam,  and 
supplying  water  to  the  boilers  of  such 
steam-engines  as  are  wrought  by  a  va¬ 
cuum  produced  by  condensation. 

Benedict  Nott,  of  Liverpool,  esq.,  for 
certain  improvements  in  the  construction 
of  a  furnace  or  furnaces  for  generating 
heat,  and  in  the  apparatus  for  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  heat  to  various  useful  purposes, 
being  further  improvements  upon  a 
patent  obtained  by  the  petitioner,  dated 
November  4,  1830  (communicated  by 
a  certain  foreigner  residing  abroad). 

Malcolm  Muir,  of  Hutchinson  Town, 
Glasgow,  engineer,  for  certain  improve¬ 
ments  in  machinery  or  apparatus  for  pre¬ 
paring  boards  for  flooring  and  other  pur¬ 
poses. 

Robert  Walter  Wingfield,  of  Birming¬ 
ham,  brass-founder,  for  certain  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  construction  of  bedsteads, 
one  or  more  of  which  said  improvements 
is  or  are  likewise  applicable  to  other 
articles. 

William  Sneatli,  of  Ison  Green,  Not¬ 
tingham,  lace-maker,  for  certain  improve¬ 
ments  in  machinery  for  the  manufacture 
of  bobbin-net  lace. 

John  Dickinson,  of  Nash  Mill,  in  the 
parish  of  Herts,  esq.  for  certain  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  manufacture  of  paper. 

John  Libon,  of  the  Naval  Club  House, 
Bond-street,  esq.  commander  in  the  Royal 
Navy,  for  an  improved  method  of  con¬ 
structing  capstans. 

Moses  Teague,  of  Park  End  Iron¬ 
works,  near  Calford,  Gloucestershire, 
iron-master,  for  certain  improvements  in 
making  and  smelting  pig  iron. 

Elijah  Galloway,  of  Blackfriars-road, 
engineer,  for  certain  improvements  in 
paddle  wheels. 

George  Vaughan  Palmer,  of  the  parish 
of  St.  Swi thin’s,  Worcester,  artist,  for 
certain  improvements  in  machinery  or 
apparatus  for  excavating,  called  an  exca¬ 
vating  and  self-loading  cart. 

Joseph  Maybuiy,  John  Maybury,  and 
Joseph  Mayburjr,  the  younger,  of  Bel¬ 
ton,  in  Staffordshire,  iron-masters,  for 
certain  improvements  in  polishing  and 
manufacturing  ofiadlee,  spoons  and  other 
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aiticles  for  culinary,  domestic,  and  other 
purposes,  made  of  iron,  and  tinned. 

John  Jellicorse,  of  Stansfeld  Mill,  in 
the  county  of  York,  for  certain  improve¬ 
ments  in  spinning  machinery. 

William  Lloyd  Wharton,  of  Dryburn, 
in  the  county  of  Durham,  esq.,  for  cer¬ 
tain  improvements  in  engines  for  raising 
or  forcing  water  by  the  pressure  and 
condensation  of  steam. 

Collin  Smith,  of  Great  St.  Helen’s, 
Bishopsgate,  for  an  apparatus  or  machine 
for  regulating  the  course  and  action  of 
fluids  and  liquors,  and  which  is  appli¬ 
cable  to  various  purposes. 

.  Thomas  John  Fuller,  of  the  Commer¬ 
cial-road,  Limehouse,  civil  engineer,  for 
an  improved  mode  or  process  for  raising 
water  or  other  fluids. 

William  Church,  of  Bordsley-green, 
near  Birmingham,  esq.,  for  certain  im¬ 
provements  in  apparatus  to  be  employed 
in  the  transportation  of  goods  or  passen¬ 
gers,  parts  of  which  apparatus  are  also 
applicable  to  the  ordinary  purposes  of 
steam-engines. 

John  Ericsson,  of  Liverpool,  civil 
engineer,  for  his  improved  engine  for 
communicating  power  for  mechanical 
purposes. 

John  Heathcoat,  of  Tiverton,  Devon¬ 
shire,  lace  manufacturer,  for  his  invented 
method  or  methods  of  ornamenting,  em¬ 
broidering,  or  working  devices  upon  lace, 
net,  and  other  fabrics. 

John  Sutton  Nettlefold,  of  Red  Lion 
street,  Holborn,  ironmonger,  for  his  im¬ 
provements  in  table  furniture,  and  ap¬ 
plicable  to  other  purposes. 

George  and  Elias  Solomons,  of  Bed- 
ford-square,  Stepney,  for  improvements 
in  preparing  certain  transparent  sub¬ 
stances  for  spectacles,  and  other  useful 
purposes. 

Richard  Atkinson,  of  Huddersfield, 
woollen-cloth  manufacturer,  for  an  im¬ 
proved  machine  for  raising  or  brushing 
woollen  cloths,  and  other  goods. 

George  Freeman,  of  Tewkesbury, 
Gloucestershire,  lace  manufacturer,  for 
improvements  in  machinery  for  ornament¬ 
ing  and  producing  devices  upon  lace  net. 

Alexander  Beattie  Shankland,  of 
Liverpool-street,  London,  for  a  new  me¬ 
thod  of  cutting,  working,  and  planing  of 
wood,  minerals,  and  metals,  by  means  of 
machinery  (communicated  by  a  foreigner 
resident  in  America). 

William  Crofts,  of  Linton,  Notting¬ 
hamshire,  frame-smith,  for  improvements 


in  machinery  for  making  lace  or  net, 
commonly  called  bobbin-net  lace. 

Ralph  Watson,  of  York-place,  Port- 
man-square,  esq.,  for  the  invention  of  a 
certain  improved  lamp,  (communicated 
by  a  foreigner  residing  abroad). 

1  Thomas  De  La  Rue,  of  Crown -street, 
Finsbury-square,  card  maker,  for  im¬ 
provements  in  making  or  manufacturing, 
and  ornamenting  playing  cards. 

William  Church,  of  Bordesley-green, 
near  Birmingham,  gentleman,  for  his 
improvements  in  machinery  for  making* 
nails. 

Samuel  Walker,  of  Millshaw,  near 
Leeds,  clothier,  for  improvements  in  gig 
machines  for  dressing  woollen  cloths. 

John  Joyce,  of  Portland-road,  Maryle- 
bone,  gentleman,  for  a  certain  improve¬ 
ment  or  improvements  in  machinery  for 
making  nails  of  iron,  copper,  and  other 
metals  (communicated  by  a  foreigner 
residing  abroad) 

Charles  Beard  of  Coggeshall,  Essex, 
ironmonger,  for  his  improvement  in  the 
construction  of  cocks  or  taps  for  drawing 
off  liquids. 

George  Oldland,  of  Hillsley,  Glouces¬ 
tershire,  cloth-worker,  for  improvements 
in  machinery  or  apparatus  for  shearing*, 
dressing,  and  finishing  of  woollen  cloths, 
and  other  fabrics. 

William  Wells,  of  Manchester, machine 
maker,  for  a  new  and  improved  mode  of 
making  and  constructing  gig  machines, 
otherwise  called  raising  machines,  or 
machines  for  raising  the  nap  or  pile  of, 
and  brushing  and  dressing  woollen,  and 
ocher  cloths. 

Thomas  Petherick,  of  Penpelleck,  in 
the  parish  of  Tydwardreoth,  Cornwall, 
mine-agent,  and  John  Filimore  Kingston, 
of  Ilsington,  Devon,  gentleman,  for  im¬ 
provements  in  certain  machinery  and 
apparatus  for  separating  copper,  lead, 
and  other  ores  from  earthy  and  other 
substances  with  which  they  are  or  may 
be  mixed  ;  the  said  improvement  being 
applicable  to  the  machinery  for  which  a 
patent  was  granted  by  his  late  majesty, 
to  the  petitioner  Thomas  Petherick, 
bearing  date  the  28th  of  April,  1830. 

Frederick  Collier  Bakewell,  of  FI  amp- 
stead,  Middlesex,  gentleman,  for  certain 
improvements  in  machinery  or  apparatus 
for  making  or  manufacturing  soda  water, 
and  other  aerated  waters  or  liquids. 

Joseph  Gibbs,  of  the  Kent -road, 
engineer,  and  William  Chaplin,  of  the 
Adelphi,  coach  maker,  for  improvements 
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in  wheeled  carnages  and  in  the  means  of 
constructing  the  same. 

Henry  Warner,  of  Loughborough, 
Leicestershire,  hosier,  Charles  Hood,  of 
the  same  place,  frame  smith  and  setter 
up,  and  Benjamin  Abbott,  also  of  the 
same  place,  frame-work  knitter,  for  their 
improvements  upon  machinery  for  mak¬ 
ing  stockings,  stocking  net  or  frame-work 
knitting,  warp,  web,  warp  net  and  point 
net. 

John  Day,  of  Birmingham,  brass 
founder,  for  an  improvement  in  the 
manufacture  of  cocks  used  for  stopping 
and  drawing  off  gas  and  water,  and  for 
other  purposes  for  which  cocks  are  now 
used. 

Henry  Brewer,  of  Surrey-place,  Old 
Kent-road,  Southwark,  wire  weaver,  for 
his  improvements  in  machinery  or  ap¬ 
paratus  for  making  paper. 

John  Walmsley,  of  Manchester,  silk 
winder,  for  a  machine  for  cutting  off  the 
fur  or  hair  from  beaver  and  other  skins. 

Matthew  Towgood,  of  Dartford,  Kent, 
paper-maker,  for  his  improvements  in 
cutting  paper. 

William  Day,  of  Gate-street,  Lincoln’s 
Inn-fields,  lithographic  printer,  for  his 
improvements  in  the  construction  of 
printing  presses. 

Bennet  Woodcroft,  of  Manchester, 
printer,  for  his  improvements  in  the  con¬ 
struction  and  adaptation  of  a  revolving- 
spiral  paddle  for  propelling  boats  and 
other  vessels  on  water. 

William  Alexander  Brown,  of  Liver¬ 
pool,  merchant,  and  Herman  Hendricks, 
of  Passey,  near  Paris,  gentleman,  for  an 
improved  method  or  methods  of  manu¬ 
facturing  t  the  prussiates  of  potash  and 
soda,  and  the  prussiate  of  iron. 

Joshua  Taylor  Beale,  of  Church-street, 
Whitechapel,  engineer,  for  certain  im¬ 
provements  in  steam  engines. 

John  Howard  Kyan,  of  South-row, 
Euston-square,  esq.,  for  a  new  mode  of 
preserving  certain  vegetable  substances 
from  decay. 

John  Bate,  of  the  Poultry,  London, 
optician,  for  an  improvement  in  machinery 
applicable  to  the  imitation  of  medals, 
sculpture,  and  other  works  of  art  executed 
in  relief. 

AlexanderBeattie  Shankland  ,ofLiver- 
pool-street,  London,  for  a  new  method  of 
spinning  flax  and  hemp  by  means  of  ma¬ 
chinery  (communicated  by  a  foreigner). 

George  Edwards,  of  St.  Mary’s-square, 
Birmingham,  gentleman,  for  a  philoso¬ 
phy  alphabet  or  arrangement  of  letters, 


forms,  or  figures,  by  which  the  articulate 
sounds  of  languages  maybe  scientifically 
denoted. 

Benjamin  Cook,  of  Birmingham,  brass 
founder,  for  an  improved  method  of 
manufacturing  various  useful  articles 
from  a  metal  not  hitherto  used  for  that 
purpose. 

John  Demeur,  of  Water-lane,  Tower- 
street,  London,  gentleman,  for  the  ex¬ 
traction  of  oleaginous  matter  from  a 
certain  foreign  vegetable  kernel,  and  the 
application  of  the  same  to  the  making  of 
oil,  candles,  soap,  and  other  articles  of 
commerce,  a  part  of  which  invention  has 
been  communicated  to  him  by  a  foreigner 
residing  abroad. 

John  James  Clark,  of  Market  Raven, 
Lincolnshire,  gentleman,  John  Nash,  of 
the  same  place,  tile  and  brick  manufac¬ 
turer,  and  John  Longbottom,  of  Leeds, 
machine  maker,  for  certain  improvements 
in  the  machinery  and  process  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  tiles,  bricks,  bread,  bis¬ 
cuits,  and  other  articles  formed  of  plastic 
materials,  a  part  of  which  improvements 
is  applicable  to  other  purposes. 

Richard  Roberts,  of  Manchester,  civil 
engineer,  for  a  certain  improvement  or 
certain  improvements  in  steam-engines, 
and  also  in  the  mechanism  through  which 
the  elastic  force  of  steam  is  made  to  give 
impulse  to,  and  regulate  the  speed  of, 
locomotive  carriages. 

Grant  Preston,  of  the  city  of  London, 
nautical  brazier,  for  his  improvements  in 
ships’  compasses. 

Frederick  Steiner,  of  Church,  near 
Blackburn,  Lancashire,  manufacturing 
chymist  and  Turkey  red  dyer,  for  the 
invention  of  a  certain  process  by  which 
spent  madders  that  have  been  previously 
used  can  be  made  to  yield  a  great 
quantity  of  colouring  matter;  and  for 
dyeing  with  the  same  various  colours,  all 
descriptions  of  cotton,  linen,  wool,  silk, 
or  any  mixture  of  them ;  and  also  for 
improving  dyeing  madders  that  have  not 
been  previously  used  (communicated  by 
a  foreigner  residing  abroad). 

William  Hubie,  of  York,  joiner  and 
cabinet  maker,  for  an  improved  mangle. 

Joseph  Alexander  Taylor,  of  George- 
street,  Hanover-square ,  for  his  improved 
whipstick  or  cane,  to  be  used  when 
riding. 

William  Brown,  of  Liverpool,  mer¬ 
chant,  for  certain  improvements  in  steam 
engines  (communicated  by  a  foreigner 
residing  abroad). 

Hugh  Bolton,  of  Sharpies,  Bolton-le- 
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Moors,  Lancashire,  carder,  for  his  im¬ 
provement  in  machinery  used  for  carding 
cotton  and  other  fibrous  materials. 

Jacob  Perkins,  of  Fleet-street,  engi¬ 
neer,  for  certain  improvements  in  blowing 
and  exhausting  air  applicable  to  various 
purposes. 

George  Lowe,  of  Brick -lane,  Old- 
street,  civil  engineer,  for  an  invention 
for  increasing  the  illuminating  power  of 
such  coal  gas  as  is  usually  produced  in 
gas-works  ;  also  for  converting  the  refuse 
products  from  the  manufacture  of  coal 
gas  into  an  article  of  commerce  not 
heretofore  produced  therefrom  ;  and  also 
for  a  new  mode  of  conducting  the  process 
of  condensation  in  the  manufacture  of 
gas  for  illumination. 

John  Sylvester,  of  Great  Russell- 
street,  engineer,  for  certain  improvements 
in  apparatus  for  raising  the  temperature 
of  air  to  warm  and  ventilate  buildings, 

Joshua  Wordsworth,  of  Leeds,  ma 
chine  maker,  for  certain  improvements  in 
machinery  for  preparing, drawing,  roving, 
and  spinning  flax,  hemp,  wool,  and  other 
fibrous  substances. 

John  Jacob  Parker,  of  Birmingham, 
gentleman,  for  certain  improvements  in 
fountain  pens. 

Miles  Berry,  of  Chancery -lane,  civil 
engineer,  for  certain  improvements  in 
the  construction  of  presses,  applicable  to 
various  purposes. 

Pierre  Nicolas  Hainsselin,  of  Duke- 
street,  St.  James’s,  architect  and  engi¬ 
neer,  for  his  machine  for  giving  motive 
power. 

William  Evatt  Wright,  of  Pvegent- 
street,  Hanover-square,  gentleman,  for 
certain  improvements  in  tea  or  coffee 
urns,  and  other  utensils  of  that  descrip¬ 
tion. 

Benjamin  Cowle  Tyzach,  Thomas 
Storer  Dohinson,  and  John  Robinson,  all 
of  North  Shields,  for  certain  improve¬ 
ments  in  windlasses  or  machinery  for 
winding  up  the  cable,  which  they  de¬ 
nominate  Tyzach,  Dobinson  and  Co.’s 
compound  lever  windlass. 

Joseph  Crawhall,  of  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  rope  maker,  for  his  improvement 
in  the  manufacture  of  flat  rope,  such  as 
is  used  in  mines,  to  extend  to  all  the 
colonies  and  plantations  abroad. 

William  Newton,  of  the  Office  for 
Patents,  Chancery-lane,  for  an  improved 
apparatus  for  producing  instantaneous 
light,  and  the  means  and  mechanism  to 
be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
same  to  extend  to  the  colonies  and 


plantations  abroad  (communicated  to  him 
by  a  foreigner,  residing  abroad). 

"  Thomas  Wells  Ingram,  of  Birmingham, 
die  sinker,  for  his  improved  method  of 
manufacturing  a  certain  description  of 
buttons,  by  the  application  of  machinery, 
not  heretofore  used  for  that  purpose. 

William  Henry  James,  of  Thaives  Inn , 
Ilolborn,  engineer,  for  certain  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  construction  of  steam-car¬ 
riages,  and  the  apparatus  or  machinery 
for  propelling  the  same,  part  of  wlii«h 
improvements  are  applicable  to  other 
purposes. 

William  Joyce,  of  Bow,  Middlesex, 
harness  maker,  for  his  improvements  in 
the  making  of  collars  for  horses  and  other 
animals. 

Daniel  Horton  and  George  Horton, 
of  the  Leys  Iron  W orks,  Stafford,  iron 
masters,  for  an  improved  puddling  fur¬ 
nace,  for  the  better  production  of  manu¬ 
factured  iron,  in  the  process  of  obtaining 
it  from  the  pig. 

George  Jones,  of  Wolverhampton, 
James  Foster,  of  Stourbridge,  and  John 
Barker  and  John  Jones,  of  Wolverhamp¬ 
ton,  iron  masters,  for  an  improvement  in 
the  process  now  in  use  for  producing 
or  making  malleable  iron. 

Caroline  Eliza  Ann  Burgess,  of 
Beauport,  Sussex,  for  an  improvement 
or  apparatus  for  sketching,  drawing,  or 
delineating. 

Nicholas  Trough  ton,  of  Swansea,  cop¬ 
per  smelter,  for  his  improvements  in 
producing  a  cement  applicable  to  building 
and  other  purposes,  which  he  denominates 
metallic  cement. 

Pierre  Frederick  Fischer,  of  Chester- 
place.  Regent’s  Park,  gentleman,  for 
certain  improvements  in  piano-fortes 
(communicated  by  a  certain  foreigner 
residing  abroad). 

John  Brown,  of  Heaton  Norris,  Lan¬ 
cashire,  cotton  manufacturer,  and  Thomas 
Keys,  of  the  same  place,  book  keeper, 
for  improvements  in  the  machinery  used 
for  spinning  cotton,  silk,  flax,  and  other 
fibrous  substances,  commonly  called 
throstles. 

Richard  Badnell,  jun.,  of  Douglas, 
Isle  of  Man,  gentleman,  for  improvement 
in  the  construction  of  the  trams,  or  rails, 
or  lines  of  rails,  or  tram  roads,  upon 
which  locomotive  engines  shall  or  may 
work. 

Richard  Whytock,  of  Edinburgh,  for 
an  improved  method  or  manufacture 
which  facilitates  the  production  of  regular 
figures  or  patterns  on  different  fabrics 
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particularly  velvet,  velvet  pile,  and 
Brussels,  Wilton,  and  Turkey  carpets. 

Richard  Trevithick,  of  Camborne, 
Cornwall,  engineer,  for  his  improvements 
on  the  steam  engine,  and  in  the  applica¬ 
tion  ot  steam  power  to  navigation  and  to 
locomotion. 

John  Howard  Kyan,  of  Gillingham  - 
street,  Pimlico,  esq.,  for  an  improved 
mode  of  preserving  paper,  canvass  cloth 
and  cordage  for  ships  and  other  uses, 
and  the  raw  materials  of  hemp,  flax,  or 
cotton  from  which  the  same  may  wholly 
or  in  part  be  made. 

Joseph  Gibbs,  of  the  Kent-road, 
engineer,  and  Augustus  Applegarth,  of 
Crayford,  Kent,  calico  printer,  for  im¬ 
provements  in  machinery  for  cutting  out 
wood  for  carriage  wheels,  aud  for  cutting 
and  shaping  the  wheels. 

Charles  Watt,  of  Clapham,  Surrey, 
surgeon,  for  an  improved  method  of  pre¬ 
paring  tallow  and  stuff  from  fatty  mate¬ 
rials,  and  refining  the  same  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  candles  and  other  purposes. 

Joseph  Amise,  of  Loses,  in  Kent,  paper- 
maker,  for  certain  improvements  in  the 
construction  of  apparatus  to  be  employed 
in  making  paper. 

John  Travis,  the  younger,  of  Shaw 
Mills,  near  Manchester,  cotton  spinner, 
tor  certain  improvements  in  machinery 
for  roving  cotton  and  other  fibrous  sub¬ 
stances. 

William  Palmer,  of  George-place,  Old- 
street  road,  candle-maker,  for  improve¬ 
ments  in  making  candles,  and  candle¬ 
sticks,  or  apparatus  for  holding  candles. 

John  Joyce,  of  Sidmouth-street, 
Gray’s -Inn-road,  gentleman,  for  a  certain 
improvement  or  improvements  in  ma¬ 
chinery  for  making  nails,  (communi¬ 
cated  to  him  by  a  certain  foreigner 
residing  abroad.) 

John  Swan,  of  Basingstoke,  Hants, 

brewer,  for  certain  improvements  in 

brewing. 

Sherman  Converse,  of  New  York,  gen¬ 
tleman,  for  certain  improvements  in 

making  or  manufacturing  metallic  rails 
for  the  construction  of  rail  roads,  (com¬ 
municated  to  him  by  a  certain  foreigner 
residing  abroad). 

Joseph  Gibbs,  of  Kent-terrace,  Kent- 
road,  Surrey,  engineer,  and  Augustus 
Applegarth,  of  Crayford,  Kent,  calico- 
printer,  for  certain  improvements  in 

steam-carriages. 

John  White,  of  Southampton,  engi¬ 


neer  and  iron-founder,  for  certain  im¬ 
provements  in  the  construction  of  pumps 
or  engines  for  raising  water  or  other 
fluids. 

William  Woods,  the  elder,  of  New- 
castle-street,  Farringdon-street,  London, 
steel-pen  manufacturer,  for  certain  im¬ 
provement  or  improvements  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  metal  pens. 

James  William  Durrant,  of  Brew'er- 
street,  Somer’s-town,  smith,  for  an  im¬ 
proved  mode  or  modes,  method  or  me¬ 
thods  of  securing,  combining,  and  pre¬ 
serving  printed,  written,  or  plain  papers, 
prints,  drawings,  music,  or  other  similar 
matters,  so  as  to  be  readily  accessible, 
easily  referred  to,  and  capable  of  being 
taken  asunder,  and  replaced  at  any  time 
with  facility. 

Thomas  Todd,  of  Kingston-upon-Hull, 
for  improvements  in  machinery  for  raising 
water,  &o. 

George  Rudall  and  John  Mitchell 
Rose,  both  of  Covent-garden  Piazza,  for 
improvements  in  the  construction  of  flutes. 

Thomas  Howard,  of  C op th all -court, 
for  improvements  in  his  former  invention, 
denominated  the  vapour-engine. 

Robert  Cottle,  of  Grove  House,  York¬ 
shire,  and  W,  Greaves,  north  of  the  city 
of  York,  for  improvements  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  fire-engines. 

William  Ranger,  of  Brighton,  for  a 
cement  or  composition,  called  by  him 
Ranger’s  artificial  stone. 

Julien  Fred.  Maillard  Durneste,  of 
Paris-street,  Lambeth,  for  a  machine  to 
reduce  caoutchouc,  or  India-rubber,  into 
elastic  thread  of  different  sizes. 

John  Hornby  Maw,  of  Aldermanbury, 
for  improvements  in  an  apparatus  for 
ejecting  cremate. 

Joseph  Hardwick,  Liverpool,  for  im¬ 
provements  in  paddle-wheels. 

Thomas  Parsons,  of  Furnival’s-inn, 
for  improvements  in  locks  of  doors,  and 
other  purposes. 

Robert  Selby,  of  Burleigh-street, 
Strand,  for  improvements  in  bedsteads, 
couches,  sofas,  and  similar  articles  of 
furniture. 

William  Gutteridge,  of  the  Minories, 
and  George  Stevens,  of  Norwood,  for  an 
apparatus  for  manufacturing  and  refining 
sugar,  &c. 

\\  illiam  Henson,  of  Worcester,  for 
improvements  in  machinery  for  producing 
lace  in  narrow  breadths  with  edges  or 
quilling. 
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POETRY. 


TO  A  FLOWER  BROUGHT  FROM  THE  FIELD  OF 

GRUTLI* 

By  Mrs.  Hemans. 

Whence  art  thou  flower? — from  holy  ground 
Where  freedom’s  foot  hath  been  1 
Yet  bugle-blast  or  trumpet-sound 
Ne’er  shook  that  solemn  scene. 

Flower  of  a  noble  field  !  thy  birth 
Was  not  where  spears  have  cross’d* 

And  shiver’d  helms  have  strewn  the  earth* 

Midst  banners  won  and  lost : 

But*  where  the  sunny  hues  and  showers 
Unto  thy  cup  were  given* 

There  met  high  hearts  at  midnight  hours* 

Pure  hands  were  rais’d  to  heaven. 

And  vows  were  pledg’d*  that  man  should  roam 
Through  every  Alpine  dell* 

Free  as  the  wind,  the  torrent’s  foam* 

The  shaft  of  William  Tell ! 

And  prayer— the  full  deep  flow  of  prayer* 

Hallow’d  the  pastoral  sod, 

And  souls  grew  strong  for  battle  there. 

Nerv’d  with  the  peace  of  God. 

* 

Before  the  Alps  and  stars  they  knelt, 

That  calm*  devoted  band ; 

And  rose*  and  made  their  spirits  felt* 

Through  all  the  mountain  land. 


*  The  field  beside  the  Lake  of  the  Four  Cantons,  where  the  “Three  Tells,”  as 
the  Swiss  call  the  fathers  of  their  liberty,  took  the  oath  of  redeeming-  Switzerland 
from  the  Austrian  yoke. 
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Then  welcome  Grutli’s  free  born  flower 
Even  in  thy  pale  decay* 

There  dwells  a  breath*  a  tone*  a  power* 

Which  all  high  thoughts  obey. 


SONNET  ON  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT’S  QUITTING 
ABBOTSFORD  FOR  NAPLES. 

By  William  Wordsworth. 

( From  the  Literary  Souvenir.) 

A  trouble*  not  of  clouds  or  weeping  rain* 

Nor  of  the  setting  sun’s  pathetic  light 
Engendered*  hangs  o’erEildon’s  triple  height : 

Spirits  of  Power  assembled  there  complain 
For  kindred  power  departing  from  their  sight ; 

While  Tweed*  best  pleased  in  chanting  a  blithe  strain. 
Saddens  his  voice  again*  and  yet  again. 

Lift  up  your  hearts*  ye  mourners  !  for  the  might 
Of  the  whole  world’s  good  wishes  with  him  goes ; 
Blessings  and  prayers  in  nobler  retinue 
Than  scepter’d  king,  or  laurelled  conqueror  knows 
Follow  this  wondTous  Potentate.  Be  true 
Ye  winds  of  ocean  and  the  midland  sea, 

Wafting  your  charge  to  soft  Parthenope  ! 


TO  WORDSWORTH. 

From  Hartley  Coleridge’s  Poems. 

There  have  been  poets  that  in  verse  display 
The  elemental  forms  of  human  passions  : 

Poets  have  been  to  whom  the  fickle  fashions 
And  all  the  wilful  humours  of  the  day* 

Have  furnished  matter  for  a  polished  lay : 

And  many  are  the  smooth*  elaborate  tribe 
Who*  emulous  of  these*  the  form  describe* 

And  fain  would  every  shifting  hue  pourtray 
Of  restless  nature.  But  thou,  mighty  Seer  ! 

’Tis  thine  to  celebrate  the  thoughts  that  make 
The  life  of  souls,  the  truths  for  whose  sweet  sake 
We  to  ourselves  and  to  our  God  are  dear. 

Of  Nature’s  inner  shrine  thou  art  the  priest 
Where  most  she  works  when  we  perceive  the  least* 
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LIBERTY. 

* 

From  the  Same . 

Say,  what  is  Freedom  ?  What  the  right  of  souls. 
Which  all  who  know  are  bound  to  keep  or  die. 
And  who  knows  not  is  dead.  In  vain  ye  pry 
In  musty  archives  or  retentive  scrolls  : 

Charters  and  statutes,  constitutions,  rolls. 

And  remnants  of  the  old  world’s  history 
These  shew  what  has  been,  not  what  ought  to  be ; 
Or  teach  at  best  how  wiser  Time  controls 
Man’s  futile  purposes.  As  vain  the  search 
Of  restless  factions,  who,  in  lawless  will. 

Fix  the  foundations  of  a  creedless  church— 

A  lawless  rule  — an  anarchy  of  ill. 

But  what  is  Freedom  ?  Rightly  understood, 

A  universal  license  to  be  good. 


Translation  of  La  Martinets  Parting  Address  to  the  Academy 
of  Marseilles  before  sailing  with  his  wife  and 

CHILD  TO  THE  HOLY  LAND, 

If  to  the  fluttering  folds  of  the  quick  sail 
My  all  of  peace  and  comfort  I  impart, 

If  to  the  treacherous  tide  and  wav’ring  gale 
My  wife  and  child  I  lend,  my  soul’s  best  part ; 

If  on  the  seas,  the  sands,  the  clouds,  I  cast 
Fond  hopes,  and  beating  hearts  I  leave  behind, 

With  no  returning  pledge  beyond  a  mast. 

That  bends  with  every  blast  of  wind  ; 

"Tis  not  the  paltry  thirst  of  gold  could  Are 
A  heart  that  ever  glow’d  with  holier  flame, 

Nor  glory  tempt  me  with  the  vain  desire 
To  gild  my  memory  with  a  fleeting  fame, 

I  go  not  like  the  Florentine  of  old. 

The  bitter  bread  of  banishment  to  eat ; 

No  wave  of  faction  in  its  wildest  roar 
Broke  on  my  calm  paternal  seat. 

Weeping  I  leave  on  yonder  valley's  side 
Trees  thick  with  shade,  a  home,  a  noiseless  plain, 

Peopled  with  warm  regrets,  and  dim  descried 
Even  here  by  wistful  eyes  across  the  main  $ 

Deep  in  the  leafy  woods  a  lone  abode. 

Beyond  the  reach  of  faction’s  loud  annoy. 

Whose  echoes,  even  while  tempests  groaned  abroad, 

Were  sounds  of  blessing,  songs  of  joy. 
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There  sits  a  sire,  who  sees  our  imaged  forms,, 

When  through  the  battlements  the  breezes  sweep, 
And  prays  to  him  who  stirs  or  lays  the  storms 
To  make  his  winds  glide  gentler  o’er  the  deep  ; 
There  friends  and  servants  masterless  are  trying 
To  trace  our  latest  footprints  on  the  sward. 

And  my  poor  dog,  beneath  my  window  lying. 

Howls  when  my  well-known  name  is  heard. 

There  sisters  dwell,  from  the  same  bosom  fed. 

Boughs  which  the  wind  should  rock  on  the  same  tree 
There  friends,  the  soul’s  relations  dwell,  that  read 
My  eye,  and  knew  each  thought  that  dawned  in  me  ; 
And  hearts  unknown  that  list  the  muses  call, 

Mysterious  friends  that  know  me  in  my  strain _ 

Like  viewless  echoes  scattered  over  all 
To  render  back  its  tones  again. 

But  in  the  soul’s  unfathomable  wells. 

Unknown,  inexplicable  longings  sleep; 

Like  that  strange  instinct  which  the  bird  impels 
In  search  of  other  food  athwart  the  deep. 

What  from  those  orient  climes  have  they  to  gain  ? 
Have  they  not  nests  as  mossy  in  our  eaves. 

And  for  their  callow  progeny,  the  grain 

Dropt  from  a  thousand  golden  sheaves  ? 

I  too,  like  them,  could  find  my  portion  here, 

Enjoy  the  mountain  slope,  the  river’s  foam  ; 

My  humble  wishes  seek  no  loftier  sphere. 

And  yet  like  them  I  go — like  them  I  come. 

Dim  longings  draw  me  on  and  point  my  path 
To  Eastern  sands,  to  Shem’s  deserted  shore. 

The  cradle  of  the  world,  where  God  in  wrath 
Hardened  the  human  heart  of  yore. 

I  have  not  yet  felt  on  the  sea  of  sand 
The  slumberous  rocking  of  the  desert  bark, 

Nor  quenched  my  thirst  at  eve  with  quivering  hand 
By  Hebron’s  well,  beneath  the  palm-trees  dark  ; 

Nor  in  the  pilgrim’s  tent  my  mantle  spread, 

Nor  laid  me  in  the  dust  where  Job  hath  lain, 

Nor,  while  the  canvas  murmured  overhead, 

Dreamt  Jacob’s  mystic  dreams  again. 


Of  the  world’s  pages  one  is  yet  unread  : 

How  the  stars  tremble  in  Chaldea’s  sky. 

With  what  a  sense  of  nothingness  we  tread. 

How  the  heart  beats  when  God  appears  so  nigh ; 
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How  on  the  soul,  beside  some  column  lone, 

The  shadows  of  old  days  descend  and  hover, — 

How  the  grass  speaks,  the  earth  sends  out  its  moan. 
And  the  breeze  wails  that  wanders  over. 

I  have  not  heard  in  the  tall  cedar-top 
The  cries  of  nations  echo  to  and  fro  ; 

Nor  seen  from  Lebanon  the  eagles  drop 
On  Tyre’s  deep-buried  palaces  below  : 

I  have  not  laid  my  head  upon  the  ground 
Where  Tadmor’s  temples  in  the  dust  decay. 

Nor  startled,  with  my  footfall’s  dreary  sound. 

The  waste  where  Memnon’s  empire  lay. 

\ 

I  have  not  stretched  where  Jordan’s  current  flows* 
Heard  how  the  loud  lamenting  river  weeps, 

With  moans  and  cries  sublimer  even  than  those 
With  which  the  mournful  Prophet  *  stirred  its  deeps ; 
Nor  felt  the  transports  which  the  soul  inspire 
In  the  deep  grot,  where  he,  the  bard  of  kings. 

Felt,  at  the  dead  of  night,  a  hand  of  flame 
Seize  on  his  harp,  and  sweep  the  strings. 

I  have  not  wandered  o’er  the  plain,  whereon. 

Beneath  the  olive  tree,  The  Saviour  wept ; 

Nor  traced  his  tears  the  hallowed  trees  upon. 

Which  jealous  angels  have  not  all  outswept ; 

Nor,  in  the  garden,  watched  through  nights  sublime. 
Where,  while  the  bloody  sweat  was  undergone. 

The  echo  of  his  sorrows  and  our  crime 
Bung  in  one  listening  ear  alone. 

Nor  have  I  bent  my  forehead  on  the  spot 
Where  his  ascending  footstep  pressed  the  clay. 

Nor  worn  with  lips  devout  the  rock-hewn  grot, 
Where,  in  his  mother’s  tears  embalmed,  he  lay ; 

Nor  smote  my  breast  on  that  sad  mountain  head. 
Where,  even  in  death,  conqTing  the  powers  of  air. 
His  arms,  as  to  embrace  our  earth,  he  spread, 

And  bowed  his  head,  to  bless  it  there. 

For  these  I  leave  my  home  ;  for  these  I  stake 
My  little  span  of  useless  years  below  ; 

What  matters  it,  where  winter-winds  may  shake 
The  trunk  that  yields  nor  fruit  nor  foliage  now  ! 

Fool !  says  the  crowd.— Their’s  is  the  foolish  part ! 
Not  in  one  spot  can  the  soul’s  food  be  found, — 


#  Jeremiah* 
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No ! — to  the  poet  thought  is  bread — his  heart 
Lives  on  his  Maker’s  works  around. 

Farewell,  my  sire,  my  sisters  dear,  again! 

Farewell,  my  walnut-shaded  place  of  birth  ! 

Farewell,  my  steed,  now  loitering  o’er  the  plain  ! 
Farewell,  my  dog,  now  lonely  on  the  hearth  ! 

Your  image  haunts  me  like  the  shade  of  bliss. 

Your  voices  lure  me  with  their  fond  recall ; 

Soon,  may  the  hour  arise,  less  dark  than  this. 

The  hour  that  reunites  us  all. 

And  thou,  my  country,  tossed  by  winds  and  seas. 

Like  this  frail  bark  on  which  my  lot  is  cast. 

Big  with  the  world’s  yet  unborn  destinies,— 

Adieu,  thy  shores  glide  from  my  vision  past ! 

O  !  that  some  ray  would  pierce  the  clouds  that  broods 
O’er  throne  and  temple,  liberty  and  thee, 

And  kindle  brighter,  o’er  the  restless  floods. 

Thy  beacon  light  of  immortality  ! 

And  thou,  Marseilles,  at  France’s  portals  placed. 
With  thy  white  arms  the  coming  guest  to  greet, 
Whose  haven,  gleaming  o’er  the  ocean’s  breast, 
Spreads  like  a  nest,  each  winged  mast  to  meet  $ 

Where  many  a  hand,  beloved,  now  presses  mine. 
Where  my  foot  lingers  still  as  loth  to  flee— 

Thine  be  my  last  departing  accents — thine 
My  first  returning  greeting  be  !” 


[N.  B.  The  Figures  within  crotchets  refer  to  the  History.] 


Accidents  :  explosion  at  a  manufactory 
at  Bilston,  28 ;  bursting*  of  a  steam 
engine  at  Manchester,  42  ;  the  Brandy¬ 
wine  steamboat  burnt,  and  upwards  of 
100  lives  lost,  59 ;  captain  Burdett’s 
death  from  mistake  in  administering 
medicine,  68  ;  death  by  lightning,  72  ; 
ditto,  100  ;  Mrs.  and  Miss  Kearsley 
killed  at  Liverpool,  by  the  falling  of  a 
cask  of  spirits,  108  ;  explosion  of  fire¬ 
damp  at  Nitshill,  111 ;  six  persons 
drowned  in  lord  Cholmondeley’s 
pleasure  vessel.  111;  explosion  of  gas 
at  Spitalfields  church,  127  ;  fall  of  two 
houses  in  York  Street,  Westminster, 
137 ;  accident  on  the  Manchester 
railway,  163 

Acre,  besieged  and  taken  by  Ibrahim 
son  of  the  viceroy  of  Egypt,  [401] 
Acts  of  parliament,  general,  246 

local,  251. 

Alpine  Phenomena,  444 
Althorpe,  lord,  speech  on  the  Reform 
bill,  [19]  ;  his  explanation  of  the  con¬ 
duct  of  ministers  in  resigning,  [162] 
America  :  see  Brazil,  Buenos  Ayres,  Co- 
lumbia,  United  States,  Venezuela, 
American  expedition  of  discovery ,  444 
Anatomy :  M.  Azoux’s  model  of  a  human 
body,  20 

Ancona,  French  expedition  to,  [393]  ; 
the  citadel  occupied  by  the  French, 
[394] 

Anti-tithe  meetings  in  Ireland,  [290] 
Antwerp,  besieged  by  the  French  under 
marshal  Gerard,  [367]  ;  general 
Chasse  capitulates,  [370] 

Appleby,  borough  of,  discussion  relative 
to,  [78] 

Arson  :  Joseph  Buxton  tried  for  setting- 
fire  to  his  house,  91  ;  W.  Stroger 
and  B.  Edwards,  setting  fire  to  a  barn, 
94 


Ascot  races,  assault  on  the  king  at,  76. 
Assizes  and  Sessions  : — 

Appleby  :  Jackson  v.  Allerdale  Ward, 
for  damages  during  a  riot,  28 
Bedford  :  Janies  Addington,  arson,  30 
Bury :  W,  Stroger  and  13.  Edwards, 
arson,  94 

Cambridge:  Brown  v.  Braine,  putting- 
gunpowder  into  the  letter  box  of  the 
post  office,  1  ;  J,  and  S.  Nunn,  &c., 
robbing  Mr.  Thurnall,  jun.,  89. 

Chester  :  J.  Thomas, stealing  money,  52  ; 
H.  Gray,  gamekeeper,  shooting  a 
poacher,  55  :  J.  Senior,  manslaughter, 
59. 

Derby :  R.  M'Cracken,  poisoning  his 
wife,  100;  Mundy  v.  hundred  of 
Morleston,  damage  done  by  [rioters, 
103  ;  the  king  v.  Iwort,  &c.  blasphemy, 
104, 

Durham:  W.  Jobbing,  murder  of  Mr. 
Fairies,  97 

Essex  ;  J.  Pearman,  bigamy,  70 
Gloucester  :  J.  Mills,  &c.,  rioters  at 
Bristol,  destroying  a  public  house, 
53  ;  Uriah  Cox,  &c.,  stealing  a  church 
bell,  109 

Lancaster:  W.  Heaton,  murder,  34  ;  J. 
Thomas,  ditto,  36  ;  R.  Gilchrist,  Ac. 
seditious  meeting,  38 
Launceston :  Peter  Matthews,  murder, 
45. 

Leicester :  Sarah  Smith,  poisoning  E. 
Wood,  42 ;  duke  of  Newxastle  v. 
hundred  of  Broxtowe,  destruction  of 
Nottingham  castle,  107 
Lewes :  E.  Heath,  cliymist,  occasioning 
the  death  of  captain  G.  Burdett,  106 
London  Sessions  :  Waterman’s  company 
v.  R.  Grant,  rights  of  the  Thames 
Watermen,  24. 

Old  Bailey  :  Maria  Poulter,  child-mur¬ 
der,  66 ;  Catherine  Spiller,  man- 
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slaughter,  by  improper  medical  treat¬ 
ment,  156 

Salisbury  :  Joseph  Buxton,  arson,  91 
Stafford  :  George  Bailey,  murder,  95 
Taunton:  J.  Milsom,  &c.  attacking  the 
White  Hart  inn,  Bath,  50 
Winchester :  Eliza  Harding,  attempt  to 
poison,  27 

Atmospherical  phenomena,  445 

Babbage,  Mr.  his  plan  for  conveying 
letters  by  post,  81 

Baden,  grand  duchy  of,  spread  of  li¬ 
beral  opinions  in,  [371] 

Balloon,  Mr.  Green’s  ascent  at  Lan¬ 
caster,  109. 

Bank  of  England,  motion  for  a  commit¬ 
tee  relative  to  renewing  its  charter, 
[261]. 

Barbadoes,  grant  for  the  relief  of  the 
sufferers  by  the  hurricane,  270 
Baring,  Mr.  A,  speech  against  the  ad¬ 
dress  for  recalling  ministers,  [159] 
Barrett,  J.  executed  for  stealing  money- 
letters,  22 
Bath,  riot  at,  50 

Bathurst,  earl  of,  speech  on  the  reform 
bill,  [108] 

Bavaria:  political  agitation  in,  [372] 
journals  suppressed,  ib.  a  public  meet¬ 
ing  convoked  at  Hambach,ib.;  censure 
passed  on  it  by  the  government,  [373] 
addresses  against  the  decrees  of  the 
Diet,  [378] 

Bavaria,  prince  Otho  of,  chosen  king  of 
Greece,  [398]  ;  address  to  him  from 
the  assembly  at  Napoli,  [399] 

Bazaar,  Crockford’s,  felony  committed 
by  two  ladies  at,  149 
Belgium,  state  of  negotiations  for  its  se¬ 
paration  from  Holland.  [343],  see 
Holland.  Demands  by  Belgium,  [348] 
which  protests  against  a  consideration 
of  other  disputed  points  until  the  terri¬ 
tories  ceded  by  Holland  shall  have 
been  given  up,  [352]  ;  a  French  army 
enters  Belgium,  [367]  ;  and  lays  siege 
to  Antwerp,  [368] ;  treaty  with  Hol¬ 
land,  336  ;  note  from  the  Belgian 
minister  for  foreign  affairs  to  the  French 
ditto,  353 

Bell,  Rev.  Dr.  death,  184 
Belliard,  gen.  death,  183 
Berri,  duchess  de,  lands  at  Ciotat,  with 
marshal  Bourmont,  and  proceeds  to  La 
Vendee,  [323]  ;  discovered  and  impri¬ 
soned,  [334]  account  of  her  plot  with 
Berryer,  132;  and  her  arrest  at  Nantes, 
146  ' 

Berryer,  M.  tried  as  an  accomplice  of 


the  duchess  de  Berri,  [334]  ;  and  ac« 
quitted,  [336]  ;  account  of  his  trial, 

132 

Bigamy,  singular  case  of,  70 
Bigland,  J.  author,  death,  189 
Bingham,  major-gen.  sir  Geo.,  trial  for 
assault  and  false  imprisonment  of  Mr. 
Ilodnett,  140 

Birmingham  meeting,  petition  to  the 
Commons  from,  for  carrying  the  reform 
billin opposition  to  the  Peers,  [172] 
Birnie,  sir  Richard,  death,  198 
Boroughs,  disfranchisement  of,  [13] 
Boyd,  rev.  H.  (poet)  death,  219 
Brazil :  insurrection,  [409] ;  articles  form¬ 
ing  the  basis  of  an  amended  constitu¬ 
tion,  ib.,  act  passed  for  the  abolish¬ 
ment  of  the  slave-trade,  [410] 
Brereton,  col.,  tried  by  a  court  martial 
for  his  conduct  during  the  Bristol 
riots,  [49]  his  death,  14, 180 
Bribery  at  elections,  bill  relative  to, 
brought  in  by  lord  J.  Russell,  [218] 
Bridge,  new  one  at  Staines,  description 
of,  61 

Bristol  riots,  [5]  ;  special  commission  for 
trying  the  rioters,  [48]  ;  court  martial 
on  col.  Brereton,  [49]  ;  and  on  capt. 
Warrington,  51 ,  Mr.  Pinnev,  the  mayor, 
tried  at  the  King’s  Bench,  ib. ;  trials 
of  the  rioters,  2  ;  trials  of  J.  Mills,  &c. 
for  destroying  J.  Mack’s  house,  53 
Brownlow,  Mr.,  his  speech  on  the  Irish 
tithe  question,  [226] 

Brunswick,  ordinance  respecting  the 
marriages  of  princes  and  princesses, 
161 

Buckingham,  duke  of,  notice  of  proposed 
bill  by,  for  a  modified  reform,  [101] 
Budget,  the,  [255]  estimates  for  the 
ensuing  year,  [257] 

Budgets,  French,  tables  of,  449 
Buenos  Ayres,  comparative  public  tran¬ 
quillity  owing  to  the  strength  of  the 
Federalist  party,  [410]  danger  of  a 
rupture  with  the  United  States,  ib, 
Burder,  Rev.  Geo.  death,  203 
Burdett,  capt.  G.  death  of,  occasioned 
by  mistake  in  medicine,  68,  trial  of 
Mr.  Heath,  the  c  by  mist’s  assistant, 
106 

Butler,  Chas.  death  j  206 

Calabria,  earthquakes  in,  32 
Canning,  Mr.  his  determined  resistance 
to  reform,  [40] 

Canterbury,  archbishop  of,  attacked  by 
the  mob,  106 

Carnarvon  earl  of,  his  speech  relative  to 
the  reform  bill,  [156]  ;  relative  to  the 
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conduct  of  ministers  when  the  bill  was 
in  committee,  [184] 

Carolina,  South,  discontents  in  and 
threatened  resistance  to  the  rest  of 
the  Union,  [404]  see  United  States . 
Carr,  sir  J.  death,  211 
Ceylon,  monopoly  of  cinnamon  trade  in, 
128. 

Chasse,  general,  defends  the  citadel  of 
Antwerp  against  the  French  [367]  ; 
capitulates,  [370]  ;  refuses  the  con¬ 
ditions  offered  him,  and  becomes  a 
prisoner  of  war,  [371] 

Cholera,  its  first  appearance  and  subse¬ 
quent  progress  iwGreat  Britain  [304J  ; 
its  ravages  at  Paris  [318]  attributed  by 
the  populace  there  to  poison,  ib.  ; 
superstitious  charm  againt  the  disease 
adopted  by  the  peasantry  in  Ireland, 
71  ;  its  ravages  among  the  passengers 
of  the  Brutus,  bound  for  Quebec,  74 
Cinnamon  trade  of  Ceylon,  monopoly  of, 
128 

Clarke,  Dr.  Adam,  death  214 
Clementi,  Muzio,  composer,  death,  195 
Clergy,  extreme  distress  of  in  Ireland, 
occasioned  by  the  resistance  to  paying- 
tithes,  [232] 

Coal,  Indian  445 
Coleridge,  Hartley,  poetry  by, 

^Colliers,  disturbances  by,  at  Newcastle, 
66 

Collins, — * — ,  stone  flung  by,  at  the  king, 
at  Ascot  races,  76 
Colton,  rev.  C.  death 
Columbia,  dismemberment  after  Bolivar’s 
death,  [411]  ;  republic  of  Venezuela 
formed,  ib.  :  that  of  New  Granada  and 
the  republic  of  the  equator  [412] 
Combustion,  spontaneous,  of  trees,  & c. 
at  Geneva,  448 

Constituency,  the  new,  registration  of 

298 

Convention,  between  England  and 
Russia,  relative  to  the  Netherlands, 

299 

Cook,  trial  and  execution  of,  for  murder 
of  Mr.  Paas,  271. 

Cotta,  Baron,  publisher,  death,  227 
County  franchise  given  to  tenants  at 
will  [68]  ;  amendment  against  it  pro¬ 
posed  by  sir  R.  Heron,  ib . 

Courts  of  law  : 

Exchequer:  Attorney-general  v.  Shearn, 
defrauding  the  excise,  21 ;  Hunt  v. 
Lawson,  libel  in  the  Times,  23 
King’s  Bench ,  Guildhall:  Smith  v.  Lar¬ 
kins,  assault,  18 

King’s  Bench ,  Westminster  :  The  king  v. 
Moore,  nuisance  from  pigeon  shooting, 


16 ;  ditto,  sir  Richard  Birnie,  &c. 
false  imprisonment,  19 
Court  Martial  on  colonel  Elrington,  25 
Crabbe,  rev.  G.  death,  186 
Crime,  statistics  of,  445 
Croker,  Mr.  his  comments  on  the  reform 
bill,  [20]  ;  he  animadverts  on  the 
conduct  of  the  ministers  [26]  ;  objects 
to  the  details  of  the  reform  bill  [64] 
to  lieutenant  Drummond’s  plan  of  as¬ 
certaining  the  importance  of  boroughs, 
[77]  ;  to  the  franchise  being  bestowed 
on  South  Shields  [95] 

Cups,  subscription  presented  to  earl 
Grey  and  lord  Brougham,  146 
Customs  duties,  deficiency  in,  [256]  ; 

estimates  relative  to,  [258] 

Cuvier,  Baron,  naturalist,  death,  200 

Dartmouth,  borough  of,  discussion  rela¬ 
tive  to,  [83] 

Desroches,  Jane,  atrocious  murders  by, 
Diving  at  Portsmouth,  89  ;at  Yarmouth, 
108 

Dramatic  representations,  report  of  the 
committee  on,  294 

Druggist :  death  occasioned  by  one 
putting  up  wrong  medicine,  68 
Drummond,  lieutenant,  his  principle  of 
calculating  the  relative  importance  of 
boroughs,  [74]  ;  objected  to  by  Mr. 
Pollock,  [75]  ;  defended  by  lord  J. 
Russell,  [77] 

Durham,  lord,  speech  in  favour  of  the 
reform  bill,  [135] 

Durham,  bishop  of,  opposes  the  reform 
bill,  [107] 

Dutch  vessels,  embargo  on,  365 

Earthquakes  in  Calabria  ,32 
East  India  Company,  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  upon  their  affairs,  [260] 
Ebrington  lord,  motion  for  an  address  to 
the  king  on  the  dissolution  of  the 
ministry,  [158] 

Edinburgh,  accidents  occasioned  by  a 
thunder  storm,  105 

Egypt,  quarrel  between  the  viceroy  and 
the  grand  signior  [400]  ;  the  former 
directs  his  son  Ibrahim  to  press  the 
siege  of  Acre,  [401]  which  capitulates 
to  him,  ib. ;  Ibrahim  marches  against 
Damascus,  ib.  defeats  the  army  sent 
against  him,  [402]  ;  obtains  another 
signal  victory  over  the  Turks,  ib.  j 
and  establishes  himself  in  Caramania, 
[403] 

Eldon  lord,  speech  against  the  reform 
bill,  [135]  ;  defends  the  borough  sys¬ 
tem.  [137] 
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Elections,  the  clauses  in  the  reform  hill 
relative  to,  discussed,  [71]  ;  the  first 
general  election  under  the  reform  bill, 
[299]  ;  policy  of  ministers  in  regard 
to  the  choice  of  representatives,  [300] ; 
general  character  of  the  elections, 
[301]  ;  success  of  the  ministerial 
party  in  Scotland,  [302]  ;  tumults  at 
several  places,  [304] 

Ellenborough  lord,  speech  on  the  reform 
bill,  [105] 

Elrington  colonel,  court  martial  on,  25 

Eton  Montem,  73 

Excise,  deficiency  in,  [256]  ;  estimates 
relative  to,  [258] 

Executions  :  C.  Davis  and  others  of  the 
Bristol  rioters,  16 ;  G.  Buck,  G. 
Hearson,  and  J.  Armstrong,  Notting¬ 
ham  rioters,  17  ;  J.  Barrett,  stealing 
money  letters,  24 

Exeter,  bishop  of  (Dr.  Phillpotts)  de¬ 
clares  Iris  resolute  hostility  to  the 
reform  bill,  [128]  ;  censures  the  policy 
adopted  in  regard  to  Ireland,  [103] 

Factory  Girl,  the,  a  new  piece  at  Drury 
Lane,  129 

Fairies,  Mr.  magistrate  at  Durham, 
murdered,  97 

Farringdon  market,  motion  in  the  com¬ 
mon  council  for  allowing  it  to  be  open 
on  Sunday  mornings,  60 

Fast  day,  disturbance  on,  in  Finsbury, 
40 

Felony,  charge  of,  against  two  ladies, 
149 

Festival  reform,  at  Leeds,  75  •  at  Guild¬ 
hall,  London,  88 

Fires:  Barclay’s  brewhouse,  Bankside, 
67  ;  fire  at  Harbour  Grace  Newfound¬ 
land,  110 

Fishing  boats,  loss  of,  oil  the  Shetland 
Isles,  148 

Franchise,  the  county  franchise  given  to 
tenants  at-will,  '  [68]  ;  amendment 
against  it  proposed  by  sir  11.  Heron,  ib. 

France  :  difficulty  in  settling  the  civil 
list,  [307]  ;  tumult  in  the  chamber  of 
deputies,  [308]  ;  protest  ot  the  oppo¬ 
sition  against  the  use  of  the  word 
“  subjects,”  [309]  note  ; — discussions 
on  the  royal  domains,  &c.,  [310]  ; 
bill  for  abolishing  the  celebration  ol 
the  anniversary  of  Louis  XVI’s  death 
rejected  by  the  peers,  [311]  ;  state  of  the 
public  press,  [312]  ;zeal  of  the  republi¬ 
can  party,  ib.  ;  trials,  ib. ;  the  secretary 
of  the  society  of  the  friends  of  the 
people  found  guilty,  [313]  ;  prosecu¬ 
tions  against  various  journals,  ib.  ; 
conspiracies  in  the  capital,  [314]  ) 


meditated  attack  on  the  Tuilleries 
frustrated,  ib.  ;  commotion  at  Grenoble 
arising  out  of  carnival  licence,  [315]  ; 
movement  ofthe  Carlists  in  La  \  endee, 
[316]  ;  ravages  of  the  cholera  at 
Paris,  [317]  ;  ministerial  changes  in 
consequence  of  Perier’s  illness,  [319]  ; 
his  death,  ib. ;  Carlist  insurrection  at 
Marseilles,  [322]  ;  arrival  of  the 
duchess  de  Berri  in  La  Vendee,  [323] ; 
insurrection  at  Paris  originating  in 
Lamarque’s  funeral,  [325] ;  martial 
law  proclaimed,  [328]  ;  proceedings 
of  courts  martial,  [329]  ;  which  are 
declared  illegal,  [330]  ;  a  new  ministry 
formed  under  marshal  Soult,  [331]  ; 
course  of  the  civil  war  in  the  south, 
[332] ;  the  duchess  de  Berri  discovered, 
and  imprisoned  at  Blaye,  [334]  ;  trial 
and  acquittal  of  M.  Berryer  for  aiding 
her,  [336]  ;  a  pistol  fired  at  the  king 
ib.  and  148  ;  his  speech  on  the  opening 
of  the  chambers,  [337]  ;  majority  in 
favour  of  ministers,  [339]  ;  debates  on 
the  address,  ib.  ;  censure  on  ministers 
for  establishing  martial  law  at  Paris 
rejected,  [342]  ;  foreign  affairs,  ib. 
Friends  of  the  people,  account  of  the 
society  in  France  so  called,  [312] 

Galway  lord,  held  to  bail  for  taking  the 
chair  at  an  anti-tithe  meeting,  [292] 
Gas,  explosion  of  at  Spitalfields  church, 
127. 

Germany  :  ordinances  of  the  diet  against 
the  press,  [373],  [375],  See  Baden, 
Bavaria,  fyc. 

Glasgow,  persons  killed  by  lightning, 
at,  105 

Goderich  lord,  his  despatch  to  the  go¬ 
vernors  of  colonies,  232 
Gloucester  bishop  of,  his  speech  against 
the  reform  bill,  and  animadversions  on 
theCearl  of  Shrewsbury,  [139] 

Goethe,  death  of,  [192] 

Grattan,  Mr.  J.  his  motion  against  the 
Irish  tithe  composition  bill ,  [244] 
Greece  :  schism  in  the  National  Assembly 
[397]  ;  Augustine  Capo  d’Istrias  im¬ 
peached,  ib.  :  the  seceding  members 
form  a  counter  assembly  and  overturn 
the  government,  [398]  ;  prince  Otho 
of  Bavaria  chosen  king,  ib. ;  conditions 
of  his  acceptance,  [399] 

Greenwich,  their  majesties’  visit  to,  65 
Grenoble,  political  commotion  at,  arising 
out  of  the  carnival  festivals,  [315] 
Gresham,  sir  Thomas,  commemoration  of, 
at  St.  Helen’s  Bishopsgate,  89 
Grey  earl,  his  speech  on  moving  the 
second  reading  of  the  reform  bill  in  the 
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lords,  [102]  ;  his  reply  to  the  opposers 
of  the  bill,  [145]  ;  his  speech  against 
lord  Lyndhurst’s  amendment  in  com¬ 
mittee,  [154]  ;  announces  to  the  house 
that  the  ministry  is  dissolved,  [156]  ; 
his  correspondence  with  baron  Von 
Zuylen  Von  Nyevelt,  368 

Haddington,  earl  of,  disposed  to  concede 
reform  after  opposing  the  first  bill, 
[109]  ;  his  motion  for  giving  members 
to  the  Scotch  universities,  [199] 

Ilarrowby,  earl  of,  proposes  an  amend¬ 
ment  regarding  Holland  in  the  address 
on  the  king’s  speech,  [4]  ;  supports 
the  second  reading  of  the  reform  bill, 
[115]  ;  some  change  in  the  represent¬ 
ation  required,  [116]  ;  danger  of  re¬ 
jecting  the  reform  bill,  [117]  ;  which 
should  be  adopted  as  the  lesser  of 
two  evils,  [118] 

Helstone,  borough  of,  discussion  relative 
to,  [73],  [85] 

Hemans,  Mrs.,  poetiy  by,  455 

Heron,  sir  R,  moves  an  amendment 
against  the  county  franchise  to  tenants 
at  will,  [68] 

Hobliouse,  sir  J.  C.  refuses  to  pledge 
himself  to  the  Westminster  electors, 
[300] 

Holland,  lord,  speech  against  lord  Lynd¬ 
hurst’s  amendment  regarding  the  re¬ 
form  bill  [152] 

Holland,  debate  connected  with  its  debt 
to  Iiussia,  [262]  ;  state  of  nego- 
ciations  relative  to  its  separation  from 
Belgium,  [343]  ;  objections  to  the 
treaty  of  the  24  articles,  [344]  ;  un¬ 
successful  negociation  of  Iiussia, 
[347]  ;  ratifications  of  the  treaty  ex¬ 
changed,  [348]  ;  M.  Thorne,  ex-go- 
vemor  of  Luxemburgh  seized  by  the 
Dutch  as  a  hostage,  [349]  ;  the  cession 
of  part  of  Luxemburgh  fixed,  ib .  alter¬ 
ations  in  the  treaty  demanded  by  Hol¬ 
land,  [350]  ;  the  conference  threaten 
to  discharge  Belgium  of  her  share  of 
the  debt,  [351]  ;  explanatory  articles 
added  to  the  treaty,  ib.  demands  of 
Belgium,  [352]  ;  Holland  agrees  to  the 
cession  of  Luxemburgh,  ib. ;  provisions 
of  the  treaty  of  twenty-four  articles, 
[353]  anxiety  of  Belgium  to  prevent 
any  modification  favourable  to  Hol¬ 
land  [355]  ;  new  treaty  proposed  by  the 
conference,  [356];  disputes  regarding 
the  Scheldt,  &c.  [358]  ;  France  and 
England  resolve  to  employ  force 
against  Holland,  [362]  ;  and  enters  into 
a  convention  for  that  purpose,  [364]  ; 
a  Trench  and  English  fleet  sent  to 


blockade  the  Scheldt,  [365]  ;  the  two 
powers  demand  that  Holland  give  up 
the  citadel  of  Antwerp,  [366]  ;  the 
French  enter  Belgium  and  lay  siege 
to  the  citadel  [367]  ;  which  surrenders 
after  an  obstinate  defence,  [370]  ;  copy 
of  the  treaty  relative  to  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  signed  at  London,  303,  the  king’s 
speech,  373;  project  treaty  with  Aus¬ 
tria,  &c. ,  336;  treaty  with  Belgium,  ib. ; 
see  Netherlands 

Home,  sir  Everard,  death,  216 

Hungary,  king  of,  attempt  on  his  life, 
107 

Hunt,  Mr.,  his  amendment  on  the  address, 
[12]  moves  that  all  paying  direct 
taxes  should  vote,  [69]  ;  that  Preston 
should  retain  its  former  qualifications, 
[70]  ;  action  against  the  Times  for 
libel,  23 

Hydrophobia,  deaths  from,  J.  Wood,  a 
child,  70;  E.  Boutle,  74;  Mary  Ann 
Ferguson,  81  ;  Mr.  S.  Risdell,  107 

Jackson,  general,  re-elected  president  of 
the  United  States,  406 

Jamaica,  formidable  insurrection  in, 
[270]  ;  imputed  to  missionaries,  [271]; 
the  orders  in  council  objected  to  by  the 
House  of  Assembly  as  mischievous, 
ib, ;  communication  from  the  governor, 
containing  an  account  of  the  insurrec¬ 
tion,  286 

Jeremie,  Mr.,  petition  of  the  planters 
against  his  landing  in  the  isle  of 
France,  [272] 

India,  steam  communication  with,  137 

Indian  Coal,  445 

Inquests  :  Col.  Br  ere  ton,  14  ;  Margaret 
Coleson, choked, 61 ;  MaryAnnRead, 
62  ;  Mr.  F.  M.  Hourgon,  publisher  of 
the  “Sun,”  64;  Capt.  G.  Burdett, 
death  by  mistake  in  administering 
medicine,  68  ;  J.  Wood,  hydrophobia, 
70;  E.  Boutle,  ditto,  74;  Martha 
Warman,  killed  by  lightning,  72  ;  J. 
Collis,  death  from  starvation,  78  ; 
Mary  Ann  Ferguson,  hydrophobia,  81 ; 
R.  Morum,  esq.,  murdered,  93  ;  per¬ 
sons  killed  in  a  riot  at  Wallstown,  117 ; 
J.  Hollis,  in  coldbath-fields  prison, 
suicide,  15 1 

Journals,  prosecutions  against,  in  France ; 
[313] 

Ireland :  motion  for  introducing  poor 
laws  into,  [248]  ;  bill  against  party 
processions,  [250]  ;  disturbed  state  of 
the  country,  [277]  ;  discontent  of  the 
protestants  with  the  ministry,  and  the 
manifesto  put  forth  by  them,  ib. ;  pro- 
testant  meeting  at  Armagh,  [278] ;  dis¬ 
satisfaction  of  the  Catholics  with  tho 
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Irish  reform  bill,  [279]  ;  O’Connell’s 
plan  for  assembling  all  the  Irish  mem¬ 
bers  as  a  national  council,  [280]  ;  peti¬ 
tion  to  parliament  against  the  Protestant 
church,  ib. ;  systematic  resistance  to 
payment  of  tithes,  and  proclamation 
to  that  effect,  [281]  ;  atrocities  com¬ 
mitted  in  opposing  tithes,  [282]  ;  dis¬ 
turbances  in  different  places,  [283]  ; 
unprincipled  and  hypocritical  conduct 
of  the  agitators,  [284]  ;  combination 
to  effect  the  extinction  of  tithe,  by 
renderingtithe-saies  impossible,  [286] ; 
resolutions  passed  by  anti-tithe  meet¬ 
ings  at  Carlow,  &c.,  [287]  ;  disorgan¬ 
ised  state  of  Queen’s  county,  and  spe¬ 
cial  commission  to  try  offenders  [288]  ; 
inefficiency  of  the  present  measures 
against  conspiracies,  [289]  ;  anti-tithe 
meetings,  [290]  ;  orders  to  disperse  all 
assemblages  of  the  people,  [292]  ;  true 
bill  found  against  the  president  and  v. 
president  of  the  trades’  political  union, 
ib  ;  who  are  imprisoned/ [294]|;  a  re¬ 
peal  of  the  ‘  Union’  the  great  object  of 
the  disaffected,  [292];  indictments 
and  convictions  for  attending  illegal 
meetings,  [293];  juries  so  intimidated 
as  to  refuse  to  convict,  [294]  ;  in¬ 
stance  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  pea¬ 
santry  in  favour  of  acquitting  jurors, 
[295]  ;  atrocities  committed  in  oppos¬ 
ing  the  payment  of  tithes,  [296]  ;  mi¬ 
litary  protection  necessary  for  tithe 
valuators,  ib. ;  superstitious  charm  of 
the  4  holy  turf’  against  the  cholera,  71  ; 
riot  at  Wallstown,  117  ;  conduct  of 
the  Catholic  priests,  125  ;  report  of 
lords’  committee  on  Irish  tithes,  296 

Iron  steam-boat,  135 

Irving,  rev.  Mr,,  new  church  opened  by 
him  in  Newgate-street,  136. 

Italy  :  troubles  in  the  Papal  Legations, 
[392];  the' papal  troops  drive  the  in¬ 
surgents  from  Cesena  and  Porli,  [39»>]; 
the  Austrians  occupy  Bologna,  ib. ; 
a  French  squadron  arrives  at  Ancona, 
ib.  ;  the  French  take  possession  of  the 
citadel,  [394]  ;  excesses  committed 
there,  [395]  ;  the  papal  government 
demands  the  recall  of  the  French, 
[396]  ;  subsequent  concessions  and 
arrangements,  ib.  ;  circular  from  the 
British  resident  to  the  difteient  am¬ 
bassadors  at  Home,  announcing  the 
termination  of  his  mission  theie, 
379 

Kent,  duchess  of,  her  tour  with  the 
princess  Victoria,  146 
King ;  his  speech  on  opening  parlia¬ 


ment.  [2]  ;  applied  to  by  ministers  to 
create  peers  for  carrying  the  reform  bill 
which  he  refuses  to  do,  [156]  ;  address 
to,  by  the  commons  for  recalling 
ministers,  [158]  ;  requests  the  oppo¬ 
sition  peers  to  withhold  from  voting 
on  the  bill,  [187]  ;  his  speech  on  pro¬ 
roguing  parliament,  [275]  ;  his  and 
the  queen’s  visit  to  Greenwich,  65; 
struck  by  a  stone  flung  at  him  at  Ascot 
races,  76 

Lamarque,  general,  formidable  insurrec¬ 
tion  at  his  funeral  at  Paris,  [325] 

La  Martine,  translation  of  stanzas  by, 
457 

Lamb,  Mr.  G.,  rebuts  sir  C.  Wetherell’s 
insinuations  againt  the  ministers,  [8] 
Lansdowne,  marquis  of,  his  speech  in 
favour  of  the  reform  bill,  [132] 

Law  cases  and  narratives,  264 
Leeds,  coining  implements  found  in  tak¬ 
ing  down  an  old  house,  73  ;  reform 
festival,  75 

Leslie,  sir  J.  death  of,  221 
Libel,  action  for,  Bellcliambers  v.  Had¬ 
ley,  62 

Lightning,  Martha  \\  arman  killed  by, 
72  ;  a  waterman,  6cc.  killed,  99 ; 
deaths  occasioned  by,  at  Glasgow, 
105 

Lists  :  Ministers,  164 
Sheriffs,  165 
Births,  166 
Marriages,  168 
Promotions,  175 
Deaths,  179 
General  Acts,  246 
Local  Acts,  251 

Liverseege,  painter,  death,  180 
Livery  of  London,  singular  resolutions 
passed  by,  regarding  the  duties  of 
representatives,  [300] 

London,  resolutions  passed  by  the  livery 
in  common  hall  with  a  view  of  carry¬ 
ing  the  reform  bill,  [171] 

Lvndhurst  lord,  his  speech  against  the 
reform  bill,  [142]  ;  his  amendment  re¬ 
lative  to  it  in  committee, [148]  ;  which 
is  carried  against  ministers,  [155] 
Macauley,  Mr.  his  speech  in  defence  of 
the  reform  bill,  [23]  ;  on  the  creation 
of  peers  by  the  ministry,  [167] 
Mackintosh  sir  James,  death,  204 
Manchester,  violent  language  ata meeting 
of  the  political  union,  [48]  ;  several 
persons  tried  for  assembling  at  a 
seditious  meeting,  [39]  ;  explosion  of 
a  steam  vessel  and  several  persons 
killed,  42  ;  the  cholera  hospital  at** 
tacked  by  a  mob,  113 
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Mansfield,  earl  of,  his  speech  against  the 
reform  bill,  [112] 

Marseilles,  Carlist  insurrection  at,  [322] 

Merthyr  Tydvil,  colonel  Wood’s  motion 
for  giving  a  member  to,  instead  of 
Gateshead,  [92]  ;  lord  J.  Russell’s 
for  taking  one  from  the  county  of 
Monmouth  and  giving  to  it,  [94]  ; 
which  is  carried,  [95] 

Midhurst,  borough  of,  discussion  relative 
to,  [80],  [82] 

Midwife,  one  indicted  for  manslaughter, 
59 

Missionaries,  the  insurrection  in  Jamaica 
imputed  to,  [271] 

Morpeth,  lord,  defends  the  measure  ot 
creating  peers  for  carrving  the  reform 
bill,  [164] 

Munden,  Joseph,  actor,  death  of,  186 

Mundy,  Mr.,  action  against  the  hundred 
for  damages  done  to  his  house  by 
rioters,  103 

Murders  :  J.  Ratcliffe  by  W.  Heaton, 
34  ;  Ellen  Bancroft  by  J.  Thomas,  36  ; 
Grace  Andrews  bv  P.  Matthews,  45  ; 
M.  Poulston  murder  of  her  infant,  66  ; 
Mr.  Fairies  by  W.  Jobling,  97  ;  T. 
Sorge  murders  his  wife  and  afterwards 
destroys  himself,  104 ;  W.  Shea, 
Tipperary,  112  ;  W.  Wilkinson  killed 
in  a  boat  on  the  Thames,  115  ;  Caroline 
Walsh  murdered  by  Eliza  Cook,  264  ; 
Mr.  Paas  murdered  and  his  body 
burnt  bv  Cook,  271 

•s 

Navigation  of  the  Rhine,  improvement 
of,  448 

Newborough,  lady,  mysterious  story  re¬ 
lative  to,  151 

Newcastle,  disturbance  by  the  colliers  at 
Friar’s- Goose,  66 

New  Granada,  formed  into  a  republic, 
[4u];  decree  inviting  Santander  to 
return,  ib. ;  who  is  elected  president, 

[412] 

New  South  Wales,  motion  for  giving  a 
representative  system  to,  [220] 

Nimmo,  Alex.,  engineer,  death,  181 

Nottingham,  special  commission  to  try 
the  rioters,  9  ;  three  of  them  executed  , 
17  ;  damages  obtained  by  the  duke  of 
Newcastle  for  the  injury  done  to  the 
castle  by  the  rioters,  107 

Obituary :  colonel  Brereton,  180 ;  H. 
Liverseege,  artist,  ib.  ;  Alex.  Nimmo, 
engineer,  181 ;  rev.  J.  Plumptre,  182; 
general  Belliard,  183  ;  rev.  Dr.  Bell, 
184 ;  A.  Thompson,  botanist,  185 
James  Fletcher,  ib. ;  Munden,  actor, 
186;  rev.  G.  Crabbe,  ib.  ;  Dr.  W, 
Burney,  189  ;  J.  Bigland,  ib . ;  rev.  J . 


Carwithen,  190  ;  Goethe,  192  ;  Mar- 
tignac,  194  ;  Champollion,  jun.  195  ; 
rev.  E.  Valpy,  ib. ;  Muzio  Clementi, 
ib. ;  rev.  C.  Colton,  197  ;  Dr.  Hunt- 
ingford,  bishop  of  Hereford,  198  ;  sir 
Richard  Birnie,  ib .;  R.  Scott,  199i; 
rev.  J.  Evans,  200  ;  Cuvier,  naturalist , 
ib.  ;  Casimir  Perier,  201  ;  sir  W. 
Grant,  202  ;  rev.  G.  Burder,  203  ; 
sir  James  Mackintosh,  204  ;  J.  Tay¬ 
lor,  205  ;  general  Lamarque,  206  ; 
Charles  Butler,  ib. ;  count  Woronzow, 
208  ;  Miss  A.  M.  Porter,  209  ;  sir 
James  Hall,  210  ;  Abel  Remusat,  ib.  ; 
sir  John  Carr,  211  ;  duke  of  Reichstadt, 
son  of  Napoleon,  212  ;  viscount  Dil¬ 
lon,  ib.  ;  rev.  W.  Whiter,  213  ;  J. 
Bisset,  ib.  ;  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  214;  sir 
Everard  Home,  216  ;  Dr.  J.  Trotter, 
217;  Mrs.  P.  Wakefield,  218  :  rev. 
H.  Boyd,  219 ;  sir  Walter  Scott,  ib. ; 
sir  J.  Leslie,  221  ;  lord  Tenterden, 
222  ;  Dr.  Spurzheim,  223  ;  Augustus 
Pugin,  226;  baron  Cotta,  227 

O’Connell,  extracts  from  his  letter  to  the 
reformers,  [296],  [303]  ;  his  manifesto 
to  the  National  Political  Union,  Dub¬ 
lin,  [302] 

Oporto,  Don  Pedro  takes  possession  of 
it,  on  landing  in  Portugal,  [385] 

Overseers  of  parishes,  power  given  to, 
by  the  reform  bill  in  election  matters, 

[71] 

Paas, Mr.  murder  of, by  Cook,  at  Leicester, 
271 

Paisley,  riot  at  the  cholera  burying- 
ground,  44 

Parliament:  king’s  speech,  [2]  ;  ad¬ 
dress,  [4]  ;  regulations  as  to  assembling 
for  business,  [10]  ;  reform  bill,  [13]  ; 
see  (Reform),  alterations  from  the  form¬ 
er  one,  [14]  ;  second  reading  carried, 
[47]  ;  complaints  of  want  of  documents 
relative  to  the  bill,  [52]  ;  committee 
on  it,  [57]  ;  debate  on  the  clause  for 
dividing  counties,  [63]  ;  on  the  fran¬ 
chise  of  tenants  at  will,  [68]  ;  amend¬ 
ments  moved  on  the  10/.  qualification 
clause,  [69]  ;  debate  on  the  principle 
of  disfranchising  boroughs,  [73]  ;  on 
the  representation  of  the  metropolitan 
districts,  [86]  ;  motion  for  giving  a 
member  to  Merthyr  Tydvil,  [92]  ;  one 
taken  from  Monmouthshire  and  given 
to  it,  [95]  ;  case  of  South  Shields,  ib.  ; 
of  Walsall,  &c.,  [96]  ;  the  bill  passed, 
[99]  ;  read  a  first  time  in  the  Lords, 

[101]  ;  debate  on  the  second  reading, 

[102]  ;  which  is  carried  by  a  majority 
of  nine,  [146] ;  committee  on  the  bill 
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in  the  Lords,  [147]  ;  motion  tliat  the 
disfranchising  clauses  be  postponed 
carried  against  ministers,  [155]  •  who 
apply  to  the  king  to  create  peers, 
[156]  ;  ministers  announce  their  re¬ 
signation,  [157];  lord  Ebrington’s 
motion  for  an  address  to  the  king, 
[158]  ;  Mr.  Baring’s  speech  against 
the  address,  [160]  ;  lord  Althorpe 
avows  the  advice  of  ministers  to  create 
peers,  [162]  ;  Mr.  Hume’s  invective 
against  the  opposition  peers,  [163]  ; 
Lord  Morpeth  supports  the  motion  for 
a  creation  of  peers,  [164]  ;  Sir  Robert 
Peelopposesit,  [165]  ;  Mr.  Macauley’s 
speech,  [167]  ;  Sir  C.  Wetherell’s, 
[168]  ;  majority  in  favour  of  the  reso¬ 
lutions,  [169]  ;  the  duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton’s  explanation  of  the  part  he  had 
taken  in  the  attempt  to  form  anew  mi¬ 
nistry,  [176] ;  Lord  Lyndhurst’s  ditto, 
[179]  ;  earl  Grey’s  speech,  [181]  ; 
earl  of  Mansfield’s,  [183]  ;  earl  of 
Carnarvon’s,  [184]  ;  motion  for  going 
into  a  committee  agreed  to,  [187];  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  king  to  the  opposition 
peers  to  withdraw,  ib.  ;  sir  R.  Peel’s 
explanation  in  the  Commons,  [188]  ; 
committee  on  the  bill  in  the  peers, 
[191];  reform  intended  to  have  been 
proposed  by  the  opposition,  ib.  ;  the 
bill  passed,  [194]  ;  the  amendments 
agreed  to  by  the  Commons,  ib. ;  the 
roval  assent  given  by  commission,  ib.  ; 
the  second  reading  of  the  Scotch  Re¬ 
form  Bill,  [196] ;  motion  to  increase 
the  county  representation,  [197]  ; 
amendments  in  the  details  of  the  Bill, 
[198]  ;  proposal  in  the  Lords  to  give 
members  to  the  Scotch  universities, 

J  1.99] ;  the  Bill  passed,  [200]  ;  the 
Irish  reform  bill,  ib. ;  debate  on  the 
second  reading,  [201];  Mr.  Lefroy’s 
amendment,  ib. ;  O’Connell  and  Sheil 
support  the  bill,  [202]  ;  motion  for 
restoring*  the  40s.  franchise,  [204]  ; 
which  is  lost,  [206]  ;  alteration  in  the 
proposed  constituency  of  the  Dublin 
university,  [207  ]  ;  second  reading  ot 
the  bill  in  the  Lords,  [212]  ;  bill 
passed,  [215]  ;  effect  of  the  clause  in 
the  English  bill,  requiring  payment  of 
taxes  and  rates,  ib. ;  proposed  bill  to 
amend  the  reform  act,  ib. ;  boundary 
bill,  [217  ]  ;  bill  for  preventing  the 
necessity  of  members  vacating  their 
seats  on  accepting  office,  [219]  ;  mo¬ 
tion  for  an  address  to  the  king  to  give 
a  representative  system  to  New  South 
Wales,  [220];  Irish  tithes,  [221]; 
declaration  of  tire  ministers  in  regard 


to  provision  for  the  Irish  clergy,  [222]  ; 
report  of  the  tithe  committee,  [223]  ; 
resolutions  moved  in  the  Lords,  and 

*  agreed  to,  [224]  ;  ditto  in  the  com¬ 
mons,  [225];  debate  on  the  motion 
that  the  House  go  into  a  committee  to 
consider  the  report,  [226]  ;  bill 
founded  on  the  resolutions  brought  in 
and  passed,  [239]  ;  motion  for  a  bill 
to  render  the  tithe -composition  act 
compulsory,  [240] ;  counter  resolutions 
moved  by  Mr.  Grattan,  [244]  ;  bill 
passed,  [247]  ;  Mr.  Sadler’s  motion 
for  introducing  poor  laws  into  Ireland, 
lost,  [248]  ;  bill  against  party  proces¬ 
sions  in  Ireland,  [250]  ;  finances, 
[254]  ;  the  budget,  [255] ;  committee 
on  the  charter  of  the  East-India  com¬ 
pany,  [260]  ;  and  on  that  of  the  bank 
of  England,  [261]  ;  debates  on  the 
payments  made  to  Russia,  [262]  ; 
grant  to  West-India  islands,  [270]  ; 
discontents  in  the  colonies  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  orders  in  council  re¬ 
specting  slaves,  [271];  committee  of 
enquiry  appointed,  [273  j;  bills  for 
the  prevention  of  cholera,  [274]  ;  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  speaker’s  resigna¬ 
tion,  ib. ;  prorogation  of  parliament, 
and  king’s  speech,  [275], 

Patents,  new,  450 

Pauper,  inhuman  treatment  of  one,  by 
parish  overseers,  31. 

Peel,  Sir  R.,  remarks  on  the  hasty  as¬ 
sembling  of  parliament,  [9] ;  on  the 
omission  of  mention  of  the  Bank  and 
East-India  company’s  charter  in  the 
king’s  speech,  [11]  ;  asserts  that  the 
second  reform  bill  has  been  modified 
in  compliance  with  the  amendments, 
proposed  by  its  opponents,  [18]  ;  his 
reply  to  Mr.  Macauley’s  speech,  [38] ; 
his  explanation  of  his  conduct  on  ca¬ 
tholic  emancipation,  [39]  note  ;  pro¬ 
poses  improvements  in  the  details  of 
the  reform  bill,  [65] ;  animadverts  on 
ministers  for  recommending  a  creation 
of  peers,  [165];  explains  his  conduct 
in  regard  to  the  anticipated  change  in 
the  ministry,  [188]. 

Perier,  Casimir,  minister  of  France,  his 
death, [319]  ;  201. 

Phenomena  :  Alpine,  444  ;  atmospheri¬ 
cal,  445  ;  meteoric,  447  ;  spontaneous 
combustion  of  trees,  &c.,  448 ;  physio¬ 
logical  phenomenon,  449. 

Plump tre,  rev.  J.,  death,  182. 

Poetry,  455 

Poland  ;  declared  to  become  a  province 
of  Russia,  with  a  separate  administra¬ 
tion,  [379]  ;  other  measures  for  de- 
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destroying  the  nationality  of  the  Poles, 

[380]. 

Police,  number  of  persons  apprehended 
by,  1. 

Police 

Hatton  Garden :  charge  against  Mr. 
Beaume  for  disposing  of  his  sister’s 
body  for  dissection,  159. 

Marlborough  Street :  charge  against  two 

ladies  for  stealing;  goods  at  Crockford’s 

o  o 

Bazaar,  149. 

Queen  Square  :  J.  Adams,  pretending  to 
be  seized  with  cholera,  123. 

Thames  Police  :  D.  Hallsay  and  J.  Buie, 
dangerous  speed  of  steam- vessels,  79. 

Political  Unions,  addresses  voted  by  them 
to  the  king,  for  a  creation  of  peers  to 
carry  the  reform  bill,  [169]  ;  petition 
against  allowing  supplies  until  the  bill 
be  passed,  [170] ;  permanent  commit¬ 
tees  formed,  ib . 

Pollock,  Mr.,  objects  to  lieut.  Drum¬ 
mond’s  principle  of  ascertaining  the 
political  value  of  boroughs,  [75]. 

Poor  Laws,  Mr.  Sadler’s  motion  for,  in 
Ireland,  [248]. 

Population,  European,  447 

Porchester,  Lord,  his  motion  for  throwing 
out  the  reform  bill,  [21], 

Porter,  Anna  Maria,  novelist,  death,  209 

Portsmouth,  wine,  &c.,  obtained  from 
the  wreck  of  the  Boyne,  89. 

Portugal,  affairs  of,  [384]  ;  preparations 
of  Don  Pedro  for  invading  it,,  ib. ;  he 
lands  and  takes  possession  of  Oporto, 
[385]  ;  the  Miguelites  advance  against 
it,  [386] ;  they  are  repulsed  at  Pena- 
fiel,  &c.,  ib. ;  Pedro  shuts  himself  up 
in  Oporto,  [387]  ;  naval  operations, 
ib. ;  the  Miguelites  take  the  suburb  of 
Villa  Nova,  and  bombard  the  positions 
of  Don  Pedro,  [388]  ;  general  attack 
by  the  Miguelites  on  Oporto,  defeated, 

[389]  ;  they  blockade  the  Douro, 

[390]  ;  critical  situation  of  Pedro, 

[391] . 

Press,  morality  of  the,  127 

Preston,  riot  at,  owing  to  Hunt’s  defeat 
at  the  election,  [303]. 

Public  documents,  domestic,  282  ; 
foreign,  302. 

Pugin,  Augustus,  artist,  death,  226. 

Rail-roads,  advantages  of,  445. 

Beading,  escape  of  a  convict  from  the 
prison,  41 . 

Reform  bill :  anxiety  for,  [2]  ;  intro¬ 
duced  by  lord  J.  Russell,  [13];  its 
principles  and  alterations  from  the 
former  bill,  ib. ;  principle  of  disfran¬ 
chisement,  [14] ;  the  ten-pound  qua¬ 


lification,  [1<S]  S  provision  relative  to 
non-residence,  UU ;  lord  P  or  Chester’s 
motion  for  throwing  out  the  bill,  [21]  ; 
sir  E.  Sugden’s  hostility  to  it,  [22]  ; 
Mr.  Macaulay’s  defence  of  it,  [23] ; 
Mr.  Croker  opposes  it,  [26]  ;  and  sir 
C.  Wetherell,  [36]  ;  Mr.  Stanley’s 
defence  of  the  measure,  [35]  ;  sir  II. 
Peel’s  speech,  [38] ;  the  second  read¬ 
ing  carried,  [47] ;  committee  on  the 
bill,  [57]  ;  debate  on  the  clause  for 
dividing  counties,  [63]  ;  amendments 
moved  in  the  ten-pound  qualification 
clause,  [69]  ;  debate  on  the  principle 
of  disfranchising  boroughs,  [73]  ;  bill 
read  third  time  and  passed,  [99]  ;  first 
reading  of  the  bill  in  the  Lords,  [101]  ; 
debate  on  the  second  ditto,  [102] ; 
which  is  carried  by  a  majority  of 
nine,  [146]  ;  committee  on  the  bill  in 
the  Lords,  [148]  ;  motion  for  post¬ 
poning  the  disfranchising  clauses  car¬ 
ried  against  ministers,  [155]  ,  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  king  to  the  opposition  peers 
to  withdraw,  [187]  ;  the  bill  passed, 
[194]. 

Registration  of  the  new  constituency 
under  the  reform  bill,  [298]. 

Reggio,  severe  earthquake  at,  33. 

Reiehstadt,  duke  of,  death,  212  ; 
anecdotes  of,  336. 

Report  of  the  committee  on  dramatic 
representations,  294. 

Rhine,  improvement  of  the  navigation 
of,  448. 

Riots:  election  riots,  [304];  trials  of 
the  Bristol  rioters,  2  ;  seditious  meet¬ 
ing  at  Manchester,  39  ;  disturbance  in 
Finsburv,  on  the  East-day,  40  ;  at  the 
cholera  burying-ground,  Paisley,  44 ; 
attack  on  the  cholera  hospital,  Man¬ 
chester,  113;  attack  on  tithe-valuers 
at  Wallstown,  Ireland,  and  several 
persons  killed,  117. 

Russia  :  debate  relative  to  sums  paid  to 
Russia,  as  share  of  a  debt  on  the  part 
of  Holland,  by  the  treaty  of  1814, 
[262]  ;  measures  adopted  for  securing 
the  submission  of  Poland,  [378]  ; 
Ukase  declaring  Poland  to  be  incorpo¬ 
rated  with  the  Russian  empire,  [379]. 
communication  relative  to  the  Loan 
in  Holland,  300. 

Sadler,  Mr.  his  motion  for  establishing 
poor  laws  in  Ireland,  248. 

Savings’  Banks,  statistical  account  of, 
148. 

Scott,  Sir  W.  his  funeral,  128  ;  death, 
219  ;  memoir  of,  406. 

Scotland:  state  of  franchise  in,  [195]  ; 
reform  bill  for,  read  a  second  time, 
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[196] ;  motion  for  increasing  tlie 
county  representation,  [197]  ;  for 
ving  members  to  tlie  Universities, 
[199]  ;  bill  passed,  [200], 

Sheil,  Mr.  moves  that  Petersfield  b; 
removed  from  schedule  B  to  A,  [81] 
his  speech  relative  to  the  affairs  of 
the  Irish  Church,  [228], 

Shetland  :  loss  of  fishing  boats,  148. 
Shields,  South,  discussion  relative  to 
the  franchise  being  bestowed  on,  [95]. 
Shipwreck,  the  “  Huntley,1 ”  from  New 
Brunswick,  20. 

Shrewsbury,  earl  of,  his  speech  on  the 
reform  bill,  [111]  ;  censures  the 
bishops  [112]  ;  animadverted  upon  by 
the  duke  of  Buckingham,  [127]. 

Slavery :  Mr.  Buxton’s  motion  for  a  com¬ 
mittee  relative  to  its  extinction,  [273]. 
Slaves,  insurrection  of,  in  Jamaica, 
[270].  See  Jamaica . 

Slave  trade  :  act  passed  for  its  abolish¬ 
ment,  in  Brazil,  [416]  ;  treaty  be¬ 
tween  England  and  France  for  more 
effectually  suppressing  it,  302. 
Smugglers,  secret  passage  formed  by,  at 
Margate,  15  ;  fatal  affray  with,  at 
Worthing,  27. 

Spain:  illness  of  Ferdinand,  [381]  ;  in¬ 
trigues  of  the  Carlists  to  exclude  his 
infant  daughter  from  the  succession 
[382]  ;  the  king’s  unexpected  re¬ 
covery,  and  disgrace  of  the  ministry, 
ib.  ;  the  queen  made  regent,  [383]  ; 
liberal  measures  adopted,  and  a  gene¬ 
ral  amnesty  for  political  offences,  ib. ; 
little  effort  made  by  the  Carlists  to 
regain  power,  ib. ;  Ferdinand  rescinds 
the  ordinance  against  his  daughter’s 
succession,  [384]  ;  declaration  read 
by  him,  to  that  effect,  378. 

Spontaneous  combustion,  448. 

Spurzheim,  Dr.,  death,  223. 

Stafford,  violent  thunder-storm  at,  74. 
Staines,  opening  of  the  new  bridge  at,  61. 
Stanley,  Mr.  vindicates  the  conduct  of 
ministers  and  the  reform  bill,  [35]  ; 
his  speech  on  moving  the  second 
reading  of  the  Irish  reform  bill,  [201]  ; 
introduces  the  subject  of  Irish  tithes 
in  the  Commons,  ‘[225]  ;  resolutions 
moved  by  him,  [232]. 

Starvation,  death  from,  78. 

Steam-boat,  destruction  of  the  “Brandy¬ 
wine,”  59. 

Steam -boats  in  China,  64. 

Sugden,  Sir  E.  characterizes  the  second 
reform  bill  as  more  democratic  than 
the  first,  ]22.] 

Suicides  :  Col.  Brereton,  14  ;  Mary  Ann 
Bead,  62;  Mr.  F.  M.  Hourgan,  64; 


T.  Songe,  after  murdering  his  wife 
104  ;  T.  Hollis,  imprisoned  in  Cold, 
bath-fields,  for  forgery,  151. 

Tables :  public  income,  228 ;  public 
expenditure,  230 ;  disposition  of 
grants,  231  ;  w’ays  and  means,  239  ; 
public  funded  debt,  241  ;  public  un¬ 
funded  debt,  242  ;  trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  243 ;  navigation  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  244  ;  stocks,  257  ; 
prices  of  corn,  hay,  butcher’s  meat, 
258  ;  bills  of  mortality,  259 ;  bank¬ 
rupts,  ib. ;  wreather,  ib. 

Tenants- at-will,  debate  on  their  fran¬ 
chise,  [68]. 

Ten-pound  electors,  [16]  ;  debate  on 
the  ten-pound  qualification,  [69] ; 
amendments  proposed,  [70]. 

Tenterden,  lord,  his  speech  against  tlie 
reform  bill,  [137]  ;  his  death,  222. 

Thunder-storm,  violent  one  at  Stafford, 
73 ;  London,  100,  155. 

Times  newspaper,  disputes  occasioned 
by  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  the  duke 
of  Buckingham  to  the  King,  in,  [131  ] 
note  ;  its  morality,  127. 

Tithes  in  Ireland,  committees  on,  [221]; 
their  report,  [223]  ;  proposed  measure 
relative  to  them,  [224]  ;  evidence  of 
the  systematic  opposition  to  paying 
tithes,  [232]  ;  second  report  of  lord’s 
committee  on,  296 

Tithe  valuers,  resistance  to,  and  attack 
on,  at  Wallstown,  Ireland,  117. 

Trials :  H.  Braine,  attempt  to  blow  up 
the  letter  box  at  the  Cambridge  post- 
office,  1  ;  Bristol  rioters  :  T.  E. 
Bendall  and  J.  Sims,  2 ;  and  C.  Davis, 
4  ;  G.  Beck,  destroying  Beeston  silk- 
mill,  9  ;  G.  Hearson,  T.  Shelton,  and 
J.  Armstrong,  ditto,  11  ;  II.  Hughes 
and  Elizabeth  Worsley,  shooting  at 
each  other,  12  ;  Eliza  Harding,  at¬ 
tempt  to  poison  her  master,  &c.  27  ; 
James  Addington,  setting  fire  to  a 
barn,  30  ;  J.  Cranfield and M. Preston, 
illegally  removing  a  pauper  from  a 
parish,  31  ;  W.  Heaton,  murder  of  J. 
Batcliffe,  34 ;  J.  Thomas,  murder  of 
Ellen  Bancroft,  36 ;  Sarah  Smith, 
poisoning  Elizabeth  Wood,  42  ;  Peter 
Matthews,  murder  of  Grace  Andrews, 
45;  J.  Milsom,  &c.,  riot  at  Bath, 
50;  J.  Thomas,  stealing  two  sove¬ 
reigns,  52;  J.  Mills,  &c.,  destroying  a 
public  house  at  Bristol,  53  ;  H.  Grey, 
shooting  a  poacher,  55  ;  J .  Senior, 
midwife,  causing  the  death  of  a  child, 
59;  R.  Knowles,  &c. ;  riot  in  Fins 
bury-square,  60  ;  Maria  Poulton, 
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murder  of  her  infant,  66  ;  J.  Pearmain, 
bigamy,  70;  W.  Jobling,  murder  of 
Mr.  Fairies,  97 ;  11.  Me  Cracken, 
charge  of  poisoning  his  wife,  100  ; 
Twort  and  Ward,  blasphemy,  104  ;  E. 
Heath,  for  occasioning  the  death  of 
Capt.  Burdett,  106  ;  Uriah  Cox,  &c., 
stealing  one  of  the  bells  of  Cherrington 
church,  109 ;  J.  Bawrey  and  J. 
Hartley,  manslaughter,  115;  W. 
Kennedy  and  W.  Brown,  murder, 
115  ;  George  Doffy,  murdering  liis 
wife,  136  ;  Major-General  Sir  George 
Bingham,  assault  and  false  imprison¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Hodnett,  140  ;  Catherine 
Spiller,  causing  the  death  of  a  child 
by  improper  treatment  for  a  scalded 
head,  156  ;  Edward  and  Eliza 
Cook,  murder  of  Caroline  Walsh, 
264  ;  Cook,  murder  of  Mr.  Paas,  271 ; 
Margaret  Bobertson,  murder  of  her 
daughter,  277, 

Trinidad,  petitions  of  the  planters  against 
the  orders  in  council,  [272]. 

Turkey :  quarrel  between  the  Sultan 
and  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  [400]  ; 
Ibrahim,  the  son  of  the  latter,  enters 
Syria,  ib. ;  takes  Acre,  [401]  ;  lays 
siege  to  Damascus,  ib. ;  his  signal 
victories  over  the  Turks,  [402]  ;  he 
passes  the  Taurus  and  establishes  him¬ 
self  in  Caramania,  [403], 

United  States  :  discontent  in  the  southern 
states  on  account  of  import  duties, 
[404]  ;  convention  of  delegates  at 
Columbia,  which  declares  the  tariff 
acts  null,  [405]  ;  South  Carolina 
passes  a  law  for  resisting  the  federal 
government  by  force,  [406]  ;  General 
Jackson  re-elected  president,  ib.;  he 
recommends  that  the  import  duties  be 
gradually  diminished,  ib. ;  his  pro¬ 
clamation  to  the  Carolinians,  [407]  ; 
finances,  [408];  the  president  rejects 
tire  bill  for  the  renewal  of  the  charter 
of  the  United  States’  bank,  ib. ;  presi¬ 
dent’s  speech,  391  ;  foreign  politics, 
392  ;  reduction  of  duties  in  Spain,  on 
American  goods,  393  ;  claims  against 
Portugal  allowed,  ib. ;  treaty  with 
Turkey,  394 ;  increased  intercourse 
with  Mexico,  &c.  ib. ;  state  of  the 
interests  of  the  union  as  regards 
Mexico,  Chili,  and  Peru,  395;  state 
of  the  finances,  396  ;  anticipated  ex¬ 
tinction  of  the  public  debt,  ib. ;  con¬ 
siderations  arising  from  the  tariff  sys¬ 
tem,  397  ;  opposition  to  it  in  some  of 
the  states,  398  ;  rank  of  the  United 
States,  399;  disposal  of  the  public 


lands,  ib. ;  warfare  with  the  Indians, 
402  ;  militia  system,  403. 
Universities,  examinations,  &c.  at,  260. 
Van  Zuylen  Van  Nyevelt,  baron,  his 
answer  to  the  Conference  on  Dutch 
affairs,  345  ;  lord  Grey’s  correspond¬ 
ence  with  him,  318 

Venezuela,  formed  into  a  separate  re¬ 
public,  of  which  Paez  is  elected 
president,  [44] 

Volcanic  island,  near  Sicily,  appearance 
of,  111 

Voters,  system  of  registration  of,  [72] 

Wakefield,  Mrs.  Priscilla,  death,  218 
Walsall,  declaration  of  its  Political 
Union,  [43]  ;  discussion  relative  to 
the  franchise  being  given  to,  [96]  ; 
election  riot  at,  [304] 

Walls  town,  Ireland,  riot  at,  [296] 
Warrington,  captain,  tried  by  court  mar¬ 
tial  for  supineness  against  the  rioters 
at  Bristol,  51  ;  sentenced  to  be  cash¬ 
iered,  ib. 

Wellington,  duke  of,  his  speech  on  the 
reform  bill,  [119]  ;  ditto  on  the  bill  in 
committee,  [151] ;  sent  for  by  the 
king  to  form  a  now  cabinet,  [175]  ; 
his  explanation  of  his  conduct  on  that 
occasion,  [176];  attacked  by  the  mob, 
76 

West-India  merchants'protest,  of,  against 
the  orders  in  council,  [273] 

Wetherell,  sir  O,  vindicates  himself  in 
regard  to  the  Bristol  riots,  [5]  ;  alludes 
to  the  abuse  directed  against  him  by 
the  press,  [6]  ;  his  speech  against  the 
reform  bill,  [33]  ;  upbraids  ministers 
for  recommending  a  creation  of  peers, 
[168] 

Wharncliffe,  lord,  urges  that  the  reform 
bill  should  be  allowed  to  go  to  a  com¬ 
mittee,  [123] 

Whitby,  a^separate  member  given  to,  [98] 
Whiteboy  conspiracies,  in  Ireland,  [289] 
Whitehaven,  case  of,  in  regard  to  the 
reform  bill,  217  ;  rioting  at,  29 
Wicklow,  earl  of,  his  decided  opposition 
to  the  reform  bill,  [110] 

Wife,  sale  of  one  by  her  husband  at 
Carlisle,  and  his  curious  address  on  the 
occasion,  58 

Wordsworth,  sonnet  by,  456  ;  sonnet  to, 
Woronzow,  count,  death,  208 
Wortley,  Mr.  Stuart,  objects  to  the 
reform  bill,  but  would  withdraw  his 
opposition,  if  it  were  modified,  [31] 
Wynford,  lord,  his  speech  on  the  reform 
bill,  [133] 

Young,  Mr.,  his  farewell  address  on 
retiring  from  the  stage,  70, 
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